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SiCT.I.ETYMOl.OCY,    DlLFlN  ITIOK,  aruiVlVt^ 
SIOSS     of    A>»ATOMY. 

(j.)  AXATOI^IY,  laTjcitomir^  Vr.  anatomia,  Lat. 

ftam*  ^T-i^r^  of  «»«i-v«»»'.    Or.  to  ctit  alunder,]  H« 

tcrai  J    tV^TiifieM  rlhTe^etion    or  fepnratiofl  of  parts. 

A^  an    ^RX»  th<r»rfore,    anatomy  means  limply  the 

c.perati  jti  of  difTr^iin^  or  artificiaUyfcparatin;:thc 

-^i  or    .^n  ;*nima\  bcxiy  ;  but  as  a   science,  it 

prchcn-la   ail   the   objcaa  of  fuch  ciilTe(5tion ; 

vkhiM^h^  in  geTicral,    are,  to  difcover  the  various  fi- 

tTT^^ti-zJos,  fi^ur^s*  connexions,  powers  and  ufcs  of 

xt^  l>  *x-^i,  \i.  i  t h  the  iVrudture,  fabric,  and  csconomy 

f  a-^  TKis  woft   important  fciencc  is  ufiially  c!i- 

'Tr-lc'd    rr*t<»    ANAXOMV    properly  fo  calitd,   or  ?5 

lk.?r.e    sotb<^s  juitiy    ftiie   it    hum/s  anatomy, 

*T«-1     «-o-^^ARATiVE   A.NTATOMY.    Thc  former  of 

'.tiiri-T  ii  ul'a.-illv  ;*ppiit:a  to  the  exmninaticm  of  the 

%r-\^^jTr=  and  pnrt^  of  the  human  b.xly  :  the  latter 

to  t>.at  of  thfc  l.tnte  creation  alone. 

{  -,/•  ^  H  ATOMY  has  alfoT)Ctn  divided  into  SPEC  u- 
v^Tivt  2Lnd  FKACXICAL,  3  dififion  of  little  iTio- 
■Ktr-rt  ;    »b  wcU    as    into   j»  hy  sic  A  l,  comprehend- 


rr^z  t>:?t 


__.^ jirhich   has   for  its  objcd  the  defcription 

m  tn<-  Hr^rr:%»  parl'-^anci  medicinal,  meaning  that. 
^r*iiTh,    a\ong  with  the  former,  comprehends  alio 

zs^ir    omccs,    inV«,    and   concern   in  prcferving 

ktraitli,  or  bcmg  fubjc^  to  difeafe. 

Sect.  IL.  Uis-TOry  dP  Awatomy. 

(4.^  'n.>*  fcience  13  generally  believed  to  be  veiy 
a^icierit  ;  aith€->u^h  many  ages  have  palfed  before  it 
«-.^  br.>L»gWt  to"  any  degree  of  perfedfon.  It  is 
sax^uroi   to  think,  indeed,  that  there  muil  have 

^— ni  Ujiiwe  kcK>wle<is<^  ^  i^  ^CT  ^^Y  *"  ^^«  workl, 

ttic  ftaii^hli:r  of  beafts  for  the  ufc  of  men,  as 

!-\  «:•  for  l;wriftce5 ;  the  accidents  of  war,  and 

ancntkm  to  the  recovery  of  the  wounded ;  the 

"C^rvjsj^  Rvcthods  of  putting  criminals  to  death  ^ 

Ki-iirders  aod  the  numerous  cafualtiet  ta  which 

Cic  buTTvan  body  is  fabje(5t,  &c.  tojgcther  with 

^be  corra^tj  natural  to  mankind  m  all  ages,  could 

z^xjc  £aE  to  raroKh  (bme  general  knowledge  of  the 

&j-u€teTtt  of  die  human  body  at  a  very  early  peri- 


<)  1.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult,  ii 
b!'j  to  fix  the  period,  when  anaton 
to  be  ftuuicd  as  a  fcience. 

(5.)  Man  El  HO,  an  ancient  Egy 
accordinK  to  the  report  of  Eufebim 
At H OTIS,  a  king  of  Eg)'pt,  wrot^ 
on  anatomy.  This  kiiuT,  accordir 
mantic  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
ages  before  Adam.  But  although 
anachronifin  as  falfe,  we  may  admit 
of  the  fa(i>,  that  the  Egyptian  mona 
fome  advances  in  the  ftudy  of  anatoi 
fcqueritly,  that  the  fcience  had  b( 
attract  th*  attention  even  of  royalt; 
been  inferred  fi'om  fome  palTages  ii 
that  Solomon  was  not  ignorant  of 
of  the  human  lK)dy. 

(6.)  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  ccr 
^udy  of  aratomy  had  made  fbin 
Greece  before  the  days  of  Homrr 
appears,  from  various  pa^fages  in 
p*Hfms,  to  have  had  a  tolerable  ] 
dilierent  parts  of  the  human  body 
been  well  verfed  in  the  enunciation  [i 
exprefs  it)  ofswounds  ;  as  he  gives  \ 
rate  account  of  their  cffedls  in  alar 
the  body. 

(7  )  Wliat  difcoveries  in  the  anii 
were  made  byiKscuLAPius,  who  I 
before  Homer,  neither  hiftory  noi 
cords.  But  it  is  at  lead  highly  f 
the  great  fame  he  had  acquired  as  . 
ring  hiff  life,  and  which  led  tht 
Gretks  to  deify  and  worfhip  himi 
phyfic  af^.er  his  death,  that  he  had 
triable  proficiency  in  anatomy,  as 
other  branches  of  the  healinj^  art* 
Ations  he  would  naturally  conim 
(bns  Machaow  and  Podaliriut 
toldy  f  jcceeded  him  and  followed  ? 
the  medical  profeffion.  From  tJ 
veries  would  be  commimicatcd  to  < 
doubt  frelh  difcoveries  made  in  t 
days  of  Homer,  when  it  had  arriv< 
of  impVovenrvent,  in  which  we  find 
the  pad  ages  above  alluded  to. 

(8.)  Still,  however,  neither  anal 
dici^e  bad  attained  to  fuch  a  degr 
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went  AS  to  entitle  them  to  he  claiTed  as  Sciences ;  He  feems  to  have  fludled  thcfe  with  more  fuccelV 

for  till  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  we  find  phylic  in  than  the  other  parts,  and  tells  us  that  he  had  au 

general  only  ranked  as  a  branch  of  philofophy  a-  opportunity  of  feeing  a  human  fkelctdh.     Paufa- 

mong  the  Greeks.    In  the  other  eailem  countries  nius  relates,  that  Hippocrates,  to  perpetuate  the 

the  climate,   as   well  as  their  peculiar  cuftoms  memory  of  his  difcovcrics  in  anatomy,  confecra^ 

and  fuptrftitions,  appear  to  have  been  as  unfp.vour-  ted  a  brazen  Ikeleton  to  the  Delphian  Apollo, 

able  to  pra«ftical  anatomy  as  they  v/ere  inviting  (13.)  During  the  period  that  clapfed  betueen 

to  the  ftudy  of  a  (tronomy, geometry, poetry  andthe  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  who  flourifhed  towards 

other  ai-ts  of  peace.  Animal  bodies  in  thcfe  ccun-  the  end  of  the  fecond  century,  in  the  decline  of 

tries  nm  fo  quickly  into  naufeous  putrefadion,  the  Roman  empire,  that  i«,  m  the  ipace  of  600 

that  the  carl);  mhabitants  muft  ha\je  avoided  tiiclr  years,  anatomy  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  phi- 

offenfive   employments  as  anatomical   inquiries,  lofophers  dill  confulering  it  as  a  moft  curious  and 

like  their  pofterity  at  this  day.  interefling  branch  of  natural  knowledge,  and  the 

(9.)  In  faif^it  does  not  appear,  by  the  writings  phyficians  as  a  principal  foundation  of  their  art. 

cf  the  Grecian?,.  Jews^  or  Thccnicians,  or  of  o-  Both  of  them,  in  that  interval  of  time,  contribu- 

ther  eaJlcrn  countries,  tRat  anatomy  was  particu-  ted  daily  to  the  common  flock,  by  more  accu- 

larly  cultivated  by  any  of  thofe  eafteni  nations.   In  rate  and  extended  obfervations,  and  by  the  lights 

tracing  it  backwards  to  its  infincy,  wc  cannot  go  of  improvy^^  philofophy.    As  both  Hippocrates 

farther  into  antiquity  than  the  times  of  the  Gre-  and  Galen  had  srpplied  vcrf  particularly  to  the 

cian  philofophcrs.    As  an  art  in  a  ftate  of  fome  ftudy  of  animal  bodies,  they  not -only  made  great 

cultivation,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been  brought  improvements,  efpeciaUy  in  phyfiology,  butraifcd 

forth  and  bred  up  among  them  as  a  branch  of  the  credit  of  natural  knowledge,  and  fpread  it  as 

natural  knowledge.    The  sera  of  philofophy,  as  wide  as  AlexaiTder's  empire, 

it  was  called,  began  with  Thales  the  Milelian,  a-  (14.)  From   an    illil)eral   idea   entertained    by 

bout  A.  A.  C,  480.     The   philofophcrs  of  his  Aristotle,  fev.'  of  that  philofopher's  writings 

fchool,  which  was  called  the  Ionian,  cultivated  were  made  public  in  his  lifetime.     He  affefted  to 

principally  natural  knowledge.  fay  that  they  would  be  unintelligible  to  thofe  who 

(10.)  Socrates,  the  7th  in  fucceflion  of  their  had  not  heard  them  explained  at  his  ledures  : 

great  teachers,  introduced  the  ftudy  of  morals.  And,  except   the   uCc  which   Theophrastus 

and  was  thence  laid  to  bring  down  philofophy  made  of  them,  they  were  loft  to  the  public  for 

from  heaven,  to  make  men  truly  wife  and  happy,  above  130  years  after  the  death  of  Theophraftus; 

in  the  writings  of  his  fcholar  and  fucceffor  Plato,  and  at  laft  came  out  defe<5live  from  bad  prtfer- 

wc  find  that  the  philofophcrs  had  carefully  con li-  vation>  and  con*upted  by  men,  who,  without 

dercd  the  human  botly,  both  in  its  ocganization  proper  qualifications,  prefumed  to  corredt  and  to 

and  fun«5lion8 ;  and  though  they  had  not  arrived  iiipply  what  was  loft.    From  the  time  of  Theo- 

at  the  knowledge  of  the  more  minute  and  intri-  phraftus,  the  ftudy  of  natural  knowledge  at  A- 

^te  pai'ts,  which  required  the  f^v^r_cfiive  labour  thens  was  on  the  decline  ;  and  the  reputation  of 

and  attention  of  many  ages,  they  had  acquired  the  Lyceum  and  Academy  was  almoft  confined  ta 

▼er/  comprehenfivc  ideas  of  the  fubje^t  in  general,  the  ftudies  which  are  fubiervicnt  to  orator)'. 

(ti.)  The  anatomical  defcriptions  of  Xenophon  (15.)  Alexandria  in  Eg)'pt  was  the  fcene  of  the 

and  Plato  have  been  quoted  by  Longiims(\S  xxxii.)  other  great   inftitution   for   Grecian  'education, 

as  fpeclmens  of  fublimc  writing  ;  and  the  extract  The  firft  Ptolemies,  both  from  their  love  of  lite- 

frcm  Plato  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  for  its  con-  rature,  and  to  give  true  and  permanent  dignity  to 

taining  thr  rudiments  of  the  circulation  of  the  their  empire,  and  to  Alexander's  favourite  city* 

blood.     "  The  heart,  (fays  Plato,)  is  the  centre  fet  up  a  grand  fchool  in  the  palace  itfelf,  with  a 

or  knot  of  thf  blood-vcfTcls ;  the  fpring  or  foun-  mufeum  and  alibrar)',  which,  wc  may  fay,  has 

tain  of  the  bloodr  which  is  carried  impetuoufly  been  the  moft  famed  in  the  world.    Anatomy,  a- 

round  ;  the  blootl  is  the  piibvluyn  or  food  of  t4ie  mong  other  fcicnces,  was  publicly  taught ;  and 

fltfti ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  nouriihment,  the  the  two  diftinguilhed  anatomifts  were  Erasis- 

body  is  laid  out  into  canals,  like  thofe  which  arc  tratus  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Theophraftus, 

drawn  through  gardens,  that  the  blood  maj  be  andHEROPHiLus.  Their  voluminous  works  were 

conveyed,  as  from  a  fountain,  ta  every  part  of  the  all  loft,  by  the  burning  of  that  famous  library  i 

pervious  body."  but  they  are  quoted  by  Galen  almoft  in  every 

(t2.)  The  famous  Hippocrates   was  nearly  page.    Thefe  profefibrs  were  probably  the  firft 

contemporary  ^v^th  thefe  eminent  philofophcrs,  a-  who  were  authorifed  to  difleA  human  bodies  ;  a 

bout  A.  A.  C.  400.  He  is  faid  to  have  feparated  the  pcailiarity  which  marks  fht)ngly  the  philofophi- 

pro^cfiicn  of  philofophy  and  phyfic,andtohavebccn  cal  magnanimity  of  the  firft  Ptolemy,  and  fixe<i  a 

the  P.rPi  vv'ho  applic*.!  to  phytic  alone  as  the  bufinefs  great  xra  in  the  hiftory  of  anatomy.  And  it  Wcis, 

ct  I'.is  life.     He  is  likewife  generally  beJieved  to  no  doubt,  from  this  particular  advantage  which 

be  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  anatomy;  and  the  the  Alexandrians  had  above,  all  others,  that  their 

hrfl3!intomical  diflec>ion  which  has  been  recor-  fchool  not  only  gained,  but  for  many  centuries  pre- 

i\<d^  v\as  m?.6t  by  his  friend  Democritus  of  ferred,  the  firft  reputation  for  medical  education. 

Abdera.     If,  however,  we  read  the  v.'orks of  Hip-  Ammianus   Marccllinus,   who  lived   about   f)$o 

p('cr«us  with  imprwrtiality,  and  apply  his  account  years  after  the  fchools  were  fet  up,  fays,  they 

of  the  parts  to  what  we  know  of  the  human  bo-  were  fo  famous  in  his  time,  that  it  was  enough  to 

dy,  we  muft  allow  hi^  defcriptions  to  be  imper-  fecure  credit  to  any  phyfician,  if  he  could  fay  he 

fedl,  incorrtif^,  fomctiines  extravagant, *ind  often  had  ftudied  at  Al(>xandna.    Herophilus  has  been 

Hr.iutcUigible,  that;  of  thc^bonn^only  excepted,  faid  to  have  anatomiacd  700  bodies.    The  num- 
ber 
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Icr  ij  doubticfs  exag^jerated.     Nay,  it  was  faid,  only  remains  of  it  were  among  the  Arabians  in 

that  bodi  he  aad  Eraiiflratus  made  it  a  common  Spain  and  in  Afia. — The  Saracens,  who  came  in- 

pric:icc  to  open  living  bodies,  that  they  might  to  Spain,  deftroyed  at  firft  all  the  Greek  books 

ilciwer  tJjt  more  fecret  fprings  of  life.    But  this,  which  the  Vandals  had  fpared :  But  though  their 

Fhi  doubt,  wai  only  a  vulgar  opinion,  rifing  from  government  was  in  a  conftant  ftruggle  and  fluc- 

iht  prcjjdfces  of   mankind  ;   and  accordingly,  tuation  during  goo  years  before  they  were  driven 

^iiJwut  any  good  reaibn,  fuch  tales  have  been  out,  they  received  a  tafte  for  learning  from  their 

t'-4J  of  mcpdcni  anatomlils,  and  have  been  believ-  coimtrymen  of  the  eaft  ;  fereral  of  their  princes 

«1  b}  tiic  vulgar.  encouraged  liberal  ftudics  ;  public  fchooh^  were 

it.^  Though  it  is  probable  -the  Romans  had  fet  up  at  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  other  towns,  and 

pr-r^oms  and  furgcons  from  the  foundation  of  tranllations  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Arabic  lan- 

brcitr,  yet  wc  have  no  account  of  any  of  thefe  guage  were  univcrfally  taught  and  read.    Thus 

i;pfniig  Lhemfclves  to  anatomy  for  a  very  long  was  the  learning  of  tlic  Grecianstransferred  to  the 

li Ttc.   Archagathus   wa5  the  firft  Greek  phyfi-  Arabians.    But  though  they  had  fo  good  a  founda- 

cia  ci^iifljcd  in   Rome,  and  he  was  banifhed  tion  to  build  upon,  this  art  was  never  improved 

ou  account  of  the  fcverity  of  his  operations. —  while  they  were  mafters  of  the  world  :  For  they 

Ji^  LC?iAD£s,  who  flourifhed  in  Rome  loi  y^ars  were  fatisfied  with  commenting  upon  Galen ;  and 

aiV  A&CHAGATH  i/s,  in  the  time  -of  Pompey  at-  ie«m  to  have  made  no  diflctftions  of  hyman  bodies. 

oiat4  fach  a  high  reputation  as  to  be  ranked  in  the  (to.)  About  the  end  of  the  lath,  and  begin- 

laiifdilA  with  Hippocrates.    He  feemed  to  have  fcihg  of  the  J3th  century,  flourifhed  Abdolla- 

kad  fame  notion  of  the  air  in  vcfpiratlon  a^ing  liph,  who  was  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  a  man  emi- 

iycs  weight;  and  in  accounting  for  digeftion,  nent  in   his  time  for  learning  and  curiofity  ;  a 

iir  ijppafed  the  food  to  be  no  farther  changed,  great  traveller,  who  had  been  bred  at  Bagdad, 

liua  by  a  comminution  Snto  extPemely  finall  parts,  and  had  feen  many  of  the  great  cities  and  prin- 

'rach,  bdng  dittributed  to  the  fevcral  parts  of  ci^-U    places    for    Ihidy   in    the    Sai-acen    em- 

tbc  body,  m  ailimiLated  to  tJie  nature  of  each.  pire.    But  although  he  had  a  favouraWe  opinion 

^issius,  commoBly  thought  to  be  a  difciple  of  of  original  obfcvvation,   in   oppolition  to  book- 

Aidcpiailcs,  accounted  for  the  right  lide  of  tlic  learning ;  and  boldly  corre<^ed  fomc  of  Galen's 

iwir  becoming  pai:.^lytic  on  Inirting  ^e  left  fide  enors,  and  was  perfuadcd  that  many  more  might 

o:  the  brain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  done  be  dctettcd,  yet  even  this  man  never  made  or 

i>' :iienHKicm3,  viz.  from  the  eroding  of  the  nenes  faw,  or  feemed  to  think. of  a  human  dilVe*5tion. 

tTiCi  the  right  to  the  left  fide  of  the  brain.   From  He  difcm'ered  Galen's  errors  in  the  oReolcgy,  by 

tht  dnic  of  Afdepiades  <o  the  fecond  century,  going  to  burying  grounds,  with  his  Hudeiits  and 

i^' :  u:ujii  Item  to  ha^re  been  greatly  encouraged  at  otlvcrs,  where  he  examined  and  demotiftrated  the 

i'-cvt ;  and  in  the  writings  of  C  els  us,  RuF  us,  bones;  he  c^ncftly  recommended  that  method 

i\;vi,  CosLzus  AuaELiANUs,  and  Aret^us,'  of  ftudy,  in  preference  even  to  the  reading  of 

vr-ir^  iirrfral  anatomical  obfervations,  but  moftly  Galen,  nnd  thought  that  many  farther  improve- 

^^.  Ijperficial  and  inaccurate.  ments  might  be  made  ;  y<:ft  lie  Itemed  not  to  have 

• »  The  celebrated  Galen,  whofe  name  is  fo  an  idea  that  a  freJh  fubjeCt  might  be  difleded  with 

*^f-  tncw-n   in    the    medical    worid,  flourifhed  tiiat  view.    Probably  the  Jewifli  tenets,   which 

^  '4  the  end  of  the  zd  century.  He  applied  hire-  the  Mahometans  adopted  about  uncleanlinefsand 

vi*  Tcrticularty  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  did  pollution,  mif'ht  prevent  their  handling  dead  bo- 

«  nm  that  branch  than  all  that  had  gone  before  dies  ;  or  tlicir  opinion  of  what  was  fuppofed  to 

^-   He  (cems,  Jiowevcr,   to   have  been  at  a  pafs  between  an  angel  and  the  dead  perfon,  might 

c~'5:  lofe  for  homon  fubjccts  to  operate  upon  ;  make  them  think  difturbing  the  dead  highly  facri- 

4^' t:screfoie  his  dcforiptions  of  the -parts  ai-c  legions. 

^>t]T  taken  from    brutes.     Kis  wor!:^  contain  (21.)  Such,  howe\*er,  as  Arabitm  learning  was, 

^  t\!ikk  luftory  of  anatoiniks,  and  the  moft  for  many  ageS  toj^ether,   there  was  hardly  any 

rjTip^  fyitrm  of  the  fcicnce,  to  be  met  with  other  in  all  the  weltem  countries  of  Europe.     It 

"^^  «iior  before  him,  or  lor  feveral  centuries  af-  was  introduced  by  the  eftabliihmentof  the  Sara- 

^:  fo  that  a  Dumber  of  paflages  in  them  were  cens  in  Spahi  in  711,  and  kept  its  ^ound  till  the 

'  iontd  abfolutely  uuintelligible  for  many  ages,  reftoration  of  learning  in  the  end  of  the  15th 

'^i-l  explained  by  the  dilcovcries  of  fuccecding  century.  *  The  ftate  of  anatomy  -in  Europe,  in 

*^^^»nifts.  the  times  of  Arabian  influence,  may  be  leen  by 

i^ }  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  jcentury,  Ni-  reading  a  very  iHort  fyftefli  of  anatomy  drawn  up 

'•'»i'»  biihop  of  BmeOa  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  by  Mundinus,  in  1315.    It  was  cxtra<lted  prin- 

Scorc  of  man,  in  which  it  is  faid  were  contained  cipally  fiom  what  the  Arabians  liad  prefervcd  of 

t*o  ctWbratcd  nuxSem  difcoveries ;  the  one,  the  Galen^  dodrine ;  and,  rude  as  it  is,  ij?  that  age, 

ii.^  oi  the  bfle,  buailed  of  by  Sylvius  de  la  Boe ;  it  was  judged  to  be  fo  mafteily  a  performance, 

--^^tisc  other,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.   This  that  it  was  ordered,  by  a  public  decree,  to  be 

^  ^t  bouever,  is  proved  by  Dr  Friend,  in  his  Hif-  read  in  all  the  fchools  of  Italy ;  and  it  a(fiually 

^'■^j  ^  Phyfic,  p.  429,  to  he  falfcly  afcribed  to  continued  to  be  almoft  the  only  bock  v/hich  was 

IX:  trthcr.  read  upon  the  fubjed  for  above  200  years.    Cor- 

.'>}^When  the  Roman  empire  began  to  be  tefius  gives  him  the  credit  of  being  the  great  re- 

^"PFt^  by  the  barbarians,  and  funk  in  grofs  fu-  ftorer  of  -anatomy,  and  the  firft  who  diifeded  hu« 

ixnchioo,  ieamin^  of  all  kinds  decreafed ;  and  man  boiliec  among  the  modems. 

»2ci  the  empire   was  totally  overwhelmoi  by  (la.)  The  prejudices  againft  di(rt<!tion,  howe- 

p^  hacbazDtn   tuitioafi,  Jtrery  ■  appearance  of  vcr^  almoiit  uuLvc2£i!ly  prevailed  till  the  x6ih  cen- 

i^c-;  -nai  illicit  «rtinguilhea  ia  fiuiropc.   The  -A  %                      tijry. 
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bny  kmctab^  by  impofing  natms  on  the  rouf-  my,  but  alfo  pointed  out  the  nicans  of  furtber 

c  cs.  iDoft  of  which  are  retained  to  this  day.  For-  invtrftigation.       And  accordingly  we   fee,    that 

curif  they  were  dl&inguifhed  by  nmnben^  which  from  Harvey  to  the  prefent  time,   anatomy  >:a» 

vir:  diifircxilly  applied  by  aimoft  every  author.  been  fo  much  improved,  that  wt-  may  reafona- 

(:a)  In  1561,  Gabriel  Fallopius  profeffor  of  bly   queition,  if  the  ancients  have  been  further 

armoaiy  at  P^ua,  publifhed  a  treatife  of  anato-  outdone  by  the  modems,  in  aiy  othci   branch  of 

rycader  the  title  of  Obfervationej  Anatomiae,  knowledge.     From  one  day  to  another  there  ha 

TL»  was  dcfigntd  as  a  fupplement  to  Vcfalius ;  been  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  dircovtriea,  reUting 

naay  otwhofe  defcriptioiis  he  corrects,  though  either  to  the  ftrudure  or  fun^ions  of  our  body ; 

he  ilriyi  oiaLjCS   mention    of   him  in  an  ho-  and  new  anatomical  procefits,  both  of  inveftiga- 

uxrJik.  maimer.     Failoptus  made  many  great  tion  and  demqnflration,  have  been  daily  invented. 

<ri»tCTie^  and  his  bjsok  is  well  worth  the  peru-  Mai'y  parts  of  the  body,  which  were  rot  known 

(tlof nrtryanatomift.  In  1563, Bahtholom^us  in  Harvey's  time,  have  fince   beeii   brought  to 

psb^iboj  his  Opufcula  Anatomica  at  Venice,  which  light :  and  of  thoie  which  were  known,  the  iii- 

feiTcc^^  fince  been  juiUy  admired  for  the  exad:-  tei*nal  compoHlion  and  fundlons  remained  unex* 

rdjofthedefcriptions,  and  the  difcoveries  con-  plained;  and  indeed  muft  have  remained  incxpli- 

tiisrtl  ic  them.    lie  publi(hed  afterwards  fomc  cable  without  the  knowU  dpe  of  the  circulation. 

cilcf  pijfcirs,  io   which  jthcre   is  little  of  ana-        (34-)  Harvey's  do<^iine  at  firft  met  with  con- 

(ucbt;  but  nerer  published  the  great  work  he  fidernble  ©ppofition  5  but  in  the  fpace  of  about 

W.  prcmiftd,  which  was  to  be  adorned  with  10  years  it  was  fo  generally  and  fo  wannly  ein-* 

cuppcpUies  reprcf<iiUing  all  the  parts  of  the  hu-  biiiccd,  that  it  was  imagined  every  thing  in  phy- 

eufl  Ifcidy.    Thctic  pUte^y  after  lying  buried  in  an  fic  ^^  ould  be  explained.   But  time  and  experience 

niiicahicrt  far  upward*  of  150  years,  were  at  have  taught  us,  that  we  ftill  are,  and  probably 

lildfkovered  and  publifhed  in  the  year  J714,  by  mult  long  continue  to  be,  very  ignorant;  ami- 

Unciotbc  pope's  phyfician  ;  who  added  a  fhort  that  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  body,  and  of  its 

aplicatory  text,  bccaiife  Euftachius's  own  wri-  dileafes,  there  will  always  be  an  extcnfive  field 

lipy  coald  not  be  found.  for  the  exercife  of  iagacity. 

I  1.1  From  this  time  the  ftiidy  of  anatomy        (55.)  The  nrxt  queftion,  af^er  the  difcovcrv* 

pniljuHy  dJflTufcd  itfelf  over  Europe;  infomuch  and  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloodv 

I  vt  fw  the  laft  hundred  years  it  has  been  daily  would  naturally  have  been  about  the  pafiage  an4 

iin^^ovicg  by  the  Ubour  of  a  number  of  profefT-  route'of  the  nutritious  part  of  the  (bod  or  chyle* 

cu  Hi^^tomiftg  almofl  in  every  country  of  Europe,  from  the  bowels  to  the  blood  veflels :  And,  by 

AVc  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  anato-  good,  fortune,  in  a  few  years  after  HaxVey  had 

ET  cvca  ia  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  made  his  difcovery,  Asellius,  an  Italian  phyfi- 

crnlury,from  the  information  of  Cortesius.  He  cian,  found  out  the  laifteals,  or  vefTels  which  car- 

^-<2  beoi  profcSTcr  of  anatomy  at  Botogna,  and  ry  the  chyle  from  the  inteftincs  ;  and  printed  his 

»«th<nprotefrorof  medicine  at  Maflana;  where,  account  of  them,  vnth  coloured  prints,  in  the 

^^"Zfh  he  had  a  great  deHre  to  improve  hiinfelf  year  16*7,  the  yery  year  before  Harvey's  book  - 

12  Jic  art,  and  to  tinifh  a  treatife  whV?h  he  had  came  out. 

^<7lIn  on  praiftical  anatomy,  in  24  years  he  could        (36.)  For  many  years  after  thefe  two  publicati- 

t'lcc  only  procure  an  opportunity  of  difTeding  ons,  anatomifts  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  were  daily 

i  'unan  body,  and  then  it  was  with  difficulties  opening  living  dogs,  eitlier  to  fee  the  ladteals,  or 

^'^  m  hurry ;  whereas  he  had  expedcd  to  have  to  obferve  the  phei)cmcna  of  the  circulation^— 

>^^'  fo,  he  lays,  "  once  every  year,  according  In  making  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  Pecquet 

^^ '^'t  cuftom  in  the  fanoous academies  of  Italy."  in  France  w^s  fortunate  enough  to  difcover  the 

Ki-']  In  the  etui  of  the  i6th  century,  our  great  thoracic  dudt,  or  common  trunk  of  all  the  ladte- 

Haiut,  2^  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  went  als,  which  conveys  the  chyle  into  the  fubclavian 

to  Itiiy  to  fiudy  medicine  ;  for  Italy  was  ftill  the  vein.    He  printed  his  difcovery  in  the  year  165!, 

•jvountc  feat  of  the  arts ;  And  in  the  beginning  And  now  the  la<fteals  ha\ing  been  traced  from  the 

t^  lie  17th  century,  foon  after  Harvey's  return  inteftines  to  the  thoracic  duel,  and  that  du(5t  ha- 

i^  Loglnd,  has  mafter  in  anatopiy,  Fabricius  ying  been  traced  to  its  termination  in  a  blood 

AiA(^jAPEMDE!*TE,  publilhed  an  account  of  the  vefiel,  the  pafj'age  of  the  chyle  was  completely 

^i-'^cs  ID  the  veins,  which  he  had  difcovered  ma-  made  out. 

cy  ycanbcTorc,  and  no  doubt  taught  in  his  lee-        (37.)  The  fame  pra«5tlcc  of  opening  living  ani- 

i^cs  when  Harvey  attended  them.    This  difco-*  pnais  fumiftied  occafion  of  difcovcring  the  lym- 

tjtcry  evidently  affected  the  eftablifhed  dofirine  phatic  veliels.    This  good  fortune  fell  firft  to  the 

^'  -il  agei,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from  lot  of  Rudbec,  a  young  Swedilh  anatomift ;  and 

i^<  aver  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  nourilhment.  then  to  Thomas  BARTriOLiNE,  a  Danifh  r.nato- 

^  M  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  ufe  of  the  heart  ihift,  who  wan  the  {irft  who  appeared  in  print  u- 

^  ulcular  fyHems  in  animals;  and  in  the  courfe  pon  the  lyniphatics.   His  book  came  out  in  1653, 

«  i'»iuc  years,  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  difcover,  two  ytais  after  that  of  Pecquet.    And  then  it 

*^  U)  pruic  beyond  all  poflibility  of  doubt,  the  appeared  evident  that  they  had  been  feen  before 

<»i»UL4TioM  OF  THE  BLOOD.    Hc  taught  his  by  Dr  HiGMORE  and  others,  who  had  miftaken 

*^  dodrine  in  bis  k<^urcs  about  the  year  1616,  them  for  ladleals.    But  none  of  the  anatomifts  of 

^  printed  it  in  i6i3.  thofe  times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the 

(  ^)  Thb  was  by  far  the  moft  important  ftep  lymphatics,  and  none  of  the  phyliolcgifts  could 

t^.  tmbccn  made  in  the  knowledge  of  animaT  give  a  fatisfa^ory  account  of  their  ulc. 

^<t  in  any  age.    It-oot-only-rciki^d  )igl»t  ^  (38.)  The  cxrculatiou  pf  the  blood,  and  th^ 
ijjii  ttta:  iud  be;3  2ir;;ady  fouaj  out  in  anatv-  palT"*' 
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•pafTage  of  tlic  chyle  having  been  fatisfadloiily  tra-  were  never  made  public  by  Swammcrdam  ;  biit, 
ced  out  in   full   grown  animals,  the  anatomills  in  i68.?,  Gothofridus  Bidloo,  profctTor  of  .i- 
•were  naturally  led  next  to  confider  how  thcfe  a-  natomy  at  Lcyden,  publiilied  a  work  intitled  ^Z- 
nimal  procefles  were  carried  on  in  the  child  while  natomia  corporis  bumaftiy  whcix:in  all  the    p;;rty 
in  fthe  womb  of  the  mother.    Accotdingly,  the  were  delineated  in  very  large  plates  almoft  as  l>^ 
male  and  female  organs,   the  appearances  and  as  tlie  life.     Mr  Cowper,  an  EngliOi  fur^ccoi!, 
^6ntents  of  the  pregnant  menus,  the  incubated  bought  300  copies  of  thefe  figures ;  and  in  169:?, 
•egg,  and  every  phenomenon  which  could  illuf-  publiflied  them,  with  an  Eugliia  text,  quite  dif- 
tr^e  generation,   became  the  favourite  fubje<St  ferent  from  Bidloo'fi  Latin  one;  to  which  wtr^ 
for  about  30  years  with  the  principal  anatomifts  added  letters  in  Bidloo's  figures,  and  fomc  few  ti- 
of  Europe.    Thus  it  would  appeiu-  to  have  been  gures  of  Mr  Cowper'a  own.    To  this  work  Cow- 
in  theory  :  but  Dr  Hunter  belie\cs,  that  in  fa(^,  per's  name  was  prefixed,  without  the  leaft  mcn- 
as  Harvey's  maftcr  Fabricius  laid  the  foundation  tion  of  Bidloo,  except  on  purpofe  to  confute  hiin, 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Bidloo  immediately  publilhcd  a  very  ill-natured 
by  teaching  him   the   valves  of  the  veins,  and  ^^amphlet,  called  GuUclmus  Coaupems  citatuj  corum 
iVreby  inviting  him  to  confider  that  fubje<^ ;  fo  tr'ibunali ;  appealing  to  the  Royal. Society,  hovv 
Fabricius,  by  his  tenures,   and  by  his  elegant  far  Cowpcr  ought  to  be  punifbcd  as  a  plagiary'  of 
work  Df  Formato  F^tUy  et  de  Formatione  Oil  et  the  worft  kind,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  hijii 
jPtt//i,  probably  made  that  likewife  a  tavouritje  an  ignorant  and  deceitful  fellow.   Cowper  aiifwcr- 
.fubjedt  with  Dr  Harvey.    But  whether  he  took  ed  him  in  his  own  ftyle,  in  a  pamphlet  called  his 
«p  tlie  fubjed  of  generation  in  confequcnce  of  Vlndiciit ;  endeavouring  to  prove,  either  that  Bill- 
his  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  or  was  led  to  it  loo  did  not  underiland  his  own  tables,  or  that 
hj  his  honoured  mailer  Fabricius,   he  fpcnt  a  they  were  none  of  his.    It  was  even  allcdgcd  that 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  inquiry ;  and  pub-  thofe  were  the  tables  promifed  by  Swanmierdam, 
Iiihed  his  obfervations  in  a  book  De  Generatione  and  which  Bidloo  had  got  from  his  widow.    l'hit>, 
Jinimalium^  in  165I9  that  isi  fix  years  before  hiii  Jioweveo  appears  tp  have  been  only  an  invidious 
death.  furmife,  there  being  unqueftioiwble  evidence  that 

(3^)SwAMMERDAM,  Van  Horn,  Steno,  and  they  were  really  the  performance  of  Bidloo, 
Dii  Graaf,  within  a  few  years  after,  excited        (42.)  Isbrandus  Di£mbro£ck,  profciror  of 

great  attention  to  the  fubje^  of  generation,  by  anatomy  at  Utrecht,  foon  after  made  his  api)ear- 

their  fuppofcd  difcovery  that  the  females  of  vivi-  ance  as  an  anatomical  autlior.    liis  work  coiitiiu- 

parous  animals  have  ovaria,  that  is,  clutters  of  cd  very  little  original ;  but  he  was  at  grt.it  pains 

<ggs  in  their  loins,  like  oviparous  animnls;  which,  to  colle<5l  from  othcrr.  whatever  was  valuable  in 

when  impregnated  by  the  male,  are  conveyed  iiv-  in  their  writings,  and  his  fyftera  was  tiic  common 

to  the  uterus :  fo  that,  according  to  their  dodrine,  ttandard  among  anatomical  (ludcuts  for  many 

^  child  is  produced  from  an  egg  as  well  as  a  chick;  years. 

with  this  difference,  that  the  one  is  hatched  with-        (43.)  Antonius  Liewenhoeck  of  Delft,  a- 

in,  and  the  other  without,  the  body  of  the  mother,  bout  the  fame  time,   improved  confidcrably  on 

(40.)  Sometime  after,  Malpighi,  a  great  Ita-  Malpighi's  ufe  of  microfcopes.     Thefe  two  au- 

lian  genius,  made  confiderable  advances  upon  the  thors  took  up  aiiatomy  where  others  Jiadxlropt  it; 

iubje«fl  of  generation.     He  was  the  firft  who  ufcd  and,  by  this  new  art,  they  brought  a  number  of 

magnifying  glaffes  with  addrefs  in  tracing  the  firft  amazing  things  to  light.    They  difcovered  the  red 

appearances  in  the  formation  of  animals.   He  like-  globules  of  the  blood ;  tlicy  were  enabled  to  f.e 

wife  made  many  other  obfervations  and  improve-  the  a<5tual  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  tranlpa- 

jnents  in  the  minutia:  of  anatomy  by  his  microf-  rent  parts  of  living  animals,  and  could  mealurc 

ccpical  labonrs,  and  by  cultivating  comparative  the  velocity  of  its  motion  ;  they  difcovered  that 

anatomy. — This  diilinguifhed  anatomitt  gave  the  the  arteries  and  veins  had  uo  intermediate  cellh  or 

iirft  public  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  by  printing  a  (pungy  lubftance,  as  iiarvey  and  all  the  precednig 

difiertation  on  the  lungs  anno  1661 ;  a  period  fo  anatomitts  had  fuppofcd,  but  comnaunicated  one 

;remarkable  for  the  ftudy  of  nature,  that  it  would  \v\i\\  the  other  by  a  continuation  of  tiic  iiunc  tube. 

l>e  injuiiice  to  pafs  it  without  particular  notice. —  laewenhoeck  obtainal  great  fame  likewife  for  his 

At  the  fame  time  flourilhcd  Laurentius  Bel-  difcovery  of  the  animalcula  in  the  fcmcn.   Indeed 

LINUS  at  Florence,  the  firft  who  introduced  ma-  there  was  fcarccly  a  part  of  the  body,  folid  or 

thematical  reafoning  into  phyfic.    In  166a,  Si-  fluid,  which  efcaped  his  examination  ]  and  he  aU 

MON  Pauli  publiflied  a  treatife  De  albandh  offi'  mod  every  where  found,  that  what  appeared  to 

bus.    He  had  long  been  admired  for  the  white  the  naked  eye  to  be  rude  undigeftcd  matter,  was 

ikeletons  he  prepared ;  and  at  laft  difcovered  his  in  reality  a  beautiful  and  regular  compofition. 
jnethod,  which  was  by  cxpofing  the  bones  to  the        (44.)  Not  long  after  this  period,  Nuck  added 

weather,  during  winter.  to  our  knowledge  of  tlie  abibrbcnt.fyilem  already 

(41.)  Johannes  Swammerdam  of  Amfterdam  mentioned,  by  his  injedions  of  the  lymphatic 

alfo  publifhed  fome  anatomical  treat! fes ;  but  was  glands ;  Ruysch,  by  his  delcription  of  the  valves 

moft  remarkable  for  his  art  of  prefening  the  parts  of  the  lymphatic  veillls ;  and  Mt c  ke l,  by  his  ac- 

of  bodies  entire  for  many  years,  by  injcding  their  curate  account  of  the  whole  fyltem,  and  by  tra- 

veflels.    He  alfo  publifhed  a  treatife  on  refpira-  cing  thofe  veflcls  in  many  parts  where  they  had 

tion  ;  wherein  he  mentioned  his  having  figures  of  not  before  been  defcribed. 
all  the4)arts  of  the  body,  as  big  as  the  life,  cut  in        (45;)  The  attention  of  the  public  has  alfo  been 

•copper,   which  he  defigncd  to  publifh,   with  a  particularly  called  to  this  part  of  anatomy,  by  Mr 

complete  fyftem  of  anatomy.    Thcfe,  however,  UuuxEi  and  Ui  MoNau,  iii,]Lhdr.  contioNerfy 

* "  COttccriiinz 


»                                 ANATOMY,  Introo. 

Tlicy  arofe  in  Holland*  under  Swaminerdam  and  of  our  inttlle  Jlual.    ArtJ  If  it  is  f>Ieafing  to  he  .1  z- 

lUiyl'ch,  and  aftcrwardn  in  England  under  Cow-  quainted  \vhh  M;e  general  ftrudure  of  the  body 

per,  St  Andre,  and  others,  where  they  have  been  it  is  certainly  more  fo  to  difcovcr  all  thofe  fprinei 

greatly  improved,  which  give  life  dnd  motion  to  the  machine,  anc 

(52.)  The  anatomiils  of  former  ages  had  no  o-  to  obferve  the  admirable  roechanifm  by  which  U 

ther  knowledge  of  the  blood-vcflll.^,  than  what  many  different  functions  are  executed.    Aftrono 

they  were  able  to  coUc<5t  from  la!)orious  ditlec-  my  and  anatomy,  as  Dr  Hunter  and  FontenelI< 

tions,  and  from  examining  the  Imaller  branches  have  remarked,  are  ftudies  which  prelcnt  us  wit! 

of  them,  upon  fomc  lucky  occafion,  when  they  the  moft  fuiking  view  of  the  two  greatefl  attrs 

were  fpund  more  than  commonly  loaded  with  red  butea  of  the  Supreme  J^cinj.    The  fii-ft  hlis  th* 

blood.     But  filling  the  valcular  fyftem  with  a  mind  with  the  idea  of  his  immeniity,  in  the  m^^^ 

bright  coloured  wax,  enables  us  to  trace  the  large  nitude,  dilt.inces,  and  number  of  the  henven^i 

Teffela  with  great  eafe,  renders  the  (mailer  much  bodies ;  the  laft,  aUonifties  with  his  wrfdom,  Ii 

more  confpicuous,  and  makes  thoufands  of  the  the  variety,  delicacy,  and  minutcnefs  of  animn 

Tery  minute  ones  vifible,  which  from  their  deli*  mcchanii'ia. 

cacy,  and  the  tranfparcncy  of  their  natural  con-  (56.J  1  he  human  body  has  been  ftiled  a  ml 

tents,  are  otlierwife  imperceptible.    The  modem  croconn,  or  little  world ;  as  if  it  did  not  (lifilr  f 

art  of  corroding  the  fleihy  parts  with  a  menfcru-  much  from  the  univerfal  fyflem  of  nature  in  thi 

urn,  and  of  leaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  is  fo  Symmetry  and  number  of  its  parts  as  in  their  fizc 

exceedingly  ufeful,  and  at  the  lame  time  fo^orna-  Galen's  exccUcnt  trealife  Dr  ti/u  partium^   Va 

mental,  that  it  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenious  compofed  as  a  profe  hymn  to  the  Creator  -  an< 

inventor,  Dr  Nicholls.  abounds  with  as  irrefiftible  proofs  of  a  fuprem 

(53.)  The  rcprcfentations  in  w^x-work  of  the  Caufe  and  governing  Providence,  as  we  find  ii 

various  parts  of  the  human  body,  might  deferve  modem  phyfico-^eology.     And  Cicero  dwell 

notice  in  a  hlftory  of  aaatomy,  if  thofe  who  mo-  more  on  the  ftru6:ure  and  oeconomy  of  anima' 

del  thefe  figures  bad  not  been  fo  carelefs  in  their  than  on  aU  th^  productions  of  nature  befTcle?^ 

imitation.    Many  of  the  wax  figures  arc  fo  taw-  when  he  proves  the  exigence  of  the  gods  fron 

dry,  with  a  fliow  of  unnatural  colours,  and  fo  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe.    It  wouh 

Tery  iocorred  in  the  circumftances  of  figure,  Ii-  be  endlefs  to  quote  the  many  animated  paflapc 

tuatioii,  and  the  like,  that  though  they  (trike  a  on  this  fubje<5t  wbkh  are  to  be  found  in  the  work 

Tulgar  eye  with -admiration,  they  mild  appear  ri-  of  thofe  phyficians,  philofophers,  and  theolopfti 

diculous  to  an  anatomift;.  But  thofe  figures  which  who  have  confidered  the  ftru^ure  and  funiSTion 

are  caft  in  wax,  plaftcr,  or  lead,  from  the  real  of  animals  with  a  Tiew  towards  the  Creator.     3 

fubje^,  and  which  of  late  years  have  been  fre-  is  a  view  which  muft  firike  one  with  a  moft' aw 

qticntly  made  here,  are,  of  courfe,  very  corre^  ful  conviction.    Who  can  know  and  confider  tb< 

in  all  the  principal  parts,  and  may  be  confidered  thoufand  evident  proo&  of  the  aftoniihing  art  o 

as  no  infignificant  accjuifition  to  modem  anatomy,  the  Creator,  in  forming  and  fufiaining  an  animn 

Tbc  proper,  or  principal  ufe  of  tlus  art  is,  to  pre-  body  fuch  as  ours,  without  feelirlg  the  mt>ft  'Ac\ 

fbrve  a  perfect  likcnefs  of  fuch  fubjeds  as  we  fel-  fant  enthufiafm  ?  Cart  we  ferioufly  reflect  upon  thi 

dom  can  meet  with,  or  cannot  well  prefenrc  in  a  awful  fubje<5t,  without  being  aJmoft  loft  in  adora 

natural  ftate ;  e.g*  fubje^s  in  pregnancy,  &c.  tion  ?  without  longing  for  another  life  nfter  thJs 

(54.)  The  improved  methods  of  prefcrving  ani-  in  which  we  may  be  gratified  with  the  hl^rhcrt  en 

mal  bodies,  or  parts  of  them,  has  been  of  the  joymcnt,  which  our  tacuUics  and  nature  ftem  c  i 

g;reatcft  fervice  to  anatomy ;  efpc.i illy  in  faving  pable  of,  feeing  and  comprehending  the  wholi 

the  time  and  labour  of  the  anatomift  in  the  nicer  plan  of  the  Creator,  in  forming  the  univerfe    an< 

difledions  of  the  fmall  parts  of  the  body.    For  in  dire<Sting  all  its  operations  ? 

now,   whatever  he  has  prepared  with  iiare,  he  (57.)  Vet  obvious  as  thcfe  refleftions  apnear  t< 

canprefcrve;  and  the  obje<5t  is  really  to  be  fcen  be,  they  arc  far  from  ftriking  all  anatomfl.^ 

at  any  time*    And  in  the  fame  manner  he  can  with  equal  force.    It  lis  faid,  that  the  preat  Gn 

prefervc  anatomical  curiofitics,  or  rarities  of  eve-  Icn  owed  his  converfion  from  infidelity,  or  r.ithc 

ry  kind ;  fuch  as,  pans  that  are  uncommonly  from  atbeifm^  to  luch  ferious  refiedtion^  arip.ne  ii 

formed ;  parts  that  are  difeafed ;  the  parts  of  the  his  mind  from  viewing  a  human  fktleton.     Oi 

pregnant  uterus  and  its  contents,  £:c.   Large  col-  the  other  hand,  feme  modem  practitioners  pre 

IcCtions  of  fuch  curiofities,  which  modern  anato-  tend  to  draw  the  very  contrary  inference ;  ar.( 

mitts  are  ftri^irg  almoft  everywhere  to  procure,  becaufe  in  their  diifeCtions  of  the  human  brain 

are  of  infinite  Icrvice  to  the  art,  cfpecially  in  the  they  can  difcovcr  nothmg  but  matter,  prefuine  t< 

hands  of  teachers.   They  give  ftudents  clear  ideas  draw  the  abfurd  inference,  not  only  that  ir.izttcr 

about  many  things  which  it  is  very  efiential  to  of  itfelf,  in  a  certain  ftate  of  organization,  is  ca 

know,  and  which  yet  it  is  impeffiblc  that  a  teacher  paMe  of  tbinktngt  without  ^/r;V,  but  alfo  the  im 

fhould  be  able  to  Ihow  otherwife,  were  he  ever  pious  condufion,  that  notbinf:  elfc  exifts  in  the  u 

fo  well  fupplied  with  frefli  fubjeds.  nivcrfe !  Similar  falfe  reafoninjjs  and  abfurd  con 

Sect.  III.    General  view  of  the  Subject.  fI;i*^Zm^,«'°h\^^^^                     "l,,(r^  ^T^' 

•^              -'  age,  leem  to  nave  given  nfe  to  the  Jhberal  ad-gc 

(is*)  Aw  ATOMY,  confidered  merely  as  a  branch  Ubi  tres  medico  ibi  du^  atbei ; — a  proverb,  whicl 

of  philofophyi  feldom  iaiU  to  attra<5t  the  curiofity  a  numerous  lift  of  i*efpe(*table  names,  in  our  owi 

of  people  of  tartc.    The  advice  of  the  Grecian  age  and  country  is  fuificient  to  refute. 

fage,  Kmo^  ib*fflfj  will  doubtlefs  apply  to  the  (58.)  The  more  immediate  puipofes  of  anato 

kuowlcdgc  of  QUI' corporeal  frame^aswdlofitotJut  my,  howeveri  concern  thole  wh^  are  to  be  th* 

guardians 


SicT.m.  anatomy;  ^ 

^iir^iuns  ot*  health,  as  this  ftudy  is  neceflai-y  to  bout  to  be  placed  in  a  corfwreal  fabric,  he  com- 

Lt  1  fmimhtioa  for  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  mences  an  inquiry  what  will  be  neceflary  for  her 

-foe  more  wc  know  of  our  fabric,  the  more  accommodation.    "  Firft,  then,"   fays  he  "  the 

nsijQ  wchaYC  to  bcHcve,  that  if  our  fcnfes  were  yn'tnd^  the   thinking   immaterial  agent,    rauft  l>e 

mmcute,  and  our  judgment  more  enlnrged,  we  provided   with  a  place  of  immediate  rcftdcnec, 

ft^iWbc  able  to  trace  many  fprings  of  life  which  which  fliall  have  all  the  rcquifitcs  ^r  the  unio'x 

ii',: O'jw  bidden  from  us:  by  tlic  fame  fagacity  we  of  fpirit  and  body  ;  accordingly  fhe  is  provided 

ji^^-3iMdiico?cr  the  tiuc  caufe  and  nature  of  dif-  with   the  hrain^   where  flie  dwells  as  goverhoi' 

cif  ,■  and  thereby   be  enabled  to  re/tore  the  and  fuperintendailt    of   the  whole  fabric.      In 

if±L  of  many,  who  are  now,  from  our  more  the  next  place,  as  fhe  is  to  hold  a  coiTcfpord 

r- 3^  knowledge,  £aid  to  labour  under  incu-  ence  with  all  the  material  lieings  around  her,  /he 

r^^  (Skindcrs.  By  fuch  an  intimate  acquamtance  muft  be  fupplied  with  organs  fitted  to  receive  Ihtf 

r.^>  the  (Economy  of  our  bodies,  we  fliould  div-  dilferent  kinds  of  impreflions  which  thev  will 

o  cTcrea  the  feeds  of  dlfeafes,  and  deftroy  them  noake.    In  fatlil,  therefore^  we  iee  that  flie  Is  p  (H 

t:.;.  ihcy  had  taken  iX)ot  in  tliC  conftitution.  vided  witii  the  organs  of  fenfe,  as  we  call  theri  i 

•g.)  That  anatomy  is  the  very  bafis  ot  iurgeiy  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light ;  the  ear  to  found  ;  the 

r:ry  bodj-  allows.    It  is  diffedion  alone  that  can  nofe  to  fmcll  \  the  mouth  to  tafte  j  aud  the  Ikia 

L-ijbui,  where  we  may  cut  the  living  body  with  to  touch. 

^  rim  and  difpatch  ;  and  where  we  may  ven-        (63.)  "Farther:  Slie  muft  te  fumiflied  with  or^ 

• 'vitii  great  circumfpedion  and  delicacy  ;  and  gans  of  comn^unication  between  herielf  in  the 

'^ii:::vc  n:ufi  not,  upon  any  account,  attempt  brain  and  thole  orgatis  of  fenle,  to  give  her  infbr- 

i  Tl^  tDfomr4<?  the  htad<,  gives  dexta*ity  to  the  mation  of  all  the  imprefhons  that  are  made  upon 

-:'i,  iiJ  £imiiiari/es  the  heart  with  a  fort  of  in-  them :  and  Ihe  muft  have  organs  between  herieti^ 

=^^iiy,  to  the  ufe  of  cutting  inftruments  upon  in  the  brain  and  every  other  part  of  the  body, 

•-.L"  \C.^\v  crtdtures,     Bcfidc«  the  knowledge  of  fitted  to  convey  her  commands  and  influence  over 

'■:\y<Aiy  tiirough  all  the  variety  of  li'i  Jlru^ure  the  whole.     For  thefe  purpofes  the  nerves  aic 

^  i  r^.ru:;5.ci  in  a  yo^ii/ ftate,  it  is  by  anatomy  a*J*tualIy  given.    They  are  chords,  which  rife  fiom 

uMiit  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  thev  brain,  the  immediate  relidence  of  the  mil  d* 

luc  Eituie  of  raoft  of  the  difcafes  which  afllicf  and  difperfe  themfclves  in  branches  through  aU 

i.jnix:y.    The  fymptortis  of  many  diforders  arc  parts  of  the  bixly.    They  convey  all  the  different 

':tii  quivocal ;  and  difcafes  tliemfclves  are  thence  kiyds  of  fenfationsto  the  mind,  in  the  brain  ;  ar.d 

-.  i-rrt!y  miilaken,  even  by  fcnfiblc,  expcrien-  likewife  carry  out  from  thence  all  her  commandtf 

uJ,  aikl  attentive  phyficians.    But  by  anatomi-  or  influence  to  the  otlier  parts  of  the  body.  They* 

il  rxainination  after  death,  we  can  with  ceilalur  are  inte^ided  fo  be  occafional  monitors  againft  all 

tv  i:4  (Tyt  the  miftakc,  and  Jearn  to  avoid  it  in  fuch  impreHions  as  might  endanger  the  well-being 

i  y  limll-ir  cafe.  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  particular  pfart ;  which 

':.'  Tills  ufe  of  anatomy  has  been  fo  generally  vindicates  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  having  ac-» 

^r  x^  by  the  moderns,  (hat  the  cafes  already  tually  fubje«^ted  us  tothofe  many  diiagreeable  and 

r^^-;bcd  arc  iilmi^ft  innumerable  :  Mangetus,  painful  feiifations,  which  we  are  cxpofed  to  fron» 

>1 '^GAGsi,  and  many  of  the  beft  miod^rn  wii-  ar  thoufand  accidents  in  life.    Moreover,  the  mind, 

'^' :  b  phytic,  are  fiill  of  them.    And  if  we  look  in  this  corporeal  fyftem,  muft  be  endued  with  the 

'   '■■^,  the  phyficians  of  tlic  beft  charader,  and  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  that  ih^r 

-r.cLhjfc  who  hive  the  ari  itfelf,  rather  tlian  may  have  intercourfe  with  a  variety  of  obje^s^ 

'     '../r  of  tlie  pn>feflWn  at  heait ;  we  fliall  find  that  flie  may  f(y  firom  fuch  as  are  diiagreeable^ 

'--^ccTiftantly  rcquefting  leave  to  examine,  after  dangerous,  or  hurtful,   and  purfue  fuch  as  are 

^'*t;i,  tTie  boilies  of  fuck"  patients  as' have  died  of  pleafant  or  ufeful  to  her.    And  accordingly  {he  i* 

*  ;  citraordinary  or  unaccountable  dil'cafe.  And  turnifhed  with  limbs,  and  with  raufcJes  and  ten 
»:-  ru.'Jy  in  all  fuch  cafes,  thofe  furviving  relations,  dons,  the  inftruments  of  motion,  which  arc  found  iii 

*  "^  ould  rcfufe  a  phyfician  this  privilege,  would  every  part  of  the  fabric  where  motion  is  neceflary, 
-  >^H  i  great  want  of  public  Ipirit  and  philanthro-  (64.) "  But  to  fupport,  to  give  firmnefs  and  fliape 
r?-  in  the  fabric  ;  to  keep  the  fofter  paits  in  their 

':i.)YUs\ti^  thus  confidered  the  rife  and  pror  proper  places  ;  to  give  fixed  points  for,  and  the 

ft"  of  anatomy  ;  the  various  difcoveries  that  proper  diredion  to  its  motions,  as  well  as  to  pro- 

-'^c  b^ea  made  in  it,  from  time  to  tinie ;  the  fe(^  iome  of  the  move  important  and  tender  or--* 

r:^t  Qumber  of  diligent  obfervcrs  Who  have  ap-  gans  fi'om  external  injuries;  there  muft  be  fom<f 

r^^  '-honlelvrrs  to  this  art  ;'  ainl  the  importance  finn  prop-work  interwoven  through  the  whole. 

**  1-!-  tlady,  not  only  for  the  prevention  and  cure  And  in  fad,  for  fuch  purpofes  the  bones  are  gi« 

'*  i  icafcs,  but  in  fumiihing  the  livelieft  proofs  ven.     The  prop-work  muft  not  be  made  into  one 

^'  u-v:.!^  wifdom ;  the  follo>\'ihg  queftions  fcem  rigid  fabric,  for  that  would  prevent  motion.— 

-j~^ly  lo  arili: :  For  what  purpofe  i»  there  fuch  Therefore  there  art  a  number  of  bones.    Tbcfe 


'..)  The  late  ingenious  Mr  Hunter  has  anfwer-    rub  Upon  one  another,   muft  have  fmooth  and 
«-  *^I  lach  queftions, in  a  very  fatisfa(5lory  manner,     flippery  furfaces  for  eafy  motion.    This  is  moft: 


introduAory  ledure  on  anatomy  ;  where-    happily  provided  for,  by  the  cartilages  and  mii* 
i^  iicT  fiippofinjf  that  an  im.naUrial  kirii  i%  a-    cus  gf  the  joiuts.  The  intcrfticcs  of  allthefc  parts 
\^L.1I.  PaitI.  '  '        \^  Jnulj; 
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muft  be  fiHed  up  wftB  (bnii^foft  and  dudile  mat-  cutting^  and  bruiting  the  food,  and  with  a  i]ov\  .d 

tcr,  which  fhall  keep  them  in  their  places,  unite  for  melting  it  do*^  :  Iti  ftiort,  with  all  the  oi 

them,  and  at  the  feme  tinie  allow  the^l  to  move  gans  fubfervient  to  digeftion, — ^The  finer  pars  c 

a  little  upon  one  another.*  And  theie  pufpofes  the  aliments  only  can  be  ufefiil  in  the  conftitution 

are  anfwered  by  the  cellular  irfembfane  or  adipofe  thefe  muft  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  into  th 

fubftance.    There  muft  be  an  outward  covering  blood,  and  the  dregs  muft  be  thrown  off.    Wit 

over  the  whole  apparatus,  both  to  give  it  com-  this  view  the  inteftinal  canal  is  actually  given.    1 

pa^nefs  and  to  defend  it  from  a  thoufand  inju-  fcparates  the  nutritious  part,  which  we  call  rh/t 

Ties ;  which,  in  fadt,  are  the  very  puipofcs  o^the  to  be  conveyed  into  the  bloNod  by  the  fyftem  c 

&in  and  other  integuments.                    .     .  abforbent  vefiels ;  and' the  feces  pafs  downward] 

(65.)  **'Laftlv,the  mind  beine  fcrmed  for  fociety  to  be  conduced  out  of  the  body . 

and  intercour(e  with  bcifigs  of  her  own  kind,  fhe  (6^.)  "  Now  we  have  got  our  anhnal  not  onl 

^uft  be  endued  with  powers  of  expreiling  and  ftlrniihed  with  what  is  wanted  for  its  immediat 

communicating  her  thoughts  by  fome  ftinfible  efriftence,  but  alfo  with  the  powers  of  protradl 

tnarks  or  ligns ;  which  (hall  be  both  eafy  to  her-  ing  that  exiftence  to  an  indefinite  length  of  tini< 

itiff  and  admit  of  great  variety ;  and  accordingly  But  its  duration,,  we  may  prefume,  muft  neceflQ 

Ihe  is  provided  with  the  organs  and  faculty  of  rily  be  limited :  for,  as  it  is  nouriihed,  grow) 

^ech,  by  which  fhe  can  throw  out  figns  with  and  is  raifed  up  to  its  full  ftrength  and  utmol 

amazing  nicility,  and  vaiy  them  without  end.  perfe^ion ;  fo  it  muft*  in  time,  in  common  wit 

*    (66.)  ''Thuswe  ha%'e  built  up  an  animal  body,  all  material  beings,  begin  to  decay,  and  then  hui 

which  would  feem  to  be  pretty'  complete  :  but  as  ry  on  to  final  rvan^    Hence  we  fee  the  neceflit 

k  is  the  nature  of  matter  to  be  altered  and  work-  of  a  fcheme  for  renovation.     Accordingly  wi^ 

cd  upon  by  matter;  fo  fn  a  very  little  time  fuch  Providence,  to  perpetuate,  av  well  as  preferM 

a  living  creature  muft  be  deftroyed,  if  there  is  no  his  work,  befides  giving  a  ftrong  appetite  for  VA 

brovifion  for  repairing  the  injuries  which  fhe  muft  and  (elf-prefervation,  has  made  animals  male  an 

commit  upon  herfelf,  and  thofe  which  fhe  muft  female,  and  given  them  fuch  organs  and  paiTior 

be  expofed  to  from  without,    ilierefore  a  trea-  as  will  fecure  the  propagation  of  the  fyedes  to  th 

lure  of  blood  is  aAualty  provided  in  the  heart  and  end  of  time. 

ifafcular  fyftem,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  pai^-  (70.)  "  Thu»  we  fee,  that  By  the  very  impel 

tides,  fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into^the  minuteft*  ft^  furvey  which  human  reafbn  is  able  to  take  c 

parts  of  the  animal ;  impelled  by  the  heart,  ftid  this  fabieS,  the  animal  muft  necefiarily  be  con 

conveyed  by  the  arteries,  it  wafhes  every  part,  plex  in  his  coiporeal  fyftem,  and  in  its  operations 

builds  up  what  was  broken  down,  and  fweeps  He  muft  have  one  great  and  general  fyftem,  th 

away  the  old  and  ufelefs  materials.  Hence  we  ^  vafcular>  branching  through^e  whole  for  drct 

the  neceffity  or  advantage  of  the  heart  and  arteri-  tation :  Another,  the  oenrous,  with  its  append 

a]  fyftem.    What  more  there  is  of  this  blood  than  ages  th(  organs  of  fanfe,  for  every  kind  of  feeling 

chough,  to  repair  the  prefent  damages  of  the  ma-  '^d  a  thir4,  for  the  union  and  connexion  of  a! 

chine,  muft  not  be  loft,  but  fhould  be  returned  thofe  parts.    Befides  theie  primaiy  and  genen 

again  to  the  heart ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  ve-  fyftems,  he  requires  others  which  may  be  mor 

nous  fyftem  is  adually  provided.    Thefe  requi-  local  or  confined :  One  for  ftrength,  fupport,  am 

fites  in  the  animal  explain,  a  priorii  the  cucnla-  protedion ;  the  bony  compages :  Another  forth 

don  of  the  blood.  requiflte  motions  of  the  parts  among  themfelvej 

(67^}  **  The  old  materials  which  were  become  as  well  as  for  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  th 

Qfelei^  atid  are  fwept  offby  the  current  of  blood,  mufcular  part  of  the  body :  Another  to  pi  epar 

muft  be^  feparated  and  thrown  out  of  the  fyftem.  nourifhment  for  the  daily  recruit  of  the  body 

Therefore  ^landsy  the  organs  of  fecretion,  are  gi-  the  digeftive  organs :  and  one  forpropagating  th 

ven  for  ftraming  whatever  is  redundant,  vapid  or  fpecies  ;  the  oi^ans  of  generation, 

noxious  from-tfaemafs  of  blood;  and  when  (bain-  (71.)  **  In  taking  this  general  fnrvey  of  whs 

cd,  they  are  thrown  out  by  emundories,  called  or-  would  appear,  a  priori f  to  be  neceffary  for  adap 

gans  of  excretion.     But  now,  as  the  machine  ting  an  animal  to  the  fttuatioos  of  life,  we  cjbfrrvc 

muft  be  conftantly  wearing,  the  reparation  muft  with  great  fetlsfadion,  that  man  is  according! 

be  carried  on  without  intermiftion,  and  the  ftrain-  of  fuch  fyftems,  and  for  fuch  purpefes.     He  ha 

ars  muft  always  be  employed.    Therefore  there  them  all ;.  and  he  has  nothing  more,  except  th 

is  aduaHv  a  perpetual  circulation  of  the  blood,,  organs  of  refpiration.    Breathing  it  fcemed  dift] 

tad  the  iecretions  are  always  going  on*  cult  to  accost  for  a  priori  .*  we  only  knew  it  ti 

(6S.)  *'  Even  all  this  provifion,  ho  wever^  would'  Be  in  fa^  eflentially  neceffary  to  life.    Not  with 

not  bc'fufiicient ;  for  that  ftote  of  blood  would  ftanding  thi8«  when  we  faw  all  the  other  part 

f!)on  be  confumed,  and  the  fabric  would  break  of  the  bodyr  and  thdr  functions,  (b  well  accouii 

down,  if  there  were  not  a  provifion  made  for  ted  foiv   «nd  fo  wifely  adapted  to  their  fcvei^ 

ffdh  fupples.    Thefe  we  obferve,  in  fa£t,  are  pro-  purposes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  rcfpiratioi 

fufely  fcattcred  roond'her  in  theanimal  and  vege-  waff  fo  likewife :  And  accordingly,  the  difcovcric 

table  kingdoms;  and  fhe  is  fumifhed  witts  hands  of  Dr  Prieft  ley  have  lately  thrown  light  upon  tlii 

the  fitteft  inflruments  that  could  have  been  con-  fundionalfo,a8  will  be  fhown  in  its  proper  pUv  t  .^ 

trived,  for  gathering  them,  and  for  preparing  (7a.)*'Of  all  the  different  fyftems  in  the  I: u  ma j 

thefn  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  mouth.    But  body,  the  ufe  and  neceffity  are  not  more  app^trcnt 

thefe  fupplies,  which  we  call  food,  muft  be  con-  than  the  wifdom  and  contri? ance  which  has  i*  o 

flderably  changed ;  thej  muft  be  converted  into  exerted,  in  putting  them  all  into  the  moft  compa<f 

bboiL    Thermre  ihe  la  pto«ided  with  teetb  for  aad  cooveaieat  form ;  in  difj^fing  them  £b,  tba 
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WiUiout  the  Kcart  :  if  wc  kt  ©ut  witii  the  heart  whofe  oflice  is  to  take  up  and  convey  away  \\'h;^v 

iind  vafcular  fyftem,  we  (ball  prefcntly  be  fcnfi-  ever  comts  in  contad  with  their  mouths  or  orili. 

Me>  that  the  brain  and  nerves  nmfl  be  fiippofed  :  ccs.    Tliit>  lyftem  confiAs  of  the  lu^caU  and  Ijm 

ivr,  fliould  we  take  up  the  mouth,  and  follow  the  phatiu, 

AOurfe  of  the  aliment,  we  ihould  fee  that  the  ve-  (91)  Muscles  are  maHer.  of  red  fibres  of  va 

ry  firft  organ  which  prefented  iifelf^  fuppofc-d  the  rious   kngths.      The    middle    portion  of    eact 

exiftence  both  of  the  heart  and  brain  :  Where-  mufcle  is  faid  to  be  pefhy.  The  owtrtmiticsare  cal 

fpre  wc  (hall  incorporate  the  Phyfiology  with  the  loi^  /rw///wo//j, and tjipfe  gliftening,  tough,  inelallic 

Anatomy,  by  attempting  to  explain  the  funAions  inf^r.fible  fub^ances  ifluing  from  them,  tendons, 

nfter  we  have  dcmonftratcd  the  organs.  (92.)  Glands  are  cluilers,  compofcd  of  Moot 

-         _-    „        .          ^      r.i   r^^    -^.-T-r^..-  veffcls  and  nci-ves,    united  together  in  differen 

Sect.  V.  Explanation  ^//feGENERAtTERMS  f^,,^,^  contortion,s,  and  intertcxtures,  and  ii.veft 

Of  ANA      M    .  ^^  ^^,  ^  membranous  covering.     Their  ofl;cc  is  t< 

(Si.)  All  the  folid  parts  of  the  body,  (which  feparate  from  the  mafs  of  blood  certain  fluids 

^e  the  chief  fubjeds  of  anatomy,  pnrperly  fo  which  they  difcharge  either  immcdiately>  or  by  o 

i:alled J  have  been  arranged  under  general  claffes,  ther  veiPls,  termed  excntory, 

typreUed  by  the  names  of  bones,  cartilages,  liga-  (93.)  Fat  is  an  oily,  foft  fubftance,  collei'^e< 

ments,  fibres,  membranes,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  between  the  (kin  and  the  mufcles,  in  the  inter 

i^mfcles,  glands,  &c.    Thefe  terms  it. is  proper  ftices  of  the  mufcles,  about  the  vifcera,  <Scc.  an< 

to  explain,  befof^  \vc  enter  more  particularly  u-  contained  in  a  fine  fpongy  kind  of  network,  callc< 

pon  the  fubjedi.  cellular  i7ttmhrane, 

(81.)  A  BONE  19  that  hard,  folid,  npd  moft  in-  (94.)  By  the  tcnm  Viscera,  isunderftood  parti 

Cexible  part  of  the  body,  which  ailifts  in  forming  contiined  in  a  great  cavity,  without  being  con 

tiie  great  frame-work  of  the  human  machine. —  ric(5lcd  to  it  through  their  whole  extpt.     Sucl 

The  bones  having  no  ncr\'es,  are  quite  infenfible.  are  the  ftomach,  intcftines,  &c.  in  the  ab(U)mcn 

(83.)  A  CARTILAGE  is  that  whitifh  orpearl-co-  Other  anatomical  terms  will  be  exp.lained  as  thcj 

loured  fubftancf,  which  ufually  covers  the  ex-  occur, 
t  emities  of  a  bone.    Cartilages  are  fofter  than 

I  .one,  but  harder  than  any  other  part ;  fmooth,  PART  I.    OSTEOLOGY. 

'■''(i'j  rL.GAMr;risawhite,fihn,u.,compaa  ^^r.  I.   0/ //.  Bonks  i«^.W,  W././rAr 
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fiibftance,  more  pliable  than  a  cartilage,  difficult 

to  be  broken  or  torn,  and  yielding  but  a  very  (95.)  Our  Almighty  Creator  evidently  dtfiynct 

Ijt  le  when  ftretched.    Bones,  cartilages,  and  h-  the  bones  to  give  ihapc  and  firmnefsto  thr  iiumai 

j^'.jments,  will  be  defcribcd  in  their  proper  places,  fabric;  to  forni  levers  for  the  mufcles  to  ad  upon 

(85.)  Fibres  are  thofe  fmall  and  furplc  fila-  and  to  defend  thofc  parts  from  external  iiijujy 

mcuts,  which,  by  their  different  dirpoHtions  and  which  are  moft  immetliatcly  neccHary  to  lilt  ;  a 

connc(5^ions,  compofe  all  th«?  other  parts.    Fibres  the  brain,   fpinal  marrow,   heart,  lungs,  ^c.-^ 

are  either  membranous,  flefliy,  tendinoir.,  or  bo-  The  fibres  of  a  bone,  w  he^  firft  formed,  arc  \vv] 

Dy,  and  x\xu  in  various  *dire<^tions,  according  to  foft  and  gelatinous  ;  until,  Uy  the  addition  of  lo 

the  nature  of  the  piarts  they  form.  lid  matter,  they  grow  by  degrees  to  the  hr.rciucl 

(86.)  A  MEMBRANE  is  a  pliable  network  of  fi-  Of  cartilage,  and  at  length  nnive  at  the  ftatc  u 

brca  interwoven  in  the  fame  plane.    Membrane^  perfect  bone.    But  tliis  change  is  neither  made  ii 

d  ffor  in  thicknefs,  according  to  the  fmalliieffi  of  k  very  fliort  period,  nor  begun  in  all  the  partij  n 

mcir  fibres,  and  number  of  their  planes.     Thefe  the  fame  iKnie  at  the  fame  time.     Flat  bones,  th.i 

planesaretennedZ/rm/W,  and  arediltinguiOicdac-  h^ve  their  fibres  dlrce^ted  to  all  fidesj^  begin  to  ul 

wording  to  their  fitnation.                  *                     \  fify  in  or  rear  a  middle  pciut;  but  the  cylindilea 

(87.)  Vessels  are  canals,  more  or  lefs  flexible,  bone  ?,  and  all  others  whofe  fibres  are  nearly  pa 

Co  npofed  of  different  membranes,  termed  coau,  ralltl,  begin  about  the  middle  of  each  fibre,  ant 

^o  ne  of  them  divide  into  branches,  more  and  thence  fhoot  forth  to  their  extremities ;  not  al 

pure  minute,  but  Itill  remain  hollow.    The  ge-  ways  indeed  in  continued  lines,  but  frequei/J^ 

neral  defign  of  the  vefTcls  is  to  convey  fluids. —  beginning  new  olfifications,  which  foon  join  \\m 

'i  hey  arc  diftinguilhed  into  blood  vefl'els,  la(^lcals,  fonner  ;  and  by' the  continual  addition  of  thi 

lymphatics,  &c.    The  very  laft  and*  fmalleft  ex-  Offifying  matter,  the  boiics  increafe  tiil  they  be 

Iremilies  of  thefe  are  termed  capillaries.    Thofe  Come  fufflciently  hard.    * 

veflels  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  heart,  (96.)  The  oflification  of  bones  depends  princ' 

and  diftribute  it  throughout  the  body,  are  named  pally  on  their  veflels  being  fo  dHpofed,  and  d 

arteries;  thofe  which  bring  the  blood  Kick  to  the  fuch  diameters,   as  to  fcparate  a  liquor,  whicl 

Leart,  are  called  'veins.     .    ■  may  eafily  tUrn  into  a  bony  fubftance,  when  it  i 

(88.)  Arteries   may  be  diilinguiflied  froni  deprived  of  its  thinner  parts;  as  fccms  plain  fron 

veins  in  a  dead  body,  by  their  greatef  thicknefs,  the  obfervation  of  the  callous  piatter  feparate< 

and  by  their  diameter  being  preferved  when  dlvi-  after  fradures  jind  ulcers,  where  part  of  the  bon< 

ded,  vrhich  is  not  the  cafe  with  a  vefn.             *  is  taken  out :  For,  In  theft?  cafes,  the  veflels  ex 

(89.)  Nerves  are  tbofe  white  chords  which  tending  them feWes,  and  the  liquors  added  to  them 

proceed  from  the  ccrebmrti,  cerebellum,  and  fpr-  are  gradually  formed  into  granulated  flefli ;  whie^ 

Uil  marrow,  and  are  ramified  over  all  the  parts  fills  up  all  the  fpace  which  the  bone  is  taken  from 

'ody,  and  then  hardens  till  it  becomes  as  firm  as  niij 

'he  AfiSOitBtNTS  arc  a  fyftcm  of  vefl!cl3,  part  of  the  bone.   TMs  happens  frequently,  evef 
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"^zcn  Uiii  ciids  cf  tlie  ilifcafcd  bone  are  at  a  con-  tell  whether  they  have  travelled  far  or  little  before 

td-nVIt  difrancc  from  each  other.  they  were  (laughtered. 

c-.'  The  iDduniiion  of  bones  is  alfo  greatly  af-  (99.)  Every  one  of  the  cells,  that  contain  the 

l^^cl  by  thcii  being  cxpofcd,  more  than  any  o-  marrow,  is  hncd  with  a  fine  membrane,  and  that 

tbr  pits,  to  the  ftrong   preflure  of  the  great  in  the  larger  cells  is  alfo  contained  in  thin  mem- 

r^i^^As  tScy  fupport,  to  the  violent  contradion  branous  velicles.    Through  the  fubftance  of  thefc 

o:"  :^i  niaCies  fixed  tp  them,  and  to  the  force  of  membranes,  to  which  anatomifts  have  given  the 

\L:-«rbihey  contain,  which  endeavour  to  make  name  of  internal periojieum^  t!\e  blood  veflels  are 

*-   "jT  their  OT*-n  further  growlh.     By  all  this  alfo  fpread;  their  trunks  entering  obliquely,  about 

p\i-t  fcjire,  the  iL>li<l  fibres  and  vefTels  of  bones  the  middle  of  the  cyiiuilrical  bones.     It  is  from 

2^r  rruft  ciefer,  and  fugh  particles  of  the  fluid*  the  branches  of  :licrc  veiTcls  that  the  marrow  is 

crricTAi  in  thelc  veffcls,  as  are  fit  to  be  united  fecretL'd,  while  otiicr  branches  enter  the  internal 

ijthrnbrts.  arc  fooner  and  more  firmly  incor-  fubftance  of  the  bonjs  for  their  nourifliment;  and 
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L  c  \Sd>  graJually  diminifh  as  the  bone^  harden,  formed  of  the  fame  quintity  of  matter,  without 

ind  confunjptive  pcrfoas,  and  fomctimc*^  any  caviiies,  they  wouU!  not,  if  they  were  ftraight, 

rr^i^  or  wounded  limbs,  bones  dccaafc  as  b/  able  to  fuftain  the  fmie  weight.     But  being 

■    '.•:).<:  Sclhy  parts,  though  not  fofaft,  becaufe  m.ulc   hollow,  their   ftrength   to  refift   breakipg 

<*vV  lanjjicfs-    Si>nietimes  the  offifying  nuitter  tranlverfely  is  incrcafcd  as  much  as  their  diame- 

: .   ii  out  of  the  bones,  and  forms  bony  excref-  ters  are  incrcafed,  without  iiicrcafing  their  weights: 

cc   rs;  and  frequently  in  Nipr)'  old  men  it  is  de-  a  mechaniim  which  proves  yet  more  convenient 

i«»cud Id  the  coats  ot  the  arteries,  and  renders  for  birds,  the  bonts  of  whofe  wings,  and  for  the 

i'-cTi  iixipable  of  their  fundtions,  fo  that  they  fame  rcafon  their  quills,  have  very  large  cavities, 

•-  iui^er  hafc  power  to  propel  the  blooil,  and  But  the  bones  in  the  legs  of  all  animals  are  more 

L .  fitittnc  parts  mortify.  .  folid,  being  formed  to  fupport  weight;  and  men's* 

..V  Though  tlie  cartilages  and  arteries  are  bodies  bcir.g  fupported  by  two  limbs,  the  bones 

r  '.  i'cbjoJi  to  thefe  changes,  yet  no  part  is  ex-  of  thofe  limbs  are  therefore  made  more  folid  than 

'"    :  :M!n  them  ;  for  a  Lirge  portion  of  the  muf-  thofe  of  quadrupeds.      In  a  fra<5lurcd  bone,  in- 

c-  -r  iub,lance  of  the  heart  itfelf  has  been  found  which  the  fame  kind  of  matter,  that  produced 

»•'  r.  .a\  oiTified.     On   the  other  hand,  it  fome-  bone  at  firfl,  is  thrown  out  from  the  broken  ends, 

•  *r-  rjppcTjs,  that  there  is  a  deficicn(;y  of  this  there  is  formed  a  mafs  of  callous  matter,  of  c- 
^;;u;. J  matter.  This  is  evident  in  fome  frac  qual  folidity  with  any  part  of  the  bone,  and  of  e- 
'  '.  whcrr  no  callus  will  form,  and  confequent-  qual  01^  greater  diameter.  , Hence  the  ftrength  of 
'    -i  boac  remains  difunited.     The  fame  thing  the  bone  in  that  place  is  even  greater  than  it  was 

•  :rrcu  once  in  the  lower  jaw  of  an  adult  body:  before  :  a  wife  provifion  of  nature,  fince  bones, 
^"Ci^l  that  part  on  one  nde,  which  is  beyond  when  once  broken,  are  feldom  fet  in  fo  good  a 

•  c  :-nh,  was  of  a  fubftance  between  that  of  diredion  as  at  firft  ;  and  therefore  they  would  be 
-    ' ' -\j^t    and  a  ligament.'     In  children  that  more  liable  to  be  broke  in  the  fame  place  again, 

cic^:  of  the  rickets,  the  ]>ones  have  proved  and  would  be  reunited  with  greater  difficulty,  or 

'  *  ."*u  ip<jngy;  and  the  periofteum  in  fome  pla-  perhaps  not  at  all. 

c    r  ifrj.  tirrtcs  its  natural  thicknefs;  but  the  car-        (loo.)  The  firft  objeds  of  confideration  in  oftcr 

-■- '  ihd  cartilaginous  epiphyfes  had  no  appa-  ology,  are  the  body  and  the  extremities  of  a  bone. 

^   '  i'ltTTiiinn  in  their  texture,  though  enlarged  Th^  ancients  gave  the  name  of  <:/.y//>Z^// to  the  bor 

■  i  Tv  than  twice  their  natural  diameters.    All  dy  or  mi^ldle  part,  and  divided  the  extremities  in- 

•     -ncvU   bones    have   a   large   middle   cavity,  to  apophxfis  a\m\  eplphxfis*     An  apophyfis,  or  pror 

^   -b  contain!!   an    oily  mahkow,  and  a  great  r^,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  an  eminence 

'  "bcr  of  U  flTcr  cells  towards  their  extremities,  continued  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  whereas  aa 

*^       amtain  a  bloody  marrow.    The  marrow  epiphyfis  is  at  firft  a  fort  of  an  appendage  to  th^ 

'  vjy  confidcrable  ufc  to  the  bones;  for  by  bone,   by   mei^us   of  an  intermediate  cartilage. 

'-  -nn/  their  tranfverfe  can.als,  and  pafling  from  Maiiy  epiphyfes,  which  appear  as  diftindl  bones 

'     hiij  the  longftudinal  ones,  it  is  communica-  in  the  foetus,  afterwards  become  apophyfes ;  for 

\  ^  all  the  plates  to  fofttn  and  conned  thefr  they  are  at  length  fj  completely  united  to  th^ 

■-^'i  V.  hereby  thtv  are  prefervcd  from  becoming  body  of  the  bone  as  not  bediftinguiftiablefromit 

'       -:ilc ;  as  we  fee  they  do  in  burnt  bones,  or  in  tlic  adult  ftate.     It  is  not  unufual,  however,  at 

•  -^  t«>n^  cxpofed  to  the  air,  in  people  labouring  the  a^;c  of  j8  and  rvcu  20  years,  to  find  the  ex- 
^  -' oM  age,  lues,  or  fcurvy.     In  all  which  ca-  tremities  of  bi)res  ftiH  in  the  ftate  of  epiphyfis. 

- 1^^<^  t/il  w  cither  in  too  littJc  quantity,  or  has        (loi.)   The  names  given  to  the   procefles  of 

^"  '^uHii  good   qualities  impaired.    Befules  this  bones  are  expreffive  of  their  ftiape,  fize,  or  ufc> 

^    iTiU^c  which  the  fubftance  of  bones  has  from  thus  if  a  procefs  is  large  4nd  of  a  fpherical  form, 

■  --  ^-?.rrow,  their  articulations  are  faid  ty  receive  it  is  called  capuif  or  bead ;  if  the  head  is  flatted, 

'  ^ii  benefit  from  it:  for  it  is  thought,  that  the  it  is  termed  condjU^    Some  procefles,  from  their 

rojTuw  piiTes  into  the  articular  cavities,  through  refemblance  to  a  ftiletto,  a  breaft,  or  the  beak  of 

^  r  Ljici  which  ire  in  the  bones  near  tlie  large  a  crow,   are  called  ^/o/V,  majloidy  or  coracoid : 

;"'^t<i.    And  as   a  proof  of  this,  it  is  alledged,  others  are  ftylcd  ridges  tx  fpines.    The  two  pro- 

i  a  h'jtchcTS,  upon  feeing  the  greater  or  lefler  cefl^es  of  the  os  femoHs  derive  their  nam^  of  tro- 

q.^ur/  of  mixTOw  ih  tBc  bones  of  cows;  can  chanters  from  their  ufe. 
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(io»0  Bones,  2ft  alrrady  obfenrcd,  have  their  more  uneven  futures*  fomc  of  which  in  the  fax 

,caf(tie€  as  well  af  their  proceffes.    Thefe  cavities  remain  to  the  ^reateft  a^e.    It  alfo  happens  fotn 

•cither  extend  quite  through  the  rfubftai>ce,  or  ap*  times,  that  while  a  bone  is  qflifying  from  its  ce; 

pear  only  as  deprellions.    The  former  arc  called  tre,  a.diftant  part  begins  a  new  oflification,  ai 

Jhramina  or  Holejf  and  thefe  foramina  are  foiiie-  forms  a  diftindt  bone,  which  may  happen  to  be 

times  termed  canals  or  eondmtjf  accordinr  to  their  any  .figure.    Thefe  bones  are  ofteneft  found 

form  and  extent.    Of  the  deprelfiops,  fomc  are  -Ihe  lambdoidalfuture,  and  are  there  called  oi 

ufefiil  in  articulation.    Thefe  are  called  cctylmd  triquetra.   But  the  ends  or.|ides  of  bones,  that  »i 

ivhen  they  are  deep,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  os  in-  intended  ibr  motion,  are  hindered  from  unitin 

nominatum,  where  it  leceives  the  head  of  the  os  by  the  cartilages  v/hich  cover  them  ;  for  \vh< 

femoris ;  or  gleneid  when  they  are  fuperficial,  sis  thefe  cartOages  are  eroded,  the  i>ones  very  rc4di 

in  the  fcapula,  where  it  receives  the  os  humeri,  unite,  and  rorm  s^i  anchylofis. 

Of  the  depreflions  that  are  not  dd\gned  for  axti-  (loS.)  The  extremities  of  all  thofe  bones  th 

dilation,  thofe  whi(:h  have  finall  apertures  are  are  articulated  for  very  manifcft  motions,  or  thi 

called  .^1^;  others  that  are  large,  and  not  c-  are  not  placed  againft  other  bones,  are  tipped  wii 

(jually  futrounded  by  high  bHpis,  are  ftylcd ji%^;  ^iptyfis or  additional'bonesywbddi infomemeafu 

uich  as  arc  long  and  narrow,  furn^s;  or  if  determine  their  growth  ^dBgure.  Theepipbyil 

"broad  and  fupcrficial  without  brims,  jinmjittes.  are  united  chiefly  to  fuch'bbnesas  are  defined  i{ 

Some  are  called  digital  irntreJRonsy  from  their  re-  frequent  and  violent  motion';  and  for  this  purpk) 

femblanceto  the  traces  or  a  nnger  onXoft  bodies  they  are  wiiely  framed  of  a  larger  diameter  ths 

The  bones  compoOng  the  .ikeletoh  are  fo  con-  khe  bone  Ihey  belong  to.    By  this  means,  the  fta 

Ibuded,  that  the  end  of  every  bqne  is  perfectly  face  of  iconladl  between  the  two  bones  of  any  a 

adapted  to  the  extremity  of  that  with  which  it  is  ticulation  being  increafed,  their  conjunftion  b 

•connedled,  and  this  coonej^ion  forms  What  is  ci\ll-  'comes  imner,  and  the  mufcles  inferted  into  thet 

cd  their  articulation,        "      -            aft  with  greater  force,  .by  reafon  of  their  axes  h 

(103.)  Articulation  is  divided  into  diarthro'  ing  further  removed  fr6m  the  centre  of  motion: 

^j,  fynarthr^^  and  ampbiarihrojisy  or  moveable,  (109. J  Bones  in  general  are  compofed  of  a  era 

immoveable,  and  mixed  articulation.  Each pf  the  inany  plates,  each  of  which  is  made, up  of  nbr< 

two  firft  has  its  fubdivifions.    Thus  the  diartbro'  or  firings  united  byfmaller  fibrils;  which  betxi 

Jui  or  moveable  articulation,  includes,  i.  the  e-  irregularly  difpofed,  and  interwoven  with  the  i 

nartbrojis^  as  it  is  called,  when  a  brge  head  is  ad-  ,-ther  larger  fibres,  make  a  reticular  wprk.    Th 

Tnitted  into  a  deep  cavity^  as  in  the  articulation  off  texture  is  plainly  £een  in  the  bones  of  fcetufei 

the  OS  femoris  with  the  00'ihnominatum.    a.  Ar-  which  have  not  theur  parts  clofely  compared 

throdia^  when  a  round  head  is  articulated  uith  a  and  in  the  bones  of  adults  which *have  been  bunil 

iuperfidal  cavity,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  os  humeri  long  expofed  to  the  weather,  or  whofe  compoj 

4ind  fcapula.    3.  GinglimuSf  or  hinge  like  arficu-  tion  has  been  loofened  by  difeafes.  *  The  chinki 

latiorf,  as  in  the  connexion  of  the  thigh-bone  with  which  arc  generally  made  according  to  the  dire< 

the  tibia.   The  enarthrolis  and  arthrodia  allow  of  tions  of  the  larger  fibres  of  bones,  that  hav^  undci 

jmotion  to  all  fides ;  the  gingliinps  only  of  flexion  gone  the  action  of  fire  or  of  the  weather,  fhew  tii 

and  exterifion.                                           '        :.  greater  ftrength  of  the£?,  than  of  the  fibres  whic 

(104.)  The  SYNARTHROSIS,  or  immoveable  ar-  .conned  them, 

ticulation,  includes,  i.  The  future,  when  the  two  •  (no.)  3ut  although  the  exterior  part  of  bon< 

'}}ones  are  indented  into  each  other,  as  is  the  cafe  is  compc^d  of  firm  compact  plates,  yet  they  ai 

^th  the  parietal  l)one8.     3.  Gomphofis,  when  all  more\)r  lefs  cavernous  internally.    In  foni 

•one  botae-  is  fixed  into  another,  in  the  manner  {e.  g.  tlie  thin  part  of  the /copula)  the  folid  fide 

the  teeth  are  placed  in  their  fockets.  are  brought  fo  near,  that  httle  cavity  can  be  fcec 

(iof5«)  The  term  amphiarthrosis  is  applied  and  in  others  (os  bumeri,  osfemorisy  &c.)  the  cj 

-to  thefe  articulations  which  partake  t>oth  of  the  vities  are  large  and  vifible.   But  the  internal  fpoi 

llynarthrOfis  ^nd  diarthrofis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  gy  texture  is  evident  in  voung  animals;  and  foni 

tne  bones  of 'the  vertebrae,  which  are  arable  of  or  it  *may  b^  feen  in  thofe  of  the  greateft  ag< 

fnottan  in  a  xeitain  degree,  although  they  are  Thb  fpongy  cavernous  internal  part  of  bones  i 

firmly  connected  together  by  intermediate  carti-  generally  csdled  their  cancellit  or  lattict  vtorJk. 

Jages.  '  (in.)  All  the  bones  in*  the  human  body,  e) 

(106.)  Symp.hysi^  is  the  union  of  two  bones  cept  the  teeth,  and  thofe  parts  of  bones  whic 

in^o  one ;  as  in  the  lower  jaw,  ^r  inftance,  which  are  covered  with  cartilage,  or  where  mufcles  t\ 

in  the  feetus  confifts  of  two  diftind  bones,  but  be-  ligaments  ariie  Or  are  inferted,  are  covered  vrith 

comes  one  in  a  more  advanced  age,  by  the  offifi-  fine  membrane,  which  upon  the  IkuU  is  calle 

catioo  of  the  uniting  cartilajge,— When  bones  are  pericranium^  but  in  all  other  parts  prriofteum.    \ 

thus  joined  by  the  means  of  cartilages,  the  union  ferves  for  the  mufcles  to  Aide  eafy  upon,  and  t 

h  flyled  fjncbondr^j  ;  when  by  ligaments  Jyneu-  prevent  their  being  lacerated  by  the  rough  fibr< 

r^*  Vhich  compole  the  bones.    It  ts  every  where  hi 

(107.)  Bones  that  are  not  caloulated  fbrmotioiu  of  finall  blood  veifels,  which  enter  the  bones  ft^ 

as  thofe  of  the  (cull,  the  ofla  innominata,  &c.  alfo  their  n^uriihmeut ;  but  the  internal  fubftaoo:  < 

hoom  with  their  epiphyfes,  when  they^  meet,  preft  the  Jaiger  bones  is  nourifh^l  b/the  veflcls,  whiclj 

into  each  other,  and  form /ttfKTu, 'Which  foondi^  as  haa  been  already  obforedi  enter  obliqudj 

appear  in  thofe  that  join,  while  their  offific  mat-  through  their  middle. 

ler  is  foft ;  but  thofe  that  yrow  harder  before  they  (n^O  The  Synovial  ^lamds  are  finall  b(| 

voeetyprds  more  n^ly  into  each  othcTi  and  make  dies^  Aippoied  to  be  of  a  glandular  ftruanrc,  rim 
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ac»2!Dg:i7  vkvAnt  (ecreting  a  fluid  of  a  clear  ck ;  the  bone  of  the  arm  ot  ob  humeri ;  the 

msh^sMoo*  naturct  which  (erves  to  lubricate  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  and  thofe  of  the  hand* 

tbe  joinU.   They  are  placed  in  fmall  cavities  in  The  lower  extremity  on  each  fide  of  the  trunlc 

Ctf  aticslations  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being  confiAs  of  the  thigh  bone  and  the  bones  of  the 

^ntfr  cQopreflcd  by  the  motion  of  the  jointf  leg  and  foot. 

(x « of  too  thick  a  coniiftencey  tl\e  joint  becomes  c     n  u    . 

if,  zikiiocspable  of  flexion  or  extenlion.    This  (xi6.)  Tbt  mutual  indentation  of  one  bone 

's  vis k termed  ^MET^/e^.  with  another,  forms  what  is  called  a  Suture* 

UiUThe  Ligaments  of  the  Joints  are  Thofe  which  have  proper  names  we  ihall  de« 

ot^  rtmtd  GT  ^Mi/al,    The  round  ligaments  are  fcribe;  thofe  which  have  not,  will  be  found  to 

r¥!6teDdtaoa8,  and  inelaflic.    The^  are  ftrong,  derive  their  names  from  the  bones  which  tbe^  fur-> 

f  exihir,  and  are  found  only  in  the  joint  of  the  round,    iw  The  coronal  JUturs  runs  acrols  the 

k^i  lai  ip  the  articulation  of  the  os  femoris  fluill,from  one  upper  edge  of  the  fphenoidal  bone 

«ith  tht  OS  tODominatum.    The  burfal,  or  capfu*  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  parietal  to  the  frontaf 

hr  %»S£irts,  iorroaud  the  whole  joint  like  a  bones,    a.  The  fagittal  future  joins  the  parietaF 

T^.t  aid  SIC  to  be  found  in  the  articulations  bones;  begins  at  the  o»occipitis,  and  is  continued 

«^  iBow  motion  every  way,  as,  in  the  articu*  to  the  os  frontis.    Iel  children  it  defcends  to  the- 

hJoaflf  the  arm  with  the  fcapula.  nofe,  the  os  frontis  in  them  .being  two  bones  ;; 

(J14.)  Afcwoftholtf  ikes,  called  Bursje  Mu-  and  fometimes  it  is  found  in  adult  fubje<fts.    3* 

coi^  VQt  known  tof  ^mer  anatomifts,  but  By  The  lambdoidal  future  joins  the  back  part  of  the 

Bsc^tlirpeatermimbcr  have  been  iince  diico*  ofla  bregmatis,  or  parietal  bones,  to  the  ui»ev 

^^  hf  6r  Monro,  who  obferves,  that  they  are  part  of  the  occipital.     In  this  loture  are  n-e^ 

to  be  Oft  iiith  in  the  extremities  of  the  body  on-  quentiy  obferved  imall  bones  called  ofla  trique^ 

JTi  ti<  BBoy  of  them  are  placed  entirely  on  the  tra,  and  fometimes  they  occur  in  other  futures, 

■flerfidn  of  the  teodonty  between  thefe  and  the  4*  The  fjuamous  future  is  formed  by  the  upper 

^"Kx  Many  odlcrs  cover  not  only  the  inner,  part  of  the  temporal  and  fphenoidal  bones  wrap- 

Mttif  outer  Ides  of  the  tendons,  or  are  Inter-  ping  over  the  lower  edges  of  the  parietal  bones* 

pofed  between  the  teodoDs  and  external  parts,  5.  The  tranfverfe  future  runs  acrois   the  face 

svcS  a  between  thofisand  the  bones.    A  few  through  the  bottoms  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 

^  &CI  are  obferwtl  where  the  procefies  of  It  joins  the  lower  edge  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the 

^QC9  pb^  upoQ  xhc  ligaoaents,  or  where  one  os  fphenoidcs,  maxillz  fuperioris)  ofla  nafi,  un- 

feac  pbyi  upon  anc^tBer;    Their  proper  mem-  guis,  plana,  palati,  and  malarumk- 

nae  istliin  and  traoiparent,  but  very  denfe,.and  (;ci7-)  An  evident  advantage,  arifing  from  the 

ppabSc  of  confining  air  or  aay  other  fluid.    It  is  ftuU  being  divided  into  fo  many  bones  is,  that  it 

V^  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  the  common  is  neither  fo  liable  to  be  fradtured,  nor  to  have 

^^  fiihtanrg.     Between  the  buria  and  the  fradlures  extended  fo  far-as  would  happen  ivere 

bnd  fibftiDce  of  a  boQCy  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  it  conxpofed  of  one  bone  only.    This  ftrudure  is' 

^^  t(M2gfa  membrsDie  is  v«ry  generally  interpo-  alfo  convenient  to  the  proccfs  of  ofliHcation,  as 

^  To  the  cdlular  fubftancc  on  the  outfide  of  has  been  already  ihewn ;  and  it  is  (till  more  inb- 

^  beiia,  the  adipofe  fubltance  is  conne^ed  f  portant  to  iiitants  in  the  birth,  becaufe  theie 

°*^  where  die  buria  covers  a  tendon,  carti-  bones  not  being  peife<5l  at  that  time,  admit  of 

*?"^»  or  bone,   much   expoiled   to  preffure  or  being  prefled  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  head 

•<<^.   In  firveral  places  a  mafs-  of  fat,  cover*  conform  to  the  ihape  and  dimcndons  of  the  parts 

w  vTth  the  corttinuatlon  of  the  meml^ane  of  through  which  it  is  to  pais. 

^  l«i^  projcdis  into-  its  cavity..    The  edges  (nS.)  Ten  of  the  bones  of  the  head  corapofc* 

^*^sare  drnded  into  fringes.    The  inner  fide  the  Cranium,  the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  contain 

1^  Oie  membrane  \a  luiooth,  and  is  exttemely  the  brain,  and  defend  it  fronv  external  fnjuries.^ 

S^pcj  from  the  hqoor  fecreted  in  it.  The  ftruo^  Thefe  bones  merit  particular  defcription. 

1^  Gf  the  borik  bears  a  ftrong  refcmblance  to»  (119-)  i>  &  a*  The  Oss  a  Pari  £  tali  a  are  two 

'^  C2|)fuUr  ligaments  of  the  joints.  large  bones  which  compofe  the  fupenor  and  la« 

'^)  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  teral  parts  of  the  AluU.    On  thcur  mfide  they  ara 

*^  without  mcntioniiig^the  SxEL^Toif.  The  remarkably  imprinted  by  the  arteries  of  the  du- 

*^  *  '           ........        .      ..  ra  mater,  exhibiting  fome what  the  appearance  of 

the  branches  of  a  tree. 

_   (120.)  3.  The  Os  Frontis  fomiM  the  upper 

^;:ther  in  their  xaturai  order.    It  is  (aid  to  be  a  and  fore  part  of  the  cranium.    Its  inferior  parts 

^^-^  ikdcton,  when  the  bones  axe  conncdbed  compofe  the  fupenor  portions  of  the  orbit  of 

'who-  by  their  own  proper  ligaments ;  aiid  an  the  eyes,  where,  on  its  infides,  are  impreffed 

fpjcial  oce,  wbeathey  ara  joined  by  any  other  the  valvuli  of  the  brain.     In  its  middle  above 

'r^**  's  wircy  &c.    The  ikeleton  is  generaU  the  os  ethmoides  ufually  ariies  a  thin   fpine* 

ijl^'^d  into  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities,  which  ftrengthens  that  part  of  Uie  bone,  it  being 

itc  fiit  dtrifion  tocludes  the  bones  of  the  ora-  otherwiie  weak  from  its  flatnefs.    In  fome  fkuUs 

(aim  sad  fiioe.    The  bones  of  the  trunk  are  the  this  fpine  is  wanting ;  but  then  the  bone  is  ufually 

■^n^  Tin,  fteraum,  and  bones  of  the  pelvb.  The  thicker  in  that  place,  and  from  its  middle,  cxter- 

HPP^aticmity  on  each  fide  confifts  of  the  two  nally,  goes  a  procefs  which  fupports  the  bones 

vQQoof  theIfaiottlder|Tiz«  the  Icapula  and  dain-  of  the  nofe*    Immediately  above  the  os  eth- 
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rnoided  in  this  bone  is  a  fmall  olm  i  ule,  through 
livhich  runs  a  vein  into  the  beginning  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal finus  of  the  dura  mater;  and  on  the 
Upper  edge  of  each  orbit,  a  fmall  perforation,  or 
notch,  through  which  nerves  and  an  artery  j^afs 
to  the  forehead  ;  it  has  alfo  a  fmall  hole  in  each 
orbit,  near  the  os  planum,  through  which  paflesa 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  In  the  fubftance 
of  this  bon^  near  the  nofe  are  two,  three,  four,  and 
fometimes  five  finufes,  which  open  into  the  nofe  ; 
they  differ  very  much  in  ditfertnt  perfons,  and  are 
very  rarely  found  in  children.  Thefe  fir.ufcs,  and 
the  fpine  in  this  bone,  make  it  very  dangerous,  if 
not  impra(5licable,toapply  a  trephine  on  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  part  of  the  fore-hcnd. 

(ill.)  4. The  Os  Lr HMOiD?.Syor Jjc'"jf-!ikt'  honff 
is  about  two  inches  in  circumfe'ciicc,  and  is  fiat- 
ed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  kifis  of  the  fkull, 
being  almofl  furroundcd  by  the  bone  laft  dcfcri- 
bed.  It  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes, 
through  which  the  olfadory  ncrvc^s  pafs.  From 
its  middle  arifes  a  laree  proccfs  named  cnfla^gal- 
li ;  and  oppofite  to  this  a  thin  one  which  in  part 
divides  the  nofe.  The  greater  part  of  the  laininaj 
fpongiofie  in  the  nofe  belong  to  this  bone. 

(122.)  5.  The  Os  Sphenoides  is  of  fo  very  ir- 
regular a  fliape  as  fcarcely  to  a^low  of  verbal  de- 
fcription.  It  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  bills  of 
the  IkuU,  and  is  bounded  by  the  os  fronti>,  eth- 
inoides,  vomer,  occipitis,  maxilla;  fiipevioris,  olTa 
parietalia,  palati,  malarutn,  temporum,  and  pe- 
trofa,  which  are  parts  of  the  former  bonc^.  In 
its  infide,  next  the  brain,  is  a  cavity  named  cella 
turcica,  which  is  bounded  by  four  procciVcs  cal- 
led clinoides  ;  under  the  two  force loft  of  which 
pafs  tlie  internal  carotid  aitt t:o>,  ?.m\  from  their 
outfides  arc  continued  two  thin  long  proceli^s 
upon  that  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  fepa- 
ratcs  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  from  the 
pofterior.  Oppofite  to  the  cella  turcica  h  a  pro- 
cefs  which  makes  part  of  the  fe])tum  naiium. 
On  the  outfide  of  the  fkull  adjoining  to  the  up- 
per jaw,  are  two  procelTes  of  this  bone  on  each 
fide,  named  ptcrvgoidcs,  from  which  arife  oi^e  on 
each  fide  near  the  palate,  which  have  no  name. 
Over  thefe  pafs  the  tendons  of  the  pter^'^o/la- 
phalina  cxterni  mufclcs  ;  and  nearer  towards  the 
occiput,  between  thcfc  and  the  ftyloid  procelles 
of  the  ofTa  petrofa,  arife  two  more  fmall  nigged 
procelTes.  Under  the  cella  turcica,  in  this  bone, 
is  a  finus  or  two,  modly  found  in  adults,  but  in 
Children,  confiding  only  of  fiich  a  fpongy  fubftance 
as  is  feen  in  the  ends  of  fome  of  the  bones.  Ac- 
cording to  fome  writers,  this  finus  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  OS  ethmoidcs.  At  the  infide  of  the 
bafis  of  the  two  anterior  clinoid  proceffes  arc  two 
round  holes,  which  are  the  firft  foramina  of  the 
ikull ;  through  thefe  the  optic  nerves  pafs.  Al- 
moft  under  thefe,  towards  the  fides  of  the  fkull, 
are  two  irregular  fiits,  named  foramina  lacera,  oi' 
the  fecond  foramina  of  the  fkull,  through  which 
pafs  nencs  and  blood  vefills  into  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes.  Under  thcfc  again,  towards  the  occi- 
put, are  two  round  holes,  which  make  the  third 
foramina,  and  through  which  pafs  nen-es  to  the 
face.  About  half  an  inch  nearer  the  occiput 
are  two  mt^re,  of  an  oval  figure,  which  arc  the 
fourth  foraaiir.a;  and  through  which  pafs  the 
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lirgeft  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  I 
draw's  breadth  farther  are  two  veiy  fmall  oncri 
called  the  fifth  foramina,  through  which  tho:I 
branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  enter  that  are  be 
flowed  upon  the  dura  mater.  Between  this  hi 
defcribed  bone  and  the  ofTa  petrofa  are  two  largi 
rough  holes,  in  which  are  fometimes  feen  lar^^ 
veins ;  and  from  thefe  holes,  through  part  of  tin 
OS  fphenoides,  under  the  pterygoid  procelfes  pi  0 
ceed  the  fmrll  apertures,  thn-»ugh  wliich  pafs  ar 
terics  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe.   " 

(i2.v)  6  Sc  7.  The  two  OssA  Temporum  nr 
fituatcd  below  the  parietal  bones,  at  the  middl 
and  lower  parts  of  the  fides  of  the  fcull.  I'hc] 
have  each,  at  their  back  parts,  one  brge  fpoi\>r; 
proccfs  called  mammillaii?,  or  mafloideus ;  ani 
from  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  each,  a  pru 
ccfs  ill  lies,  which  joins  the  ofTa  malarura,  diu 
which  is  named  %ygoma!is  or  zygomatnuj, 

(124.)  8  Sc  9.  The  two  Ossa  Petrosa  lie  be 
twten  the  former  bones  and  the  occipital  bone  1 
or  rather  are  portions  of  the  former,  as  they  r.r 
HLver  found  feparate  in  adult  bodies.  Each  on  it. 
outPide  hrts  one  long  Hender  procefs  called  fiyli 
formis,  and  near  the  fide  of  this  procefs  a  for.i 
men,  running  obliquely  forwards  into  the  fcull 
and  throu^'h  which  the  carotid  arteries  pafs  U 
the  br.in.  Thefe  are  the  fi.xth  foramina,  and  tw< 
foramina  in  the  infide  of  the  fcull  leading  to  thi 
organs  of  hearing,  which  are  the  feventh  forami 
na.  *  The  ridges  on  the  upper  parts  of  each  o 
thefe^bones  help  to  keep  the  brain  fleady,  and  an 
ftrong  fiipports  to  the  thin  and  f^at  parts  of  thi 
fcull.  What  remains  to  be  faid  of  this  bone  be 
longs  properly  to  the  defcription  of  the  oreans  o 
heariiig,  to  which  wc  refer.  Between  the  lafl  dc 
fciibed  bones  and  the  following  bone  are  tw< 
larre  holes,  which  are  the  8th  foramina.  Throu;^;| 
thefe  pafs  the  8th  pair  of  nerves  and  the  laterj 
f^nuf^^s.  Sometimes  there  are  two  on  each  fido 
one  for  the  nerve  and  one  for  the  finus.  To  theli 
foramina  we  may  add  another  very  fVnall  one  01 
each  fide,  through  which  pafs  the  portioncs  dar. 
of  the  auditory  nerves ;  and  fometimes  there  i 
another  for  the  pafiage  of  an  arter)'. 

(125.)  ro.  The  Os  Occipiti*  fonns  all  th 
back  part  of  the  fcull.  It  is  bounded  by  the  fphc 
noidal,  tempoi'al,  petrofal,  and  parietal  bones 
It  has  two  fmall  apophyfes,  by  which  it  ii;  ai  ticu 
lated  to  the  fpine.  Near  thofe  apophyfes  are  twi 
fmall  foramma,  which  are  the  ninth  of  the  fculi 
and  through  them  pafs  the  ninth  pair  of  ner\  es.  B(j 
twten  thefe  \^  the  great  or  tenth  foramen,  througl 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  defii-ends  into  th 
fpine,  the  cervical  arteries  enter,  and  the  cervi 
cal  veins  pafs  out.  In  tlie  infide  «f  this  bone  is 
cnicial  fpine  imprcfled  by  the  longitudinal  ani 
lateral  finufes;  and  on  the  outfide,  oppofite  ti 
the  middle  of  this  fpine,  in  fome  bodies,  is  a 
apophyfis,  and  from  tliat  dio\\m"  to  the  great  forJ 
men  a  fmall  thin  fpine.  The  fpincs  in  this  bon 
are  of  the  fame  ufc  with  thofc  in  ihc  os  fronti 
and  other  bones,  viz.  to  flrcngthen  it.  The  thin 
ner  parts  of  this  bone  are  alfo  defended  by  th 
mufcics  that  cover  them ;  a  kind  of  provifioi 
which  is  very  neceffary,  fincc  we  can  Icaft  defen< 
this  part,  and  blows  here  arc  of^en  attended  witi 
the  inoft  fatal  confcqucnccs.  There  exiiU  in  mol 
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ljjfl>  aCbramcn  behind  each  apophyfis  of  the  oc-  low^r  edge  of  this  jaw  are  the  alveoji,  oj  fccketgf 

cpi!ii  bone.    Through  thefc  pafs  finufv-s  from  for  the  tteth.    All  the  body  of  the  maxHlary  bonef 

\k.  UtcraJ  finnfes  to  the  external  cervical  veins ;  is  hollow,  and  leaves  a  large  finus,  Which  is  coni- 

ifid  by  means  of  thefe  patTages,  as  in  all  other  monly  called  antrum  highmorianum.    When  the 

cwrcurications  of  the  Time  fort,  the  blood  paf-  os  maxillare  is  feparated  from  all  the  other  honc's 

fo  trora  thofc  that  happen  to  be  fiircharged  by  of  the  fkcleton,  its  antrum  appears  to  have  a  large 

ari  ;>.>fVuiT  of  the  heaid,  into  thofc  that  from  the  aperture  into  the  noftrils  ;  but,  in  a  recent  fub- 

iir-^  pofturc  would   have   been   almoft   empty,  je^,  it  is  fo  covered  at  its  back  part  by  the  palate 

5(36  iVaJU  as  want  thefe  foramina  ha\e  two  finu'  bone,  in  the  middle  by  the  os  ipongiofum  inferi- 

\:r'  wti:h  arjwcr  the  fame  purpofe.    Any  perfon  us,  and  before  by  a  flrong  membrane,  that  one 

«q!s:.tri  with  each  bone  of  the  cranium,  can,  or  fometimes  two  holes,   fcarcely  fa  large  as  a 

wik^it  diificulty,  examine  them  as  they  ftand  crow  quill,  are  only  left  at  the  upper  part;  which, 

Qsicd.  fo  as  to  know  the  fliapes,  fizes,  diftances,  after  a  fhort  winding  procefs,  open  into  the  nol-" 

iiu  uf  tkcir  fcveral  parts,  and  the  forms,  capaci-  trils  between  the  two  ofTa  fpojigiofa.    At  the  bot- 

tfe:>  ic  of  (he  cavities  foroQtd  by  them.    This  torn  of  thfs  cavity,  we  may  often  obferve  fomef 

if  of^itufc  towards  undcrftanding  the  anatomy  protuberances,  in  which  the  fmall  points  of  tht^ 

oftic  parts  contiguous  to,  contained  within,  or  roots  of  t|y  teeth  are  contained.     This  caverri 

cj'.acaed  frith  them.  and  the  fockets  of  the  teeth  are  often  divided  by 

St-,  HT     f\^  ^u     T»^  ,--     f  ^t^n.^^         J  the  irtterpolitron  of  only  a  very  thin  bony  platen 

5UT.  m.    Of  'A'   Boh  E  8  e/  the  Face,  und  ^^^^^  i^^Jj^y^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  by  matter,  or  to  be' 

broke  in  drawing  a  tooth. 

•  I :^,)  The  face  is  that  irregular  pile  of  bones        (131-)  5-  'The   Ossa   Palati  arc  two  fmall 

^~j:\  co^pofe  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  bones  that  form  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the 

^'iL.  Thefe  are  divided  by  authors  into  the  up-  mouth,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  bottom  of  each' 

;-^ind/5^rr;;7-rv;7/^,  or  jaws.    The  uppci*  jaw  orbit.     Between  the  ofla  palati  and  OS  maxillarcg 

oTS'3ibof  13  bcncs,  exclunve  of  the  teeth.     Of  neaf  the  pterygoFd  procefiTes  of  the  fphenoidal 

tUff  6  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  maxilla  fn-  bone,  are  two  imall  foramina,  through  which  ar-* 

pci'T,  ind  one  in  the  middle.    The  bones,  Which  teries  and  nerves  pafs  to  the  palatfe. 
^in  pairs,  arc  the  ofla  nali,  olfa  malarum,  olTa        (132.)  6.  The  C3s  Spongiosum  is  ufually treat-* 

urruiv,  oiTa  maxjlTaria,  ofia  palati,  and  offa  fpoQ*  eti  as  a  diftin^t  bone,  though  it  is  oilly  the  fpon* 

^:"2  itifcriora.     The  lingle  bone  is  the  vomer.  gy  laminas  in  the  nofe,  of  th^  os  ethmoides  and 

•  i:;.)  I.  The  Ossa  Nasi  make  the  upper  part  offa  plana,  but  chiefly  of  the  os  ethmoides,  trt 

oftHcrofc,  and  form  that  kind  of  arch,  which  is  whi<5n  it  ufually  adheres.    The  Ossa  turbina-* 

find!  :o  fuftain  fuch  injuries  as  the  nofe  is  meft  ta,  or  spqngiosa  inTeriora,  refemblc  the  fu^ 

cT^'jiVd  to,  as  blow 9,  bruifcs,  &c.  perior  ofla  fpongiofa  in  fliapc  and  fubftance,  but 

liS.)  a.  The  Ossa  Malarum  Compofe  the  have  their  anterior  and  upper  edges  C9iltiguou8  tor 

E^tcrioT,  lower,  anil  outer  parts  of  the  orbits  of  the  tranfverfe  rrdges  of  the  nafal  proceffes  of  the? 

^--c'ci.    T^cy  have  each  a  fiioit  procefs,  which  ftiaxrllary  and  palate  bones.     Fron)  their  upper 

p'Xfiji.in*  the  proceflus jugaTcs  of  the  tempo-  ftraight  <:(\%^y  two  fmall  procefles  (land  out:  the 

ri  bocca,  and  forai  arches  which  have  been  calf-  poftcrior.  Which  is  the  broadeft,  defccnds  to  cover 

td '  iTi  jugaJLi.  Ibme  of  the  antrum  highraorianniYi ;  the  anterior 

i2«?.)  i.  Ossa  Usoitts  are  fituatcd  immedF-  rifes  up  to  join  the  ^s^nguis,  and  to  make  part 

«^  bduw  the  OS  frontis  towaicls  the  nofe,  and  of  the  lachrymal  du(5l. 

t-ALfl  the  orb'0  of  the  eyes,  whofe  anferior  and         {^:}>Z*)  7-  The  Vower,  fo  calfed  from  its  re- 

'•'tr  parts  iheyliclp  to  compofe.    Between  each  fcmblance  to  ^  flow-Jfjarej  is  featcd  between  thci 

cjitrtcand  the  upper  jaw  i<»a  foramen  as  large  bones  of  the  palate,  and  the  fphenoidal  bone.    It 

'*  a  eoofc  quill,  fur  the  paflage  c»f  the  lachrymal  is  alfo  joined  to  the  procefs  of  the  ethmoides,  and 

f'K!  into  the  nofe.     Through  this  the  punda  part  of  the  lower  jaw.     Its  fore  part  is  fpongy^ 

'*-Srj7nanq  carry   off  any  fuperfluous  moifturc  and  is  continued  to  the  middle  cartilage  of  the? 

ij^-'^  ifte  e)-es.  nofe.    Thfe  bone  and  cartilage  form  thcy^/wjf 

I  %i4.  TheOs  Maxillare  Superior  isof-  naji. 
*cTj  dccribed  as  lingle,  though  it  evidently  confifts        (i.uO  81.  Tbi^OssA  Plana  are  feated  imme- 

»^t^o  bones  jo'mcd  by  a  future,  which  is  fcarCe  e-  diately  beyond  the  foregoing  bones,  m  the  orbits 

"^  oWJtcrated.    It  has  two  procefles,  which  join  of  the  eyes,  and  arc  near  thrice  aB  big.    They  arc 

''^  0?  firontis,  aod  make  part  of  the  nofe ;  and  a  rather  fmooth  furface*  of  the  o»  fpongiofam,  thap 

-8^.  which  joins  to  the  cartilage  of  the  feptuni  diftindt  bones,  aqd  are  very  often  impcrfe<ft.  ^ 

^  Iti  upper  and  outer  parts  compofe  the  low-        (135O  9.  The  Maxilla  In^'erio'r,  or  t<ywef 

7  T'onion*  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes ;  {ts  lower  Jawy  is  articulated  with  loofe  cartilages  to  th^ 

^^,  all  that  part  of  the  fac6  under  the  checks,  temporal  bones,  by  two  procefles,  narned  condy^ 

'^:s  uA  nofe  to  the  mouth,  and  two  thirds  of  loides.    Near  thefe  arife  two  more,  called  coro- 

t't  rcwf  of  the  rtouth.    A  little  below  the  orbitt  nales,  aftd  at  the  infidc  of  the  chili  a  fmall  rough 

^  ^^'f  qrcj,  in  tbb  bone,  arc  two  holes,  an<J  procelfus  innominatus.    In  the  inflde  of  thia  botoc^ 

Vhfit.  the  dcQtes  ificifofcs  one  more,  which  di-  under  each  proceflus  coronalis,  is  a  large  fbrameoy 

<  in  mto  two,  as  it  opens  info  the  nofe,  on  each  which  runs  under  the  teethy  and  palfei  out  near 

M-  ./  the  fcptum  nafi.    Between  the  pofterior  the  chin.    Through  tliis  foramea,  the  vefl*cls  paff 

gn'v5ing  iceih  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  two  that  belong  to  the  teeth ;  and  in  the  upper  edge  of 

fc^^i  Ibuie^   called  antra    maxilloB    ftiperioris,  thisjaw  are  the  aIveoli  or  fockets  for  the  teeth. 

»^^ch  open  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe.   In  tho  which  fuldomScxceed  x6  in  each  >aw,   Tbc  if  ftrft 
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in  each  arc  called  inei/breSf  1  he  two  xijxt  rani/w,  and  two  cavities.    The  under  fide  of  this  bo  n< 

the  reft  molares.    The  4  bft  of  thcl'e  are  named  has  a  very  flat  articulation  with  the  next ;    b^ 

denies  fap'untiie^  becaufe  they  do  not  appear  till  which  means  it  is  fitted  for  a  rotatory  motion 

men  arrive  at  years  of  difcretion.    The  incifores  The  fecond  vertebra  is  called  dcniata^  or  axis. 

and  canini  have  onlj  one  finglc  root,  but  the  mo-  from  a  proceft  which  pafles  through  the  formei 

lares  more ;  the  eight  firft,  two ;  and  the  reft,  bone,  and  is  the  axis  upon  which  it  turns ;  never 

fome  3,   fome  4,   efpecially  in  the  upper  jaw;  thelefs  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  contribute 

where  alfo  they  are  fpread  wider,  becaufe  that  fomething  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head 

jaw  being  moi*e  fpongy  than  the  other,  the  teeth  Tht  frocejfuj  dentatm  is  ftrongly  tied  to  the  os  oc 

need  more  fpace  to  fix  them.   Each  of  thefe  roots  dpitis,  and  to  the  atlas  by  ligaments,  to  preveni 

has  a  foramen,  through  which  pafs  an  artei7,  vein,  its  hurting  the  fpinal  marrow.    Of  the  vcrttbrii 

and  nerve,  which  are  expanded  in  a  fine  mem-  la  belong  to  the  back,  and  5  to  the  loins,    Th< 

brane  that  lines  the  cavity  m  each  tooth.    Thefe  o»  facrum  confifts  fomctimcs  of  5,  fomctimti 

vcffels  and  membrane  are  the  feat  of  the  tootb-acb,  of  6  bones,  and  the  os  coccygis  of  4.    If  the  fpiiU 

The  teeth  of  children  caft  off  in  conf^quence  of  had  been  compofcd  ctf  fewer  bones,  they  mull 

the  prefTurc  of  the  new  teeth,  which  caufes  the  have  either  not  been  capable  of  bending  fo  muc: 

roots  of  the  firft  teeth  to  be  abforbed.    When  and  fo  varioully  as  they  do,  or  have  bent  more  ii 

teeth  are  drawn  from  the  jaws  of  adult  perfon«,  each  joint,  which  would  have  endangered  thi 

the  fockets  are  abforbed,  and  new  teeth  very  rare-  fpinal  marrow,  that  runs  through  them. 

ly,  if  ever  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  that  have  (i3g.)Thefuperior  Vertebra  of  the  neck  be 

been  extradled.    All  the  teeth  are  covered,  above  ing  fixed  behind  the  head's  centre  of  gravity,  th« 

the  focket,  with  a  ver>'  hard,  white  vitreous  fub-  neck  is  fo  for  bent  forward,  as"  that  the  laft  o; 

ilancc  called  enameU  which  is  equally  ufeful  and  thefe  vertebrje,  which  has  a  firm  bearing  upo. 

6inamental-  It  is  thickeft  on  the  grinding  furface,  thofe  of  the  thorax,  falls  cxadly  under  the  ccntn 

and  becoming  gradually  thinner  terminates  infen-  of  gravity.    Thofe  of  the  thorax  are  bent  kick 

fibly  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth*    It  fcrves  to  pre-  wards,  behind  the  centre  of  motion,  to  mak^ 

ferve  the  teeth,  and  while  the  enamel  remains  room  for  the  parts  contained  in  the  thorax;  an^i 

found  there  is  no  danger  of  tooth^ch ;  but  when  that  they  might  not  be  made  too  weak  by  thii 

once  it  is  broken  or  injured,  it  is  impoffiblc  to  re-  ftrudlure,  they  arc  formed  for  lefs  motion  that 

ftorc  it.  the  other  vertebrae.    Thofe  in  particular  which  ari 

(136.)  We  cannot  olofe  this  fedioo  without  ta-  bent  fartheft  from  the  centre  of  gravity  have  th< 

king  notice  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  which,  though  it  leaft  motion.    Tlie  middle  vertebra  of  the  loini 

is  not  one  of  the  bones  of  Xhtface^  cannot  be  rank-  are  again  bent  forwards  under  the  centre  of  gra 

cd  any  where  fo  properly,  as  after  the  bones  of  vity,  or  near  it ;  and  from  thence  thcv  go  back 

the  mouth.    It  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  wards  to  the  os  (acrum,  where  being  hxed  to  th^ 

and  was  fo  called  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  ofla  innominata  behind  the  centre  ot  gravity,  th< 

{ts  fappofed  refemblancc  to  the  Greek  letter  v.  articulation  is  therefore  firm  and  without  motion  1 

The  body,  which  is  the  middle  and  In-oadeft  and  from  thence  the  ofla  innominata  are  fo  form 

part  of  the  bone,  is  fo  placed  that'  it  may  be  ea-  ed,  as  that  their  fockets,  into  which  the  thi«^*i 

^ly  felt  at  the  fore  part  of  the  throat.    Anterioriy  bones  are  admitted  and  enjoy  a  free  motion,  ar< 

it  is  irregularly  convex,  and  its  inner  furface  is  exadlly  under  the  centre  of  gravity. 

unequally  concave.    Its  comua,  or  horns,  which  (139O  In  all  thefe  vertebrae,  except  the  firft, 

Are  flat  and  a  little  bent,  being  much  longer  there  is  a  middle  anterior  fpongjJKxly,  by  whicll 

than  the  body,  may  be  dcfcribctl  as  forming  the  they  are  firmly  articulated  with  a  very  ftron^ 

fides  of  the  •»'.    Tht  appendices,  or  little  horns,  intervening  ligament ;  from  the  middle  of  ihi 

are  two  proceflcs  which  rife  up  from  the  articu-  hind  part  of  each,  except  the  firft,  ftands  a  pro 

lations  of  the  comua  with  the  body,  and  are  u-  cefs  named  ^/«/?///y  and  from  everyone  a  pro 

fually  connected  with  the  ftyloid  procefs  on  each  ccfs  on  each  fide,  called  tranfverfalii^  and  X\yi 

fide  by  means  of  a  ligament.    The  ufes  of  this  fuperior,  and  two  inferior  ftiort  ones,  by  wJiicIl 

bone  arc  to  fupport  the  tongue,  and  afford  at-  the  back  parts  of  the  vertebrae  are  articulated; 

tachment  to  a  great  number  of  muicles ;  fome  of  named  ohliqtti/uperiorejt  and  infirioret.   The  fore 

which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while  part  of  the  7  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  two  up 

others  a^  on  the  larynx  and  fouces;  per  of  the  back,  are  flat  forwards,  to  make  rooui 

c»^-  Tvr     f\r^t.  n^  ..,-    y-^i.  rr«      -  for  the  trachea.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the  bach 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  Bones  cftbe  Trunk.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^,3  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

.  ..(137.)  The  TRUNK  confifts  of  thcjpwet  pelvh'f  and  heart,  and  they  are  directed  to  the  right  CuU 

And  thorax,     i.  The  spine  is  compofed  of  24  for  the  better  fituation  of  the  heart,  which  make? 

vertebrae,  bcfides  thofe  of  the  os  (acrum  and  coc-  that  fide  of  the  breaft  more  convex  than  the  o^ 

gis.    Seven  of  thefe  belong  to  the  neck,  and  ther.   The  fpinal  proceflcs  of  the  id,  3d,  4th,  and 

e  firft  of  them  is  called  atUu^  becaufe  it  immc-  jth  vertebra?  of  the  neck  arc  forked ;  the  two  lart 

diately  fuppor^the  held.   Its  upper  fide  has  two  long  and  horizontal,  the  three  or  four  upper  oni  i 

cavities,  into  which  the  apophyfes  of  the  os  occi-  of  the  back  like  them,  only  a  little  declining, 

pitis  are  received;  but  thtfe  two  cavities  £oge-  The  middle  ones  of  the  back  run  obli<jueI)^down< 

ther,  unlike  all  other  joints^  are  laterally  portions  Wards,  and  the  procefles  of  the  remaining  vcrte- 

of  concentric  circles,  by  which  means  they  arc  brae  become  fucccffively  thicker,  ftron^er,  and  left 

but  as  one  joint,  and  fo  fufler  the  head  to  move  declining:  thofe  of  the  loins  being  horizontal,  Vikt 

cafiiy  fide  ways,  which  qtherwifo  it  could  no  the  laft  of  the  neck.    The  mufcles,  that  are  in< 

—  -^fn  do  than  uie  knee^  which  alio  has  two  heads  fertcd  into  the  fpinal  procefl<»  of  tbe  vertebrx  oi 

the 


S', 
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the /m-»?/7w<»//3o»f^,  in  the  at'ult  fuhic(^,i8in  young  fc^^pula;  but  its  upper  cdpe  bting  very  thin,   is 
ptrfons  compaTcd  of  three  botics ;  the  upptr  na-  improptrly  fo   called    in  the  human  lubjcft,    al- 
ined oi  iliumi  the  lower  »»i»d  poftcrior  os  ijibiiy  and  thoiijjh  it  may  be  otherwifc  in  mait^'  quadiupcils. 
the  anteiior  oj  pubh.    The  upper  edge  of  the  At  the  fore  part  i»f  this  edge,  clofe  to  the  cora- 
Slium  is  called  its  ipine,  the  anterior  part  of  the  cold  pruccfs,  is  a  femicirculai  niche  or  groove  i\^ 
fpine  its  apex^  and  a  little  lower  tlie  procejfus  inno-  the  palf.i^e  of  blood  velVels,  which  niche  is  clt-jlVd 
ntinatiLs.     Th.e  os  ilium  has  two  proccU'es,  the  above  with  a  ligament  and  fornetimes  with  bone. 
€>ne  nam^d  the  ohtufe  proccfs,  and  the  other  the  The  fc.ipula  and  clavicle  arc  joined  by  plain  lur- 
Acute.     in  the  centre  of  thcfe  bones  is  the  ac^ta-  faces  tipped  with  cartilage.     I'he  fcapula  is  cou- 
^///ww  or  fockft  in  which  the  motions  of  the  thigh  nci'^UM  to  the  head,  os  hyoidcs,  vertebrae,  ribs, 
bone  are  performed.  In  the  bottom  of  this  Tucket  and  arm  bone,  by  nuifcirs,  that  have  one  end  fil- 
ls another  cavity,  in  which  lies  the  lubricuLiNg  tencd  to  thcfe  bones,  and  the  other  to  the  fcapula, 
gland  whicfi  fupplies  this  joint  vi\i)\Jyno'via,  13c-  fo  as  to  move  it  upwards*  downwards,  backwartls, 
twecn  the  os  ifcliium  and  pubis  a  very  large  ir-  or  forwards;   by  the  quick  fuccciriun  of  thef;: 
ffgular  hole  is  left,  which,  from  its  refcmbiancc  motions,  its  whole   body  is  carried  in  a  circle, 
to  a  door  or  ihield,   has  been  called  thyroUej.  But  being  alfo  often  moved  as  upon  an  axis  pei- 
This  hole  is  all,  except  the  niche  for  the  poHc-  pendicuUr  to  its  plane,  its  circumference  turns 
fior  ciural  nerve,  filled  up,  in  a  recent  fubjc(5t,  in  a  circle  whofe  centre  this  axis  is.     Whichever 
•with  a  ftrong  ligamentous  membrane,  that   ad-  of  theie  motions  it  performs,  it  always  carries  the 
heres  very  firmly  to  its  circumference,    from  this  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  arm  along  with  it. 
jnembr^ne  chiefly  the  two  obturator  mu Teles,  ex-        (148.)  The   arm   is  divided  into  two   parts, 
tcrnal  and  inteinal,  take  their  rife.     The  great  which  are  articulated  with  each  other  at  the  el- 
dtfign  of  i\i\i  hole,  befides  rendering  the  bene  bow,  viz.  1  he  arm  properly  fo  called  and  the 
Jighter,  is  to  allow  a  ftrong  enough  origin  to  the  fore  arm.     Ti\earm  confifisof  one  bone,  viz.  Tlt^ 
obturator  mufcles,  and  fufficient   fpace  for  lod-  os   humeri,  which  at  its  upper  end  or  head, 
ging  their  bellies;  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  where  it  is  joined  to  the  fcapula,  is  fojnewhat 
diftuibing  the  funfllona  of  the  contained  vifcera  flat,  and  much  larger  than  the  fockct  which  re- 
of  the  pelvis,  by  the  a<5lion  of  the  internal,  nor  ceives  it.    At  its  fupciior  part  are  two  proceifed 
of  the  external  being  bruifed  by  tpe  thigh  boncy  for  the  infertion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  arms,  and 
tfpccially  by  its  It  Her  trochanter,  between   thcfe  proccflcs  is  a   long   channel,  ip 

fct,^^  \T      nr  *L    n^...«     /•  w    tt».c.  r*.^..  ^  which  lies  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  cnbiti.     At 

©ECT.  V,    Of  the  Bones  p/  //t>e  Upper  Extre-  ».    ,  .        ^  ri      11  z^-     1    .u 

*    MiTV  Its  lower  end  arc  two  conuderable  pi ocefie:^,  both 

^  '  formed  to  give  origin  to  mufcles  wliich  move  tl»e 

(146.)   The  upper  extremity  confifts  of  the  wrift  and  fingers;  an<i  the  flexors  in  theie  p art<* 

SHOULDER,  the  ARM,  and  the  hand.     i.  In  de-  being  much  more  confidciable  than  the  exunlors. 

fcribing  thefe  we  fliall  begin  with  the  clavicula  the  inner  procefs  from  which  the  flexors  arlle  i« 

or  r(?//«r-^<7;7^,  which  is  connected  at  one  end  to  the  formed  much  larger  than  the  outer,  fiom  which 

Jlernum,  by  a  loofe  cartilage,  and  ;'t  the  other  to  the  extenfojs  take  their  origin;    bttween   thefe 

the  proceflus  acroihion  of  the  fcapula  ;  at  a  fufli-  proctfles  ib  the  elbow  joint.    That  part  to  w  hicb 

tient  diflancc  from  the  breafl^   to  prevent   thp  is  attached  the  upper  end  of  the  radius,  is  tilted 

Dioulders  from  coming  too  near  together.  not  only  fpr  the  motion  of  the  elbow,  I  ut   alhi 

(147.)  a. The  scapula  is  united  tothc  fl«rnum  for  the  rotatory  motio.i  of  the   radius.    1  he  lelt 

by  the  clavicle.     Its  chief  connc<flion  however  is  of  this  joint  is  made  of  porii*iits  of  unequal,  but 

io  the  ribs  and  fpine,  by  means  of  the  fame  muf-  concentric,  circles,  like  the  Ihnnks  of  qua\iiup<<l.s{ 

cles  that  dired  its  motions.     In  fuch  quadiupeds  and  tliis  inequality  prevents  the  ulna  fiom  dillo- 

as  havt  no  clavicles,  it  is  fixed  only  by  UiUfJes,  rating  fideways,~ which   fo  fmall  a  joint  with  fo 

whofe  anions  give  to  this  bone  a  great  deal  of  coiifiderablc  a  fliare  of  motion  would  othcrwile 

that  motion  which  fecms  to  belong  to  t|je  Joint  of  be  veiy  liable  to.     Of  a  hke  ufe  is  the  little  fuius 

the  fhoulder.     The  under  fide  of  thisbcmeisa-  on  the  ft )re  part  of  the  humerus,  and  the  large 

Jittle  concave,  partly  to  fit  the  outer  fur fa^e  of  one  behind ;  the  firft  receiving  a  procefs  of  the 

the  ribs  on  which  it  moves,  and  paitly  to  give  ulna  when  the  arm  is  Ixiut,  and  the  other,  tiie 

room  for  the  fubfcapularis  mufcle.     On  the  ouD-  olecranot),  when  ^he  arm  is  in  a  fi^te  of  extenlion, 

f.dc  of  the  fcnpula  lifcj*  a  large"  fpine,  the  fore         (149.)  The  fore  aim  confifts  of  two  bones,  \iz. 

i>a»-t  of  which   is  called  prouj'nj  aciorniou  and  to  the  Ulna  -and  K'idius.     1  i»c  ulna,  at  iti»  ut>pcr 

v^  hich  the  clavicle  is  fixed.   In  men  and  fiich  qua-  end,  has  one  large  procefs  called  oUcrmion^  aiid 

driipt-ds  as  have  clavicles,  and  ufe  their  foic  jnnbs  a  fmall  procefs  on  the  foie  part ;  and  ka\  m.e  hde 

like  arms,  this  procefs  and  f]>ine  aie  much  largq-  between  toeie  ip  alfo  a  fmall  cavity,  whteli  re- 

and  more  prominent.     By  this  the  mufcles  arc  ceives  the  upper^nd  of  the  radius  fv.k  it-,  rotatory 

placed  farther  from  the  centre  ofn^otion,  and  arc  tnotlon.     Down  the  fide  of  this  bone,  next  the 

thereby  able  to  adt  with  greater  efl'cd^.   Near  this  Radius,  is  a  (harp  edge,  from  which  the  ligament 

procefs  is  another  called  corocojiitjf  from  whofc  aiifes,    which  connects   both   together.    At  the 

extremity  and  with  firhilir  advantages,  arife  two  lower  end  is  a  procefs,  called  Jijlijorm'rj,  and  a 

mufcles  of  the  arm.    This  procefs  *\ith  the  for-  round  head,  which  is  received  iiUo  the  raduis  and 

nier,  and  a  flat  ligament  between  them  both,  bin-  adapted  for  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  elbow. 

<lcr  the  OS  humeri  from  being  diflocatcd  upwards.         (150.)  The  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  received 

The  fide  oppofite  to  the  focket  is  called  the  bafis  of  into  the  .ulna,  aiid  joined  to  the  humerus,  in  a 

tlic  fcapula,  and  the  lower  edge  f(%fla  inftrior  from  manner  chiefly  favourable  to  its  rotatory  motion  \ 

"-art,  which  is  thi^k  ^d  like  a  iib  to  'the  for  the  ftrcuKth  of  the  elbow  jcitit  accivcs  but 


iockcts,  ^ft'bich  receive  the  thigh  bone,  and  be- 
tween thefe,  a  rough  proccfs.  to  which  the  cru- 
cial ligaments  of  the  knee  joint  are  connc<5led. 
Keajr  the  upper  end  is  a  procefs,  into  which  the 
ligament  or  tendon  of  the  patella  is  iufcrted,  and 
at  the  lower  is  the  procefs,  which  forms  the  inner 
ancle*  and  fecurcs  this  bone  from  diflocating  out- 
wards. Towards  its  upper  end,  the  tibia  is  trian- 
^lar,  and  even  concave  on  the  fide  next  the 
inufcles ;  but  lower,  as  the  mufcles  grow  Icfs  and 
become  tendinous,  the  bone  grows  rounder ;  that 
being  upon  the  whole  a  ftrooger  form.  Yet  it  is 
by  no  means  fo  ftrong  a  bone  as  that  of  the  thigh, 
though  it  bears  a  greater  weight.  It  is  perhaps 
foroewhat  the  more  able  to  do  this  by  being 
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we  fhould  be  apt  to  fall  backwards.  On  the  v: 
ternal  furface  ot  this  bone,  there  is  a  confulcrahl 
finuofity,  which  affords  a  pailage  to  the  tendo 
of  a  mufcle :  and  to  the  pofterior  part  of  it, 
ftrong  tendinous  cord,  called  tetido  acbiWs,  is  r.1 
tached,  which  is  formed  by  the  tendons  of  {^m 
raJ  mufcles  united  together.  The  articulations  c 
all  thefe  bones  are  fecuied  by  ligaments. 

(i6i.)  The  OS  NAvicuLARK,  is  fo  called  on  ac 
count  of  its  refcmblancc  to  a  little  bark.  At  it 
pofterior  part,  which  is  concave,  it  receives  th 
allragalns ;  anteriorly  it  is  articulated  with  th 
cuneiform  bones,  and  laterally  it  is  conn»*(5)t 
with  the  OS  cuBoiDhs,  which  forms  an  ine^u!  i 
cube,  and  is  articulated  with  the  os  calcis ;  1m;; 
llraighter  and  (horter,  and  bearing  the  weight  of    ports  the  two  laft  bones  of  the  m^tatarfu^,  am 


the  body  in  a  more  petpendicular  dire^ion. 

(158.)  The  FIBULA  is  the  fmall  long  bone,  pla- 
ced on  the  outfide  of  the  leg,  oppofitc  to  the 
external  an^le  of  the  tibia ;  the  fhape  of  it  is  ir- 
regularly triangular.  The  head  of  the  fibula  has 
a  uiperficial  circqlar  cavity  formed  on  its  infide, 
which,  in  a  recent  fubjed,  is  covered  with  a  car- 
tilage ;  and  it  is  fo  clofely  conncded  to  the  tibia 
by  ligaments,  as  to  allow  only  a  fmall  motion 
backwards  and  foiivards.  This  head  is  protube- 
rant and  rough  on  its  outfide,  where  a  ftrong 
round  ligament  and  the  mufculus  biceps  are  in- 
ferted ;  and,  below  the  back  part  of  its  internal 
Ude,  a  tubercle  may  be  remarked,  that  gives  rife 
to  the  ftrong  tendinous  part  of  the  folxus  mufcle. 
Its  upper  end  is  joined  to  that  bone  below  the 
joint  of  the  knee,  and  its  loiter  end  finks  /"nto  a 
ihallow  finus  of  the  fame  bone,  forming  lower 
down  the  external  ancle.  This  procefs,  with  that 
of  the  tibia,  ftrcngthens  the  ancle  joint.  It  is  a 
doubtful  point,  whether  this  bone  contributes  to 
the  fupport  of  the  body ;  but,  as  affording  a  con- 
venient furface  for  the  attachment  of  mufcles,  it 
18  a  part  of  confiderable  importance. 

(159.)  IV.  The  FOOT  confifts  of  the  tarfnsj  me^ 


tatartus  and  tots ;  and  contains  in  all  a  6  bones. 
I.  The  TARSUS  is  compoftd  of  7  bones,  viz.  the 
iiflragalus^  oj  eaJcLtf  os  navkularey  oi  cuboiJcj,  and 


joins  the  third  cuneiform  bone  and  the  os  i)a\ic 
lare. 

(if>2»)  Each  of  the  ossa  cuneiformia,  u 
femblcs  a  wedge,  and  from  this  lirailitiide  thti 
name  is  derived.  They  are  placed  next  to  tN 
metatarfus,  arc  united  to  the  os  naviculare,  iv.w 
fupport  the  three  firft  mctatarfal  bones.  VVlu- 
thefe  7  bones  of  the  tarfus  are  viewed  togcthtr  i 
the  fkeleton,  they  appear  convex. above,  wh-r 
they  help  to  foim  the  upper  part  of  the  foot ;  am 
concave  underneath,  where  they  form  the  Im! 
low  of  the  foot,  in  which  the  veflels,  tend<ni! 
and  nerves  of  it  are  placed  fecure  from  prelfun. 

(i63.)II.  The  metatarsus  is  made  up  cf 
bones.  Thts  firft  of  theO  fupports  the  great  tn 
and  is  much  larger  than  tjic  reft,  which  ncarh'  r  j 
femble  each  other  in  fize.  Thefe  bor.cs  are  ^ini 
ticulated  by  one  extremity  with  the  cuntifi)ni 
bones  and  the  os  cuboides,  and  by  the  olhtr  en< 
with  the  toes. 

(164.)  in.  The  TOES,  like  the  fingers,  confii 
of  three  bon^s  each,  except  the  great  toe,  wluci 
is  formed  of  2.  Thofe  of  the  other  4  are  diftiii 
fiuiflud  into  3  phalange^.  In  walking,  the  tin: 
bring  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  th. 
advanced  foot ;  and  as  the  foles  of  the  foot  ar 
^^atunilly  concave,  we  can  at  pleafure  increafc  tbj 
cuncavifj',  and  form  a  kind  of  vault,  which  ml 


3  offa  euneiform'uu    The  astr/galus  is  the  up-  jufts  itfelf  to  the  diftcrent  inequalities  that  occn 

perrooft  bone  of  the  foot.    It  is  large  and  is  arti-  to  us  in  walking ;  and  which,  without  this  nmi. 

culated  with  both  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  It  fup-  of  arrangement,  would  incommode  us  exceedii^^ 

ports  the  tibia,  and  is  fupported  by  the  os  cakis,  ly. 


which  being  projected  backwards,  makes  a  long 
lever  for  the  mufcles  to  ad  with,  that  extend  the 
ancle  and  raife  the  body  upon  the  toes.  Thefe 
two  bones  have  a  confiderable  motion  between 
themfelves,  and  the  aftiagalus  alfo  with  the  os 
Da>'iculare.  All  the  reft  have  an  obfcure  motion 
one  with  another,  and  with  the  bones  of  the  mi?- 
tatarfuj  :  the  principal  iliare  of  thefe  motions  fal- 
ling towards  the  great  toe,  where  lies  the  greateft 
ftrcfs  of  adtion.  Thefe  bones,  by  yielding  in  this 
manner,  are  lefs  liable  to  be  broken ;  and  ading 
a*  a  kind  of  fpring  under  the  leg,  render  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body  in  walking  more  eafy  and  grace- 
ful, and  the  bones  to  which  they  give  fupport, 
lefs  fubjed  to  be  fradured  in  any  violent  exertion. 
(i6o-)  The  OS  calcis,  is  of  a  very  irregular 
figure,  and  is  the  largeft  bone  of  the  foot.  Be- 
hind, it  is  formed  into  a  conftderable  tuberofitv 
called  the  bce/'f  without  this  tuberofity,  which 
fiipports  us  in  an  cred  pofhurci  and  when  we  walkj 


(165.)  There  are  feveral  fmall  bones  befides  thcfl 
above  dcfcribcd  that  are  met  with  only  in  the  :\ 
dult  (keleton,  and  in  perfuns  who  are  advances 
in  life;  which,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  fcctl 
of  the  fefamum,  are  called  ossa  sesamoid&a.— ^ 
They  are  commonly  feen  at  the  firft  joint  of  th 
great  toe,  and  fometimes  at  the  joints  of  th 
thumb  ;  they  are  likewifc  found  at  the  lower  c:^ 
tremity  of  the  fibula,  upon  tlie  co;idyles  of  th 
thigh  bone,  under  the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarfiH 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  fize  ati^ 
number  feem  conftantly  to  be  increafed  by  aj:i 
and  hard  labour;  and  as  they  are  generally  fbun^ 
in  fituations  where  tendons  and  ligaments  ar{ 
moft  expofed  to  the  adion  of  mufcles,  they  an 
now  generally  confldered  as  oflified  portions  o 
ligaments  or  tendons.  The  upper  furface  of  thcf 
bones  is  ufually  convex,  and  atlhcrent  to  the  ttrn 
don  that  covers  it ;  the  fide  which  is  next  the  join 
is  ijnggth  and  flat.  Tiiuu^^h  their  formation  is  a< 


j*y  ^.  l^i^,  ^ 


\ 


^ 


SlCT.I.  ANATOMY.  « 

t.  >  A  muiciilar  texture,  forming  what  is  (184.)  Mufcles  are  of  two  fortSV  re8ituiear  anj 
a'«] a :.': J T7.3ufi:]e;  amd  the  urinary  bladder,  pennlform.  The  rectilinear  muscles  hav^ 
(taiiiscb,  i::c^iac8,  &c.  are  enabled  to  ad  upon  their  fibres  almoft  parallel,  in  the  £inie  or  ncif 
tbcr  aaatenn,  merdf  becauib  ther  are  provided  the  fame  direction  with  the  axis  of  the  xx}ufcle.-v 
vitb  mH^la' fibres.  Theie  are  ca)led  involun-  The  latter  have  their  fibres  joined,  in  an  oblique 
T'lTomicks,  becanfe  their  motions  are  not  de-  redtion,  to  a  tendon  paJliug  in  or  near  the  ^i;i» 
pniretodtbeirill.  The  mufcles  of  refpiration,  or  elfe  on  their  outfide.  Redtilineal  mufcles,  if 
iiesfQibiscnieafiire  influenced  by  the  willy  are  their  origins  and  infertions  lie  in  little  compafs^ 
ioitolafea  MIXED  motion.  Sre  never  of  any  confiderable  thicknefs,  unlef^ 

Irii.)  Muscular  Fibres  are  bundles  of  red-  they  are  very  long,  becaufe  the  outer  fibres  wouli 
^^obored  threads,  which  perform  all  the  mo-  comprefs  the  inner  ones,  and  render  them  9lmo(^ 
moq  mUe  in  the  human  body.  When  ip^ny  of  ofelefs.  Every  redilineal  mufcle,  therefore,  whofc 
t^'  ibm  are  coDeded  together,  and  appear  inner  fibres  are  comprefled  by  the  outer,  has  it» 
RcJCfridcrtly  red,  they  are  called  a  muscle. —  hincr  fibres  longer  than  its  external  fibres,  in  orr 
lacmjmulcle  we  meet  with  long  ibft  threads  of  der  that  they  may  be  capable  of  an  equal  qu^nl|r 
Pniy  looeirhat  elaftic,  or  extenfible,  and  almoft    ty  of  contrajftion. 

cTi'totydifoofed  parallel  with  each  other;  and       (185.)  The  Pemniform  Muscues,  though  ii^ 
titt,  bong  uiiTdunded  with  a  good  deal  of  ccl-    a  manner  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  one  fi* 
hiriiiliteei  are  by  that  (aftened  together  into    bre  compreiling  another,  and  though  by  the  obr 
bJc  bodies,  called  lacertufi ;  which  are  again    Hquity  of  their  fibres  nothing  is  abated  of  theif 
tei  together  into  lar^fcr  bundles,  by  a  more  loofe    moment,  yet  the  fibres  of  the  penniform  mufclef 
^^  aet-work,  that  contains  iome  fat  j  and    becoming  more  and  more  oblique  as  they  coa- 
bctift«  thefc  we  conftantly  perceive  membranous    trad  their  ftrength  decreafcs,  and  their  velocity 
F*,t=:ioss  and  ftripcs  of  the  cellular  fubftance  re-    mcreafcs,  which  makes  them  lefs  uniform  in  their 
Q^isgtbcm  farther  from  each  other,  tHl  at  laft    a(5Hons  than  the  re^lineal  mufcles:  For  ija  aU 
^^^^ of  them  combined  together,  either  pa-    cafes,  juft  fo  much  more  weight  as  rectilineal  fir 
n.r.'or  incliocd,  arc  furronndcd  with  a  more  thin    bres  will  raife  than  oblique  ones,  the  oblique  will 
>f-  ^k  cdluiar  membrane,  continuous  with    move  their  weight  with  fo  much  greater  velocity 
t^i  cf  thcff  partitions  ;  and  tlsis  being  again  fur-    than  the  i^dtilincal :  which  is  making  their  mo- 
jptaW  \f^  a  thicker  plate  of  the  cellular  fub-    ments  equal :  So  that  in  the  ftrufture  of  aa  ani* 
^'^^  p»rtj  the  whole  bundle  from  the  adjacent    mfal,  like  all  mechanic  engines,  whatever  is  gained 
'^^i  2nd  giTtt  it  the  denomination  of  a  jtfw^Ar  or    Jn  ftrength  is  loft  in  velocity,  and  whatever  i^ 
''.'i^f  K^,  gained  in  velocity  is  loft  in  ftrength.    A  penni- 

A"'^^  In  cfery  one  of  thcfc  threads  there  ap-  ft)rm  mufcle,  therefore,  is  never  exerted  where  a 
pTiT!  3  kHcrferics  of  filaments,  wliich,  by  oblique  fediKneal  mufcle  can  be  ufed;  and  the  cafes  in 
f^|^[="f^  lie  cemented  to  others  of  the  fiune  which  a  rectilineal  mufcle  cannot  be  ufed,  are 
^  tViBiing  tc^ether  a  laigc  fibpe.  The  gene-  where  the  ftiape  of  a  mufcle  is  fuch  as  that  the 
^*5o^  the  mwcles,  but  moic  efpepaliy  thofe  inward  fibres  would  5e  too  much  compreflcd,  or 
^^aic  mfcrted  into  the  bones,  have  other  fi-  where  the  reftilineal  fibres  could  not  have  a  lever 
srejftiod  to  them ;  but  thefe  are  condenfcd  into  to  aCt  vrith,  fuitable  to  their  quantity  of  contrac- 
*5«flHider,  hard,  and  fhining  fiibftance,  of  a  tion,  which  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  long  mufcle* 
?j=^coloor,  which  has  the  nanre  of  tendok.    of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

*ia  the  tendinous  fibres  expand  into  a  broad  (1S6.)  Every  mufcle  muft  be  inferted  in,  or 
^  'ortjce,  Ihty  form  what  is  called  an  aj^oneuro*  t>af8  over  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  joint  it 
'*^'  nioves,  at  a  dlftance  fuitaWe  to  its  quantity  of 

^l*-}  S^ne  aitatomtfts  have  defcribed  the  muf-  contraction,  and  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
^^  fibres  to  be  ftrings  of  bladders,  and  have  joint  moved ;  for  if  it  were  to  be  inferted  too 
^'■o'onrtd  to  accoadt  for  mufciriar  motion  by  near,  the  motion  of  the  joint  would  be  performetj 
^^"fioniftade  frora  an  influx  of  blood  and  before  the  mufcle  became  completely  contracted; 
*^  ilMrits  into  thefe  bladders;  but  as  the  mui^  if  too  far  oflT,  the  mufcle  would  ceafc  to  contract 
^  ^Bot  increafe  their  bulk  fcnfibly  in  contract-  before  the  whole  motion  of  the  joint  was  per- 
%  Li«  hypothcfis  cannot  be  correCt.  Other  a-  formed.  And  though  the  quickncfe  and  quanti^ 
j^^i  thought  that  in  this  wav  the  mufcles  ty  of  motion  in  a  mulcle  will  be,  caieris  paribus^' 
JT^  be  contraded  by  a  fwelling,  fcarce  fenfibje,  as  the  length  jof  its  fibres ;.  (for  if  a  fibre  4  incfaie* 
"^  bUddcrs  were  but  Tery  ibiaU;  fot,  iay  th«y,  long  will  contra^  one  inch  in  a  giren  time,  a  fi* 
^^Qg  X  Madder  of  any  determined  bignefs  bre  8  inches  long  will  contract  two  inches  in  the 
IV  r^^  ^  weight  a  foot,  a  hundred  bkiddcrs,  iamc  time ;  and  the  ftrength  of  a  mufcte  or  power 
^*M  diameters  are  each  a  hundredth  part  of  the  to  raife  a  weight,  cxteris  paribuj^  will  be  as  the 
i^  t^  ^^  ^  weight  to  the  feme  height,  number  of  its  fibres ;  for  if  one  fibre  will  radfe  9, 
/^  ^force  of  inflation,  add  the  fwelling  at  adt  grain  weight,  lo  fibres  will  raife  20  grains ;)  Yet 
Jfif*  *ifi  be  ten  thouiand  times  left,  and  it  two  mufcles  of  equal  magnitude,  the  one  long, 
^i  alio  raife  ten  thouiand  times  Icfs  weight,  and  the  other  fliort,  will  both  move  the  feme 
.  '^^  ^^  not  obferred.  Therefore  not  one  weight  with  the  feme  velocity  when  applied  to  « 
i^"  ^^<if  bladders,  but  ten  thoufend,  muft  bone;  becaufe  the  levers  they  aCt  with  muft  be 
ir^i  '^  *^  ^  ^^  iiivii%  that  the  one  blad-  as  their  lengths,  and  therefore  the  penniform  and 
•fi^K^'  ""^  ^I  '^  ^^^"^  ^^™*  frvcUing;  flrort  thick  mufcles  are  never  applied  to  a  bone 
j~^**»^^wikl  De  eafy  to  (hew  how  ta make  for  the  lake  of  ftrength,  nor  long  fibred  muldes 
C^^*^^  nobiie  of  almoft  any  forces  for  auickoeis;  for  whatever  is  gained  l»r  the  form 
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of  the  mufde,  whether  ftrcngtli  or  quicknefs,  (190.)  We  cannot  clofe  -this  Xedion   withoM 

mult  be  lolt  by  their  infertions  into  the  bone,  taking  notice  cf  the  irritability  of  the  inuJ 

Either  the  mufcles  mull  not  perform  all  that  they  cles.    If  a  mufcle  is  pridked  or  irritateil,  it  inq 

can,  or  the  bones  mult  have  lefs  motion  than  they  mediately  contrads.    This  is.  called  its  irritabi 

are  capable  of.  principle,  and  this  irritability  is  to  be  confKlLre 

(187.^  In  the  limbs  feveral  mufcles  pafs  over  as  the  charaderiftic  of  mufcular  fibres,  and  ma 

two  jomts,  both  of  which  are  liable  to  move  at  fcrve  to  prove  theii*  cxiftence  in  parts  that  arc  tt> 

once,  with  a  force  proportionable  to  the  levers  minute  to  be  examined  by  the  eye.    This  powci 

they  aft  with,  upon  each  joint ;  but  cither  joint  which  difpofes  the  mufcles  to  contraft  when   ft] 

being  fixed  by  an  antagonift  mufcle,  the  whole  mulated,  indepcndv:nt  of  the  will,  is  fuppofcd  ti 

force  of  fach  mufcles  will  be  extrted  upon  the  be  inherent  in  them  ;  and  is  therefore  named  h 

Other  joint ;  which  in  that  cafe  may  be  moved  Hallcr  Wj  h^ta.    This  property  is  not  to  b 

with  a  velocity  equal  to  what  is  in  both  joints,  confounded  with  elafticity.  which  the  membrane 

when  thcfe  mufcles  aft  upon  both  at  once#   This  and  other  parts  of  the  body  poflefs  in  a  greatc 

mechanifm  is  of  the  utmoft  impf>rtance.  or  lefs  degree  in  common  with  the  mufcles ;  na 

■    (188.)  The  proper  ufe  and  action  of  any  muT-  with  Ainiibility,  fur  the  heart,  though  the  mofl  ii 

cle  is  that  which  it  has  without  the  neccffary  af-  ritabic,  feems  to  be  the  leaft  fenfible  of  any  c 

iKflance  of  any  other  mufcle,  and  what  that  is,  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body*    After  a  mufcu 

ii  mufcle  movmg  a  joint,  we  may  always  know  in  lar  fibre  has  contvafted,  it  fuon  returns  to  a  flat 

any  fituation,  and  with  what  force  it  afts,  celois  of  relaxation,  till  it  is  excited  afrcili,  and  then  i 

paribus,  by  dropping  a  line,  firom  the  centre  of  contrafts  and  relaxes  again.    We  may  likcw  i: 

hiotion  of  the  joint  it  moves,  perpendicular  into  produce  fuch  a  contraftion,  by  initating    th 

the  axis  of  the  mufcle.    But  in  a  joint  which  ad-  nerve  leading  to  a  mufcle,  although  the  nerve  it 

mils  only  of  flexion  and  extenfion,  this  line  muft  fclf  is  not  alTcfted.    This  principle  is  found  t* 

alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  motion  in  be  greater  in  fmall  than  in  large,  and  in  youn] 

that  joint,  and  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles  will  be  than  in  old,  animals.    In  the  voluntary  mutck 

in  the  direftion  of  that  particular  line,  and  the  thefe  effefts  of  contraftion  and  relaxation  of  th 

force  with  which  it  afts  in  any  fituation  will  be,  flefliy  fibres  arc  produced  in  obedience  to  the  will 

cztens  paribus,  as  the  length  of  that  perpendicu-  by  what  may  be  called  the  vis  nervoftif  a  proper  t] 

lar  line .  that  is  not  to  be  confo  undcd  with  the  vU  injita.  Th< 

*   (189.)  Every  mufcle,  fo  far  as  it  is  diftinft,  and  exigence  of  a  'vit  injita^  however  different  from  \ 

b  moved  againft  any  part,  is  covered  with  a  t/j  nervea^  has  been  called  in  queftion  by  fcvcral 

imooth  cellular  membrane  to  make  the  fnftion  particularly  by  Doftor  Monro,  who  has  ft  a  tec 

^afy  ;  but  where  the  mufcles  are  externally  ten-  very  formidable  objeftions  againft  it,  in  his  Ob 

dinous,  their  fiirfaces  are  generally  fmooth  enough  fervations  on  tlic  Nervous  Syftem,  of  which  wm 

to  make  fuch  a  covering  unneceflTary.     Befides  fliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  take  particuiai 

this  membrane  there  is  another,  known  by  the  notice,  under  Neu prolog y.' 

name  oi  fafcia  tendinofa^  which  dcferves  to  be  co^*  it      t\r  ai.  i>..«.^*,*«»  -kt.,./^.  ,-* 

particularly  connaeredT  The  ftrong  one  on  the  **"'  "'    ^^  "^  Particclah  Mvscles. 

outfide  of  the  thigh,  which  belongs  to  the  fafcia-  (191*)  To  prevent  tautology  and  circumlccu 

lis  and  glutetis  mufcles,  is  of  gfeat  ufe,  in  rAifing  tion,  we  have  thrown  the  enumeration  and  tie 

the  gluteus  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion  of  fcription  of  the  particular  mufcies  into  the  fom 

the  joint  it  moves,  to  increafe  its  force.    In  like  of  a  table ;  in  which  the  name,  origin,  infcitior 

manner  the  fafcia  detached  from  the  tendon  of  and  principal  ufe  of  each  mufcle,  will  be  fecn  ai 

the  biceps  cubiti  ahers  its  direftion  for  the  lame  one  glance,  dcfcribed  in  few  words.    It  is  how 

purpofe ;  but  thole  on  the  otitfide  of  the  tibia  ever  to  be  underllood,  that  this  does  not  includv 

and  cubit,  &c.  are  only  flat  tendons  from  which  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body  ;  fince  thofe  beloi^cj 

the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  arife  as  from  the  bones,  ing  to  the  eyeti,  internal  ear,  inteltinum  reftum 

There  exift  alfo  in  many  places  tendons  between  &c.  are  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  work 

the  mufcles,  from  which  each  mufcle  arifes  in  We  muft  alfo  remark,  that  tiiough  aUnoft  all  th; 

Irke  manner;  for  the  bones  thcmfLhes  are  not  mufcles  are  in ^^irj,  mention  is  here  made  oui] 

iufllicient  to  give  origin  to  half  tlie  fibres  of  the  cf  the  mufcles  of  one  fide. 

mufcles  that  belong  to  them. 
« 

TABLE  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

(19a.)  Muscles  situated  under  the  Intsgvmckts  of  the  CraAium. 

Namt,  Origin,  In/criion,  Vfe, 

z«  Ocdpito-fron-    Frori  the  tranfverfc  ridge  of  the  os    Into  the  ikin  of  the    To  pull  the  (kin  o 
talis.  occfpiti^  eye-brows.  the  head  backwart^ 

and  to  raife  the  eye 

brows  and  (kin  o: 

the  fore-head. 

%»  Conrugatorfu-    From  above  the  joining  of  the  0$    Into  the  inner  part  of    To    draw   the   eye 

perdBt.  froutis,  os  nah,  ai:d  os  maxillarc.        the  occipito-uonta^      brows  towards  t'*K^\ 

lis.  other,  and  to  wrin 

kle  the  forehead. 


Sect.  IIL 


r.  Oj'fabcularis 

2»  IxrAcT     pal- 

pekac  fape* 


2.  Artciot  xBii- 


X.  Ti^jcitt. 


3-  TraziAnerfas 


4-  HcScs  majcsr* 


j.  !L!ki»  mlaor. 


(i^  sarifr. 


X'  Levator  labii 

fspciioris,  a- 

3.  Levator    an- 

gsii  oris. 

Buior. 

4.  Zygomaticua 

tnOHMTm 

j«  Buccinator* 

^DavHSbrU- 
Innnicrioiisy 

ANATOMY. 

(i9j.)  Muscles  of  the  Eye-lids. 

Origin.  Infirtlon.  JJfe. 

From  around  the  edge  of  the  orbit.    Into  the  nafal  proceft    To  fliut  the  eye. 

of  the  OS  maxillare. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  orbit«  near    Into  the  cartilage  of    To  open  the  eye. 
the  optic  foramen.  the  upper  eye  lid* 
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(194.)  Muscles  of  the  External  Ear. 

* 

From  the  tendon  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  near  the  os  temporis. 

From  near  the  back  part  of  the  zy- 
goma. 


Into  the  upper  part 

of  the  ear. 
Into  an  eminence  be* 

hind  the  heU:^ 


From  the  outer  and  t)ac\c  part  of  the 
root  of  the  moftoid  procefs. 


Into  the  convex  part 
of  the  concha. 


(195.)  Muscles  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ear. 

From  the  outer  and  middle  part  of    Into  the  upper  part 
the  concha,  near  the  tragus.  of  the  tragus. 


From  the  root  of  the  inner  part  of    Into  the  upper  part 

the  helix.  of  the  anti-tragus. 

From,  the  upper  part  of  the  cgncha.    Into  the  Inner  part  of 

the  hdix. 


To  raile  the  car. 

To  raife  this  emi- 
nence, and  to  pull  it 
(brwardft.  , 

To  fUetch  the  con-' 
cha,  and  pull  the  ear 
backwards. 


To'  deprcfs  the  con- 
cha, and  pull  the 
point  of  the  tragus 
a  little  outwards. 

To  dilate  the  mouth 
of  the  concha. 

To  ftretch  the.  con-. 
cHa  and  fcapha,  and 
like  wife  to  pull  the 
paits  it  is  connedled 
with  towards  each 
other.. 

To  deprefs  the  upper' 
part  of  the  helix. 

To  contradt  the  fif- 
fare. 


From  the  upper,  anterior,  and  acute    Into  the  cartilage  of 
part  of  the  helix.  the  hcTix,  a  little  a^ 

bove  the  tragus. 
From  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the    Into  the  helix,  near 
helix.  the  fifl^re  in  its  car- 

tilage. 

(196.)  Muscle  of  the  Nose. 

From  the  upper  pait  of  tJ^  root  of    Into  the  nafal  procef?  To  ftraighten  the  nof- . 

the  ala  nafl.  of  the  os  maxillare^  trils,  and  likewife  to 

and  anterior  extrc-  corrugate    the  fldn 

mity  of  the  03  nafi.  of  the  nofe. 


(197.)  Muscles  of  the  Mouth  and  Lips. 


From  the  outer  part  of  the  orbitar 
procefs  of  the  os  maxiHare,  and 
from  the  nafal  procefs  of  that  bone, 
where  it  joins  tl^  osiiontiH. 

From  the  os  maxUlare  fuperius,  be- 
tween the  orbitar  foi^amen  and  the 
firft  dens  molans. 

From  the  os  malae,  near  the  zygo- 
matic future* 


Immediately  above  the  origin  of  the 
zygomaticus  major. 

From  the  alveoli  of  the  dentes  mo- 
lazes  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

From  the  os  inaxillare.  fuperius»  im- 
znedi^tely  above  the  guins  of  the 
dtfites  iocifores. 


Into  the    upper   Up 
a;id  ala  of  the  "hofe. 


Ipto  the  orbicularis 
oris  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth. 

Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 


Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 


Into  the-  root  of  the 
ala  nafi  and  upper 
lip. 

D 


To  draw  the  upper 
lip  and  ikin  of  the 
nofe  upwards  and 
outwards. 

To  raife  the  comer  of 
the  mouth. 

To  raife  the  angle  o 
the  mouth,  and  make 
the    cheek    promi- 
nent, as  in  laughing. 

To  raife  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  obliquely 
outwanht. 

Tocontradthe  mouth 
and  draw  the  angle 
of  it  outwards  and 
backwards. 

To  draw  the  ala  nafi 
and  upper  lip  down- 
wards. 

»  7. 


Name* 
^.DeprelToran* 

gull  orijBt 

8.  D(fcrrcirorIa- 
bii  jofarioris. 

$.  Levator  labii 
inferioris* 

to.  Orbicularia 
orlfl(c) 


|.  Temporalis. 


ANATOMY. 

Origin,  Ji/ertion, 

At  the  fide    of  the  chin  from  the  Into  the  angle  of  the 

lower  edge  of  the  inazilla  inferior,  mouth. 

From  the  lower  and  anterior  part  Into  the  upper  lip. 
of  the  maxilla  inferior. 

From  ndar  the  gums  of  the  incifo-  Into  the  under  lip  and 

res  and  caninus  of  the  maxilla  in-  (kin  of  th^  chin. 
ferio|:* 


O98.)  Muscles  or  the  Lower  Jaw. 

Into  the  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  lower 
Jaw;  '     •       ' 


ji.  Mafleter^E). 


J.  Ptcrfgcridcus 
^  intemus. 


4.  Pterygotdeus 
'  cxternus. 


From  part  of  the  os  bregmatis  aQd 
08  frof.tis ;  fquapious  part  Of  the 
08  tem(>oHs ;  back  part' of  the  os 
hialae,  and  the  temporal  procefs  of 
the  OS  rp'henoideff(D). 

JFlom  the  mnlar  procefs  of  the  os 
maxillat«,  and  the  lower  edge's  6f 
the  OS  mal^,  and  of  the  Zygomatic 
procefs  of  the  os  tem^joris. 


Prom  the  inner  furface  of  the  outer 
wing  of  the  pterygoid  'proceft  of 
the  OS  fphenoidesy  and  firom  the 
procefs  of  the  os  palati,  that  helps 
to  form  the  pterygoid  folfa. 

From  the  external  ala  of  the  ptery- 
goid procefs,  a  fmall  part  of  the 
Adjacent  os  maxillare,  and  a  ridge 
in  the  temporal  procefs  of  the  os 
fphenoides.  .     - :    :. 


Into  the  l>aSs  of  the 
coronoid  procefs, 
and  that  part  of  the 
jaw  which  fupports 
that  and  the  condy- 
loid procefs.  ' 


Part  L 

To  draw  the  comer 
of  the  mouth  down- 
wards. 

To  draw  the  under 
lip  downwards  and 
fomewhat  outwards. 

'to  raife  the  under 
lip  and  Ikin  of  the 
chin* 

To  fhut  the  mouth 
by  confbringing  the 
iips. 


To  move  the  lower 
jaw  upwards. 


Xq  raife  and  likewife 
to  move  'the  jaw  a 
little  forwards  an4 
backwards* 


Into  the  lower  jaw  To  raife  the  lower 
on  its  inner  fide  and  jaw,  and  draw  it  a 
near  its  angle.  )ittle  to  one  fide. 


Into  the  fore  part  of    To  move  the  jaw  for- 
the  condyloid  pro-      wards  and  to  the  op- 


cefs  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  likewife  of 
the  capfular  liga- 
ment. ' 


(jofite  fide  (f)  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to 
prevent  the  ligarfichf 
6f  the  joint  from  be- 
ing pinched. 


t.  Latiflimuscol" 
•  U(o> 


(199.)  Muscles  situated  at  tht  Fore  Part  of  the  Neck. 

From  the  cellular  membrane  dover- 
hig  the  pedoral,  deltoid,  and  tra- 
pezius mufcles. 


Into  the  fide  of  the 
chin  and"  integu- 
ments of  the  cheek. 


a.  Mnf^oideus 


From  the  upper  part  of  the  f^ernum, 
and  frbm  the  upper  and  fore  part 
6f  the  clavicle. 


Into  the  maf^oid  pro- 
cefs, and^  as  far 'back 
as  the  lambdotdal 
future. 


To  draw  the  cheeks 
and  fkin  of  the  face 
downwards ;  and, 
when  the  mouth  ia 
fhut,  to  draw  all 
that  part  of  the  lkti| 
to  which  it  is  con- 
nected below  the 
lower  jaw  upwards. 

To  move  the  head  to 
one  fide,  or^  wheti 
both  mufbles  aA,  to 
bend  it  forwards. 


(«oo.)  Muscles  situated  betwbeh  the 

2.  Omo-hyoi-   '    fiiom  the  upper  cofta  of  the  fcapu- 

h  near  its  niche ;  from  part  of  a 
li^mftit  that  extends  acrofs  thig 
mchcy  and  fometimes  by  a  few  fir 
hrcBf  from  the  coraqoid  procefs. 
From  the  cartilage  of  the  firft  rib, 
^thc  inner  and  upt^f  part  of  \hc 
ftcrnumy  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
davide. 

From  part  of  the  bafis  and  hOA  of 
the  OS  hyoidcs.    - 


deus(i). 


ft.  Ste^)o-^yoi- 
deus. 


3,  Hyo-thyroi- 
*  *deus. 


Trunk  and  the  Os  Hyoides. 

Into  the  bafis  of  the 
OS  hyoides..     ^ 


To  draw  the  or  hy- 
oides  in  an  oblique 
diredion  down« 
wards. 


•     ••  ♦! 


Into  the  bafi9  pf  th( 
'dshfoid^s.  •    *    •' 

Into  a  rough  oUique 
'line  at  the  fide  of  the 
Ibvioid  cartilage. 


To  draw  the  os  hy« 
Vides  downwards. 


To  raife  the  thyroid 
*  cartilage, 'or  deprefs 
tlie  osiiyoides*    " 


Sect.  H.  A    N    A    T    O  .  M  -  T. 

Same,  Origin,  Jnfertion* 

4.  Stoix>di|rroi-    From  between  the  cart3age$  of  the    Immediately     under 


«5f 


dns. 
teox 


xft  and  2d  ribsy  at  the  upper  and      the  hyo-thyroideus. 
inner  part  of  the  ftemum. 
From  Ae  anterior  part  and  fide  of    Into  Jhc  lower 'part 
the  criccnd  cartilage.  .    .  d,"d  inferior  horn  of 

the    thyroid   carti- 
lagc. 


thyroic} 
di9wn« 


ilQl,)  MUSCI^ES    SITOATXD  BETWEEIf   THE   Os  HyQIDES  AND  TH)I 

|.  Di^gaftricns     From  3  folia  at  the  root  of  the  maf-  Into  the  lower  and 

toid  proccfe,  and  likewife  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 

OS  hyoides.                     ^v  chin. 

From  the  balls  of  the  llyioid  pro-  Into  the  fide  and  fore 

cels»  part  of  the  os  hyoi- 

d98  near  its  bafe. 

From  the  infide  of  the  lower  jaw.  Into  the  bafis  of  the 

between  the  laft  dens  molarii  and  .  os  hyoides. 
the  chin. 


;.S*7kvhyoi- 

deos(L). 

:•  M'^-b-hyoi- 
<Leas{M.) 


4'i's)CeQkH 

iroideiu. 

^Hfo-gkifliM 

(0.) 

:•  liagnalic 


Fxpm  tbe  inlidc  of  the  chin. 


trota  ibc  infide  of  the  chin* 


Into  the  baie  of  the 
OS  hyoides. 


Into  the  tongue  and 
bafis  of  the  os  hyoi^ 
des. 
From  the  horn,  bafis,  and  appepd|3C    lotb  the  toagi&e  late- 
of  the  OS  hyoides.  rally. 

Laterallyfromtherootof  the  toogne.    Into  the  extremity  ti 

the  tongue. 


To^jyttll 

cutilage 

wards. 
To  pun  the  cricoid 
'^cartilage     up>var4s 

aind  backwards, '  or 

the  thyroid  forwards 

and  dcnrnwaidf.     \ 

•  •  * 

Lower  Ja^. 

To  draw  the  lower 
Jaw  downwards. 

To  draw  the  os  hyoi^ 
.d«s  obliquely  .|iip-. 
wards.. 

To  move  the  os  hyoi- 
des to  either  fide, 
forwards  or  up« 
wards. 

To  moTe  tlie  oe  hyoi«T 
des  fortsards  or  up- 
wards. 

To  moYe  the  tongtte 
inTaiibusj 


S^Styfo^oflhs.    From  the  ftyloid  procefs,  and  Come-    Into  the  fide  of  the 

times  alio  from  a  ligament  that  ex-      tongue  finom  the  root 
tends  firom  thence  to  the  angle  of     to  near  its  tip. 
the  lower  jaw. 
From  the  bafis  of  the  ftyloid  pro-    Into  the  fide  of  the 
ceft*  *  "  pharynx  and  pofte- 

nor  part  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 
From    near  the  bony  part  of  the    Into    the    feniilunar 
Buftachian  tube,  and  mm  the  fpi-^   -  edge  of  the  os  palati, 
nous  procefs  of  the  os  fphenoides.       and  the  velum  pen- 
dulum palati  (p.) 
From  the  membranous  part  of  the    Into  the  velum  pei}- 
£uftachian'tube,  and  the  eztremi-    -  &\A\xx(i  palati.    " 
ty  of  the  OS  petrofum. 


^.Stylo-pha- 

ii»  Cifcinnftex- 
uspolad. 


n.Lei^or  pa« 
htL 


>ro  draw  the  tongoe 

downwards,  and  in- 

wards. 
Tolhorten  the  tofgo^ 

and  draw  it  b^- 

waids. 
To'  move  the  toi^ue 

hackwaida  and  to 

one  fide. 

To  raife  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  pha- 
rynx, and  likewife 
to  dilate  the  latter. 

To  dilate  and  draw 
the  velum  obliquely 
downwards. 

To  pull  the  "velum 
1)ackwards. 


(aoa.)    Muscles  situated  about  the  Fauces* 


s.P^o^pha- 
nugarus. 


t  Conftridor  if- 
tluDi  fuiciiun* 


he 


From  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  cartilaginous  extremity  of 
the  Euftachian  tube  ((^) ;  the  ten- 
dinous expanfion  of  the  circum- 
flexuB  palati ;  and  the  velum  pen- 
dulum palati  near  the  bafis  and 
back  part  of  the  uvula.  ' 

From  near  the  bafis  of  the  tongue 
laterally. 


From  the  end  of  the  future  that  u- 
nitefl  the  ofla  palati* 


Into  the  upper  and 
pofterior  part  of  the 
thyriod  cartilage. 


Into  the  velum  peiw 
dulum  psdati,  near' 
the  bafis  and  fore 
part  of  the  uvula. 

Into  the  extremity  of 
theuvtt^'  ' 


To  rai&  the  phafyme 
and    thyroid    carti- 

.  lage,  or  to  pull  the 
velum  and  uvu- 
la backwards  ^and 
ffownwards* 

To  rufie  the  toogne 
and  draw  the  velum 
towards  it  (a.) 

To  ihorten  the  uvu- 
la, and  bring  it  £or« 
Vanls  and  upwards. 


(»03.) 


3^ 


Name. 
S,  Conftridlor 
pharyngiB  iU-' 
pvior. 


jl.  ConfWftbf   ' 
pharypgii  me 
^  diu&  (t.) 


A    N    A^    T    O    M    T. 


Fart  II. 


3I  Conftridtor 
pharyngis  in- 
*  lerior  (r.) 


C»03.)  Muscles  sitiuated  a^  the  Back  Part  of  the  Pharynx.  i 

Origin.                                         Li/triion,  U/l\ 

Fi-om  the  cuneiform  proccfs  of  the    Into  the  middle  of  the  To   move   the  ph.i- 

occipital  bone ;  the  pterygoid  pro-      pharynx.  rynx   upward,    .t.ul 

cefs  of  the  os  fphcnoides,   and  for\var<!s,     aiid     to 

i5x)m"  each  jaw  near  the  iaft  dens  comprcl'i  its  ui^i^cr 

iholaris  (s.)  part. 

From  the  horn  and  appendix  of  the    Into    the  middle  of  To  draw  the  c^^ '.y- 

oi  hyoidesy-and  from  the  Ifgament      the  procerus  cunei-  oidcis  •  and   phi:  \  nx 

that  unites  it  with  the  thyroid  car-      formis  of  the  occi-  upwards,     lud     tj 

tilag^.                                                  pital    bone,    about  cOmprcis  ll.e  latter. 

its  middle  and  be- 
fore the  great  fora- 
men. 

From  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti-    Into  the   middle   of*  To  comprcfs  part  of 

lage.                                                    the  pharynx*  the  pharynx. 


(204.)  Muscles  about  the  Glottis. 

FroYn  CKe  fide 'oT  the  criccnd  carti-    Into  the  bails  of  the    To  open  the  glottis, 
lage.  arytsenoid  cartilage 

laterally. 
Fr6hi  the  cricoid  catrttlage  pofle-    Into  tl^e  bafis  of  the    To  open  the  glottis. 
riorly*  arytaenoid  cartilage 

pofteriorly. 

3KAr|rtaen6idmis  '  Wolntbebifirofoneof  thearytas^    I&arthd  extremity  of    To  draw  the  part  s  it 
obhqiiUA.  ooid cartilages.  the  other. aqtsknoid      isconnecttti  wit '(o- 

cartilage.  wards  each  oriK .. 

4tAi|iifcii0ideas    From  "one  of  the- arytsncod  carti-    Into  the  other  arytte-    To  ihut  the  gloU.s. 
•  tRamverftis&  lages  laterally. 


f •  Cric<vflrytflD« 
•  ooideus    late- 
ralis. 

ftr  Crico^arytas- 
nsidctts  pofttr^ 

CUB. 


Si.  Thyreo-ary- 
.tacQuideus.' 

6.  Arytaeno^epi- 
giottideus* 

7.  Tbyreo^pi- 
glottideus** 


noid  cartilage  Late- 
rally. 

Frdm  the  pofterior  and  under  part    Into   the  *  arytsenoid    To  draw  the  ar^-t:?^ 
<tf  the  thyroid  cartilage.  cartilage.  noid   cartilage    lof- 

wardfl. 
From  the  upper  part  of.  the  arytse-    Into  the  fide  of  the    To  move  the  epiglct- 
noid  cartilage  laterally.  epiglottis.   .  tis  outwards. 

From  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Into  the  fide  of  the    To  pull  ♦he  epii'Iot- 

epiglottls.  tu  obliquely  down- 

wards (w.) 


(ao5.)  MvscLBs  at  the  Forb  Part  of  the  Neck,  close  to  the  Vertebra. 

I.  Redus  capitis    From  the  anterior  extremities  of    Into  the  fore  part  of    To  bend    the    head 
intemus    ma-      the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  five      the  cuneiform  pro-      forwards. 
jar.  lowermoft  cervical  vertebrae.  cefs  of  the  os  ooci- 

pitis. 
a.  Redhis  capitis    From  the  anterior  and  upper  part    Near  the  bafis  of  the    To  afllft  the  lad  de« 
iotemus     mi-      of  the  firft  cervical  vertebras-.  condyloid  procefs  of     fcribed  mufcle. 

nof.  the  OS  occipitis. 

3.  Reftus  capitis    From  the  anterior  and  upper  part    Into  the  os  occipitis,    To  move  the  head  to 

ofthe  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  firft      oppofite  to  the  fty-      one  fide, 
cervical  vertebra.  lo-mafloid  foramen. 

Within  the  thorax, laterally  from  the 
bodies  of  the  three  uppeitnoft  dor- 
01  vertebrae ;  from  the  bafis  and 
fore  part  of  the  traafverfe  procef- 

iies  of  the  firft  and  fecond  dorfal  ^ 

vertebras;  and  of  the  lail  cervical 
vertebra ;  and  laftly  from  the  an* 
terior  extremities  of  the  tranfyerfe 
proceffes  of  the  6th,  5th,  4th9  and 
3d  cervical  vert'ebrz* 
^  (ao6.) 


lateralis. 
4«  Longus  colli. 


Into  the  fccond  cer-    To  pull  the  neck  t9 
vical  vetebra  ante-      one  fide  (x.) 
riorly. 


SiCT.  IL 


I.  Cbliquas 
la:- 


A    N    A    T    O    M    Y.. 

(ao6.)  Muscles  at  t;ie  Fore  Part  of  the  Abdomjek. 


5? 


Origin, 
From  the  lower  edges  of  the  eight 
inferior  ribs,  near  their  cartilages. 


Infertion* 
Into  the   linea  alba 
(v),  ofla  pubis  (z), 
9nd  fpine  of  the  ili« 
um  (a). 


J.  TnnffcrialJA. 


4.R(rdiis  abdo- 

rniii. 


From  the  fpinous  procefs  of  tlue 
three  lowermpft  lumbar  vertebrae, 
tlic  back  part  of  the  os  facrum, 
the  fpine  of  the  iiium,  and  back 
part  of  Fallopius's  Ujsament  (c) 

From  the  cartilages  of  the  fevcn  in- 
fcrior  ribs  ;  the  tranfvcrfe  procef- 
fcs  of  the  lad  doifalt  aod  four  up* 
ptr  lumbar  vertebne ;  the  inner 
part  of  FaIlopiu%*s  ltgameDt»  and 
the  fpine  of  the  ilium. 

Prom  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis 
aiid  the  fymphyfis  pubis. 


Into  the  cartilages  of 
all  the  falie  ribs,  U. 
nea  alba  (b),  and 
fore  part  of  the  pu- 
bis. 

Into  the  linea  alba 
and  cartilago  cnii- 
formis. 


To  comprefs  and  fup« 
port  tbe  libera,  af- 
fid  in  evacuating  the 
fxces  and  urine^ 
drawn  down  the 
ribs,  and  bend  the 
trunk  forwards,  or 
obliqudy  to  one  (ide% 

To  afliftlheoUiquttft 
extemus. 


To  comppefs  the  ab- 
dominu  vilcera. 


5.  PjTzzoidxlis 


Into  the  cartilages  of 
the  5th,  6th,  &  7th, 
ritis,  and  the  edge 
of  the  cartibgo  enu* 
formis  (d.) 

Into  the  linea  alba 
and  inner  edge  of 
the  rectus,  common- 
ly about  two  inches 
above  the  pubis. 

{*o7.)  Muscles  at  the  Fore  Part  of  the  Thorax. 

I.  Picdanlis  iii»-    From  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the    Into  the  upper  and    To  draw  the  arm  for* 


iS- 


Fron^  the  anterior  and  tipper  part 
of  the  pubis* 


To  coaiprefs  tlie  fore 
part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  to  bend 
the  trunk  forwards. 

To  aflift  the  lower 
portion  of  the  redtus. 


*-jr. 


2.Skbdaviut. 


jth  and  6th  ribs;  the  flemum^ 
and  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle. 
From  the  cartilage  of  the  firft  rib. 


inner  part  of  the  os      wards,  or  obliquely 
humeri  (f ).  forwards. 

Into  the  under  fur-    To  move  the  clavicle 
face  of  the  davictc.       forwards  and  do^vn- 

wards,  and  to  aiSft 

in  raiiing  the   firfr 

lib. 

Into  thecoracoid  pro-    To  move  4he  fcipula 

ccfs  of  the  fcapula.   ^     forwards  apd  down- 

wards^  or  to  elevate 
the  ribs. 
Into  the  bafis  of  the    To  bring  the  fcapula 
fcapula.  forwawU. 

(ao8.)  Muscles  that  concur  in  FoaMiNC  the  thorax. 


From  the  upper  edges  of  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5  th  ribs. 


«•  Serratos  mag*    From  the  eight  fuperior  ribs. 


I.  Diaphragma 


>iDti 

cxttniL 
i.  Ixttrrcoftalea 

Mrtcrai  (i). 


From  the  tranfvcrfc  proceiTesof  the 
laft  cervical,  and  the  eleven  upper 
dorfal  vertebrx. 

From  the  lower  edge  of  each  upper 
rib. 


From  the  cartilago  enGformis,  and 
the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the 
Hemum. 

(109.)  Muscles  at  the  BAck  part 

r.  Trapezius  0)»    From  the  middle  of  tttt  qb  occipitis, 
er  cocolLaris.  and  the  fpinous  procefTes  of  the 

two  inferior  cervical,  and  of  all 
the  dorlal  vertebras  (m). 


Into  tlie  upper  (ide  of  To  move  the  ribs  up- 
each  rib  near  its  tu-  wards  and  outwards, 
berofity. 

Into  the  fuperior ^ge  To  elevate  the  ribs, 
of  each  lower  rib. 


Into  the  cartilages  of   To  deprefs  the  cnrti^ 
the  ad,  3d,  4th,  5th,      lages  of  the  ribs, 
and  6th  ribs. 

OF  THE  NECS  AND  TRUl^K. 

Into  the  poilerior  half    To  move  the  fcapula* 
of  the  clavicle  part 
of  the  acromion,  3c 
the  fpine  of  the  fca« 
pula^  a.  Rhcmboidtnt 


Name. 
jt.  Rbomboideua 
(h.) 

3.  Latiifimus 
dorfi. 


ANATOMY. 


4*  Serratus  iofc' 
norpofticus. 


5.  Levator  ica- 
pulc 

6.  Scnatna  fupe- 
perior  poftictts. 


7*  Splenioa  (o)« 


Origin, 

From  the  fpinous  procelTes  of  the 
three  lowermoft  cervicil,  and  of 
all  the  dorial  vertebrae. 

From  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  oa  i- 
lium,  the  fpinona  proceiTes  of  the 
OS  facnim  and  himbar  vertebraCf 
and  of  fix  or  eight  of  the  doHal 
vertebrae ;  alfo  from  the  four  infe- 
rior falfe  ribs  near  their  cartilages. 

From  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
two  lowermoft  dorial,  and  of  three 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

From  the  tranfverie  proceflea  of  the 
four  uppermoft  vertebrs  colli. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  lig»- 
mentum  colli,  the  fpinoua  procefs 
of  the  lowermoft  cerviad  verte- 
bra, and  of  the  two  fuperior  dor- 
fal  vertebra. 

From  the  fpinoua  proceflea  of  the 
four  or  five  uppermoft  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  of  the  lowermoft 
cervical  vertebra. 


8.  Complextts 


9*  TrKhelo-ma^ 

ftoideua  (q). 


zo.  Redua  capi- 
tia  pofticua  ma- 
jor. 

zi.  Redua  capi- 
tis pofticua  mi- 
nor. 

I  a*  Obliquua  fu- 
perior capitla. 

13.  Obliquua  in- 

.  ttrior  capitia. 


14.  Sacro-Ium- 
balia(r). 


From  t^e  tranfverfe  proceflea  of  the 
four  or  five  uppermoft  dorfah  and 
of  the  fix  lowermoft  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. 

From  the  tranfverfe  proceflea  of  the 
firft  dorial  vertebra,  and  four  or 
five  of.  the  lowermoft  cervical  ver- 
tebrae* 

From  the  fpinoua  pcoceia  of  the  (e- 
cond  cervical  vertebra. 


Infertion* 
Into  the  bafia  of  the 
fcapola. 

Into  the  OS  humeri,  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the 
groove  for  lodging 
the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  mufde. 

Into  the  lower  edges 
of  the  three  or  four 
lowermoft  riba  near 
their  cartilages. 

Into  the  ifpper  angle 
of  the  fcapula. 

Into  the  id,  3d,  and 
4th  ribs. 


Into  the  tranfverfe 
proQdTea  of  tiie  two 
firft  cervical  verte- 
brae, the  upper  and 
hack  part  of  the  ma- 
ftMd  pvoeefa,  inA  a 
ridge  on  the  oe  ocd« 
pitia. 

Into  the  oa  occipitia* 


Into  themaftoid  pro** 
cefs. 


Into  the  OS  oocipitis. 


Part  II, 

U/e. 

To  move  the  fcapula 
upwarda  and  back* 
wards. 

To  draw  the  oa  hu- 
meri downwards  & 
backwarda,  and  to 
roil  it  upon  its  axis. 


To  draw  the  ribs  out- 
wards, downward^', 
and  backwards. 

To  move  the  fcapula 
forwards  and  up- 
warda. ^ 

To  expand  the  tho- 
rax. 


To  move  the  head 
backwarda. 


From  the  fiift  vertebra  of  the  neck.    Into  the  oa  ocdpitia. 


From  the  tranfverfe  procela  of  the    Into  the  oa  ocdpitia. 

firft  cervical  vertebra. 
From  the  fpinoua  proceia  of  the  (e-    Into  the   tran^erfe 

cond  cervical  vertebra*  ptoceia  of  the  firft 

cervical  vertebra. 


From  the  back  part  of  the  oa  la-    Into  the  lower  edge 
crum,  ^ine  of  the  ilium,  fpinoua     of  each  rib.^ 
proceflea,  and  rootr  of  the  tranf- 
verfe proceflea  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the 


15.  Longiffimua     The  lame  aa  that  of  the  lacf\>-lum-    Into    the    tranfverfe 
4orfi  (a).  balis.  proceflea  of  the  dor- 

ial vertebne. 
z6.  Spinalis  dor-    From  thej  fpinoua  proceflTea  of  the    Into  the  fpinoua  pro- 
fit uppermoft  lumbar  and  lowermoft     cefleaof  the  nine  fu- 

^    dorial  vertebrae.  geribr  dorial  vertex 


1*0  draw  the  head 
backwarda. 


To  draw  the   head 
backwards. 


To  extend  the  head 
and  draw  it  back^ 
warda. 

To  aflift  the  redur 
major. 

To  draw  the  head 
backwarda. 

To  drtfw  the  face  to^ 
warda  the  Ihouldery 
and  to  move  the  firft 
vertebra  upon  the 
fecond. 

To  draw  the  ribs 
downwarda,  move 
the  bodf  upon  its 
axia,  aflift  in  ered- 
ing  the  tvnnk,  and 

.  turn  the  neck  back- 
warda>  ortaone  fide* 

To  ftretch  the  verte- 
brae of  the  back,  £c 
keep  the  trunk  ere<^ 

To  extend  the  verte» 
brae. 


i7,Sentt- 


Sect,  n. 


ANATOMY. 


XT. 


it.  Ifa&ifidns 


»^ 


Prom  the  imdrcrk  procefl<»of  tho 
7th,  8th,  9thy  axid  xoth  vtitebra^ 
cf  the  back. 


^^m  the  09  iacrani,  9ium»  oblique 
and  tranfvierfe  ^procef^e8  of  the 
lumbar  Tertebnti  traniverfe  pro- 
oefles  of  the  doriaU  and  four  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae. 

Prom  the  tranfvcrfc  procefles  of  tho 
B'vc  or  fix  uppermoft  dorial  vcrte- 


».  Solemn  (o). 


From  the  tranfvcrfe  proceffes  of  the 
five  inferior  cervical  vertebrse. 

From  the  upper  part  of  each  of  the' 
ipinons  proccifcs  of  the  fix  mferi- 
or  cervical  vertebrae. 

From  the  upper  part  of  each  of  the 
tranfveric  proceffes  of  the  vcrtc- 


Infertion, 

Into  the  fpinous  pr»> 
cefles  of  the  four  up- 
permoft  dorial,  and 
lowennoft  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

Into  t^e  fpinous  pro- 
cefles  of  the  lumbar, 
dor^,  and  fix  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

Into  the  l)>inou9  pn>- 
cefles  of  the  sd,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th 
cervical  vertebrae. 

Into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  firft 
and  ftcood  ribs. 

Into  the  under  parf 
of  each  of  the  fpi« 
nous  procefies  of  the 
vertebrae  above* 

Jnto  the  under  part 
of  each  of  the  tranf- 
vcrfe procefies  of  the 
tertebrat  above* 


Vfe. 
To  eirtend  the  fpioir 
obliouely        back-" 
wama. 


To  extend  the  bacjc 
and  draw  it  back-* 
wards,  orto  one  fide. 


To  ftrctch  the'nceis 
obliquely  back* 
v^ardfl. 

To  move  the  necl? 

forwards,  or  to  one 

fide. 
To  draw  the  fpinoui^ 

proeeifes     toward^' 

each  other. 

To  draw  the  tfan6^ 
vcrfe  procefies  to* 
wards  each  pther. 


(tlc^   MirsCLCS    WirHIN    TIfC   CATItY   OF   THE   ABDOMEN,  ON   TIfB   i(NTfiRlOa  Ain>  {.ATEKA^ 

PARTS  OP  THE  SPINE. 


1.  Km 


:•  iroou    iotcr- 


MxhiorBcn  (0). 


From  the  fides  and  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefies of  the  uppermoft  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  fometimes  of  the 
low^ermoft  dorfal  vertebra. 

From  the  bodies  and  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefies of  the  lafl  dorial,  and  all  the 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

From  the  inner  lip,  hollow  part,- 
and  edge  of  the  os  ilium. 

From  the  pofteriorpartof  the  fpine 
of  the  ilium. 


From  the*  poflerior*  and  hmcr  edge 
of  the  fpine  of  the  ifchiunib 


Into  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  at  the  junAi- 
on  of  the  os  pubi^ 
with  the  ilium. 

Into  the  OS  femoris,  a 
littie  below  the  tro- 
chanter minor. 

In  common  with  the 
pfoas  magnus. 

Into  the  tranfveric 
procefies  of  the  four 
tippermoft  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  inferi- 
or edge  of  the  laft 
rib,  and  the  fide  of 
the  lowermofl  dorial 
vertebra. 

Into  the  toWer  part 
of  the  ^  ia^rum,  & 
admoft  the  whole 
fength  of  the  os  coc- 
cygis  laterally. 


To   hend  th^  lomf 
forwards. 


To  bend  the  thi|[1| 
forwards. 

To  affift  the  pfota 

magnus. 
To  fapport  the  fpinle^ 

or  to  draw  it  ta  one 

fide. 


To  <&5tw  the  08  cdfcs 
cygis  forwards  an<| 
inwards  (3). 


(»XXO  MoSCLfiS  OH  TIfl  SCAPULA  AN0  t;PPEa  PA>T  OP  tH%  Q%  HUMERI. 


i.Ddtaides(r> 


4 
*' 


nunof. 


^•v 


From  the  clavicle,  proceflus  acro- 
mioo,  and  fpine  of  the  fcapuia.  ^ 

From  the  balls,  fpine,  and  itpper 
cofiiR  ^  the  fcapuia. 

From  the  tafis  and  fpin^  of  the  icat- 
pula. 

From  the  iofenor  cbfia  of  the  fcapu- 
ia. 

Froni  the  inferior  angle,  ind  i&ftri- 
er  opika  of  th*  fcapuUr 


Vou  n.  Pa&t.  if 


into  the  anterior  and 
middle  part  di  the 
OS  humeri. 

Into  a  large  tuberoft- 
ty  at  the  head  of  the 
08  humeri. 

Into  the  Upper  and 
middle  part  of  th« 
tuberofitv. 

Into  the  lower  part 

of  the  tuberofity. 

Into  the  ridge  at  the 
infide  of  the  (groove 
formed  for  the  long 
|Miad  of  the  biceps. 


To  paiic  the  tttn^ 


To  rails  ^amw 


To  nffl  the  ot  biHDC^ 
ri  outwards^ 

Toafiifttbeibfirai^ 

natiis. 
To  aflift  in  the  Folta* 

tory  jnotaoA  of  th€ 

ana. 


34  ANATOMY.  Part.  II 

Namem  Origin,  In/crtion.  Vfe, 

6.  Subicapula- .  Frpxn  the  bafis,  luperior  and  infie-    Into  the  upper  part    To  roll  the  arm  ii 
ris.  rior  coftz  of  Uie  fcapula.  of  a  foiall  tuberofity      wards. 

at  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri. 

7.  Coraco-bra*    From  the  coracoid  proceia  of  the    Into  the  middle  and    To  roll  the  arm  fo| 
chialis  (r)»  ibapula.  inner  dde  of  the  os      wards  and  upward 

humeri. 

(aia.)  Muscles  on  ths  Os  Humeri. 

i*  Biceps  flexor    By  two  heads,  one  from  the  cora-  Into   the    tuberofity    To  bend  the    fop 

cubiti;                 eoid  procefs,  and  the  otlyery  or  at  tjie  end  of  the  la*      arm* 

long   head,  ^m  the  upper  and  dius« 
outer  edf  e  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  fcapula. 

S«Braiphia]isin-    From-  the  os  humeri,  l)eIow,  and  Into  a  finall  tuberoG-    To  affift  in  bendir| 

temus.                 at  each  fide  c^  the  tendon  of  the  ty  at  the  fore  part      the  fore-arm. 

deltoids.  of  the  coronoid  pro- 

ccfs  of  the  ulna. 

J.  Triceps  ex-    By  three  heads :  the  ITrft  from  tie  Into  the  upper  and    To  extend  the  fori 

tiebfof  cttbiti.        inferior  cofta  of  the  fcapula ;  the  oHter  part  of  the  o-      arm. 

fecond,  from  the  upper  and  outer  lecranon. 
port  of  the  os  humeri }  and  the 
third,,  from  the  back  part  of  that 
bone. 

(ai3.)  Muscles  on  the  Fore-arm. 

/.supiiutorroo-    Fi^mthe  outer  ridge  and  anterior  Into  the  radius  near    To  aflift  in  tumir 

i;us.                       furface  of  the  os  humeri,  a  little  its  ftyloid  procefs.         the    palm    of    Ui 

above  its  outer  condyle.  hand  upwards. 

a.  Extenforcar-    Immediately  below  the  origin  of  Into  the  upper  part    To  extend  the  wrii 

pi  radialiJB  Ion-      of  the  fupmator  longus.  of  the    metacarpal 

gus.  bone  of  the  middle 

finger. 

>  %.  Extenforcar**    From  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  Into  the  upper  part    To  affift  the  extenft 

pi  radialis  bre-      the  outer  condyle  of^  the  os  hume-  of  the    metacarpal      longus. 

tis*                        ri,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ra-  bone  of  the  middle 

dius.  finger. 

4.£xtenfor  di^    From- the  outer  condyle  of  theos  Into  the  back  part  of    Te  extend  the  finger 

gitorum  com-      humeri.  all  tht  bones  of  the 

munis.  four  fingers. 

5.  Extenfor  mi-    From  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  Into  the  bones  of  the    To  extend  the  lilt! 
nimi  digiti.           humeri.  little  finger.                   finger. 

6.  Extenforcar-    From  the  outer  condyle  of  theos  Into  the  metacarpal    To  affift  in  extendiil 
pi  ulnaris.            humeri.^  bone  of  the  little  fin-      the  wrift. 

ger. 

7.  AnconaBUS4    Frgm  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os    Into  the  outer  edge  of    To  extend  the  f«r< 
(yj.  humeri.  the  ulna.  arm. 

•  8.  Flexor  carpi    From  the  inner  Condyle  of  the  o&    Iilto  the  os  pisiforme.    To  affift  in  bendiii 
ulnaris.  humeri,  and  anterior  edge  of  the  the  hancL 

olecranon  {g).  , 
9.  Palmaris  Ion-    From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os    Into  the  internal  an-    To  bend  the  hand* 
gus.  huineri..'  nular  Mgament,  and 

aponeurofis  palma- 
re (A). 

10.  Flexor  carpi    From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  o^    Iiito  the  metacarpal    To  bend  the  hand, 
radklis.  humerL  bone  of  the  fore  fin- 

^tr. 

11.  Pronator  ra-    From  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os    Into *the  anterior  and    To  roll  the  hand  ii 
diitereSk-     ^'^       humeri,  and  coronoid  procels  of     convex  edge  of  the      wards. 

the'uln^  radius,  near  its  mid- 

dle. 
14".  Flexor  fubH-    From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os    Into  the  fecond  bone    To  bend  the  fcconi 
mis  peiforatus      humeri,  inner  edge  of  the  corono-      of  each  finger'.  joidt  of  the  fingci  t>< 

.  •(#).  id  procefs  of  the  ulna,  and  upper 

and  anterior  pait  of  the  radium 

•  •         .  .  i 


Sect.  IL 

IS'  SapbuLar  ra- 

it«      AbduiSor 
pcISds      loo* 


1?. 


ANATOMY. 


Origitu 
From  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 

humcriy  and  pofterior  fur^e  and 

outer  edge  of  the  ulna. 
From  the  middle  and  back  part  of 

the  ulnayioterofleous  ligament,  and 

radius. 

From  the  back  part  of  the  ulna,  and 
interodSeusiigament-and  radius. 

From  the  back  of  die  ulna  and  in* 
tcroileous  %ament. 


IT.  Indicator*         From  the  middle  of  the  ulna. 


r5.£sSenibrma- 


InftTtiott, 

Into  the  anterior,  in- 
ner, and  upper  part 
oF  the  radius. 

By  two  tendons  into 
the  OS  trapezium, 
and  firQ  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

Into  the  convex  part 
of  the  iecondbone 
of  the  thumb. 

Into  the  third  and  lalt 
bone  of  the  thumb. 


2t.  FlezDr  pro- 


/^  fkxor  loo- 

pas  pofiicis. 
jc*  Pronator  ra- 
daqwhatos. 


From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of 
the  ulna,and  interofifeous  ligament 

From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 

radius. 
From  the  inner  and  lower  part  of 

the  ujn^ 


Into  the  metacarpal 

bone  of  tbcfbre-fing- 

er. 

Into  the  fore  part  of 
.  the  lafb  bone  of  ea(:h 

of  the  fingers. 
Into  the  laft  joint  of 

the  thumb.  • 

Into  the  radiu^  op- 

pofit;e  to  its  ori^. 


(214.)  MUSCLSS  ON  T«E  HAMB. 


T.  Lfiffibricaks    Ffomthe  tendons  of  the  perfbrans. 


''i> 
»'/• 


1.      Abdudtor 
*  breris  pollicis. 


2'     O^poucns 


/      Abda&ar 


4.  A'jdudlof'  tp* 


From  the  fore  part  of  the  internal 

annular  ligament,  os  fcaphoides, 

and  one  or  the  tendons  of  the  ab- 

dudor  longus  poUicis. 
From  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of 

the  internal  annular  ligament,  and 

from^h^  OS  fcaphoides. 
From  the  os  trapezoides,  internal 

annular  ligament,  op  magnum,  and 

OS  undforme. 
From  the  metacaipa]  bone  of  the 

'middle  finger. 

From  the  inner  fide  .of  the  firft  bone 
of  the  thuinb,  and  firom  the  os 
trape^um. 

From  the  internal  annular  ligament^ 
and  aponeurofis  pahnaris. 


From  the  internal  annular  ligament 
and  08  pififorme. 


Flexorparyus    From  the   os   uncifbrme  and  xn- 

temal  annular  lipment. 
From  the  os  unciforme  and  inter- 
nal annular  ligament. 

Situated  between  the  metacarpal 

il0DC». 


ns^ 


LAbdo^lormi- 
dig;iti. 


:3.      Abdoaor 
ml- 


m- 


II-  It 


Into  the  tendons  of 
the  extenfor  digjto- 
pim  cpmmunia. 

Into  the  outer  fide  of 
the  fecond  bone  of 
the  thumb,  near  its 
root. 

Into  the  firft  bone  of 
tbeJthuml). 

Into  the  ofla  feiamoi- 

dea,  and  fecond  bone 

of  the  thumb. 
Into  the  bafis  of  the 

fi:cond  bone  of  the 

thumo. 
f  lito  the  firft  bone  of 

the  fore  finger  pof« 

teripriy. 
Into  the  OS  pififorme, 

and  the  fkiri  covering 

the  abdudor  mini- 
mi iji^iti. 
Into  the  fide  of  the 

firft  bone  9f  the  little 

fiqM*. 
Into  the  firft  ^ne  of 

the  littli  finger. 
Into  the  metacaipa] 

bone  of  the   little 

finger. 
Into  the  roots  of  the 

fingers. 
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U/e. 
To   roll  the  radius 
outwards. 

To  ftrctch  the  firft 
bone  of  the  thumb 
outwards. 

To  extend  the  fecond 
bone  of  -the  ithumb 
obliquely  outwards. 

To  ftwtch  the  thumb 
obliquely  back- 
wards. 

To  extend  the  fore- 
finger. 

To  bend  the  laft  joint 
of  the  fingers* 

Tobend  the  laft  joint  . 
of  the  thumb. 

To  roll  the  radius  in- 
wards, and  of  coorfe 
tp  aflift  in  the  pro- 
A&tioBofthehand. 


Tobend  the  firft,  and 
to  extend  the  two 
laftjoiqtsof  the  fixig- 
"tn  (IJ.     -  •      • 

To  move  the  thumb 
'from  the  fingers. 


To  move  the  thumb 
inwards,  and  to  turn 
it  upon  its  axis. 
To  bend  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  thumb. 

To  move  the  thumb 
towards  the  fingers. 

To  move  the  fore  fin* 
ger  towards  the 
&umb. 

To  contradt  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 


i% 


To  draw  tiie  little 
finger  from  the  reft. 

To  bend   the   little 

finger. 
To  move  that  bone 

towards  the  reft. 

To  extend  the  fingers 
and  move  them  to- 
wa^s    the  thumb 

ja» 


x 


A    N    A    T    O    M 


|2.  Intcroifciez- 


Y. 

Ittfiniotim  * 
From  between  the  metacarpa  Ibonca    Into  the  roots  of  ttf 
on  the  back  of  t}ve  hand.  fingers. 


Origin, 


(1x5.)  Muscles  at  the  back  fart  of  the  Ffityis,  A)id  ypf e^,  jkxy 

%,  GlutflBUS  (a).    From  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  pofte-    Into  the  uf^r  part 
maximus,  nor  (acroiichiatic  ligaments,  os  fa-      of  the  lifiea  aj^era  of 

icnim,  and  ot  coccvgis.  the  os  fcmoris. 

.A.  Gkit^tt8|p^-    Prom  the $>ine and  iMpexior  furface    Into  the  oilier  and 
'*'"-  jbf  jtliie  iliw*       *  back   part   of    the 

gr^at  trochanter  of 
Uieosfemoris. 


dius. 


j.  Clutaeus  yni- 
nimus. 

4.     Pynforpii^ 


Into  tt^e  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the 
great  trochanter. 

Into  a  cavity  at  the 
root  of  the  trochan- 
ter major. 

Into  the  lame  cavity 
as  the  pyriformis. 


^.  Obturator  in- 

temns. 
^.  Quadratus(^. 

ifcffloris* 


t' 


flexor 


9*  Semi-tendi- 
nofus. 
3.  Semi -mem- 

branofus  (i). 

4*  Tenfor  vagi« 
n«  femoris. 


5.  Sartorio8# 

6.  Re^us. 


\  9.  Cracilif. 

^.  VaftuBc^tcr- 
t>us  (jr). 

'  9*  Vaftus  iDte^ 

liua» 


From  the  outer  Suface  of  the  ilium, 
anil  the  "border  of  its  great  niche. 

Prom  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  fa- 

3y  two  portions,  one  from  the  out- 
er furfacc  of  the  fpine  of  the  if- 
chium ;  the  other  from  the  tube- 
rofity  of  the  ifchium  and  pofterior 
iacro-ifchiatic  ligament* 

From  the  fuperior  half  of  the  inner '  Into  the  (aroe  cavity 
border  of  the  foramen  th yroideum^      with  the  former^ 
From  the  tubero&ty  of  the  ifchium.    Into  a  ridge  between 

.1  the  trochanter  ma- 

jor and  trochanter 
minor* 

(si6.)  Muscles  on  the  thigh  (r). 

By  two  beads ;  one  for  the  tubero-    Into  the  upper  and 
uty  of  the  ifchium,  the  other  lirom      back  part  of  the  ti- 
the linea  afpera  near  the  iniertion      bula  (t). 
of  the  gluteus  maxim  us.  - 

Frpm  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchiunfi    Into  the  upper  and  in- 
ner part  of  the  tibia. 

trfjtn  the  tttberofity  of  the  ifchium.    Into  the  upper  and 

■  back  part  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia. 

From  the  fuperior  and  anterior  fpi-  Into  the  inner  fide  of 
pousprocefsof  the  ilium.  the  fafcia  lata,  which 

covers  the  outiide  of 
the  thigh. 

From  tbe  fuperior  and  anterior  <pU  Into  the  upper  and  in- 
•  nous  proccfe  of  the  ilium.  ,ner  part  of  the  tibia. 

By  two  tendons  ;  onf  from  the  an«    Into  the  upper  and 
terior  and  inferior  Q>inous  proccfs     »£ore  part  of  the  rq- 
of  the  ilium ;  the  other  from  the      tula. 
pofterior  edge  of  the  cotyloid  car 
yity. 

prom  the  fore  part  of  the  ifchium  Into  the  upper  and  in- 
and  pubis.  'ner  part  of  the  tibia. 

From  the  anterior  and  lower  part  To  Scupper  arid  out- 
of  the  great  trochanter]^  and  the  erpartof  tberotula. 
outer  edge  of  the  linca  afpera. 

From  the  inner  edge  of  the  lineA    Into  the  upper  and  in* 
afpera,  beginning  between  the  fore      ner  part  of  the  ro- 
part  of  the  os  femoris  and  tbc  tpo|      tvla* 
ff  the  lelTcr  trpcha&ter*  ^ 


Part  II 

•   Vfi. 
To  extend   tjic    ftn 

§crs;  but  the  firi 
raws  the  middl 
finger  inwards,  th 
fecond  draws  it  out 
wards,  and  the  thin 
draws  the  ring  fingc 
inwards. 

OF  T^E  THIGH. 

To  ei^end  the  thig] 
atid  draw  it  out 
wards. 

To  draw  tbe  thijr 
outwards  atid  a  littl 
backwards,  an4 
when  it  is  bended 
to  roll  it. 

To  aifilt  the  former. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out 
.  wards. 

■        • 

To  roll  the  thi^b  out 
wards,  and  hkewif 
to  confine  the  ten 
don  of  the  oblura 
tor  intern  us,  whci 
the  latter  i» in  a<5tiofi 

To  toll  the  thigh  out 
wards. 

To  move  the  ihi^) 
outwards.   ' 


To  bend  the  leg. 


To  bend  and  Artvi 

the  leg  inwards.   ' 
To  bend  the  leg. 


To  ftretch  the  faici^ 


To  bend  the  leg  iii 

wards  (u\ 
To  exteod  the  leg. 


To  bend  the  leg. 
To  extend  the  ]eg# 

To  extend  the  leg. 
|o.  Cnu 


Sect.  H 

ic.  CrBTzas  (/). 
ii.IVdiflafis.   - 


ANATOMY. 

Origin,  Infertion* 

From  the  outer  and  anterior  port  of  Into  the  upper  part 

tbc  leflcr  trocbaottr.  of  the  lotra. 

From  the  anterior  edge  of  the  qs  Into  the  upper  and 

pubiSy  or  peCUoisy  as  it  is  fome*  fore  part  of  the  Unea 

tiroes  called.  afpera. 


IS.  Addodor 
hc^   feau>- 

i\.  Add  odor 
tnrns  femcH 
nv 

I4.  Addndor 
C3|Diis  femo- 

li.Obtvratorez* 


From  the  upper  and  fore  ^art  of 
the  OS  pubis. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  ramus 
of  the  OS  pubis* 

From  the  lower  and  fore  part  of 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis. 

From  part  of  the  obturator  liga* 
mcnty  and  the  inner  half  of  the 
circumference  of  the  foramen  thy- 
rotdeinxu 


Near  the   joiddle' 

and  back  of  the 

Imea  afpera. 
Into  the  inner  and 

upper  pait  of  the  V 

linea  afpera. 
Into     the     whole 

length  of  the  linea 

afpera. 
Into  the  OS  ferooris, 

near  the  root  of  the 

great  trochanter. 


(2x7.)  Muscles  oh  the  leg. 


!.G2ftrocnemi- 
«  Vm)  cxter- 
sus. 

S-Giftracnemi- 
u  \bi)  iotcr- 

BQi. 


97  two  heads ;  one  from  the  inner 
condyle,  the  other  from  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  os  fcmoris. 

By  two  heads ;  one  from  the  back 
part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  the 
other  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  tibia.    • 


j.riaDtam(rr)b    From  the  upper  and  pofterior  part 

of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  fe- 
moris 

tPQpliteiis(i^    From  the  outer  condyle  of  the 

thigh. 


/.  Hfxor  loflgns 

t.'i^^aJrum  pc- 


From  the  upper  and  i;::ner  part  of 
the  tibia*    « 


6.  Flexor  loo- 
piupoQicbpc^ 

'.  T%ialis  pof- 
t-au. 


t-PameosIoo* 


fPcmaeiubre* 

I^Exxcnlbrloa- 
|3s  digitomai 

It*  PgftmqistCT- 
tan. 


From  the  back  part,  an4  a  little  be- 
low the  head  of  fibula. 

From  the  back  part  and  outer  edge 
ckf  the  tibia,  and  like  wife  from  the 
interoflcous  ligament  and  adja- 
cent part  6f  the  fibula. 

From  the  outer  fide  qf  the  hea4  of 
tibia^  and  alfo  from  the  upper,  in- 
terior, and  outer  part  of  the  perone 
or  fibula,  to  which  it  adheres  for  a 
confiderable  way  down. 

From  the  outer  and  for^  part  of  the 
fibula. 

Fn>m  the  npperi  outer,  and  fore 
part  of  the  tibia,  interoffeous  liga- 
mentf  and  inner  cdgo  of  the  fibula. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  intc- 
fvflcoiM  li&aaicau 


By  a  great  round  ten- 
'don,  common  to  this 
and  the  following 
mudcle. 

By  a  large  tendon  (the 
ttndo  acbiliu)  com- 
mon to  this  'and  the 
former  mufcie,  into 
the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  os  calcis. 

Into  the  inlide  of  the 
back  part  of  the  os. 
calcis. 

Into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  ti- 
bia. 

By  4  tendons,  which 

'  afterpailing  thruugh 
the  pciforations  jri 
thoTe  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  breTii>,are 
inkrteci  into  the  Isift 
bone  of  all  the  toes, 
except  the  great  toe.' 

Into  the  la/l  bone  of 
the  great  toe.    ' 

Into  the  inner  and  up- 
per part  of  the  os  na- 
yiculare,  and  tide  of 
the  OS  cuneiforme 
medium. 

Into  the  metatarlal 
bone  of  the  great 
toe. 


Into  the    metatarlal 

bone  of  the  little  toe. 
By  four  tendons  into 

the  firfi  joint  of  the 

fmaller  toes. 
Into   the   metatarfal 

bone  of  the  littlctoe. 


rrr  ^^ 

To  alcnd  the  leg. 

To  draw  the  thigh  io» 
wards,  upwards,  an<I 
to  roll  it  a  little  out- 
wards. 


To  draw  the  tliigh  k* 
wards,  .upwards,  aad 
torolltt  alitlJco^t* 
wanls. 


To  move  the  thirii 
^  outwards  in  an  ob- 
lique dirc<5lion«  and 
likewifc  to  bend  at^ 
draw  it  inwards. 


To  extend  the  fo<)t.  < 


To  extend  the  foot,  v 


To  alBH  in  exteiiding 

the  foot 

To  aflift  in  bending 
the  leg  and  rolling 
i(  inwards. 

To  bend  the  Jaft  joiat 
of  the  toe. 


To  beod   the  great 

toe. 

To  more  the  foot  in- 
wards. 


To  move  the  foot 
outwards. 


To  aflift  the  laft  de- 

fcribed  mufcie. 
To  extend  the  toca* 


To  bend  the  foot* 


x»  Tib- 


vis  digitorum 
pedis. 


^.Abdu^orpol' 
licis  pedis. 
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Name,  Origu.                                        Infertion.     ^                         V/e, 

II.  Tibialis  anti-  From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  Into  tht  os  ciincifor-    To  bend  the  foot. 

cus.  the  tibia.                                             me  internum. 

tj-  Extenforpro-  From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  Into  the  convex  fur-    To  extend  the  grea^ 

prius    pollicLs  the  Ubia.                                            face  of  the  bones  of      toe. 

pedis.  the  great  toe. 

(a|8.)  Muscles  on  the  foot.  i 

x.Extenforbre-    From  the  upper  and  anterior  part    By  4  tendons ;  one  of    To  extend  the  toes- 
.  vis  digitorum        of  the  os  calcis.  which  joins  the  ten- 

,  pedis.  dofi  of  the  cxternus 

longus  pollicis,  and 
the  other  three  the 
tendons  of  the  ex- 
tenfor  digitorum  lon- 
gus. 
a.  Flexor  brc-    From thclower part  oftheos  calcis.    By  4  tendons,  which.    To  bend  the  fecoDd: 

after  affording  a  paf-     joint  of  the  toes, 
fage  to  thofe  of  the 
flexor  longus,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  fe- 
eond  phalanx:  of  each 
of  the  fmall  toes. 
From  the  inner  and  tower  part  of    Into  the  firft  joint  of    To  move  the    gre.it 
the  OS  calcis.  the  great  toe.  toe  from  the  other 

toes. 

4.  Abdu^ormi-    From  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  os    Into  the  outer  Me  of    To  draw  the  littl^  %oc 
nimi  digiti.  calcis,  the  root  of  the  metatarfal      the  firft  joint  of  the      outwards. 

bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  alfo  from      little  toe. 
the  aponeurofis  plantaris. 

5.  Lumbricalea    From  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  Ion-  Into  the  tendinous  ex-    To  dtaw  the  toes  iq- 
pedis                    gus  digitorum  pedis.  pan  (ion  at  the  upper      wards. 

part  of  the  toes. 

6.  Flexor  brevis    From  the  inferior  and  anterior  part    By  two  tendons  into    To  bend  the  firft  joint 
poUtcis  pedia.       of  the  os  calcis,  and  alfo  from  the      the  firft  joint  of  the      of  the  great  toe. 

inferior  part  of  the  os  cuneiforme  ^I'cat  toe. 
externum. 

From  near  the  roots  of  the  mctatar-  Into  the  outer  os  fefa-    To  draw  the   great 

fal  bones  of  the  ad,  jdi  and  4th  moideum,    or    {ir^      toe   nearer    to    the 

toes.  joint  of  the   great      reft,  and  alfo  to  bend 

toe.  it. 

8.  Tranfverfales    From  the  outer  and  under  p.irt  of  Into  the  inner  os  fefa-    T9  contradt  the  foot* 
pedis.                   the  anterior  end  of  the  metatar-  mordeum,  and  ante- 

iai  bone  of  the  little  toe.  rior  end  of  the  me- 

tatarfal bone  of  the 
great  toe. 

9.  Flexor  brevis    From  the  bafis  of  the  metatarial    Into  the  firft  joint  of    Tobend  the  little  toe* 
jmmcmt   digit!      bone  of  the  little  toe.  the  littje  toe. 

pedis, 
to.  Interoffet  pe-    Situated  between   the    metatarfal 
disintcrni(^.      bones. 
Interoifei  pedis 
cxt.erni  (gg).  ^ 

(219.)  NOTES  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  TABLE. 


f.AdduAorpol* 
licis  pedis. 


(a)  Thefc  are  three  fmall  flcnder  mufclcs.  The 
inferior  one  is  fometimes  wanting. 

(b)  The  nofe  is  affeded  by  the  fibres  of  the  oc- 
cipito  fiontalisy  aod  by  feveral  muicles  of  the 
face ;  but  this  pair,  the  compreflbres^  is  the  only 
one  that  is  proper  to  it. 

(c)  This  mufcle  is  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  formed  by  the  buccin<itor,  zygomatici, 
depreflbres,  and  other  mufcles  that  move  the  lips. 
Its  fibres  furround  the  mouth  like  a  ring. 

(d)  Some  of  its  fibres  likewife  have  their  origin 


from  a  ftrong  fiifcia  that  covers  the  mufcle  and 
adheres  to  the  bone  round  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  its  origin.  When  we  remove  this  co* 
vering,  we  find  the  muicle  of  a  iemicircular  fhape 
with  its  radiated  fibres,  convei^ing  and  forming  a 
ftrong  middle  tendon. 

(e)  So  called  from  its  ufe  in  chewing,  its  deri- 
vation being  fum^tupuu,  manducoy  to  eat. 

(f)  This  happens  when  the  mufde  ads  fingly. 
When  both  d£i%  the  jaw  is  brought  horizontally 
forwards. 
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(gJ  This  broad  and  thin  rouTcular  expaniion,  or  obliquus.  intemus.    This  ring  it)  the  male  fub- 

^rbsn  is  £ituatcd  immediately  under  the  common  jed  affords  a  paffage  to  t^e  fpermatic  velTelflv  ^^ 

mupaaesxtM,  is  by  Winflow  named  mufcalus  cw  in  the  female  to  the  round  ligament  o€  the  uterus. 

t3Xf.a.    Galen  gave  it  the  name  of  ^kMrvr/im  fiua^  (a)  From  the  anterior  and  upper  fpinous  proceiti 

W  (?Uiyfwui  r^^iAcs)  ;  the  etymology  of  which  of  the  ilium,  this  muicle  is  ihetched  tendinous  to 

u  from  irx^a^ftmg'f  dilatotio^  fun^  mufcuiiUf  and  ij2«r  the  os  pubis,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  l^y  ibme 

/.r^j,  FnUopiu4^j<t   and  by   others  Poupart'j   ligamgnU 

(s>  This,  on  account  of  its  two  origins,  is  by  The  blood- vellels  pafs  under  it  to  the  thigh. 

Ali^iisd  defcribcd  as  two  diftind  mufcles,  which  (b)  The  tendon  formed  by  the  upper  part  of 

b^  niraes  ^dmo-ma/toidetu  and  cUido-mafioideus,  this  mufcle,  in  ita  way  to  the  linea  alba,  is  divided 

[i]  JU  this  mufcle  does  not  always  arife  from  into  two  layers.    The  poflerior  layer  runs  under, 

t^  cncoid  procefs,  it  fccms  to  have  been  im-  and  the  anterior  one  over,  the  re(^u8  mufcle. 

prc^seriy  named  corac^hjoidesi  by  Douglas  and  (c)  From    this  part  it  detaches  fome  fibres, 

Axhfrms.    Winflow  calls  it  omo4jyoideusy  on  ac-  which  extend  downwards  upon  the  fpermatic 

ccuat  of  its  general  origin  from  the  fcapula.  chord,  and  form  what  is  deicribed  as  the  cremaf- 

\\)  From  Xf  and  yn^n^  (b'wtnUr)^  becaufe  it  ter  mufcle. 

b2s  two  fleiby  bdHes  wiyh  a  middle  tendon.  This  (d)  The  fibres  of  the  re^us  are  geaer^ly  di-* 

tcndoo  pa£&s  through  the  ftylo-hyoideus.  vided  by  three  tendinous  interfedions.    The  two 

s'-^  In  ioRie    fubjcds  we  meet  with  another  upper  thirds  of  this  mufcle  paffing  between  the- 

■aLic,  which,  from  its  having  nearly  the  fame  tendinous  layers  of  the  obliqous  intemus,  are  in- 

on^  iniieition,  and  ufe  as  this,  has  been  named  clofed  as  it  were  in  a  (heath ;  but  at  its  lower 

Jr:>-cyoUrus  altrr*  part  we  hnd  it  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pe- 

^Mj  So  named  from  its  arifing  near  the  dentes  ritonzum,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  ten^n  of 

siUrcs  (^iOA},  and  its  being  inferted  into  the  oa  the  tranfverfalis  paiHng  over  the  redtus,  and  ad- 

hyoidcs.  hcring  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  obliquus  in- 

^9)  From  yoii^,  nitntumj  the  chin.  ternus. 

(o)  From  «^s«,  corttUf  and  yXafr^u,  I'tngua^  the  (e)  This  mufcle  is  fometimes  wanting. 

to^oe.  (f )  The  fibres  of  this  mufcle  pafs  towards  the 

(p1  This  mufcle  in  its  courie  forms  a  round  axilla  in  a  folding  nunner,  and  with  thofe  of  the 

trodoo,  which,  after  paiCng  over  a  Lind  of  hook  latilfimus  dorfi  form  the  arm-pit. 

ibraied  by  the  inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  (g)  This  and  forae  other  mufcles  derive  their 

cf  rbe  fphcnozd  bone,  expands  mto  a  tendinous  name  of  ferratus^  from  their  arifing  by  a  number 

memfarvie.  of  tendinous  or  flefliy  digitations,  refcmbling  the- 

foj  The  few  fibres  that  arife  from  the  Eufta-  teeth  of  a  faw  f/erra), 

chian  tube  arc  deicribed  as  a  diflinft  mufcle  by  (h)  For  a  dei'cription  of  the  diaphragm,  fee 

AJbimis,  under  the  name  oi  faipingo-pharyng^cusy  Part  V.  Sed.  HI.  &c. 

TWy  fcrrc  to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  (i)  The  ori^MU,  iniertion,  and  ufe  of  the  inter- 

i.ij  This  mufcle,  and  the  palato-pharyngaeus,  nal  intercoftaJs,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  cxter- 

Lkcviic  icrve  to  clofc  the  paflage  into  the  fauces,  nal.     The  reader,  however,  will  be  plcafcd  to  ob-* 

and  CO  carry  the  food  into  the  pharynx.  ferve,  that  the   intercollales  extemi  occupy  the 

(s)  The  three  orders  of  fibres  here  mentioned,  fpaces  bctwten  the  ribs  only  from  the  fpine  to 

with  a  few  others  derived  fiom  the  tongue,  have  their  cartila^'es  ;  there  being  from  thence  to  the 

^rra^  occalioo  to  Douglas  to  defcribc  them  as  ftcmum,  only  a  thin  n^mbrane,  which  is  fpread 

£3=j  diftin^  muCLles  undei*  the  names  of  ccphalo-  over  the  intercoftalcs  intcrni ;  and  that  the  latter, 

pif^rju^ityLS^  mylo-pharyngxtUf  ptery-pharyngausj  on  the  contrary,  extend  only  from  the  Acrnum  to 

2S0i  ^hf<^t^^^ngatu»  the  angles  of  each  rib. 

'.  r )  Douglas  makes  two  mufcles  of  this,  the  The  fibres  of  the  external  mufcles  run  oblique* 

Lj^^pbarymg^usy  9X^  Jyndeftiopbarjngaus<.  ly  forwards;  thofe  of  the  internal  obliquely  back* 

'S)  The  crico-pharyngseus  and  thyro-pharyn-  wajds.    Tins  diifcrence  in  the  dircdion  of  their 

gxas  of  Doaglas,  fibres  induced  G.ilen  to  fuppofe  that  they  were 

(w)  V^Tien  either  this  or  the  preceding  mufcle  intended  for  different  ufes ;  that  the  cxtemid  in- 

a-*^*  with  its  fellow,  the  epiglottis  is  drawn  diredly  tercoitals,  for  inftance,  (erve  to  elevate,  and  the 

d.>frDwards  upon  the  glottK.  internal  ones  to  deprefs  the  ribs.    Fallopius  feems 

it^k  When  both  mufcles  ad,  the  neck  is  drawn  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ventured  to  difpute 

toretly  forwards.       ^  the  truth  of  this  dodrine,  which  has  lince  been 

ry)  The  Jinea  alba  is  that  tendinous  expanfion  reiived  by  Boyle,  and  moie  lately  fliU  by  Ham* 

»ri4cii   reaches  from  the  carlilago  enfiformis  to  bergcr,  whofc  theoretical  arguments  on  this  fub^ 

ti^e  ai  pubis.     It  fs  formed  by  the  interlacement  jed  have  been  clearly  refuted  by  the  experiments 

U  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  oblique  and  tranf-  of  Haller. 

^crfir  vaxikXciy  and  on  this  account  fome  anato-  (k)  Thefc  confift  of  four,  and  fometimes  of 

ffijds  have  confidcrcd    thcfe  as  thiee  digaftric  five  diftind  mufcles  on  each  fide.    Velklius,  and 

muiciei.                                                        ^  after  him  Douglas  and  Albinus,  confider  them  as 

(i)  A  little  above  the  pubis  the  tendinous  fi-  forming  a  fingle  mufcle,  which,  on  account  of  its 

bft4  i^  this  ma£cle  ieparate  firom  each  other,  fo  Ihape,  they  name  triangularis,    Verheyen,  Win- 

as  to  fiorm  an  opening  called  the  ring  of  the  ob-  flow,  and  Haller,  mor^  properly  dcfcribe  them  as 

liqDuj  cxtemusy  and  commonly,  though  impro-  fo  many  fcparate  mufcles,  which,  on  account  of 

ef ,  tht  riag  of  tbc  abdominal  muicles,  there  their  origin  and  infertion,  they  name  Jierno'cof- 

i  00  fach  zpcTturc  either  in  the  traniVerialis  taU^ 

0) 
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^.:i->^dfr  them  as  a  frUgpif  or  lingte  mufcle  with  (cc)  This  m'afcle  has  gotten  the  name  of  plan^ 

thr:  hr^s.  iarij<,  from  its  Seing  Aippofed  to  furnilh  the  apo- 

. '"  0»iler  the  cruneus  ws  fometimes  meet  neurofis  that  co'ers  the  fole  of  the  foot;  but  it 

T  :\  t*ro  iaojH  mulclcs*  to  which  Albinns  has  does  not  in  the  I'aft  contribute  to  the  formation 

s  Acn  \hi  a^me  of  fohcruraU    They  tenninate  on  of  that  tendinous  expanfion. 

k.::  5d^  of  the  rotula,  and  prevent  the  capfular  '    {dd)  So  called  on  account  of  its  fituation  at  the 

Tfi^fct  6um  being  pinched.    When  they  are  ham  (pof^is)' 

rvTjzz^  which  is  Tery  often  the  cafe,  Tome  of  the  {ee)  This  mufcle,  about  the  middle  of  the  foot, 

tf /.v«  ^Jf  the:  crurarus  are  found  adhering  to  the  unites  with  a  flefhy  mafsy  which,  from  its  having 

zrp^^  firft  been  defcribed  by  Sylvius^  is  uAially  called 

.c.  Tfbs  and  the  two  following  mufctes  have  m^Ufa  carnea  JacobiStlvil 

bet;  sfcaBy,  bwt  iropropcriy,  confidcred  as  form-  (//)  The  interoflci  intemi  are  three  in  number; 

4  ^  ^  ac^l^'muicle  with  three  headsy  and  on  that  their  ufe  is  to  draw  the  fmaller  toes  towards  the 

ajc.-sat  earned  triceps  fetntrU,  great  toe. 

^'ii\  rmrmmmrfaim^  fitTQ^  the  ca]£  of  the  tc^f.        '  (^)  The  intetoflei  extemi  ace  four  in  nnm- 

*  *?»  Tfiffi  muicle  is  by  fome  anatomifts  name^  ber ;  the  firft  ferves  to  move  the  fore  toe  towards 

«U a.,  oa  account  of  itsb^rin^  Ihaped  like  the  fole  the  great  to<! ;  tbr  reft  move  the  toes  outwarda. 

^«  All  the  interoilei  aflift  in  extending  the  toes. 

EXPLANATION  of  PLATES  VI,  VII,  and  VIII     . 

ri:o.;  FARTHER  EXPLANATION  OF  cubiti.    4.  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti.    5.  The  fafcia 

PLATE  VI.  tcndinofa  of  tlic  biceps  mufcle.    6.  Supinator  ra- 
dii longiis.     7.  Flexor  carpi  radialis.     8.  Bra- 


•  s^f   U/'i  k-                    ^-  fixtenlbr  pollicis  fccundus. 

r'^^;>  pfTQprms..     S.  Elevator  labiorum  communis.    •    »f„^^/^r,   e.u  ,««,..«„• «-.^,.        n^r  ^ 

ikJ-lSu.i,»^..^.«,  ^^«,«««:^      .^  c«k;«<v-..-  Musr';,ESe/M^ lower  extremity.    I. Mem- 

B^mniter.     .3.    Stcriio-hyo.d«.    x*.    Coraco-  ^   oaftrocncmius.    /.  Solseus.    0.  Tibialis  anti- 

W-.ic«.    ,5.  Mafto'djus.    .6.  Trapezius,    n.  \^^^    ,0.  E,<t.n(brc8  digitoruni.    .1.  Gluteus; 

T^'    4  PolT2tioa'yiEW<,//i,  MUSCLES  »».  Bkeps  ft/noris.     13.  Semitendioofus.     14. 

'■^^fci^rhdomhriL  '•^""*'-    *-°''-  tali*  inferior/which  .«,d,  in  t^  hM  and  the 

.^      laccnocBB     .„.„.„    -,.   ^.,^,„  .  •  fingers,  and  communicatea  with  the  cubitalis  fii* 

i  .C  J.  ^  A^TttlOR  VIEW  o//fo  VISCERA  «  ^.               j       y^             f  ,          j.^     ^     ^              ^^ 

/:-.    i.Ttactea.     a.  The  internal  jugular  vein,  oiace  where  the  cubitalia  media  is  ffiven  off         •• 

t- TTx  ttdatian  veia,    4.  Cava  defeendens.    5.  ?'«««  ^uere  tfie  qubitala  in?dia  wgucp  <» 

Tse  rq|ifat  auricle' of  the  facart.    6.  The  right  ven-  Fic.  l,.    Rfpre/enti  the  seconb   layer   of  tb( 

tr^je.    •.  Part  of  tile  left  ventricle.    8.  Aorta  v^uiC\.i.s  on  the  9  Acti.  fAXX  of  the  hoa^. 

::^^^.Jrp3^tf;^^htcuro?t^K  .   ""'>-^''--    .^.T««porali.;  it,  tendon 

.     JZJrL!!r?!llr%*            •T'k    1  Ai  If  41  wfeenpafling  below  the  zyeoma.    by  Mafletcf. 

I  -rmjl  blood-veneU.-'  II.  T^e  len  lobe  of  tlie  c«i„i;„- ™T:- -.*.  «  oi:    /d.-*-        r<ui.          - 

i'  X    .•    Tf,»  ^.'-•T^hi.^cri^^    ^r,  TU^w^^r.     r-  f »  opicmus  capitis  ct  colu.  I*,  Portion  of  thc 0001- 

ro^s^S^SdfS:  .'TleSbi^i  ^:?:-':}^'''''J^^±^tT^''''"r'^''- 

*^     ,*   Tn*^  A^^t^^K    r^^^auA  v,rr  ♦!, «.!:„«..  ♦.>  TauKK.    ay  KhamtMJidcs  major,    by   Rhom- 

T  '  JblMX                                        »Mi*uii«i«.    Ao.  p^^  ^^^^  ^  ^jjg  fcrratu«  pofticus  fupcnor  u  fterj. 

*T.?  X    '  ^  ^..«*  -r  *A^  .^.^i.^  .rv»  ^  »«vr^^.  A  The  feiTatus  pofticus  lupcrior  on  the  right  fide. 

lie  6.      A   VIEW  OA  fW  POSTE-RIOR  ABDOMI-  J    c-.^«4  .^  -^^nfl..- :-.<:    :  "^             n     «.     r^u      r- 

'-  r,,cE«A.    i.-T£e  under  fide  of  the  Kver.  t^A^T  ^fp^f  Lf  .h^'ion^Sm^l  ,    rf   ^" 

s.  Ls«Maitniii  rtrtmidum.    3.  The  gall-bladder.  S.**'?  *'?.^'   /'  ^f '  °/  ^^^  longiffimds  dorfi.    g, 

.  TiT^,.— «.      .    T'hJ  r.j»^     5   Ti.«  i,u  P*"^  <*f  **»«  facrolumbalis.    A,  Serratiw  magnus. 

«     ,  •TS^f  J:<^^  ^?  v^  «Lf^'  '■'  The  troad  tendon,  by  which  the  latiffimu/do^- 

ri:   ':  ^\ji^?  ;«>    ^?^A^r^^'  «  b^g^'.  »«»  f«™  ^ffch  the  tendon  of  the  fef- 

^,J'irJ^<,,T^^l^\JtHt?^^  ratus  poflicua  inferior  is  infepar^ble.    k,  Pa.t  of 

^tLSr^T^5Li^-7^   -J^^"  ««  <>W«<1""»  '"t*™"'  »<'«"«1""  abdominis.    /, 

^  ajenory  anu  over  the  ureters,    ii.  inc  urc-  >»».  ^  f«u:„^k-^  ««;    «^^«  t.^  «.i,^  ^^:««.  «.f  •.!,.  ^^J 

_.     *.  -ri^  31:-^  «„ir  J.      .     in.A  .^xw,w  li^  Tpe  Ipnincter  am,  fixed  to  the  pomt  of  the  coc- 

•4.  *»*v  vuwww  VI  ui«*«..  ^  portion  of  the  levator  am  arc  feen,  and  lower 


(i«r  \  F-rtJTJlltf  ATTm«u  Ol?  PT  ATP  VTT  ^ovftiy  oppofite  to  /,  part  of  the  tranfvcrfalis  penis. 

Uii.)  £1UX.ANATK>N  Of  PLATE  VU.  Superior    extremity,     ay  Supra-fpinatui. 

^TufCLES  •/the  UPPER  EXTREMITY.  I.  Muf-  by  Infra-fpinatiis.    r,  Teres  minor.    ^.  Teres  mt* 

r.VidjftouIci^    a.  FcCtgradit.    3.  Biceps  flexor  for.  ^,  Triceps  extcnibr  cubtti.  ^  Its  head,  call- 


r' 
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•  I  lohftia.    J,  The  Jrfvis.    b^  A  fmall  poition  r,  b<?rratiu  magnus.     d%  Jtcdtus  abdcir.inis,  ^ 

of  tht:  tUirU  head,  named  BracHialis  Extemus.  /,  vided  into  fcvtral  flcftiy  portions  by  iu  tcndiiioil 

T^h'-  ic-ndoii  of  triceps,  infcrttd  into  the  oUcra-  intcrfedion».  r,- Pyramidalis*  yi  ()bHqnas  afcti 

r/-in.  /f,  Part  of.  the  brachialw  inttrrnus.    And  /,  dcni  internes,   g^  Spermatic  cor4>  with  the  oi 

census,  which  fee m8  to  be  continued  from  thai  gin  of  the  crennafter  mufcle*  . 

|iart  of  the  bfachialis  externus  immcdiateiy  above        Superior  extremity,    /i,  Biceps  flexor  c< 

It.   M)  Extcnfor  carpi  radi^lis  long^ar;  and  bcr  hiti.   hy  Short  liead  of  the  biceps.    Beneath  i^ 

^catb  it  ih.ebreviorj'botb  ire  ften  at  the  wrift,  upperpartof  it,  apor.tionofthecQfaco-brachi.iIj 

inferted  into  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fore  and  Beneath  the  under  part  a  portion  ot  the  brachsa! 

p\iddle  fif^cjs*  fia  Flexor  carpi  uJnaris.  «» Part  of  internus.  r,  Long  head  of  the  biceps.   At  the  ben< 

the  fupinator  radii  i>revi5.  £,  Extenfor  olTis  roe-  ing  of  the  arm,  the  tendon  of  tbe  biceps,  and  x\ 

jtacftrpt  jwUicte  maniu.   7,  Extenfor  primi  inter-  place  where  the  tendinous  aponeurofis  wasci 

^odii  polUcis  manus.  r#.  txtenibr  focundi  inter-  jrom  it,  are  fcen.  ^,  Extenfrr  carpi  radialis  long io 

nodi;  p.>llici?  manuR.  j,  Iridicator,  inferted  into  Beneath  it  a  portion  of  the  ex ttn for  carpi  radio] 

ihe  txKJt  lof  ib^tjiHt  jniBt'  Of  the  fore  finger.  /,  brevior*   ei  FlcXor  (^blimi6  perforatus.  /,  Ir.fc 

Oneof  t^frt4\ree  external  interoflci  manus.    The  tion  of  the  extenfor  carpi  ulnaris.  j^,  Exterfi^ 

jIUther  two  are  diftinOly  feen  without  kttcrsi  st,  iof  the  tjtiumb.    bt  Opponens  poUicis.    pn  t( 

One  jof  jthc  tcndona  of  the  extenfors  of  the  6oger«  infide  of  if,  is  a  portion  of  the  flexor  pollicis  bt 

cut  I  and  the  Yame  is  feen  in  each  of  the  other  Vi«.    /,  Tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  \Xi 

three  fingers,  jpining  with  the  tendons  ^nd  apa-  nM«»  afrer  pajfing  through  the  flcx^jr  brcvis  poUi^ 

DeuroTes  of  the  imeroirei  and  Uimbricalci,  and  «[ianu«.'#,  A hdu<^^or  minimi  digitimanus./,  Fit xl 

Spread  upon  the  back  of  the  fingers.  parvus  minimi  digiti  roanus.  m,  Ligamcntum  a 

,    On  the  right  hand,  part  of  the  flexors  of  the  pi  aapuj^re. 

£ngeT8,  the  abdudor  pqllicifly  and  minimi  digiti^        Inferior  extremity.    «,  Iliacus  internu 

^rcfccp.i.-    .     .-    .         -..  ,  ^   .  »  Between  ^?  and  ^,  part  of  the  pfoas  magnub. 

Inferior  extremity.    <?,  plut^us  mediu$.  PeAinalis*  >,•  Triceps  longus.    </,   Gracilis. 

b^  Piriformis,  r,  T.hetvvo  mufcles  called  Gemi-  RcAus  cruris,  cut  off^  near  its  origin,  fy  Tend< 

,ni,  between  ^hich-the  tendon  pf  the  obturator  Of  the  reft  us  cruris  cut  off  above  the  patelb,  frd 

internus  paAeQJpyer  .the  tubcrofity  of  the  os  ifchi-  which  a  Rrong  tendon  is  fent  to  b^  Inftrtcd  in 

'«m ;  and  it3  flefhy  belly,  is  feen- within  the  pelvis,  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  ^g-,  Portion  of  the  gll 

partly  coveted  by  the  coccy^ae^s  and  Icvato;*  ani,  tens  medius.  '  On  the  rnfidc  of  it,  is  part  of  tl 

^,  Quadratus  femo^js.  /»  Vaftua  e^tcrpus. /,  ./5  gluttns  minimus.    A,  Vaftus  internus.    /',  Vaft 

JPartsuf  the  tricepp-magnui  g»  Long  head  of  the  extemuf,    k^  Crureus.    '/,  Infertion  of  the  bicej 

Jtriccps  flexor  cruris;  and  bene/ith  it-  part  of  thp  flexor  cruris  into  the  fibula,    w,  Tendons  of  t 

ihort  head  ia  f<?en,  b^  Semite ndin.ofus»  and  be-  gracilis  and  femitendinofus  inferted  into  the 

Jicath  it  parts  of  the  fcmim$:mbraoorua  are  feen  bia.    «,  Soleus.    0,  Peroncus  lougus.  p,  Extti 

on  each  fide  of  it.  /,  (^r^ci^is.  kt  A  linall  porttt>o  for  longiis  digttonim,  with  the  peroncus  tertlj 

iDf  the.  vaftifs  intern  us.  /,  Popliteus,  w,  The  flefhy  on  the  outfidc,  and  extenfor  pollicrs  proprius  1 

oeliy  (>f  the  plaiuarib;  and  i{3.U>ng,flendert?pdoo  the. infide.*  7,  Soleus.    r.  Flexor  longus  dipi 

is  f  ♦  i»  1  ilLng  cvfr  the  infid^  of  tji/oleus.  «,  So-  mm.  j,  fendons  o/thc  tibialis  pofticos  and  fld 

Jeus.  o,  The.p!.'.  c  where  the  tendon  of  the  g€r  Qr  longus  digilprum  pedis.  /,  Flexor  brevis  dij 

melius  was  cut  oii'j  but  ihe  flc  Hi  pf  the  fule^s  runs  torum  pedis*      •  .     . 

further  down.  ^,  Tcndo  acnillis^  wiihthe  plan-  ^-.^         »*,.  ^. ..-       j  «.^»rv^v,«  ^^  #a^  .«r,i 

-.,,,,         T>  1  i"    '    ..^i.     ^  jBic.  3.  Muscles  and  tendons  of  toe  insi 

tans,    qy  Pcroneus  longus,  paluPR  at  the  outer  ^        J-  '^     'r^A*uAVT% 

tincle  to  the  fole  or  the  foot ;  beneath  it,  .the  pev  '  *  '  '        '     '^•^  ^'  ^ 

yoneus  brevis  to  the  root  of  the  metatai-fel  bone        t.  Mufculus  abduftor  pollicis.     2.   Ab<ln«5) 

of  the  little  toe ;  .and  between  it  and  the  tcndo  pollict*?.     3.   Flexor  brevi?.     4.   Quadratus,  : 

achillis,  a  poitjon  of  the  flrxpr  longus  digitoruq^  ^almaris  brevis.     5.  The  flrcng  ligameni  of  t 

pedis,  r,  1  cndcn^  of  the  extenfor  longus  digito-  carpus,  that  binds dowrt  the  temlons  of  the  Rexj 

rum  pedib,  with  the  peroneus.tertius;  and  be-  of  the  fingers.    6:  Abduftor  minimi  digiti.     7J 

peath  thcfc,  the  eiftenfor  brevis  digitorum.  pedis,  probe  thruft  under  the  tendons  of  the  perforati 

4y  Flexoi  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis.  8.  A  probe  under  thole  of  the  perfofans.*  9.  Lu 

PiO.  ».  R^r,f,rits  tU  stcpHff  LAYER  c/HVi.  ^,V"ic*. , 1 ,0.  Perfer«t«.  ■ -I r.  Fkxor  carpi  ra 

BODY.  .       . '  F'0«  4"  Mu^ctEs  (mJ  TtwoeNS  of  the  to, 

MviCLUjItu^teJ  »»  the  HEAD anJ NECK.  *,  '■'  ■    TeadoacWHi' J I'TIurp^rt  of  the  aft 

*,?'k-I^'.,^   -fJv  i^J^f^  ;.  fL  „"^h.  !u '•  /'  tendon  of  the  tibialU  amicus.    4.  Tendon  of  ( 

Orbicularis  oris,    Opponte  to  the  right  ala  nan,  *  ^     r         n-  •         r    i • 'r^«,i«,.., 

I   X        _.-J-.    C4,\'\l.,ri^    w  w  Aiu*  extenfor  poicis  .pedis.  longus.     5.  Tendons 

JIafali.  lab..vr«per4or.».  ,ff,  J>eprcfl9r  labiiiBfcn-  po„;^*rid],  b^^j,/  ,..Ej„enfor  dighorum  I, 

oris.  1^  Sterna_cMan.aftoKlcu%,  which  ..  feep  ^ij'l.'^h?  u«ion  of  the  tendons  <rft|,e  exS 

bejow.  anfing  from  th«  Hcrnpmand  . clavicle,  by  /    ,  j  ^.i.       »    a>- I  - /:-     -   ^ 

Krp  heads.  .-,  Stemo^Tyoiilc^e.    Ofl  the  puifict  ^^^  !°"^"'  '""^  ^''^  """^°'  ''"^"'  , 

pt  it,  the  omo-hy,oid?us.    Furjthcr  out,  a  portion  Tic.  5.  ji  View  c/tbe  Bladder  and  its  Aj*pi 
f^ the  hyo-thyroideuk.  i,  Levator  fcapulae.  dages. 

(  Trunk,    a^  SubcUviue.  b^  f^(Xqx^%  punor.       x.  The  under  fide  of  the  bladder.    %•  The 
I.      ..."       w  '''.'•  rcji 
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oca  itdiferrat  diftinces,  (b  as  to  form  numer-  ly  to  handle  fmall  objedts,  as  well  aB  to  increak 

oc»>t£kimtliat  commuricatc  with  each  other,  our  power  of  grafping  large  bodfes. 

Tc'?  rcrticrt  haTC  been  named  cellul;e,        (23 7.)  The  hairs,  which  from  their  being  gene- 

oc  tie  fuhftance  ihry  compofe  the  cellular  mfm-'  rally  known,  do  not  fecm  to  require  any  definition, 

iiiK.  Ttc  tbkkntfs  of  the  mtmbrana  adipofa  arife  from  diftinft  capfulcs  or  bulbs  feated  in  the 

!.  tirf  tfct  (gat  ail  over  ihc  body.    It  adheres  ve-  cellular  membrane  under  the  ikin.    Some  of  ibefe 

TTcic'y  to  the  Ikin,  and  runs  in  between  the  bulbs  inclofe  feveral  hairs.  They  may  be  obferved 

iJii*,  whofc  fibn»  it  furroiinds  and  connects,  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  which  form  the  beard  op 

Iiniiatiic  bond  of  union  between  the  various  whiikers  of  a  cat.  The  hairs,  like  the  nails,  grow 

TTw  of  the  body  and  the  membranes  which  only  from  below,  by  a  regular  propul  Ron  from  their 

l^  ijs.  root,  where  they  receive  their  nouriChment.  Their 

..'i.'  Tke  CELLULAR   iHTERSTiCES  are  (o  bulbs,  when  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  are  found 

:  r.\  lirJc  bags  filled  with  fat  ;  and  thcfe  we  to  be  of  various  (hapes.    In  the  head  of  the  fcro-  • 

>:  pfaafiiBy  depoitted  immediately  under  the  turn  they  are  roundifli ;  in  the  eye-brows  they  arc 

4j.  Ld  fiCiiig  up  thofe  intorfticcs  between  the  oval ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  they  are  near- 

rtffTT^isufclcs,  which  would  otherwife  have  ex-  ly  of  a  cylindrical  Oiape.  Each  bulb  feems  to  con- 

'  '^vi  diiigrceable  hollow  or  void  places.    In  fift  of  two  membranes,  between  which  there  is  a 

uc{irt2tkfiitierresfor  a  cufliion,  as  on  the  certain  quantity  of  moifture.    Within  the  bulb 

xz4^  what  the  laxninz  and  cells  are  very  the  hair  feparatcs  into  3  or  ^^  (ibrilTae ;  the  bodies 

^^oe.  Other  parts  have  little  or  no  fat ;  as  of  the  hairs,  which  are  the  parts  without  the  fkiny 

u  I'^.btad,  elbows,  &c.    The  ht  is  likewife  vary  in  foftnefs  and  colour  according  to  the  diffe- 

'•  ;r!3S  u£e  to  the  mufcles,  ib  preferving  their  rence  of  climate,  age,  or  temperament  of  body. 

^'fi^uJitr,  and  in  lefiening  their  mutual  fritftions.        (23^.)  The  hairs  likewife  differ  fi-om  each  other, 

1'  rj)-  iiib  be  foinc  defence  againfl  the  cold,  and  may  not  be  improperly  divided  into  two  claf- 

^^'1^  find  nukes  more  imprelTion  on  lean  fes;  one  of  which  may  include  the  hair  of  the 

Li?  03  isi  perfons.     This  mafs  of  fat,  which  head,  chin,  pubes,  and  axilla ;   and  the  other^ 

•lif!  B  ofiivtrfal  integument  of  the  body,  is  the  fofter  hairs,  which  are  tcf  be  obferved  almoft 

'5jc2t  troia  that  which  i»  found  in  the  abdo-  every  where  on  the  furface  of  the  body  in  mofl 

*^M  thuu,  canal  oi  the  fpina  dorfi,  articula-  people.    The  fkin  of  many  people,  however,  ex- 

^"C' of  tk  bones,  and  in  the  bones  themfclves.  cepting  on  the  places  above-mentioned,  is  totally 

^!i3  rtj*rd  to  the  difference  exilling  between  free  of  hair ;  and  fome  individuals  have  not  a 

i "  9*'  ^^Sa  of  fat  in  cGfferent  parts,  it  con-  fingle  hair  on  their  whole  body — not  even  upon 

;•- » d jcfly  in  the  thickncfs  or  finenefs  of  the  pel-  the  head  or  eye-brows,  who,  notwithdanding, 

'  •  Jn  the  hr^genefs  or  fmallneis  of  the  cells,  enjoy  perfe<5l  health.    We  know  of  one  fuch  fiii- 

•*i  s^  Ihc  coofifience  of  the  contained  matter.  gular  inflance  of  a  lady  of  confiderable  rank  \n 

StCT.  m.   O/tJte  Nails  «»<f  Haik.  ^^\-  ^  '^'^  8«^"^"'.  ?'*  ?\  ^}'l  °"  ^"J^X  "^T 

•'  not  fcem  to  be  abfolutely  determined*    On  the 

•t>t>,  To  the  nailft  and  hair,  we  allot  a  fepa-  head,  they  doubtlefs  ferve  for  defence  firom  in- 

f^iccaT^asthcy  cannot  properly  be  clafled  a-  jury,  as  well  as  to  preferve  and  increafe  the  heat, 

^^t^cfommon  or  general  integument?,  only  Hairs  on  the  eye-brow,  and  eye- lid  a,  are  deftintd 

i  '-^rir  pott  of  the  body  being  covered  with  for  pailicularijfes,  which  will  be  mentioned  whea 

'^'•,  TV  MAILS  are  of  a  compafi  texture,  hat^  thofe  parts  are  dcfct'bcd.    See  Part  VIII. 

*  -  '^*=^2rcnt  like  horn.    Their  origin  is  (till  a^  ixri-irt.               -,t»           ».-..       j 

>^rfd«pute.    Malpighi  fappoled  them  to  ^^".  IV.    0/ Insensible  Perspiration  W 

y-'-fi  by  a  continuation  of  the  papilla  of  the  &WEAT. 

'''•  Lydwig,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  (2.19.)  One  of  the  moft  important  offices  of  the 

^'  ^T  wcit  compoied  of  the  extremities  of  the  fkin  is,  to  exhale  moifture  from  the  body,  and 

-j^-tiifcUand  nerves.   Both  thefc  opinions  are  to  abforb  vapours  from  the  atmofphere.  The  fkin 

■"  (Jcirrcdly  rrjc^trd^    They  feem  to  poffefs  is  replete  with  finall  arteries,  cither  coiled  up  in- 

JT  properties  in  common  with  the  cuticle ;  to  papillae,  or  pafling  direftly  through  it,  which 

^,^j' ^  **|e  neither  vafcuJar  nor  fenftbic,  and  afford  a  paflage  to  the  insensiblb  perspira- 

*'=^bca(tideisieparated  from  the  true  fkin  tion  ;  and  left  it  fhould  be  colleAcd,  as  is  the 

^J'*^**^  or  other  means,  the  nails  come  a-  cafe  in  fome  difeafes,  between  the  Ikin  and  the 

*]^"rb  it.    They  appear  to  be  compofed  of  cuticle,  there  are  pores  in  the  cuticle  corrcfponiJ- 

S'P*  ^TCTS,  of  unequal  fixe,  applied  one  o-  ing  with  the  exhaling' veflels  of  the  fkin,  through 

-  /J*^^*    ^*^^  ^y*^  fcema  to  be  formed  of  which  it  freely  paffes.     In  a  living  perfon^  this 

'';™*1  fibres,  exhalation  is  many  ways  demonftrable.    A  clean 

••^;  In  each  natl  we  may  dlflinguifh  three  looking  glaft  placed  2,f.iinfl  the  warm  and  naked 

!^  ^J^  root,  the  body,  or  middle,  and  the    fkin,  is  quickly  oblc.  *ed  by  the  moift  vapour. 
"^  '^         ...-.--.  ^^^  ^.^  .^  more 

off  from  the  whole 
cloud. 

^,,^  X--- / the  btood  is  in- 

-UosroBfty  is  of  ftill  greater  firmneis.  The  crrafcd  by  heat  ©r  enercifc,  the  fmall  cutaneous 
^_  ^'^  from  their  rooti,  and  not  from  their  pores,  in!tead  of  an  invifiblc  vapour,  difcharge 
-'SlV^^^y*  Th<?ir  principlal  ufe  is  to  co-  sweat,  confiding  of  minute  but  vifible  drops. 
,  J-^-a  afred  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  The  parts  moft  fuljjed  to  fweat  are  the  head, 
^csenatiDjucyy  acd  to  enable  ui  more  nice-    brea&s,  arm-pits^  aLd  foldings  of  the  fkin.  There 

are 
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arc  many  rcafons  for  fuppofing,  that  the  pcrfpi-  lax  the  exhaling  vcfTcls,  fo  as  to  yicid  c««ncr  t. 

rablc  matter  and  fweat  are  difcharged  through  the  impulfe  of  the  blood ;  from  whence,  with 

the  fame  kind  of  vclfcls,  and  that  they  differ  only  Ihortening  of  the  nerves,  there  follows  a  rcdiiefs 

in  the  quantity  of  the  matter,  and  the  quicknefs  of  moilture,  and  turgcfcence  of  the  fkin.   Thefe  pal 

the  evaporation.    The  nature  and  quality  of  the  fions,  on  the  contrary,  which  arc  forrowful,  an( 

perfpircd  matter  may  be  inveftigated  by  cxpcri-  retard  the  circulation,  concma^  the  exhaling  vd 

jnents,  and  by  confidei  ing  its  analogy  to  the  pul-  fcls  ;  as  appears  from  the  drynef-^  and  corru^aik; 
jnonary  exhalation.     What  flies  ott  from  the  lungs  .  oftheikin,  after  frights;  and  from  a  ciarrhoc 

in  thib  exhalation  is  chiefly  water;  and  that  the  being  caufed  by  terror.   The  fame  afle^tions  Un 

perfpirable  matter  is  alfo  chiefly  water^  is  demon-  to  open  and  increaic  the  power  of  the  inhalin 

ftratcd  by  its  obfcuring  a  glafs,  and  by  feveral  o-  vellcls,  as  variolous  or  peflilcntial  contagion  i 

ther  tefls.    The  water  of  thefe  vapours  proceeds  more  liable  to  be  contracted  by  perfbns  under  th 

chiefly  from  what  we  drink,  but  it  is  alfo  in  part  influence  of  fear. 

fupplied  from  what  is  inhaled  by  the  Jkin.    The  (144-)  A  rhoderatc  and  uniform  perfpiration  i 

particular  fmdl  of  the  aliments  taken  into  the  fto-  ufually  reckoned  a  ligiiW  health,  becnufe  it  dc 

mach,  may  be  fometiraes  plainly  perceived  in  the  notes  a  fret  per>iou8  difpofition  of  the  vcfl'els,  an 

fiuids  we  perfplre.  a  complete  digt-ftion  of  the  aliment,  •  When  i 

(241.)  The  QUANTITY  of  our  perfpired  moif-  is  diminifljed,  it  indicates  either  a  conflri«l\ion  < 

tare  is  very  great,  wheth^  we  coufider  the  ex-  the  ikin,  a  wcaknefs  of  the  heart,  or  an  impertcv 

tent  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is  feparated,  the  a-  digeition.    Moderate  exercife  increafes  pertpir: 

bundance  of  vapours  derived  fiom  the  lungs  only';  tion  confiderably ;  as  do  alfo  warm,  wateiy,  an 

or  barely  tak'e  a  view  of  the  experiments  made  by  vinous  drinks,  animal  food  of  tafy  dipeftion, 

Sandtoriud.  This  indefatigable phyfician  calculated,  moderate  warm  atmofphere ;  and,  a  cheeiful  trai 

that  5  pounds  out  of  S  of  the  aliment  is  difcharged  quil  ftate  of  mind.    But  though  the  contrary* 

in  a  healthy  perfon,  by  infenfible  perfpiration  a-  thefe  either   Icflen  or  fupprefs  perfpiration,  \^ 

lone,  independent  of  vihble  fweat,  andothercxcre-  do  not  find  that  the  continuance  of  life  dopenc 

tions.     In  cold  climates,  the  quantity  perfpirtd  on   a   fcrupulous  exa^tnefs  in  the  quantity  di 

"was  found  to  be  four  and  two  fcvcniiio  out  of  eight,  charged,  which  is  fo  ealily  increafed  or  diminill 

But  the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  even  much  greater  ed  by  flight  caufes.    When  greatiy  or  totally  fuj 

than  this  ;  as  not  only  a  quantity  of  the  aUment  preflcd,  however,  it  tends  to  produce  difeafes  < 

is  thrown  off,  but  likewife  what  is  added  to  the  that  nature,  which  depends  on  the  putrefcent  qui 

blood  by  inhalation,  which  entering,  often  in  a  lity  of  the  particles  retained  al6ng  with  it. 

"very  confiderable  ruaniity,  is  thus  arnin  expelled.  ^^^^      -kt      r\r .'    n/r.                    •    n> 

Uut  different  difpofitions  of  the  air.  and  of  the  ^ect.  \ .    Of  toe  Membranes  .n  Genekal. 

human  body,  caufe  great  variations  in  thefe  pio-  (245.)  Kr.ch  diftinft  part  of  the  body  is  covered 

portions.     The  difference  of  time  after  feeding  and  t- vt-ry  cavjty  is  liurd  with  a  fmgle  mcmbr.in 

;ilfo  in  fome  mcafure  varies  the  quantity  pcH'pircd  ;  wboftr  thickncfs  and  ftrcrgth  is  as  the  bulk  of  tl 

but  in  general  it  is  mod  copious,  when  the  great-  part  it  belongs  to,  and  as  the  fridi'on  to  which 

cr  part  of  the  digefted  nourilhment  is  conveyed  is  naturally  cxpofed.  Thofe  membianes,  that  cd 

into  the  blood.  It  is  natur.'.  ydimiri.iied  in  ficep,  tain  diftinit  pai-ts,  keep  the  jwrts  they  contain  t 

even  in  warm  climates;  but  it  is  in^T.afed  bj  the  gethcr,  and  render  their  fuifacea  fmooth,  and  \i 

beat  of  bed-clothes.  fubjedt  to  be  lacerated  by  the  anions  of  the  h 

(242.J  The  ufcs  of  perfpiration  are,  to  free  the  dy  ;  and  thofe  which  line  cavities  fetve   to  rend 

blood  from  its  redundant  water,  and  to  throw  the  cavities  fmooth,  and  fit  fer  the  parts  th 

cut  thofe  particles,  which,  by  repeated  circula-  contain  to  move  againfV. 

tion,  have  become  excrtmentitious.     Perfpiration  (246.)  The  membranes  of  all  the  cavities  til 

likewife  qualities  and  foftens  the  cuticle,  which  is  contain  fohd  parts,  are  cither  befdt  with  glan< 

a  necelTar)-  medium  extended  before  the  tender  or  provided  with  veflels,  which  fecretc  a  fluid 

fenfible  papiilx  of  the  (kin.    Haller  contended,  mucus,  calculated  to  make  the  contained  pa| 

that  Ixfides  the  ex.halent  veflels  before-mentioned,  move  fi*cely  againft  each  other,  and  prevc  nt  tht 

the  fkin  i«  full  of  fmall  velTels,  which  inhale  or  growing  together;  and  thofe  cavities  which  t 

abforb  thin  vapours  from  the  air.    Thefe  he  con-  cxpofed  to  the  air,  as  the  nofe,  cars,  mouth,  a 

ceivcd  to  have  been  demonflrated  by  anatomical  trachea,  have  in  their  membranes  numcxous  lit 

inje<ftions,   which,   if   thin   or  watery,   fweated  glands  which  feparate  a  mucus  thick  enough 

through  them  as  through  the  arteries.    But  ac-  defend  them  from  the  a<5lion  of  the  air  in  rt  {pi 

coniujg  to  later  phyfioiogifh,  abforption  is  per-  tion.    Thofe  membranes  that  have  diflinguilni 

formed  f  )lely   by  the  lymphatic  vefTcls.    That  names,  and  defcrve  a  particular  defcription,  11 

iibforption,  however,   does   take  place,  is  fufli-  be  treated  of  as  occa (ion  may  reqnire.                I 

dently  proved  by  the  operation  of  medic^^^^^^^  Sect.  VI.    Adenologv  :   0/ ^A.  Glands 

vatimg  tho^  a'r,  or  applied  to  the  fltm  :  but  flill  Cekeral 
ir.ore  by  the  phenomena  of  fome  difeafe?^,  where 

a  much  greater  quantity  of  urine  has  been  dif-  (247.)  A  glakd  is  a  fmall  roUtidoroval  bo^ 

charged  than  the  quantity  of  drink  taken  in.  chiefly  compoftd  of  a  convolution  of  one  or  mj 

(24;,.)  Thcfc  cutaneous  veflels,  Iwth  exhaling  arteries  of  a  confiderable  length, firom  virhofc  fij 

and  ijihaling,  ate  capable  of  contraction  and  re-  arife  a  vaft  number  of  excretory  <'u6ts.     But  tl 

laxatlop  by  the  power  of  the  nerves.    This  ap-  the  larger  fecret ions  are  made  by  vifible- gla« 

piai  s  from  the  eflc»5l  of  the  paflions  of  the  mind  ;  yet  unconvolved  arteries  may  alfo  have  excrct 

vhicb^  if}oyful|  incrcafc  the  dxculauooj  and  lo^  Uuft«  for  tic  lame  purpolc,  la  tbi|V^7P>'c>^^ 

fcctctii 
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"large  reddilh  naaft,  covering  the  anterior  conyex  gnJlrU^  inch. '.    the  reft  of  the  abdomen,  as 

fide  of  the  larynx.    It  fecms  to  be  mule  up  of  z  as  the  os  pu.  ■  .    Each  of  thefe  rcgii ns  is  iv}^ 

oblong  glandular  portions  united  by  their  interior  vided  into  tl  i' .  otl^erfi  ;  two  of  which  cohwj 

extremities,  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  fuch  the  tides,  aiiJ  tiie  otlicr  the  middle  part  of  c^ 

a  manner  as  to  have  fome  rcfcrnblancc  to  a  crcfceiit,  region. 

with  the  coniua  turned  upward.    The  i  lateral  (367.)  Thr  middle  part  of  the  upper  regioij 

|>ortioDS  lie  on  the  raufcuU  thyrcida:i,  and  the  called  efl,;ajlrmm^  md  it8  two  fides  hypoduful] 

*  middle  or  inferior  portion  on  the  crico-lhyroida?i.  The  midftli  part  of  the  next  region,  tlic  ur.:bi.\ 

This  gland  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  region^  properly  fo  called,  and  its  two  fidts,  arc  | 

other  ialival  glands,  but  is  more  folid.  It  is  formed  flanks,  or  iliac  regions.    Laftly,  the  midclL-  p 

■of  glandulous  ^ains,  and  of  vcficles  of  different  of  the  lower  region  retains  the  name  of  hfpo^af\ 

iizes,  full  of  a  yellowiih  oily  liquor,  which  mav  um^  and  its  fides  are  called  tn^uina  or  gioihs 

ferve  to  lubricate  the  parts  m  its  neighbourhood.  The  back  pail  of  the  abdomen  bears  the  i'..mci 

(262.)  Secretion  being  very  much  prompted  by  lumbar  region.    Thefe   ai-e  the  divifions  of  | 

preffure  upon  the  furface  of  a  gland,  the  falival  lower  belly,  which  ought  to  be  remembeied^ 

glands  are  fo  (bated  as  to  be  preSed  by  the  lower  they  fintqucntly  occur  In  furgical  and  anatomi 

jaw,  and  its  mufcles,  which  chiefly  hajipens  at  writings.    We  will  now  pr^Jceed  to  the  conu 

thofe  times  when  the  fluid  is  ^^anted.    The  force  of  the  abdomen ;  and  after  ir.cationing  the  fevtj 

too  with  which  the  jaw  m^fl.be  moved,  being  in  yiicera  contained  in  it,  v.ith  thfir  relative  Tui 

-proportion  to  the  drynefsadd  hardnefs  of  the  food  lions,  defcribe  each  of  them  fparately.              \ 

-malticatcd,   the  fecrction  from  the  glands  de-  (268.)  When  the  (kin,  adipofe  membrane,  «j 

pends  very  much  upon  the  exertion  of  that  force,  abdominal  mufcles  arj  removed,  we  difccvtr  I 

All  food  requires  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp^  and  peritonaeum  or  membrane  that  envtiopco  al!  i 

mixed  witii  (aliva  beforc.it  can  be  fitted  for  di-  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly.   Upon  opening  toe 

geftion ;  therefore  the  drier  and  harder  foods,  ritonaeum,  the^^rfl:  pc'^rt  that  prefcnts  is  thd 

seeding  more  of  this  fecretiqn,  will,  finom  this  mentum  or  cawl,  floating'  0.1  the  furfjice  of  i 

mechanifin,  be  fupplied  with  more  of  it  than  inteftines,  which  ipc  like  wile  fecn  every  \vh| 

cnoifter  foods,  in  that  proportjlon  in  which  they  are  loofe  and  moift,  and  makin;^  a  great  numbeti 

drier  and  harder.    What  quantity  of  faliva  thefe  circumvolutions  through  the  v/hole  cavity  of  I 

iglands  can  feparate  fronl  the  blood,  in  a  given  abdomen.    The  fh)mach  lb  p1<iced  in  the  cpiJ 

time,  is  not  cafy  to  determine,  but  we  all  know  triura,  and  under  the  ftoma^h  is  the  paiicrt- ^^ 

from  experience  how  fireely  they  a<ft  when  necef-  The  liver  fills  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  | 

4ity  requires^  ^fpleen  is  fituated  in  the  left-    The  khiueys  ard 

(26.^)  TKc  thymus  is  a  conglobate  gland,  the  tuated  about  the  middle  of  the  iuittbar  rcgi^ 

ufe  of  which  is  not  perfeftly  aicertaincd,  its  ex-  and  the  urinary  bl<iddcr  and  parts  of  g;?nerail 

cretary  dudt  not  having  yet  been  difcovered.    It  are  iieated  in  the  l.iwer  divifion  of  the  abdon"»-:| 

is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  is  larger  b  the  fcetus  c^'^yf\r.t    t>^«.^««  ...,«      jr\..^       i 

and  in  young  Children  tlu^  in  adults,  being  fome-  ,^="-  ?•  ^/'^'  PraiTON/EUM  and  Omeh    « 

times  nearly  effaced  in  very  old  fubjedts.    It  is  (269.11.  The  periton-kum  is  a  ft/«ng  'nd 

placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  between  brane  which  lircs  the  whole  cavity  of  the  ith\ 

Ihe  two  laminae  of  the  mediaiVinum ;  but  at  fiWl  men,  and  envelopes  tmd  partly  fupports  thr.  ]i\j 

is  not  altogether  contained  within  the  cavity  of  fpleen,  omentum,  (lomach,  inteilines,  and  li 

the  cheft,  being  found  to  border  upon  the  upper  fcntcry,  with  all  their  vcfl'els  and  ghnds.     't 

extremity  of  the  ftemum.  fuperior  portion  of  it  extends  over  that  part 

the  diaphragm,  which  conftitutesa  part  c-fthel 

PART  IV.    SPLANCHNOLOGY.  vity  of  the  abdomen.    It  may  be  confidcred  ^ 

««        T  y^z-.t   A«*.. J -i   ^ ^^.,^ Angle  memhiano,  though  dtlcribed  by  many  r«J 

Sect.  1. 0//A. Abdomen,  and,fs  cekeral con-  ^^-^^  „  ^  duplicature  of  two  diftinA  mtmli 

TENTS.  nods  lamina:.    Its  inner  fubftance  is  very  imcHj 

(164.)  Although  Splanchnology,  in  the  firidt  and  poliflieii  on  that  fide  which  is  next  the  vi^ 

meaning  of  the  word)  refpe^s  only  the  boweUor  ra,  and  it  is  continually  moiftened  by  a  ferous  | 

•contents  of  the  abdoihen,  yctt  it  wouhl  be  impro-  id,  difcharged  through  almoft  imperceptible  poJ 

per  to  defcribe  the  particular  vifcern,  without  opening  chiefly  firom  the  exhalent  veflels.     'i 

firft  taking  notice  of  the  great  cavity  which  con-  cellular  fubllance,  or  external  poilion  of  the  p^ 

tains  themi  tonajum,  adheres  very  clolely  to  the  parts  u^hj 

(165.)  The  ABD014SN,  or  lower  belly,  as  it  form  the  infides  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdoin^ 

'is  commonly  ftiled  by  anatomifts,  (although  none  but  it  is  not  every  where  uf  an  equal  thickncfsi 

of  them  ever  fpeaks  of  an  i^per  one)  extends  fi-om  Thofe  great  blood  veflcrls,  tbe  aorta  and  vena 

thelowerextremity  of  the  ftemum,  orthe  hollow,  va,  are  involved  in  this  cellular  fubftance  of  { 

vfually  ^Ued  y^ro^/rv/ui  cordis  or  the  ^7  of  the  peritonaeum.  Indeed,  it  involves  immediately  ^ 

ftomach;  to  tbe  lower  part  of  the  trunk.    It  con-  feparately,   all  the  ports  and  organs,  which  | 

Sfts  of  three  divifions^  called  regUms  y  viz.  the  oommooly  iaid  to  lie  in  the<luplicature  of  the  | 

^gaJMcf  the  umkilical  and  the  bypegaflric.  ritonaeum. 

(966.)  The  EPIGASTRIC  HEOioN,  begins  im-  (270.)  The  principal  iifes  of  the   peritot 

fliediately  upder  the  ftemum,  and  extends  to  um  are  very  evident.    It  ftrves  to  line  thtr 

"wkhin  two  fingers  breadths  of  the  navel;  where  vity  of  the  abdomen,  to  invcft  the  vifcera  c^ 

the  middle  or  umbilical  region  begins,  and  reaches  tained  in  that  cavity  as  in  a  common  baj;,  to  \\ 

to  the  fame  diftancc  bckm  the  navd.    Tbe  ^/a-  ply  them  with  particular  coatS|  and  to  form  p 
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obliquely  backwards  toward  the  upjxr  orifice ;  of  the  diaphragm,  and  likewifc  by  a  certain  coi 

fo  that  the  pylorus  lies  about  two  fingers  breadth  traftion  or  expanfion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  i 

from  the  body  of  the  vertebrae  immediately  under  the  ftomach  itfclf.    By  this  motion,  every  part 

the  fmall  portion  of  the  liver.  the  food  is  cxpofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  g.iftt 

(281.)  The  ftomach  is  compofed  of  4  tunics  or  juice,  which  gradually  divides  and  attenuates 

coats,  fo  intimately  conne(f!ed  togetlier  that  it  re-  and  prepares  it  for  its  paifage  into  the  inteftinei 
quires  do  little  dexterity  in  the  anatomift  to  de-        (1^4.)  After  the  food  has  remained  from  o?.c 

iTionftrate  them.    The  exterior  one  is  membra-  three  hours  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  converted  intc 

nous,  being  derived  from  the  peritonaeum.— The  greyifti  pulp,  called  cbymusy  and  fome  few  mil 

ad  is  a  mufcular  tunic,  compofed  of  fleflly  fibres  particles  begin  to  appear.    The  time  of  its  n 

which  arc  in  the  grcatdt  number  about  the  two  dencc  in  this  bag  is  proportioned  to  the  nature 

orifices.    The  ,id  is  called  the  nervous  coat,  and  the  aliment,  and  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and 

within  this  is  the  villous  or  velvet -like  coat,  which  juices.    The  thinner  and  more  perfectly  di^rel^ 

compofes  the  infide  of  the  ftomach.    The  two  parts  pafs  by  a  little  at  time  into  the  jducx 

laft  coats  being  more  cxtenfive  than  the  two  firft,  num  ;  while  the  grofler  and  lefs  digefted  partic 

form  the  foMs,  which  are  obferved  every  where  remain  in  the  ftomach,  till  they  acquire  a  fu 

in  the  cavity  of  this  vifcus,  and  more  particular-  cicnt  degree  of  fluidity  to  pafs  into  the  inteftin 

ly  about  the  pylorus;  where  they  feem  to  impede  where  the  nature  of  this  pulp  is  pcrfe<5tly  ch 

the  too  hafty  exclufion  of  the  ahment,  making  a  ped.    The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  which  ft 

cionfiderable  plait,  called  valvula  pylori.    The  in-  into  the  duodenum,  and  the  mucus,    whicli 

ner  coat  is  conftansly  moiftened  by  a  mucus,  every  where  diftiJled  from  tlie  furftice  of  the 

which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  the  falvia,  and  teftines,  mingle  with  the  ejedted  matter,  and 

is  called  the  gaftric  jvice ;  this  liquor  has  been  farther  attenuate  and  dKTolve  it. 
fuppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  certain  minute  glands        (^85  ►)  Two  fubftanccs,  very    different  fr 

feated  in  the  nervous  tunic,  whofc  excretory  dudts  each  other  in  their  nature  and  deftination, 

open  the  furface  of  the  villous  coat.  the  refult  of  this  combination.    One  of  thi 

(281.)  Here  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  that  which  is  compofed  of  the  liquid  parts  of  the 

important  operation  of  the' ftomach,  called  Di-  ment,  and  of  fome  of  its  more  folid  particles, 

GESTiON.      By  this   term    is    underftood,    the  tremely  divided  and  mixed  with  the  juices 

changes  our  aliment  undergoes  for  the  formation  have  defcribed,  conftitutes  a  very  mild,  f\v 

of  chyle.'    The  manrter  in  which  this  is  perform-  and  whitifn   fluid,  refembling  milk,  and  dil 

ed  has  Bedn  matter  of  great  contnoverfy.    The  guiftied  by  the  name  of  cbyk.    This  fluid  is 

diff*erent  doftrines  of  fermentation,  attrition,  and  forbed  by  the  Ia<$leal  veflels,  which  convey  it  i 

iblution  by  heatVaS  in  the  machine  called  Papin's  the  circulition,  where,  by  being  afl'imilated 

Digefter,  have  given  way  to  more  rational  opi-  the  nature  of  blood,  it  aflbrds  that  fupply  of 

»ionp.    The  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Spallanza-  trition,  which  the  continual  wifte  of  the  bod^ 

Til  and  Mr  Hunter  uniformly  prove  that  digeftion  quires.    The  other  is  the  remains  of  tbc  alin 

is  not  eflcdted  by  any  fermentittg  power,  by  con-  tar)*  m.ifs,  deprived  of  all  its  nutritious  parti< 

tradions  of  the  ftomach,  or  by  heat ;  but  by  a  and  containing  only  fuch  parts  as  were  reje 

peculiar  fluid  fecreted  in  the  coats  of  the  fto-  by  the  abforbing  mouths  of  the  la<5leals.     ' 

mach,  called  the  gastric  juice.   This  is  poured  grofler  part,  called  the  fxces^  paflcs  on  thrc 

into  the  cavity,  and  there  animal  izes  the  food,  or  the  courie  of  the  in  teftines,  and  is  voided  at 

aflimilates  it  to  the  nature  of  blood.    It  has  alfo  anus. 

appeared  that  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  pot        (2W  )  The  Intestinal  Canal  is  5  or  6  t 

4*eflcd  of  the  livmg  principle,  when  taken  into  the  ts  long  as  the  body,  and  forms  many  circut 

ftomach,  are  not  in  the  leaft  aft"eded  by  the  ac-  lutions  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  whi< 

tion  of  that  vifcus  \  but  the  moment  they  lofe  traverfcs  from  the  right  to  the  kft,  and   a 

the  liv/tig  principle^  thtj  become  fiibjedt  to  its  fixjm  the  left  to  the  right ;  in  one  place  defc 

dipcfttre  powers    This  urems  to  be  the  cafe  with  ihg,  and  in  another  extending  itfclf  iipw; 

the  ftomach,  whieh  is  enabled  to  refift  the  adtion  The  inner  coats  of  the  tnteftines,  being  irior* 

of  it^jtiices  in  the  living  body;  but  when  de-  pacious  than  their  exterior  tunics,  form  a  it 

prived  of  the  living  principle,  it  is  then  no  longer  tudc  of  plaits,  placed  at  certain  diftances, 

able  to  refift  the  powers  01   that  menftruum,  "  called  'valvulx  connivenus.    Now  this  difpoi 

which  it  had  kfclf  formed  for  the  digeftion  of  its  Will  be  found  to  afford  a  farther  proof  of  th; 

contents;  the  proceft  of  digeftion  appearing  to  vine  wifdonv  whicb  the  anatomift  and  phyi 

be  continued  after  death  ?  fo  that  the  inner  coat  gift  may  difcover  in  all  their  purfuits. — For  i 

of  the  ftomach  itfelf  is  ei^ed.  inteftinal  canal  wasmuch  ftiorterthan  it  natv 

(28.1.)  After  having  been  fuflicientty  divided  is,  if  it  paflcd  in  a  direft  courfe  ftx)m  the  fton 

by  maftication,   and   mixed   with  faliva  in  the  and  tf  its  iViner  furface  was  deftitutc  of  va 

mouth,  the  food  enters  into  the  ftomach,  where  it:  the  aliment  would  paf»  with  great  rapidity  to 

is  thoroughly  blended  T^nth  the  gaftric  juice.  Here  anus,  and  fuflicient  time  would  be  wantir 

h  is  capable  alfo  of  irritating  the  inner  coat  of  aftimilate  the  chyle,  and  abforb  it  into  th4t 

the  ftomach  to  a  certain  degree,  and  occafionii^g  teals  ;  fo  that  the  body  would  be  deprived   c 

a  contraction  of  its  two  onfices.    In  this  mem-  fupply  of  nutrition,  which  is  fo  efl^entia)    t< 

branou^  bag*  furrounded  by  the  abdominal  vif-  and  health. 

^era,  and  vv*!*h  a  ceiuin  degree  of  natural  heat,        (287.)  The  inteftinal  canal  is  divided  into 

ihe  contents  of  the  ftomach  undergo  a  conftant  and  large  inteftines;  the  former  being  diftin^ 

agitation  by  means  of  the  abdominal  mufcles and  ed  by  tiie  names  of  duodenum^  jejunum. 
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icT.lt.   OftkeUttz^TtTr,  Liver.  Gall-  5'**"^  (f""  *!"\.*^*^*\  «, j*. »»"*«» 'o^h'.;'" 

-n.  .•.;Lr«    "a^v.^n^.o        vc«.rA,  oy  a  round  iigamcfit  called  teres  or  ursihthca^ 

Bladder,  Fancrf.as,  ^j«tf  Spleen.  /,.  .    .       _i.*u      -.t^i-    i             r  *.u    r  * 

'                    '  vhicQ  IS  mcrdy  the  umbilical  vtin  of  the  toet 

V  f*97-)  I-  T^c  prc.it  bundie  oF  inteOmfs,  dc-    condcnfed  into  a  ligament,  and  which  is  inTertf 

feribed  in  laft  fe<ftion,  is  not  left  to  move  at  ran-    into  the  liver  at  a  fmall  fiffure  in  its  lower  trdj 

£otn  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdccnen ;  hut  is  oare-    The  ligameotum  latum  or  fulpenforium,  fiiflai 

llilly  bound  down  by  a  mcmbr.irious  web;  yhich    the  liver  in  ail  eredt  pofture^^r  ratlitfr  fixes  it 

^^eventfi  the  intefttnal  convolutions  from  being,    its  fituation,  while  ii  is  fupportcd  by  the  oih 

fctangied  in  each  other,  and  yet  allows  them  a    rifcera,  they  beingf  comprefied  by  the  abdomii 

||entle«  floating,  but  limited  motion.— This  web,    mufcles. '  When  wc  ate  placed  in  an  horizon 

^hich  is  called  the  Mesentiry,  is  diltir.gui/hcd    pofture,  the  teres  prevents  it  firpm  prefling  on  t 

Itito  two  poiEtions;  one  very  broad,  and  much    diaphragm;  and  in  lying:  on  the  back  they  be 

jplaitcd,  j^hich  conncds  the  ihiall  inteAincs;  the    together  fufptnd  it,  that  it  mgy  not  compr 

itber,  long  and  incurvated,  which  does  the  fame    and  obftru^.  the  aicending  vena  cava^    It  is  fi 

fo  the  large  ones.    But  in  faft  thtfc  two  portions    pHed  witly  blood  by  the  branches  of  the  ccl 

^OD&ft  only  of  the  roembranouslaminx  of  the  pe-    and  mcfc.Ueric  arteries,  called-in  this  vilrjs, 

titon«um  doubled-4«ck  upcri  itfclf,  after  having    tert.c  hepatit^e  ;  but  its  blood  vefTels,  that  cq 

lodofrdthe  inteftine^,  and  ave  diftinguKiied  only    pofe  it  as  a  gland,  are  the  brancbeb  of  the  \( 

ty  their  breadth.     Taken  both  together,  they    porta,  which  enters  the  Hver,  and  diftribiites 

form  a  kind  of  fpiral  roil^  more  or  lefs  plaited  in    blood  like  an  artery »  to  hav^  the  bile  ft  ere 

Its  circumference.    The  firft  portiun,  which  ac-    ^om  it;  and  the  branches  of  the  cava  in  the 

Companies  the  fmall  inteftines,  has  retained  the    vcr,  which  return  the  redundant  blcod  into 

taatit  kA  me/ciitiiy  i  xhofe  p^rts  of  it,  ;i^hich  are    cava  afcendens.    It  ha»  alfo  feveral  branches 

Attached  to  the  cdon  and  rectum,  are  called  me^    nerves,  ar.d  a  ?reat  number  of  lymphatics.  Th 

/enhn  and  nitforeRuth* '  Betucen  thefe  lamina    quadrupeds,  tiMt  have  a  grei^  deal  of  motion 

there  are  numerous  blood  vefiels,  mauy  nervous    their  b<K:ks,  have  their  livers  divided  into  n^. 

lilaments,  and  an  infinite  number  of  imJX  veiTels    dilHndt  lobides ;  which,  by  yiekiis}^  to  each  t>t] 

called  lyntpbatlcs^  of  which  afterwards.  obey  thofe  niotione,  without  any  danger  of  i< 

(198.)  The  mefentery  if  attached  to  the  Inm-    ration. 

bar  vertebrs,  whtch  ferves  id  'keep  the  intdlinea        (300.)  III.  The  gall-bladder  is  a  recept; 

Sn  their  natural  fituation.  'The  idea  ufually  for-    for  t^e  hile,  feated  upon  the  inferior  and  cone 

tned  of  the  coHci  called  m'tferere^  is  pe^edly  er-    iurface  of  thd  liver.    It  is  (haped  like  a  pear, 

|t>Deous;  it  being  impoflible  that  the  intefttnes    compofed  of  one  denfe  and  fomcwhat  mufc 

can  be  t^wlj^edy  as  many  flippofe  that  they  are,  in    ccat,  which  is  covered  U'ith  peritcncum  like  1 

that  difeafe^  their  attachment  to  the  mefei>tery    o^tlie  liveK    It  is  alfo  lined  with  anothci   i%\ 

cfTedually  preventing  fuch  an  accident — ^but  a    branc  that  cannot  eafily  be  feparated,    in.%] 

difarrangement  fotnetimes  lakes  place  in  the  in^    three  coats  in  the  whole.    From  the  g;il1-b!a< 

tcftinal  canal  itfclf,  which  is  produdive  of  diia-    towards  the  duodenum  runs  a  du^t  caHed  c  jH 

greeable,  and  fomctime»  fatal  .conjequcnces.-*-    ajod  from  the  liver  to  this  du^t,  <)ne  called  />rj 

*— This  is  by  an  introfufpe^ion  of  Xht  inteftinc,    cus%  which  cirries  oiF  the  gall  this  way,  when 

an  idea  of  which  may  be  eafUy  Conned,  by  taking    gall-bladder  ia  full.    The  duwJ^u^  cv  Iticus  anc 

the  finder  of  a  glove,  and  involving,  one  part  of    paticu**  being  then  united  an  i  formin;?  one  c 

it  wilhm  the  other.    If  nfiammatiun  takes  place,    mon  channel,  comtnence  AJ'tu  .ommuM^s  eta 

the  ftri^re  in  this  cafe  s  increafcd,  and  the  pc-    cttu,  which  cuttrs  tiie  duocieiuim  obliqiwiy  a 

fe'jflaltic  motion  of  tl;c  inteltines,  L  e.  the  progref-    4  inches  below  ita  commencement.     The  01 

live  motion  of  the  fajces  dowpwards,  is  invcr*    ofthisdudt  in  the  gut  is  (bmewhnt  cn^uiei.t» 

|.ed,  and  what  is  called  tht  iliac  pajfion  follows,     vated  above  the  furfate,  but  h.is  no  car  unci  1 

The  lame  effeds  may  be  occafioncd  by  the  de-    has  been  del'cribtd  by  fome;    As  tlie  li\tr,   \ 

Jcent  of  the  inteftinc,  ok-  of  the  omcnturai  either    its  fituation  in  tlic  l^me  ca\ity  with  the  Uoni 

vith  it  or  byjtlelf,  and  thus  conftituting  what  is     will  be  moft  prcficd,  and  ponfcqoe.itly  fcp 

called  an  hemiaox  rupjure;  a  term  by  which  in     moft  gall  wheie  the  ftomach  is  fuUeft,  nai 

general  is  meant  the  falling  down  orprotruHon    the  time  when.it  is  moft  wanted;  fo.thc 

of  any  pari  of  the  inteftine,  or  omentum,  which    bladder,  lying  next  the  duodenum,  will  hai 

6ught  naturally  10  be  conUuJoed  within  the  cavity    fluid  preflcd  out  by  the  aliment  pafling  tin 

of  the  belly.    -  "•     -.  that  gut,  -and  eonftquently  at  a  righi  time  a 

.    (199.)  II.  The  Liver  is  the  largeft  gland  in    due  proportion  ;•  becaufe  the  greater  that  q? 

the  body ;  ami  it3  colour  is  thit  of  a  duiky  or    ly  «f  aliment  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  coa 

brown  rtd*    It  is  fituated  immed^tcly  under  the    fion  ;  and  'vice  verja.,  A  chemical  analyfis  i 

diaphragni  in  the  right  hypochondrium.    Its  ex-    b»le,  and  experiments  of  its  muiHre  with  t^ 

tenor  fidje  is  convex,  and  interior  c(»ncave.  jiack-    fubllancest  demonitratc,  that  it  contauib  a 

^'ard  tx>waiid6.ti>e  ribs  it  is  thick,  and  thip  on  its    portion  of  waters  and  a  confiderable  quant 

lore  part,  where  it  covers  the  upper  fide  of  the    inflammable  oil,  which  appears  very  cvidcn 

4omach,  and.fomeof  the  inteftines.    The  .upper    gall  fcones.    The  bik,  therefore,  is  a    n 

fde  of  it  i«  conneded  with. the  diaphragm,  hcmg    foap;  but  of  that  fort  which  is  made  from  ^ 

Alfo  tied  to  that  and  the  fte^num  by  a  thin  lijja-    latile  Ciline  lixivium,  mixed  With  oil  and    1 

|nent>  which  is  deicribcd  commonly  as  two  ;  the    This,  therefore,  being  intermixed  with   ti 

tpptr  portion  being  ti^Tr.^  fyfpin/oriumy  and  the    ment,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  flowly  exp 

lotaior  latum :  But  cither  of  ihc&  names  ifl  fuf*    bom  the  &Qmach^i>y  the  pexiAaitx  force 

^.  >>  ...  duod 
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ico^ttm  aod  pnffott  of  the  abdominal  muf* 
I  Qcs  ficofporatcs  them  aQ  together;  and  the  acid 
3ic.k(Li  qiuiitiee  of  the  food  are  in  fome  mear 
UTt  i»in  corrtdeti.  The  curd  of  xnHk  is  aUb  dif- 
Uid  (r^  it  ioto  a  liquid^  and  the  whole  niaia  of 
ijksi  mdiDcd  inogre  tP  a  putrid  alkalefcTent  dif- 
,  ;^£j?.  it  diflalFcs  tlie  oily-  matters,  fo  that 
tVy  Bif  ficdy  incorpoiate  with  the  watery 
K-i.  iBiJ  iiui:e  up  an  uniform  mafs  pf  chyle  to 
t  :ftikeMt3H;  the  furroanding'miicus  iu  the 
.itftsa  ii  tiievtby  atftergcd  and  attenuated, 
iii'Jkpcni^aitic  motion  is  excited  by' its  acri- 
S'-'T';  ^  «]|^  cAces  arc  confirmed,  jby  obfer- 
y  s  *u.  CTotiary  cfieds  from  a  want  or  defeA  of 
2-  oecc&tf  fluid.  The  bile  defceods  flowly 
I'^f^  vith  the  ahmentaiy  mafs;  and  haying  fpent 
TifTicr,  noil  of  it  is  afterwards  excluded  with 
t'ctsfs;  bst  probablv  foroe  of  the  ihore  fub* 
ti,ttenr,'aad  krls  bitter  parts,  are  again  ta- 
».-'•?  trtbeabforiicnts. 

-f.  I\'.Tbc  PANCaEAS,  or/wett'irea^t  as  it 

"  »"*^  cJJcd,  is  a  large  conglomerate  gland 

-  ti:  fiS«^  kind,  Ij  *ng  acrofs  the  uppet  and 

( «.!  pm  of  the  abdomen,  near  the'  duod^um. 

!♦  ^tfiOsotteKietory  dud,  about  half  as  large 

<>3awqaill|  though  it  is  comoionly  painted 

n  'sp  as  the  du6u$  cunmunis  chokdoelius.  It 

•  in  cnticn  the  duodjr'num  together  with  the 

^  ^  but  m  dogs  at  fome  d^ance  from  it ; 

'  -  br  the  mod  part,  in  two  duds  at  a  diftancc 

:"S  oDe  aaother.;  Tbe  Buids  of  this  glanij,  to- 

;t^'cTvit&thebOe,  help  to  complete  the  digeC- 

t:r»(ithealijiiettt,  and  render  it  fit  to  be  bkea 

>'?^ftkkaeal  veflUs.  •  Window  has  alib  ob- 

L  led,  ijat,  where  the.  great  extremity  of  the 

i !  ^7c3S{»caBor6txl  toihe  curvature  of  the  duo- 

f"^i  it  ioKU  do^  n  an  elongation,  which  ad- 

►  ■^-^cWcjy  to  tbe  following  portion  of  the 

•.<:&:;  and,  <ipon  a  careful  examination;  he 

'-"^  4  particular  pancreatic  d\x&  ramified  like 

I '  ^  eee,  m-faich  ran  toward  and  Intcrfedled 

*-'  rrr^:  duft^  miQ  the  extremity  of  which  it 

;>*.'dattr  having  perforated  the  duodenum.. 

'  '  i-^tion  he  termed  pancreas  mimu.    It  fome- 

^  ^\  '^>fl«  ieparately  into  the  duodenum,  in 

'  ^j»cakewileoWcrve  (everal  fmall  holes  round 

'"  -^Ctt  chaltdachus,  .which  anfwer  to  .the 

.  ;.--/  V.  The  Lien,  acJpUenf  is  feated  in  the 
*> -Fpocbondrittm,  immediately  under  the  di:r- 
r'^'flSf  acd  above  tbe  ki<tney,  between  the  fto- 
^^  sad  the  ribs.  It  is  fopported  by  the  fiib- 
t*^^^  P^rts,  aad  £xcd  to  its  place  by  an  aid*- 
'jicc  to  the  peritoneum  and  diaphragm*  It  aifo 
'^^apotntofatUchmtnttQ  the  omentum, 
-»23  been  already  obfcrved.  The  figure  of  it 
"«tof  dcpreficd  oval,  ntar  twice  as  long  ad 

■^-^iadalmoft  twice  as  broad  as  thick.  Some* 
[;*^iti«divided  into  lobules,  but  for 'the  moft 

;^*"'*y«»««' two  fmall  filTures  on  its  edge) 
'  I  fecttimet  oonr.    In  its  colour  it  wfembles 

■^  iron.  The  iaoer  texture,  in  brutes,  is  veficu- 

*>  ue  the  penis,  and  contains  grumous  blood, 
-^^{naSl  bodies  like  gUnds;  but  Ruyfch  denies 
;  '■  ^  ^wnaa  ^lecn  i*  of  the  iame  texture.  The 
'- *^  ^**  ^*^  removed  from  dogs  without 
J^r:tirarkibleiac<raTesiaM!etothem.  MrChey 
''^  VoU  if  i«fic^  Om  ia  the  hBmai)ifilv&^ 
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a,  &  3,  and  in  one  inilanee  4  fpl^ens.  ^me  of 
thefe,  though  fmall,  diflfi^red  from  each  other  in 
fize ;  others  ^'ere  nearly  equal  in  bulk,  but  the 
whole  together,  in  dny  oxle  ot  thefe  fubjeds,  would 
hot  ajnount  ill  lize  tu  more  tl»an  a  fpieen  of  ordi* 
nary  dimenfious.  The  want  of  an  excretory  dc^ 
to  this  vifcus  has  occafioned  the  ufe  of  it  to  be 
doubtful  al)d  controverted.  Analomills  indeed 
have  gone  no  frirther  than  jto  conjecture,  that  k 
Inay  prepare  tlie  blood  for  fupply  ing  a  fort  of  wa- 
tery juice,  (prtibably  of  a  fubalkaiine  ;iatufe  an4 
i^endered  fomewhat  Aiarp  by  the  rexnora  of  thv 
blood,)  to  the  bile. 

SfCT.  V.      0/'/i!»^KiqNEVS,  tXftETERS,  UrIKA* 

RT  Bladdek,  and  Glandule  R^nales. 

(303.)  I.  The  KIDNEYS  in  the  human  fubje^ 
greatly  refembk  thofe  of  the  hog ;  and  weigh  a* 
bout,  li  ounces.  They  are  f».;:ted  towards  th« 
Upper  part  of  the  loins  upon  the  two  lail  ribsl 
t^  right  under  the  liver,  and  a  little  lo>ver  than 
the  other,  and  the  left  under  the  Ipleen.  Their 
ufe  is  to  fetrete  the  urine  from  the  blood,  whidt 
is  brought  thither  for  that  purpofe  by  the  emul- 
gent  arteries  ^  and  what  remains,  after  the  func 
tions  of  the  gland  have  been  performed,  is  re* 
turned  by  the  cmulgent  veins,  while  the  urine  fe« 
creted  is  carried  through  t^  ureters  into  the 
bladder. 

{304.)  11.  The  URETERS  are  two  tubes,  each  of 
them  about  the  bignels  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  a-^ 
bout  a  foot  long.  They  arife  from  the  indented 
fide  of  the  kidneys,  and  end  in  the  bladder  near 
iXs  neck,  running  obliquely ' for  the  fpace  of  an 
inch  betweep  its  coat6,  by  which  mode  of  enter- 
ihg,  their  extremities  from  a  kind  of  valves.  Tli< 
beginning  of  the  ureters  in  the  kidneVs  arc  the  tuhuli 
itrinariiy  which  joining  together  from  the  pelvis 
in  each  kidne)'.  Between  the  tubuli  urinarii,  au«- 
thors  have  remarked  fmall  papilias ;  and  the  paKs 
which  are  diftinguiihed  by  a  clearer  colour  are 
jailed  glandule, 

\  (^os.)  HI.  The  URiHARY  BLADDER  IS  feated 
in  a  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis  of  the  abdomen.  Its  fhape  is 
orbicular,  and  its  coats  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
cf  the  inteftints  and  other  hollow  mufcles  Mrea^ 
dy  dcfcribed  ;  viz.  the  external  membranous,  the 
middle  muicular,  which  is  the  mufctdus  dcti^for 
urin^y  and  the  inner  a  membianous  coat,  exceeiU 
ingly  fenfible,  as  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have 
the  ft  one,  or  are  troubled  with  the  gravel.  The 
ufe  of  this  hic«  fenle  is  to  make  it  capable  of  that 
uneaiinefs,  which  excites  animals  to  exclude  theif 
water,  when  the  bladder  is  diftended.  This  fen(e 
indeed  is  naturally  fo  delicate,  that  no  fluid  but 
healthy  urine  can  be  long  endured ;  even  pale  U- 
rine,  or  urine  with  matter  in  it,  in  a  degree  ex* 
cites  the  fytnptoms  of  the  ftone,  and  forces  the 
patient  to  evacute  the  bladder.  Some  writers 
iiave'fuppofed  the  etiAence  of  a  ihort  paflage  for 
iiuids  into  the  bladder,  from  the  copious  and 
fpeedy  evacuations  of  pale  urine,  which  fucceed 
the  diinking  of  weak  intoxicating  liquors,  oi  mi- 
neral waters,  &c.  But  the  fad  is,  that  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  ether  way  for  the  urine 
to  pafs,  than  that  by  the  kidiyeys  and  along  the 
oourfc  of  the  UDSters*    For  the  bhidder  is^  on  all 
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fides,  feparated  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
by  the  peritonaeum ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
'vapours,  which  either  go  out  from  the  bladder, 
or  which  are  derived  towards  it  from  other  parts, 
can  here  find  open  pores  through  the  peritonaeum. 
The  bladder  may  be  fo  diftended  with  urine  as  to 
produce  death ;  yet,  in  thefe  cafcs,  we  never  ob- 
serve that  the  urine  has  found  any  paflage,  through 
which  it  might  efcape  into  the  pelvis.  Again, 
•when  the  ureters  are  obftru(5ted  with  (tones,  fo 
that  the  bladder  receives  nothing  from  them,  it  is 
either  quite  empty,  or  contains  a  very  acrimoni- 
ous  and  thick  urine,  manifeftly  indicating  that  the 
water  can  find  no  other  way  from  the  kidney  in- 
to the  bladder.  A  careful  attention,  indeed,  to 
the  manner  in  which  mineral  waters  are  difchar- 
^cd  by  urine,  fufficiently  demonftratcs  that  there 
is  no  fuch  rapidity  therein  as  is  commonly  imagi- 
ned ;  but  the  ftiirujlus  of  the  cold  water  received 


an  adhelion  qv  feptum  immediately  above  ^\ 
tefticle ;  fo  that  no  fluids  can  pafs  out  of  that  pa 
of  this  membrane,  which  inclofes  the  teflicle.- 
The  other  proper  coat  is  the  tunica  aibngirui 
which  is  very  ftrong,  and  which  immediately  ii 
vcfts  the  tefticles.  The  tcftes  receive  each  or 
artery  from  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  emu 
gents.  Thefe,  unlike  all  other  arteries,  arife  imz 
and  dilate  in  their  progrefs,  that  the  velocity  < 
the  blood  may  be  fuflBcicntly  aKited,  for  the  f 
cretion  of  fo  vifcid  a  fluid  as  the  femen.  Tl 
right  tefticle  returns  its  vein  into  the  cava,  an 
the  left  into  the  emnlgent  vein  on  the  fame  fid 
both  becaufe  it  is  the  readieftcourfe,  and  becauf ' 
as  authors  fay,  this  fpermatic  vein  would  b.i> 
been  obftru(5ted  by  the  pulfc  of  the  aorta,  if 
had  crofTed  that  vcffel  to  go  to  the  cava.  On  x\ 
upper  part  of  the  tefHcles,  are  hard  bodies  caflc 
tpididymi ;  which  are  evidently  formed  of  the  in 


into  the  ftomach,  like  the  external  cold  applied  to  /ki  deferential  They  may  without  difl^uliy  b 
the  ikin,  caufes  a  concuffion  of  the  bladder  and  unravelled  backward,  in  fingle  veflfels,  and  thi 
urinary  parts,  by  which  they  are  folicited  to  re-  into  more  and  fmaller,  like  the  excietory  vciiV 
peated  difcharges  of  the  old  urine,  which  was  be-     of  fome  other  glands. 

lore  in  the  bc^y,  and  not  immediately  of  that  (309.)  II.  ThcvASADEFERENTiAare  excretor 
•which  was  laft  drunk.  Again,  the  largenefs  of  duds  to  carry  the  fecreted  femen  into  tlie  f-icwJ 
the  renal  veffels  demonftrates,  that  they  cannot  femiuaks.  They  pafs  from  the  cpididymi  of  their 
receive  much  lefs  than  an  8th  part  of  the  blood  tides,  along  with  ^he  blood- veHels,  till  they  hiJ 
of  the  whole  body  at  a  time,  and  confequcntly 
above  1000  ounces  of  blood  are  conveyed  through 
the  kidneys  in  an  hour ;  and  it  will  appear  but  a 
moderate  allowance  for  ^o  or  even  50  ounces  of 
water  to  diftil  from  that  quantity  of  blood  in  the 


fame  time.  Finally,  it  is  certain,  that  both  men 
and  brutes  peri  Hi  if  the  ureters  are  obltruded ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes,  we  oWei've,  that  no  urine  paf- 
fes  to  the  bladder. 

(306.)  IV.  The  Glakt>ul/e  renales  are  two 


entered  the  mufdes  of  the  abdomen ;  and  tSv 
they  pafs  under  the  peritonaeum,  dire<5lly  throug 
the  pelvis,  to  the  veliculae  feminales. 

(310,)  III.  The  VESICULiC  SEMINALEsarctU^ 

bodies  that  appear-like  irregular  veficles.  The 
arc  feated  under  tlie  bladder  near  its  neck.  Thii 
may  be  each  of  them  unfolded  into  one  fing' 
d'jcft,  which  difcharges  into  the  urethra,  by  tii 
4ides  of  the  capn*  ^iildnarrinis,  which  is  an  cm 
nence  in  the  under  fide  of  the  urethra  near  l^ 


glands  feated  immediately  above  the  kidneys,  of    reck  of  the  bladder.     In  thefc  veficles  imt  dudt 


no  certain  figure,  nor  do  we  know  their  ufe ;  but 
anatomids  always  defcribc  them  along  with  the 
urinary  parts,  becaufe  of  their  fituation.  In  a 
■very  young  fcrtus  they  are  larger  than  the  kid- 
neys, and  in  an  adult  but  a  little  larger  than  in  the 
fcetus.  They  receive  a  great  many  fmall  arteries, 
and  return  each  of  them  one  or  two  veins.  In 
their  infide  is  a  fmall  finus,  tindhired  with  a  footy 
coloured  liquor. 

^ECT.  VI.  0/tbeyihh^  Generative  Organs. 


(307.)  The  male  organs  of  generation  are  part- 
ly fituated  within  and  partly  without  the  abdo- 
tnen.  They  have  been  ufually  divided  into  the 
parts  which  ferve  to  prepare  the  femen  from  the 

Dlood,  and  thofe  which  are  deftined  to  convcy,tt  dudts,  that  enter  nearthofe  of  the  proftate.  Th 
into  the  womb.  But  it  feems  more  proper  to  dif-  Ji^uor  feems  deligned  to  be  mixed  with  the  feme 
tinguifh  them  into  the  preparing^  the  containing^     in  the  time  of  coition,  in  order  to  make  it  floi 


the  femen  is  depofitcd  preparatory  to  the  time  t 
coition  ;  but  in  dogs  thtre  are  no  veficulie  f^-in 
rales,  therefore  nature  has  given  them  ^  lai^ 
bulb  in  the  penis,  which  keeps  them  conplci 
fcemingly  againft  their  inclination,  till  the  ftrc 
CHXx  be  fecreted  and  emitted  into  the  uterus  of  tli 
femalt\  The  femen  {Gaffes  from  tlicfe  veficulx  i 
men  in  time  of  coition,  through  proftratc  gland 
into  the  urethxa,  and  is  thence  emitted. 

(311.)    IV.    The    GLANDUL.€    PROSTATA    a? 

two  glands,  or  rather  one,  about  the  fizc  of  a  nul 
meg.  They  lie  between  the  veficulae  fcmind^ 
and  penis,  under  the  ofla  pubis,  almoft  withi 
the  pelvis.  They  feparate  a  limpid  glutinous  hi 
mour  which  is  carried  into  the  urethra  by  feven 


-and  the  expelling  parts,  which  are  the  difierent  offi 
CCS  of  the  tejlss^  the  'vefieuiafeminaUs^  and  the^mif. 
(308.)  I.  The  testes  are  two  glandular  bodies 
feated  in  a  loofe  external  membranous  bag  called 
'ihc/crotum.  Their  office  is  to  feparate  tho  femen 
(from  the  blood.  They  are  Odd  to  have  four  coats, 
'two  common  and  two  proper.  The  common  are 
the  outer  ikin,  and  a  loofe  membrane  or  mufcle 
immediately  underneath,  called  dartoj*    The  firft 


•more  cafily  through  two  (hort  paflages,  which 
pen  into  the  urethra  clofc  to  a  little  eminence  ca 
led  verumomtamum. 

(31a.)  V.  The  penis  is  the  vehicle  or  a^ive  01 
gan  of  procreation.  It  is  compofcd  of  two  columni 
the  corpora  cavemofa  and  corpus  fpongiofum*  Th 
former,  which  conilitute  the  grcateft  part  of  tl: 
penis,  are  two  cylindrical  ligamentous  tubes  coff 
pofed  of  minute  cdls  of  a  fpongy  texture,  whic 


•of  the  premier  is  tiie  tunica  ^vaginalis.  It  is  conti-  communicate  with  each  other.  Thefe  fWo  bodi^ 
iHied  from  the  pefftonaeum  to  the  tefticle,  which  arc  of  a  very  pliant  texture,  and  capable  of  cot 
it  inclofes  -with  all  its  veifelsi  but  is  divided  by    jidgablc  diftcnfion  y  ^^^  ^V^  united  laterally  t 
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mitiqliiijM.  'liieitwii 


nd     a  lf(6.T  dnilAilf,  KlflHd  n^^. 


.  .i,  iiaMcdrbn.     ThU 

> AHMohii dooU/ul.    Abnlilie- 


(fce  ^>jiin  bT"    rifinj  or  wppV . 
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women.     Near    the(b  '  arc   the  lis:ame!tta  lata^  in  the  uterus.    But  in  the  X6th  century,  vcfidts 

which  are  nothing  more  than  a  dupUcature  of  the  or  eggs  were  difcovercd  in  the  ovaria  or  female  ui- 

peritonseum.  tidei ;  the  Oo^lus  had  been  found  fometimes  in  thr 

(jqii.)  VI.  Near  the  fides  of  the  uterus,  and  abdomen,  and  fometimen  iu  the  pAilopian  tubes; 

attached  to  the  Hgaments,  are  two  bodies,  called  and  the  two  former  opiniona  were  cxplocicJ  in 

Ovaria.    Thcfe  are  of  a  deprefled  oval  figure,  favour  of  4  new  dodirine.    The  .ovaria.  were  com- 

^bout  half  the  iize  of  men's  te(Hcles,  and  have  paied  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  being  fuppcled  to 

fpermatic  velTcU.     They  contain  fnnall  pellucid  c()nii&  of  vcliclcs,  each  of  which  hadaftalk;  lo 

€ggs,  from  which  circumftance  they  take  their  tb^it  it  might  be  difengaged  without  hurting  tiie 
name.    There  are  two  arteries  and  two  veias"   reft,  or  fpilling  the  liquor  it  contained.    Each  vc- 

which  pafs  to  and  from  thefe  ovaries  or  teAes,  in  (icie  wa3  (aid  to  includel  a  little  animal,  almoft, 

the  fame  manner  that  they  do  in  men  \  but  make  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  and  the  vapour  of  t!:c 

many  more  windings,  and  the  arteries  dilate  mote  male  feraen  being  conveyed  to  the  ovarium,  wa*^ 

fuddenly,  in  proportion  as  they  are  (hortcr.-^  lupppfed  to  produce  a  fermentation  in  the  veilckj 

I'hefe  arteries  and  veins  detach  branches  into  the  which  approached  the  near^  to  maturity  ;  dx\^ 

uterus  and  fallopian  tubes,  and  not  only  fonn  thus  inducing  i^  todifeogage  itfelf  from  the^ora^ 

communications  between  the  artery  and  vein  oa  Hum,  it  pai^d  into  t5ie  tubae  Fallopianze»  thro* 

^nc  fide  and  thofe  of  the  other,  but  alfo  with  the  which  it  was  conveyed  to  .the  uterus.    Here  i^ 

proper  veflels  of  the  uterus,  which  are  detached  was  fuppofed  to  take  root  like  ^  vegetable  ftcd^ 

nrom  the  internal  iliac  arteries  and  veins.  ■  Prom'  and  to  fom),  with  thin  vetifels  originating  from  tli« 

the  minute  branches  of  thefe  veilela  within  the  uterus,  what  u  called  the  fUutnta  ;  by  means  of 

Vterus,  the  menftrual  evacuations  are  performed,  which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  between  tl:£ 

(ja.v)  VII.  The  Fallopiak  Tuees,  (fo  na-  tnotber  2nd  the  foetus.  <     .              ^ 

ined  from  Fallopius,  who  firft  difcovered  thorn/)  (396.)  This  bypothefis,'  with  all  itsTabfurdltcs^ 

are  two  flaccid,  conical,  and  vermiforn)  canals,  continued  to  be  aimoftuniverfally  adopted  till  tl< 

'fituated  trdnfverfely  on  eadi  fide  of  th^  uterus,  clofif  of  the  fame  century,  when  Lieuwenhoeck^ 

Inrtween  the  fundus  and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  by  rpcans  of  his  gUlTes,  difcoTcred  certain  op;ik(j 

jpelvis,  and  included  in  the  anterior  duplicatui^s'  particles,  which  he  defcriHcd  as  fo  many  aotr^.a!^ 

of  the  ligamenta  lata.    Each  of  them  is  fixed  by  cuia,'  floating  in  the  feminal  fluid  of  the  m^Icj 

its  narrow  extremities  in  the  come^-  of  the  fundus  This  difcoTery  introduced'  a  new  (bhifm  among 

.Uteri,  into  which  it  opens,  thougii  by  fo  narrow  t4ie  phil^ophers  o£  that  xSxats  and  gave  rile  to  \ 

a  du^  as  hardly  to  admit  a  l^rge  bridle.    From  fyftcm  which  is  not  yet  entirely  explixied.     Aci 

thence  their  diameter  augments  by  degrees  all  tli^  conding  to  this  theorj,  the  itiale  fcmen  pafling  \\\\ 

way  to  the  other  extrenuty,  where  it  is  about  to  the  tubse  Fallopninse,  one  of  the  ahimacull 

one  third  of  an  inch.    The  Ixxly  of  each  tube  penettatcs  into  the  fubftancc  of  the  ovarium,  pnd 

goes  in  a  winding  courfe,  and  its  large  cxtremitj  enters  into  one  of  its  vefides  or  ova.    This  itJ 

Is  bent  towards  the  ovaria.    Thefe  large  extreim-  pregnated  ovum  is  then  fqueezed  from  its  hiiilcj 

ties  terminate  by  a  narrow  orifice,  a  little  plaited  thr 6'  the  coats  of  the  ovarium,  atid  beiilg  fe:zc«J 

and  turned  toward  the  ovarium,  where  it  pre^  by  the  fimbriae,  is  conduded  through  the  tutni 

£:ntly  expands  ia  tlie  form  of  a  men^branous  to  the  uterus,  where  it  is  nourithed  till  it  arrivci 

fringe,  called  /S>7r^'/^,  or  mo^fus  diabolic  wbofe  of-  at  a  flate  of  perfet^ion. 

iice  n  to  receive  the  ovum  in  the  time  of  coition,  {^t^•)  In  this  fyftem  there  is  much  ingenuity  { 

ftnd  convey  it  into  the  uterus  through  the  fallopi-  but  there  are  certain  circumftances  fuppuied  t^ 

«n  tubes.  take  place,  which  have  been  hitherto  iiurxplicabld 

fi^onr.   viTT     n^r-^v./.r— r.,«..    ^.,j  T*!    T?^,,  M.  Bulfou  .has  endcavourtd  to  reftorc,  thc  motj 

5LCT.  VIII.    Of  Conception,  and  of  the  Foe-  ^„^,^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Tus  IN  UTERO.  ^^^  j^  ^j^j^  ^^^^^ .  affertiu^,  that  animalcula  oi 

'    (3<4-)  J«  The  fubjedtsof  conception  and  ce-  orcanic  p4rticles  arc  to  bediicovercd  in  the  femil 

M EKATioN  have  emplgyed  the  philofophical  world  nal  liquor  of  both  (exes.    He  derives  the  feinaN 

in  aU  ages:  but  in  following  nature  up  to  her  mi-  ibmen  from  the  ovaria,  and  he  contends  that  n( 

jiute  receflfes,  the  philofopher  foon  finds  himfelf  ovum  cxifts  in  thofe  parts.    But  in  this  idea  he  i| 

bewildered,   and  bis  imagination  often  fupplies  evidently  miftaken ;  and  the  opinion  now  tx\d( 

that  which  he  fo  eagerly  wiflies  to  diicovcr,  but  generally  adopted  is,  that  an  impregnation  of  th< 

which  is  deftined  perhaps  never  to  be  revealed  to  ovum,  by  the  influence  of  the  male  feraen,  i| 

him.    Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  cffential  to  conception.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  c<i< 

formed  on  this  fubje€l,  that  of  the  ancient  philo-  be  no  doubt ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which  fuel 

iophers  feems  to  have  been  the  moft  funple:  they  impregnation  is  fuppofed  to  take  place,  and  thj 

confidered  the  male  femen  a^  alone  capnbk  of  means  by  which  the  ovum  afterwards  gets  int^ 

forming  the  foetus,  and  believed  that  the  female  the  Fallopfan  tube,  and  from  thence  into  the  ute 

only  afforded  it  a  lodging  in  the  womb,  and  fup*  rua,  are  ftill  accounted  for  chiefly  by  conjeiftur^ 

plied  it  with  nouriibment  after  it  was  pcrfc^y  we  will  not  attempt  to  extend  farther  the  invefti{r<1 

Ibmned.  tion  of  a  fubjed,  concerning  which  fo  little  can  b 

(3«f .)  This  opinion,  however,  foon  gave  place  advanced  with  certainty. 

to  another,  in  which  the  female  was  allowed  a  (318.)  II.  Intreatingof  the  foetus  in  ute ro 

more  confiderable  fliare  in  conception.    This  fe-*  which,  till  the  human  figure  can  bediftinAly  per 

Gond  fy^lem  confidereli  the  fcetus  as  being  formed  ceived,  is  only  ftiled  Embryo^  wc  cannot  help  re 

by  the  mixture  of  the  feminal  liquor  of  both  fexes,  coUedliog  the  obfcrvaii^a  of  the  poet> 
*— — *—- Sq  anangemcDi  of  its  leveral  particlas 
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.  leculs  already  mentioned  ;  all  of  Uiein  being  of  the  nipple.    Thofe  fsfdculi  appear  to  be  gen* 

clofely  furrounded  by  two  membranes  contioued  tly  folded^  or  curled,  during  their  whole  length  | 

from  the  pellicula.    The  innermoft  of  thefe  two  and  thoueh,  by  drawing  the  fibres  out,  thefc  foldi 

,  membranes,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  baiis  of  the  feem  to  be  obliterated,  they  return  again  as  fool 

,  body  of  the  mamma,  is  thick,  and  almoft  flat,  as  that  a^iion  ceafes. 

adhering  to  the  mulculus  pedloralis  major.    The  {343.)  Fr<jm  la  to  15,  or  ao  particular  Tubf^ 

fecond,  or  external  membrane,  is  thinner,  fonn-  are  lodged  between  thefe  fpongy  and  elaftic  fai 

«ing  a  particular  integument  for  the  body  of  the  ciculi,  at  (mall  diftances  from  each  other,  and  zt 

.  mamma,  more  or  lefsconvex,  and  adhering  clofely  in  the  lame  diredion.    Thefe  tubes  go  to  the  ba 

to  the  fkin.  lis  of  the  papilla,  and  run  through  the  aptx  h) 

(.^39-)  WI.  The  CoRPtJa  Adiposum  of  the  the  lame  number  of  almoft  imperceptible  hok| 

.  mamma,  in  particular,  is  a  fpongy  cluster,  more  of  orifices ;  and  as  they  are  clofely  united  to  thj 

.or  Icfs  interlarded  with  fat,  or  a  coUcdion  of  elaftic  fafciculi,  they  are  folded* in  the  fame  man 

membranous  pellicwlas,  which,  by  the  particular  ner  with  them*                                                      | 

difpofitlon  of  their  outer  fides,  form  a  kind  of  .     (344.)  The  papillaB  are  covered  by  a  thin  cut^ 

.membrane  in  ^bape  of  a  bag,  in  which  all  the  red  neous  pr«du^ioQ,  and  by  the  epidermis.     It| 

of  the  coi-pus  adipofom  is  contained.    The  an-  outer  fuHace  is  uneven,  being  full  of  fmall  tubeij 

tcrior  or  outer  portion  of  this  bag,  or  that  which  cles  and  wrinkles  ;  among  which,  thefe  near  tlii 

touches  the  flcin,  is  very  thin  ;  but  that  fide  next  circumference  of  the  nipple  (cam  to  hate  a  traoi 

,  Ac  pe<^ oralis  major  is  thick.  verfo  or  annular  difpofitioa,  which,  however,  i| 

,     (34^"'  ^^«    '^'^c  glandular  body  contains  a  not  uniform.    This  dire<5tion  feems  to  be  owinj 

Dphitc  mats,  which  is  mwely  a  collcdion  of  mein-  to  the  elaftic  folds  already  mentioned  :  and,  fron 

branou-  dufts,  narrow  at  their  origin,  broad  in  this  fimple  ftrudure,  it  is  eafy  to  explain  how  ir^ 

^e  middle,  and  which  contradt  again  as  they  fants,  in  fuckijig  the  nipple,  and  women  in  dravl 

! approach  the  papilla,  near  which  they  were  (up-  ing  the  teats  of  cows,  bring  out  the  milk.    Foj 

pofed  by  fome  to  form  a  circle  of  communica-  the  excretory  tui)es,  being  wrinkled  in  the  famj 

tion  ;  but,  frum  tlie  obfervations  of  the  latcft  ana-  manner  as  the  fafcicufi,  do,  by  thofe  wrinkles  o] 

tomifts,  the  du^s  have  little  or  no  communica-  folds,  as  by  fo  many  valves,  hmder  the  milk  con| 

tion  vvith  each  other  at  this  place.     They  arc  tained  in  the  dudts  from  flowing  oat ;  but,  wheJ 

named  Jiu^uj  laSiferi ;  and,  in  their  courfe,  are  the  nipple  is  drawn  and  elongated,  the  tubes  lof^ 

accomt^anied  by  a  ligamentous  elaftic  fubftance,  their  folds,  nod  the  paflage  becomes  ftraiglit.  Be 

which  terminates  with  them  in  the  nipple.    Both  fides  thi^,  when  they  are  drawn  with  a  confidti^ 

this  fubfiance,  and  the  duds  it  contains,  are  ca-  able  force,  the  whole  body  of  the  mamma  is  ini 

pable  of  confiderable  extenfion  and.  contra(5tion ;  crealed  in  length,  and  contracted  in  breadth,  anc 

but,  in  their  natural  ftate,  they  are  moderately  tliereby  the  milk  is  prefied  into  the  open  tubes 

corrugated,  fo  as  to  prevent  an  involuntarj-  flow  and  thus,  by  barely  prefling  the  body  of  the  breaft 

of  milk,  unlefa  the  diftending  force  be  very  great,  the  milk  may  be  forced  toward  the  nipple,  r>n^ 

from  the  accumulation  of  too  great  a  quantity.  even   through  the  tubes.     Thofe,    who   undeij 

(341O  V.  The  Areola,  i.  e.  the  coloured  cir-  ftand  the  principles  of  the  air-pump,  will  readily 

<;1e,  or  aiflc,  already  mentioned,  is  formed  by  the  conceive  the  mahuer  in  whidi  the  child  diaws  ou| 

^in ;  the  inner  fuiface  of  which  fuftains  a  great  the  milk. 

number  of  ftnall   glandular  moleculae,  of  that  (345O  VI.  The  Arteries  and  Vfins,  diftrj 

kind  which  Morgagni  calls^/a«</tt/-ryr^flr^4f.  They  buted  tlirough  the  mammas,  are  ramifications  d 

appear  very  plainly  all  over  the  areola,  even  on  the  arteri^  and  venae  mammariae  ;  of  which  on| 

the  outfide,  where  they  form  little  flat  heights  or  kind  comes  from  the  fub-claviac,  and  arc  name^ 

eminences,  at  different  diftances,  quite  round  the  mammaria:  interna  ;  the  others,  from  the  anxil 

circle.    Thefc  tubercles  are  perforated  by  fmall  lares,  called  mammaria  externa.    Thefe  vefi'cii 

holes,  through  which  a  kind  of  febaceous  matter,  communicate  w;I>:h  each  other,  with  thofe  neal 

more  or  kfo  liquid,. is  poured  out,  to  defend  the  fhem,  and  with  the  vafa  epigaftrica.    'the  nervei 

.areola  and  nppk.    Sometimes  one  or  more  of  come  chiefly  from  the  coftales,  and,  by  mtans  ol 

the  ladliferous  duds  have  been  found  to  termi-  thefe,  communicate  with  the  nerv!  fympathctici 

Bate  upon  the  furface  of  the  areola.    Hence  Mor-  The  mamma  has  numerous  lymphatic  vefl'cls 

^dgni  was  led  to  think  that  the  glands  there  arc  which  Wriltcrg  obfcrves  run  in  two  fets :  2VI<>{1 

,0f  che  la<5tiferous  kind  of  thefe  veflels  gradually  colledt  into  a  greal 

(-.uV.y  VI.  The  tubercle  which  lies  in  the  ceni-  plexus,  which  go  to  the  axillary  glanJs ;  but  6 

trc  of  the  areola,  is  termed  Papilla,  or  the  nip*  thers  enter  the  thorax,  through  the  intcif.iccs  o| 

^e.    ft  is  of  diflcrent  fizes  in  different  ages  and  6ie  ribs>  near  the  fternum,and  communicate  wit| 

conftitutions,  and  in  tfie  different  conditions  of  the  glands  behind  the  mammary  vcfl'cls. 

Sf males  in  particular.-    la  women  with  child,  or  {346.)  The  Milk,  examined  chemic^Iy,  ap^ 

who  give  fuck,  it  is  large,  and  generally  longer  or  pears  to  be  compofed  of  oQ,  mucilage,  and  wai 

liigher  than  it  is  thick  or  broad ;  and  when  it  ter,  .and  of  a  confiderable  quantity  ot  fugar.  Th^ 

happens  to  be  Ihoit  it  caufts  great  uneafincfs  to  generality  of  phyfiologifts  ha\e  fUppofed  that| 

the  child.    The  texture  of  the  nipple  is  fpongy,  like  the  chyle,  it  ircquently  retains  the  propcnioS 

elaftic,  and  liable  to  divers  changes  of  confiftence,  of  the  aliment  and  medicines  taken  into  the  ft^>- 

bciui;  r.'mctimcs  bardei,  fometimcs  more  flaccid,  mach  ;  but  from  Ibme  late  experimeats,  tliis  uipi 

It  fetmo  to  con  lift  chiefly  oi  iij^amcntary  fafcit  uli ;  polition  appears  to  be  111  founded. 
'Osat  cxtremitieft  of  whicii  form  thc^bails  and  apex 
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S  t«7  tttit  inemb2U)e»  ^ich  is  xnoiftened  by  a  aod  produces  tl><:  neccflary  difcharge.  from  ih^ 

'-Cdnftant  fupply  of  .a  watery  fluid.    From  the  la-  blood,  which  alfo  takes  place  by  perfpiwto 

Tynx,-  the  canal  begins  to  take  the  name  of  tra*  through  the  iki».    Throughout  the  whole  tc)^ 

'U^a  or  a^ra  orteria^  and  extends  &om  thence  as  ture  of  tbefe  cells  are  diftributed  the  branches  oi 

«fiur  down  as  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra  of  the  the  pulmonary  arteir  and  vein,  v/htch  ramify  tt 

TOck,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  an  infinite  deme  of  minutenefs,  and  fupply  tb 

liK  th^  ri^ht  and  left  bronchia]  tubes.    Each  of  laft  mentioned  fecretions.  « 

jtfacfe  bronchi  raniifies  through  the  fubftance  of       (360.)  The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  hot^ 

that  lobe  of  the  lungs,  (o  which  it  is  diAributed^  ever,  are  not  intended  for  the  nounQiment  of  thj 

tiy  an' infinite  number  of  branches,  which  are  lungs;  but  the  blood,  in  its  parage  through  then^ 

formed  ot  cartilagtn  ieparated  from  each  other  acquii^s  certain  eifential  properties  fioin  tlie  acj 

'  l&e  thofe  of  the  tradiea,  by  an  intervtning  mem-  tion  of  the  air,  which  it  had  lolt  in  circulatioj 

^ranouft^  and  tigamentary  fubitanee.     £ach   of  through  the  reft  of  the  body*  '  Xhe  lungs  ai] 

liiefe '  carCflages  is  of'  an  angular  figure ;  and  as  nouriihed  iVom  the  artehae  bronchiales,  whole  r^ 

they  become  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  in  their  dia-  oufications  are  leen  creeping  every  wjiere  on  i\ 

Wterf  the  lower  6ncs  are  in  fome  meafure  re-  branches  of  the  bronchi.    The  blood  is  broug 

tsdved  mto  tbofe  above  them,  when  the  lahgs,  af-  back  from  them  into  the  vena  azygos  by  the  bro 

4er  bein^  infbfed,' gradually  coSapfe  by  tbe  fiir  chial  vein.  ' 

beingpofhedmitfram  them  .in  expiration.    Aa       (36x.)IIIiRB8piftATtONConftitutesoneofthoj 

Ikbe  brattcbet  m  the  btonchi  beeome  more  minute^  (unisons  which  are  properly  termed  vitai,  as  b^ 

^eir  cartilages  become  more -and  more  angUlar  ing  eifential  to  life ;  for  talive  and  to  breathe  a^ 

ted  membranous,  till  at  length  they  are  found  tb  in  fa£t  fynonymous  terms.    It  conlifts  in  an  altei 

be  peifedtty  mea^branous^  and  at  1^  become  invl-  nate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  b 

Ifible.  i  '.     %       .......  \  lirft  infpiring  air  into  the  lungs,  and  then  expe^ 

^'  (357*)  The  trachea  ia  ftimiibed  with  fiefliy  or  ing  it  from  them  in  exfpiration.    It  will  perla^ 

mufculAr  fibres ;  fome  of  which  pafs  through  its  be  ^afy  to  difkinguiih  and  point  out  the  fe\er| 

vhoie  length  longitudinally,  while  the  others  are  phenomena  of  r^intion  ;  but  to  exphin  t'ld 

^rried  round  it  in  a  circular  dire^on ;  fo  that  phyfical  caufe  will  be  attended  with  difficult) 

by  the  contradion  or  relaxation *of  tbefe  fibres,  it  for  it  will  datjorally  )k  enquired^  how  the  luugj 

Sa  enabkd  to  fhorten  or  lengthen  itfelf,  and  like-  when  emptied  of  the  air,  and  contraded  by  e^ 

Vife  to  dilate  orcontrad  the  diameter  of  its  paf*  ipiration,  become  again  inflated,  they  themlelv< 

lage. '  The  traehea  and  its  branches,  in  'all  their  being'  perfeAlypafTive  ?  Hdw  the  ribs  are  elevjtij 

vamificationr,  are  fumifhed  with  a  great  number  in  oppofitioa  to  their  own  natural  fituation  ?  ai^ 

of  fmall  glands,  whieh  4re  lodged  in  their  cellular  why  the  diaphragm  is  cootjra^ed  downwards  tj 

liibftanc^,  and  difcharge  a  mucous  fluid  on  the  wards  the  abdomen?  Were  we  to  afTert  that  t^ 

inner  furfiice  of  thefe  tubes.  air,  by  farcing  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  lund 

'  (35 S-)  As  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea  keep  it  dilated  theni,  and  confe<p]ently  elevated  the  liti 

ecmftantly  open,  theya^rdafreepafTage  to  the  and -prcffed  down  the  diaphragm,  we  ibou 

Air,  which  W6  are  obliged  to  refpiip  mceffantly ;  Q>eak  ehrohtoully. 

and  its  membranous  part,  by  biting  capable  of       (3-6».}  What  induces  the  firft  infpiration,  it 

contradtioa  and .  dilatation,  enables  ns  to  receive  not  eafy  to  afcertain ;  but  afler  an  animal  has  ova 

and  expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and  rtrpired,  it  i^'opld  Teem  likely  that  the  blood,  i 

.^thmorebriefs-velocity,  asmayberequ'ircd  in  ter  exfpiration,  finding  its  paflapd  through  t] 

finging  or  in-  declamation.    This  membranous  lungs'  obflruded,  becomes  a  fliniulus,  whic!i  i 

ftnidure  of  the  trachea  pofteriorly  fecms  hke*  duces  the  intcrcoftal  mufdes  and  the  diaphr<ig 

Wife  to  affift  in  .the- .defcent  of  the  food,  by  pre*  to  contrad,  and  enlai^ge  the  cavity  of  tlic  thor.^ 

Venting  that  impediment  to  its  paifage  down .  the  in  consequence  perhaps  of  a  certain  nervous  in  Hi 

ttfophaguS)  which  might  be  expedted  if  the  OU^-  ence,  which  we  will  not  Kere  attempt  to  explaj 

tilages  were  ^complete  rings.   •, The  trachea  re-  ^heair  rufhes  into  the  lungs  |  evtry  branch 

•eives  its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  all  the  cellular  ri;;u^ 

arteries,  and  its  vein^  paft  into  the  jugulars,    ht  into  whicji  0ey  open,  become  fuilv  dilated ;  a^ 

Genres  arifb  from  the  recurxent  branoh  of  the  Zth  the  pulmonary  vcITelt  being  equally  diAcndd 

pair,  and  from  tbe:perrical  plexus*  :  *   *  the  blQod  flows  though  tliem  with  eafe.  '  But 

]  (359*)  II*  T^^  Lu^Gs  are  compofed  of  two  the  ilimulUs  which  &|%  occT&oned  this  dilataii^ 

lobes,  one  feated  on -each  fide  of  the  mediaifti*  eeales  to  o^rate,  the  muicles  gradually  contra^ 

tittm«.  £ach  ofjtheie  lobes  is  fubdividod  into  two  the  diaphragm  rifes  upwards  again, '  and  dimiiii^ 

6r  Uuw  lobules,  'a  kind  of  ftnadure  particuhuly  es  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  ;  they  retuni  to  their  f<J 

diftiaguifhable  in  fuch  animals  as'  have  much-  mo-  mer*ftatc }  and  as  the  air  psifes  out  in  exrpiratltj 

tioQ-ini  their  hackstand  for  the  lame  end  that  the  the  lungs  gradually  coUap^,  and  a  refinance  | 

liver  Js  itt'th^  feme  animals;  '.Their  iiibfta&ce ri^  the  paflagc of  the  blood  again  takes  place.     U 

bompofed  of  very  4nu^  c«Als,  which  are  the  ex-  the  heart  continuing  to  receive'  and  expel  tj 

tTenutie»of''the:/rarj6ia  Ar/m^or.Aro9r^.'.Thc  olood*  the  pulmonary  arteiy  liegins  affain  to  | 

figure  of  thefe  xrcUs  is  irregular ;.  yet  they  are  hu  diitended,'  the  Aimulus  is  renewed,  and  the  fail 

ted  to  each.'  bther  fa'  a^  Urthave  common  fides^  fwcdi  is.repeateid,  and  continues  to  be  repeat^ 

-  and  leave  «o  Void  fpace::  Within  thefe  cells  tbeiv  m  a  regular  fuccefiion  duriha;  life. 

Is  iecreted  a  quantity  of  niucuB^  and 'alfo  a  large  •  (jij.)  Although  the  mnfcles  of  refpiration,  b 

l|nantity  of  the  materia  pcrfpirabilis,  which  at  viog  a  mixed  motion,  are  in  fome  meafure  ^ 

^t  keeps  the  lungs  from  being  dried  by  the  air>  pendent  on  the  will|  yet  np  buxaao  beings  a^ 
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be  of  a  firm  TigamenloUs  texture,  from  \vhich  all  the  then  only  open  pafllage,  which  h  into  the  ar^ 

its  fibres  originate ;  and  as  they  advance"  from  tery ;  but  after  this  contradion,  the  htrart  bcJ 

thence  towards  the  apex,  the  fubftancc  of  the  comes  relaxed,  the  tendinous  ftrtngs  arc  a^nirt 

heart  feems  to  become  thinner.  ftretched  out,  and,  drawing  the  valves  of  the  au^ 

(370.)  in.  The  heart  includes  two   rtWTRi-  ride  downwards,  the  blood  is  poured  b^- the  vein ^ 

CLES,  or  cavities  which  are  feparated  from  each  into  the  ventricle,  from  whence,  by  another  con^ 

other  by  a  flefhv  feptnm ;  one  of  thcfe  is  called  traction,  it  is  again  thmwn  into  the  artery.    Thj 

the  ri^btf  and  the  other  the  ieft  'ventricle.    The  rigrht  ventricle  is  not  quite  io  long,  though  fomeJ 

heart  is  externally  covered  by  a  very  fine  mem-  what  lar^r^r  thaft  the  left ;  but  the  latter  has  rjorj 

"brane ;  and  its  ftrudture  is  p*rfedtly  mufcular  or  fubHance  than  the  other:  and  this  feems  to  Uj 

flcfhy,  being  compofed  of  fibres  paffing  in  diffe-  becaufe  it  is  intended  to  tranfmit  the  blood  to  th^ 

rent  dire^ons  ;  fomfe  longitudinally  from  the  ba-  moll  diftant  parts  of  the  body,  whereas  the  11^:^ 

fis  to  the  apex;   others  in  an  oblique  or  fpiral  ventricle  drftrfbutes 'it  only  to  the  Hmgs. 
-courfe;  and  a  third  fort  placed  in  a  tranfverfc        (375-)  IV.  The  aueicles  are  two  mufculaj 

dire^ion.  bigs,  fituated  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  at  the  fidcj 

(371.)  Within  the  two  ventricles  we  obferve  fe-  of  each  other ;  and,  correfponding  with  the  tw^ 

vcral  frirrows ;  and  there  are  likcwife  tendinous  ventricles,  arc  like  ttiofe  two  canities  diftingiiifhtr^ 

itrin^s,  which  arife  from  flelhy  rolumnx  in  the  a  into  right  and  left,    Thefe  facs,  Vhich  are  intd 

cavities,  and  are  attached  to  the  valves  of  the  riorly  unequal,  have  externally  a  jagged  appendix! 

auricles.     That  the  ufe  of  thefe  and  the  other  which,  fr6m  its  having  been  compared  to  the  exi 

valves  of  the  heart  may  be  underftood,  it  muft  be  tremity  of  an  ear,  has  given  them  their  appcila 

obferved,  that  four  large  veflels  pafs  out  from  the  tion  of  auricles. 

bafis  of  the  heart,  viz.  two  arteries  and  two  veins ;      *  (37^.)  From  the  par  vagum  and  intercoftals  ibl 

and  that  each  of  thefe  veflels  is  furnilhed  with  a  heart  is  fnpplied  with  nerves.  The  arteries  whici 

thin  membranous  pr6du(5ion,  which  is  attached  are  diftributcd  to  it,  arife  from  the  aorta,  and  aH 

all  round  to  the  borders  of  their  feveral  orifices,  called  coronary  arteries.    From  thefe  the  blood  J 

from  whence  hanging  loofely  down  they  appeaf  returned  into  the  auricles  by  the  coronary  'veins, 

to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  diftioiSb  portions.  q-^_  vr     rir/A-  a^^.«.,    r*i.   u^.-^    a 

But  as  their  ufes  in  the  arteries  and  veins  are  dif.  ^^"-  ^^-    ^{^^  ^^5'?^  'f^^  «^^»^»  ^''^\ 
^rcnt,  fo  arc  they  diffcrenUy  difpofed.    Thofc  pLEs,/i/#^  Arteiues. 

of  the  arteries  are  intended  to  give  way  to  ttfc        (377O  The  heart,  at  t^e  time  it  contraftp,driv<i 

fMlfage  of  the  blood  into  them  from  the  ventri-  the  blood  from  its  ventricles  into  the  arteries! 

cles,  but  to  oppofe  its  return  ;  and,  on  the  con-  and  the  arteries  being  thusdift ended,  are  natural 

trary,  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  conftrufted  fo  ly  inclined  to  contrad'the  moment  the  heart  hi 

astoallowthcbloodonly  to  pafs  into  the  heart.  gins  to  dilate,  and  deafes  to  fupply  thctn  witl 

(371.)  In  confequencc  of  thefe  different  ufes,  blood.  There  alternate  motions  of  contrail  ion  mi 

we  find  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  arc  diftinguill 

of  the  aorta  attached  to  the  orifices  of  thofe  veflTels,  cd  by  the  names  o^fyfiole  and  diajlole.    When  it 

ib  as  to  have  their  concave  furfaces  turned  towards  heart  is  in  a  ftate  oif  fyftole^  or  contra^ion,  it 

the  artery  ;  and  their  convex  furfaces,  which  mu-  arteries  are  at  that  inltant  diftended  with  blot^^ 

tually  meet  together,  being  placed  towards  the  «fnd  in  their  diaftole ;  and  it  is  in  this  ftate  \vc  fel 

ventricle,  only  permit  the-blood  to  pafs  one  waj?,  their  palfatory  motion,  which  we  call  the  pu  ls| 

viz.  into  the  arteries.     There  are  ufually  3   of  When  the  heart  dilates,  and  the  arteries  contrad 

thefe  valves  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blodd  is  impelled  onwards  into  the  veins,  thri 

and  as  many  to  the  aorta ;  and  from  their  figure  which  it  is  returned  Iwck  to  the  heart.     Wli! 

they  are  called  'tfal'vulk  Jemilunares.    The  com-  t^ie  heart,  however,  is  in  its  fyftole,  the  blo^ 

TOunication  between  the  two  great  veins  and  the*  ciannot  pafs  from  the  veins  into  the  ventricle 

ventricles  is  by  means  of  the  two  appendages  or  but  is  detained  in  the  auricles,  which  arc  X\i 

auricles  into  which  the  blood  is  difcharged  ;  fo  refervoirs  formed  for  this  ufe,  till  the  diaftole,  J 

that  the  other  valves  which  may  be  faid  to  belong  dilatation  of  the  heart,  takes  place ;  and  then  \\ 

to  the  veins  are  placed  in  each  ventricle,  where  diftended  au rides  contrad,  and  drive  the  b!o^ 

the  auricle  opens  into  It.  into  the  ventricles  :  fo  that  the  auricles  have  \ 

(373.)  The  VALVES  in  the  right  ventricle  arc  atltemale  fyftole  and  diaftole  as  well  as  the  hearl 

tifually  3,  and  are  named  'val*vul*r  tricujpides  ;  but  *  (3;3.)  Though  both  the  ventricles  contract 

in  the  left  ventricle  we  commonly  obfrrve  only  a,  fame  time,  yet  the  blood  paflea  from  one  to  tl 

and  thefe  are  the  'valvule  mitrales.    The  mem-  other.     In  the  fame  moment,  for  inftance,  th 

branes  which  form  thcfe  valves  in  each  cavity  are  the  left  ventricle  drives  the  blood  into  the  aori 

attached  fo  as  to  project  fomewhat  forward  ;  and  the  right  ventricle  impells  it  into  the  pulinon:^ 

both  the  trieujpides  and  the  mitrales  are  conneA-  artery,  which  ia  diftribuled  through  all  the  fij 

ed  with  the  tendinous  ftrings,  which  were  defcri-  ftance  of  the  hmgs.     The  blood  is  afterwai^ 

bed  as  arifing  from  the  fleftiy  columns.  brought  back  into  th«  left  ventricle  by  the  pi 

(374,)  By  the  contradlon  of  either  ventricle,  the  monary  vein,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  bloix^ 

Uood  is  driven  into  the  artery  which  communi-  retunied  by  the  cava,  into  the  right  ventric 

<iatC8  with  that  ventricle  ;  and  thcfe  tendinous  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.    This  feci 

^ngs  being  gradually  relaxed,  as  the  fides  of  the  to  be  the  mode  of  adion  of  the  heart  and  its  v 

cavity  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  the  fels. 

valves  naturally  dofe  the  opening  into  the  auricle,        (379.)  The  caufe  of  this  adlion  has,  like  all 

and  the ^blood  vtodEu&j  dire^  iU  coufic  into  dxcr  intricate  and  Intctcfting  iobjcASi  been  dii 
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(in  this  cafe  termed  the  ttif);  and  the  other,    they  become  diftcmlcd.    ^Vhen  the  lii;jiturc 
partly  of  this,  and  partly  of  the  red  globules.  too  loofe,  the  veins  are  not  fuflficiently  comprcflTi 

(385.)  By  putrefadion  alone,  or  the  diffolving  and  the  blood  continued  its  progrefs  towards  i 
power  of  the  air,  in  a  heat  equal  to  96  defrrees,  heart;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  madt  t 
the  whole  mafs,  but  efpecially  the  ferum,  diflblves  tight,  the  arteries  themfcl vcs  become  comprtPt 
into  a  foetid  liquor ;  the  ferum,  firft,  and  thccruor  and  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  them  bti 
more  flowly,  till  at  length  the  whole  mafs,  both  impeded,  the  veins  canoot  be  diflendcd. 
of  ferum  and  cruor,  is  turned  into  a  volatile  and  (38S.)  Another  effectual  proof  of  the  circul; 
foetid  exhalation,  leaving  very  few  faeces  behind,  on,  is  the  lofs  of  blood  that  every  living  anii 
*J1ic  blood,  being  a  little  diliolved  by  the  begin-  fuftains,  by  opening  only  a  fingle  artery  of  a  n 
ning  putrefaction,  becomes  foetid  ;  with  the  foetor  derate  fize  ;  for  it  continues  to  flow  fiom  1 
it  aflumea  an  alkaline  nature,  and  effervefccs  with  wounded  vcfltl  till  the  equilibrium  is  deAm^ 
acids.  This  property  it  afterwards  lofes,  the  al-  which  is  eflcntial  to  life.  This  truth  was  not  \ 
kaline  fait  being  deftroyed  by  the  complete  putre-  known  to  the  ancients;  and  it  fccms  ftrangc,  ti 
faAion.  The  putrid  blood  cannot  by  any  art  be  it  did  not  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cin 
infptflated,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  refolve  it,  lation,  as  it  fufliciently  proves,  that  all  the  oti 
Sifter  it  has  been  coagulated  by  fpiritof  wine.  By  veflels  mull  communicate  with  that  which  i<; 
too  fevere  exercife,  heat,  and  malignant  diforders,  pened.  Galen,  who  lived  more  than  15C0  )c 
the  coheflon  of  the  blood  is  diflfolved,  and  it  af»  ago,  drew  this  conclufion  from  it ;  and  if  >vc  f 
fumes  an  alkaline  nature,  almoft  as  if  from  putre-  ther  obferve,  that  he  defcribcs,  (after  ErafiflTDt 
fad  ton.  who  flourifhed  about  450  years  before -him) 

(386.)  The  blood  contains  in  its  fubdance  a  feveral  valves  of  the  heart,  and  determines  t^ 
quantity .  of /•a  fait,  which  is  difcernible  to  the  diipofltion  and  ufes,  it  will  appear  wonder! 
ialle,  and  fometimes  vilible  by  the  mifcrofcope. 
That  there  is  ^artb  in  the  blood  is  demonftrated 
from  nutrition,  and  from  a  chemical  analyfis ;  and 
this  earth  is  chiefly  found  in  the  moft  fluid,  and 
cfpecially  in  the  oily  parti  of  the  blood.  Dy 
fome  late  experiments,  it  appears,  that  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  ferruginous  earth,  eaflly 
reducible  into  metal  by  the  addition  of  phlogiAon, 
b  contained  in .  blood  when  calcined.  Another 
part  of  the  blood  is  air  in  an  unelaflic  flate,  and 
that  in  a  ver^  condderable  quantity,  as  is  proved 
by  putrefadhon  and  diftillation,  or  by  removing 
the  ambient  air  by  the  pump ;  but  we  ^re  not  to 
fuppofe  that  the  blood  globules  aic  bubbles  full  of 
air,  for  they  are  fpeciflcally  heavier  than  the  fe- 
rum.  By  the  admixture  of  neutral  falts  the  co- 
lour of  the  blood  becomes  deeper  and  brighter, 
without  its  ^being  eithei  diflblved  or  thickened. 
It  is  fcarcely  altered  by  a  weak  acid.  By  fer- 
mented liquors  it  is  coagulated.  Fixed  alkaline 
lalts  have  almoft  the  fame  eflTedl  as  neutral.  The 
volatile  alkalies  rather  turn  it  brown,  and  coagu- 
late it.  Alcohol,  didilled  oils,  and  vinegar,  coagu- 
late it.    It  does  not  cfiervefcr  with  any  fait. 

(387.)  AHer  what  has  been  obferved  of  the 
ftrudure  and  a  A  ton  of  the  heart  and  its  auricies, 
there  feem  to  be  few  arguments  required  to  de- 
monftrate  the  circulation  0/  the  A/ood,  which 
has  long  ago  been  eftablifhed  as  a  medical  truth. 
This  circulation  may  be  defined  t«  be  a  perpetual 
notion  of  the  blood,  in  confequence  of  the  adtion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  impel  it  thro'  all 
the  p.irt»  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  by  the  reins  to' the  heart.  A  very  fatistac- 
tory  proof  of  this  circulation,  and  a  proof  cafy 

to  be  undcrftood,  may  be  deduced  from  the  dif-    and  the  vena  cava.    We  will  now  point  01 
ftrent  effeds  of  preflure  on  an  artery  and  a  vein,    principal  diftributions  of  the  blood  veflels. 
If  a  ligature  is  pafled  round  an  artery,  the  vefl*el        {391.)  From  the  right  ventricle  of  the  hei 
fwelU  coniideraMy  between  the  ligature  and  the    rifes  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  which  fc 
heart ;  whereas  if  we  tie  «p  a  vein,  it  only  becomes 
IHleJ  between  the  extremity  and  the  ligature,  and 
this  is  whnt  we  every  day  obferve  in  bleeding. 
The  ligature  we  pafs  round  the  arm  on  thefe  oc- 

cafion.5,  cortiprcires  the  faperhcial  veins ;  and  the    ches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  arife  the  fmall 
"turn  of  the  biood  through  them  being  impeded^-  chcs  of  the  pulmonary  vtins;  wbicfa>  as  thr 


that  a  period  of  near  a  coo  years  Ihould  art 
wards  elapfe  before  the  true  courfc  of  the  bl»: 
was  afccrtained.  This  difcovery,  for  which 
are  indebted  to  the  immortal  Harvey,  has  thro 
new  lights  on  phyflologyy  and  the  dudtrine  of  ( 
cafes,  and  conltitutes  one  of  the  molt  import 
periods  of  anatomical  hiftory. 

PART  VI,    ANGEIOLOGY. 

INTRODUCTOR.Y  Remark. 

(389.)  Angeiolocy  has  hitherto  been  rcftr 
ed,  by  mo/l  anatomifts,  to  the  defcripliou  t.  f 
BLOOD  vrssELS,  thoiigh  the  literal  meaning 
the  word  admits  of  no  fuch  reftridtion.      1 
word,  ArrEiOAoriA,  is  derived  from  a'iT^s*,  r. ' 
fcl,  and  x»7«;,  a  defcription  or  trcatlfc ;  and  thi 
fore  fignifies  a  defcription  of  i-rffilj  Mg^n^rf/. 
we  can  perceive  no  rcafon  for  this  rcflri^^ed 
plication  of  the  word,  unlefrit  be  that  Claleu 
plied  it  to  the  do<flrine  of  the  blood  vcffl-Lv,  .1 
period,   when  a  great  number  of  other  \ct 
ftncc  difcovered  in  the  human  body,  were  q 
unknown,  we  mean  to  ufe  it  in  its  origin<<l 
extenfive  fenfe  {  by  comprehending  not  only 
blood  veficls,  but  iikewife  the   La  steals,  L 
phatics,  and  other  branclics  of  the  abfoibcnX 
tern,  under  this  dirifion  of  our  fubje^it.  ] 

Sect.  I.  0/  the  AKTEtuKs  andVtins^^ 

(300.)  We  have  already  obferved,  (part  v*| 
vi.)  that  the  heart  contrails  itfelf,  and  thro^ 
blood  from  its  two  ventricles  into  the  pultm 
aKery  and  the  aorta,  and  then  relaxes  itfc) 
receives  a  frefh  fupply  from  the  pulmonary 


vides  into  two  branches^  one  to  each  lobe 
lungs.     They  then  fubdivide  into  fmalh 
fm^ler  branches,  until  they  32^  diftributed 
every  part  of  the  lungs.   From  the  extreme 
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p..i.Q  ihe  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  unite  in  a    wards,  divide  and  communicate  T^ith  the  caro*  ! 

xacLcr  nmiiar  to  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmo-    tidsj  and  the  carotid  arteries  anafbomoiing  with'  j 

lin  artery  in  its  egreis  from  the  heart;  except  thit    each  other,  there  is  an  entire  communication  be-  j 

tif  vchft  enter  tJic  mufcular  appendix  of  the  lett    tween  them  all ;  and  thefc  interpoling  branches'  \ 

iunck  in  fcvCTil  branches,  and  the  blood  l>eing    are  Co  large  that  every  one  of  thcfe  four  great  vef-  \ 

tij  iht  back  from  the  lungs  by  thefe  veflcls  to    fels,  with  all  their  branches,  may  be  eafily  filled  t 

lU  Set;  iuride  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  from    with  the  common  wax  injc<Stion8  through  any  one'  f 

tr:  'tdi  Koiride  of  the  heart  thrown  into  the  a-    of  tiiem.  *. 

^u.  (397-)  The  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERIES  anc  each: 

r-)  The  iORTA,  or  great  artery,  arifes    continued  to  the  cubit  in  one  trunk,  which  is  cal- 
b^  ::£  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  deals  out    led  axillaris  as  it  palfes  the  arm  pits,  and  bumera^ 
iTiSc'o  to  every  pait  of  the  body.    The  firft    lis  as  it  pailes  by  the  infide  of  the  os  humeri,  be- 
pr  ithis  TeiFd  is  called  aorta  afcendens.     It    tween  the  mufcles  that  bend  and  extend  the  el-' 
fi5:i  .i^tfT  U.C  left  pulmonary  artery,  and  veins,    bow.    From  the  fubclavians  within  the  breait  a- 
iLl  trsnch  of  the  trachea,  and  being  reflected    rife  the  arteria  mamrruirij:^  which  run  on  the  in-' 
Ji'iijihf  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  it  commences  a-    fide  of  the  ftemum,  and  lower  than  the  cartilago 
'^'U  dj;:eiidcns ;  which  name  it  keeps  through    enfiformis.    Soon  after  the  arteria  humeralis  has^ 
I'. 'bijai  ;jfKl  abdomen,  where  it  pufles  on  the    pafled  the  joint  of  the  cubit,  it  divides  into  two" 
'ti-^(^  the  fpinc,  til!  its  divifion  into  the  iliac    branches,  called  cubitalis  fuperio^^  and  cubitalis  in-' 
I'trrr:  between  the  third  and  fouilh  vertebrae  of  jWior;  which  latter  foon  fends  off  a  branch  calltd 
tifU*.  cubitalis   medioy   which   is    bedowed    upon    the* 

!-;.;. I  From  lieneath  two  of  the  femilunar  mufcles  fcaicd  about  the  elbow. 
^-  cMi:  tbe  acrta,  and  ere  it  leaves  the  heart,  a-  (398.)  Tlic  Cubitalis  Superior  pafTes  near 
T^  twv  l)rajH:hes  wliich  aie  beftowed  upon  the  the  radms,  and  round  the  root  of  the  thumb,  and" 
l*:..ti:ffi,  2s\vcjuft  now  obfervcd,  and  which  gives  one  branch  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and' 
:rc  alicdcoRoxAR  I  ;i:  cordis.  From  the  curved  two  to  the  thumb;  one  to  the  tirft  finger,  and  a 
fTt  ^' tie  aorta,  which  is  about  two  or  three  branch  to  communicable  with  the  cubitalis  inferi- 
-i  v»  ^ixt  the  heart,  arife  the  fubclavian  and  or.  The  cubitalis  inferior  palTcs near  the  ulna* 
l^-u^i  arteries ;  tl:e  nght  fubclavian  and  carotid  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  takes  a  turn,  and 
iic^tm  .k,  but  tlie  left  fingle.  fends  one  branch  to  the  outlide  of  the  little  fin- 

W  The  CAROTID  ARTERIES  Hiu  on  both    ger;  another  between  that  and  the  next  finger r' 

ti  itjc  Lirpx  to  the  fixth  foramina  of  the  IkuU,    dividing  to  both  ;  another  in  the  fame  manner  tO' 

V  J  »u:h  which  they  enter  and  proceed  to  the    tlie  two  middle  fingers ;  and  another  to  the  two' 

^^  a ;  but  as  thty  pais  through  the  neck,  they    fore-fingers.    Thefc  branchesy  which  arc  beftow- 

uiiui  tncchcs  to  all  the  adjoining  parts.   Thefc    cd  on  the  fingers,  run  oni  on  each  fide  of  eachr 

''"xe^  arc  called  by  the  names  of  the  parts    finger  intcnially  to  the  top,  where  they  have  fmalt 

' '  •  t't  bcftcwcd  up<in ;  as,  laryngeae,  thyroidse,    communications,  and  very  oftgn  there  is  a  branch 

'f-^i^r«.  lingiules,  tcmporaks,  occipitales,  fa-    of  communication  between  the  huiiierd  and  infe* 

»^'i>v  u.  b:i!  jutl  l>eujre  they  enter  the  fixth  fo-    rior  cubital  arteries.    This  communicant  branch* 

'i  i2i oi'  tU  {ku'.l,  thty  each  fend  a  fniall  branch    is  Ibmetimes  very  large,  and  liable  to  be  pricked 

-   -fi'Jic  fith  forainiiia  to  that  part  of  the  du-    in  opening   the  bafilic  vein,  immediately  under 

r^rjir,  which  contains  the  cerebrum.    Thcfe    which,  this  branch  almoft  always  lies.    See  Plate 

■^•"^  <xaie  thofc  iinpreilions  that  are  conftant-    "Vil.  Arteries. 

:  "^rkvi  on  tlie  ofTa  bregmatis:  thefe  branches)        (399.)  From  the  defcending  aorta  on  each  fidcpr 
-»  irtr,  often  arife  from  the  temporal  arteries.      is  fent  a  branch  under  every  rib,  called  inter» 

Sf;  The  ikternal   carotids   fend  two    costalis,  and  about  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the 

^-cta  to  the  back  part  of  the  nofe,  and  feve-    back,  it  fends  off  two  branches  to  the  lungs,  cal» 

'^  ^Lvjcs  tlirough  the  firll  and  fccond  forami-    led  bronchiaUs^  which  arc  fometiities  both  givea 

iittyclkuii  to  the  face  and  parts  contained    off  from  the  worta,  fomctiracs  one  of  them  froxn 

■  J  iihc  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  then  piercing  the  intercoftal  of  the  fourth  rib  on  the  riglit  fide. 
^'  te  mater,  they  each  divide  into  two  bran-  As  the  aorta  paffes  under  the  diaphragm,  it  fends 
'^  >»  one  of  which  they  fend  under  the  falx  of  two  branches  into  the  diaphragm,  called  ^r/m^^ 
'■r  iuTi  mater,  between  the  two  hemifpheres  of  pSyrenicj:,  which  fometin^s  rife  in  one  trunk  from 
^  uriu],  and  the  othrr  between  the  anterior  and  the  aorta,  and  fometimes  from  the  cceliac.  Imme- 
/'^Tiuf  iobes.  Thefe  branches  take  a  great  ma^  diately  below  the  diaphragm  arifes  the  caliac  at" 
'"^ii,  and  divide  into  very  fmall  branches  in    tery  fiom  the  aorta.    It  foon^  divided  into  feveral 

'  ?9  rriiur,  before  tAey  enter  the  brain,  becaufe  branches,  wiiich  arc  beftowed  upon  the  liver,  pan- 

-=  pale  of  larjrcr  arteries  would  make  too  vio-  creas*  fplcen,  ftomach,  omentum^  ami  duodenum.' 

-'  23  imprcffiou  on  fi>.  tender  and  delicate  a  Thefe  branches  are  named  from  the  parts  they 

■^"'  are  beftowed  on,  except  two  that  are  fent  to  the 

■>'••)  Bcfides  the  carotids,  the  brain  has  other  ftomach,  and  which  are  called  coronaria  fuperior 

"    irttrics,  called  Cervicales,    which   arife  and /Vz/^r^r,  and* the  branch  running  or  the  duo« 

■  -  lKc  fubcbvian  arteries,  and  afcend  to  the  denum,  which  is  named  inteftinaits, 
-'  l  ritrrjugh  the  foramina,  in  the  tranfverfe  pro-  (4oo»)  At  a  very  fmall  diftance  belotV  the  artc- 
■'-c*.  uf  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  into  the  ikull  ria  coeliaca  from  the  aorta,  arifes  the  mesbnte- 
t-trrii  the  tenth  or  great  foramen.  Thefe  two  rica  superior,  whofe  branches  are  diftributed 
*"-^3  uniting  fooq  after  their  entrance,  fend  upon  the  whole  of  the  inteftinum  jejunum  and  i- 
^''X^»  to  the  cerebdium.  and  then  pafiiDg:  for-  lium,  pan  of  the  colon^   and  ^joetimes  on<^ 

^''-U.  Fait  I.'  I  Wancti^ 
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blanch  apan  the  liver.    Alittlelowtr  than  the  fu-  fiiuifes  into  the  internal  Jugulars  and  ccrvicals; 

pcrior  mcfenteric  artery  arifc  the  etnulgentsy  which  and  the  internal  jugulars  and  ccrvicals  into  the 

arc  the  artericB  of  the  kidneys  ;  and  a  little  lower  fufeclavians,  which  joining,  make  the  cava  dcfcefl- 

than  the  cmulgents,  anterior  to  the  aorta,  arife  dens.    The  intcmsd  jugulars  are  fcated  near  th* 

the  arter'ut  Jpermatie^ty  which  are  diftribnted  to  carotid  artencs,  and  receive  the  blood  from  all 

the  genital  parts  in  men.    Laterally,  and  lower  the  parts  whfrh  are  fupplied  by  the  carotids,  tx- 

dowHy  the  aorta  fcnd»  branches  to  the  loins,  cal-  cept  the  hairy  fcalp  and  part  of  the  neck,  whoL* 

led  lumbaUs;  and  one  forward,  to  the  lower  part  Teinf  enter  into  the  cXtcrnd  jugulars,  which  nio 

of  the  colon  and  the  re(5tam,  called  ntfjentertca  immediately  under  the  mufculus  quadiatus  gcnx, 

inferior.    Between  the  arteria  cceliaca,  mefenteri-  often  two  on  each  fide. 

ca  fuperitr  and  inferior,  and  the  branches  of  each  (404-)  The   cervical    veins    defcend,   twc 

near  the  inteftines,  there  are  large  communicant  through  the  foramina  in  the  tranfverfc  proctfTt; 

Branches  to  convey  the  blood  from  one  to  ano-  cf  the  cervical  vertebra?,  and  two  through  the 

tbcr^  when  they  are  either  coniprcflcd  by  tikcx^'  great  ft>ramen  of  the  fpine,  and  on  each  fide  tlx 

mcnt?,  or  from  any  other  caufc.     .           '  fpin.1l  marrow.    Thefe  join  at  the  loweft  vortc 

(40^.)  The  aorta,  as  foon  as  it  divides  upon  bra  of  the  neck,  and  then  empty  into  the  fubtla 

the  lt>ins,  fends  off  an  artery  into  the  pelvis  upon  tians,  and  at  the  inteiilices  of  all  the  vertebra 

the  OS  £icnim,   called  arteria  faera;   and   the  communicate  v/ith  each  other, 

branches  into  which  the  aorta  dhides,  are  called  (405.)  The  vkins   cf  the   extreKuties  an 

ilisc^,    Thefe  again,  at  about  the  diftance  of  two  more  than  double  the  nunhcr  of  the  arterirj 

inches,  divide  into  external  and  internal.    The  i-  there  being  one  placed  en  each  fide  of  each  arte 

liacac  intemsc  firft  fend  off  the  upibilical  arteries,  ry,   even  to  the  fmalkft  branches  that  we  cai 

which  are  obliterated  in  adult  bodies,  except  .it  trace,  befides  the  veins  which  lie  imniediately  uti 

their  beginnings,  which  are  kept  open  for  the  col-  der  the  (kin.    Thofe  which  accompany  the  art« 

lateral  branches  en  each  6de,  one  to  the  bladder,  ries,    have  the  fiime  names  with   the  artcriti 

and  one  to  the  penis  in  men,  and  in  women  to  the  Thofc  which  run  immediately  under  the  Ikin  o 

Uterus.    The  rtft  of  thclc  branches  are  bcaowed  the  b.jclc  of  the  hand,  hare  no  proper  names;  thf 

vpon  the  glutei  mufcles,  and  upper  part  of  the  run  from  therce  to  the  bend  «5f  the  elbow,  whcr 

thighs.    The  iliacae  extcmas  run  over  the  offa  pu-  the  uppermoft  is  called  cepbalica^^  the  next  nuil 

bis  into  the  thighs ;  and  as  they  pafe  out  of  the  ana^  and  the  laft  bafilica,    Thefe  all  communicat 

abdomen,  they  fend  off  branches,  called y/>/fr<^ri-  near  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  and  then  fend  011 

tay  to  the  fore  part  of  the  integumrints  of  the  branch  which  is  more  directly  from  thccephalici 

abdomen,  under  the  redti  mufcles.    The  epigaf.  and  bears  that  n.>me  until  it  enters  the /ni/r^ii<^ 

trio  arteries  fend  each  a  branch  into  the  pelvis,  vein.    It  paffes  immedi.itely  under  the  fkin,  1 

Ind  through  the  foramina  of  the  offa  innominata,  moft  bodies,  between  the  flexors  and  cxtcnfors  < 

to  the  mufcles  thereabouts.  the  cubif,  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  arm.     T) 

(401.)  As  foon  as  the  iliac  artery  haspafTcd  out  other  branches  joiniii*:,  and  receiving  thofc  whit 

cf  the  abdomen  into  the  groin,  it  is  called  in^ui"  accompany  t*ie  arteries  of  the  cubit,  they  pa 

nklUy  and  in  the  thigh  cniralh.    Here  it  fends  a  with  them  by  the  artery  of  the  arm  into  the  fu 

large  branch  to  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  ;  but  cla\*ian  vein.    The  c.pbalic  vein,  as  it  runs  up  tl 

the  great  trunk  is  continued  internally  between  the  arm,  is  very  vifible  in  moft  men,  but  in  chiiJr* 

flexors  and  extcnfors  of  the  thigh,   and  pafTmg  is  nirely  to  be  fcen. 

through  the  infertion  pf  the  triceps  mnfcle  into  (406.)  In  the  thorax,   befides  the  two  cr.j 

the  ham,  it  is  thefe  called  poplitea.    It  then,  be-  there  is  a  vein  cilled  azvoos,  or  'vena  fine  pa\ 

low  the  joint,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  It.  is  made  up  of  the  intercoftal,  phrenic,   al 

which  is  called  tibinlis  anticttj  which  palTes  be-  bronchi<il  veins,  ar.d  enters  the  defcending  ca 

^ween  the  tibia  and  fibula  down  the  fore  part  of  near  the  auricle,  as  if  its  ufc  was  to  divert  the  d 

the  leg,  and  is  beftowed  upon  the  great  toe,*  and  fcending  blood  from  falling  too  dirtdly  upon  t! 

one  branch  to  the  toe  next  to  the  gfcat  one,  and  blood  in  the  afcending  cava,  and  to  direct  il 

snother  Ixrtween  thefe  toes,  to  communicate  with  blood  of  the  defcending  cava  into  the  auricle, 

(he  tibit7//j  pofticm  ;  which  artery,  foon  after  it  is  (407.)  In  the  abdomen,  befides  the  cava  ahc^ 

divided  from  the  antica,  fends  off  the  tibialis  me-  dfens,  and  other  veins  which  are  named  like  the  i 

dia^  ^hich  i«  bedowed  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  tcries,  there  is  one  large  vein,  called  vena  port 

leg.    The  tibialis  poftica  goes  to  the  bottom  of  Its  branches  arife  from  all  thofe  of  the  coeliac  a 

the  foot  and  all  the  lefler  toes.    The  tibialis  anti-  two  mtfcnteric  arteries,  except  thofe  branches 

ca  is  difpofed  like  the  cubitaHs  fuperior ;  the  pof-  the  clceiac  and  fupcrrior  mefcnferic,  which  arc  1 

tica  like  the  cubitalis  inferior ;  and  the  mediae  in  flowed  on  the  liver,  and  uniting  in  one  trunk,  trni 

each  have  alfo  like  nfej.    Thefe  arteries  are  urn-  the  liver.    In  this  fittiation  it  is  again  difliibu; 

form  in  moff  bodies,  but  the  leffer  branches  are  like  an  artery,  and  has  its  blood  colle<fted   a 

dffti  ibuted  like  th^  branches  of  trees,  in  fo  dif-  brought  into  the  cava  by  the  branches  of  the  cj 

fcrent  a  manner  in  one  body  from  another,  that  in  the  liver;  this  vein  being  vn^Cit  ufe  of,  inflc-ad 

ft  is  highly  probable  no  two  bodies  .ire  exa<5tly  a-  an  artery  to  cirry  blood  to  the  liver,  for  the  fc  p.i 

like,  nor  even  the  two  fides  in  .iny  one  fubjeft.  tion  of  tile.    The  Uoocf  moves  here  conlideral 

(40.''.")  The  VEINS  arifc  from  the  extremities  of  flower  than  in  the  arteries,  this  flow  circulation  ' 

the  arttrlcs,  and  compofc  trunks  which  accorh-  ing  probably  neceffary  for  the  fecrttion  of  the  b 

pany  the  arteries  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  bo-  (4o8.)Inthclegtheveinsaccoropanytheartcri 

dy,  and  bear  the  fame  names.    The  veins  of  the  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  arm,  the  cxtci^ 

Krain  unloid  tiicmfelves  into  the  finuLs;  and  the  vnc*^  of  the  foot  being  on  the  upper  lide  ;   «1 

-                                    -  tr 
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eft  difficulty  tc  CQuld  diftinguilii  them  from  the  on ;  fome  endeavouring  to  prove  that  thry  ar 

fibres.  formed  of  cells,  whj!e  others  of  equal  credit  ct)r 

(417.)  The' COATS   of  the  lymphatic  veflcls  fider  them  as  a  collet  ion  of  vcfltls.    Before  th 

])avc,  in  common  uith  all  other  paits  of  the  bo-  ctifcovery  of  the  lymphatic  vcflels  in  hircis,  filh 

jdy,   arteries  and   vHn<,  for  their   nourilhment.  and  turtle,  fome  anatomiftsconfulcredthtfe  gland 

This  h  rendered  probable  by  thtir  being  fufccpti-  as  (o  eflcntially  neceflAry  to  the  lymphatic  fylleni 

vble  of  inflamniation ;    for  they  arc  frequently  that  they  generally  fet  about  difcovcnng  the  vc: 

.found  in  the  form  of  a  cord,  painful  to  the  touch,  fcls  by  firft  looking  for  the  glands :  and  wherevt 

and  extending  from  an  ulcer  to  the  next  lympha-  ihty  found  plands,  they  pronounced  that  thrr 

Jtic  gland,    Thefc  painful  fwellings  of  lymphatic  muft  be  velfels;  and  when  no  glands  conUl  b 

veflcls  likewifc  (how  that  their  coats  have  fenfibi-  feen,  they  tholight  it  as  certain  a  proof  of  thcr 

lity,  and  therefore  that  they  have  nerves  as  veil  being  no  veflcls.    Rut  that  the  j-lanils  arc  wani 

as  arteries  and  veins.    Befu!e9,  we  can  clearly  ing  in  fome  animals,  is  now  gcnerilly  known. 

trace,  in  different  parts  of  .the  body,  blood  vel-    c^ rtt    z^^*   t  t  ^    . 

.kU  running  along  their  furfac«.       ^  ^"'^^  I"'  0/  *^  Lymphatics  0/  part.cula 

(418,)  In  moft  animals,  but  particularly  in  man  rARTS, 

and  quadrupeds,  the  lymphatic  veflels  are  full  of  (420.)  From  the  preceding  general  defcript'o 

▼ALTEs,    Thefc  valves!  haVc  been  dcfcribcd  by  of  the  Abforbent  Syftem,  it  appears,  ihit,  In 

the  celebrated  Nuck,  Ruyfch,  and  others,  and  lides  the  glands,  it  is  divided  into  3  parts,  ^;i 

are  much  more  frequent  than  in  the  co^nmon  \hc  laStah^  the  /yntf^hotic  'i^f^h,  ^nd  Xhc  thmc 

veins,   and  thence  thefe  lymphatics  have  fome-  duff.    The  la^e«'ils  belong  to  the  inteflinal  tube 

times  been  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  'vahjular  the  lyniphriticR,  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  be 

hmpbatic  uejftis,    Thtfe  valves  are  generally  two  dy  ;  and  the  thoracic  dud  is  the  common  tnin 

in  number,  of  afemLilunarniape,  audtheoneibme-  which  receives  both  the  ladeals  and  lymphatict 

jlimes  much  larger  than  the  other.     In  moft  part*;  Of  thefc  a  copious  dcfcription  has  been  pivcn  b 

of  the  body  thefe  valves  are  f.)  numerous,  tl?at  Dr  William  Hunter,  Mr  Hewfon,  and  other  ai:3 

there  are  *  or  4  pair  Sn  an  inch,  but  fometimes  tomilts,  by  whofe  tndbftry  this  part  of  anatom 

there  is*  no  more  than  one  pair,  and  fometimes  has  been  greatly  ijluftrated.    Since,  notwithfL^nil 

fcveral  inches  app.ear  without  a  valve.    They  are  ing  their  importance  in  the  animal  economy, 

lefs  numerous  in  tftc  thoracic  du6i  than  in  the  very  minute  account  of  the  courie  and  number  < 

branches  of  tjie  fyfleni ;  thence  it  might  be  fup-  lymphatic  veflels  in  each  particular  part  of  th 

poft'd,   that  in  proportion  as  we  go  from  the  body  cannot  be  of  any  great  degree,  of  pra^tici 

trunk  to  the  branches,  we  ftiould  find  them  in  advantage  to  the  fhident,  we  fhall  not  purfuc  thi 

greater  number :  but  this  is  not  always  true,  for  fubjcd  to  any  unnccelfary  length. 

JVIr  Hewfon  observed  them  more  jiumcrous,  in  (421.)  The  lymphatics  may  be  divided  into  tw 

the  lymphatic  veflels  of  ti^e  thigh,  than  on  Jhofc  kinds,  \'\z,  fuptrjicial  and  dtep  fatra, — 1  he  si 

of  the  leg.     When  the  veflcls  are  diftended  with  perficial  lymphatics  c<*nfift'i  of  nurr.tr)'] 

lymph,  they  appear  larger  on  that  fide  of  the  veflcls  that  lie  betwcrn  the  fkin  and  the  muiclo 

valves  next  the  heart;  which  fometimes  gives  ^  and  belong  to  the  furface  of  the  body  or  the  }>.i^ 

lymphatic  veflel  an.appjraranc^  of  being  made  of  and  to  the  cellular  membrane  which  lies  imimili 

a  chain  of  velicles;  as  fuch  they  are  reprtfented  ately  under  it.    Numerous  lar^t  branches  of  tKJ 

by  fome  autbop;   but  it  is  an  appearance  that  can  bcreadils-  enough  dilcovered  m  the  limbn  i 

very  ftldom  occurs  in  the  human  body.  In  quad-  droplical  fuhjeds.     Many  of  thtm  run  upon  th 

mpeds,    however,   this  appearance   is  very   re-  top  of  the  foot ;  others  are  generally  to  be  founi 

ynarkable*    Wherever  a  lymphatic  vcflel  enters  juft  under  the  inner  ahklc.    ]^y  means  of  tubj 

the  thoracic  du<5l  or  a  red  vein,  we  find  cither  which  have  been  iritrod'jced  into  two  of  tl-e'tl 

one  or  two  valves,  which  prevent  the  return  of  the  the  lymphatics  have  been  filled  the  whole  Icnpti  c 

lymph,  or  hinder  the  blood  fiom  getting  into  the  the  lower  extremity.  See  PI.  Mil.  Abs^orb^nti 

lymphatic.          -  {422.)  '1  he  greater  number  of  fupcrticial  !) it 

(419.J  V.  The  lymphatic  fyflem,   in  diflerent  \)\tM:^c%  :\cco\ri\>M\y  i\\e  *vena fapUna  major.  The 

parts  ot  its  ccurfc,  has  the  glands  called  conglo-  can  be  firft  traced  from  the  toes,  where  they  ru 

Sate^  or  LYMPHATIC.    7'hefe  glands  are  fo  pla-  fomewhat  like  the  arteries  and  veins.    A  pUxui 

ced,  that  the  veff*els  come  in  on  one  fide,  and  pafs  confifting  of  fcveral  veflcls,  runs  over  the  top  ( 

out  on  the  other,  in  their  w*y  to  the  thoracic  the  foot  with  the  faphena  to  the  inner  ankle,  ^m 

<?udl.     They  are  commonly  ot  an  oval,  though  from  thence  upvjrards  to  the  inner  fide  ol  th 

fometimes  of  a  round'form,  and  frequently  forne-  ♦k;iee.    Here  they  are  joined"  by  another  pl..xii 

what  flaUe'ied,  and  of  various  fizcs,  fome  being  which  arifes  from  the  fole,  and  paflcs  up  on  th 

no  larger  than  a  millet  feed,  while  others'  are  al-  inner  and  back  part  of  the  leg.    A  thirvl  pU'^'J 

moft  an  inch  in  (ii<^''^^^<^r*    They  vary  in  colour  ariics  from  the  outer  fide  of  the  foot,  and  nm^h 

in  diftcrent  parts  of  the  body,  and  at  different  the  outer  ankle.    Upon  the  outer  part  of  the  \ti 

times  of  life.    l\\  young  people  they  are  general-  th^fe  fplit  into  t\vo  divifions ;  one  of  which  era 

ly  of  a  reddiih  or  brown  colour;  but  become  pa-  Te&  obliquely  oVer  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  to  tfl 

Jer  with  age  :  they  ha%e  a  fliining  external  fur-  lympatics  at  the  innt^r  fido  of  the  knee,  while  tn 

face,  which  is  owing  to  a  fmooth  dcnfe  coat  that  remaining  part  accompanies  the  vena  Ciphenatn 

covers  them.    Like  other  )>lands,  they  have  arte-  nor,  and  runs  to  the  glandulae  poplitcac*    ^^ 

ticst  veins,  and  nerves    which  enttr  into  their  the  ii.lMe  of  the  knee  a  plexus  runs  up,  confil 

Compo;.  ion  :  bqt  with  refpc<'l  to  the  reft  of  their  in^:  o:  fu  m  a  dozen  to  twenty  trunks,  which  p* 

pru^urc.  anaio.DilU  arc  much  divjdcii  ia  opini-  aHerward»  oa  the  anterior  auil  inner  fid^  ot  ft] 

•                 .                •.                                    .  .                                                              tlwg 
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.  t^        Iqkbi  M  Elw  CMIn-  lad  ^h  rrrw,  hix  :^l  k-^ncft  DumtHr  of  Ibtni  p^   ilpOB 

-™jt  tarSWu      rundiodht  D>"l!l,  or<Hnm«jjitl1.^nilMill>ftl»>lt.eW..hith 

"^i^  S*^       ^ndkntT^Tiiiidiliiinia-  lUMi  <i(in  ihc  ftH  >id  rKc  RjMar  innnhniie 

.       M  "oiJi*Titfcnil«:'«T"Tl'^  l™iHliiinlr™i.iljb=lllirvlto.*<«Bi™. 

n  ■    Itlitii' ^  iMom.  ind  oAxn  >  iiiidiwilklfeed«p  f.v«l  ^Uicfcnii:  iid  Uie 

'"'!^r,  ■lBj»-«ftl»ifcm**iibni,BH«l»e,  liimtini=iii«illll>tmli«r[aB.irfil«/iiiactt* 

^  JIU"^^,^  OunmiRirtk-c  ibr  Wi^Upn  IVi  nnrU.  (Hun  ihr  [beii  a 


L  II>ihBfaUi4>>nrkMti  the  IB-  oTvbkbliiPLtTiVllLI'ii.i.  Tbcmc 

H|Ms  naU    pHhiiiKUiifaeib-  cii  «'ib  ihvli  li  i  mmbminu  lag.  kany 

IVBdEvln        rtq  tbtff  Ulnrr  irbMli  whApyrifcnnt  tvotbinit  of  HI  incri  Ion;   nnc 

B,      ih^rAK    nai:«l(1llr^lllli»  IhinI  of  MM  «ir  U  m  ktttS  pan 'hr    mL 

J       iil>  njjra      *'nTft***ta]ipM*.   Jiid,  «nt  ipfw  mi tfie  jd  6ffn  uodrrlheeiniil£cnUof tlHnf 

''..T'i      ■'»>«IM>S°°  Dri«il>iH,nihE  il^illc:iatr!°en>t>i>.3^cirll»<il       IK 

<"'    1^      lUalUV^idi    idiannRmcf  Dun  dbiniur.KhidiiijniaillrBaiinliliFrKix 

^ju,      ft      lit  ii^vSi  rf  Ibefc  too  kliKk  Burr     Th*  palfa  ItWMii  the  iiuUtnljr    p- 

***1        k>  mWll^  hsiftmlhUtkiinik  pBlcKtt.rflltili*h«Ji«,™ilic  njhlrflt 

J   1       [W^'clSlipJiill.Unwilind^  Te™«reoiM(iriBttaifli-mrtnni(i1ittho- 

'       w      **    ''"  P^-  ni,»linitl>hkl  brUr  »ye9S>ini>    CM 

iMcJ    ilbsu  KIT  lane  1^  Tmpjflton^Jnlioil"  '"' 

■ptateirffljoftVldHcIt  m  bnldliiifcr  ■' Ine  .iid  jb  WF,  thi  (.pmr 

wnk  hn      com,  fton  tlic  InJT  (Rm  Or  ecnial  eliadi.    IVUii  itr  tm  bnn- 

■MMt,inJftMil,epljil,ni,;  und  it  di«iRirilBBniud,theiIua«inIiniiciiiici>  rft 

^*1  Ik  ftrmiiic  Mnl,  Ihiy  ttr-  townijitlie  imtnal  joBibr  »m,  beliiod -hut 

birl^^^^   nd^    N  their  CDdrfv  h di43iid.%  ml,  iatdifdialclr M  the  left  Uc  of 

^^^l      tbeiiin^of  thcfr^,  lenul  AEmbnnF  bcinf  dupllutfd.  eonai  a  l«ii- 

^      Innpiui    nrti  If  Uk  pmh  md       u.1>-)  The  coin  if  the  lie  iKl'dBfl  Dt  tb 

^^^^  1^  of  tbe  thpli,  ■  net  lnnlpiieiiIiEienibnBeiiiroa«ieUdHleiir>Uc^ 

■."^      ^**^    tlK  ciEemaF  (ibtrqur  proibirrcl.  moll  EUiBKfllr  w  !»>"{  "hich  ub 
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mon  ccmrley  fitn^tton,  and  ftnidurc  of  the  reccp-  At  this  part-  they  arc  likewtie  joined  by  the  ht\\\ 

taculum  chyli  and  thoracic  du6t ;  but  there  of-  aU,  which  (hall  be  next  deR:nl)€d. 

ten  cxifts  a  variety  in  thefe  parts,  in  different  fub-  (4370  The  Lacteal  Vessels,  fo  called  frofl 

jcdls.    The  fac  is  fometime*fituated  lower  down  tlieir  commonly  conveying  a  fluid  of  the  coloil 

than  in  the  former  defcription ;  is  not  always  of  of  milk,  are  found  in  two  fetsi  which  communj 

4fae  fame  dimenfions;  is  not  compofed  of  the  fame  cate  with  each  other;  the  inteinal  begin  from  tl^ 

number  of  duds ;  and  frequently  appears  to  con-  inner  furface  of  the  inteftines,  where  cicH  Ix^ci 

iift  of  fevci-al  fraall  cells  or  duds,  inftead  of  being  is  at  firft  formed,  upon  the  rurface  of  the  villi,  b 

one  iimple  cavity.    Befides  thefe  deviations  from  numerous  fmall  radiated  branches,  with  oriik^ 

the  original  ftnKfhirc  many  other  differences  have  dcftincd  to  im^be  the  nutritious  fluiii  or  ch\lci 

been  obferved  in  difiedtions.  From  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  thefe  utrij 

Sect  V     Of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  t^f  th^  ^^^^  obliquely  through  their  goats,  unitingns  tb^ 

^ECT,  V.    Uf  the  ABSORBENT  VESSELS  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  jr^„„  j^^^^j.  branches-    Thay  toiloi 

IRUNK.  ^j^  courfe  of  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  \\ 

(433.)  The  LYMPHATICS  of  the  lower  txtrt-  double  theirnumber;  one  being  fituated  on  <ki 

Slides  having  reached  the  trank  of  the  body^  and  fide. 

gaffed  under  Poupart's  ligament*   appear  upon  '  (438.)  Thefe  branches  run  on  the  oulfule  \ 

the  fides  of  the  ofla  pubis  near  the  pelvis.    A  the  gut  to  that  part  whidi  is  next  the  meftnter) 

part  of  them  paffes  up  along  with  the  iliac  artery  and,  whilft  they  are  yet  upon  the  gut,  tliey  cj 

upon  tlie  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  another  dips  foxnetimes  of  a  fize  fuflficient  to  admit  a  f>n 

•down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  joins  the  pipe,  fo  that  they  have  been  frequently  injtit 

internal  iliac  artery  near  the  fciatic  notch.    At  y^ith  piercury,  in  the  human  fubjc<J^    And 

this  plage  they  arc  jotned  by  the  lymphatics  from  man,  as  well  as  in  dilftrent  animils,  the  extcrnl 

the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  particularly  from  the  fet  appear  between  the  peritoneal  ?nd  mufcuL 

'bladder,  and  veficiilz  feminales  in  the  male,  and  coat,  and  commonly  r^m  for  a  cooli^ierable  wj 

4h>ro  the  uterus  in  the  female;  and  there  are  like-  in  the  fame  direiflion  with  the  inttlVme.    Froj 

wife  fevcral  branches  which  pafs  through  the  fci-  the  inteftines,  they  run  along  the  meftntcry  arj 

atic  notch  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glutei  mefocolon,  towards  the  fpine  ;  palling  throuJ 

mufcles.  the  la<^teais,  in  their  ^^y  to  the  convrlobatc  | 

(434.)  The  lymphatic  veiTels  of  the  uterus,  piefcnteric  glands.   Thefe  5;lands  divide  the  Uc1 

like  its  blood  vcfich,  arc  much  enlarged,  and  als  into  two  regions:  from  the  intcftints  to  t| 

thercforc  eafily  diftinguiftied,    in  the  pregnant  glands,  thefe  vcflcls  arc  called  hSegi  fnl  ni  jtf\ 

ftate  of  that  organ.    They  arc  in  two  fets;  one  rU ;  and  from  the  glands  to  the  thoracic  <iUi| 

Tuns  along  with  the    hypogaftric    arteries  and  laScafieundi  generic. 

veins;  the  other  with  the  fpermatic  veflTds.    The  (4.39O  The  lafteals  of  ihe  ji- junum  are  larfl 

lymphatics  of  the  external  parts  of  generation  in  and  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  ilium. 

the  female  go  partly  to  the  inguinal  glands  of  Thefe  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  as  they  run  upj 

each  fide,  and  partlv  thix)ugh  the  rings  of  the  ex-  the  mcfentery,  commonly  accompany  the  fup^ 

temal  oblique  mufcics  to  terminate  in  the  glands  or  mefcnteric  artery,  and  unite,  as  they  proci^ 

•of  the  loins  or  pelvis.    At  this  pait,  where  fo  into  larger  branches ;  fo  that,  by  tlie  time  th| 

many  lymphatic  veiTels  join,  there  arc  commonly  an-ive  at  the  root  of  the  mefenlery,  they  arc 

one  or  two  glands.  a  confiderable  fizc.    From  the  mefcnteric  arte 

(435.)  Befides  thofe  lymphatic  velTels,  wiiich  they  defcend  by  the  fidts  of  the  aorta,  and  op 

dip  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  on  the  in-  at  laft,  into  the  tboracfc  dudt :  the  lymphatio^ 

fide  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  therc  are  others  the  iar^e  inteftines  run  fomewhat  dificrently. 

which  keep  on  the  out  fide  of  that  artery,  upon  Thofe  trom  the  ccecum,  and  from  the  right  p.i 

the  pfoas  mufcle.    Of  thefe,  one  part  pafles  up  and  great  arch  of  the  colon,  join  the  trunks 

to  the  loins,  and  goes  under  the  aorta  in  different  the  Udleals  of  the  fmall  inteftines  about  t^^  ro 

branches,  getting  from  the  left  fide  to  the  right,  of  the  mefentery,  whilft  thofe  from  the  reft 

and  joining  the  Uioracic  du6t ;  and  another  paHes  the  colon,   terminate  in  the  lumbar  gland:^, 

under  the  flliac  arteries,  and  appears  upon  the  os  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  dud,  accompany  tj 

iacmm,  making  a  beautiful  net-work,  joining  the  inferior  mefcnteric  arter)',  and  communicate  w 

Ifmphatics  of  the  right  Jide,  and  paifing  under  the  large  lymphatic  veffds  near  its  root. 

the  ilia  artery,  to  form  a  net  work  upon  the  right  (440.)  The  lymph  of  the  other  abdominal  ^ 

f^oas  mufcle.    In  different  parts  of  this  couife,  c«ra  likewife  enters  into  the  thoracic  duft.    T] 

from  Poupart's  ligament  to  5ie  loins,  and  alfo  in  is  bnmght  by  a  number  of  vefftls,  which,  in  j 

the  loins  themfehres,  there  are,  in  moft  fubjcds,  the  vifcera,  run  in  a  fuperficial,  and  in  a  deep  i 

4Bany  lymphatic  glands.  A  plexus  of  them  may  be  traced  from  each  k  i 

-    (436.)  The  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  right  fide,  key,  lying  principally  behind  the  emulgtnt  aij 

jdned  by  fome  from  the  left,  having. now  reached  rv,  and  opening  into  large  lymphatic  vcfil's  n^ 

4ne  right  lumbar  region,  appear  therc  in  the  form  the  aorta.     The  Jymphatics  of  the  kidney  \ 

of  a  plexus  of  lai^e  veflels,  and  pafs  through  fc-  feldom  feen  in  the  found  ftate  of  that  vifcus;  \\ 

lend  elands.    At  this  part,  likewife,  they  receive  when  it  is  enlarged  or  ulcerated,  they  arc  fur^ 

Juige  branches,  under  the  aorta,  from  the  plex-  times  diftindly  obfcrved :  they  run  from  its  g\ 

«s  on  the  Idt  fide  of  the  loins;  and  having  at  laft  er  towards  its  inner  edge,  and  immediately  aft| 

fot  up,  as  high  as  the  fecond,  or  third,  lumbar  wards  they  pafs  through  the  glands  of  the  loij 

Tcrtebny  they  all  join,  and  form  a  fingle  trunk.  The  lymphatics  of  the  glsndulsc  renales,  or  u| 

called  the  THoaACic suct.  Scefiate  VUJ.fig.  4-  €apfuls> likewifi:  terminate  ia  the  xenol  pUxnsi 

U41)  1 
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thors,  as  the  beginning  of  the  daft.    From  this  U540   •  ii^««-  ^rc  alfo  lymphatic  gla.ds  ovvi 

part  it  paflcs  upwards,  bring  at  firft  covered  by  the  tiunki.  of  blood- vcflcls  of  the  fplcen,  livir 

the  crus  diapliragmatis,  and  aften^'ards  appears  kidicys,  and  renal  capiulse,  which  belong  to  n>i 

in  the  thorax,  upon  the  fpinc  between  the  aorta  lymphaiic  veliel*  of  thefe  organs.    In  the  tbor.ts 

and  the  venaazygos.    In  the  thorax,  it  receives  a  few  glands  .tre  founti  on  the  fore  part  uf  ti:i 

fomc  lymphatics  from  the  iutercoftal  fi)ace8,  and  pericardium,  ai.d  upper  furfaceof  the  cliaphr,v:ni 

afterwards  vcflels  from  the  lungs,  belonging  to  tlie  liver  or  iiiaphragm.    Others  .n 

(450.)    The  fuperficiallymphalicsofthe  lungs  lituatcd  bet\^een  the  laminae  of  the  ante  u  r  pii 

form  a  beautiful  net-work,  the  larger  branches  tion  uf  the  n.eciiailiiium.     Lyn)ph<itic  ^lat.u  .11 

running  chiefly  between  the  lobules,  the  finallcr  fometimes  oblei-ved  by  the  lldes  of  the  thi.i.ui 

palling  over  them;  and  here,  ah  well  as  on  the  dud,  particularly  about  the-iniddle of  thtthiux 

liver,  and  other  parts  there  are  numt^rous  valves,  which  belong  piincipally  to  the   veOlIs  uf  il. 

the  exiftence  of  w  hich  has  been  denied  by  fome  lungs. 

authors.    From  the  fui face  they  pa fs  to  the  root  (455.)  There  are  likewife  many   bronchia 

of  the  lungs,  and  there  they  go  through  the  bron-  lymphatic  glands,  neat   the  root  of  the  lui**.^ 

chial  glands.    At  this  place  they  are  joiued  by  tnefe  x'^nds  are  placed  upon  the  lymphatic  >c 

the  deep-feated  abforbents,   which   creep  along  fels,  where  they  quit  the  lungs.    But  no  iyn>; 

the  branches  of  the  trachea,  and  likewife  on  thofe  tic  glands  have  yet  been  obfcrved  in  the  fubdant. 

of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein.  of  the  lungs;  and   the  tubercles,  whicli  K>n 

'     (451.)  Having  left  the  glands,  the  principal  part  fufpeA  to  be  obdriided  lymphatic  glands,  lie. 

of  thofe  from  the  left  lung  form  a  trunk  which  to  have  a  different  origin.    There  arc  hkcwi 

terminates  in  the  thoracic  dudt,  behind  the  divi-  fome  glands  feen  on  the  lymphatic  vcHels,  wl.iv 

fton  of  the  trachea  into  its  right  and  left  branches,  lie  near  the  fubclavian  veinb  at  the  upper  part< 

The  red  of  the  abforbents  of  the  left  lobe  pais  thorax,  and  which  belong  to  the  lun^o. 

through  glands  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  (456.)  Belidcs  ithefe,  there  are  fome  lymphit 

which  are  likewife  common  to  thofe  of  the  heart,  glands,  upon  the  aorta  near,  the  oslophagus;  it 

They  run  at  lall  into  the  thoracic  dii6t  near  its  there  are  alfo  others  occalionally  met  wim  inU 

termination  in  the  red  veins.    After  leaving  the  intercoftal  ipaces.    There  are  generally  two  t 

bronchial  glands,  the  abforbents  of  the  right  lung  three  contiguous  to  the  thoracic  du^,  at  the  low) 

form  three  or  four  principal  trunkb ;  one  of  which  pait  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  il^c  t^'or? 

commonly  afcends  on  the  foie  part  ot  the  vena  iiear  the  termination  of  that  dut^l,  in  the  a:<gk  b 

cavafuperior,  and  opens  into  the  lymphatic  trunk,  tween   the   left  jugular  and  the  left  fubclavi- 

that  tetminates  in  the  veins  of  the  right  iide  of  vein  ;  and  a  few  are  found  over  the  internal  m.ir 

the  neck.    The  reft  of  thcfe  trunks  go  into  the  mary  velfelK  where  the  abforbents  of  the  Uverp«* 

thoracic  dud  at  the  root  of  the  lun^s  ;  and  near  up  within  the  thorax.                  , 
this  place  the  abforbents  of  the  right  and  lett  lungs 

communicate  pretty  frttly  together.  PART  VII.    NEUROLOGY. 

(452.)  There  are   many  glands  called   bron* 

CHiAL,   at  the   root  of  the   lungs,    where  the  Sect.  I.    Q/* /^  Brain  in  ctnzvLAL  arJ  iu  I 

large  blood-vcflcls  enter.     They  generally  .irc  of  teguments. 
a  blacki(h  colour  in  the  human  fubjed,  and  have 

been  fufpeded  to  fecret  the  mucus  which  is  fpit  (457-)  We  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  cr.l 

up  from  the  trachea  ;  but  later  anatomifts  having  uponNEUxoLOGV,orthei/^fn/rw»o/'r/v  n  fr>  fe 

frequently  diftin^ly  fiiled  them  with  mercury,  by  without  firft,  defcriUng  their  fountain,— tf 

•inje^ing  the  lymphatic  velVels  of  the  lungs,  think  principal  feat  of  the  rational  foul,  common!}  c^ 

lit  evident  that  they  are  not  mucou»  but  l)mphatic  led  the  brain.    This  name  is  given  to  all  tlj 

jglands.  maia  which  Mils  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  n 

(453.)  The  ABsoRB»^NTSof  the  HEART,  whIch  which  is  immediately  furrounded  by  two  mft 

Tiave  been  knoMn  only  by  the  lateft  anatomifts,  branes,  calkd  Mv.vtyfhsf  meninges ^  by  the  GruV 

come  from  its  fuperfitid  and  deep  parts.    Thcfe  but  matrej  by  the  Arabians,  who  weue  of  opinia 

afterwards  tonn  principal  trunks  which  accom-  that  thefe  membranes  were  the  origin,  and,  Af^ 

pany  the  coronary*  at1  cries  and  veins,  and  like  were,  the  mothers  of  all  the  other  membranesj 

them  the  largcft  belpng  to  the  left  ventricle.  From  the  body.    The  name  given  them,  by  tlic  M 

the  fide  of  the  right  coronary  artery, an  ablorbent  bians  is  ftill  reUiined. 

pafles  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  a  gland  com«  (4j8.)  This  general  mafs  is  divided  into  ihl 

monly  found  behind  the  origin  of  the  carotid  arte-  particular  portions ;  the  cerebrum ^  or  brain  pi 

ries.     The  lym;)haiic,  accompanying  the  left  co»  perly  io  called,  the  cerebellum^  and  nte Julio  i^ 

votary  arterv,  is  ftirmcd  of  two  principal  branches ;  gaio.    To  thefe  three  paits  contained  within  t 
one  of  which  runs  up  in  the  groove  between  the  *  cranium,  a  fourth  is  added,  which  fills  the  ^ti 

ventricles,  and   on   the  fupenor  furfacc  of  the  canal  of  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  is  known  bylj 

heart;  the  other  rurs  in  a  correfponding  groove  n^itie  of  medulla  Jpinalisf  bing  a  eontinu.ittan| 

on  the  under  fide  of  tlie  heart;  and  having  re;sch*  medulla  oblongata. 

cd  the  fpacc  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  (4590  The  iNTEGUMtWTs  of  the  br^^in  arc 

tl^^ns  roun<l  to  join  the  former  branch  near  the  two  membranes  above-mentioned:  ci.lut 

origin  of  its  cotrefponding  artery.    Frequently,  mater  and  pia  mater.  The  firft  ifl  very  ft ron>:»lj 

there  are  a  conliderable  number  ou  its  fidcS|  and  lies  contiguous  to  the  cranium  ;  the  other  is  w 

upon  the  tuKibiir  vcrtcbix.  thini  and  immediately  touches  the  biaii].    1 
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firtata;  the  otKcr  twO|  ihalami  nervorum  optlec*  To  thefe  coats  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  veflcls. 

rum*  Beyond  thefe  arc  other  two  proccflTes,  called  both  arteries  and  veins,  are  diftributed. 
ff^/^'j';  and  under  them,  nearer  the  cerebellum!  two       (474*)  Although  the  nerves,  if  all  joined  toi 

called  teftej^  ^  gcther,  would  hardlv  make  a  coid  of  an  inclj 

(468.)  AboTC  the  nates  is  fituated'the  glanou-  diameter,  yet,  from  their  exifting  in  slmoft  cvcH 

t.A  piNEALis»  famous  for  bciAg  fuppofed,  by  Des  part,  they  would  appear  to  be  diftributed  witi 

Cartes,  the  feat  of  the  foul,    itpon  the  thalami  the  utmoft  degree  of  minutcnefs.   In  their  cowr^j 

nervorum  opticonim  are  a  number  of  blood  vef-  to  the  places  for  Vi  .Lich  they  are  deilined  thoy  go 

fels,  glands,  and  lymphatics,  called  pUxus  cko^  nerally  run  as  ftraight  as  the  part  over  which  thci 

raidcs.    Under  the  beginning  of  the  romix  49  a  are  to  pafs,  and  their  own  fccurity  from  extend 

finall  hole,  called  foramen  ad  radioes  finiiru^  or  injuries,  will  allow,  (ending  off  their  branches 

iter  ad  infnndibulum  ;  and  under  the  middle  of  very  acute  angles,  and  conlequently  running  mo 

the  fornix,  one  called  foramen  poflerius^  which  is  parallel  than  the  blood'  veflels.    Their  diftrib 

covered  with  a  valve,  named  memhranm^  or  va/-  tion  is  fcldom  different  itf  the  oppofite  fides  of  th 

nf^da  major;  and  the  fpace  under  the  two  ante*  famefubjedt,norindeedinanytwofubje£t8i8theTi 

nor  ventricles,  between  the  foramiua  and  the  ce-  any  confiderable  variety  to  be  found*    Frequentl 

rebellum,  is  the  third  ventricle.-  nerves  which  come  out  diftindt  or  fcparate,  a| 

(469.)  II.  The  Cekebellum  is  fituated  under  terwards  c«ijoin  into  one  •  ^fciculus,  under  th 

t!ie  fccond  procefs  of  the  dura  mater.    By  di-  ferae  common  covering;  and  though  the  ne^ 

Tiding  this  part  of  the  br^n  lengthways  we  dif-  vous  fibrils  probably  do  not  communicate,  yd 

eover  more  plainly  tlie  fourth  ventricle,  whole  becaufb  the  coats  at  the  conjoined  part  arc  coni 

extremity  is  called  calamus  fcriptorius.    Here  aK  mon,  and  thefe  fbroug  coats  may  have  great  c 

&  appear  two  medullary  bodies,  called  peduncuiii  ftdts  on  the  foft  pulpy  nerves,  it  is  evideat  a{ 

which  are  the  bafis  o£  toe  cerebellum.    The  me-  iuch  will  have  a  confidcrable  fympathy  with  0:^ 

duUarypart  in  theccre^lhim,thouj;hitisi'nmoit'^  ap other. 

as  in  tnc  cerebrum,*  yet  is  of  a  different  ftiape,^       (475 0  In  fome  parts  where  thefe  conjunftiofl 

being  branched  out  fike  a  plant.  take  place,  the  fize  of  the  nerves  (bems  much  i^ 

(470.)  The  suBSTikNCS  0^  ^£<?  BRAIN  is  diftin-  creafed,  and  thofe  knotty  oval  bodies,  namtj 

guifhed  into  outer  and  inner;  the  former  called  ganglion's,  are  formed.    The  coats  of  the 

Ibrticalis^  einereaf  or  gUmdulofa  ;  the  latter  meduU  knots  are  ftronger,.  thicker,  and  more  mufcul 

hrist  albcf  or  nerveam  than  the  whole  nerves  whiich  enter  into  the 

(47Z.}  III.  The  Medulla  oblongata  is  a  me-  would'  feem  to  conftitute ;  while  the  nervous  | 

dullary  continuation  ot  the  under  part  of  the  ceie-  brils  pafs  through  without  any  great  change, 
brum  and  cerebellum.  It  firft  appears  in  two  bo-       (476.)  The  nerves  are  diftingufihcd  into  t^ 

dies  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  pofterior  lobes  cl^cs,  viz.  thofe  of  the  bnccph-alon,  or  medi 

€&  the  cerebrum,  called  crura  medulla  oblonspta.  la  ohlongatOf  and  thofe  proceeding  from  the  tn 

The  union  of  thefe  crura  between  the  cerebrum  duUa  ^inallu     Of  the  firft  there  are  gcncrall 

andcerebelltftif  iftcaJlcdi^^fwfKr;  and  immediate-  ten  pair  reckoned,  of  the  laft  thirty.     We  m 

ly  beyond  this  is  an.emioence  tixtaitd pr^ceffus  an*  defcribe  the  nerves  in  the  order  in  which  they  i 

mdaris,  generally  ranked,  though  it  is  not  poffible  to  p'i 

(472.)  IV.  The  MEOtJLLA  bfinalis,  or  spi-  lecute  thedilTedHon  of  them  after  the  fame  m.^ 

KAL  1^ ARROW,  is  a  produ<5tion  of  the  medulla  ner;  but  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  we  fhnll  ! 

bUon?ata  through  the  great  foramen  of  the  ikull,  terwards  mention  the  order  wherein  they  may 

and  Uirough  the  chaxmel  of  the  fpine.    It  en-  all  demonftrated  on  one  fubjedt. 
larges  about  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  back 'and       (477.)  I.  Of  the  ten  pair  proceeding  from  t 
firft  of  the  neck',  ^'erc  the  large  nerves  are  ^vtrt  cncephalon,  the  firft  are  the  olfactory  nerve 
off  to  the  arms.    It  again  enlarges  in  the  loins,,  whidi  long  had  the  name  of  proceffUs  mammih 

where  the  crural  nerves  begin ;  and  the  lower  end  rr/,  and  arc  fmall,  long,  and  wthout  any  cavii 

of  it,  joined  withthofeand  other  nervts,  is  called.  Riling  from  that  part  of  the  brain  where  the  i 

from  it&rcfemblancet6the  tail  of  a  horfe,  cauda^  rotid  arteries  arc  about  to  enter,  and  running  v 

EQUINA.    The  coats  of  this  part  are  thi  fame  der  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  they  becoii 

with  thofe  of  the  brain ;  but  the  membrane  here,  a  little  larger,  till,  the/ reach  the  os  crebriforn 

which  is  analogous  to  the  dura  mater,  is  thinner  into  the  foramina  of  which  the  fmall  filaments  | 

and  more  connected  to  the  bones,. and  the  tunica  finuate  themfelves,  and  arc  immediately  fprt 

arachnoides  more  confpicuous.  On  the  membrana  narium. 

Srct  III     O/- /A^  Nta-VES  (^7^-)  ^^-  '^^^  ad;  pair  are  the  optic  nervl 

&BCT.  m.    u/  tbe  mRT.ES.  ^-^^  ^^^  j.^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Wvi\^jtvi  nervorum  c 

(473.)  From  the  medulla  oblongata  and  me-  ticorum,  and  then  uniting  at  the  fore  part  of 


forvNard  are  fome  what  more,  but  ftill  loofelycon-  fphc:ioide  bone,  and  enter  the  globe  of  the  i 

tiedted,  by  the  coat  which  they  obtain  from  the  tc»  ^t:  expa^.dcd  into  the  membrana  retina .    't 

pia  mater,  and  at  laft  piercing  the  dura  mater,  blojd  veflels  ruAnirtj  through  the  middle  of  tli 

^le  clofely  embraced  by  that  membrane,  which  lu-ves^  and  the  ramifications  of  the  retina  are  ' 

covers  them  in  their  progre^'i.    Hence  they  be-  ry  obfervable^  whence  we  may  account  for  fi 

otjme  white*  firr.,  ftrong  cords,  and  are  well  objeds,as  fall  on  the  eotryofthe  ogtic  ftcn'e, 

kr.own  to  anatomifU  by  ths'  name  of  KJiavKs*  ing  loftto  us. 

(4 
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SaUer»  that  tile  ticrvous  fluid  is  by  the  mind*  or  tion  is  applied  to  tlie  roaicle^'as  when  it  is  applici 

otherwife,  impelled  into  the  mufcie*  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  the  impelling  power  o 

O17O  ^'  That  in  this  in(lance»  we  cannot  com-  the  mind  feeming  to  be  equally  wanting  in  boll 

prehend  by  what  power  the  nervous  fluid  or  entr-  cales  ? 

^y  can  be  put  in  motion,  muft  perhaps  be  grant-  (s^3')  "  Secondly,  If  it  appears  that  irritailoi 

<d  ;  but  has  Dr  Haller  given  a  better  explanation  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  exckes  the  vii,  nc^ 

of  the  manner,  in  which  his  fuppofed  vis  infita  be-  vea,  why  fliould  we  doubt  that  it  can  eaually  wc{ 

comes  active  ?— If  it  be  as  difficult  to  point  out  excite  it,  when  applied  to  the  ihiail  and  very  icJi 

the  caufe  of  the  adion  of  the  vij  infitaj  as  that  of  fible  brandies  and  temunations  of  the  uen  t  i| 

the  adtion  of  the  'vh  nerveay  the  admiifion  of  that  the  mufcie  ? 

Jiew  power,  inftead  of  relieving,  would  add  to  (i»4-)"  As,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  fuj 

our  perplexity.    We  fhould  then  have  admitted,  pofed  vis  in^ta  is  deftroyed  or  excited  by  the  U^ 

that  two  cauies  of  a  di^erent  nature  were  capable  means  as  the  vis  oervea  ;  nayi,  that  when,  by  t!^ 

of  producing  exadlly  the  iame  eflfedt ;  which  is  ^plication  of  opium  to  the  heart  of  a  frogi  oitd 
not  in  general  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature.      '  the  aorta  is  cat  and  the  circulation  inttrrupte^ 

(518.)  '^  We  /hould  find  other  conieauences  a*  we  have  deftroyed  the  via  infiti,  the  vis  nenea  | 

^fc  from  fuch  an  hypotbcfis,  which  tend  to  weak-  fo  much  extinguiflied,  th^t  the  animal  cannot  h| 

en  the  credibility  of  it*    For  uiftance,  if  in  a  'K'ith  the  diftant  mufclesof  the  limb;  and  thj 

found  animal  the  vis  nenrea  alone  produces  the  thtfe  afterwards  oqw  yenf  torpid,  or  lofe  mut^ 

contradion  of  the  mufcles,  we  will  afk  what  pur-  of  their  fuppofed  vis  infita ;  it  fi^ms  deady  \ 

pofe  the  vi^  inflta  ferves  ?  If  both  operate,  are  we  follow,  that  there  is  no  juft  ground  for  fuppoHij 

to  fuppofc  that  the  vis  nervea,  impelled  by  the  that  any  other  prindple  pcoduccs  the  contradti^ 

minder  living  principle,  gives  the  order,  which  ^f  a  rotifcle.** 

the  vis  infita  executes,  and  that  the  nerves  are  the  (5*50  The  Vis  Nervosa,  or  operation  of  l^ 

intemuntii  j  and  fa  admit  two  wife  agents  em-  mind,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  by  which  a  mufck  | 

ployed  in  every  the  ntod  fimple  adion  ?  But  in-  brought  into  contradtion,  is  not  inherent  in  ti 

ilead  of  (peculating  farther,  let  us  learn  the  efTcdt  mufde  like  the  vu  infita^  neither  is  it  perpetu^ 

of  €xperimenu,ao4<ndcavourfromthe1e  to  draw  hke  this  latter  property.  ,  After  long  continu^ 

plain  conclufions.  or  violent  exercife,  for  example,  tlie  volunt;i| 

(519.)  "  I.  When  I  poured  a  folotion  of  opium  mufclcj  become  painful,  and  at  .length  incap.il| 

in  water  under  the  ikin  of  the  leg  of  a  firog,  the  of  further  adion ;  whereaf  the  heart  and  othj 

mufcles,  to  the  fvirface  of  which  it  was  applied,  involuntary  mufcles,  the  motions  of  which  ^ 

'\yere  very  foon  deprived  of  the  power  of  coatrac-  pend  folely  on  the  'vu  infita^  continue  throu| 

tion.    In  like  manner  when  I  poured  this  folution  life  in  a  conftaiit  flate  of  adion,  without  any  ^ 

into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  by  opening  the  vena  conveiiience  01*  wafte  of  this  inherent  priudpIcJ 

.  cava,  the  heart  was  ahnoit  miUntly  deprived  of  (5^6.)  In  a  word,  the  adion  of  the  vis  nencj 

its  power  of  motion,  whether  tlie«xperiment  was  on  the  voluntary  mufcles  conftitutes  wiuit  is  c^ 

performed  on  it  £xed  in  its  place*  or  cut  out  of  led  mufcular  motion  ;  a  fubjefk  that  has  givj 

the  body.  riie  to  a  variety  of  hypotbefes^  many  of  them  X 

(520.)  "  II.  I  opened  the  thorax  of  a  living  frog;  gcnious,  but  none  ot  them  fatisfadtory. 
•and  then  tied  or  cut  its  aorta,  fo  as  to  put  a  ftop 

to  the  cinmlation  of  its  blood.  I  then  opened  the  .     (517.)  £XPLAH<^TION  of  PL  AT£  VIII. 

venacava,  and  pour«i  the  folution  of  opium  int^  P             ^y,^^  ./ /^  Heart  ^«^  Blood 

the  heart;  and  found,  not  only  that  thu  organ  Vessels 
.  was  inftantly  deprived  of  its.powers  of  a<ftion,  but 

that  in  a  flew  mmutes  the  moft  difiaat  mufcles  of  1.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  a  foet 

the  limbs  were  extremely  weakened*     Yet  this  injcded  witli  wax.    1.  The  right  auride.    3.  T 

weaknds  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  drcula-  left  auricle*    4«  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  vc| 

tion,  for  the  frog  could  jump  about  for  more  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  thofe  of  the  1| 

than  an  hour  after  the  heart  was  cut  ouh    In  the  being  cut  off  fhofU    5.  The  arteries  of  tiie  li 

firit  of  thefe  two  experiments,  w«  obierve  the  fup-  lobe  of  the  lungs.    6.  The  vena  cava  defcendej 

pofed  vis  infita  deftroyed  by  the  opium ;  in  the  7.  Aorta  afcendena.    8*  Arieria  pulmonalis. 

latter,  the  vis  nervea ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Dudtus  artcriofiis. 

^^}^JTu  ^^^^"^^y/^^  fympathy  of  the  brain,  p          Akother  View  of  the  Blood  VesseI 

and  of  the  nervous  fyftem  m  general,  with  the  "^ 

nei-ves  of  the  heart.  10.  The  umbilical  vein,    xx.  Branches  of  \ 

(5  a  I.)  ^'  III.  When  the  nerve  of  any  nufde  ia  vena  portarum  in  the  liver,    xa.  DuAus  veoo(i 

firit  divided  by  a  tranfveiie  fedtion,  and  then  13.  Bcanohes  of  the.ca:v&in  the  liver.     14*  V^ 

burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  or  punctured  with  a  needle,  cava. 

the  mufde  in  which  it  terminates  contra*^^^^  p,^       ^^^  ,^3,^^  ^^,^  A^„  ^^j^^^j   ,^j^ 

Jy,  «ttaiy  m  the  l^nc  manner aa  when  the irrita-  ,j^'(^ovkse  cf  th/yuiss,  AatiiRy,  Vc. 

tion  u  appfacd  to  the  hbres  of  the  muidc.    But  -^                 '                *          ^ 

Vfhen  the  hot  iron  or  needle  is  coi^ned  to  the  i.  Part  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti«    %.  The  i 

nerve,  Dr  Haller  himfelf  muft  have  admitted,  cia  tendinofa  from  that  mufcie,  which  is  liable 

that  the  vis  nervea,  and  not  the  vis  iniUa,  was  be  pricked  in  opening  the  bafilic  vein.  3.  The  1 

cxdted.    But  hone  I  would  alk  two  qucfHons.  merai  artery,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  large  v< 

(511.)  **  Fitft,  Whether  we  do  not  as  weU  under-  4.  Vena  cephalica.    5  •  Vuia  mediana..    6.  V( 

ftand.  now  the  vis  nervea  ia  excited  when  iirita-  .  bafilicsu                                                       , 

'  •                                                                 p 
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Icure  degree  of  feeling :  And  other  parts,  fuoh  as  perfons  oft  .;i  make  wondcKu!  arcuuiiioiij,  m.r.'j 

the  bones,  cartilages,  epidermis,  &c.  we  will  ad-  by^thc  habitu;'l  ufc  of  the  fcnfe  ot  Iccuug,  andu- 

xnit,  have  none.    From  the  experimentsj  made  b/  p«ated  exjrtions  of  the  touch. 

Baron  Hallcr,  it  even  appears,  that  the  lijira  ncnts,  Cc/-«r  in     nr  i^a.^.u^ 

tendons,  dura  and  pia  mater,   pericardium  and  .      &fct.  in.    uj  j  asting. 

pcrioftenra.  which  were  formerly  fuppofwd  to  be  Ci.'jJ  The  (cr\k  of  tasting,  falls  naturally  i( 

highly  fenfible,  arc  void  of  fenfibility  in  a  flatc  of  be  coniidcred  after  that  of  fttuinC,  as  it  is  :.o| 

health.    But  all  this  is  owing  to  their  having  no  only  iYi  fome  refpc(5\s  a/peaej  cf  it,  but  ils  princij 

nfervc«.    And  even  thefe  in  certafn  (lage^  o(  dif-  pal  organ,  lik^  thofc  c*  the  other,  is  furniilic^ 

cafe,whenbyfwelling8,orotherwife,theyaJre6lthc  >*ith  papillae.    The  tongue,  every  body  k^ov.^ 

adjacent  nerves,  become  highly  fenfible.    In  ibort,  is  the  chief  ftr^an  of  the  tasti  ;  and,  froin  cu 

the  ramifications  of  the  nerves  arc  fo  univcrfallv  tain  experiments,  ft  appears  th«l  this  fenfe  is  iv.'J, 

diffufed  through  the  whole  body,  that  the  fenfe  cited  by  thcj  tonjrne  chiefly,  althofigh  it  is  ri  .tco:^ 

of  feeling,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  extends  fined  to  that  member  alone.    For,*  on  \vl.a*vv:i 

more  or  lefs  to  every  part  of  it,  and  mi^'ht,  there-  pa  it  of  the  mouth,  palate,  or  gum'*>,  we  ^"jp:j 

fore,  be  ftiled,  in  compa^ifon  of  the  other  four,  a  fapid  body,  we  do  not  perceive  the  fenfe  of  pii'j 

the  UNIVERSAL  SENSE.    Indeed,  if  it  were  other-  but  of  tafte  ;  and  from,  fome  bodies  ns  jriiq 

.wife,  amputations  and  other  painful  operations  pepper,  Sec.  the  fenfation  produced  will  be  fironi^ 

in  furgery  might  be  performed  with  very  little  er  and  more  didiniftiii  thcfe  parts,  than  any  whcr| 

trouble  to  th^r  patient.  elfe.     That  fenfation  whicii  is  fometimes  excitr< 

(53»0  Upf»n  this  general  view  of  the  fenfe  of  in  the  ftomach,  ccfophagus,  and  fauces,  by  thj 

i^eling,  as  diffuied  throu'j;h  the  whole  fyltem,  for  rcjfurgitation  of  the  aliments,  fecmsalfo  to  h^ 

obvious  and  ufeful  punjofes,  it  appears,  like  the  long  to  the  tongue,  to  which  the  fapid  vapoiiil 

other  fenfe s,  indeed,  to  be  in  general /'//^i;^;  as  arc  fent  back,   uncommonly  aciid  and  pcntti.l 

we  cannot  hslp  feeling  the  imprenion  of  an  ob-  tir;: ;  and  even  that  which  is  fometimes  oce<i(ipij 

je^  that  touches  any  part  of  our  body,  whether  ed  in  the  Piomach,  celopTiagusT  and  fanceV.  fn»j| 

hard,  foft,  folid,  fluid,  fharp,  blunt,  hot  or  cold,  a  riling  of  the  aliments,  leems  alfo  to  be  owidk  tj 

9cQ.    But  although  it  is  in  general  a  pafl'ive  fenfe,  the  tiingi>e,  to  which  the  tafteab'e  vapours  ar| 

it  is  capable  by  an  eifort  of  the  will,  of  making  conveyed. 

tliofe  a^ive  exertions,  which  properly  come  un-  (536}.  The  papilla  of  the  tongue,  which  nil 

der  the  denomination  of  touch.      This  active  larger  and  fofter  than  thofc  of  the  Ikln,  and  perp() 

power  fecms  chiefly  lodged  in  the  handb,  or  ra-  tually  moifl,  perform  the  oiBce  of  touch  more  ci 

ther  in  the  lingers,  which  may  be  thus  account-  quititely  than  the  fmall  and  dry  cutaneous  papillj 

cd  for.  The  papillae  of  the  tongue  bein]g raifed  a  little  prj 

(535O  The  pipilli'"  of  the  fingers,  or  infide  of  tuberant  to  perform  the  office  of  tafle,  are  affe<ftcj 

the  hand,  m.iy,  by  the  operations  of  the  mind,  iij  a  particular  manner  by  fairs  difri>lvcd  in  watcj 

become  erecfl  or  elevated,  and  being  then  gently  or  filiva,  and  applied  apainft  their  lips  or  fumm.t.^ 

prefl*ed  or  rubbed  againft  a  tungiblc  body,  they  which  being  diftinguiflied  by  the  niind,  a«d  t( 

receive  an  iint>;eriion,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  fcrred  to  certain  ciaflTes,  arc  called,  tajitsi  cithij 

brain,  and  is  what  we  call  the  iouch.    By  this  four,  fwect,  acerb,  bitter,  faline,  urinous,  fp; 

exertion  we  perceive  the  tlifferent  qualities  of  bo-  tuous,  aromatic,  or  pungent  and  acrid,  infipi 

dies.     Humidity,  foflnefs,  hardnels,  figure,  &c.  putrid,  and  others  refnlting  partly  from  pure  lalt 

are  the  refult  of  examination  by  the  touch,  which  and  in  part  from  an  intermixture  of  the  fijhtil 

l?kewife  fen'es  to  con*c<l^  the  miftakes  of  our  o-  animal,  or  vegetable  oifs,  variouDy  compoundinj 

ther  fenfcr ,  though  it  fometimes  errs  itfelf     The  and  changing  each  other, 

reie  muo  )fum  moderates  the  adion  of  the  objecfl;  (5320  '^  ^^^  hccx\  a  c^iTcftion  whethcn  the  divel 

touched,  and  prcferves  the  foftnefs  of  the  papil-  fity  otthc  lafles  arifes  trom  the  dJflerent  frg.ir^ 

I9:.    The  cuticle  excludes  the  air  from  withering  which  are  natural  to  falts?  And  whct1i«r  the  c^ 

and  dtflroying  the  flvin  ;  and  qualifies  tlic  imprei-  bical  figure  of  fea  fait  is  tlic  rcafon  of  ils  having 

fions  of  bodies,  fo  that  they  may  be  only  fufficient  different  tafte  from  the  nitre  that  ie  prifmatica 

to  aft'cd  the  touch,  without  caufing  pain.  or  from  other  falls  of  a  dijTercnt  form  ?  We  anfwei 

(5:4.)  The  exterior  properties  of  bodies,  fuch  that  this  does  not  fccm  probable ;  for,  even  tafl^ 

as  their  folidity,  mbifturc,  inequality,  fmoothnefs,  lefs  oryftaU  have  their  particala^  configurations 

drynefs,  or  fluidity,  and  likewife  their  degree  of  and  the  taP.c  arifing  from  very  diffeiTnt  CiUs,  arj 

he.-it  or  cold,  are  all  capable  of  making  different  differentTy  qualified  objejJls  of  this  leOfe,  are  t«j 

imprefTiohs  on  the  papillx,  and  con&quently  of  much  like  each  other,  and  at  the  lame  time  td 

exciting  different  ideas  in  the  fenibrium.    But  tl\is  inconflant  and  changeable,  taallbw  fuch  a  theor>1 

organ,  like  all  the  other  fenfes,  is  not  equally  de- ,  for  example  in  nitre.    The  mcchanioal   reaftM 

licatc  in  every  fubjcd  ;  being  in  fome  much  more  therefore,  of  the  diverfity  of  taftes,  (ecms  to  n 

exquilite  than  in  others.    In  perfons  bom  blind,  fide  ia  the  intrinfic  fabric  of  the  elements  of  fapj 

it  is  fometimes  fo  exquifitc,  as  in  a  confiderable  bodies,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  fcrutitiy  \ 

degree  to  fupply  the  place  of  fight.    We  have  read  our  fenfe*. 

of  a  Flench  hidy  of  the  prefent  nge,  bom  blind,  who  (5.;^.)  The  natcwe  or  difpofition  of  the  covet 

had  acquired  a  degree  of  touch  fo  inciedibly  deli-  ing  with  which  the  papilla  are  clothed,  togcth^ 

cate,  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  pnnted  book  merely  by  with  that  of  tiae  juices,  and  of  the  aliments  lod^'C 

feeling  the  forms  of  the  letters,  from  the  imprd-  iatheftomach,  have  a  conliderabre  (hare  in  dj 

lion  made  by  the  types!    Though  we  will  not  termining  the  fenfe  of  tafte;  tnfomuch,  that  1 1 

vouch  for  this  fadi  yet  it  is  certaini  that  blind  faoic  flavoiu'  does  not  e<j83Uy  pleftiie  or  afiTcft  ti 
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fcnles ;  whicb  affinity  Teems  to  be  the  n\ote  ne-  brane,  which  is  a  continaation  of  the  cuticle  fro  si 

ceflaiyy  on  account  of  thefe  fcnfes  mutually  and  the  farface  of  t^e  ear.    The  ufe  of  tite  external 

jointly  aflifting  each  other  in  perforniing  their  of*  ear  is  to  colled  founds,  and  dircd  them  into  \ht 

ficps.    Volatile  particles  are  chicflv'  diftin^i(bed  meatus  aaditorius,  which  is  the  paffagethAt  lead< 

by^fmell,  and  fixed  ones  by  taAe ;  perhaps  be»  to  the  tympanuin  or  drum.    This  paflageis  lined 

caufe  the  thick  mucous  cuticle^  fpread  over  the  with  a  glandular  membrane,  in  which  alfo  is  fom( 

tongue,  intercepts  the  anions  of  the  more  fubtle  hair.    The  cexumer,  or  yellow  wax,  which  \\ 

&]ine  effluvia  from  a^ing  iipoA  the  tafte,  which  fecreted  by  thefe  glands,  is  diffuCrd  over   thii 

yet  eafily  affedt  the  ibfter  and  lefs  covered  nerves  membrane,  and  ferves  to  defend  it  from  the  dryl 

of  the  interna)  nofe.                                              *  ing  quaUties  of  the  air,  and  alfo  to  entangle  ani 

(547-}  ^^^''^'^'"^^^^^^'^^^^y'^^^^"^^^^'  infed  that  might  otherwife  get  into  the  ear,  an< 

if.  ''^'.  *  pleal'e,  and  others difj^lcale ;  perhaps cu (lorn  may  create  much  iineafin^fs.    But  indeed  this  feldoq 

Istve  fome  influence  in  this  refpec^.    The  power  happens,  as  its  bittemefs  generally  prevents  thtm; 

tfft^ours  il  ftrong  and  quick,  becaufe  minute  Sometimes  this  wax  being  feparated  in  too  gie;^ 

particles  of  matter  ar^  immediately  applied  to  quantity,*  fills  up  the  pafTage  and  dufes  dcairiefs 

flaked  nerves  fituated  very  near  the  brain.   Hence  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ear  is  liable  to  giT^ 

the  force  of  poifonous  vapours,  and  hence  alfo  difchargesof  matter  from  the  meatus  auditorium 

the  quality  certain  odours  poffefs,  of  recovering  Thrfe  are  commonly  called  impofthumes,  but  an 

|>eople  from  fainting^,  or  after  drowning.    Hence  probably  nothing  elfe  than  inflammation  of  tbi 

alfo  that  violent  fneeztng  which  often  arifes  from  membrane  we  have  deicribed,  and  which  caufd 

Bcrid  particles,  and  a  diarrhoea  firom  the  fmell  of  an  increafed  fccretion  from  the  glands, 

fome  medicines;  hence  the  power  of  particular  iss^')  ^^  ^^^  farther  extremity  of  the  meatii 

antipathies.    Hence  alfo  the  pernicious  effeds  of  anditonus  lies  the  memhrana  tjmpani^  which  \ 

cxccfiive  fneczing,  more  efpecially  in  producing  extended  upon  a  boney  ridge  almoft  circular.    1% 

blinonefs,  which  may,  in  fome  menfure,  alfo  be  fituation  both  in  men  and  quadrupeds  is  nearlj 

more  eafily  brought  on  by  the  confent  of  the  horizontal,  inclined  towards  the  meatus  audit^ 

nerves,  which  are  exceedingly  namerous  in  the  rius,  which  appears  to  be  the  beft  poiition  for  r^ 

neighbouring  organs.    Among  the  various  parts  ce^ving  founds ; » they  generally  are  reverheratd 

of  the  nofe,  the  feptum,  and  more  efpecially  the  from  the  earth.    In  men  it  is  concave  outwardly 

OS  turbinatum,  haVe  a  corfiderable  fhare  in  the  but  in  birds  it  is  convex,  fb  as  to  place  the  uppc 

organ  of  fmelling,  thefe  parts  being  multiplied  in  fide  of  ir  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  anl 

quick-fcented  animals,    in  dogs  and  other  qua-  render  them  more  capable  of  hearing  each  other 

drupeds,  they  are  prodigioully  lengthened,  and  founds  when  aloft  in  the  air,  where  there  can  li 

beautifully  formed. into  fpiral  laminae:  in  fifhes  but  little  reverberated  (bund.     This  membraii 

they  are  elegantly  formed,  like  the  teeth  of  a  doea  not  entirely  clofe  the  paffage,  but  has  d 

6offlb.  one  6de  a  fmall  aperture  coveM  with  a  valv^ 
Cr^-»   \f     nrUvA^Mxi^                     -  It  hasbcenfouiKlbalf  openinperibnswhoin  thcl 

SECT.  V.    uj  WEARING.  Kfe-time  had  not  been  deaf;  and  inflances  hai 

(54S.)  Previous  to  a  defcription  of  the  manner,  been  known,  of  men  who  could  force  the  fmol^ 

in  which  we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  impref-  .of  tobacco  through  thctr  ean»,  in  which  ca!'c 

lions  of  found,  it  Is  proper  to  d«>fcribe  the  ear,  could  only^go  from  the  mouth  through  the  eullj 

which  is  the  oxoAif  of  hearing.  It  is  common*  chian  tube,  and  through  the  tympanum ;  yet  { 

}y  diftinguifhed  into  exUrna!  and  internai.    The  thefe  inflances  the  hearing  was  perfeA.    £xpe^ 

former  includes  all  that  we  are  able  to  difcover  ments  on  animals  indeed  have  proved  that  vi 

without  difle^ion,  and  the  meatus  auditorius,  aa  may  break  the  tympanam  in  both  ears,  and  y^ 

far  as  the  tympanum  ;  and  the  latter,  all  the  o-  not  deftroy  the  hearing,  and  only  with  the  ten 

fher  parts  of  the  ear.  porary  inconvenience  of  ftrong  founds  being  f^ 

(549.)  The  EXTERNAL  CAR  16 compofcd  of  car^  fome  thne  hcaid  with  a  degree  of  pain  and  ut 

tilage,  (a  fubflance  beft  fuited  to  preferve  its  form,  eaBnefs.    lnd<eed  there  is  a  cafe  upon  record,  I 

witbr^t  being  liable  to  break,)  covered  by  the  which  the  tympaautn  of  a  man  was  deftroyed  ll 

iommdn  integuments,  and  attached,  by  ligaments  an  ulcer,  and  the  auditory  bone»  caft  out,  ail 

and  mti^'Ies,  to  the  temporal  bone.    Although  that  without  dcftroying  the  patient's  hearing, 

^jpahle  onl^  of  a  very  obfcure  motion,  it  U  found  (55«*)  From  thefe,  and  the  like  cafes,  it  m^ 

to  have  frrcril  mufclcs.    Different  parts  of  it  are  be  concluded,  that  the  membrana  tympani,  tbi 

difttnguiflied  Iry  different  names ;  all  its  cartilagi-  afeful  in  hearing,  is  not  the  feat  of  that  fenfti 

Dous  part  is  called  ahj  or  rjt)in^^  to  diftinguifh  it  and  if  any  difeafe  in  that  membrane  (honld  oj 

from  thr  foft  and  pendent  part  below,  called  the  ftruA  the  paffage  of  founds  to  the  internal  pari 

hbe.    Its  outer  circle  or  border  is  called  kSxf  of  the  ear,  ;in  artificial  paffage»  through   thj 

And  the  fcmicircle  withinf  this,  antibfUx.     The  membrane,  might  reftorc  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  i 

tnoveable  cartilage  placed  immediately  before  the  the  removal  of  the  opaque  cryftalline  humour  rl 

meatus  auditorius,  which  it  may  be  made  to  dole  covers  fight.     Many  years  ago,  a  malefaAor  wi 

exa<flly,  is  named  tragus  ;  and  an  eminence  oppo-  pardoned  on  condition  that  he  fubmitted  to  thi 

fite  to  this  at  the  extrtmity  of  the  antihclix  is  cal-  experiment ;  but  he  happened  to  fall  ill  of  a  fcv^ 

led  antitrtfgttj.  which  delayed  the  operation,  and  in  the  mn:^ 

(550.)  T'^e  c<^:«CHA  is  a  confiderable  cavity  time  there  was  fo  greatapublie  elatnour  raifc 

fcrmrd  by  the  extrcmii'e«  «>f  the  helix  and  antihe*  againft  it  that  the  attempt  was  dropt. 

Jfx.   The  meatus  auditoriu.,  which  ?X  its  opening  O53.)  This  n  embrane  in  very  young  childr^ 

h  caitilauioous,  is  lined  wdh  a  vciT  thiamcu^  lEoiftea  Qovcrod  with  acmctts:  but  whether  thI 
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^BdcOtiAu^of  ^^ndtBorctOMdili  u^'l^  tlv  iHmlmiA  tfinHiiL    Tlul  found  !■ 

i^]Ri*1Wivdr  bcMndlbe  trmpwnm,  an  lir-^iuiBpi  1>t  £>iiDd  it  afard^  brins  fwai 

,™*'aJkiibebwptl  tttU  cB,  wpmtiir  to  dioiJniDi  inliuny,  ia'tbe  tlf  Iwcuiiici  a 
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4a  .  'A   W    A  f    0    M    T.  J»ARTVia 

StftrJnt  patt9  of  thc^hibyruith,  jiid  ^  means  of  led  HarfuSf  Is  fttmffhed  Irhb  a  zx^  of  hiirs,  d» 

e  fluid  cdntsdnea  in  this  cavityf  affcAs  the  audi-  med  cilia,  or  ^))v^^2/iieh 

jforjr  nerve,  fo  as  to  produce  found,  leema  to  be  '    (5^-)  '^^^  cilia  ienre  to  proteA  the  eyei 

4^ery  prob^ile;  but  the  (Ituation,  the  minuteneis,  from  infers,  and  miftute  hodie»  floating  in  iU 

Ahd  tne  Tariety  of  the  parts  which  cofl&pofe  the  air,  and  Hkewifc  to  moderate  €ot  aif^ion  of  thj 

ear,  do  not  pajcAx  much  to'be  advanced,  with  rays i>f  tifhty  In  their  yzlfh%e  to  the<  retina.    A] 

certainty,  concerning  th^f  mode  pf  adtpn.  Sonic  tWe  foot*  of  thefe  4udrs«  there  arc  febaceoiis  fol 

iof  thefe  parts  fe^in  to  jcoriftitute  the  immediate  lidic,  rlrll  noticed  by  Meibomius,  which  ilifchargi 


jbeing  s^fplutely  eflcntvil  tp'it,  4^  'appears  from  '   •(567.')  The  u*  -^er  border  of  the  orbit  is  cove* 

the ioftimces  above  mentioned.     ;"  ,                   \  Cd  by  tne  s u i- ;  .^. ci l  1  a ,  or  eye-brows,  which ,  bj 

I              ]  ^Xs^f)  Sound  is  fljoj^  pr  lefs  loiid,  in  -proporti-  means  of  their  t  ^\  o  ninfcfes,  are  capable  of  beii 

^0  to  tne  ftrepgth  of  the  vibration  ;  and  the  v^-  brought- towards  ea.^h  other,  or  of  being  carriel 

ifiety  of  founds  (eeMs  to  depend  on  the  difference  upwards.  YFhey  have  been  con lidered  as  fervinj 

fi  this  TibratioB^.f(y-,.^he  piorq,  ouick  and  frv-  to  'protect  the  eyes,  but  they  aie- probably  intentj 

fluent  it  is,  the  more  acute  will  be  thf  ibund,  and  ed  more  for  ornament,  :han  utility.*  It  is  obfc^ 

)vice  'verfa.  •  Before,  we*  conclude  this  fedibn,  it  vable,  that  the  eTC-brpw&  arc  ncculiar  to  the  hii 

inn  be  proper  tp  ^^p]air$'  attain  phsentvmenai  manfpedes*  .TheiAner  at.gle  of  each  orbit,  t, 

Vbich  ha've  ^  relation'to  the  organ  of  hearing.  ",  :that  part  pf  it  which  is  &e;ir  the  nofc,  is  calltj 

.    (56a.)  There  ir^Ycw  toeople,.  \v>o  have  not,  CAMrHvi  m'ajor,  or  the  grtat  angle ;  and  th 

lo  confequebcp  of  ^tlcular  icundc,  cccaiio!:.i]Iy  outei*  angl^',  which  is  on  thfe  oppoftte  fide  of  til 

I               ^elt  that  dija^e<^able  ici\;fatidn4  which  is  uI'il.II^  eye,  h  thccANtHUs'MiNOk,  ox  tttth ^ngie»  • 

caXL^/ettiag  tbe  yefb  tn  idgt.    The  caufe  of  thjis  *  <56B.)  Itf-the  upper  and  outei:  part  of  the  0^ 

^             ieniation  IsSty  1^  traced j  to' the  communicatioti  Int,  is  Seated)  .the  WcMrymal-GIano,    Its  ui 

1               "Which  th^jporap  .^ra  of  the  aumtory  nerve  has,  4i.  to'fumifh  a  wa,terylecre(<on,. called  the  tear] 

'               inth  the bi)a^chcs  of  the  itS  pafr,^  that  are  diiln-  Whidi  V^fwer  ihit  en'drof  waihtng  oft*  duft,  art 

outed  to  tft:  tfeeth»  )>elng  probably  occaiioned  by  keepin^^  the  otittr  furffab^of  th^  eye  moift,  wit] 

the  violent'  Ujetnof,  produg^d  id. the.  membrana  ont  which^  the  traii%>arent  'eof/iea  would  be  Id 

ftytiipa]^,)]jf'j!hc<|;  Ifery' actxte  founds,  '  Upon  pellucid,  andthc  nys of  light diftuxi)ed  in  th^ 

Ihe  ialbe  pniidp)c»  ^'piaj  explain  the  ftrong  y  paflage  to  the  Vetiiia;  and  that  ^is  liquor  may  \ 

.  dea  of  lbu9<lf  Vh^h  %  .periuin  ha^'  who  holds  ,a  rightly  difpofed  of,  we  are  continualLy  clodng  t^ 

Vibrating  ftripgj!)eeweai'^stee^^           ^    *        ,  eye-lids,  t6  ipread  it' equaHyy  even  when  weal 

(563.)  l%4f.p^n^Uk]ng,;Vhi^is  (bxhetbnes  per.  pdt  conicious  of  doing  fb.  '  At  the  inner  ccml 

Reived  &  ^he  ear,  Without  anye^tterior  cauie,  may  pf  the  eye,  betweeb  the  eye-fida*  is  ^  little  tk.^c\\ 

pe  occafigta^^dther  bvaii  iuc^aire4  ^ffipn  0^  body,  caUed/^'W^i^  ^^0^^^u>  whicn  iteng 

arteries  in  Ihe eaf,. br'py  Cbhfplnve  Cpntra6Hoha  pladrd  thcit>  td  ktep that'* corner  of  the  eye-li^ 

Of  the  muicles  Of  the  fnalleuaTand  ftapes^  affe^'*  m>mi)fcin?  A  totaBy  do&dVas  to  hiniier  the  dj 

Ing  the  auditory  perye  ib  lilch  a  manner  as  to  chai^gc  of  leArs  or  guq)niy  matter  from  the  eyl 

produce  tncTidea  of  found^     Mr  Elliot,  in  hit  lida,  duni^  Ae^n.f  CldOc  to  this  caruncle*  are  { 

Phflofophical  Obfervatioils  on  Hearing,  fays^  that  t^ited,  tl^  pmiiu^'laebiymaHay  which  are  lit^ 

there  are  founds  liable  to  be  excited  in'  thfc  ear,  holes,  ohe  in  each  eyelid,  defigned  ,to  carry  i 

by  irritation,  and  wifhoutaoT  affiftance  from  t)|c  the  fupeHluous  tears  into  the duaiu- ad  nafunu 

^Iribrati^nspf  t^air.  ;;'   "        /  (569.)  The  tukiCA  c<iwju.vctifa  is  the  fii 

;  ttffr-.  W  '  A^ q«««i./i         '     *  '^^  toiembrane  of  the  eye.  :'k  covers  fo  miich  of  t| 

SECT.  VI.    qr  SEBi^O*  ^^^  3,3  is  called  the:  white,  and  be»n^  refleded  \ 

(564.)  The'  prgans'of  the  fi^nfe  of  scttKpi  are  ^und,  liiles  thd  two  eye-lids^  Being  thus  retuxi 

divided  into  two  parts:  yiz.  the' tNTsaNAL,  which  ed  from  the  eye,  to  the  infide*  of  die  lids,  it  i 

la  the  globe' br  body  of  th6  eye ;  and  t^e  kxteIi-  fednally  hinders  any  extraneous  bodies  from  g^ 

II A  L,  which  comprehends  all  thofe  parts,  fur-  ting' behind  the  ^ye,  into  the  orbit,  finootbs  ti 

founding  the  globe,  ^nd  fu}5fendent  to  it.    Tfie  barts  it  cdvers,  and  thus' renders  the  fn<5tion  k 

^Ves  arc  fituated  ij)  two  bonjf  c^yities,  named  betweeir>'<thc  eye  and  the  eyelids.    This  coat 

oaaiTs,  uherp  thev  are  furround'ed  by  fevend  Very  fitlfbf  Mood  Veifels,  asappeirs  when  it  h^ 

bartj,  winch  afe  either  Inteoded'tp  proted  them  pen's  t6'  be  atUcked  with  inflaipmation/ 

mtn  extan^l  ji^uryj  or  tp  aifift  hi  their  mottoh;  \'  (57^.)  The- ru  nig  a  sc«.EaoTicA,   is  ev^ 

Thefe  o:  Ltit).  have  all  their  vacatit  (^aces  filled  where  white '  and  opaque,  and  is  joioed, 

^thdlc  (  re^)[).lixrh|dii!erVe8as  a  pn^perfocl^  its  anterior  edge,  to  ^ther  coat,  which  h 

|bi*  thcrn  to  Thcv^Vjeil  v^ ^  ^                      ^'"^  7  fiiore   cdhv56city,-  than  any  other  'liart    of   tj 

r  (565.)  Tha^^labdjdr  thelfytislmmedlatelrCo*  trlobe,  and  being' cxceedSnsiy  traniparent*  ai 

Vered  Iw  tw^  f4tpfiilkJf/or'cye'4ids,  which  «re  fqmewhilt  like:  hom,  is  callfii  c^xhea* — Soil 

<»Mnpoied '  pi  .t&)iibcdtf  *  fibres^ '  coterdd  by  ^e  Writers,  Who  have  ^give|k  the  mamt  of  roniMi  I 

|«otomod  int&dm^n^»>nd  lined  by  A  ve^  fihe  ill  tbi?  outer' cOat,h»ve  named/what  ia    h^ 

hod  imooth  meihbrane^  whibh  ia  frointheftce  ex-  ami  moft  •  oommoiily  called  fcUntica^    con^ 

-      tended  over  part  of  the  globe  bf  the  eye;  and  is  bpaeaj  aUd  its  anterior  and  tnn^Nurnt  portiti 

tfSltd'iimUa  i0njtia&ii>a*    Each  eye -lid  is  cartila-  €omea  iucida:    Theie  two  paits  uxt  peffcdtly  J 

|i^u#albied£ej  aod  this  Ranter*  Wlachucal«  ferent  in  their  itmdure ;  fo  thatibme  anatom^l 

>  ,         V       •  (    V    .     ^  fiuipoft  them  to  be  aa  diftio^t  fivQi  each  clU 
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talline  faumotir  in  the  former  cafe,  and  a  lc£s  con- 
vexity in  Xht  lattery  it  is  difficult  to  imagiae»  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  optics;  how  we  could  fo 
diflin^ly  fee  objeds  at  different  diftances. 

(579'}  it  has  been  infifted  by  forae  writers,  that 
fi{h  are  able  to  draw  their  cryftalline  humour 
nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  eve,  w^en  they  are  out 
of  the  water,  and  to  throw  it  forwards  when  in 
the  water ;  becaufe  the  rays  of  light  are  lefs  refrad- 
cd  in  palling  from  water  through  the  cryftalline  hu* 
mour  than  from  air.  On  the  motions  of  this  pact 
in  the  fubjed  indeed,  a  new  opinion  has  :been 
advanced  by  Mr  Hunter,  who,  in  the  cryftalUne 
humour  of  the  eye  in  many  animals,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  cuttle  fiih,  difcovered  a  laminated  and 
fome thing  like  a  mufcular  flrudure.  By  this  kind 
of  mechanifm  it  is  fuppofed*  that  inftead  of  ap- 
proaching or  receding  to  accomodate  itfelf  to  dif- 
ferent diftances,  the  cryftalline  poflWTes  a  power 
of  augmenting  or  dimini(hing  its  convexity.  But 
this  doctrine  wants  confirmation. 

(580.)  Behind  the  aqueous  humour  Nes  the 
CRYSTALLINE.  Its  fhape  is  that  of  a  deprefled 
fphcroid ;  and  it  is  diftindly  contained  in  a  very 
ifine  menibrane  or  capfule  called  aranea.  This 
humour  being  fomcwhat  folid  and  of  a  convex 
form,  has  the  effe^  of  refrajfting  the  rays  of  light 
^hich  pafs  through  it ;  fo  that  each  pencil  of  rays 
from  the  iame  point  of  any  object,  may  be  united 
upon  the  retina,  iimilar  to  what  happens  in  a  car 
xnera  obfcura.  As  tranfparent  bodies  refrad  the 
rays  of  light,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
vexity, but  alfo '  in  proportion  to  their  different 
denfities,  whenever  the  cryftalline  humour  is  re- 
moved in  the  operation  for  the  catara(5t,  the  a- 
qucous  poiTeftes  its  place  and  becomes  a  lens  ;  but; 
that  refracting  light  leis  than  the  cryftalline,  the 
patient  needs  a  eon*vex  glafs  before  be  can  fee  ac- 
curately. 

(581.)  In  fome  eyes,  either  this  humour  being 
too  convex  or  too  diftant  firom  the  retina,  the  rays 
unite  too  foon,  unlels  the  objedi  is  held  very  near 
to  the  eye ;  and  this  fault  is  remediable  orily  by 
a  glafs  of  an  oppofite  fort,  viz.  by  a  roocavr  glafs, 
as  the  contrary  fault,  common  to  old  perfons,  is 
by  a  convex  glafs.  Had  the  eye  been  formed  for 
a  nearer  view,  the  object  to  be  viewed  would  of- 
ten obftrudt  the  light ;  if,  for  a  more  diftant  view, 
Jight  enough  would  not  commonly  be  produced 
^om  the  objed  to  the  eye.  in  fifh  the  cryftalline 
liumour  feems  a  perfed  fphere,  which  is  necefTa- 
ry  for  them,  becaufe  light  being  lefs  refraded 
from  water  through  the  cryftalline  humour  than 
irom  air,  that  defed  is  compcniated  by  a  more 
convex  lens. 

(581.)  The  VITREOUS  HUMOUR  is  a  gelatinous 
t  ranfparent  body,  which  lies  behindSthe  cryftalline, 
,aad  fills  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  Its  fore  fide  is  rendered  concave  by  the  iio- 
prcflion  of  the  cryftalline,'  and  its  back  fide  con- 
vejK»  in  confequence  of  the  globular  fhape  of  the 
organ.  It  ferves  as  a  medium  to  keep  the  cryf*- 
•taluie  humour  and  the  retina  at  a  due  diflance, 
and  to  tianfmit  the  rays  of  light  which  are  refled- 
•cd  from  cxtanal  objedi. 

(583.)  The  eye  receives  its  arteries  from  the  i»- 

*«rnal  carotidy  through  the  foramina  optica,  and 

veins  pafa  thniu^  the  fiNWim  kcenii  and 
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empty  themfelves  Into  the  external  jugulars.  Bei 
fides  the  optic  nerve  which  enters  at  its  poftcr.jc 
partj  the  eye  receives  branches  from  the  3d,  4tb, 
jtb,  and  6th,  pair  of  nerves. 

(584O  The  humours  of  the  eye,  together  witl] 
the  cornea,  are  calculated  toretrridand  cohtct^ 
the  rays  of  light  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  fonn  a\ 
the  bottom  of  tt^e  eye  a  diftindt  image  of  the  vb 
jedt  we  loojc  at ;  and  the  point  where  tbefe  n\  \ 
meet  ts  called  the  focus  of  the  eye.  On  the  rttii 
na,  as  in  a  camera  obfatfu^  the  objeA  is  paintc^ 
in  an  inverted  pofition ;  and  it  is  onjy  by  h<ibt| 
that  we  are  enabled  to  jucige  of  its  true  fituatio:^ 
^d  likewife  of  its  diftance  and  magnitude 

(585.)  This  is  the  generally  received  philofopbj 
cal  dodrine  upon  the  fubjea  of  optics ;  but  it  is  1 
dodrine  from  which  we  cannot  help  exprefllDi 
our  dilTent,  becaufe  hypothefis  is  here  not  on] 
tinfupported  by  fad,  but  placed  in  *  dire3  oppoji 
iion  to  it.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former  Aipp^ 
fition,  (f  5  75 )  that  we  would  fee  objeds  doublet  di< 
not  experience,  and  judgment  convince  us,  th<^ 
they  are  fingle,  we  fufpcd  too  great  a  comptocn 
is  paid  to  judgtnent  and  habit.  At  what  pctiui 
of  life,  wc  would  aik  the  fupporters  of  thcfc  clo< 
trines,  does  a  child  begin  to  exercife  this  degr^ 
oi  judgment i  that  thev  alledge  is  neceflary,  to  col 
red  the  miftakes  of  his  lenfe  of  feeing  \  Ai^ 
what  is  the  reafon,  if  the  dodrine  be  true,  thj 
none  of  us  can  recoiled  the  time,  when  we  reA 
faw  people  walking  with  their  feet  uppenno^ 
and  every  thing  elfe  turned  upfide  down  I  h%  \ 
our  feeing  objeds  doulde,  becaufe  we  have  twi 
organs  of  vifion,  and  correding  the  miftake  \ 
habit,  it  may  as  well  be  affirmed,  that  we  he^ 
every  Jbund  double,  becaufe  we  have  t<o:o  eari, 
Of  this  laft  hypothefis,  which  no  philofupher  hj 
as  yet  ventured  to  broach,  evidences  might  \ 
brought  frcm  the  well  known  fiid  of  the  redj 
plication  of  founds  by  echoes,  fully  more  deciliy 
than  any  we  have  yet  met  with,  in  proof  of  tl 
dodrine  of  deMe  pr  inverted  vifion.    ■         ^ 

(586.)  In  fbort,  thofe  who  fupport  this  theori 
feem  to  draw  a  falfe  conclufion  from  a  phil<  ij 
phical  fad ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  to  argue  ds  .-^l 
furdly,  as  an  ignorant  perfon  would  do,  h  1 
knew  nothing^ of  printing,  and  who,  upon  V<\\ 
taken  into  a  printing-office,  and  obfervingtl 
types  all  fet  the  backward  way,  fhouid  mj 
thence  conclude,  that  hooks  were  really  prinli 
in  an  inverted  form,  but  that  learned' men,  by  I 
hit  and  experience^  had  acquired  the  art  of  readii 
them  the  right  way.  In  all  probability  it  is 
necefTary  to  our  feeing  objeds  as  they  really  ai 
that  the  images  of  thefe  objeds  be  painted  1 
the  retina  inverted,  as  it  is  neceffaiy  to  print 
book  properly,  that  the  types  be  previouHy  I 
backward. 

(587.)  As  for  the  anecdote  rcUted  in  proof 
this  dodrine,  of  the  gentleman  bom  blind,  w 
was  cured  by  Mr  Cbefelden,  if  it  proves  li 
thing,  at  only  proves  the  fenfe  of  feeing  to  b< 
fpedes  of  ^f/M^.  The  fupporters  of  thefe  th^ 
ries  might  as  well  quote  the  cafe  of  the  bli 
jnaa  whom  our  Saviour  cured,  but  who,  bef^ 
his  cure  was  quite  completed,  *'  faw  men  as  rr 
walking."    The  anecdote  is  as  f^lows :  <«  Ti 

.young gmtlcTuan who igaabacablipdi  and  i!« 
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A0RTA9  ddcription  of  the/ J9»i  inecdoltt  of  oiKi  587.reinark8  CinCtrtATtos  of  the  bleu*},  tl 

393 — 40 J.                         ,.;,  •  on  ity  588.  rudiments  of  the*  kiK>wn  ( 

Aponeurosis,  explained,  z8x.  Blood,   Plato's  delbription  of  Plato,  ix.  difcovcrf^d  hy  Hd 

Apophysis,  defined,  100.  the,   zx.  circulation  of  the,  vey,  3a,  advantages  ^f  it,  3 

Appendices  epiploicae,  defcri-  difcovered,   3»«  fuppofed  to  is  uppofed,  34.  butatlaftj 

bed,  273.   .  bepoflefled  of  alivmr  princi-  nWerfally   receivedy   ib.   c 

)lQpAP£Ni>BNTE,  Ab,  Fabricius'  pie,  38a.  is  not  a  nomoge-  plained,  66. 

dilcovers'  the  yalves  in  the  neous  $uid,  383.  confifts  of  Coats  of  the  lympbaties  d 

veins,  3»«  diflfeient  fubftances,  ib.  384.  for 'bed,   417.    of  the  ladt< 

Arabians,   the.  prefenrers    of^  its.'  nature   inveftigated,    ib.  iac  and  du6t,  432. 

Icience,  19.  their  learning  for  385.    Chemical    experiments  Colon,  defcriptlon  of  the,  29 

.  a  long  time,  the  only  Ikera^  with  i^,  386^  proo^  of  its  dr-  Columbus,  a  celebrated  aii 

ture  in  Europe,  si.  ■  culatidn,  387,  ^88.  tomift,  29. 

Arachnoides,  tunica,  defers-'  Blood,   vessels*    See  artb-  Condyle,  defined,  loi. 

.   bed,  465.  .  RiES  and  v^iNs.  •  Con sxANTtNOPLt,  the  lack  <| 

Archagathus,  the  zft  Greek  Bon e^.  definition  pf  a,  89.  favourable  to  anatomy,  s  . 

phyfician  in  Rome,  x6.  ba-  Bones,  intention  ^nd  ufes  of  Conception,  various  hypoti) 

niihed,  ib.  the,  95,  of  the . cranium,  £Ke,  fes  reipe^ing,  314-^517. 

Areola,  defcription  of  the,  341-'  ^&c.    See  Osteology.  CotfGLOBATE  glands   dcfin< 

Arbtaus,  account  of  his  wri-  Bdrellt,  Dr,  his  calculation  of  95 x.  confHtute  a  part  of  tl 

tmgs,  x6.  the  force  exerted  by  the  heartf  lymphatic   fyftem,    419.  <j 

Aristotle,  his  writings  long  .380.                           ...  ..icription  of  them,  ib. 

loft  to  the  public,  X4»  and  cor-  Br  ain,>  defcription  of  the,  4579  Conolomsrate  glands  de6 

rupted  by  tranfcribers,  ib.  458,  466*— 47i«  ed,  259.' 

Arm,  bones  of  the,  *X48,  X49.  Breasts,   defcriptioti  of  thei'  Cornea    of   the   eye    dcf^d 

Arteries,    defined,    88.    d^  336 — ^346.  bed,   570^                        I 

fcriptionofthem,  39o-*-4xo«'  Bronchial  arteries,  defcribed,  Coronari';b  cordis,  defcriptij 

Arthrodia  explained,  X03.  399.                                      ,  »  ^  ^^y  3^3* 

ARTicuLARis,'nerve,  the  courfe  Bursa  mvcos^  chiefly  diicb-  Cor  pits,  adipoftim  of  the  brea 

<tf  the,  5o4.  vered  by  Dr  Monro,  lX4b  de^  def€rib^r,339. 

Articulation,  definition  and  fcribed,  lb.  ^orpjus  callofum  of  the  bral 

divifions  of,  103.  C.                      ^  defcription  of  the,  466. 

Asclbpiadbs,  a  famous  anaio-  Cacum,  defcription  of  the,- 191.  Corrib,  Dr,' aflbts  the  vitalj 

mift,  x6.  his  diicoveries,  ib»  C^cliac  arteries,  .defcribed,  399.  of  the  blood,  38a. 

jksELLius  difcovers  the  ladeal  Carotid    arteries,    defcribed,  Cortesius,   hit  character  , 

▼elTels,  $s*     *  394»  395-  Miindinuft,*  %u  his  difficu 

Atheism,   anatomy   an   anti-  Cartilages  defined,  83.  uies'  of  procuring  fubjedts  for  <l 

dote  againft,  $$9  56,  57.  yet  o^  x66.  defcribed,  X67,  16^'  iedtiop^  3T. 

not  always  fuccefsfiil,  58.  Cas  si  us,  his  anatomical  difoo>  CowPBR,plagiari(e8DrBidloj 

Athens,  Uie  decline  of  fcience  very,  16.  plate«i  4^* ,,.                     i 

in,  14.  Cayje  venx,  origin  of  the,'  403^  Cranium,  bones  of  the,  xi8 

Athotis,  K.  of  Egypt,  an  an-  406,  407.  xa5«  mufcles  of  the,  192. 

dentanatomift,  5.  Cauda  equina,  defcribed,  479.  Crassamrntum,       dcicrih 

^u  RE  LI  AN  us,  Can  anatomical  Cellular  interftices  and  mem^  383.    experiments    with 

author,  x6.  brane  defcribed,  134^  3841  385. 

Auricles  of  the  hearty  defcrl-  Cblsus,  an  ancient  wiitsr  ofi  (Jruickshai^  trades  tlie  ra^ 

bed„  375,  376.  anatomy,  16.  fication  of  the  abforbeots,  \ 

AzYGos,  defcribed,  406.  Cephalic  vein  account  of  the,  Crystallinr  humour  of  1 

AzYR,  M.  V.  d'  publiihes  d^  405.  eye,  defcribed,  578,  580. 

gant  plates  of  the  brain,  49*  Cerebellum,  defcribed,  46^  Cubitales  axteris»  ddfcriptj 

B.  Cerebrum,  defcribed,  466.  of  the,  J98»- 

BARTH0LiNE,Th.  difcovers  the  CeRvical^  axteiiesr  defcriptioft  Cutame«jus  |^ds  deicrib| 

lymphatic  veifels,  37.  of  the,  396.  »3X. 

Bell,  Mr  Andrew,  publifhes an  Ceryical    nervesy    defcribed,  CuxAirEOTys  nerv^  courle 

elegant  fyftem  of  antomy,  49.  497 — ^500.  the,  501. 

BsLLiNUs,  L.  introduces  ma-  Ceryical  finufeSr  account  of  Cuticle.- defcribed,  117% 

thcmatiod  rcafoning  into  pby-  their  oourie,  464*  Cutis,  delcribed,.  %x^ 

..  fie,  40.  Cervical  veins,  defcription  of  S. 

Bklly,  Lower,  See  Abdomen.  the,  404.  Dbcisva,  the,  difcovered,  i 

B&nedictus,  an  improver  of  av  Charles  V.  oiden  a  oonfulta-  Deity,  the  exHtcnce  of  a,  p 

natomy,  47.  tion  of  divines,  xefpedingdi^  ved  by  anatomy,  55,  56,  i 

Berbngarius,  a  teacher  of  a-  fedioh,  »»l  I^bmocritus,  the  mt  6iffci 

natomy,  27.  Ch^  sbldbn,  Drv  puUifhcs  axia-  ,  we  know  of,  xa«    . 

kiDLoo,  Prof,  publifhes  anato-  tomical  plates,  48r  Des  Cartes,  fiis  oiHiiion  of 

.  mical  plates,  41.  Cowper  fteals  Ch  ylb,»  the  paf&ge  of  the^  dif-  ,  feat  of  the  fiMil,  468. 

the  work,  ib.  covextd,  3ijf  36.  the  rcoep*  2)iAPHRAGM,de(cription  of  < 

Blind,  perfons  bom,  acquire  tade  of  defcribed,  499.  347*->349*  itB  lifes,  34S,  v 

.  great  powciB  of  fiecling,  534.  Cilia«  defcribed,  ss^  Piapky^is,  d^a^  top. 
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ail  A 

Jews*  no  cnkivators  of  anato- 
my, 9.  the  reafon,  ib. 

kiAC  PASSION^  cauic  of  tbCf 
99S. 

Iliac  rbgions  delineated,  a67» 

IhivUf  dcicription  of  the,  290. 

Lfcvs  of  the  ear  defcribed,  554, 

BiFUNDiBULUM  defcribed,  466. 

In  J  E  CTioM  s  invented,  5 1. 

Inteouhents,  thecommon,e- 

-  aamerated,  %%6.  and  dcfcrit^ 

•  ed,  4a7— ^34. 
Integuments  of  the  brainy  45^ 

■  — 465- 
Intercostal  sherie^  dt&ii^ 

tioo  of  the,  399. 
Intercostal  nerve»  origin  of 

the,  485,  delineated^  493, 494. 
IWTEsriNAL  canal,  defcription 

of  the,  1S6— -196. 
Intestines  defcribed,  195,  a96« ' 
Iiitroi>uction,  z— 94. 
JntrodvctokV     onfervatiooSf^ 

Ionian  School,  natural  luiow- 

ledge  nritivatcd  in,  q. 
His  of  ttie  eye,  definibed,  s7t* 

K 
Keill,  Dr,  an  eminent  atiatomi-* 

cal  author,  501  his  eftimate  of 

the  force  exerted  by  the  hearty 

3«o. 
Kidneys,   defcription  of  the, 

303. 
Knee  bone  defcribed,  15 6. 

L 
Labyrinth  of-  the  ear  deferib- 

•  od,  S5f'    ,    -. 
Lacbrtuli  denned,  xSr. 
Lacteal  sac  and  duct,  de* 

(cription  of  the,  419 — ^433. 
Lacteal  veflels  diicovered,  ^s*' 
account  of  them,  4x1,  41a, 

:  4t4f  4^9»  437— 439* 
Lancisi^  the  Fdpes  phyfician,' 

-  4ifcovef8  $uftachius'8  plates^ 
30,  and  publiideS  them,  ib. 

Larynx,  acccrunt  of  the,  354^ 

Leo,  bones  of  the",  157;  ntufdtes" 
.<^  the,  117. 

LifiN;    See  Spleen.  ' 

LieiveVmoeck,  Ant.  impr9Tei» 
the  microlbope^  43*  his  difco* 
veries,  ib.- 

Lin,  a  princ^lc  of,  in  the  blood, 
a  dodrine  ^vanced  by  Har- 
vey, ^8s.  and  fupportcd-by 
Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  Corrie,  ib. 

Ligaments,  definition  of,  84, 
1x3.  ufes  of,  x66.  vaxioin,  de> 
fcribed,  170 — IT*. 

Lingual  glands  defined,  158. 

Lips,  muTcles  of  the,  197. 

Liter,  defcription  of  the,  299. 

Longinus,  a  quotation  from, 
II. 

Longitudinal  finufes  in  the 
Vira  mater,  461^  46a* 


N    A    T    O    M    T. 

Ludwio,  his   opinion  of  the 

nails,  135. 
Lumbar  nenres  delioeated,  508 


II. 

Lumbar  region  defined,  s67. 
Lungs,  defcription  of  the,  359, 
-360. 
Lymphatic  refTels  difcorered, 
37,  44.  controverfy  concern- 
ing them,  45,  46.  defcription 
of  them  in  general,  4x^3—419. 
and  in  particular  parts,  410-— 

4^t.  433— 43^-  440— 450« 
M 
Mahometan  ioperftitions  pn^• 
vtnt  anatomical  ixiiproifenient, 

Max  LEU  s  of  the  ear  dcferibed^ 

554. 
Malpighi  ptibKfbes  on  gene* 

ration,  40.  the  minutift  of  a« 

natom^,  ib.  and  the  lungs,  ib. 

hife  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
^the  nails,  135. 
Ma  m  m  a,  defcription  of  the,  336 

—346. 
Manetho,  quoted,.5. 
Mangetus,  a  writer  on  anat6« 

my,  S9* 

Marcellinus  quoted,  15* 

Marrow,  ufes  of  the,  98. 

Mass  A,  an  improver  of  anato- 
my, 27.  » 

Mater.    See  Dura  and  Pia. 

Maxillary  glands  defcribed^ 

Maxillary  nerves  delineated, 

483,  484- 
Meckel,  Dr,  publiihes  on  the 

lymphatics^  44. 
Mediastinum,  defcription  of 

the,  35a.  itsufe,  353. 
MeduLla   oblongata,-  deicrip* 

tion  of  the,  471. 
Medulla  fpinatis,  defined  and- 

delioetted,  47's*    . 
^EMBRANA  adipofa  defcribed,. 

^33' 
Mem  BRAN  B,xlefinttion  of  s,  86* 

Membrane's,   in  general)   de- 
fcription and  uffs  of  the,  245* 
246. 
MEsENTkRic  arteries,  defcrip- 
tion of  the,  400. 
Mesentery  defcribed,  207.' 
MtCRoscofES  uled  by  Imlpig- 
hi,  40.  improved  by  lieweu- 
h(3cck,  43. . 
Milk,  analyfrs  of' the,  346.   • 
MoLARES,  glandule,  defcribed^ 

»57» 
Monro,  Dr,  jun;  publifiies  on' 

the   lymphatics,    45.  jproves' 

them  to  be  ablbrbents,  ib.  on 

the  nerves,  48.  and  burftf  mu- 

cbfz,  ib.  has  difcovered  moft 

of  thefe,  X14.  his  arguments 

againft  the  vis  infita,  515— 


•I 

pNDEXi 
524.  and  in  favour  of  the  vi 
nervea,  ib.  experiments  wit 
frogs,  519,  520. 

lilONRo,  Dr,  fen.  an  eminent  ^ 
natomkal  author,  50. 

MoRGAGNi,  a  writer  on  anatd 

-  my,  48,  59. .  I 

Mouth,  bones  of  the,  135.  mt^ 
des  of  it,  197. 

Mucous  glands,  definition  c 
250..  I 

MuNDiNUs,  author  of  a  fyftd 
of  anatomy,  ax.  which  wi 
much  eflcemed  in  Italy,  ib. ' 

Muscovy,  anatomy  prohibits 
in,  2ft.  I 

Muscles,  lirft  named  by  Ve^ 
lius,  29.  defined,  91,  z8o,  it 
their  irritability,  1^0.  table 
them,  i9a'--2i9.  notes  on 
219. 

Muscles,  involuntary,  define 
x8o. 

Mu  scles,  penniform,de(crib^ 
185.  I 

Muscles,  redifinear,  defin^ 

184*         '  I 

Muscles,  vohmtary,  diftisd 

flied,  180.  I 

Mu  scu  LAR  fibres,defiDitioos  ( 

85,  rtr. 
Muscular  motion,  theories  < 

183.  efthnates  of  the  pov 

of,  186, 187. 
MUSCULAR'  nerve   dclineaU 

503- 
M  u  s  c  u  LO-cuT  A  HE  u  s  nerve,  < 

feription  of  the,  502. 
Myolooy,  definition  of,  77. 

the  mufcles  in  general,  i8g 

190.  of  particularmufcles,  i 

— ^i9»    See  Muscles,      i 
N      . 
Na  il  s,  the,  defcribed  J  a  aj  •  paj 

and  ufes  of,  236. 
Neck,  millclesofthe,  199,2^ 

209. 
Nbrvsa,  V4S,  account  of  tj 

Sl3—5*^'  i 

Nerves  defined,   89,  473.  \ 

fbription  of  them,  473 — s\ 
thor'fizev  474*  ganglions,  4! 
order  of  diffeding  them,  4J 

Nervosa,  VIS.  Sec  Nervea 

Neurology  defined,  77,  i 
tern  of,  457—526.  of  the  br 
in  gendral,  and  its  inte; 
ments,  457 — 465.  the  c< 
brum,  cerebellum,  and  vned 
la  oblongata  and  fpinalis,  4 
—47a.  of  the  nerves,  47- 
512.  and  the  vis  nerxea,  ^ 
.  —526. 

Nick  DLLS,  Dr,  his  imprd 
ment  of  preparations,  5  a. 

NiMESius,  his  anatomic^  ^ 
coveries,  18. 

NiPi^LEydcfcriiitionofthe,  x 

1^6i 


#i  A 

•  ^dura  mater,  defcribed,  461 — 

=  464. 

Skeleton,  a  brazen,  confecrap 
fed  to  Apollo  by  Hippocrates, 
12  J  delcription  of  the,  115. 
bones  of  the,  178. 

KtfiLETONS,  the  -ufe  of,  con- 
demned, a  a. 

£kin,  defcription  of  the,  229, 

f  MELLlNC,  the  fenie  and  or- 
gans of,  defcribed,  542^—547. 
accounted  for,  543>— 546, 

fiocEATEs,  the  ihiprovcr  of  phi- 

'    lofo^'hy,  ro. 

Solids,  anatomy  of  the,  defin- 
ed, 76.  ^ 

8ot;o{«OK,    fuppofed  to   haye 

'    been  Ver&rit  in  anatomy,  y. 

Soul,  opinions  concerning  the 

'    feat  of  the,  468,  490. 

Spermatic  arteries,  origin  of 

the,  400. 
'  Spinal  marrow,  defcription  of 
the,  47a.     •         •*•'•- 

Si^inal'  AeHvEs,  number  and 
arrangement  of  the,  496.  dc- 
fcripticn  of  them,  497 — s^^' 

Spine,  mufcltfs  on  the,*  110. 

Splanchnology,  defined,  77, 
' '  264.  of  the  abdomen  Litd  its 
general  contents;  264 — a6?. 
the  peritohzum  and  omen- 
tum, 169 — a  76i"  alimentary  ca- 
Bol,  ilomach,  and  intcftmes, 
377 — 196.  mefcntery,  livo", 
gall  bladder,  pancreas  and 
Ipleen,-  a97-*302.  kidneys,  u- 
reters,  urinary' bladder,  and 
glandulae  renales,  363 — 306. 
male  generative  organs^ '  307 
—315.   female  ditto,    3167— 

Spleen,  defcription  of  the,  30a. 
Stapes  of  the  ear  defcribed, 

''   557.       '  .  " 

i^TENO,  a  writer  on  generation, 

39- 
Stomach,  defcrjpUon  of  the^ 

479 — aSi. 
SuBCLAYiAN  arterics,  account 

of  the,  397.  * 

Sublingual  glands,  defcribed, 

'    256. 

Substance  of  the  brain,  divifi- 

'   onsofthe,  470. 

Superstitions,   Jewifh,   and 

t  JMahomctan,  inimical  to  ana- 
tomy, ao.  'ChrifHan  tdmoft  e- 
qually  fo,  a  a,  31. 

'Surgery,  founded  on  anato- 

i   my,  59. 

StfruRE,  definition  of  a,  io4» 

,  116.  the  coronal,  &c.  delc4- 
bed,  1x6. 

SwAMMEROAM,  Dr,   publifbcs 

•  on  generation,  39.  anatomy, 
^i»  and  relpiratiuD^  ib*'di£:(#« 


N    A    T    O    MY. 

'  covers  an  art  of  prefcrving  bo^ 

dies,  ib. 
Sweat,  nature  and  qualities  of, 

a40-  ' 

Sylvius,    a  celebrated  anato- 

mift,  39.  defends  Galen,  Tb. 
8VM)^HY8is  explained,  106.  * 
Synarthrosis,  definition  and 
'    divifioni  of,  lof ' 
Synchondrost'S  defined,  io6« 
SyNeurosis  exphined,  106. 
Synovia,  defcribed,  177.    Sec 

Glands. 

•       -  T 

^ASTSS,  variety  of,  inqdijy 
ccrfcemihg;  537,  538. 

Tasting,  the  fcnfe  of,  dcfcri- 

'  bcd,"535-*54i,   caufc  of  it, 

536,  accounted  for,  537. 
•  TtETH,  number  of  the,   13^. 

'  jianies  and  divifion  of/  ib. 
phaenom^na  refpe^in^  thein, 
lb.  56  a.  • 

Testes,  defcription  of  the,  308. 

Thales,'  a  Cultivator  of  natil- 
ral  knowit'dge,  9. 

ThEdPrfRAsr's,'  Ariftotle's 
w^rks  ufed  by,  T4,the  teach- 
er of  two  celebrated  An^tp- 
mifts,  15. 

Thigh,  mufcles  on  the,  aij, 

'  *ai6.     • 

Thigh-bone,  defcribed,  155, 

Thoracic  DuCTdilcovered,36. 

Thorax,  mufcles  of  the,  ao7, 
ac8.  its  extent  and  contents, 
334>  33^9  and  coverings,  336, 
— 346. 

Thymus,  defcription  of  the, 
a63.  J 

Thyroid  glands  defcribed,  a6x. 

TiNCJE  OS, defcribed,  331. 

Toes,  bones  of  the,  164,  165. 

Tongue,  deicription  and  ufes  of 
the,  S359 .540,  i4i- 

Tooth-ach,   the  feat  of  the. 

Touch,   erroneoufly  ufed  for 
'  the  fenfe  of  Feding,  529.  is 
only  the    active  exertion  of 
,    that  fcnfe,  •53a:   caufe  of  it, 
533.    furpriftng  degree  of  de- 
licacy acquired  in  it  by  fome. 

Trachea,  defcription  of  the, 

''  354—358.  • 

Trunk,  bones  of  the,  13 7,— 

145^  mufcles  between  the,  and 

'  {he  08  hyoide^  aoo.   mufcl^ 

of  the,  209.  general  divifioij 

of  the,  aa4,  aa5i  < 

Tunica  arachnpides,  defcribed, 

465-  . 

Tym  p  anum  of  the  ear,  defcrip- 
tion of  the,  ss^^SSSi  5S^' 
UV 

VaginA;  defcription  of  the,  3T9. 


.    iNDEJt 

Vagum  Par,  delineated,  ^^\ 

'   490.  I 

Valsalva,  Dr,  publiihes  an 

tomical  plates,  48. 
Valves  in  the  veins  difcov'-J 

3a.    in  the  ventricles  c:    i 

heart,  y^%,  sfi^  * 
Van  Helmont,  his  opini: : 
'  tiic  feat  of  the  foal,  490. 
Van  Horn,  a  writerongcnti 

tion,  39. 
Vasa  deferentia,defr2>ed    1 
Vassare,  his  a^coinc  of  L. 

Vinci,  249  25,  26. 
Vate*,    Dp,  7)uhi;(he8  anal 

mica)  fi^resv  48. 
Veins,  ongin  of  the,  403.  I 
'  icriptions  of  the  principal}  I 

404.— 409. 
VENERIS  MONS,  defcribed,  3 
Ventricles,  of  the  heart,  \ 

•  fcribed,  370—374- 
Ventriculus.  See  Stomal 
Vfr  HE  yen's  doftrine  of  ifl 
'  -ary  glands,  aji» 
Vertebrjc,    moicles  clofe 

•  the,  205. 

Ve  s  A  L I  (r  s.a,  great  anatoiLift, 

•  his  exertions,  ib.  corrcdt* ' 
!en,  ib.  i^^ppofcd,  ;9.  gi 
names  to  the  mufcles,  ib. 

VesIcul^  feminaJes,   dcfci 

tion  of  lhe'<  jio.  j 

Vessels,  definition  of,  87.  i 

'  divifion  ofj'  ib.      See  ArI 

Riss,  X'ACteals,  vein.v,  I 

Vestibulum  of  the  ear 

fcribed,  557,  I 

(ViNCi,  DA,  Leon,  an  anatq 

.  cal  painter,  account  of, 

Vit  (NSiTA,  adodrineof  I 
ler,  190, 515.  difputcd,  ibJ 
Monro's  arguments  againll 
516 — 524. 

Vis  Nervea,  difquidtion  ^ 

'  cemingthe,  513 — ^526. 

Vision  doubl'^,  fuppofed 
be  corrected  by  habit, — I 
theory   dKputed,    5S5. 
provcxl  falfe,  588. 

Vi^ioM  inverted,   theorv 
584.  fuppofed  to  be  coni 
M>by  habits  ib.  this  doC'tl 
difputed,  58?,  586.  and  j 
vcd  falfe,  588. 

Viscera,  definition  of,  94- 

Vitreous  humour  of  the  I 

>  defcribed,  578,  582. 

Ulna*    See  Arm. 

Ulnar  nerve,  cQurfe  of  I 

'    5«>4» 

Umbilical  region  defcril 

•  a»t,  267. 

Voice,  fonncd  by  refpirat 

3(>6'    . 
U&ETSR81  defcription  of 

j04« 

UaETl 


1 


ANA  r    93    )  .     .  A    M    A 

r«!7sii»account  ot  thCy  314-  -Wax-work  rcprefentations  m,  X 

oiiitr  bUddcr»    deicribcd)  carelefly  executed,  53.  Xenophom,  hisanatoxnicall  de- 

«(.  Weidbreicht,  Dr,   publiffaes  icriptions,  quoted  by  LongjU 

rTiivs,deibriptioiiofthe,32i.  on  the  bones  and  jotnts,  48.  nus,  11. 

OcLAigiaadstddcribed,  259.  Wind-five.    See  Trachea.  ^Z 

W  Win  SLOW,  Dr,  an  eminent  a-  Zimmerman,  Dr,  an  eminent 

WuTii,  Dr  pobliihea  on  the  natomift,  50.  wiiter  on  anatomy,  48. 

"rrai,  4S-  Witchcraft,  the  ufe  of  fee-  Zinn,  Dr,  publifties  a  wort:  oa 

\r.r^!vparatkNisinjeded withy  letoiis  reckoned  fubfenricnt  to^  the  eye,  489  570. 

ornsdy  izfe&l  in  anatomy,  za. 

;;.  jccoimt  of  them,  tb.  53.  Wrist,  bones  of  the,  152, 


A^ATOMT,  in  chemiftry,  is  ufed  for  the  ana-  attended  with  thetJoTs  of  appetite,  voouting,  aii4 

»p  i  oixt  bodies.    la  this  fcnie  the  chemifts  naufea. 

>tf  ^istt  cali  their  art  anatottua  JPagyricuy  fpa-  AN ATTOMt  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  IflandSf 

^rsQl  inatomy.    accordingly  they  fpeak  of  the  in  the  South  Sea.  I^ong.  170. 9.  £•  l^t.  %o.  zo.S^ 

^:^af  of  vitriol,  of  fulphui',  5:c.  ANAUDI,  thofe  who  are^dumb.    See  neiLt  ai^ 

iuTOMY  or  BRUTiis.    See  Comparative  tide. 

ZuToxY.  ANAUDIA,  among  naturalifts,  denotes  dumb- 

AiiTONY  OF  Plants  may  be  confidered  as  a  nefs,  or  a  want  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech.    Anaudia 

i'.^t  of  comparative  anatomy,  othcrwife  called  is  by  fome,  made  to  diffep  from  aphonia^  as  the 

-  imesw^.  The  parts  of  plants  which  conic  un-  former  is  owing  to  a  dcfcA  sf  the  nerves  of  the 

t3ic2io3iical  confideration  are,  the  roots,  wood,  tongue,  the  Utter  to  that  of  the  nerves  of  the 

'^Mt.  pu:^,  fruit,  leaves;   flowers,  Sec.    The  a-  Jarynx.    Infants  and  mutes  are /z/Mui/i>  omumm,  not 

uce.f  of  ve^ttables  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in-  aphony  ot<pun»t, 

t«:2;uf  Malpigbi,  and  Dr  Grew,  though  con-  ANAVINOA,  in  botany,  a  ^ee  of  a  middle 

k'.nbly  promoted  b/  Ruyfch,  who  by  a  pecu-  lize,  that  grows  in  Malabar  in  the  Bail  Indies, 

-'xabixl  of   injci^ion  produced  divers  &e-  efpecialfy  about  Cochin.    It  is  an  evergreen,  aQ4 

•.'^oiurfyftcmsof  vcfleU  of  fruit,  leaves,' and  the  its  fruits  and  berries  are  ripe  in  Auguft.    The 

i;c  Suinething  of  the  fame  kind  has  alfo  been  juice  of  the  berries  drank,  excites  fweat,  cures  ma- 

^•^^  :y  Tbummiagius.    Some  maj^e  F.  Fabri  the  Ggnant  diftempers,   and  keeps  the  body  open^ 

"-^kr^tf'ihiifcience ;  and  alledge  that  Malpighi  A  decodion  of  the  leaves  in  water  makes  a  fit 

'^^  I  ouny  of  his  difcoveries  from^him.  Dr  Hi^b-  bath,  fof  fuch  as  a^e  a^idted  with  pains  in  th^ 

^^c  ^hlft  book  of  Generation,  Dr  Sharrock  on  joints. 

•^'.' ;<jr«ption  of  plants,  and  Dr  Hook  in  his  ANAUMACHION,  [from  «,  negatiTe»  wiv,  a 

^i^riphia,  have  alfo  given  fomc  obfervations  Jbip^  and  ft»z'f*^9  ^fs^^y]  *"  antiquity,  the  crime 

^^!iu  way,  though  only  collaterally.    See  of  refufing  to  ferve  in  the  fleet. 

*^^^Ti-  AN  AX,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  hero,  or 

'^MTRIPSIS,  [from  «»•  and  T^iC«i»,  I  wear,]  demigod.    The  word  feems  formed  of  the  He- 

->  i^Snt  QQcdicine,  denotes  fridtion.    The  word  brew  anaMm^  or  enaktm^  which  flgnifies  the  fame. 

^^'^e'X[.t%  written  (imply  trip&s.  Some  will  have  it  originally  to  import  giants,  cal- 

'•  *ANATRON.».^  The  fcum  which  fwims  led  alfo  ytty^nn,  earth  bom.    Sec  Anak.    Cicero 

I'P'-^tittBoltcn  ^lafs  in  the  nimace,  which,' when  fays,  that  the  three  eldeft  fons  of  Jupiter,  called 

"^"^'^  ^fi^  mdts  m  the  air,  and  coagulates  into  Ajorxv^M,  were  alfo  demoninated  a;ziZf£i. 

tamnu's  fili.    It  is  likewifc  that  fait  which  ga-  ANAXAGORAS,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 

^*f'  upon  the  walU  of  vaults.                          '  philofophers  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Cla^omene 

^  ««;AuTKON,pLimmedtVomgIafs,asabovede-  in  Ionia  about  the  70th  Olympiad.    He  gave  up 

*-.xd,ii  the  fame  with  what  others  caller/  w/W,  his  patrimony,  to  be  more  at  Icifure  to  ftudy  phi- 

"^»^locgU&.                                             ^  lofopy.    He  went  iirft  to  Athens,  and  taught  elo« 

V  Akatrok,  or  NATR0N,akind  of  native  fait-  qUence ;  after  which,  having  put  himfelf  under  the 

^^«or  mtret  f9und  in  Egypt,    it  is  of  a  cineri*  tuition  of  Ana^imen^s,  he  gave  Icffons  in  philofo- 

■^'•1  colour,  vid  bitter  talte,  approaching  to  fal  phy  |  but  only  to  particular  friends  and  difciplesy 

*"xoaiac.    It  is  the  produce  of  a  huge  lake,  on  and  with  extreme  caution.    This  did  not  preventf 

'"  kfacc  of  which  it  is  gathered,  in  form  of  a  but  rather  occafioned  his  being  accufed  of  impiety, 

'*"•         '  and  thrown  into  priCbn,  notwithftanding  the  in 

4 )  AsATiOM  is  alfo  a  compound  fait,  made  of  fluence  of  Pericles,  his  difciple  and  intimate.  Ha« 

^^xklime,  alum,  vitriol,  common  fait,  and  nitre  ;  ving  been  condemned  to  exile,  he  opened  ichool 

^  li  1  flox  to  promote  the  fufion  and  purifica-  at  Lampfacus^  where  he  was  extremely  honour- 

"^   or  metals.  cd  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  ftill  more 

'•)Aj5at»os  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  terra  fara-  after  his  death.    Sec  next  article.    He  is  iaid  to 

^'^^i  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  black,  have  wrote  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature.    His 

^  '1  xnd  blue,  principal  tenets  were,  that,— All  things  were  in 

^  -^^ATROPE,  [emr^Km  from,  »ntr^wm  to  fub-  the  beginning  confufediy  placed  together,  without 

Vn/j  a  fubverfioQ  or  relazatioa  of  the  Itomachi  motion  5  that  the  principle  of  things  is  at  the  fame 

time 
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<tinK  one  an4  multiplexi  which  he  therefbre  cal-  naximtmier.  They  are  alio  nomiiiated  bfhpai^ 

]eil  bomameriesi  or  fimilar  particles,  deprived  of  and  ftood  oppolod  to  the  anatomiAs.    I'bcy  >^ 

.life:  Tha^  befides  this  there  exifted  from  all  etcr-  the  moft  andcnt  fed  of  pbilofopbical  athc^ 

iiity,  another  principle,  an  infinite  and  incorpo-  they  allowed  of  nothing  in  nature  but  bo^ 

real  fpirit,  who  |;ave  the  particles  a  motion  ;  that  Thefe  bodies  tliey  aflerted*  adaiit  of  quaii| 

fuch  as  were  homogeneal  united,  and  fuch  as  were  which  produce  and  deiln)y  each  other»  to  a  c^ 

*heterogeneaI  feparated :  That  in  this  manner,  li-  without  hegfnning  or  end. 

milar  things,  being  united  to  luch  as  wete  iimi-  ANAXiM£N£S,  an  eminent  Greek  phtlj 

lar,  fuch  as  had  a  circular  motion  produced  hea-  phcr,  born  at  Miletus,  the  tiriend»  foholar,  i 

venly  bodies ;  the  lighter  particles  afcended  ;  thofe  fucccflbr  of  Anaxiinander,  He.diffufecl  Icme  l| 

which  were  heavy  dcfcended.;  and  the  rocks  of  upon  the  obfcurity  of  his  roafter's  fyftcm. 

the  earth,  being  drawn  up  by  the  force  of  the  air,  made  th't  iirft  principle  of  things  to  confifl  in 

took  fire,  and  became  ftars,  beneath  which  the  air,  which  he  confidered  as  infinite,  and  to  w^ 

fun  and  moon  took  their  Nations.    Thus  he  did  he  afcnbed  a  perpetual  motion.  He  aUVrted,  \ 

pot  cofifider  the  ftars  as  divinities.  Neither  did  he  ail  things  which  proceeded  from  it  were  dc^ 

<ioubt  the  immortality  of  the  foul.:  for,  being  and  drcumfcribed;  and  that  this  air,  theref^ 

afked  upon  his  death*bed  if  he  wifhed  to  be  car*-  was  Ood,  (\nce  the  divine  power  refided  in  it  \ 

fied  back  to  his  own  country,  '*  It  is  no  matter,''  agitated  it.    Cold  and  moifture,  heat  and  mot) 

replied  he,  **  for  there  is  a  near  cut  to  hea*oen  £rom  rendered  it  vifible,  and  drefied  it   in   difte^ 

every  place."  forms,  aocording  to  the  different  degrees  of  I 

ANAXAGORIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  ob-  condenfation.     All  the  elements  thus  proct 

ferved  in  honour  of  Anaxagoras.    The  occaRon  ed  from  heat  and  cold.     The  earth   waS| 

of  its  being  inftituted  was  this:  Anaxagoras -dy-  his  opinion,  one  continued  flat  furface. 

ing  at  Lampfacus,  the  magiftrates  of  that  city  Anaximenes,  the  fonof  Ariftoclesof  Lamfj 

aiked  him,  whether  he  defired  any  thing  to  be  cus,  an  orator,  the  difdple  of  Diogenes  the  Cyt 

done  for  him  \  He  replied,  that  on  the  anniver-  and  of  Zoilus  the  railer  againft  Homer.     He  i 

fary  of  his  death  the  boys  fhould  have  leave  to  preceptor  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  fo)I<^ 

plav.  ed  him  to  the  wars.    Alexander  being  inceni 

ANAXANDRIDES,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  againfl  the  people  of  Lampfacus,  they  ftnt  t 

who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  king  of  Ala-  philofopher  to  intercede  sfor  theni*    Alexand 

cedonia,  and  wrote  65  plays.  knowing  the  caufi:  of  his  coming,  fwure  that 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  philofopher  of  Abdera,  a  vould  do  the  very  reverfc-of  whatever  he  dtfiij 

follower  of  Dennocritus,  and  highly  efteemed  by  of  him.    Anaximenes  begged  of  him  to  b^ 

Alexander  the  Great.    His  end  was  equally  tragi-  Lampfacus  and  extirpate  the  inhabitants,  or  \ 

c.!i  ind  heroic.    Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  them  for  flaves.    Alexander  unwilling  to  brd 

tho  enemy.    Nicocreon,  tyrsmt  of  Cyprus,  order-  his  oath,  and  not  able  to  elude  this  flratagd 

ed  him  to  be  pounded  alive  in  a  mortar;  where>«  pardoned  the  people  of  Lampfacus. 

4ipon  he  replied — *«  Beat  as  thou  wilt  on  the  hag  ANAZARBA,  or  ArfAZAaaus,  a  town  of  ^ 

of  Ariftarchus,  ^rm/^^ thou  canft  not  hurt."   On  licia,  on  the  river  pyr^nus,  the  l^irth  place  I 

this  the  tyrant  faid  he  would  out  out  his  tongue,  DiofcorideB,  and  of  the  poet  Oppi;in.     It  was  i 

whereupon  the  philofopher  bit  it  off,  and  fpit  it  tenvards  called  Co/area^  in  tio^our  of  Aiigufll 

at  him.  or  Tiberius.     It  was  deflroyed  by   a  dreadf 

ANAXIMANDER,  a  famous  Greek  philofo-  earthquake,  in  the  year  s^$<»  ^lo"g  ^J***  ^^''^ 

phcr,  bom  at  Miletus  in  the  4»d  olympiad.  *  He  •^her  important  cities:  but  they  were  all  repair^ 

was  the  firft  who  publicly  taught  philofophy,  and  at  a  vaft  exi>ence,  by  the  emperor  Juftin ;  w^ 

wrote  upon  phitofophical  fubjeds.  He  carried  his  was  fo  much  affedtod  with  their  misfortune,  tfi;^ 

refearches  into  nature  very  far  for  the  time  in  putting  off  his  diadem  and  purple,  he  appear^ 

which  he  lived.    It  is  faid  that  he  difcovered  the  for  feveral  days  in  fackcloth. 

obhquity  of  the  Zodiac,  was  the  firft  who  publtih-  ANAZARBEIS,  or  )  The  inhabitants  of  An| 

ed  a  geographical  table,  invented  the  gnomon,  ANAZARBENI,    J   zarba*    Sec  laft  articN 

and  fet  up  the  firft.  fun-dial  in  an  open  place  at  La-  ANBAR,  a  t«)wn  of  Indoiftan.                       ' 

«eda;mon.    He  taught,  that  infinity  of  things  was  ANBERTKEND,  [in  the  Eaftem  LanguagI 

the  principal  and  univerfal  element ;  that  this  in-  literally,  the.  cipem  of  the  waterj  0/  Jifrs]  a  cdlj 

finite  always  prcfcrved  its  unity,  but  that  its  parts  brated  W)k  or  the  Brachmans,  whertrin_the  Ind 

underwent  changes;  that  all  things  came  fibm  an  philofophy  and  religion  are  contained.    It  I 

it ;  and  that  alt  were  about  to  return  into  k.  Ae-  divided  into  50  bethsf  or  difcourfes,  each  of  wnio 

cording  to  all  appearance,  he  meant,  by  this  db-  confifts  of- ten  chapters.    It  has  been  tranflate 

fcure  and  indeterminate  principle,  the  chaos  of  the  from  the  original  Indian,  into  Arabic,  under  tn 

other  philolbphers.    He  afferted,  that  there  are  title  of  Morat  at  Maam^  i.  e.  the  marrow  of  i» 

aiT infinity  of  worlds ;  that  the  ftars  arc  compofed  telligence.                                                           , 

of  air  and  fire,  which  are  carried  in  their  fphercs,  ANBLATUM,  in  botany.    See  Apkyllo« 

and  that  thefe  fphcres  are  gods ;  and  that  the  earth  It  is  alfo  named  by  Linnseus  lathraa,  &c. 

}s  piaced  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe,  as  in  a  com-  *  ANBURY,  n*/.  See  Ambury. 

taon  centre.    He  added,  that  infinite  worlds  were  ANCA,  or  An ctjsi  in  middle  age  writers,  tnj 

the  produd  of  infinity,  and  that  corruption  pro*  -thigh  or  hind  leg.                                               4 

eeeded  from  feparation.  Materialifm  is  alfo  afcf  ib-  ANCARANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pop^ 

'€di  to  him.    See  next  article.  dominions,  and  maich  of  Aacona)  fituatcd  5  ^ 

"NAXIMAfi^DRlANSt  the  followers  of  Ar  '                                               ^ 
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r%.  of  iftofi,  aw)  St  N.  K.  of  RMUe*    Long,  13. '  of  ConfhdnB,  part  of  the  duty,  which  ddldmi 

^.tlJL  41. 48.  N.  owe  their  parents,  confiftft  in  woHhipping  them 

AHUSrtRt  [Sax.  from  ant  and  eeajhrf  a  when  dead.    This  iervice,  which  makes  a  conli- 

A^  t  toirn  ia  libcohilhire,  under  a  bill,  8  derable  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Chinefe,  is  iaid 

£bha  Gtaatham,  and  15  South  of  Lincoln,  to  have  been  inftituted  by  the  emperor  Kun,  the 

ITilrdifRaaians  ruled  in  South  Britain,  it  was  fifth  in  order,  firom  the  foundation  of  that  and- 

(kkACnricaUnay  and  was  fituated  on  the  Ro-  ent  empire.  The  Chinefe  have  both  a  folemn  and 

ua\i^r.   Ia  thoie  days  it  was  very  popu*  ordinary  worfliip,  which  they  pay  thehr  anceftors* 

;   Lfisaditinn  abonods  with  remnants  of  ant»>  The  foxmer  is  held  regularly  twice  a-year,  viz.  in 

X*sf.  Then  ait  large   ftone  quanries  in  its    ^uing  and  autumn,  with  much  pomp*  One,  who 

BpriMmd^  and  the  rocks  lie  very  near  the  was  preient  at  it,  gives  the  following  account  of 

i:hL  I/ng.  30.  c.  W.  Lat.  53.  30.  N.  the  ceremonies  on  that  occafiou:  The  iacrifices* 

INCiSlU,  a  finall  town  in  Oxfoitfihiiv,  on  were  made  hi  a  chapel,  well  adorned,  where 

tlrbviffsof  Berkihire.  there  were  fix  ahars,  fumilhed  with  cenfers,  ta- 

AJSC£}HS,  a  towir  of  Pnmoe,  feated  on  the  P^  s^d  flowers.    There  were  3  minifters,  and 

Ir-;,  bthe  dqiaitment  of  Lower  Loire,  20  m.  behind  them,  2  young  accdites.    The  3  former 

Lof  Xotz.   Long.  I.  f,  W.  Lat.  47.  20.  N.  went,  with  a  profound  filence,  and  frequent  ge« 

I.' *  ANCESTOR.  IT./ [aiirr/rtfr,Lat.a/rM;^rsf,  nnflexions^  towards  the  five  altars,  pouring  out 

K  te  from  whom  a  peribn  defcends,  either  by  wine  i  ,aftevwanls„  they  drew  near  to  the  fixth» 

*i<  &6ff  or  the  mother.    It  b  diftingmfhed  by  ^nd,  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  halt' 

r^Mr;  which  is  not,  like  ance/oTf  a  natural,  bowed  down,  they  (aid  their  piayen,  with  a  low 

">: M  dcDoaunatioo.    An  hereditary  monarch  voice.    The  minifters  then  went  to  the  altar;  the 

bxccs  to  his  mme/iors ;  an  derive,  to  his  pre*  officiating  prieft  took  up  a  veflcl  full  of  wine, 

^^u-^  and  drank ;  then  kked  up  the  head  of  a  deer  or 

A>d  fte  fits  huried  with  her  tfitr^yforr,  goat;  after  which,  taking  fire  firom  the  altars 

Oi  iaatonib  where  never  ibandal  flept,           '  ^^7  aQ  lighted  a  bit  of  paper ;  and  the  •minilter 

Smthisof  hcr's.  of  the  cetemonies  turning  towards  the  people, 

^W^wrrV  Much  ai9  ahdvt  Notbhf.  ^  with  a  high  voice,  that  he  gave  them  thanks 

^^rn  the  paternal  aneeftor  of  Ninus,  the  U-  in  the  name  of  their  anceftora,  tor  having  fo  well 

^«iOms,  the  grandimther  of  Nimrod;  whofe  honotu^  them ;  and,  in  rccompence,  he  promi- 

^vsMus,  the  father  of  Ninus.    Raleigb.  ^  them,  00  their  part,  a  plentifnl  harveft,  a 

Ob^!  whyypr'ythee  whatami?'  fknow  fruitful  ifiue,  good  health,  and  long  hfe,  and 

{Jr^Aff,  gramlficc,.and  great  grandfire  too:  ^  thofe  advantages,  that  are  moft  pieafing  to 

n  cwttr  I  derive  my  pedigree,  nien^    The  Chineie  give  tlicir  anceftors  another 

I  OS  botguefs  beyond  the  fourth  degree.  fim^der  and  more  private    worihip.     To   this 

^.Trilof  my  forgotten  anteftwu  ^^>  they  have,  in  their  houies,  a  niche  or  hol- 

^ff^baofeaithlxkelmn,  orfonsofwhofes.  low  place,  where  they  put  the  names  of  their 

JOrjden.  deceafed  lathers,  where  they  put  the  names  of 

''-^  AiCMTOzs,  ANCIENT  HONOURS  PAID  TO.  thcir  dcceafed  fathers,  and  make  prayers  and  ot 

*'«  ii«s  have  paid  honours  to  thcfa-  anceftors.  ferings  of  perfumes  and  fpices  to  them,  at  certain 

L^  f  Ttrly  the  departed  fouls  of  thcir  fore-  times,  with  bowing,  &c.    They  do  the  like  at 

ly^  tfcc  Romans  worfhipped  under  the  their  tombs*     The  Jews,  fettled  in  China,  are 

V^^J**™  of  laresf  hmures^  and  houfebold  fiud  to  woiihip  their  anceftors,  like  the  heathens, 

hT'  ^^^  ancient  tombs  were  a  kind  of  vui  with  the  lame  ceremonies,  except,  that  thcjT 

17'^  or  nther  altars,  wherein  obkitions  were  oflcr  not  fwine's  flclh.  Near  their  iynagogues  they 

'^  ^7  tlie  kindred  of  the  deceafed.  bave  a  hall,  or  court  of  anceftore,  wherein  ate 

;  AKtsToas  MODERN  HONOuas  PAID  TO.  uiches  for  Abraham,  liaac,  &c.    The  Jefuiu  al- 

'^[JJ^^         ftill  their  anniverfary  feafts,  in  fo  conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  gene* 

y^  of  thor  anceftors,  which  they  call  /Wi-  nd,  to  conform  to  this,  and  many  other  fi^>crfti« 

:'.  *'^»  q-  d.  k'tni/o!k*j  fahbath^  wherein  they  tious-cuftoma  of  the  Chinefe.    There  Ss  one  pe- 

-*:  i»raai  Tifiti  to  the  dead  in  their  graves,  and  culiarity  of  another  kind,  wherein  the  Chinefe 

IV^"^  prorifions,  eatables,  and  prefents,  of  Ihow  their  regard  for  their  anoeftord ;  in  propor- 

f ?u^^  kinds.    They  interrogate  thera,  with  *ion  as  aay  of  their  defcendcnts  are  preferred  to- 

<  hcicnuble  cries,  What  they  arc  doing  ?— •  a  higher  degree  or  dignity,  their  dead  anceftors 

^%  fpcnd  their  time?— What  it  is  they  «c,  at  thc^  fame  time,  prcfeited  and  ennobled 

IvT^  the  like.    The  Quojas,  a  people  tof  with  them.    The  kings,  Ven-Van,  Veu^Van,  and 

J^  offer  Sacrifices  of  rice  and  wine  to  their  Cheu«Cum,   who  were  defceoded   from   vaflal 

^'^**)  before  they  undertake  any  confiderable  kines,  when  they  mounted- the  imperial  throne, 

^^/3-  The  anniveHaries  of  their  deaths  arc  aV  raited   thtir   anceftors,   from  the    vaflal   ft:ate,. 

f'   .^  by  their  fiunilies  with  great  folemnity.  wherein  they  had  lived,  to  the  dignity  of  empe- 

;  '}^  invokes  the  ibul  of  his  father  and  mo-  rors  \  fo  that,  the  iame  honours  were,  for  the  fu*' 

^yonu^e  trade  flouriib,  and  the  chace  fuc-  ttire,  rendered  them,  as  if  they  had  been  empe- 
rors of  China.    The  £une  example  ^vas  followed 

^^^*  A^CESToas,  WORSHIP  OF,  AMONG  THB  by  fubfequcnt  kings,  and  now  obtains  among  the 

^Jy^^*  Tbe  Chinefe  feem  to  have  diftingui(h*  grandees  and  literati ;  all  now  woHhtp  their  an. 

^*^9(:|vn  shove  all  other  nations,  in  the  ve»  ceftors,  According  to  the  rank  which  they  them. 

^^  they  bear  their  anceftocs.    %  tbe  law»  felvcs  hold  in^thc  world.    If  the  foo  be  a  manda* 

rin. 
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fin,  arid  ^c  father  only  a  dodtor,  the  latter  is  *        Ue  iaid,  and  wept ;  then  fprcad  his  (iri^  { 

buried  as  a  dodtor,  but  lacrificed  to  as  a  manda-  fore                                                 (ilioi 

rin.    The  like  holds  in  degradations,  where  the  The  wihds,  and  rcachM  at  length  the  Cunj 

condition  of  the  fathers  is  that  of  theur  fons.  Their  anchors  dropt,  his  crew  the  vefids  mq 

•  ANCkSTllEL.  adj.  [from  ancejlor.]  Claimed  DrJ 
from  anceftors ;  relating  to  anceftors  z  a  term  of  %» It  is  ufed,  by  a  metaphor,  for  any  thing  wt.| 
law.*^Limitation  in  adtibn3<  anceftrely  was  anci-  confers  (lability  or  fecurity. — which  hope  we  h| 
cntly  fo  here  in  England.    Hale*  as  an  anchor  of  the  foul,  both  fare  and  (ledfl 

•  ANCESTRY,  »• /l  [from  aneejfor^  i.  Line-  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  tlie  veil.  j\ 
age ;  a  feries  of  anceftors,  or  progenitors ;  the  3.  The  forms  of  fpeech  In  which  it  is  mo(l,rq 
perfuns  who  compofe  the  lineage.  n^only  ufed»  are,  to  eajl  anchor ^  to  Ije  or  r'$de\ 

Phedon  I  hight,  quoth  he ;  and  to  advance'  anchor. — The  Turkiih  general,  perceiving  t{ 

Mine  anctflry  from  famous  Coradin,  t^e  Khodiaiis  would  ppt  be  drawn  forth  to  ba^ 

Who  firft  to  raife  our  houfe  to  honour  did  be-  at  fca,  withdrew  his  fleet,. when  cafting  anchor <,  ^ 

gin.                                                     Spen/er^  landing  his  men,  he  bnmt  the  com.     Ajic/j 

A  tenacious  adherence  to  the  rights  aiid  liber-  Biftory  of  the  TurJu,    , 

ties  tranfmitted  from  a  wife  and  TtrtuouB  anccfiry^  Entering  \|ith  the  tide, 

public  fpint,  and  a  love  of  one's  country,  are  He  drop^d  his  anehorsy  and  his  oars  he  plyM 

the  fupport  and  ornaments  of  government.  Adf»  Furl'd  every  fail,  and  drawing  down  the  nv 

Sfin.,  His  vcfTel  moor 'd,  and  made  with  haulfcrs  f| 

Say  from  what  fcepter*d  anceflry  yc  daim,'  '               Dry^ 

Recorded  eminent  in  deathlefs  fame  ?  ,  Far  from  your  capital  my  ffaip  rcfides 

a.  The  honour  of  defcent ;  birth. — ^Title  and  an-  At  Reithrus,  and  fecure  at  anchor  rides.    P\ 

tejtry  render  a  good  man  more  iJluftrious,  but  (a.)  *  Anchor.  «.  /;  ShakeJ^are  feeras  to  h^ 

an  ill  one  more  contemptible.    4ddifon*  ufed  this  word  for  anchoret^  or  an  abftemious 

•  ANCHENTRY.  ir.  /.  [from  emcienu  and  flufe  perfon. 

therefore  properly  to b^  written  Affr/r»/rf.]Antiqui-  To  defpcration  turn  my  trufl  and  hope ! 

ty  of  a  family ;  ancient  dignity ;  appearance  or  proof  An  anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope. 

of  antiquity  w— Wooing,  wedding,  and  repentxngsia  Sha^e/pfA 

a  Scotch  jig,  ameafureand  a  cinquepace ;  the  lit  .  (3.)  Anckors,  ancient,  accounts  of.  1 

fuit  ishot  and  hafty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full' as  molt  ancient  anchors  are  faid  to  have  been 

fantaftical;  theweddingmannerlymodeft,a8amea«  flone ;  and  fometimes  of  woo<l,  to  which  a  gr 

fure  full  of  flate  and  anchentry  ;  and  then  comes  quantity  of  lead  was  ufua^ly  fixed.  In  fome  ptn<i 

repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs  falls  into^  the  baCkets  full  of  ftones,  and  facks  filled  with  fjd 

cinque  pace  fafler  and  failer,  till  he  finks  into  his  were  employed  for  the  fame  ufe.    All  thcfe  w 

grave.    Shake^eare.  let  down  by  cords  into  the  fea,  and  by  their  weij 

ANCUlLCiPS,  f«y«irXu,  cotttraSion^r^ndm>l^f  eyi;]  Aayed  the  courfc  of  the  fliip.    Afterwards  t* 

in  medicine,  denotes  an  abfcdfs,  or  collection  of  were  compofed  of  iron,  and  fiimifhed  with  ted 

matter,  between  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  and  which,  betijg:'  fadened  to  the  bottom  of  the  r\ 

the  nofe.    If  fuffered  to  remain  too  long,  or  un-  prcferved  the  veflel immoveable ;  whence  A2tf»>f 

ildlfully  managed,  it  degenerates,  the  lUgnating  dentes  are  frequently  taken  for  anchors  in 

humours  corrupt,  and  an  ulcer  is  produced^-i-  Greek  and  Latin*  pCNCts.    At  fidt  there  waso 

When  the  tumor  is  broke,  and  the  tears  flow  in-  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  w«re  called  i^n^ 

Toluntarily,  whilft  the  os  lacrymale  is  not  cariotis,  but  in  a  fliort  time  the  fecbnd  was  added  by 

k  is  an  rgyiops;  'but  when  the  ulcer  is  of  a.  long  palamus^.  or  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian  phil 

ftanding,  deep,  fetid,  and  the  os  lycrymalr  be-  pher.    The  anchors  with  two  teeth  were  cal 

comes  carious,  it  is  a  fiflula.    The  cure  is  by  re-  mftfifi^Ku^  or  «^Hf«nfMi ;  and  from  ancient  mol 

ftridion  and  excifion,  tying  it  at  the  root  on  the  ments  appear  to  have  been  much  the. fame  ^y| 

glandula  lacrymalis,  and  when  ready,  cutting  it  thofe  ufed  in  our  days^  only  the  tranfverfe  pl^ 

oflf.    Sec  $ukGERV,lNDKX.  of  wood  upon  their  handles  (the  flock)  .is  wantj 

ANCHIROMACHUS,  in  middle  age  writers,  in  all  of  them.    Every  fhip  bad  fcveral.  anchoj 

denotes  a  kind  of  veflTel,  which,  on  account  of  its  one  of  which,  furpading  all  the  reft  in  bignefs  ^ 
nimble  failing,  was  ufed  for  Uie  conveyance  of    firength,  was  peculiariy  termed  if(«  or /i^rflfjl 

anchors,  and  other  necefl&ry  uteniils  of  fhips.    It  was  never  ufed  but  in  extreme  dangier ;  whei 

is  aUb  witten  ancyromagtUf  angromagu»%  anqturo^  faeram  ancboram  Jol'Oere^  is  proverbially  applj 

magusr  ^nd  anguiromagus.  to  fnch  as  are  forced  to  their  laft  refiige* 

ANCHISES,   in  fiibulous  hiftonr,  a  Trojan  (4<)  Anchors,    description   or  mode^ 

prince,  the  fon  of  Capys,  and  deicended  from  The  anchors  now  made  are  contrived  fp  asj 

Dardanus^    Venus  made  love  to  him  in  the  form  (ink  into  the  ground  as  fbon  as  they  reach  i^  i 

of  a  beautiful  nymph  ;•  and  bore  to  him  JEneas,  to  hold  a  great  Arain  befbre  they  can  be  looleij 

the  hero  of  Virgil's  iEncid.  or  difloxg«d  from  their  fkatldiri.    They  are  cd 

(!•)* ANCHOR,  n.f.[atH:hora^  Lat.}  i. Aheavy  pofed  of  a  (hank,  a  ftock,  a  ring,  and  two  ail 

iron,  compofed  of  a  long  fhank,  having  a  ring  at  with  their  flooks.    The  flock  which  is  a  1<^ 

one  end  to  which  the  cable  is  faitcntd,  and  at  the  piece  of  thnber  fixed  acrofs  the  ihank»  /^^^ 

other,  branching  out  into  two  arnts  or  flooks,  guide  the  flooks  in  a  diredion  perpendicular 

tending  upwards,  with  barbs  or  edges  on  each  the  furface  of  the  ground ;  fo  that  one  of  ^| 

Gde.    Its  uf^  is  to  hold  the  ibip,  by  being  fixed  (inks  into  it  by  its  owii  weight  as  fopn  as  it  »| 

to  the  ground.  tod  i»  fUll  prefenred  fleadily  in  that  pofition 
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tSe  Ud,  vbich,  together  witli  the  ihank,  lies  t  le  anchor  is  good.     In  England,  Frapce,  and 

F::  ai  liic  bottcHB.    In  this  fituation  it  xnuft  ne-  Holland,  anchors  are  made  of  forged  iron ;  but 

erJrjf  6iJtaa  a  great  effort  before  it  can  b^  in  Spain  they  are  fotaetih-seg  niade  of  co{»per,  and 

i'4anl(hnnigb  the  earth  horizontally.     Indeed  like  wife  in  fevcr4  pKrts  of  the:  South  Sea.    Tra- 

lionooJf  hccSe&ed  by.  the  violence  of  tho  vellers  tell  us  gf  pcopic  in  the*  Indies  who  matte 

«^i::Ji7tK!e,orbothof  them,  fometimes  increafed  ufe  of  wooden  aiVchors  m  their  navigalioh. — The 

hrVarhidence  of  thcfea,  and  acting,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  illand  of  Cey^lon,  in  lit^i  of  an- 

b;>]ButD(tjttchthecab)etpitsutmoiltenGon,i  chors,  ufe  huge  round  ftiones ;  and,  in  other  pla- 

^..axcordiogly  may  diliodgc  the  anchor  from  ces,  their  anchors  are  a  kind  of  machines  of  wood, 

^  ^  e^jcciaily  if  the  ground  be  Cbft.  and  oozy,  loaden  with  fton'es.  Sometimes  baps*  of  fand  hive 

'T-m.  When  the  anchor  is  thus  difplaced,  i^  been  made  ufe  of,  but  thefe  chiefly  obtained  ia 

*  -Ju  ihc  lu-phfaley  tO'CoiH^  h^mp. .  Tliat  the  rocky  places,  where  anchor?  would  not  takeiold. 
►"^wfthis  ulcful  .inftrument  .may  be  mora  (6.)  Anchors',  fropor-Tions  of.'  For  the 
-v.y  uadfrtood,  a  reprrii*ntati(;>n  of  it  is  gtvea  the  proportions  of  anchors,  jiccording  to  Man- 
■  3>*te  V.  N*  I.  It  conftfts  of  a  Jojjg  mafly  beam'  waring,  the  flmnk  Ihouid  be  thrice  the  length  of  one 

•  MB  ffe^ed  perpendicularly,  by  at  the  lower  of  the  flooks,.  and  half  the  length  of  the  beam. 
'  i  fffeich  arc  two  armsj  de^  oiF  .equal  thick-  According  to  Aubin,  the  length  of  the  aujhor 

■  ' "  '  "              of 
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--.TO  ;oa  the  upper  part  of  each  arm  (in  this  pa-,  tjvo  axiais  are  ^o  te  7  feet  long,  meafuring  theii>' 

-  f'.is  iflncA  or  thick  pUtc  of  iron,  g  b^  com-  according  to  their,  curvity.  As  to  the  degree  of 
-.cij  iupeJiiicc  an  ifofceles  triangle,  .whofe  bafe  curvity  given  the  arms,  thcrciis  no  rule  for  it^ 
-".xi  uivranU  to  the  middle  of  the  arm.  On  tho  the  workmen  are  there  left;  to  their  own  difcretion'. 
:?rcidot  the  fliank  is  fixed  the  ftpck  tranf-^  T.hc  latter  wrjter  obferves,  that  the  anchor  of  a 

^^■Vjy  with  the  Books  ;  the  ftock  is  a  long  beam,  large  heavy  vcflel  is  fmaller,  iii  propbition,  thai^ 

"^^X  'iic  twd  B^rt?,  ftrongly  bolted  and  hoop-  that  of  a  leflfer  ahd  lighter  One.    The  leafon  he 

t:  \:fAtr  with  iron  rings-  SecalfoN°a.  Clofe  gives  is,*  that  though  the  fea  employs  an  equal 

->"(.  'ie  ibck  is  the  rin|^  a,  to  which  the  cable  6>rce  aga!mft.a  fmall  veflel  as  agaiiUt  a  great  onejf 

-  '^iical,  or  bent :  the  nng  is  cuiioufly  covered,  fuppoftng  the  extent  of  wood  upon  wTiich  the  wa,- 
*  ^  i  number  of  piec^  of  ftort  rope,  which  are  ter  adts  to  be  equal  in  bo^h,  yet  the  little  veflel» 
' '  ''J  4io{it  itfo  as  to  form  a  very  thick  texture  by  reafon  of  its  iiy)crior  Ughtu<jfs,  does  not  make 
•<  ciYc^Ag  calkd  the /Wifni/ii?',  aiid  ufed  to  pre-  fo  much  reliftance  as  the  greater;  the  dcfeA 
*""• 'J^c  cabie  from  U;ing  fretted  or  chafed  by  whereof  muft  .bc.fupplicd  by  the  weight  of  the 
«:  rof.  broFy  Jhip  has,  or  ought  to  have,  3,  anchor.    Fropi  thqfe,  and,  other  hydroftatic  prin-. 


^J«*lf.iTaller, anchors,  for  removing  a  fliip,    might  be  regulated  the^length  of  the  other  part9 
*'.i5;.«aatj.pkjce  in  4  harbour  or  river,  where    pf  the  anchor,    in  this  table  is  .reprefented  like* 


aefifft  forged  fcparatcfy;  then  the  hole' 

•  fikjt  one  cod  of  the  ihanjt  for  the  ringy^ 

•  ^^/*°8  ^^  prcvioully  forgecf,  is  put  into 
:.4taf  the(haak,  aod  the  two  ends  ihut  to- 

•  f<  After  which  the  anns  are  ihot  to  die 
;-*.  «jc  after  the  other,  and  the  anchor  is 

"'='•  Proof  is  made  of  anchors,  by  raifina 
^^1  gieat  hdghty  and  then  kttin^  them  fau 
■-i'Saiind  of  iron  block  placed  acrols  for 
'/Jyjfc.  To  try  whether  the  flooks  will  tura' 
■  ^  "•vttom  and  take  hold  of  the  grbtthd,  £hcy 
7/  "i«  suchor  on  an  even  furface,  with  the  6tkd 
'  <  'iUbc  Books,  and  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
":,  ^^78  on  the  Inrfacc ;  in  cafe  the  anchor 
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Jg^ts 
i«.iACHoii,   METHOD  OF  MAKING.     The    dic  kflgths  of  thc  fliants.' 

I^'^iofthe  at>^Qi  is  a  poi^t  of  grc;^t  impojr-». 
--  Grtatycare  is  therefore  to  be  taken,  that 

•  Y"^  it  k  made  of  be  neither  tff o  foft  nor  too* 

; "« ?  the  Uttar  reodaing  it  MaUe  to  break  an4 

^:^TCcr  tu  ftnuten. '    The  Ibank,  am^s,  and 
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pounds.    The  grcfucJ  is  an  anchor  for  a  fm 

ibiporboat.    a.  The  ftreaxn  anchor,  is  a  fro 

anchor  faiVened  to  a  dream  caUe,  wherewith 

lide  in  rivers,  and  gentle  ftreams,  and  to  ftop 

tide  with  in  fair  weather.    3.  The  ftiect  anch 

is  the  biggeft  and  (Irongeft,  being  that  which  t 

firamen  call  their  laft  hope ;  never  to  be  ufed  b 

in  great  extremity.    This  is  what  the  Ronu 

•     called  oftcbora  facra  ;  the  "Dutch  ^iip^f  amJur^  a 

Jiop  anker;  the  French  maitrejfe  ancrtf  or  gra 

^  mncre. 

(8.)  Anchoks,  in  archite6tQre«  are  a  fort 
carving,  fomewhat  reiembling  anchors.  Th 
are  commonly  placed  as  part  of  the  enrich mci 
of  the  booltins  of  capitals  of  the  Tufcan,  Dor 
and  Ionic  orders,  and  alfo  of  the  boultina  of  b< 
mouldings  of  the-  Doric,  Ionic«  and  Corinthi 
cornices,  anchors  and  egpi  being  carved  alt 
nately  through  the  whole  building* 

(9.)  Anchors,  in  heraldry,  are  emblems 
hope,  and  are  talfen  for  iiich  in  a  fpiritual  as  \t 
as  a  temporal  fenie. 

Anchor,  to  clfar  the,  fignifies  the  getti 
the  cable  off  the  flook.  Generally  alfo,  wt 
they  let  fall  the  anchor,  they  ofe  this  term, 
ice  that  the  buoy-rope,  nor  any  other  ropes,  ha 
about  it* 

Anchor,  to  drag  the,  is  when  the  and 
eives  way,  or  lofes  its  hold  in  the  ground  by  t 
M.  ft)UgUier;  in  hU'Trahi'  de  Nervire^  directs  to  force  of  the  wind,  or  fea,  and  the  TeiTel  dri 
take  the  length  of  the  (hank  in  inches,  and  to  di-    from  the  place. 

fide  the  cube  ofitbr*  1 160  for  the  weight.    The        Anchor,   to  drop  the>  or  cast,  impc 
reafon  is  obrious  y  becaufe  the  quotient  of  the    the  letting  it  down  into  the  Tea.   In  fome  cafes 
cube  of  201  inches',  which  is  the  length  of  an  an-    is  neceffary  to  drop  two  anchors  oppofltc  to  t^ 
ehor  weighing  7000  lb.  divided  by  the  weight,  is    other,  one  of  them  to  keep  the  Ihip  lirm  aga 
xx6o;  and  therefore,  hj  the  rule  of  three,  this    the  tide,  of  Aow,  the  other  againft  the  ebb. 
will  be  a  common  divifor  for  the  cube  of  any        Anchor,  to  pish  the,  to  draw  up  the  flo 
length,  and  a  fmgle  operation  will  fufiice.    The    upon  the  ihip's  fide  after  it  is  catted.   See  the 
iame  author  gives  the  following  dimenffons  of  the    tides  Davit  and  Fish. 
leveral  parts  of  an  anchor.    The  two  arms  gene-       Anchor,  to  ride  at,  m  the  fta-  langu:^ 
rally  form  the  arch  of  a  drcle,  whole  ccrlre  is    the  ftate  of  a  veflel  moored'and  fixed  by  her 
three  eighths  of  the  (hank  from  the  vertex,  or   chors  at  fome  proper  ftation.    Where  a  gi 
point  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  fhauk' ;  and  each    number  of  veflels  are  moored  in  the  iame  p 
ann  is  equal  to  the  iame  length,  or  the  radius;  fo    care  is  to  be  taken  by  the  pilots,  or  thole  % 
that  the  two  arms  together  make  an  arch  of  Z2o    have  the  command,  that  each  ihip  be  at  a  ^ 
degrees :  the  flooks  are  half  the  length  of  the    diftance  from  the  reft,  to  prevent  their  runn 
anns,  and  their  breadth  two  fifths  of  the  faid    fitful  of  each  other ;  alfo  that  they  be  neither 
length.    With  refpe<5t  to  the  thicknefs,  the  dr-    near,  nor  too  fkr  from  land.    Tne  prc^>er  fn 
cumference  at  the  throat,  or  vertex  of  the  ihank^,    betwixt  vefTels  is,  from  two  to  three  cal 
is  generally  made  about  the  fifth  part  of  its    length. 

length,  and  the  finall  end  two  thjfds  of  the  ANCHCm,Tas«()B  the,  denotes  putting  bo4 
throat ;  the  fmall  end  of  the  arms  of  the  ftooks,  on  the  ffooks,  in  the  form  of  flooks  themfd 
three  fourths  of  the  circumference  of  the  fhank  at  to  make  it  broader  than  before,  ufed  when  i 
the  throat.  Thefe  dimenfions  fhould  be  bifrger,  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  bad  groand  to  prei 
when  the  iron»  is  of  a  brd  quality,  e4>ecially  if  call  the  fiiip  from  driving.  In  fome  cafes  they  I1 
iron  is  ufed  inftead  of  forge i  iroiu  to  tallow  the  anchor^  v^'ere  the  ground  is 

(7.)  Anchors,,  tariovs  kinds  9F»  There  foft.  The  advantage  of  this  feems  to  be,  that 
are  3  kinds  of  anchcrs  commonly  ufed;  Xhc.ked^  tallow  fmks  deeper  into  the  ooze,  and  thttai 
^^r,  the ^n3;^iir/^  and  the  ff^f am  anchor,  Thedif-  anchor  finds  harder  ground  at  the  bottonij 
tin^ions  of  anch(  rs  are  tatcn  from  their  ufe«  and    fix  in.  I 

the  proportion  they  bear  in  the  ihip,  wiicre  they  Anchor,  to  stekr  twf  ship  to  HEaj 
are  employed  |  for  that  which  in  one  Ihip  i^nid  to  fteer  the  fhip's  head  towards  tiie  place  w| 
be  called  but  a  kedger^  or  kedge  onch^r^  in  a  lef-  the  anchor  lies  when  they  are  heaving  the  o 
fer  would  br  2l  Jheet  anchor,  i.  The  kedge  an-  into  the  (hip;  that  the  caWe  may  thereby  c 
chor  is  the  fmalleft,  which,  by  reaibn  of  its  li?ht-  the  haufe  with  lefs  refiftance,  and  the  ihip 
nefs,  is  firft  to  ftop  the  ihip  in  kedging  a  r*«^.  vance  towards  Um*  aixhor  with  greater  £acilitj 
This  is- what  the  Dutch  lailors  call  ttverp  aneborf  Anchor,  to  weigh,*  imports  the  a^  of  ii| 
the  French  ixnerc  n  t^ucr*    It  ought  to  wdgh  450    drawing)  or  rcco^cting  the  anchor  iito  the  vid 
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Wbbirti,  or  out  of  an  old  wall,  wher:e  they  wiU  to  the  cornea,  whiert  fcarcc  cv^r  admits  of  a  mi 

iive  three  or  four  years.  They  are  to  be  divided  by  a  blunt  pointed  piir 

•  ;.  AscHiTSA  <^R^FSTALIS,  cT c.iftem  huglofs,  is  fciffars,  and  it.muft  then  be  tried,  wheth<^r  th 
fl  native  of  the  TA'vaTit ;  hut  h^^dy  cnriiph  to  bear  adhere  to  the  eye  ;  and,  if  they  do,  they  m\ 
the  open  air  in  Brirain,  if  it  has  a  dry  famly  f>il.  be  feparated  with  great  cauttc»ii,  with  a  bb- 
I*^  is  a  piYennial  plant,  -with  long  trailing  braocrjes  pointed  ftalpel  ;f'for'thew  is,  in^  this  cafe,  grt 
vaich  lie  on  the  c:ro\!nd.  The  flowers  kre  yel-  danger  of  injuring  the  fight ;  after  which,  th 
Vjw,  and  about  the  fi'/e  of  the  common  feugloft,  miift  be  kepft  from  touching  one  aaother,  to  pi 
and  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  thefe  on  the  fame  vent  their  re-uniting,  by  lint  dipt  in  a  proj 
plants  great  part  of  the  year.                      •  liniment^  and  by  iAje^ionsi "      • 

'.    5.   Anchusa  8EMPERVIRENS,   or  ever-green  ANCHYLOPS;-  See  Anchilops. 

borage,   is  a  ver>-  h.iiTly  pcrcniwal  i>lant,   with  ANCHYLOSIS,    See  AnCYL05rj». 

Weak  trailing  branches.    ♦!<'  grows  naturally  in  ANCI,  pn  Greek,  yaXitfyxAwiV,  ^ujcufit  e!b^*^' 

fome  parts  of  Britain  and  Spain;    The  flowers  are  from  y&iXj»,  a  wenfli^  and  «^xwv.  an  elbofiv^  an 

blue,  and  come  out  between  the  leaves  on  the  pithet  uied  by  Hippocrates,  for  thofe,  who, 

ipike,  like  the  laft.-    They- appear  during  a  great  the  head  of  the  cj /f^aw^ri* flipping  into  the  ^ 

part  of  the  year.'            '  have  an  arm  Ihorter  and'ftn^er  than  it  ought 

.    6.  Anchusa    tinctoria,    or  true   alkanet,  be,  and  feemingly  like  the  elbow  of  a  in-eaf- 

prows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  is  equaUy  har-  whence  they  aie  called  by  fome  mujitlani^  whi 

dy  with  the  oflficinalifc,  {§  7,.\    The  flowers  grow  fully  exprefles  the  Greek  word.    The  diforj 

in  long  fpikes,  coming  ouv  imkricatimf  like*  the  that  gives  ootafion  for  the  name,  happens  eitl 

tiles  of  a  houfe.  in  the  womb,  where  the  os  humeri  fuffers  a  lir 

t    7.  Anchusa  VIRGINIAN  A,  or  puccoon,  grows  ation,  frbm  rtoo  much  moifture;  or 'in  teuc 

liaturally  in  the  woods  of  North  •America  \  and  years,  by  means  of  -an  ^fcefs,  deeply  fcatcd 

being  an  early  plant,  generally  flowers  before  the  bout  the  head  of  the  oj  humeri, 

new  leaves  come  out  on  the  trees;  fothatinibrac  (i;)  *  ANCIENT,  adj.  [annen^  Fr.  nvtiyt 

^"ood!!  where  it  abounds,  the  ground  fcems  en-  Lat.]    i.  ©Id  ;'  that  happened  long  fince  ;  ot"< 

tirely  covered  \vith  its  yellow  flowers.    It  is  a  time;  not  modem.    Ancient  and  6ld  are   dirt 

f>erenntal  plant,  which- fddom  rifcs  a  foot  hgh  in  guiftrcd  ;  oht  relates  to  the  duration  of  the  thi 

good  ground,  but  not  above  half  that  hdght  itfelf,  as,  an  old  coat,  a  coat  much  worn;  a 

where  the  foil  ig  poor.  ^  The  flowers  grow  Jn  loofe  ancient^  to  time  in  general,  af,  an /rffr^-n*  dri 

fpikes  upon  fmooth  ftalks.     ^             *  ^a  habit  ufed  in  former  thnes.    Cutth^s  is  not  ! 

•  8.  Anchusa. T7N0ULATA,  or  Portugal  bug-  ways  obfervcd;  for  we  mention  o/</ f'^V/^t^/j  »•  \ 
lofs,  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  grows  to  the  height  though  old  be  fometimes  oppofed  to  moiierny  . 
of  two  feet,  and  fends  ont  man^'  lateral  branches,  dent  is  feldom  oppofed  to  ne^w^  but  when  /» 
•The  flowers  are  of  a  bright- blue  colour,  and  grow  mears  modem. — Ancient  tenure  is  that,  whr-t 
in  an  inbricated  fpikc.  .-.  .^  •  *  nil  the  manours  belonging  to  the  crc*wn,  in  St  J 
■  (9.) ANCM<'i>A,t»sr$OFTMR.  Theflowersof the  ward's  or  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror**?  d.iys,  < 
ofncinalis  have  obtained  the  name  oi'cordinl  flow*  hold.  The  number  and  name*  of  which  irnnoij 
ers;  to  which  they  have  no  other  title,  than- that  as  all  others  beiopging  to  comrnon  pci-Ains,  i 
they  moderately -cool  and  foftcn*  without  oiffcr.d-  caufed  to-be  written  in  a  book,  after  n  \\\r\ 
ing,  the  palate  or  ftomach  ;  and  thus,  in  warm  made  of  them,  now  remaining  in  the  excluquj 
climates,  or  in  hct  difofcs,  may  in  fome  mca-  and  called  Doomfd;iy  Book ;  andftichas  by  t] 
lure  refrefli  the  patient;  The  root  of  the  tio^iO-  book  appeared  to  hive  belonged  to  the  crcv.-r^ 
ria  is  likcwife  uicd,  not  r.spoflc lied  of  agy  medi-  tha^  time,  arc  called  ancient  demefnt-?.  Cc-A 
cinal  virtue,  Ixit  on  •account  of  its  imparting  an  2-  Cld ;  that  has  b^cn  of  long  dUration. — \\\ 
clifgant  red  colour  to  oily  fubllances;  fo  is  fre»-  the  annent  if?  wi(dom,and  in  length  of  days  \ 
cjuentJy  directed  as  a  colouring  ingredient  for  dcrftardijig.  yob  xii.  72.  Thalcs  aflirms,  tl 
ointments,  pl^.flerF,  &c.  As  the  colour  is  con-  G<>d  •comprehended  all  things,  and  tlut  God  V 
fired  to  the  cortical  part,  the  fmall  roots  sre  to  be  of  all  things  the  moft  ancienty  bec*ufe  he  nci 
prefciTcd,  as  having  proportionably  m(»i*e  bark  iiad  any  b'^rginuiijt;.  Raleigb,  i 
than  the  large  ones.  The  alkanet  root  which  :  • .  •  -  :  •  Induftry  ' 
prow*5  in  Kngland  is  greatly  inferior  to  what  comet  Gave  the  tall  ancient  foreft  to  his  axe.  ThcmJ^ 
lro*a  abioad.  --  3.  >Pa«tt  formcr^^  •.  .  1 
.  ANCHYLOBT.EPHARON,  or  rather  Ancy-  I  fee  thy  fury  :  if  I  lor^er  flay,  i 
LonLEPHARON,  [tVom  a»KyX«f,  bcnt,  r.nd  pj^o^*^  We  ftiall  bcgxn*our  anciext  bickerinrrs. 

the  eye-lid,]  a  diflempcr  of  the  eye-liflM,  wherein  "   ■         •   r  ^  •=♦     •                             Si\iJie/j>r4 

they  fometimes  cohere  to  each  other,  and  fome-  (1.)  Anciknt Demesne, tpvan'ts  in;  Inr.ci! 

timis  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  itfelf.    This  is  eafi-  tion  to  Dr  Johnfon's  extra^  from  C<twcI1,  it! 

ly  fiiftinguiniable  from  the  flight  glewing  up  of  proper  to  mention,  that  the  tenants  in  anci^ 

the  eye-lid.<,  occafiotu»d  by  the  fmall  pox,  or  the  demcfne,  ai^  of  two  ibrtfi  :  the  ojlc  hold  tlJ 

like.   This  diforder  is  fometimes  brought  with  an  lands  frankly  by  charter  ;•  the  othcf  by  copy' 

infant  into  the  world  ;  Ibmctimcs  it  comet  upoR  court-roll,  or  by  the  ver^c,  at  th^  Tvill-  di  t! 

adrlts,  by  a  flefhy  excrefcence  from  the  angles  of  lord,  according  totlie  cuftomof  the  manor.    'V 

the  eyes;  ai»d  fometimes  it  happens  from  acci-  advantages  of  this  tenure  are,   i.  That  tcni^ 
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Sn GLiTNB.  In  later  times,  it  made  a  figure  among  the  other  ftands  the  citadel,  which  commands d 

the  Hanfe  towns ;  being  advantageoufly  (Ituated  town  and  harbour.    The  ftreets  are  nairow  ai 

amidft  excellent  pafture  lands,  and  fertile  com  uneven ;  and  the  public  and  private  building's 

^elds ;  and  the  river  Penc  affording  good  oppor-  fierior  to  thofe  of  the  other  great  to^vns  in  It » 

tunities  of  fiihing  and  exporting  their  produce.  The  cathedral  is  a  low  dark  ftrudure ;  and  Un)v. 

*  ANCLE.    See  Ankle.  the  front  is  xrovercd  with  fine  marble,  tJiC  arc 

ANCLIFF,  a  fmall  town  in  Lancaihire,  two  tedure  has  neither  beauty  nor  regularity,     i 

miles  from  Wigan.    It  has  a  hot  fpring,  called  churches  of  St  Dominic,  and  the  Francirc^i 

the  Burning  Well.  have  each  an  excellent  pifture  of  Titian,     ll 

ANCOATES,  a  village  in  Lancaihire,  a  mile  exchange  where  the  merchants  meet,  is  a  hvA 

from  Mancheiler.  fome  fquare  portico,  in  which  is  an  equeftriai.  i 

ANCOBER,  a  territory  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  tue  of  Trajan.    At  the  4  comers  arc  4  otii^rr  ( 

Guinea,  fo  named  frt)m  the  rtvtr  which  runs  thro*  tues.    The  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  which  \J 

it.    See  next  article.  built  upon  the  mole,  remains  almoft  entire,  w 

Ancober,  or  Rio  Cor  be,  a  river  of  Africa,  its  infcription.    It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  m 

in  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea,. the  banks  of  which  beautiful  monuments  of  ancient  Roman  granc'<^ 

afford  an  agreeable  (hade  in  that  warm  dimate.  exifting.    The  end  of  the  mole  is  foniticd  w] 

There  is  a  pofmlous  village,  on  its  weftern  bank,  ib  or  13  pieces  of  candh.    There  are  about  :J^ 

ANCOME,  a  fellon ;  a  fweOing  that  is  hard  Jews  in  it,  who  refide  in  a  particular  qu^irtcr 

^and  hot.    Baiity  the  city,  and  have  a  fynagogue.    It  is  a  ]^r^ 

(i.)  ANCON,  in  anatomy,  the  curvation  or  thoroughfare  from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Ix^nit 

^exure  of  the  arm,  whereon  we  reft  in  Jenning. —  which  renders  provifions  very  dear.    The  ti 

It  is  commonly  cdled  oUcranum.  idoes  not  tife  here  above  a  foot,  and  near  the  >l 

fi.)  Ancon,  in  antiquity,  was  ufedby-tbe  Car-  ditenanean  it  is  fcarce  vifible.    Long.  15.  5. 

thaginians,  to  denote  a  dark  prifon  or  dungeon.  Lat.  43. 36.  N. 

Suidas  mentions  one  of  this  kind,  in  which  Ge-  ANCONEUS  musculus,  in  anatomy,  '. 

limer  uled  to  put  all  who  difpleafed  him ;  from  Jixt\  mufcle  of  the  elbow,  lb  called,  as  beinv  li^ 

wrliich  Belifarius  ddirered  many  merchants  of  the  ate  behind  the  folid  of  the  ancony  or  elbuw. 

£aft,  whom  the  tyrant  intended  to  put  to  death.  ANCONES.    See  Ancon,  N^.  3. 

(3.)Ancoii,  in  arcbite^re,  is  u£ed  to  denote  (i.)  *  ANCON Y.  «.  /  [in  the  11  on  miil 

the  comer  or  quoin  of  walls,  crofs^ieams,  or  bloom  wrought  anto  the  figure  of  a  flat  iron 

rafter^.  Ancon es,  in  the  ancient  archite^ure*  de-  about  3  feet  long,  with  ^  ^uare  rough  knobsi 

noted  t})e  two  branches  of  a  fquare,  which  meet  at  each  end.    Chambers* 

in  an  angle  refembling  the  letter  L  ;  as  well  as  the  .  (3.)  An  cony,  vtexomt  and  manufactv 

'brackets  or  ihouldering  pieces,  called  £0i{/&/rj  and  of.    About  3  quarters  of  a  cwt.  is  mcHcil 

corMU  by  the  modems.  from  ^  fow  of  cafl  iron  ;  then  hammcnd  at  t 

(4.)  Ancon»    in  geography,    applied  to  the  forge  into  a  mafs  of  a  feet  long,  and  of  a  i«)u 

angles  or  flexures  of  rivers ;  and  fometimes  to  the  fhape,  called  a  bloom  ;  this  is  feni  to  the  U\c 

tops  of  mountains.  where,  after  a  or  3  heats,  it  is  brought  to  the 

ANCONA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's  gure  above-mentioned, C)  i.)  andc.»lled  a ;  iv:-' 

territories  in  Italy.    It  lies  between  the  g\Uph  of  The  middle  part  beat  out  at  the  finery',  id  .?*' 

Venice  and  mount  Appenine,  which  bound  it  on  3  feet  long,  and  of  the  ihape  and  thickner.* 

the  N.  as  do  Abruzzo  on  the  E.  and  the  duchy  whole  is  to  be ;  this  is  fcnt  to  the  chifery,  vv 

«f  Spoletto,  and  that  of  Urbino,  on  the  V.  The  the  ends  are  wrought  to  the  fli|pc  of  the  midJ 

air  is  indifierent ;  but  the  foil  is  fruitful,  particu-  and  the  whole  made  into  a  bar.    See  Bar. 

larly  in  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  there  is  great  plenty  AX^ORARUM  urbs,  a>*i^  n«Xi;,  a  city 

of  wax  and  honey.  It  contain  jfcveral  large  to*\Tis,  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites,*  towards  the  R 

particularly  Fermo,  Loretto^  Recanati,  Macera-  Sea;  ib  called  becaufe  there  was  in  thenci] 

ta,  Jefi,  Tolentino,  AfcoU,  Ofimo,  St  Severino,  bourhood  a  ftone  quarry,  in  which  they  hew 

Monte  Alto,  Camerino,  and  Ripatranfone,  which  ftone  anchors,  before  iron  anchors  came  to 

are  all  archiepifcopal  or  epifcopal  fees.  ufed. 

Ancona,  a  fca-port  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  ANCOURT,  Florent  Carton,  d',  an  emint 

the  diftrid  of  that  name,  and  the  fee  of  a  biihop ;  Freiurh  a^tor  and  dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Fa] 

fituated   15  m.  N.  of  Loretto,  and   130  £.  of  tainblcau,in  1661.    He  ftudied  in  the  Jefuits  cl 

Rome.  It  wasformcriy  the  fineft  jjort  in  all  Italy,  lege  at  Paris,  under  father  de  la  Rue  ;  who,  q 

being  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  covering  in  him  a  remarkable  capacity  for  lea^ 

year  115;  but  was  almoft  mined »  and  its  trade  ing,  was  extremely  defirousof  engaging  i>>^ 

ioft  ;  though  it  has  again  -revival  through  the  pa-  their  order  ;  but  Ancourt's  averfion  to  a  religiM 

tronage  of  Clement  XII,  who  made  it  a  free  port,  life  tendered  all  his  eflforts  ineffedtual.    Afttr 

and  built  a  mole,  for  the  fccurity  of  the  Lirbour,  had  gone  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  he  i| 

upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole.    This  mole  plied  himftlf  to  the  dvil  law,  and  was  adnutt 

is  above  xooo  feet  in  length,  j6o  in  breadth,  and  advocate  at  17  years  of  i^ge.    But  falling  in  j^ 

60  in  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  fea.   Its  bar-  with  an  adlrefs,  he  married  her,*  and  turned 

bour  is  the  bdl  in  all  the  pope's  dominions,  and  the  ftage,  where  he  foon  greatly  diftinj?"""! 

abounds  with  a  peculiar  fpeaes  of  ihell  fiQi,  call-  himfelf>  not  only  as  an  aftor,  but  as  a  drarpii 

cd  baJlanu    The  town  lies  round  it  on  two  hills ;  author.    His  plays  had  fuch  prodigious  fucat 

one  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  Cape  St  Syriaco,  that  moft  of  the  players  grew  rich  trom  tlic  p 

^m  whence  thoe  id  a  ddightfiBl^pcoTpedt.    On  fits  of  thcftu  iiis  merit  ^rocu^d  him  a  ffivour*'-^ 
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fs^ashulum  will  ftretch  by  the  child's  fucking  and 
crying.  It  was  forincrly»  a  common  opinion  of 
xnidwiveSythat  none  were  bom  without  this  infirmi- 
ty ;  and  hence,  one  of  the  firft  things  after  a  birth, 
was  to  cut  the  ilring  of  the  infant's  tongue.  Fa- 
bncius  ab  Aquapendente  complains  feverely  of 
the  officioufnefs  of  midwives,  who,  without  ever 
examining  the  condition  of  the  frimuwy  pradtife 
the  operation  promifcuoully  on  all  infants,  from 
an  opinion,  that,  without  it,  the  Qhild  would  ne- 
ver  be  able  to  fpeak.  But  according  to  this  au* 
thor,  there  is  fcarcely  one  child  among  100,000, 
in  whom  this  ligament  needs  any  cutting  at  all. 
In  fome  paits  of  Italy,  the  midwi  ves  preferve  a  long 
nail  on  their  right  thumb,  fafhiontd  like  a  knife, 
wherewith,  as  fuon  as  the  child  is  born,  they  cut 
the  ligamant.  In  other  places,  the  opeiation  is 
performed  with  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  money. 
The  operation  is  painful  to  the  infant,  and  is  fome- 
times  followed  by  inflammations,  and  even  death 
itfclf. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS,  one  that  is  tongue-tied, 
of  has  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  arifing  from 
a  contraction  of  Xhtfrxnum  of  the  tongue.  The 
Ancyloglofii,  by  nature,  are  late  before  they  be- 
gin to  fpeak,  but  foon  fpeak  properly,  after  they 
begin.    See  laft  article. 

ANOYLOMELE,  \jty%vxtft7t7,n^  from  ttyvUs, 
cft)oked>  and  /r^uXn,  a  probe ;]  a  furgeon's  crooked 
probe,  or  prol)c  with  a  hook. 

ANCYLOSIS,  [from  «yxi/Xi»,  hnrdnefs,  or  con- 
lra<ftion,]  in  furgery,  implies  a  diftortion  or  ftiff- 
refa  of  the  joints,  caufed  by  a  fcttlcmcnt  of  the 
humours,  or  a  dillenfion  of  the  nerves,  and  tucre- 
ibre  remedies  of  a  mollifying  and  relaxing  nature 
arc  required. 

ANCYttA,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  near  the  ri* 
▼er  Halys,  faid  to  hare  been  built  by  Midas,  king 
of  Phrypia,  and  named  from  an  anchor  found 
there.  It  was  greatly  improved  by  Auguftus, 
deemed  the  fecond  founder  of  it,  as  appears  from 
the  Marmor  Ancyranum.  It  is  now  called  Angura^ 
or  Angoura.    Long.  33.  E.    Lat.  41.  ao. 

ANCYkOIDES,  «^»vM(i^r,  or  coracoyJeSj  in  a- 
natomy,  the  procefs  of  the  ihoulder  bone,  in  form 
of  a  beak. 

ANCYROPOLITES,  the  vinhabitants  of  the 
city  of  An  COR  ^. 

ANCYSTKUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants;  the eflcntial  charadlersof  which  are  :  The 
calyx  is  a  fingleleavcd, four-toothed perianthium, 
four-awn 'd,  the  awns  terminated  with  crofs  barbsi 
The  corolla  is  four-cleft ;  the  ftigma  pcncil'd- 

( I .)  *  AND.  eonjunSion.  r .  The  particle  by  which 
fcntences  or  terms  are  joined,  which  it  is  not  eaiy 
to  explain  by  any  fynonimous. 

Sure  his  honefty 

Got  him  fmall  gains,  but  ftiamelcfs  flattery 

jind  filthy  beverage,  and  unfeemly  tbilt, 

And  borrow  bafc}  and  fome  good  lady's  gift. 

^enfcr* 
What  ihall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  I    Cofwlty. 
The  Danes  unconquer*d  ofifspring  uuu-ch  be- 
hind ; 

And  Morini,  the  laft  of  human  kind.      Dryden^ 

It  fhall  ever  be  my  ftudy  to  make  difcoveries 


cr4    )  A    W    n 

of  this  natiA-e  in  human  life,  and  to  fettle  t^e  p| 
per  diftindions  between  the  virtues  and  pcrf^ 
tions  of  mankind,  and  thofe  falfe  coIoutm  and  | 
femblances  of  them  that  Ihine  alike  in  the  <s 
of  the  vulgar..  AdJifon,  a.  And  fometimcs  l| 
fies  thought  and  feems  a  contradion  of  and  i/\ 
It  is  the  nature  of  extreme  felf- lovers,  as  they  \\ 
fet  an  houfe  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roall  th| 
eggs.  Bacon,  3.  In  and  rf^  the  and  is  redur.daj 
and  is  omitted  by  all  later  wriiers. 

I  pray  thee,  Lauuce,  an*  if  thou  feed  i 
boy. 

Bid  him  make  haile. 

Sbakejp.  T<wo  Gent,  o/rni 

(a.)  AvD.adv.  To  the  above  definitions  a 
illuilrations  of  this  monofyllable,  given  l>y  i 
Johnfon,  we  cannot  help  adding,  that  the  ud 
is,  or  at  leaft  has  been,  ofteu  ufed  as  an  aihc 
inltead  of  now*  Thus,  in  numberlefs  iniKinq 
that  occur  in  our  prefent  tranflation  of  the  Bibj 
it  is  evidently  not  a  caujunSiont  but  an  adverb  :| 
e.g.  "  And  it  came  to  pafs," — "  And  the  Ld 
<•  fpakc  unto  Mofes,"  &c.  Conlidering  the  i 
curacy,  with  which  Dr  Johnfon  generally  diftj 
guiihes  between  adverbs  and  prepoiitions,  as  w| 
as  between  adive  and  neutral  verbs,  &c.  it  is  k 
prifmg  that  this  adverbial  ufe  of  the  word  iliou 
have  efcapcd  him.  It  is  proper  to  add,  hovvcv< 
that  this  ufe  of  thcf  word  is  nearly  obfolcte. 

AND  A,  pifon  ;  a  tree  of  BraQI,  the  wood 
which  is  fpungy  and  light ;  the  leaf  longilh,  fil 
rous,  and  pointed  ;  the  flower  lai^  and  yelio\| 
and  the  fruit  a  grey  nut,  which  enclofes,  unJc'i] 
double  rind,  two  kernels  of  the  taite  of  chclbul 
The  fruit  is  faid  to  be  purgative,  and  a  little 
hietic :  two  or  three  of  the  kernels  are  a  dofc.- 
I'hey  extract  oil  by  exprcflion  from  thef«:  kcniej 
with  which  the  natives  anoint  their  limbs.  T| 
rinds  of  the  fruit  are  eftctmed  proper  to  fto;^ 
k)ofenefs  ;  thrown  into  ponds,  they  kill  the  fii| 

ANDABATiE,  [from  «»jB/2«rT«/,  mounted,]  | 
antiquity,  a  fort  of  gladiators,  who,  mounted^ 
horfeback  or  in  chariots,  fought  hoodwinked,  h 
ving  a  helmet  that  covered  their  eyes. 

ANDAJA,  a  river  of  Spain  in  Old  Cafd] 
which  runs  into  the  Duero. 

ANDALUSIA,  the  moft  weftem  province  I 
Spain,  buynded  on  the  N.  by  Eftremadtini)  \ 
Mancha,  and  the  Sierra  Morena  moux>tains ;  ^ 
the  £.  hj  Granada  and  Murcia  ;  on  the  S#  by  \.\ 
ftraits  of  Gibr«Utar,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ai| 
on  the  W.  by  Alentejo  and  Algarva  in  Portugij 
ftom  which  it  is  (eparated  by  tl^  river  Guadian 
It  is  about  1 8a  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  T^ 
chief  cities  and  towns  arc  Seville  the  capital,  Bj 
eza,  Gibraltar,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Medina  Sidonij 
Jacn,  Port  St  Mar^-,  &c.  It  is  the  bell,  mij 
fitful,  and  the  richeft  part  of  all  Spain,  and  j 
bounds  in  all  kinds  Of  fruits,  wiaes,  grain,  ^W 
fttgar,  oil,  cinnabar,  metals,  cattle,  and  hoifci 
It  has  a  good  air,  a  i«rene  Iky,  a  fertile  ibil,  ai| 
•a  great  extent  on  tiie  fca-coaft  fit  for  commcai 

Andalusia,  New,  a  divilion  of  the  proving 
of  Terra  Fu-ma  in  S.  America,  whofe  boundr»ii^ 
cannot  be  well  afcertained)  as  the  Spaniards  pr^ 
tend  a  right  to  countries  in  which  they  have  uevj 
eftabliihed  any  fettlemepts.  According  to  tij 
moft  KAfotiabk  limits,  it  extends  in  length  50 

9ui( 
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AN©              (    ic6    )  AND 

ATQ>^S0N,  Adam,  was  for  40  years  a  clerk  Andb&ton  FotiDy  a  village  of  Lancafliire  ni 

in  the  South  Sea  Houfe ;  and  at  length  arrived  to  Ormskirk. 

his  acm^  there,  being  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  (i.)  ANDES,  a  great  chain  of  mountains 

Stock  and  New  Annuities,  which  he  retained  till  South  America,  which^  running  from  the  n^ 

Bis  death.    He  was  appointed  one  of  the  truftees  northern  part  of  ]Peru,  to  the  Straits  of  Magell 

foreitablifhing  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America ;  between  3000  and  4000  milesi  are  t6e  longcft  i 

and  was  alio  one  of  the  court  of  affiftants  of  tlie  mod  remarkable  in  the  world.    The  Spaniaj 

Scots  corporation  in  London.    He  pizbliihed  his  call  them  the  Cordiikra  de  los  Andes  ;  they  fa 

Hiftorical  and  Chronological  Dedudtion  of  Trade  tit'o  ridges,  the  lowermoft  of  which  is  overipii 

and  Commerce,  a  work  replete  with  ufbfnl  infbr*  with  woods  and  groves,  and  the  upperrooft  i 

mation,  about  the  year  176a.    He  was  twice  vercd  with  everlailing  fnow.     Thofc  who  hi 

iharried ;  and  died  at  London  in  1775.    He  had  been  at  the  top,  affirm,  that  the  fky  is  alway^ 

a  {;ood  library  of  6ck>ks,  which  were  fold  by  his  rene  and  bright ;  the  air  cold  and  piercing ;  i 

^dow,  who  died  in  77  71.  yet  fo  thin,  that  they  were  fcarce  able  to  brc^ 

Anderson^  James,  D.  £>.  editor  of  the  Diplo^  and  the  refpization  was  much  quicker  than  o| 

mata  Seotue  and  Royal  Gewaiogiefj  was  n^ny  nary;  and  this  is  attended  with  retchings  and 

years  minifter  of  the  Scots  epifcopalian  Church  in  miting ;  which,  howev^,  has  been  coniideredi 

Swallow  Street,  Piccadilly,*  and  well  known  in  ibme,  as  merely  accidental.    When  they  loo] 

ihofe  days  among  the  people  of  that  perfuafion  downwards,  the  country  was  hid  by  the  cloij 

reddent  m  London  by  the  name  of  Bt/hop  Ander-  that  hovered  on    tHe    mountain's  fides.     1 

fon.    He  was  a  learned  but  imprudent  man,  and  mountains  juft  mentioned,  which  have  been  j 

loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his  property  in  the  fatal  quently  afCended,  are  much  inferior  in  height 

year  1720.    His  royal  genealogies  were  printed  many  others  in  this  eUormous  chain. 

.m  large  folio.    It  itis  a  moft comprehend ve  work  (a.)  Andss,  account  or  a  philoso?hi< 

and  includes  almoft  every  perfon  of  any  eminence,  expedition  upom  the.    The  following  is 

mentioned  either  in  real  or  fabulous  hiftory,  from  account  given  of  the  momtain  called  Pichind 

Adam  to  his  own  time.    It  would  be  improper  by  the  mathematicians,   fent  by  the  kings 

to  condude  this  brief  account  of  our  Royal  Gene  France  and  Spain,  to  make  obfervationsv  in  id 

^loQtJli  without  mentioning  that  he  married,  and  tion  to  the  figure  of  the  earth.    Soon  after,  I 

had  iflue  a  fon,  and  a  daughter  who  was  the  wife  artifts  arrived  at  Quito,  they  determined  to  C 

of  an  officer  in  the  army.    He  was  brother  to  A-  tinue  the  ieries  of  the  triangles  for  meafuringj 

dam  Anderfon  above-mentioned.  arch  of  the  meridian  to-  the  S.  of  that  city : 

k     Akdersoi^v.  Sir  Edmund,  a. younger  fon  of  an-  company  accordingly  divided  themfelves  into  \ 

ancient  Scoteh  fimily  fettled  in  Lincolnihire.  He  bodies,  confiding  or  French  and  Spaniards,  | 

itudied  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  and  remo-  each  retired  to  the  part  afligned  them,     t 

ved  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  ap-  George  Juan,  and  M.  Godin,  who  were  at 

plied  to  the  law,  and  became  a  barrifter.    In  the  head  of  one  party,  went  to  the  mountaixi 

9th  of  queen  Elifabeth  he  was  both  lent  and  fura-  Pambamarca ;  while  M.  Bougeiir,  de  )a  Coi] 

mcr  reader,  and  in  the  i6th  double  reader.    He  mine,  and  Don  Ulloa,  together  with  their  i 

was  appointed  the  queen's  ferjeant  at  law  iu  tlie  tants,  climbed  up  to  the  highefl  fummit  of 

20th  year  of  her  reign ;  and  fome  time  after,  one  chincha.    Both  patties  fuffered  extremely,  as  1 

01  the  juftices  of  ajTite.    In  158a  he  was  made  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  as  from'  the  in^ 

lord  chief  juilice  of  the  common  pl<sa8,  and  in- the  faofity  of  the  winds,  which,  on  thefe  bei^ 

year  foDowing  was  knighted.    He  held  his  office  Now  with  inceOfant  violence ;  difficulties  the  iij 

to  tlie  end  of  his  life,  died  in  1605,  and  was  bu-  painful,  as  they  had  been  little  u(cd  to  fuch  1 

ried  at  Syworth  in  Bedfordfhiiie.    He  was  an  able  iations.    Thus,  in  the  torrid  zone^  nearly  un 

lawyer ;  out  a  fcourge  to  the  Puritans ;  and  a  ftre-  the  equinoctial,  where  it  is  natural  to  fupi 

nuous  fupporter  of  the  eftabliihed  church.    His  they  had  moft  to  ftrar  from  the  heat,  their  gi^ 

works  are,  r.  Reports  of  many  principal  cafes  ar*  eft  pain  was  caufed,  by  the  exceiDvencfs  of 

gued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  cold.    Their  firft  fcheme,  for  fhelter  and  lodgl 

in  the  common  bench.  Lond.  16449  fol*    a.  Re-  in  thefe  uncomfortable  regtons»  was,  to  pif<^ 

folutions  and  judgments  on  the  cafes  and  matters  field  tent  for  each  ct)mpany ;  but  on  PichinJ 

agitated  in  all  the  coarts  of  Weftminfber,  in  the  this  could  not  be  done,  from  the  narrowncfi 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Pub^  .  the  fummit :  they  were  therefore  obliged  td 

liihed  by  John  Goldft)orough,  Efq.  Lond.  16$  Zf  contented  with  a  hut,  ib  fknall,  that  they  c^ 

4to.    Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  manofctipt  copy  hardly  all  creep  into  it.     Nor  will  thia  ap^ 

of  his  Readings  ftill  in  being.  ftrange,  if  the  reader  confiders  the  bad  difp^l 

ANDERSTON,  a  populoiis  village  within  a  on  and  fmallnefs  Qf  the  place,  it  being  one  of  1 

mile  of  Glafgow,  of  which  it  is  on&of^he  fuburbs.  loftieft  crags  of  a  rocky  mountain*  ico  fathi 

According  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statiftical  Account  above  the  higheft  part  of  the  defart  of  Pichiai 

of  that  city,  Andcrfton  contained  38^  inhabit  Such  was  the  fituation  of  their  manfion,  wh 

taiits,  in  i79r.  For  farther  particalarsi  fee  Glas*  like  all  the  other  adjacent  parts,  fboa  bcc^ 

cow.  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.    The  aicent  up 

Anderstonv  a  village  ill  Dorfetfhire,   near  ftupendous  rock,  from  the  ba&,  or  the  p 

Bere.  where  the  mules  could  come,  to  their  habitat 

ANDERTOK»  two  v^tages  in  England  :  viz*  was  fo.  craggy*  as  only  to  be  climbed  on  f^ 

X.  in  Chefhire,  near  Bucklow :  and  a.  Is  Lanca-  and  to  perform  it,  coft  th^fn  four  hours  cojitti 

nwecA  Ecdcftoo  and  Wigaiu     *  labour  and  {mud^  from  the  violent  c&rta  of 
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a-t  1,:.H  be-  iltfc  fi«li«Ml»  nq"i™>  "«  i"-^'  ?mE*  *- 
itlioorutill.    bI b,  iknnm  fom  of  Hit  inml.    "'''"' "t 

Tie  i&rt    atUer.    Thioor  ottbdi  ho;  wiiEutaieJ  "«b 


tnidi  Itt  fag  tic™'  "P-    ^!l£lJJJf™jSlbl7Tt^»nt  not  io- 


^il?<rt™i'i  dtlSit    iiJirirloii'TO,    Tie  reailrr  hut  riRlrJHJl' 


br  lijfhlkddai  I 


!    <rir»ini   l™i  lm>at,    Tbc   lim  i™  MX 
;    S  tKU  Ibrousl  tbe  bodi,  Mi  tonfoiutiuli  m- 


i-idlil^rt-tfcpM- Thin-  !"i!™™!;'"™';"S,Ef^iU,^ 


'i"      '*?i.  I" '-"        »  W"*!^  O'*'  gyea.  ling  wUmB,  pap  Jim  lornl    Aumll  jui  StpOnitbcr. 

,SI        ''J''.ik«  ?1  Ju*      ..iB'.^        <*ll'liik,«d«o  tk«  olic  •(Hi    undtiM,  SmmiiMi  Id  ■  Irte  of  itn  arlmi  or 


AHUKiDA,  Cirp  il=  I*r"»  il' 


AND  (     no    )  AND 

4>iU8  a  learned  Portugiicfe,  bom  at  Conimbriay  he  being  then  on  hia  way  for  New  York; 
who  diftinguHhedhimfelf  at  the  council  of  Trent,  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  hi§  pofleflion  fci 
where  king  Sebaftian  fent  him  as  one  of  his  di-  papers  which  contained  intelligence  for  the 
vines.  There  is  fcarcc  any  Catholic  author  who  my.  They  therefore  determined,  that  he  oi 
has  been  more  (]uoted  by  the  Proteftants  than  he,  to  be  conGdered  as  a  fiy  irom  the  enemy ; 
becaiife  he  maintained  fome  liberal  opinions  con*  that,  agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  natt 
kerning  the  falvation  of  the  Heathens.  Andrada  was  he  ought  to  fuffer  death.  Sir  Henry  Chn 
cfteemed  an  excellent  preacher.  His  fermons  were  Lieutenant-general  Robeftfon,  and  the  late  h 
publi(bed  in  three  parts,  the  fecond  of  which  was  rican  general  Arnold,  all  wrote  prefling  lettei 
tranflated  into  Spanilh  by  Benedict  de  Alcoran,  General  Wafhington  on  the  occafion,  in  ord< 
Oforius,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Orthodox  Expla-  prevent  the  decifion  of  the  board  of  general 
nations  of  Andradils,"  gives  him  the  chara<Jier  cers  from  bchig  put  in  force:  But  their  app 
of  a  man  of  wit,  va(t  application,  great  know-  tions  were  ineffeduaU  Major  Andre  was  hail 
ledge  in  the  languages,  with  all  tihe  zeal  and  elo-  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on 
quencc  neccffary  to  a  good  preacher ;  and  Rof-  «d  of  0<*lober,  He  met  his  fete  with  great  <1 
we  id  us  fays,  that  he  brought  to  the  council  of  nefs ;  but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he 
Trent,  the  underdanding  of  a  tnoit  profound  di-  not  allowed  a  more  military  death,  for  whicl 
Tine,  and  the  eloquence  of  ^  confummate  ora-  had  foltctted.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  j 
tor.  able  qualities,  had  a  tafte  for  literature  andl 

ANDRAGHIRA,  a  river  of  Sumatra,  upon  fine  arts,  and  poflenTed  many  accompIiOinie 
which  the  Dutch  have  a  factory.  His  death,  therefore,  wa<  regretcd  even  byi 

ANDRAIG,  a  fea  port  of  Majorca,  with  a  enemies;  and  the  fevertty  of  the  determinal 
fort.  concerning  him  was  much  exclaimed  again  1 

ANDRAPODISMUS,  in  ancient  writers,  th«    Great  Britain.     It  was,  however,  generally 
felling  of  pcrfons  for  flaves.  knoWledged  by  the  impartial,  that  there  was 

ANDRAPODISTES,  [«»>«B*«^ir»?f,]  a  dealer  in  thing  in  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  gen 
flaves,  more  particularly  a  kidnapper,  who  fteals  man  but  what  was  perfectly  confonant  to  the  H 
men  or  children,  to  fell  them ;  a  crime  the  Thei^  of  war.  An  elegant  monument  is  ereded  toi 
falians  were  noted  for.  memory  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind        Andre,  St,  the  name  of  feveral  different  plaj 
of  dealers  in  flaves.    The  amirapodocapefi  hsd  z    viz.  x.adiftridtinCorfica  ;  i.  and  3.  two  town^ 
particular  procefs  of  taking  off  moles,  and  the    France  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc :  4> 
like  disfigurements  on  the  faces  of  the  flaves  they    other  in  the  ci-devant  province  of  Languedoc  i 
kept  for  fale,  by  rubbing  them  with^bran.     At    another  in  the  department  of  Rhone  and  toil 
Athens  feveral  places  in  the  forum  were  appoint-    and,  6.  a  village  in  Northumberland,  6  milca 
cd  for  the  fale  of  flaves.    Upon  the  firft  day  of    of  Hexham.    See  alfo  next  article, 
every  month,  the  merchants  brought  them  mto    ^   Awdhk,  St,  de  Beaulieu,  a  town  of  Frait 
the  market,  and  expofed  them  to  fele,  whilft  the    in  the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire. 
crier,  ftanding  upon  a  ftone  eredtcd  for  that  pur-        ANDREA,  St,  a  fmall  village  6n  the  Malal 
pofe,  called  the  people  together.  coaft  in  the  £a(l  Indies,  founded  original^  hy  i 

ANDRARUM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  S.  Goth-  Portuguefe.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  churchj 
land,  near  3  miles  S.ofChrifiianftadt,  where  there  dicated  to  St  Andrew,  and  fcrved  by  the  pri^ 
is  the  greateft  alum  work  in  the  kinj^dom.  of  St  Thomas — On  the  ftlore  of  St  AndreSi 

ANDRE,  Major  J.  an  adjutant -general  in  bout  half  a  league  out  in  the  fea,  lies  Mod  bJ 
the  Britirti  annyj  who  fell  a  faciificc  to  his  zeal  a  place  which  few  in  the  world  can  parallel. 
for  his  country,  during  the  American  war.  Be-  is  open  to  the  wide  ocean,  and  has  neither  ifla 
ing  employed  to  negociate  the  defe(5tion  of  Ar-  nor  bank  10  break  the  force  of  the  billows,  whJ 
nold  and  his  troops,  he  was  apprehended  in  dif-  come  rolling  with  great  violence  from  all  p^^ 
guife  on  the  13d  Sept,  1780,  by  three  Americans,  during  the  8.  W*  Monfoons  ;  but  on  this  bank' 
to  whom  he  offered  his  watch  and  money  to  let  him  mud  they  lofe  their  force  in  a  moment ;  and  ftiS 
efcape,  but  in  vain.  Being  fent  prifoncr  to  Gene-  He  on  it  as  fccure  as  in  the  beft  harbour,  withd 
ral  Waftiington,  that  general  fubmitted  his  cafe  motion  or  diflurbance.  It  reaches  about  a  ni 
to  the  examination  and  decifion  of  a  board  of  gc-  along  fhore,  and  has  been  reported  to  fliift 
neral  officers,  confifting  of  Major-generals  Green,  place  from  the  northward  about  ^  miles  in 
Lord  Stirling,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  the  years.  From  St  Andrea  to  Krangan6r,  about  I 
Baron  de  Stcnben,  two  other  major-generals,  and  leagues  to  the  fouth,  the  water  has  the  bad  p^ 
8  brigadier-generals.  Major  Andre  was  examined  perty  of  caufing  fwellings  in  the  legs  of  thofc  wl 
before  them,  and  the  particulars  of  his  condud  drink  it  conftantly.  Some  it  affe&s  in  one  It 
inquired  into  ;  and  they  reported  to  the  Ameri-  and  fome  in  bothi  It  caufes  no  pain,  but  itc 
can  commander  in  chief,  that  Mr  Andre  came  on  ing ;  nor  does  the  fwelled  leg  (eem  heavier  toti 
fliore  from  the  Vulture  floop  of  war  in  the  night,  owner  than  the  fmall  one,  though  fome  have  bcj 
OD  an  interview  with  General  Arnold,  in  a  private  feen  a  yard  in  circumference  at  the  ancle.  Tl 
and  fecret  manner  ;  that  he  changed  his  drefs  with-  Romifti  legends  impute  the  caufe  of  this  diftcj 
in  the  American  lines ;  and,  under  a  feij;ned  name,  per  (for  which  no  preventative  or  cure  hath  vti 
and  in  a  difguifed  habit,  paffed  the  American  hitherto  found)  to  a  curfe  laid  by  St  Thomas  aj 
works  at  Stoncy  and  Vcrplank's  points,  on  the  e-  on  his  murderers  and  their  pofterity ;  thought  a* 
vening  of  the  aid  of  September ;  that  he  was  ta-  cording  to  the  Romans  themfelves,  St  ^^^^^.1 
ken  oa  the  naoraing  of  the  13d  at  Tarry-town,    was  killed  by  the  Tillinga  f  ricfts  at  Mcliapl"^ 
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AND                (     iia    )  AND 

frrofe  alfo  moral  and  pfovcrbial  letters  in  profe,  Andrew's  cross,  St,  one  in  fomi  of  the  i 

trhicH  were  printed  feveral  times.    His  poems,  tcr  X.    Sec  Cross. 

which  are  chiefly  in  Latin,  are  inferted  in  Vol.  L  Andrew's  day,  St,  a  feftival  of  the  ChrifVi 

of  the  Delici^g  Poctarum  Italorum,      Mr  De  la  church,  celebrated  on  the  .70th  of  Novexnher, 

Monnoic  tells  us,  *'  that  Andrelinus,  when  he  honour  of  the  apoftlc  St  Andrew, 

was  but  21  years  old,  received  the  crown  of  lau-  Andrews,  Lancelot, bilhop  of  Winchcfter,  v 

rel  :    That   his  love  verfcs,    divided  into    four  bom  at  London  in  1555,  ^nd  educated  at  Cai 

books,    intitled   Lii^hy   from   the   name  of   his  bridge.    After  feveral  pretcmients,  he  was  ma 

miftrefs,  were  eftcemed  fo  fine  by  the  Roman  A-  bifliop,  firft  of  Chichefter,  then  of  Ely,  anc^, 

cademy,  that  they  adjudged  the  prize  of  the  La-  1618,  was  railed  to  the  fee  of  Wincheftcr,     T! 

tin  elegy  to  the  author.'*     He  died  irt  1^18.-^  learned  prelate,   who  was  diflin^ruifhed    by  I 

This  author's  manner  of  life  was  not  very  exem-  piety,  charity,  and  integrity,  may  he  juftly  ran 

plary ;  yet  he  was  fo  fortunate,  fays  Erafmus,  ed  with  the  heft  preachers  and  completed  fchob 

that  though  he  took  the  liberty  of  rallying  the  of  his  age.    He  appeared  to  much  greater  advn 

divines,  he  was  never  brought  into  trouble  about  tage  in  the  pulpit  than  he  does  now  in  his  worl 

,  it.  which  abound  with  Latin  quotations  and  triv 

ANDRESWALD,    [from    anired^    fear,  and  witticiims ;   fuited  to  the  taftc  of  the  times 

cya/i/,  a  wood.  Sax.  i.  e.  a  terrible  wood,]   rfn  which  he  lived.    He  was  a  man  of  polite  mannt 

extenfivc  wood  of  12  miles  in  length,  lying  part-  and  lively  converfation  ;  and  could  quote  Gm 

ly  in  Suffex,  and  partly  in  Kent.  and  Latin  authors,   and  even  pun,   W\\\i   kir 

ANDRETIUM.    See  Andf.trium.  James.    When  Waller  the  poet,  wa«  young,  I 

ANDREW,   St,  the  apoftle,   born  at  Beth-  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court,  and  (Iqod  in  tl 

faida  in  Galilee,  brother  to  Simeon  Peter.    He  circle  to  fee  king  James  dine ;  where,  among  1 

had -been  a  difciple  of  John  the  baptift,  and  fol-  ther  company,  there  fat  at  table  two  bilhop 

lowed  Jefus  upon  the  teflimony  given  of  him  by  Neale  and  Andrews,     The  king  aiked    a]oa< 

thebaptift.    His  hiftory,  fo  far  as  is  recorded  in  the  Whether  he  might  not  take  his  fubjeAs' monc 

gofpels,  we  need  not  here  repeat.     After  our  Sa-  when  he  needed  it,  without  all  this  formality  { 

viour'safcenfion,  his  apoftles  having  determined  by  parliament?   Neale  replied,   "God  forbid  yc 

lot  what  parts  of  the  world  they  ihouUi  feverally  fliould  not ;  for  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nq 

take,  Scythia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fell  trils."    Whereupon  the  king  lard  to  the  bifhd 

to  St  Andrew,  who  according  to  Eufcbius,  after  of  Winchcfter,  "  Well,  my  lord,  what  fay  you  t\ 

he  had'pbnted  the  gofpel  tn  feveral  places,  came  '*  Sir  (replied  the  biihop,)  I  have  no  ikiil  of  pa^ 

to  Patrac  in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  con-  liamentary  cafes."    The  king  anfwered.     «•  1^ 

vert  the  proconful  -ffigeas,  he  was  by  that  gover-  put-offs,  my  lord ;  anfwcr  me  prefently."   **  ThcV 

nor*8  orders  fcourged,  and  then  crucified.    I'he  Sir,  (laid  he,)  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  tak 

particular  time  of  his  fuffcnng  martyrdom  is  not  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he  offers  it."   Th 

known  ;  but  all  the  ancients  and  modem  marty-  (Company  was  pleafed  with  his  anfwer,   but  th 

rologies,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  agree  in  wit  of  it  (ecmed  to  affe^  the  king  ;  for  a  certai 

celebrating  his  feftival  upon  the  .^oih  of  Novcm-  lord  coming  in  foon  after,  he  cried  out,  *.*  O,  rrr 

ber.     His  body  was  embalmed,  and  decently  in-  lord,  they  fay  you  lig  with  my  lady.     **  No,  Sii 

tetred  at  Patrse  by  Maximilla,  a  lady  of  great  qua-  fays  his  lordlhip,  in  confufion,  but  I  like  her  core 

lity  and  eftate.     Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  pany  becaufeihc  has  fo  much  wit."     "Why  ther 

Ccnftantinople  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  bu-  iays  the  king,  do  not  you  lig  with  my  lord  of  Wit 

ried  in  the  great  church,  which  he  had  built  to  the  chcfter  there  ?" — 1  his  great  prelate  died  at  Win 

honour  of  the  apoftles.    There  is  a  crols  to  be  chefter-houfe  in  1626,  aged  71,  and  was  buried  i| 

feen  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  St  Vi<!ftor  at  Mar-  the  choch  of  St  Saviour's,  where  his  executors  erec 

failles,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romanifts  to  be  ted  to  him  a  monument  of  marble  and  alabaita 

the  fame  that  St  Andrew  was  faftt^ned  to.     It  is  on  which  is  an  elegant  inicription  in  Latin.    Miltoi 

in  the  ihape  of  letter  X,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  filvcr  alfo,  at  17  years  of  age,  wrote  a  beaut ifiil  Latii 

flirine.    Peter  Chryiblog\is  fays,  that  he  was  cm-  elegy  on  his  death.    Biihop  Andrews  had,  i.  .^ 

cified  upon  a  tree ;  and  the  fpurious  Hxppolytus  ihare  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  from  Genefi 

aflurea  us  it  was  an  olive  tree.  to  2  Kings,  inclufively.    He  alfo  wrote,  2.  TorfA 

Andrew,  St,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir-  ra  Tortiy  in  anfwer  to  a  work  of  cardinal  Btllai 

cle  of  Auftria  and  duchy  of  Carinthia,  with  a  bi-  mine,  in  which  that  prelate  aflumed  the  name  c^ 

Ihop's  fee  ;  feated  on  the  Levant.  Matthew  Tortus.    3.  A  Manual  of  Private  D^ 

Andrew,St,  knights  of,  an  order  of  knights,  votions^  and,  4-  A  Manual  of  Dire^ons  for  thj 

more  ufually  called  the  order  of  the  thiftle.    (See  Vifitation  of  the   Sick :    befides   Sermons  aoJ 

Thistle.)    The  knights  of  St  Andrew,  are  ahb  Trails,  in  £nglifh  and  Latin,  publiihed  after  iu 

an  order  inftituted  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  death. 

in  1698  ;  the  badge  of  whK:h  is  a  golden  medal ;  (i.)  Andrews,  St,  a  royal  borough  of  Fif'- 

on  one  fide  whereof  is  reprefented  St  Andrew'*  Ihire  in  Scotland,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  th( 

crofs,  with  thefc  words,  Cazar  Pierre  monarqiie  Pidtifh  kingdom.    It  ia  feated  on  a  bay,  on  xU 

de  tout  la  Ruffle,    This  medal,  being  faftened  to  level  top  of  a  fmall  hill,   3a  miles  fix>m  Edin 

a    blue    ribbon,  is    fufpended    from    the    right  burgh,  commanding  a  view  of  the  German  oceani 

fliouldcr.  Long.  ».  45.  W.  Lat.  56.  18.  N.   Sec  the  follow 

Andrfw's  castle,  St,  a  village  in  Hamp-  ing  fedtions. 

fhire^  between  Southampton  and  Petersfield.  (a.)  Andkews  St^  ancient  accounts  orl 
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teherly  prohibited,  as  ulelefs  and  unprotttabic  was  raifed  by  a  loan  at  tntereft,  and  bath  Tfm\ 

tp  the  public ;  and  archery  recommended  as  pre-  ed  a  burden  upon  the  corporationy  it  is  faid,  ^ 

j^ble.  iince.  The  faarbotir  is  artificial,  guarded  by  ptj 

(4.)  Andrew's,  St,  castle  of.  The  remains  with  a  narrow  entrance,  to  give  iheher  to  vci 

of  the  caftle,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  E.  fide  of  from  the  violence  of  a  very  heavy  fea,  by  the 

ttie  city,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  fea.    ThiV  <roachment«of  which  it  has  fufFcrrdimich.  1 

fi>rtref8  WjW  fotinded,  in  140X,  by  Biffalop  Traff,-  manufjdtures  this  city  ought  in  former  times  ^ 

who  was  bnried  in  th^  high  altar  of  the  cathedral ;  fcfs,  are  now  reduced  to  one,-  that  of  golf-b^ 

mad  was  afterwards  the  refidence  of  cardinal  Bta-  whidi,  trifling  as  ft  may  feem,  maintains  a  ^ 

ton;  who,  after  the  death  of  George  Wifhart,  onmber  of  people.    St  Andrew's,  however, 

apprehending  fome  danger,  caufed  it  to  be  fbrtr-  5  annnal  fairs,  viz.  on  the  ad  Thurf.  in  Aprils 

ied  fo  ftrongly  as  to  l>e  at  that  time  deemed  Tucfii.  in  July,  ift  Aug.  19th  Sept.  and  Of^ 

impregnable.    In  this  fbrtrefs,  h)»wever,  he  wa&  A/nfrew's  Aay%  aU  0«  S.  and  a  weekly  ma^ 

iurprized  and  afla/finated  by  Norman  Le(iy  with  en  Thurfiday. 

15  others.    They  feizedon  the  gate  of  the  caftle  (7.)  Andrew^s,  St,  Umive^sity  of.    1 

early  in  the  morning  of  May  29,  1546 ;  it  having  celebrated  univerfity  of  this  city  was  founder 

^en  left  open  for  the  workmen  wha  were  finiih^  14119  by  bifliop  Wardlaw ;  and  the  next  yeat 

tfig  the  fortifications ;  and  having  placed  centinek  obtained  froih  BenediA  III.  the  boll  of  conBrj 

at  the  door  of  the  ordinal's  apartment,  they  a^  tion.    It  confifted  once  of  3  coHeges.    i.  6t  j 

wakened  his  numerous  domeftics  one  by  ons  \  vator's,  founded  in  1458,  by  l>iihop  KeDncd)^ 

arul,  tuming^  them  out  of  the  caflle,  they  without  This  is  a  handfome  building,  with  a  court 

Violence,  tumtdt,  or  offering  the  fmalleft  injury  to  quadrangle  withm :  on'  one  fide  is  the  chuj^ 

anv  oth<n*  perfon,  infilled  on  Beaton  the  death  he  on  another  the  library ;  the  thvd  contains  ap| 

3uftly  merited.    The  icon(pirators  were  immcdi-  ments  for  ftudents;  the  fourth. «  uninifhedLi 

ately  befieged  in  this  caftle  by  4he  regent,  earl  of  St  Leonard's  College  was  founded  by  prior  p 

Arran.;  and  notvrithftanding  they  had  acquired  bum,  in  i.cai*    This  is  now  united  with  the  li 

Jo  greater  ftrength  than  150  men,  they  refifted  all  and  the  buildings  fold,  and  converted  into  piiv 

is  efforts  for  fi^e  months.    This,  however,  was  houfes.    3.  The  new,  or  St  Mary's  collegCt  \ 

#wing  to  the  uniluliVilnefs  of  the  bcfiegers  more  eftabliftied  by  abp.  Hamilton  ha*  1553  ;  ^^^  I 

^an  to  the  ftrength  of  the  place ;  for,  in  1547,  honfe  was  built  by  James  and  DaiHd  Bethan^j 

the  caftle  was  reduced  and  demolifiied.    The  en-  Beaton,  who  tUrd  not  li^  to  complete  it.  t 

trance  of  it  is  ftill  to  be  feen ;  and  the  window  is  is  faid  Co  have  been  the  fite  oltzfcbola  Hiv/frU  \i 

Aiown,  out  of  which  it  is  laid  the  cardinal  looked,  before  the  ehabfilhment  even  oi-  the  univei^ 

to  glut  his  eyes  with  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  where  feveral  eminent  clergymen  taught,  pi 

George  Wifhajt,  who  was  burnt  dn  a  fpot  beneath;  the  fciences  and  langua^.    But  it  was  called 

(5.)  Andrew^  St,   extent  andt  popula-  nnu  colUge^  becaufe  of  its  late  credtioa  into  a 

TiON  OF.    St  Andrew's  i^a  flitle  in  circuit,  and  viifity  college  by  the  abp.    The  untyerfity  is  \ 

Contains  t&ree  principal  ftreets.    On  entering  the  vemcd  by  a  chancellor,  an  office  orieinally  defi 

weft  port,  a  well  built  itreet,  ibraight,  and  (tf  a  ed  to  be  perpetually  vefted  in  the  abps.  of  St  i 

Taft  length  and  breadth,  appears ;  bat  fo  over-  drew's ;  but  fmce  the  reformation,  he  is  elti^ 

grown  with  grafs,  and  prefenting  fuch  a  dr«ary  by  the  a  principzds,  and  the  profirflbrs  of  b^ 

Solitude^  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  being  laid  the  colleges.    The  redor  is  the  next  great  officj 

irafte  by  the  peftilence.     St  Andrew's  is  now  to  whole  care  is  committed  the  privileges,  dij 

greatly  reduced  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  piine,  and  ftatntes  of  the  univerfity.    The  0 

at  prefent  icarcely  exceeding  1000.    It  is  impof-  leges  have  their  redorB,and  profefibrs  of  differ 

fible  to  afceilain  the  nomber  when  it  was  the  feat  fciences,  who  are  indefatigable  in  their  attentj 

of  the  primate  i  all  that  can  be  known,  is,  that  to  the  inftmdion  of  the  fludenta,  and  to  thati 

during  the  period  of  its  fplendor,  there  were  be-  fential  article  thehr  morals.    This  place  poflej 

tween  60  and  70  bakers  ^  but  now  9  or  loave  fuf*  feveral  very  gi^^eat  advantages  re4>e!fting  the  d 

ficient  for  the  place.    '  cation  of  youth.    The  airispareaa^  f^u^H 

(6.)  Andrew's,  St,  TEAftCy*  HARBomi,  ftc-  the  place  K>r  exercife,  dty  and  eatonfive ;  tbej 

•F.    The  trade  of  St  Andrew's  was  once  very  ercifes  themfelvcs  are  heiithy  and  innocent.  J 

confiderable.    So  late  as  the  rdgn  of  Charles'  Ir  univerfity  is  fixed  in  a*  peniniUated  coujitry ; 

this  (idaee  had  30  or  40  trading  velfels,  and  car-  mote  from  all  commerce  with  the  world,  wh 

tied  on  a  confiderable  herring  and  white  fiftiery,  in*  great  towns  prove  the  haunt  of  diflipatioij 

l^y  mean»0f  buires,  in  deep  water;  which  fifheriea  Trora  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fiodety  every  ftudct^ 

liad  for  agcii  been  the  grand  foorce  of  their  com-  charaAer  is  perfe^y  known.    No  little  hrregu 

mtrce,  wealth,  and  fplendor.    After  the  death  rity  can  be  conunitted,  butitisinftantlydi/c|^' 

of  the  king,  this  whole  coaft,  and  St  Andrew's  ed  and  checked  x  vice  cannot  attain  a  height 

in  particular,  became  a  fccne  of  murder,  phm-  this  place,  for  the  incorrigible  are  never  p^ni 

der,  and  rapine :  every  town  fufifered  in  propor-  ted  to  remain  the  corrupters  of  the  reft*  A  P^ 

tion  to  its  magnitude  and  opulence.    Nor  were  ing  office  was  eftablifhed  here  for  the  convem^ 

thofe  ruffians  fatisfied  with  the  ihipping,  mer-  of  the  univerfity,  in  1795  ;  and  very  correal 

chandii<r,  plate,  cattle,  &c.  for  they  alfo  laid  the  elegant  editions  of  feveral  claffics  have  been  prv 

whole  coaft  under  contribution.     St  Andrew's  ed  under  the  care  of  Mr  John  Hunter.            I 

Wc^s  required  to  pay  1000 1.  but  the  inhabitants  Andrew's,  St,  is  alfo  the  name  of  feveral 

not  bein^  able  to  raife  that  fum  after,  being  thus  ther  places ;  viz.,  i  and  2,  an  ifiand  and  to\^J^I 

{iluDdercU»th«gciieralcoa^un4cdfor5ooL  which  Dalioatiai  a-aud  j^  an  iilaiui  au4  town  in  l^ 
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i^afaceomit  require  a  divorce.    It  is  only  tne  It-  *  /vNDROGYNOUS.  aJj.  The  fiune  with  i 

CCntious  abufc  either'cf  one  6r  the  other  fex  which  drogynaL 

can-be  fubje«acd  to  the  animadYerfion  of  the  po-  Androgynous,  in  botany.  See  Ahdrogykj 

\ct^    Sec  Hermapwroditk.    Such  arc  the  fen-  AND ROGYNUM,  in  ecclcfiaftical  writers, 

timents  of  the  authM-e  of  tlie  French  Encyclopedic,  iifed  to  denote  matrimony ^  or  even  one  of  the  p^ 

^o  thcfe  it  has  been  objected,  that  •*  from  fuch  he-  ties  married* 

terogeneous  matches  nature  feems  to  recoil  with  Androoynum  balneum,  denotes  a  bath  co^ 

jmate  and  inextiiigui^iable  horror ;  and  that  none  mon  to  both  fexes. 

of  thefe  invincible  averfions  are  ijnpUnted  in  our  •  (x.)  ?  ANDROGYNUS.  m/  {Sec  Androgi 

inime*  without  a  final  caufe  worthy  of  its  Author."  naL.j    Aa  bcrmapbrodite;  one  that  is  of  bq 

Hence  they  infer,  that  "  the  law  ihould  interfere,  iexes. 

as  nature  revolts  againft  fuch  horrible  cor^junc*  (i.}  Androoynus,  in  aitrolo^,  planets  wh'i 

iions."    In  anfwer  to  this,  it  might  be  fuiBcient  are  tometimes  hot,  and  fometunes  cold:   tli 

to  obferve,  that  there  are  many  unaccountable  lAcrcxirf^  when  near  the  fun,  is  reputed  hot  ai 

and  invincible  averfions  implanted  in  the  frame  of  dry  by  altrologers ;  and  when  near  the  moon,  ci^ 

particular  individuals,  the  purpofe  of  which  (ecms  and  moift. 

fluite  inexplicable ;  fuch  as  for  inftance,  the  aver*  (x.)  ANQROIOES,    [from  «>ii;,  a  man,   a| 

UOQ  that  fume  people  of  weak  nerves  feel  at  the  I'f'f,  form,]  in  mechanics,  a  human  ggure,  whii 

fight  of  a  cat ;  but  where  no  fuch  antipathy  takes  by  certain  fprings  or  other  movements,  is  capafi 

place,  and  more  efpedally,  if  the  androgyne  is  fo  of  performing  fome  of  the  natural  mottons  oj 

perfed  in  one  fex,  as  to  be  proUdc,  we  cannot  living  man.    The  motions  of  the  human  body  i 

lee  either  juftice  or  humanity  in  propoiing  a  di-  more  complicated,  and  confequently  more  M 

irorce ;  or  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  police  to  pu-  cult  to  be  imjtatedt  than  thofe  of  any  other  cr^ 

iiiih  as  a  crimtj  what  is  at  worft  only  a  mhfor^tme^  turc ';  whence  the  con(lr|xdion  of  an  androiJrs, 

Inftances  of  androgynes,  we  believe,  occur  very  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  any  ot  theie  a^i(l 

irarely ;  but^  where  thev  do  occur,  the  mother  of  with  tolerable  e'xa^nefs,  is  juftly  lupp^fed  to  i 

inch  an  individual' {hou)d  inftrudt  i/,  when  it  ar-  djcate  a  greater  ikill  in  mechanics  than  any  ot^ 

rives  at  the  period  of  puberty,  tb  be  candid  with  piece  of  workman  (hip  whateyef.   A  tery  rem-iij 

any  lover  who/criou  fly  propofes  marriage,  and  in-  able  figure  of  this  kind  appeared  in  ^arts,  in  t] 

iform  fuch  a  pcrfon  before  hand,  of  the  dth£t  at  year  1738-   (t  rrprefentcd  a  flute  player,  and  ^^] 

redundancy  under  which  it  labours ;  and  t(ien,  if  capable  of  performing  many  different   pieces 

the  lover^s  affe^on  is  fo  itrong  as  to  get  over  this  muflc  on  the  German  llute ;  which,  confidri'i 

diiBcuIty,  tiiere  can  h^  no  cauie  for  complaint  af-  the  difficulty  of  blowing  that  iaitrument,  the  (S 

tcrwards ;  and  the  parties  ntay  livd  together  a^  ferent  contractions  of  the  lips  ntceflkry  to  p^ 

happily.as  other  married  people.    An  honeft  de-  duce  the  diftindions  between  the-  high  and  i(\ 

claration  of  this  kind  is  the  only  antidote  that  jnf-  notes,  and  the  complicated  inotigmsorthe  fin^^ej 

iice  and  humaf^ity  can  prefcribc,  againit  the  evils  muft  appeaf  tnily  wunderful.    This  machine  u1 

btherwife  to  h^  tireoded  by  an  androgyne  after  the  invention  of  M.  Vaucanfon,  member  of  t{ 

marriage.';                                           .*  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  a  particnkr  ij 

(j;{.)  Androgynes,  in  the  mythology,  creatures  fcription  of  it  was  pul)ltibe4  iu  tiic  Mcmoirii 

of  whom,  iiccordiqg  to  the  faple,  each  individual  t|^  Academy  fgt  that  year, 

poflcfled  the  powers  and  charaders  of  both  fexes  (a.')    Androides,  an   extraordinary,  01 

paving  two  heac)6>  four  arms,  and  two  fcet.>  'The  scribed.  The  figure  iffelf  was  about  (Ivc  feet  a^ 

rabbinical  writcf  s  pretend,  tliat  Adam  was  created  an  half  in  height,  fiti|<ited  at  the  end  of  an  arttficl 

double,  one  body  being  male,  the  other  female*  rock,  and  placed  ufk>n  a  fquare  pedeftal  tour  k\ 

Rvhichjn  their  origin  not  being  cflcutially  joined,  aiid  aq  half  high  and  three  and  an  half  broaj 

God  afterwards  did  nothing  but  fcparate  them.  The  air  entered  the  body  by  three  pipes  feparatj 

Plato  adopts  the  fame  idea  in  h'i»  Ban/juet^  and  one  from  another;    It  w^r  conveyed -to  them  \ 

fays,  the  gods- originally  formed  man  with  two  9  paif  of  bellpws,  3  of  which  were  pMced  abo^ 

l)odies  and  two  k^cs ;  but  that  being  alCu  endow,  and  6  below.  /^Thefe  were  made'  to  ti^pond  a^ 

ed  with  a  gigantic  force,  niap  became  iniolent  an4  contradt  regularly  in  fuccel^on«  l>y  means  of  i 

made  war  againft  the  gods.  Jupiter,  cxafperated,  axis  of  ft  eel  turned  roUnd  by  fome  clock- woij 

tlebilitated  ttxis  double  being,,  by  t!isjoining  tlie  On  thisaais  vefe  diflcrent  protuberances  at  pij 

-nale  from  tlie  iemarc»  and  .leaving  ea^  half  to  per  diflances^to  which  were  fixed  cords  throvj 

iibfift  with  its  own  powers  alone. — This  fable  of  pvcr  puUips,  and  terminating  in  the  upper  boarj 

^ato>has  been  ufcd  wirh  great  ingenuity  by  a  mo<«  of  the  bellows,  fp  that,  as  the  axis  turned,  th^ 

flern. French. poe^r  who  attributes >t he  propenfity  boards  were  alternately  raifed  and  let  down.    \ 

vliich  attrads  one  of  the  f^r^es  towards  thcother*  contrivance  was  al(o  ^fed  to  prevent  the  difaj^rtj 

to  the  natural  ardour  which  each  half  oF  U^e  an^  able  Hiffiiig  fluttering  noife  ufuaUy  attending  tf 

(iro^juntf  feel  for  reunion ;.  and  their  inconftancy,  motiofi  of « bellows.  This  was  by  making  the  con 

to  tbr.  difficulty  which  each  of  the  feparated  parts  by  which  the  bellows  was  moved,  prefs,  in  \ 

encounters,  in  its  efforts  to  recover  its  properand  defcent,  upon  one  end  of  a  fmallcr  lever,  the  | 

Oiiginal  half.    If  a  woman  appears  to  us  amiable»  ther  end  of  which  afcending  forced  opened  t^ 

Vft  inltantly  imagine  her  to  be  that  moiety  w^ith  fmall  leathern  valve  that  admitted  the  air,  ar^ 

5vhom  we  (hould  only  have  coniUtuted  one  whole,  kept  it  fo,  till,  the  cord  beiog  lelaxed  by  the  d\ 

had  it  not  been  for  the  fault  of  our  origixial  dou-  (cent  of  the  upper  board,  the  lever  fell,  and  tl 

^L-fexcd  p; ogenitor*  air  was  forced  out«    Thus  th«  bellows  pcrformirj 

ttc 


AND  f    ii8    )  A    N    & 

^Qidg  the  &mc  number  of  motion*.    The  auto-  tree*    It  |*row!8  io  the  height  of  lo  feet,  wi^ 

maton  could  oot  play  unlcfs  Mr  de  Kcinpclcn  or  trunk  ufually  5  or  6  inches  thick.    The  brancl 

bis  fubftitutc  was  near  it  to  dired  its  moves.    A  nt  flcnder,  thick  let  with  leaves,  like  thofe 

fmall  fquarc  box,  during  the  game,  was  frequently  the  pear  tree.  •  From  the  ends  of  the  brand 

coafulted  by  the  exhibiter ;  and  herein  confifted  proceed  many  Oendcr  (bdks/on  the  one  ftdc 

the  fecret,  which  he  faid  he  could  in  a  moment  which  hang  many  (mall  white  flowers,  hkc  thofi 

commupicate.    He  who  could  beat  Mr  dc  Kcm-  the  ftrawberry  plant.  ThI?  fpcciesftowW  be  k 

pelen  was»  of  courfe,  certain  of  conquering  the  from  froft  in  winter,  and  often  watered  in  tiimn 
automaton.    It  was  made  in  1769.    Uis  own  ac-        (».)  Andrqmf.da  calycvlata,  is  a  nativ< 

<:ount  of  it  was :  «  C'cit  une  bagatelle  qui  n'eft  Siberia,    and  likewife  of   North  America. 

pas  fans  merite  du  cote  du  mechanifme,'  mats  les  grows  on  mofly  land,  and  is  therefore  very  dl 

efiets  n'en  paroiflent  fi  mervelleux  que  par  la  cult  to  keep  in  gardens.    The  leaves  art  fliaj 

fcardiefle  de  Pidee,  &  par  I'heureux  chioz  des  Uke  thofe  of  the  box  tree,  aod  are  of  the  h 

moyens  employs  pour  faixe  iUufion."  Theftrong-  confiftence,   having  feveral  fmall  punAure« 

eft  and  bcft  armed  loadftone  was  allowed  to  be  them.    The  flowers  grow  in  ftioit  fpil^es,  ft 

placed  on  the  machine  by  any  of  the  fpe^ators.  the  extremity  of  the  branches.    They  are  pro 

As  the  inventor  of  this  admirable  piece  of  me«  ced  Angle,  between  two  leaves,  are  of  a  v,\ 

chanifm  hath  not  yet  thought  proper  to  commu«  colour,  and  a  cylindrical  or  pitclHrr  like  (hape| 
nicate  to' the  public  the  means  by  which,  it  is  ac-        (.^.)  Anorosieda  mjCmava^  a  native  of  Kn 

tuated,  it  is  in  vain  for  any,  eycep^  thofe  who  are  Aiiierica,    is  a  low  ftirub,    fending   out  mi 

exquifitely  ikilled  in  mechanics,  to  foi^  conjee-  woo<)y  ftalks  from  the  root,  whfch  arc  garniil 

turn  concerning  them. — JVi^iiiy  other  curious  imi-  with  oval  leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  the  flow 

tations  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  that  of  o-  are  collected  in  fmalt  bunches,  are  of  an  hirKi 

ther  animals,  have  been  exhibited,  though  none  ous  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  On 

of  them  equal  to  the  laft  meption^d  one.  3ee  AU-  b^ry  tree.    They  appear  in  June  and  July. 
VOMATOM.  (4.)  AKDROMfinA  pANicuLATA,  is  a  natiT< 

^  ANDKOLEPSYt  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  ac-  ITii^inia  and  Carolina,  growing  in  moift  pbi 

tion  allowed  by  the  Athenians  again f\  fuch  as  pro*  The  plants  ufually  arrive  at  the  height  of  ten  fi 

teAcd  perfoDs  guilty  of  murder:    The  relations  with  thin  leaves  fet  alternately,  and  having  tl 

of  the  decealed  were  empowered  to  feize  3  men  edges  finely  ftrrated.    The  Bowers  are  tubclo 

in  the  city,  or  houfe  whither  the  malefaAor  had  ftnall,  and  of  a  ereeniOi  white,  clofely  ict  h 

fled,  till  he  were  either  fur  rendered,  or  fatisfac*  ^ntally  on  one  nde  of  the  flemler  ftalks.    71 

tion  made  ibme  way  or  other  for  the  murder,  flowers  are  lucceeded  by  berries,  which  o\ 

'  The  word  is,  therefore,  ufed  for  reprifals.  when  ripe;  and  divide  ipto  five  fedionB,  indol 

ANDROMACHE,  the  wif|?  gf  the  valiant  Hep-  many  (mall  feeds, 
tor,  the  mother  of  Aftyanax,  and  daughter  of       (5.}  Andxomboa  ?oli folia  is  a  low  \\\ 

Eetion  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  Af^er  the  death  growmg  naturally  in  bogs  in  the  northern  col 

of  HeAor  and  the  deftni^ion  of  Troy,  flie  mar-  tries.    It  is  not  eafily  prcierved  in  gardens ;  i 

ried  Pynhna ;  who  afterwards  gave  her  to  Hele^  being  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  is  feldom  i 

nus  the  fon  of  Priam^  with  part  of  Epirus.  tiyated.    Thefe  four  laft  fpecies  are  hardy  pbi 

ANDROMACIil /ibrWaMor/rMfi^o/ANDRp*  Tlwy  fucceed  beft,  however,  upon  bo^gy  J 

9IACHUS,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  capital  alexipharmic  n>oift  grounds.  I'he  feeds  muft  be  procured  tr 

compofition ;  called  alfo  Venice  treacle.  •  the  jplaces  where  they  grow  naturally ;  a  yeai 

(1.)  ANDROMEDA,  in  aftronomy,  a  north-  fiire  which,  the  moifteft  part  of  che  garden  fho 

.  em  confteUation,  behind  Pegafus,  Cafliopera,  and  be  dug,  ^  the  roots  of  alf  weeds  cleareil 

FeifeUs.     It  icprefents  the  figure  of  a  woman  As  the  weec}^  begin  to  rife,  the  ground  fttould 

chained.    The  ftars  in  thisoonftellation,  in  Ptole*  again  dug,  and  lea  or  drift  land  {hould  be  pie 

my's  catalogue,  are  13,  in  Tycho's  11,  in  Bayer's  fiilly  mixed  vidth  the  natural  foil.    Till  the  fc 

a7,  in  Mr  Flamfted's  no  kfs  than  84.  arrive,  the  ground  be^ng  made  tolerably  fine, 

(II.)  Andrombda,  in  botany,  the  marsh  cts*  feeds  ftiouhl  be  fown  very  fliallow  in  the  bo] 

Tus :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong-  land ;  or  if  the  land  ftiould  be  io  boggy  that 

ing  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  \  and  in  the  cannot  be  eafily  worked,  to  be  proper  tor  the 

natural  method  ranking  under  the  i8th  order,  hi-  ception  of  the  feeds,  then  let  a  fuffieient  quan 

comes.  The  chaiadters  aire :  The  calyx  is  a  quin-  of  foil  from  a  frefh  pafture,  mixed  with  <i 

guepartite  penanthitmiy  (nail,  coloured,  afid  per-  land,  be  laid  over  the  bog,  and  let  the  fv'eds 

ftent:  The  corolla  is  oionbpetiloas,  campanu-  Ibwn  therein.    The  bog  will  in  timeabforb< 

hted,  and  quinquei|d,  with  refieded  divlfions :  foil,  but  the  feeds  will  come  up ;  and  this  i> 

The  ftamina  confift  of  ten  fubulated  filaments^  moft  efledual  method  of  procuring  plants  ot  1 

Ibofter  than  the  corolla ;  the  anthers  two  homed  kind  from  feeds.    The  firft  year  a]^er  they  cc 

and  nodding :  The  piftillum  has  a  ruundifli  ger*  up,  they  ftiould  be  ftiaded  in  very  hot  weath 

pien ;  a  cyhndric  ftylus  larger  than  the  ftamina,  after  which^  they  will  require  little  or  no  cart 

aod  perfiftent:  and  an  obtufe  ftigma :  The  periif  Another  method  of  increating  thefe  flirubs,  is 

^arpmm  is  a  raundifli  five  cornered  capfule,  with  ktyers  or  fuckers.  '  Thefe  ftiould  be  planted  ii 

ive  cells  and  five  valves :  The  feeds  are  very  mi-  boggy  fituation,  and  in  a  very  little  time  they  > 

nerousy  rouodifli,  and  glofly.    There  are  15  fpe-.  increafe :  for  they  throw  out  fuckers  an  prud 

''of  which  the  folkming  arc  the  prindpal.  ous  plenty,  and,  if  the  fituition  fuits  them,  t 

Andromeda  arbor e a  is  a  native  of  Vir-  great  diftance.     Thefe  may  be  taken  offt  • 

4  Caroiinay  what  it  i«  called  tte  fcrrel  pUatod  where  (bey  arc  tovemain.  , 

(UI.)  AVDIIOMB 
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dfbt  FmrlfnTHioB  of  AcrrhniifE  ud  [bey  lud  m  lupMp»  pfculiai  LD 

nniT,  iv  uliicb  the  AHDROPOOOH,  w  Hii'i-liiiii,  :i  lit. 

rckaifrf  «<«,  aid  UUc  potrginii  cU>i  ud  In  Ui  ulml  nc- 

ixniJOnmiainr,  toajptoSu  oIti  It  t  init-a!r«nTcl  bi.ilHJ 

ikniif  nioru Uv  litk  pillii7t^a<ilclixd,i>iliBlaii*iiiuU:  Thm 

n  hid  ao  idnitUDce  li  m  pmcirpium  i  Th*  frcd  ■•  Mt,  roliurf »  md 

•_—         Iw  *!?*?^  "*  **'''*  c*oIIe.  lad  Ounilll, 

t  lAd  GDbrerfbl  bwr-  wlthom  ibc  awL^-llirn  uT  itoT(  ilfcoic*. 

V«.ii  met  apnffli  CK  Uitfc  Die  null  Knirkitk  ii 

Uk  tern  .^.-..  far    b-i\asi,e.vf^ia:ni^A<rbaft.  ■nt!^r~ 

n  Hi  xiaiip.  Mm  It  tW  mnUe  n>t  of  Ihi  lot    T)i(  nvuudT 

tkw  iTiiBla  1  wbEk  bm  (•Ibh  n  tlK  piru  ekilhi  lOr  mrficioij 

iltmd  In  tkc  Omk  piafiat>)>Ttfiip|iiibJ  brlbnctii  btlhc  brsit  or 

1^™,  wii  ilBlbe  W.iiftttpliBt,bTiilhmll>n™t;  tlnifctn 

iTuprd  the  tbniV  in  bundin  i«iin(  (nm  die  laii.  Spitniii]  tii  1 
pcninl  u  fan  cnet  wini,  fpuonri,  titttrifh  t4ft<  ^  iDd  ■  dron^,  d« 
Id!  nnpflvr,  t^i  Aa-    ff rjr  apienUtf  fmcH.    It  11  Ittmicblc  ml  cimu- 

itflp  iBd  hid  di0t-    daiiiid£llb«Al  bcBC  VKlDUcdUMbantbe 

4d  Innb&^biBE  iri^  AiUidja,  jndHTAHn.    T>e  QHH  of  .ta^v 

^  _  lETHd'rdfiOfnofKAidrtiH.ifHdotod,  imrd 

cimd  un  ™ii  fiJc,  ofllwttnn*,to|oii««lfcCrcJ«4»,illtrlhcf 

•ink.    A  tinUi  in-  hudankAfnuinl  IiIkIubI  lo  Mn,    Ai 

rnoltl  I,  ilrmtd  Ibt  pntoB  h|  Oc  ViMliu  ran  ttwn  thi.  mini 
K^«  bcphi.  £. Ih i^tn, ^uTi^rSMiixouiit  wu olkd 


AND              (    131    )  A    N    E 

IttteinM.   Its'figns,  are  an  cryiipclas  or  the  AinOUX,  or')a  town  of  l  ranee,  in  the  ie<t 
Mb,  fetummg  every  new  moon,  by  which  ANDUZE,    >  partmtnt  of  Herault,  feateJoit 
fie^fstpbL'csy  being  eroded*  pour  a  ferotis  fa-  the  river  Gardon,  35  m.  N.  of  Montpelier.    It 
Irhooor  into  the  cavity  of  the  fcrotum.    The  carries  on  a  coniidcrable  trade  in  fergcs  and  wooU 
sMa  k  incurable;  thofc  once  feized  with  it  len  cloth.  Long.  3.  41.  £.  Lat.  43 1  39.  N. 
ktiikr  life :  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  nor  very  AND WORTSKOW,  a  diftrift  of  Zealand.    . 
tr%tJdbmc,  to  thoie  uied  to  it ;  though  fonie-  (t')  To  ANEAL,  v.  a.  to  bafite  or  haixlen  glalii^ 
ssa  i  degenerates  into  an  hydrofarcocele.    The  tiles,  3cc,  in  the  fine.  Bailey. 
«^  of  prevention  is  by  a  heap  of  land  fetched  (2.)  To  A  heal,  in  metallurgyy  to  give  gold, 
fasinwoftheprovinceMancatti,  and  (trowed  lilver,  or  copper,  a  red  heat.        ^ 
zi yells.    This  13  pra^fed  by  the  rich.    The  "ANEAU,  Bartholomew,  a  native  of  Bourge» 
nrt  jr  oaljr  palliatite,  viz,  by  drawing  off  the  in  France,  a  man  of  learning  in  the  i/)th  century, 
Ksbm  the  fcrotum,  once  a  month.  educated  under  Melchior  Volraar.    He  was  pro- 
IVDRl/SSOW,  a  village  of  Rufiia,  in  Smo-  felTor  at  Lyons,  where  he  propagated  the  doc- 
tesid.  trines  of  the  Reformation  fecretly  for  a  long  time : 
^XDRYALA,  DOWNY  sow-thistle  :  Age-  but  on  the  fcftival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  1565, 
c  jrDepoIygamlaxqualisorda^,  belonging  to  as  the  procelTion  was  pafling  on  towards  the  col- 
li fnetDciii  cla(s  of  plkntfi ;  and  in  the  naturil  lege,  there  was  a  large  ftone  thrown  from  one  of 
••a^rankiflg  under  the  49th  order,  compofitae-  the  windows  upon  the  Hoft  and  the  pricft  who 
U:*iniius.   The  eflential  charadters  arc ;  The  carried  it.    The  people,  enraged  at  this,  broke 
"  ptidc  is  villous ;  the  calyx  is  many-parted,  into  the  college,   and  aflaflinated   Mr  Aneauy 
'>>>:riul,  and  rounded ;  and  the  pappus  is  fimple  whom  they  imagined  to  have  been  the  occaiion^ 
-V  kflilc.   The  fpecies  are,  and  the  college  itfclf  was  (hut  up  next  day  by  or- 

j.  A.HDtYaLA   iNTEGRiFOLiA   is  an  annual  der  of  the  city. 

.' t,  grawiag  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  (i.)  *  ANECDOTE.  »./.  [flf»i*^7w.]    x.  Some-' 

-:  "s,  mj  Italy.    It  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  foot  thing  yet  unpublilhed ;  fecret  hiftory. — 

-iiaialf,  with  wholly  branching  flaiks.    The  Some  modem  anecdotes  aver, 

*  "T*  irc  produced  in  (mail  clu/lers  at  the  top  lie  nodded  in  his  elbow  chair.                  Prior* 
t'-v  ftalb.    Tliey  are  jxllow,  and  like  thofuof  2.  It  is  now  ufed,  after  the  French,  for  a  biogra* 
' '  -^ibiiUc,  ^  do  not  make  any  great  appear-  phical  incident ;  a  nrinute  paffage  of  private  life.' 
•-*:•  Ci.)  Akecdote,  more  properly  denotes  a  re- 

:AxD&r  A  LA  LAN  AT  A  is  a  native  of  Sicily  and  lation  of  detached  and  interefting  particulars* 

*  *-:  co'CTtry  round  Montpefier.     The  hnver  The  word  is  Gfeek,  «H«2«r«i,  q.  d.  things  not  yet 
'f^-arcinderrtcd  and  woolly,  but  thofe  on  the  kno^n^  or  hitherto  kept  fecret.     Procopius  gives 

.^  t  fit  entire.     It  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  this  title  to  a  book  which  he  publiftied  againfc 

^•A  ^porting  a  few  yellow  ffowcrs  at  top.  Juftinian  and  his  wife  Theodora ;  and  he  fecms  to» 

-i^aiYiLA  R  AG  V SIN  A  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  be  the  only  perfon  among  the  ancients,  who  has 

'■  *vj]  ii)pc.    The  leaves  are  extremely  white,  reprefcnted  princes  fuch  as  they  are  in  their  do- 

\  •  ^  ^.  indented  on  their  edges.    The  flower-  mMc  relation. — Varillas  pubHihed  Anecdotes  6f 

I  •  V.  :a:w  jb^^m  a  foot  \\\^h^  having  fmall  clirf-  the  Houfc  of  Medicis. 

'-  -  v/iknv  flowers,  which  appear  in  July.  The  (3.)  Anecdotes  is  a{fo  an  appellation  given  tor 

^-  Ufiinics  lipcn  in  Britain,  but  not  always,  fuch  works  of  the  ancients  as  haVe  not  yet  beett 

^--i^avALA  siMUATA  grows  in  Spain  and  publifhed.     In  which  fenfe,  M.  Muratori  givc3 

^-'^':  the  kaves  are  broader,  longer,  and  the  name  Anecdota  Gr^ca  to  feveral  writings  of 

5-Tirfiy,  than  either  of  the  other  torts ;  the  the  Greek  fathers,  found  m  the  libraries,  and  firlb 

*  '^^-^'1\^  rifing  more  than  afoot  high.    They  publilhed  by  bim. — F.  Martcnc  has  given  a  The* 
■"*>.i:ilo  feveral  foot-ltalks,  each  fuftaining  one  faurus  Anecdotcrum  Novus^  in  5  vols,  folio. 
-^r=iW  flower,  fhaped  like  thofc  of  hawk-  ANEE,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  for  grain, 
*'-'»*hich  are  faccceded  by  oblong  blacl^  feeds  uftd  in  fome  provinces  of  France.    At  Lyons,  it 
*■"' ir-l  with  down.    All  thefe  plants  are  eafily  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  quantity  of  wine^,  which  is 

r^^iini  by  feeds,  which  ihould  be  fown  in  the  load  an  afs  can  carry  at  once :  which  is  fixed 

" -^1  wlierc  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  re-  at  80  Englilh  quarts,  wine-meafure. 

.■^rootha- culture  than  to  thin  them  where  ANEGADA.  one  of  the  Carribbee  Illands. 

■'  *^ctoodofc,  and  to  keep  theni  free  from  Long.  64.  7«  W.  Lat.  .18.  40.  N. 

'-»  The  ad  fort  muft  have  a  fight  dry  foil,  ANELACIUS,  a  dagger.  Bailey. 

'']^  Dot  live  in  this  country.  ANELE,  indigo.  Bailey. 

'•*'*I)ilZEIOW,  a  finall  town  in  CracoW.  ANEMIUS  furnu^,  anu)ng  chemifts,  a  wintf 

'  •BST,  a  diftriA  in  N.  Jutland.  fbrnaoe ;  ufed  to  nake  fierce  fires  for  melting,  5cC# 

-'^OUjAR,  or  7  a  large  and  populous  city  of  *  ANEMOGRAPHY.  n.f.  [*nfiJ^  and  r:«^«-1 

^^"i)UXAR,     5  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  feated  Tlie  defcription  of  the  winds. 

'  "j^  Cuadalquiver,  35  m.  E.  of  Cordova.   It  U  ANEMOMACHIA,   [from  unut^  wind,  and 

•Pcrtntly  rich,  and  defended  by  a  good  caftle.  f^x'^'t  fight,]  in  fome  ancient  writers,  denotes  a 

' -i^jTiKd  with  Itwdfome  churches  and  feveral  whirlwind,  or  hurricane.     In  which  fenfe,  we 

^-t'oij*  hou(e«,  and  inhabited  by  many  families  fometimcs  alfo  meet  with  ammoxate^  ammotarax'* 

*  ^'in  rank-   The  land  about  it  abounds  in  corn,  «>  Sec. 

]  y»  «I,  honey,  and  fruit  of  all  forts ;  and  the  ( i .)  *  ANEMOMETER. «./.  [-r«/i(&^  and  fur^n:i 

j«»Unt,  carry  on  a  confiderablc  trade  in  lilk.  An  inftnmient  contrived  to  meafure  the  ftrcngth 

^■'C  4. 1.  W.  Lat.  17. 4i.  N^  ©r  velocity  of  the  wind. 

^--U.Pa1tL  Q                             (a^ 
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(i.)  AwtMrtMETERS  of  various  kinds  have  been  and  grows  in  woods.    The  flowers  of  this  fped 

invented  at  different  timc«,  and  by  different  per-  are  fometimes  fmgte,  and  fometimes  dottblc ;  tii 

fcns.    The  one,  reprefented  in  Plate  XIV.  has  colours  arc  white,  blue,  9r  violet.    They  appj 

been  often  experienced,  and  found  to  anfwer  the  in  April. 

intention.— An  open  frame  of  wood,  ABCDEFG  a.  Anemone  coronaria.')  Thcfc  two  are  i 

HI,  is  fupported  by  the  fliaft  or  arbor  I.    In  the  3.  Anemone  hortensis.  )   tives  of  the  1 

two  crofs-pieccs  H  K,  L  M,  is  moved  a  horizon-  vant,  particularly  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  wh 

tal  axis  Q  M,  by  means  of  the  four  fails,  ah^  em^  the  borders  of  tne  fields  arc  covered  with  them 

D/»  gbj  expofcd  to  the  wind  in  a  proper  manner,  the  moft  beautiful  colours.     When  they  grj 

Upon  this  axifis  fixed  a  cone  of  wood,  MNO ;  wifcJ,  the  flowers  are  commonly  fingle ;  but 

upon  which,  as  the  fails  move  round,  a  weight  R,  culture  they  arc  greatly  improved  :  they  bccoj 

or  S,  is  raifed  by  a  firing  round  its  fupcrfices,  pro-  large  and  double,  making  fome  of  the  greateft  j 

ceeding  from  the  fmaller  to  the  larger  end  1^  O.  naments  of  gardens.    Their  principal  colours  1 

Upon  this  larger  end  or  bafc  of  the  cone,  is  fixed  red,  white,  purple,  and  blue ;  fome  of  them  j 

a  rocket  wheel  >,  in  whofe  teeth  the  click  X  falls,  finely  variegated  with  red,  white,  purple,  and  t 

to  prevent  any  retrogade  motion  from  the  depend-  ny  intermediate  fhades  of  tliefc  colours, 

ing  weight. — ^The  flrudluwc  of  this  machine  fuffi-  4.  Anemone   nemorosa  grows  wild  ia  1 

ciently  fhows  that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  ef-  wootls  in  many  parts  of  Britain,,  where  it  flow 

timate  the  variable  force  of  the  wmd;  becaufe  the  in  April  and  May.    The  flowers  are  white,  p| 

force  of  the  weight  will  continually  increafe  as  the  pie,  or  rcddifh  purple,   fometimes  linglc, 

firing  advances  on  the  conical  funace,  by  a^tin^  fometimes  dntible,  fo  that  they  make  a  pretty 

at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  axis  of  motion  j  con-  pearance.    They  are  propagated  like  the  firtt. 

fcquently,  if  fuch  a  weight  be  added  on  the  fraall-  (HI.)  Anemone,  cultivation,  &c.  of  t^ 

tr  part  M,  as  will  jufl  keep  the  machine  in  equi-  The  ift  and  4th  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  | 

llbrio  in  the  weakeft  wind,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  king  up  their  roots  when  the  leaves  decay,  i^ 

as  the  wind  becomes  flronger,  will  be  increafed  tranfplanting  them  into  'wildemefles,  where  tl| 

in  proportion,  and  the  dian:>etcr  of  the  cone  N  O  will  thrive  and  increafe  greatly  if  they  are  t 

may  be  fo  large  in  comparifon  to  that  of  the  fmall-  difturbcd.    The  ad  and  3d  fpecies  require  a  go 

cr  end  at  M,  that  the  firongcft  wind  (hall  but  juft  deal  of  care,  and  ample  directions  for  their  c 

raifc  the  weight  at  the  greater  end. — If,,  for  examr-  ture. — ^Th«l  fori,  in  which  thefe  flowers  will  thr 

pie,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  be  to  that  of  the  bafc  •  extremely,  may  be  compofcd  in  the  foUowj 

of  the  cone  N  O  as  i  to  a8 ;  then,  if  S  t>e  a  weight  manner ;  Take  a  quantity  of  frefh  untri<»d  eai^ 

of  one  pound  at  M  on  tlie  axis,rit  will  be  equiva-  (from  a  common  or  pallure  land),  of  a  light  Ciil 

lent  to  28  pounds  when  raifed  to  the  greater  end:  loam  or  hazel  mould,  obferving  not  to  take  it 

if  therefore,  when  the  wind  is  weakefl,  it  fupports  bove  ten  inches  deep  below  the  furface ;  and  if 

one  pound  on  the  axis,  it  muft  be  aS  times  as  turf  be  tiken  with  it,  the  better,  provided  it  h 

ftrong  to  raife  the  weight  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  time  to  rot  thoroughly  before  it  is  uf^d :  i 

If  therefore  a  line  of  fcale  of  a  8  equal  parts  be  this  with  a  third  part  of  rotten  cow-dung,  and 

drawn  on  the  fide  of  the  cone,  the  flrength  of  the  it  in  a  heap,  keeping  it  turned  over  at  leaft  01 

wind  will  be  indicated  by  that  number  on  which  a  mouth  for  8  or  10  months,  the  b«lttr  to  nix 

the  firing  refts.  and  rot  the  dung  and  turf,  and  to  let  it  have  I 

(I.)  *  ANEMONE.  »./.  [««;»tfw».l    The  wind  advantages  of  the  free  air.  All  great  ilones  ftioi 

flower. — Upon  the  top  of  its  fingle  ftalk,  furroiir.d-  be  taken  out,  arid  the  clods  broken  ;  but  the  esi 

ed  by  a  leaf,  is  produced  one  naked  flower,  of  fhoukl  not  be  lifted.    Tki»  ihould  be  mixed 

manv  petals,  with  many  ftamina  in  the  centra ;  months  before  it  is  ufed,  if  pofiiblc :  but  if  c< 

the  iccd<)  are  collected  into  an  oblong  head,  and  ftrained  to  ufe  it  fooner,  it  muft  be  the  <^fte! 

furrounded  xiitH  a  copious  down.    Th6  principal  turned  over,  obferving*  tctakc  out  all  the  part 

colours  in  anemonicjs  arc  white,  fed,  blue,  and  the  green  fwaird  that  are  not  quite  rotten,  as  t 

purple  fometimes  curioufly  intermixed.  Miller,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  roots.  The  bcginii 

(II.)  Anemone,  wini>^  flower:  A  genus  of  of  September  is  a  proper  fcafon  to  prepare 

the  polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  bed*  for  planting,  which  (if  in  a  wet  foilj  ihoi 

dafs  of  plants';  and,  in  the  natural  method,  rank-  be  raifed  with  this  fort  of  eartli  6  or  8  inchc^ 

ing  under  the  a6th  ord^r,  Multifiliqu*.  It  has  its  bove  the  furface  of  the  ground,  laying  at  the  l^ 

name  from  the  Greek  an/i&f  fignifying  the  wind;  torn  fome  of  the  rakings  of  the  heap  to  drain 

becaufe  the  flower  is  fuppofcd  not  to  open  unlefa  the  raoifturc ;  but,  in  a  dry  foil,  3  iuclus  aU 

-the  wind  blows.— -The  charaders  are:  There  is  the  furface, wiU  be fufficieut :  Miis compuft ihq 

no  calyx :  The  corolla  confifts  of  petals  of  two  or  be  laid  at  Icaft  a  feet  and  a  half  thick,  ajul  u\  \ 

three  orders  three  in  each  ieries,  oblongifh  :  The  bottom  there  fhould  be  about  4  or  5  inches 

Jlamina  coiifift  of  numerous  capillary  filaments;  rotten  ncats  dung,  cr  the  rotten  dung  of  an  ^ 

tl^e  anther*  didymous  and  ereA.    The  jjiflillum  melon  or  cucumber  bed.    The  beds  muft  be  ! 

Jias  numerous  germina  colledted  into  a  head  ;  the  (if  in  a-  wet  foil)  a  little  round,  to  fhoot  off  the  v 

Jlyli  are  pointed ;  the  fligmata  obtufe :  There  is  ter ;  but  in  a  dry  one  nearer  to  a  level.    In  v 

no  ptricarpium;  the  receptaculum  is  globular:  land,  where  the  beds  are  raifed  above  the  fuif^j 

The  feeils  arc  very  numerous. — Of  this  genus  Dr  ft  will  be  proper  to  fill  up  the  patSs  between  thcl 

Linnxus  enumerates  ai  fpecies ;  but  thofc  valua-  in  winter,  either  with  rotten  tan  or  dung,  to  p| 

ble  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  arc  vent  the  froft  from  penetrating  into  the  fK-*-^ 

only  the  following :  the  beds,  which  otherwife  may  deflroy  their  r^w 

I.  Anemone  appennina  isaxiatlvet>f  Bntain^  The  earth  ihould  be  laid  in  the  beds  at  kail 
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Ut»^  or  J  irecks  before  tbe  roots  are  planted,  of  ari  inch  thick  over  the  furtaee.    At  Michael* 

Oa  tix  longer  the  better,)  that  it  may  fettle  ;  mas  this  (hould  be  repeated,  but  as  the  roots  left 

4.i  strti  they  arc  planted,  ftir  the  upper  part  of  in  the  ground  will  come  up  early  in  autumn,  the 

*^*^x  ibotit  6  inches  deep,  with  a  fpade ;  then  beds  (hould  be  carefully  covered  in  frofty  weather, 

li^Urreo,  and  with  a  (lick  draw  lines  each  way  other  wife  their  leaves  will  be  injured,  whereby 

cf  lIk  bed  2t  6  inches  diftance,  fo  that  the  whole  the  roots  will  be  weakened,  if  not  deftroycd.    If 

uv  be  ta  iquaics,  that  the  roots  may  be  planted  the  roots  fucceed  well,  many  of  them  will  (lower 

Tffjdrh :  then  with  3  fingers  make  a  hole  in  the  the  fecond  year,  when  the  beft  may  be  felcdted 

C2c:  d  each  iqvare,  aVout  3  inches  deep^  lay-  and  marked ;  but  none  iliould  be  dedroyed,  till 

;:dciaaaroot  with  the  eye  uppermoft;  and  after  the  3d  year,  when  they  blow  ftrong,  and 

V:C'^  bed  is  finiffaed,  rake  the  eanh  imooth,  their  goodnefs  can  be  determined.    The  (ingle  a« 

l^'xwer  the  roots  about  two  inches  thicks  oemonies   flower  moft  part  of  the  winter  and 

r^f  xk  ki&m  for  planting  thefe  roots  for  for«  fpring,  when  the  feafons  are  favourable,  if  plant- 

niiiwa%t  is  ab.  ul  the  iktter  end  of  Septem-  cd  in  a  warm  fituation,  at  which  time  tuey  make 

^'.  arj  fgr  tbofe  of  a  middle  feafon  any  time  in  a  fine  appearance,  and  therefore  deferve  a  pla^  c 

OcSxi]  bat  thia  (huuld  be  done  at  or  near  the  in  every  flower  garden.  There  are  fome  fine  blue 

'i^cf'ibatf  gentle  ihowers;  for  if  planted  when  colours  amongft  thefe  finglc  anemonies,  which, 

iVgrmiflditdry,  and  there  (hould  no  rain  fall  with  the  fcarlets  and  reds,  nuke  a  beautiful  mix.- 

^ ;  ^^tks  or  a  month  after,  the  roots  will  be  ture ;  and  as  thefe  begin  flowering  in  January  or 

^"^srowmoold/ upon  the  crown  ;  and  if  once  February,  ivhen  the  vstather  is  cold,  they  will 

»";»f  this  diftemper,  they  feldom  profper.  A$  continue  a  long  time  in  beauty,  provided  the  frofi 

^'z^tu  rarictics  of  thefe  floivers  were  firft  ob-  is  not  too  fevere,  or  if  they  are  covered  with  mats. 


qvantity  of  good  roots  of  the  fingle^  Horned  cattle,  when  removed  from  the  high 

<«  ^lat  the  ga^dners  call  pcffij^t  anemonies,  gr  grounds  into  woods  and   woody  paftures,  frep 

•':  ^  cdoQfs,  and  tiich  as  have  ftrong  items,  quently  eat  the  wood  anemone  ;  and,  according 

'^1t  fiowere,  and  many  leaves ;  thefe  ihould  be  to  I«inn«usand  Gunner,  many  obfcrvations  have 

>'^trd  arty,  that  they  may  produce  good  feeds,  proved  that  it  caufes  the  bloody  (lux  among  thenu 

--hwill  be  ripe  in  3  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  (IVJ  Anemone,  Sea.  See  Animal  Flower, 

;  '*^«  art  pjft  ;  when  the  feeds  muft  be  care-  (j.)'^ ANEMOSCOPE,  n./,[»uf,^  and  rwa-^-J 

; '  ;;^tiiered,  otfaerwife  they  will  be  blown  away,  A  machine  invented  to  foretd  the  changes  of  thf 

'  i  JncJofrd  in  a  dmvny  fubftancc.    This  feed  wind,    ft  has  been  obferve^^  that  hydrolcopes 

'ii.  be  prcfcnred  till  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  made  of  cat's  gut  proved  very  good  anemo/copesy 

*'*aitiTuy  either  be  (own  in  pots,   tubs,  or  feldom  failing,  bj'  tbe  tiijrning  the  index  about^ 

'.  i-;;-(<cpared  bed   of  liglit   earth;    in  doing  to  toretcl  the  {hifting  of  the  wind.    Chamber j. 

^*- i,  care  mu(t  be  taken  not  to  let  the  feeds  be  (a.)  Anemoscope,    description    of    the^ 

c-  "^  The  bcft  metbo<!  is  to  niix  them  with  This  machine  confifts  pf  an  index  moving  about 

'•^'f  Sbc  £|iKi,  and,  when  fown,  gently  ftreak  an    upright  circular   plate,    like  the  dial  of  a 

U  Wwiih  a  (Irong  hairbru(h«    In  about  two  clock,  on  which  the  32  pointa  of  I  be  conipafs  are 

^'•^^tiha"  (owing,  the  plants  will  bepn  to  ap-  drawn  inftcad  of  the  hours.    The  index,  which 

r-y,  if  '^  ieafon  has  proved  favourable.    The  points  to  Uie  diyifions  on  the  dial,  is  turned  by  a 

^  •'»=UT4ftcr  they  appear  above  ground,  they  horrizuntrJ  axis,  having  a  tiimdlc-head  at  its  ex^ 

-"?  1:<^  to  injuries  from  hard  frofls,  or  too  ternaj  extremity.    This  trundle- head  is  jnoved  by 

*" ''  1  ^t ,  againft  both  of  which  they  muft  be  a  cog-wheel  on  a  perpendicAilar  axis  ;  on  the  top 

■  ,7  '*!?'  •  ^^  ^^  froft  is  very  apt  to  loofen  the  of  which  a  vane  is  fixed,  that  moves  with  the 

f-'-nollut  the  young  plants  are  qften  turned  courfe  of  the  wind,  anU  puts  the  whole  machine 

-t  ::  LV  ground,  after  which  a  fmaH  frpft  wil}  in  motion.    The  whole  contrivance  is  extremely 

'  r>)  tiicm ;  aiul  too  moch  wet  often  rots  their  iimple ;  and  nothing  reouii ed  in  the  con(tru<5lion^ 

*'"'  roots,  fo  that  all  the  fornier  trouble  may  but  that  Uie  numbej*  or  cogs  in  the  wheel,  ^i  d 

•«  'H^  fur  vant  of  care  in  this  particular :  nor  is  rounds  in  the  trundle-head,  be  equal ;  becaul'.  .t 

^Y^^S  more  deftrudive  than  the  cold  black  is  nece(rary,  that  when  the  vane  moves  entiri  y 

'-^^••J  winds  of  February  and  March,  from  round,  the  index  of  the  dial  alfo  make  a  complete 

« -Jt  ti)ty.mu(t  be  carefully  defended  by  placing,  cevoWtion.  An  anemofcope  of  this  kind  is  placed 

*  ^  reed  ^ce  oq  the  N.  and  E.  fides  of  the  in  one  of  the  tun'ets  of  the  queen's  palace.  There 
/^i  vhich  may  be  fattened  to  a  few  ftakea  X9  is  alfo  one  on  the  W.  end  of  the  regi(ter  office  nt 
•vpcft  It,  and  may  be  taken  quite  away  as  the  Edinburgh,  llie  anemolcape  calculated  for  9^ 
'^  idTinces,  or  removed  to  the  S.  and  W.  dicatiu^  the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind,  is  \uc 

-of  the  bed,  to  Icreen  it  &om  the  violence  of  Cime  with  what  mod  writers  call  an  anemometer  ; 

« !1.     ^^^  ^^^  impairs  thefe  plants  when  and  we  have  accordingly  delcribed  one  of  thofft 

•  -^  As  the  ipnng  advances,  if  the  weather  machines  under  that  article.  We  (hall  here  add! 
I  ^^  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  gently  refreihed  another,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Pickering,  and 
;'^  WK«r,  which  will  greatly  ftvengthen  the  publiflicd  in  the  Pbilofopbical  TranfaaioM^  N* 

'[i'^^^'  the  green  leaves  are  decayed*  473.    This  anemofcoi>e  is  a  machine  four  feet  and 

-^j^?  routs  are  not  too  thick  to  remain  in  the  a  quarter  high,  confifiing  of  a  broad  and  weighty, 

^  •(  D(d  another  year,  all  the  weeds  and  decayed  pedeftal,  a  pillar  fafiened  into  it,  and  an  iron  aXia 

'^•ts  c)uft  be  fwept  ofifthe  bed,  and  a  fit  Je  more  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  faftened  into  tbe« 

^  UBkc prepared  easth^  fifttdaWm  a^uarter  fiUaiw    Upon  this  axis  tuioaa  wMden  tube  i  at 
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Ifre  top  of  which  ib  nl.iccd  a  vane,  of  tht  *amc  wind;  and,  when  he  has  finifhed  his  obfeiratioi 

fliaterials,  ai  inches  lonfr,ccnf:fting  of  a  quadrant,  to  carry  tJie  madiinc  into  the  houfe,  tHl  the  v 

•graduated,  and  fhod  with  an  iron  rim,  notched  knee  of  the  ftorm  is  abated,  when  It  may  be 

^0  each  degree  ;  and  a  counterpoife  of  wopd,  as  placed  in  its  former  f^tuation. 

jn  the  figure,  on  the  other.    Through  the  centre  ANEM0SPERM08.    Sec  Arctotis. 

-of  the  quadrant  runs  an  iron  pin,  upon  which  are  ANEMOZALE.    Sec  AnemomachiA. 

faftened  two  fmall  round  pieces  of  wood,  ^^'iiich  *  ANJ2NT.  prep,  A  word  ufed  in  the  Scol 

iervc  as  moveaWe  radii  to  defcribe  the  cjepirees  u-  dialeft.     i.  Concerning  j  about ;  as,  bt  /aid 

pon  the  quadrant,  and  as  handles  to  a  velum  or  thirty  tnent  this  particular.    2.  Orer  againft ;  • 

Jail,  whole  plane  is  one  foot  fquare,  made  of  can-  pofite ;  as,  he  Irves  anent  the  market  houfe, 

vas,  flretched  upon  4  battens,  and  pointed.    On  ANER,   £shcol,-   and  Mam  re,   were  th 

the  upper  batten,  next  to  the  fhod  rim  of  the  Canaanitifh  princes,  who  affiled  Abraham  in 

4)uadran'^  is  a  imall  fpring  winch  catches  at  every  purfuit  and  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  his 

notct  correfponding  to  each  degree,  as  the  wmd  Kes.    Not  imitating  the  gcnerofity  of  that  p^t 

fhall,  by  prefling  againft  the  faH,  raife  it  up  ;  and  arch,  fhey  took  their  (hare  of  the  booty  vh 

prevents  the  falling  back  of  the  fail,  upon  leiTening  had  been  takerf  from  the  Sodomites,  ^d  lecov 

5>f  the  force  of  the  wiiid.    At  the  bottom  of  the  «^,  Gen.  xiv.  13, — 24.        ••  " 

wooden  tube,    is  an  iron  mdex,  which   movcfs  «  AwfeR,  i  city'of  the  httlf  tribe  of  Manaflch, 

round  a  circular  plec:e  of  wood  fattened  to  the  the  weft  of  Jordan;    It  was  cither  the  fame  w 

itopof  the  pillar  on  the  pcdeftal,  on  \Vhichare  dc-  Taanach,  or  exchanged  for  it^  i  Chron.  vi. 

Scribed  the  3a  points  of  the  compafs.  The  figure  Jofli.  xxi.  25.                                 «  * 

of  this  machine  is  given  on  Plate  XI V.  -where  <?  19  •   •  A-NES,  Awns.  «./  The  fpircs  or  beards 

the  pedeftal ;  hi  the  pillar  on  which  the  iron  axis  corn.    DiS, 

is  fitted  ;  r,  the  circle  of  wood,  on  which  arede-  •  ANETy.alatge  and  handfome  palace  in  (he  i 

Icribcd  the  32  points  of  the  compafs ;  r,  the  of  France,  near  the  Eure,  built  by  Henry  II. 

wooden  tube  upon  its  axis ;  f^  the  velum  ;  ^,  the  id  40  miles  fmrn  Paris. 

graduated  quadrant' ;  hi  the  rounter])oife  of  the  •  Anet,  -thp  herb,  dill.    %t^  next  article. 

Vane.    The  adjoining  figure  reprefents  the  velum,  (f.)  ANETHUM,  dill  and  fehnel:  A  gen 

which  takes  off:  a  is  the  plane  -of  the  velum  ;  h  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandi 

the  fpring  ;  r,  the  wooden  radii ;  </,  ^,  the  holes  dafs  of,  plants ;   and,   in  the  natural  metht 

through  which  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  qu^-  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  umbellatx.    T 

drant  goes.                      *      '     r'  cflcntial  chara^ers  are  :  The  fruit  \a  oval,  roi 

*    (3O  Anemoscope,  uses  of  the.    Having  a  prefled,  ftriatcd;  and  the  petals,  5,  are  involul 

circular  motion  round  the  iron  axis,  and  being  entire,  and  very  iliort. '       ' 

fiimifhed  with  a  vane  at  top,  and  index  at  the  *    i.  Anethum  fekiculum,  or  fennel;  of  whi 

bottom,  when  once  the  artificial  cardinal  points,  there  are  two  varieties,  the  common  and  the  fv  t 

dcfcribed  on  the  round  piece  of  wood  on  the  pil;  The  fwcet  fennel  is  fmaller  in  allits  parts  than  t 

Jar,  are  fixed  to  thef  fame  quarters  of  the  heavens^  common,  except  the  feeds,  which  are  confidj 

It  gives  a  faithfuF  accojnt  of  that  quarter  from  ably  larger.    The  ieeds  of  the  two  forts  tlifl 

vhich  the  wind  blows.'  2.  By  having  a  velum  or  Ukewife  in  fliape  and  colour;  thofe  of  the  coi 

fail,  elevated  byt)ie\vind,  along  the  arch  of  the  mon  are  roundidi,  oblong,  flattifh  on  one  fwi 

iquadrant,  to  ^n  height,   proportionable  to  the  and  protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a  dark,  alm^ 

power  of  the  column  of  wind  prcffinjr  ngainft  \Xy  blackifti  colour ;  tho4*c  of  the  fwcet  arc  loi  p 

the  relative  fr^ice  of  the  wind,  and  its  compara-  narrower,  not  fo  flat,  grnerally  crooked,  ami 

tivc  power,  at  any  two  times  of  examipationi  a  whitifh  or  pale  ycllowHh  colour,    both  foi 

may  be  accurately  taken.    3.  By  having  a  fpring  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens:  the  common  \i 

fitted  to  the  notcnes  of  the  iron  with  which  the  pertiinial  plant?  the  fWect  fennel  -  periihes,  aft 

quadrant  is  Ihcd,  the  velum  is  prevented  from  xtr  it  has  given  feed  5  nor  do  its  feeds  come  to  lui 

tuniing  back  qpon'thc  fall  of  the  wind  ;  and  the  peifc^^ion  in  this  climate,  as  thofe  which  wc  \ 

machine  gives  the  force  to  the  highcft  Waft,  firt*c  oeive  firom  Germany.                         *      *. 

the  laft  time  o(  examination,  without  the  trouble  *    2.  AnethUm  graveolens,  or  dill,  is  an  a 

of  watching  it.    The  ingenious*  inventor  of  this  mial  plant  :th^  root  is  long,  (lender,  'and  whit 

machine  tells  ps,  th^  he  carefully  examined  what  the  leaves  ar*  divided  into  a  multitude  of  fit 

dependence  may  ly  had  upon   it,   during  the  long,  narrow  fegments  like  thofe  of  fennel,  b 

ilorms  of  Febniary  i743*4»  and  found  that  it  an-  of  a  bluilh  ereieu  colour,  and-  Icfe  ftrong  finell.^ 

fwercd  exceeding  well  ^,  for  that,  in  fuch  winds  The  ftalk  Is  rbiind   and  firm,  growing  to  t 

as  the  failors  call  violent  ftorms,  the  noachine  had  height  of  four  feet,  with  yellow  flowers,  in  in 

fix  degrees  to  fpare,  for  a  more  violent  guft,  be*  derately  large  umlx'Is,  • 

ibi*e  it  comes  to  a  horizontal  pofition.    It  is  cer-  '•  (II.)  Anlthum,  -medicinal  uses  of  thf.^ 

tainly  to  be  dcfJCjidcd  upon  in  ordinary  vi*eather.  Of  the  firft  fpecies,  the  fennel,  both  the  feci 

the  velum  being  hyng  fo  tenderly,  as  to  feel  the  tx\A  roots  arc  ufisd  in  medicine.  •  The  feeds^ 

tnoft  gentle  breeze.    There  is,  however,  reaforf  ioth  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  finell,  and 

to  fear,  that  the  cxpbfing  the  anemoscope  to  all  *odeiately  warm  pungent  taftc ;   thofe  ot  tl 

winds  j  for  a  continuance,  mu/k  diforder  it,  dpc*  ^eet  fennel  are  in  flavour  moft  agreeable,  aj 

cially  irregular  blafts  and  fqualls^    It  may  Hot,  have  alfo  a  confiderable  degree  of  fwcet ntfj 

^ercfore,  be  amifs,  in  violent  jJveather,  for  the  hence  our  colleges  have  directed  the  ufc  oi  ih« 

cWcrver  to  take  the  tube  with  its  vane  and  velum  only.    Tbty  are  ranked  among  the  four  gr«?- 

JU9  lusd;  in  order  t9  kcvw  the  fuxe  of  Mtx%  bpt  fccda^  am  &9t  undefavcdly  looked  upon 
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y^n^t  to  dcicribe,]  the  defcription  o*"  all  kinds  of 
ancient  inftruments,  vcffcls,  and  utenfils,  both 
domeftic,  military »  and  nautical.  Angeiography 
alfo  includes  the  confideration  of  weights,  mca- 
furej,  &c. 

ANGEIOLOGY,  in  anatomy,  the  defcription 
of  the  vefltrla  in  a  human  body ;  e.  g,  the  ncrvesi 
veins,  and  lymphatics.  See  Anatomy,  Index. 
.  ANGEIOTOMY,  in  furgery,  implies  the  open- 
log  a  vein  or  arier>',  as  in  bleeding ;  and  confe- 
ouently  includes  both  arteriotomy  and  phlebo- 
tomy. 

(i.)  *  ANGEL,  adj.  Refembling  angels  ;  ange- 
Heal.*— 

I  have  mark'd 

A  thoufand  blufliing  apparitions 

Start  into  her  face ;  a  thoufand  innocent  (hamet 

In  angel  whitenefs  bear  away  thofe  bluOies. 

ShakeJ'peare* 
Or  vixens  vifited  by  angel  powers, 

With  golden  crowns,  and  wreathes  of  hcav'n- 
ly  flow'rs.  Pop:r^s  Rape  oftf^e  Lock. 

(tJ)  *  Angel,  n.f,  [Ayfix^ ;  ange/ta^  Lat,]  x. 
Orij^mallv  a  meflfenger.  A  fpirit  employed  by 
God  in  the  adminiftration  of  human  af&irs/--r 

Some  holy  angei 

Fly  to  the  court  oTEngland^  and  unfold 

His  meflagc  ere  he  come.  Shahfpeare. 

Bad  we  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  conflitution  of 
man,  as  it  is  poffible  an%eU  have,  and  it  is  certain 
his  Maker  has;  we  Oiould  have  a  qUlte  other  idea 
of  his  eflence.  Locke,  a.  Angel  is  fometimes  u- 
fed  in  a  bad  fenfe ;  as,  angeh  •f  darknefi. — ^And 
they  had  a  kine  over  them,  which  was  the  angel 
of  the  bottomlefs  pit.  Revelation.  .^  jingeh  in 
icripture,  fometimes  means  man  of  God^  prophet. 
^.  Angel  is  ufed,  in  the  (tyle  of  lovcy  for  a  beau- 
tiful perfon. — 

Thou  haft  the  fwieteft  face  I  ever  look'd  on. 

Sir,  as  1  have  a  foul,  (he  is  an  angeU  ShakeJ^. 
5.  A  piece  of  money  anciently  coined  and  im- 
prclTed  with  an  angel,  in  memory  of  an  obfcrva- 
tion  of  Pope  Gregory,  that  the  Pagan  AngUy  or 
Engliih,  were  fo  beautiful,  that,  if  they  were 
Chriftians,  they  would  be  AngAU  or  angels.  The 
coin  was  rated  at  ten  fhillings. — Take  an  empty 
bafon,  put  an  angel  of  gold,  or  what  you  will, 
into  it ;  then  go  fo  far  from  the  bafon,  till  you 
<;annot  fee  the  angeJ^  becaufe  it  is  not  in  a  right 
line  ;  then  fill  the  bafon  with  water,  and  you  will 
iee  it  out  of  its  place,  becaufe  of  the  rcfiedion. 

Shake  the  ba^s 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  their  imprifon'd  angeU 
"Set  thou  at  liberty.  Shakejpeare. 

(3.)  Angel,  etymology  and  definition  of* 
iEngel,  Teut.  from  Ayy«x»;,  Gr.  a  mcflengcr,]  a  fpi- 
ritual  intelligent  fubftance,  the  firft  in  rank  and  dig- 
nity among  created  beings.  The  Hebrew  word 
■H<bQ  fignifies  the  iame  with  the  Greek.  I'hc  angels 
are  in  Daniel,  (iv.  13,  &c-^  called  c^ar,  or  Hr'atch- 
trs^  from  their  vigilance:  for  the  fame  reafon  they 
ire,  in  the  remahis  we  have  of  the  prophecy  at- 
tributed to  Enoch,  named  Egrcgorl ;  which  im- 
ports the  (ame  in  Greek.  Angels  therefore,  in 
the  proper  fignification  of  the  word,  do  not 
import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only  the  of- 
fice, to  which  they  are  appointcdj  efpecially  by 
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way  of  meflfege,  or  intercourfc  between  God  : 
bis  creatures ;  in  which  fcnfe  they  are  called 
minrflen  of  God^  who  do  his  pleafure,  and  mi 
terhttr  jpiritj  fcnt  forth  to  miniftcr  for  them  w 
ftiall  he  heirs  of  falvation. 

(4.)  Angels,  ancient  and  general  df: 
OF.    That  there  are  fuch  beings  as  we  call  dK.- 
that  is,  certain  permanent  cxiftcncrs,   iiui'l 
and  imperceptible  to  our  fenfes,  endued  vrith 
derftanding  and  power  fuperior  to  that  of  hun 
nature,  created  by  God,  and  fubjed  to  him 
the  fupreme  Being ;  miniftring  to  his  divine  p 
vidence  in  the  government  of  the  world  by  his 
pointment,  and  more  cfpecially  attendirj;  the 
fairs  of  mankind ;  is  a  trxith  io  fully  attcflcd 
icripture,  that  it  cannot  be  doubtea.    Nay, 
cxiftcncc  of  fuch  invifible  beings  was  generally 
knowlcdged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  though 
der  diifcrent  appellations :  the  Greeks  called  th 
damonj  ;  and  the  Romans  genii  or  lares.    Fpi 
nis  fecms  to  have  been  the  only  one  amorj: 
old  philofophers,  who,  lihe  Zadok  and  hii^  i 
lowers,  the  Sadducees,  among  the  Jews,  abO'iu 
ly  denied  their  exiftcnce.    Indeed,  the  belief 
middle  intelligences  influercing  the  affairs  of 
world,  and  ferving  as  miniilcrs  or  interpreters 
tween  God  and  man,  is  as  extenfive  as  (he 
lief  of  a  God  ;  having  never,  fo  far  as  we  knc 
been  called  in  queftion  by  thofe  who  had  any 
ligion  at  all. 

(5.)  Angels,  crfation  of.  The  creation 
angels  is  not  exprefsly  mentioned  by  Mules  in  I 
firil  of  Gencfis,  yet  it  is  generally  conCdcrtd  b)j 
dicious  expofitors  as  implied.  The  rcafcn  v| 
the  facred  hi  dorian  is  (iknt  on  this  fubiidtt  ir  f« 
pofed  by  Berrington  to  l>e  the  patiiral  prom  11 
of  the  gentile  world,  and  even  of  tlie  Jew  i,  tc 
dolatry.  And  it  is  thought,  if  they  woiilppi 
mere  material  elements,  which  was  the  cafe,  rrii; 
more  might  they  Vic  inclined  to  worlhip  luth 
perior  and  fublime  beings  as  angels.  But  a  S\ 
ter  reafon  is  perhaps  given  by  other  writtrs,^ 
tJ;at  this  firft  hiflory  was  purpoffly  and  pr'iu';' 
ly  written  or  information  concerning  the  vil: 
world  ;  the  invifible,  of  wliich  we  know  but 
part,  being  reftrvcd  for  a  better  life. 

(6.)  Angels,  dispute  resprcting  t 
TIME  OF  THUR  CREATION.  Much  idle  conli 
vcrfy,  and  many  fruitlcfs  conje^ures,  have  t.i'^ 
place  among  the  learned,  rtfpeding  the  time  w*^ 
the  angels  were  rrtatcd.  1  he  majority  of  th| 
logical  writers,  fcem  to  have  taken  it  for  gra 
ed,  that  their  creation,  though  not  mentionctl 
Mofes,  conftitutcd  a  part  oi  the  Almighty'^ 
days  work.  Bifhop  Hopkins  infiits,  that  it  » 
have  been  within  the  fix  days  creation,  \jkk?\ 
within  that  fpace,  **  God  made  heaven  and  ear 
and  all  things  that  are  therein."  Li^htK« 
Caryl,  and  others,  lay  great  flrefs  upon  the  wori 
Gen.  ii.  I.  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  w| 
finiihed,  and  all  the  hcfl  of  them."  Ami 
Charnock  reckons  the  incipient  words  of  the  i 
chapter,  "  In  the  beginningy  decifive;  "  btcauf' 
Ciys  he,  "  before  the  Uginuing  of  the  cftan< 
and  the  beginning  of  time,  there  could  be  not.:i 
but  eternity ;  nothing  but  what  was  uncrt.ut! 
that  is,  nothing  but  what  was  without  beglnni^i 
This  ax^jjUmcnt  is  evidently  a  play  upon  word 


t— "-  an  Hh  Iht  Sn  Bd  Ot  nbiru  In  our 

g^  *Mnn  uhl HDilKn, priDUTT anil&  .„_. 
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Bat  lUft  6aDQ  nui  I  Svti  nvni^iirili^  Utu  of 

dOgT  flniaiBii  put  upon  jHrtlnkr  (cA  br  dinnri. 
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«ir  calamities^  public  or  private,  here  below ;  in- 
iiaxices  oF. which  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Befides  their  attendance  on  God,  and  their  exe- 
cuting his  commands,  they  are  aifo  prefumed  to 
be  employed  in  taking  care  of  mankind  and  theti* 
concerns :  and  that  every  man  had  fuch  a  tutelar 
or  guardian  aAgel,  even  from  his  birth,  was  a 
firm  belief  and  tradition  among  the  Jews;  and 
our  Saviour  himfelf  fcems  to  have  been  of  the  fame 
fentiment.    As  the  numbers  of  thefe  cclcftial  fpi* 
lits  are  very  great,  h  is  likewiie  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  feveral  orders  and  degrees  a- 
mong  them ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Scrip* 
ture ;  whence  fome  fpeculative  men  have  diftri- 
buted  them  into  9  orders,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent names  by  which  they  are  there  called ;  and 
reduced  thofe  orders  into  three  hierarcbUjy  as  they 
call  them ;  to  the  firft  of  which  belong  feraphim, 
cberubimy  and  thrones;  and  to  the  Iccond,  do- 
minions, virtues,  and  powers ;  and  to  the  thirdi 
priacipaJities,  arch-angels,  and  angels.    They  i- 
magine  farther,  that  there  are  fome  who  conftant- 
]y  refide  in  heaven;  others  who  arc  miniHers, 
and  fent  forth,  as  there  is  occafion,  to  execute 
the  orders  they  receive  from  God  by  the  former. 
The  Jews  reckon  but  four  orders  or  companies 
of  angels,  each  headed  by  an  arch-angel ;  the  firfL 
order  being  that  of  Michael,  and  the  fccond  or 
Gabriel,  the  third  of  Uriel,  and  the  fourth  of  Ra- 
phael :  but  though  the  Jews  believe  them  to  be 
four,  yet  it  feema  there  were  rather  feven.    The 
Perfians  alfo  held,  there  were  fubordinate  degrees 
among  the  angels. 

(8.)  Angels,  opinions  of  the  heathens 
CONCERNING.  The  heathens  genet  ally  believe  in 
the  do^rine  of  every  man  having  a  tutelary  angel. 
They  thought  it  a  crime  to  ncglrdt  the  admoni- 
tions of  fo  divine  a  guide.  Socrates  publicly  ccn- 
feffed  himfelf  to  be  under  the  direction  of  fuch  an 
angel,  or  daemon,  as  feveral  others  have  lince 
^one.  And  on  this  tutelar  genius  of  each  perfon 
they  believed  his  happinefs  and  fortune  depended. 
Every  genius  did  his  beft  for  the  intcrcft  of  his 
client ;  and  if  a  man  came  by  the  worft,  it  was 
a  lign  the  ftrength  of  his  genius  was  inferior  to  that 
of  hfs  opponent,  that  is,  of  an  kferior  order ; 
and  this  was  governed  by  chance.  Thete  were 
fome  genii,  whofe  afcendent  was  fo  great  over  o- 
thers,  that  their  very  prtfence  entirely  difconcert- 
ed  them  ;  which  was  Tuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  of 
that  of  Auguftus  in  refpe<^  of  that  of  Marc  Anto- 
ny. The  Romans  thought  the  tutelar  genii  of 
thofe  %vho  attuned  the  empire,  to  be  of  an  emi- 
nent order ;  c^n  which  account  they  had  great  ho- 
nours ihown  them.  The  nations  afld  cities  alfo 
had  their  feveral  genii.  The  ancient  Perfians  fo 
firmly  believed  the  rainiftry  of  angels,  and  their 
fuperinteaJance  over  human  aflairs,  that  they  gare 
their  names  to  the  months,  and  the  days  of  their 
months,  and  atTigncd  Ihcin  didinct  offices  and  pro- 
vinces: and  it  is  from  them  the  Jews  confefs  to 
fc.ivc  received  the  names  of  the  months  andangels, 
wliieh  they  brought  with  them  when  they  return- 
ed from  the  Bibylonifh  captivity.  After  which 
we  find,  they  a!fo  alligned  charges  to  the  angels, 
and  ill  panic  11  iir  the  paMonage  of  empires  and 

*    '.3;  Michael  being  the  prince  of  the  Jews, 
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as  Raphael  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  \ 
ilans. 

(9.)  Angels,  opinions  of  the  Maho 
TANS,  CONCERNING.  The  Mahometans  hjv 
great  a  refpe<*t  for  the  angels,  that  they  ace 
a  man  an  infidel  who  either  denies  their  exidc 
or  loves  tjiem  not.  They  believe  them  to  he 
from  fin,  enjoying  the  prcfence  of  God,  to  w^ 
they  are  never  difobedient :  that  they  have  fulJ 
pure  bodies,  being  cieated  of  light;  and  h«iv^ 
diflindion  of  fexes,  nor  need  the  refrefhnicM 
food  or  fleep.  They  fuppofe  them  to  have 
ferent  forms  and  offices  :  that  fome  adore  i 
in  feveral  poftures ;  others  ling  his  praife?,  1 
intercede  for  men ;  fome  cany  and  cneomp<iiV 
throne ;  others  write  the  adiuns  of  men,  a^d 
guardians  to  them. 

(10.)  AnG.  LS,     OPTNIONS     RESPECTING   1 

FALLEN.  Although  the  angels  were  ori^lrl 
created  perfect,  good  and  obedient  to  their  J 
tcr's  will,  yet  fome  of  them  finned,  aril  l| 
not  theii-  6rrt  eflate,  but  left  their  habiuti 
and  fo,  of  the  mofl  bleffed  and  glorious,  bic 
the  molt  vile  and  mif^rable  of  all  God's  ctpViu 
They  were  expelled  the  regions  of  light, 
caft  down  to  hell,  to  be  referved  in  eveilaJ 
chains  tinder  darknefs  until  the  day  of  judgrr 
With  heaven  they  lofl  their  heavenly  diipoiiil 
which  delighted  once  in  doing  good  and  piai 
God  ;  and  fell  into  a  fettled  rancour  ag<iic;t  i 
and*  malice  againft  men  :  their  inward  peace ! 
gone;  ail  delirie  of  doing  good  departed  t1 
them ;  and,  inftcad  thereof,  revengeful  thou 
and  defpair  took  pofTeffion  of  tliem,  and  crq 
an  etenial  hell  within  them.  And,  for  uhal 
fence,  thefe  apollate  fpirits  fell  from  heaveiu 
plunged  then*lUvcs  into  fuch  an  abyfs  of  wicl 
nefs  and  wo,  are  queltions  impofTible  to  be  dc 
mined  by  any  clear  evidence  of  Scripture.  ^ 
the  time,  we  arc  certain  that  k  could  not  b<^ 
fore  the  fixth  day  of  the  creation  ;  becaufi 
that  day  it  is  faid,  '^  God  faw  every  thing  th 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  go«jd  i*' 
that  it  was  \iot  long  after  is  very  probable, 
mufl  have  preceded  the  fall  of  our  firfl  \yM 
Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been  after, 
that  carnality,  or  lulling  to  converfe  with  wo 
upon  earth,  was  the  fin  which  ruined  them  : 
this  is  too  ridiculous  to  bear  refutation.  Ot 
have  fuppofed,  that  .the  angels,  being  intoij 
of  God's  intention  to  create  man  after  his  o 
mage,  and  to  dignify  his  nature  by  Christ's 
xning  of  it,  and  thinfeing  their  glory  to  be  eel 
thereby,  envied  man's  happine^,  and  fo  revolj 
and  with  this  opinion  that  of  the  Mahometans 
fome  affinity;  who  are  taught,  that  th«  d 
who  was  once  one  of  thofe  angels  who  .ire  nd 
to  God's  pre  fence,  and  named  Azaiuit  foifi 
paradife  for  refullng  to  pay  homage  to  Adaj 
the  command  of  God.  But  on  what  occ.i,':o| 
ever  it  firfl  (howed  itfclf,  pride  feemstohavc  ' 
the  leading  fin  of  the  angels  ;  who,  admirhi^ 
valuing  ihemfelvcs  too  much  on  the  exccUen] 
their  nature  and  the  height  of  their  ftation,  < 
at  length  to  entertain  fo  little  refpt^  for! 
Creator,  as  to  be  guilty  of  downright  rcb^ 
and  apodafy.    It  is  cert^  frcm  Sciiptttre, 
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fttradcd  by  pure  fpirit,  but  not  by  watery  liquors,  wife  in  Tenereal  complaints  and  hzmorrkold 

—Angelica  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  aromatics  fluxes. 

of  European  growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the  ANGELITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  (| 

prefcnt  pradtice.    The  root,  which  is  the  moft  ef-  of  Chriftian  heretics,  in  the  reign  of  the  empcl 

licacious  part,  is  ufed  in  the  aromatic  tindturc ;  Anaftafius,  and  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus, 

apd  the  ft  alts  make  an  agreeable  fwect-meat.  bout  the  year  494,  fo  called  from  Angcliii 

(V.)  Angelica  WATER,  a  compound  water,  where  they  held  their  firft  meetings.    They  \v{ 

fb  called  from  the  angelica  root,  which  is  the  chief  called  likewifc  St*vtritesy  from  Severus,  who  « 

ingredient  in  the  compofition.  the  head  of  their  fedt ;  as  alfo  Tbeodojiansy  m 

(VI.)  Angelica^.  witD.    Sec  -SIgopodium.  one  among  them  named  Theodofius,  whom  tli 

(VII.)  Angelica,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  ce-  made  pope  at  Alexandria.    They  held,  that  \ 

kbrated  dance  performed  at  their  feafts. — It  was  perfons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  the  fame ;  t.| 

thus  called,  from  «/>»>.•,-,  nundujy  meflenger ;  be-  none  of  them  cxifts  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  oi 

caufe,  as  Pollux  aflurcs  us,  the  dancers ^wtre  drcfT-  nature ;  but  that  there  is  a  common  god  or  del 

ed  in  the  habit  of  meflengers.                       ^  cxifting  in  them  all,  and  that  each  is  God,  b) 

.  ANGELICiE,  or  Angelic  s,  a  congregation  of  paiticipation  of  this  deity. 

nuns,  founded  at  Milan  in  15341  by  Louifa  To-  ANGELIITM,  a  place  in  Alcxandiia,  wh 

relli,  countefs  of  Guaftalla.    They  obferve  the-  the  fed  of  Angclites  met. 

rule  of  St  Auguftinc.  ANGELO,  Michael,  the  na^c  of  5  celebra^ 

*  ANGELICAL,  adj,  [ang^iiciUf  Lai^'  i.  Re-  Italian  painters,  who  ffouriflied  in  the  i6th  aj 
ftmbling  angels. — It  di/covereth  unto  us  the  glo-  17th  centuries ;.  but  of  whom  we  fhall  only  mi 
rious  works  of  God,  and  carrieth  up,  with  an  jn-  tion  the  two  mt>ft  diftinguiHied. 

^//Vfl/ fwiflnefs,  our  eyes,  that  our  mind,  being  i.  Angelo,  Michael,  dc  Biionarrotti,  was 

informed  of  his  vifible  marvels,  maj  continually  moft  incomparable  painter,  fculptor,  and  arc] 

travel  upward.  Raleigh.    %*  Partaking  of  the  na-  te(5t,  born  in  1474,  in  the  territory  of  Artzri 

turc  of  angels.-*-  Tufcany.    He-was  the  difciple  of  Dominico  Gh 

Others  more  mild  landaio ;  and  erefled  an  academy  of  painting  a 

Retreated  in  a  filent  valley,  (ing  fculpture  in  Florence,   under  the  patronage 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp,  Lorenzo  de  Medicis ;  which,  upon  the  troub! 

Their  own  heroic  deedsy  and  haplels  fall  of  that  houfe,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  ij 

By  doom  of  battle.                                  Milton*  logna.    About  this  time  he  made  an  image 

3.  Belonging  to  angels ;  fuiting  the  nature  or  dig-  Cupid,  which  he  carried  to- Rome,  broke  off  c^ 

jiity  of  angels. — ^It  may  be  encouragement  to  con-  of  its  arms,  and  buried"  the  image  in  a  place! 

fMer  the  pleafure  of  fpeculations,  which  do  raviih  knew  would  foon  be  dug  up,  keeping  the  arm  | 

and  fuUime  the  thoughts  with  more  clear  angeli'  him.    It  was  accordingly  founds  and  fold  to  Cj 

tal  contentments.    JViUdns^i  D^dalus.  dinal  St  Gregory  for  an  antique ;  unUl  Michd 

*  AN GBLIC  ALNESS.  »./.  [from  <mgelical?{  to  their  confulTon  and  his  own  credit,  difcovcil 
The  quality  of  being  angelical ;  refemblance  of  his  artifice,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  deficient  a^ 
4Qgels;  excelleDCe  more  than  human.  which  he  produced.    It  is  rather  imufunl  fort 

ANGELICI.    Sec  Angeli  OS.  manufa<fhirers  of  antiques  to  be  fo  ingenious.  ! 

*  ANCELICK.  adj.  [angeliaut  Lat.]  Partaking  the  dcfire  of  Pope  Paul  III.  he  executed  Ws  ml 
of  the  nature  of  angels ;  angelical ;  above  human.—  celebrated  pi^fture  of  The  laft  judgment.   He  J 

Here  happy  crcature>  fair  angelick  Eve,  the  chara<fttr  of  being  the  greateft  defigner  t^ 

Partake  thou  alfo.                       Milt.  Par,  Lofll  ever  lived;  and  it  is  univcrfall)^ allowed  tli:»t 

My  fancy  form'd  thee  of  angelick  kind,  painter  ever  underftood  anatomy  better.   Hcdl 

Some  emanation  of  tii*  all  beauteous  mind;  immenfely  rich  at  Rome,  in  1564. 

Pope.  2.  Angelo,  Michael,  de  Caravaggio,  born 

(i.)   AKGfiLICS,    Anoelici,   an   order   of  that  village  in  Milan,  1569^.    He  was  at  firft  oil 

knights,  inftituted  in  1191,  by  Ifaac  Angel*js  Com-  a  bricklayer's  labourer  :•  but  he  was  io  chaim| 

menus  emperor  of  Courtantinople.  with  teeing  fome  pa»nter8  at  work,  that  he  ininj 

(2.)  An GE Lies,  in  church  hiflcry,  an  ancient  diatdy  applied  himfelf  to  the  art  \  and  made  li^ 

fc6k  of  heretics, -f«ppofed  by  fume  to  have  got  this  progiefs  m  a  few  years,,  that  he. was  admiaJj 

appellation  from  their  exceflive  veneration  oi  an-  tlie  author  of  a  new  ftyle  in  painting.    There 

gds;  and  by  others,  from  their  maintaining  that  one  pidure  of  his  in  the  Dominican  chuah^ 

the  world  was  created  by  angels.   See  Awgelic/b*  Antwerp,  which  Rubens  ufed  to  call  his  maft| 

ANGELICUS  pu  Lvis>  a  title  given  by  Schroe-  Jt  is  faid  of  this  painter,  that  he  was  fo  ftranp 

dcr,  to  Mercuriui  vit^.  contentious,  that  the  pencil  was  no  Iboner  out 

ANGELINA  zanoni   acostx:,    in  botany,  his  hand,  than  his  fword  was  in  it.    He  died 

This  is  a  tree  of  vaft  fizc,  fometimes  above  16  1609. 

feet  thick,  growing  on  rocky  and  fandy  places  in  ANGELO,  Si",  the  name  of  fercral  pl^f* 

Malabar,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.    It  bears  ripe  fruit  Italy;  viz.  i.  a  lirong  caftle  at  Rome,  wbitti 

in  December,  and  continues  bearing  for  a  whole  the  Pope  retii*es  in  times  of  danger :  2.  a  cail 

.century.    The  dried  leaves  heated,  are  faid  to  al-  and  3.  a  diftri^  of  Corfu :  4.  an  unpregnabk  c 

leviate  pains  And  ftilfnefs  in  the  joints,  and  difcufs  tie  in  Malta :  5.  a  feaport  town  of  Apulia,  in  t| 

an  tfitumcfcence  of  the  teftes,  occafioned  by  a  Gulf  of  Venice,  8  miles  N.  of  Manfrcdonia:  6.1 

oontufioo,  or  any  cx^rnal  violence;  as  alfo  an  fm<illbutflrongtowninthe£;;ipitanataofNApl(| 

iffdroultg  Qt gneumat9ccU.    It  is  efficacious  like-  Long.  15.56.  £.  Lat. 41. 43.  N.  7.  auother  to\vj 
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J^by^  fuggcfts  the  follow  ing  conliderations,  to  al-    of  the  nervous  and  liiulcular  parts ;  and  fui] 

lajr  Uiis  paffion.    "  The  poflibility  of  miftaking     fihgly  augments,  not  only  the  fyftole  of  the  bti 

the  motives,  from  which  the  condudt  that  offends    and  of  its  contiguous  vefTcls,  but  alfo  the  toni 

us  proceeded  5  how  otttn  our  offences  have  been    the  iibrous  parts  in  the  whole  body.    It  is  i 

t}ie  effc<5t  of  inadvertency.  When  they  were  naif-    certain,  tha*  this  paifion,  by  the  fpafmodic  ft 

takcii  for  malice;  the  inducemeni,  which  prompt-    ture  it  producirs  in  the  parts,  exerts  its  pol 

«<i  our  adverfary  to  adl  as  he  did ;  'tjiat  he  is  per-    principally  on  the  $oinach  md  iritcftines,  w( 

haps  under  a  contrition,  which  he  is  aitiamed  to    arc    higjjjy    nertous   aijd  memlsrariotis   pat 

.confefs;  that  tlic  returns  of  kindnefs  are  fweet,    whence  tnc  Tymptomfc  are 'more  dan'^eroid 

and  that  there  is  aeithcr  honour,  virtue,  nor  ufc,    propoftionto  the-gir&ter  ooofcnt  of  the  ftonj 

in  refifting  them  ;  that  othms  have  tlicir  paffions^    ^nd  inteftinca,  with  the  other  nervous  parts, 

their  prejudices,  their  favourite  aijns,  their  fud-    ^l^ioft  witjb  the  whole  b6dy«    The  unhappy 

den  impulfes,  as  well  as'we  ;  that  wc  may  rccol-    ffuence  of  anger  likewife,  on  tjic  biliary  and ! 

icdt   what  hath  fomctimes '  paflTed  in*  our  own    ^atic  du^s,  is  very  furprifing';  ji'noe,  by  an 

minds,  wh*^  ^^  ^^  WTong  iidc  of  a !()uarrel,  and    tcnfc  conftri«5tion  of  tbcfc,'  the- hvcr  is  not  <i 

imagine  iiie  fame  to  be  pafling  in  our  idvcrfary's    paidcred  fchirroUs,  but  ftones  al(b  art  often 

mind ;  when  wo  become  iennble  of  our  miibeha*    nerated   in  tl)£  -^all  ^laddef  apid  |>iliary*  du^ 

viour,  what  palliatJons>we«  perceived  v^  \i\  and    tbcfe' Accidents  have  fcarccly  any  otljer  oil 

cxpeded  others  to  perceive ;  now  we  were  affe6ke4    than  ^n  obftru^ion  of  the  free  motion  and  efl 

by  the  kindnefs  of  a  generous  reception  and  ready    bf  the  bile,  by  means  of  this  violent  ftrifturt 

forgivencfs;  hov^'pcifecution  re>'ived  bur  enmity,    From  fuc^  a  ftri<fture,  likewife,   proceeds 

and  fern^ed  ^ojufkify  the  condudlin  ourfelyes    jaundice,  which,  inprocefst>f  time,  lays  a  f^ 

which  w^  before  blamed*;'  add  to  thip^  tlie  indc-    dation  for  calculous  concretions  in*  the. gall  b| 

ct:v;y  of  extravagant  ^gcr;' how  It  renders  US|    4cr.*   Byinpreafinr  the  motion  of  the  fluid^ 

whilft  it  lafls,  the  korti  of  all  about  us ;  of  which    Uic  fpal^s  of  the  fibrous'  parth,  by  means  oi 

it  leaves  us«  when  it  ceafes,  fenfible  and  alliamed;    ^er,  a  lai^  quantity  pf  blood  i$  forcibly  { 

the  inconveniiencics  into'  which  it  has  fcfcetJme^    pelled  to^certaip  jpii^ ;  whence  it  happens,  \ 

betrayed  us ;  the  friendlhip  it  has  loil-'ps ;  the    they  arc  tod^much  diftended,  and  the  prificej 

en.banvilments  in  "which,  we  have  been  involved    the  veins  difVributcd  thcrci  opened •    It  is  cvid 

by  it,  and  the  repentance,  vvhich,-  ori  oi\e  account    from  experience,'  that  anger  has  li* great  tcodtj 

<n:  other,  it  always  cofls  us. :  But  thcrefledtion,    to  excite  enormous  h^puprrhagies,  either  i\ 

calculated,  above  all  others,  to  allay  axiger,  is^    the  nofe,  the  aperture  of  th£  pulmonary  art< 

that  we  ourfelves  are,  or  (hall  be,  fuppliants  for    the  veins  of  .the  ipus ;  or  in  women,  from  thj 

^  mercy^  and  pardon,  to  the  judgment  feat  of  God«    terus,  efpecially  m  thofe  previouQy  ^cuttoij 

'  Imagine  our  fecret  fins' all  difclofed  ;  imagine  us    to  fuch  evacuations.  '        .     •      ••     ^  ' 

tftus  humhled«  trembling  under  the  Uaudof  God;    •   *  To  AngerI  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]     i.  i 

cafting  or.^avcs  or;  hi*  compaflion ;  crying  but    make  angry;   to  provbke  ;    to  enrage.-^'VI 

for  mercy — Imagine  fuch  i  crccitUre  to  taltof  re-    woiild  anger  the  meancft  artiian,  which  carii 

venge,  rcfufing  to  be  intreated,  difdaining  to  for-    a  good  mind  ?    Hooker.  • 

give,  extreme  to  refent  what  is  done  amifs ;  and    ,t  '  Sometimes  he  angen  i 

you  can  .hardly  feign  to  yourfelf,  Jin  inllancc  of        With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  j 

more  impious,*  and  unnatural  aiTogancc.'* '.    '     "        "  .  •  .    Sbakej}e\ 

(4,)  ANGKR,'vior,ENT,  SURPRISING  EFFECTS    There  were  fonie  late  taxes  and  impofitio'JS 

or.    Phyficiaus  and  naturalifts  afford  inftances  of    froduced,  which  rather  angeredxhjsi  gricvtd 

Tcry  extraordinary  efl'cftsof  this  paflion.    liprri-    people.    Clarendon,    .: ^ 

thius  cured  a  woman  of  an  inveterate  tertian  a-    ^       It  anger* d  Turcnne',  once  upon  a  day, 

guc,  which  had  bafRcd  the  art  of  phylic,  by  put-        fo  fee  4  footman  kick'd  that,  took  his  par.  ^ 

ting  the  patient  in  afurious  fit  of  anger,    VaJeri-        '      "*     ■  T .  *•  -  .  P^ 

ola  madt:  ufc. of  the  feme  means,  with  the  like  a.  To  make  painful.— He  tumeth  the  bumoj 
.fucccfs,  in  a  quartan,  ague.  The  &mc  pafTion  haft  back»  and  makcth  the  wound  bleed  inwards, . 
been  equally  Jhlutaiiy  to  paralytic,  gouty ,'.  and  c-  iangereth  malign  ulcers,  ai^d  pernic^us  inipoft 
Ven  dumb  pertons;  to  w^ic^i  laii  it  hcls  fometimes  Rations,  r  Bacon,  .  >  -  • 
given  the  ulc  tof  fpcech."  Etmulltr  gives  divers  '•'  ANGERAt*,  a  river  of  Pruflia,  wliich,  un»t 
ijiftances  of  very  fingular  cures .  wrought .  by  an-  with  theinfter>  near  Infterburg,  forms  the  w 
gcr ;  among  others,  he  mentions  a  perfon  laid  up    finable  river,  Pi^emcr.  '        •    •  a 

in  the  gout,  who,  being. provoked  by  bis  phyfici*  ANGEllBURG,  the  name  of  1.  a  diftnft 
an,  flew  upon'  him,  and  was  cureid.  jit  is  trucj  PrufBa ;  V.  i  lake,  from  which  the  Angcrap  nj 
ths  rtmedy  is  fomewhat  dangerous  in  the  appli-  ind  ^.  a  well  built  town  of  Pruflia,  furroupj 
cation,  wiien  a  patient,  does  not  know,  how  to  y/ith  palifades,  which  lia^a  ftrong  caitle,  buuj 
wfc  it  with  mo'kration.  We  meet  with'feveral  1^335,  ohthelakc;  •  •  • 
inlla'acus  of  ptinces,  to  whom  it  has  proved  mori  .  ♦  AJ^GERLY.  adv,  [from  of^er^  In  *"  I 
ial,  e--  g.  Vaientinian  I.  Wtnceflaus;  MattMas  grymahnef;  like  one  ofielidcd:  |ti8nowwnt| 
Corviiiua  king  of  Wungar^^,  and  others.'  There    a'^griij. —  ^  ., 

are  alfo  inftamres,  wlleicin  it  has  produced  the  c-  Why,  bow  now,  Hecat,  you  look  ^'JJfj 

pikpfy,  jaundice,  cholera  morbus,  diarrbcca,  &^.  *  *  SbakeM 

fn  fadt,  this  paflion  h  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  Such  jefter's  diftioneft  indifcretion,  is  rather  c 
quickly  tlirows  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  into  ritably  to  be  pitiedi  than  their  exception  «^ 
•^^♦^liatuial  commotions,  by  a  violent  ftridlurc  '  v  ^^ 
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'ihc  ftigma  generally  obtufe.  Thcfe  arc  the  per-  *  To  Angle,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To  fi 
fonati  of  Toumfort.  with  a  rod  and  hook. 

*  ANGIOTOMY.  «./.  [from  «/yfi«»  and  «^w.  The  ladies  ang/ing  in  the  cryftal  lake, 

to  cut.]  A  cutting  open  of  the  Jircfltls,  as  in  the  o-  Feafl  on  the  waters  with  the  prey  they  Ulc^ 
pening  of  a  vein  or  artery.  /; ,./« 

ANGITIA,  the  fitter  of  Medea,  who  taught    a.  To  try  to  gain  by  fome  infinuating  artifice^, 
•antidotes  againft  poifon  and  ferpentR,  according    fifties  arc  caught  by  a  bait.— If  he  fpakc  court 
to  Sil.  Italicus ;  though  Scrvius  on  Virgil  fays  that    oufly,  he  angled  the  people'^  hearts :  if  he  ta« 
Medea  herfelf  got  this  name  for  the  fame  reafon.    filent,  he  mufcd  upon  tome  dangerous  plot,  oa 

>A.NGiTi^  Lucus,  or  N£Mvs»  in  apcient  gco-    ntjf. 
graphy,  a  town  of  Naples  fituated  on  the  -W.  fide  By  this  face, 

of  the  Lacus  Fuciniis,  now  called  Luco.  This  feeming  brow  of  juftice,  did  he  win 

ANGLARSy  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-        The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
xnent  of  Puys-de-dome.  Sbakejh€ar 

(i.)  •  ANGLE.  «./  [angles  Fr.  angultuy  Lat.]  The  plealant'ft  angling  is  to  fee  the  fiih 

The  fpace  intercepted  between  two  lines  intfr-  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  hlver  ft  ream, 
feding  or. meeting,  fo  as,  if  continued,  they  would  And  greedily  d<^vour  the  txcacherous  bait ; 
interfed  each  other.  Angle  of  the  centre  of  a  circle^         So  awyf/r  we  for  Beatrice.  Sbaktfp^si 

is  an  angle  whofe  vertex,  or  angular  point,  is  at  •Angle  rod.  »./.  [angle  roede^  Dutch'.]  11 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  whofe  legs  are  two.fe-  ftick  to  which  the  line  ai^d  hpok  arc  hun,;. — 
midiamcters  of  that  circle.  Stone's  l>i£f.  di£*ereth  much  in  greatncf? ;  the  fmallcH  being  I 

(1.)  *  Ancle.  «.yi  [angel^  Germ,  and  Dutch.]    for  thatching  of  houfes  ;  'the  fccond  bigncM 
An  inftrument  to  take  fiih,  confifting  of  a  rod,  a     ufed  for  angle-rods ;  and  m  Ch'na,.for  beating  1 
line,  and  a  hook. — She  alfo  had  an  angle  in  her    oifendcrs  upon  the  thighs.    Bacon,    lie  mrik«.> 
hand;  but  the  taker  was  fo  taken,  that  (he  had    Mayfly  to  a  miracle,  and  furniihes  .  thtr  wi<o 
forgotten  taking.     SUmy.  country  wiUi  fl«ff/^ro<//.     jiddifon.' 

Give  me  thine  angle^  well  to  the  river  there,        *  (i.)  ANGLJER.  //./  [from  angle.]  lie  Ih; 
My  Mufick  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray  fiflics  with  an  angle. 

Tawny  finn'd  fill) ;  my  bending  hook  ihall  He,  like  a  patient  angler^  ere  he  firodk, 

pjerce  Would  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook. 

Their  flimy  jaws.  Shakef peart.  D- .  \ 

The  patient  fifher  takes  his  filent  (land.  Neither  do  birds  alone,  but  many  forts  of  hi'.J 

Intent  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  ;  ic^d  upon  infcds  ;  as  is  well  known  to  o.^'H 

With  looks  unmov'd,  he  hopes  the  fcaly  breed,     who  bait  their  hooks  with  them.    Hay, 
And  eyes  the  dancing  cork,  and  bending  reed.        (2.J  Angler,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  riuirl 

Pope,     of  a  ipccies  of  lophus.    Ste  Lo  p  H  u s. 

(3.)  Angls  is  otherwife  defined  the  inclina-        (i.)  ANGLES,  an  ancient  German  nation,  ir'^l 

tion  of  two  lines  meeting  one  another  in  a  point,    nally  a  branch  of  the  iifuevi ;  who,  after  van*  J 

^e  Geometry.  migrations,  fettled  in  that  part  of  Denmark,  ...i 

(4.)  Angle,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France,    duchy  of  Slcfwick,  which  to  this  day  is  callc 

in  the  department  of  Vienne,  feated  on  the  An-    Angela  and  of  which  the  city  pf  Flenfbourg  ib  tr; 

;glin,  2%  miles  from  Poitiers.  capital.    Here  they  were  known,  even  in  the  tin 

Angle,  acute,  curvilineal,  rectiline-    of  Tacitus,  by  the  name  of  JnglL  -The  ovi^.i 

jiL,  &c.    Sec  Geometry.  t)f  this  name  is  varioufly  accounted  for.     Accuti 

Angle  of  DiRECTiON,  elevation,  &c.  See    ing  to  Saxo-Grammaticus,  they  were  called  ^It 

iiMscHANics.  gli  from  one  Angulus,  (on  to  Humblus,  kiu^  < 

Angle  of  incidence,  in  optics,  the  angle    Denmark.  '  Widifchind,  a  Saxon  writer,   vi 

^hich  a  ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpend iealai*    have  them  to  be  called  jinelif  from  an  idand  1 

to  that  point  of  the  furfacc  of  any  medium  on    the  comer  or  an^le  of  the  lea,  which  they  coi 

"^hich  it  falls ;  though  it  is  fometimes  underftood    Quercd.    Goropius  derives  their  name  from  th 

•of  the  angle  which  it  nuikes  f^ith  the  furface  it*    Saxon  word  ^A^^'/,or£»^<r/,fignifyinga  fifli-hoo^ 

fclf.  the.  Angles,  like  the  other  Saxon  nations,  Uin 

Angle   of   longitude,    in    aftrology,    the    greatly  addicted  to  piracy,  and  on  that  accouil 

angle  which  the- circle  of  a  (tar's  longitude  makes    being  fo  named  by  tlic  neighbouring  nations  ;  i 

with  the  meridian  at  the  pole,  of  the  ecliptic.  if  iikc  hooks,  they  caught  all  that  was  in  the  (a 

Angle  of  parallax,  indfironomy,thc  angle    To  this  nation  the  firitifh  ambafl'adors  arc  Lid  i 

.made  by  two  lines  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the    have  applied  when  foliciting  fuccburs  againll  tl^ 

centre  of  a  planet  to  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Scots  and  Pidts.    The  Angles  therefore  camo  ^ 

Angle  of  refraction  now  generally  meana    ver  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  Saxon  n:| 

•the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light,  refra^ed  by  any    tion ;  and  accordingly  had  the  honour  of  givi 

^ncdium,   ntiakes  %nth  a  perpendicular  to  that    the  name  of  u^72^//> to  England.    SccEngla 

Dotnt  of  the  furface  on  which  it  was  incident ;        (1.)  Angles,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

but  has  fometimes  been  underltood  of  the  angle    ment  of  Tern,   near  Caftrcs,  feated  on  a  mo 

which  it  makes  with  the  furface  of  the  refracting    tain  near  the  river  Agout. 

znedium  itfdf.  (3.J  Angles,  in  aurology,  denote  certain  hoi 

Angle  of  the  tenaills,    rOLYGOMi  &c.    fes  ot  a  figure,  or  fcheme  of  the  heavens.    Tlid 

**•-    Sec  Fortification.  the  horolcopc  of  the  houfc  is  termed  the  angle  d 

the  cafti  J 
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JDTGLCSBOROUGH,  a  fmall  town  ot  Ire-  Of  the  canfii^  on  this  occafioti,  we  have  an  anSk 

!St,  r  Limmck.  mated  defcription  by  "f  acitus ;  of  which,  for  bre*- 

j  IXGLESEY,  Ifle  of,  the  moft-  wcftcm  vity's  fake,  we  fljall  only  give  the  tranflation:  On 

^ .-;-  of  North  Wales.    It  is  24  miles  in  length  the  fhore  llood  a  motley  army  in  clofe  array,  and 

.-{ : Sradtb,  and  about  230  from  London.    It  well  armed;  with  women  running  wildly  about 

•  spinLrtl  from  Caemarvonfhire  by  a  ftrait  cal-  in  black  attire  with  dilhevellcd  hair,  and  like  the 

-.Atf'jL',  sikl  on  tverv  other  fide  is  furrounded  furies  brandifhing  their  torches ;  furroundcd  by 

rv<^   It  is  a  fertile  fpot,  and  abounds  in  the  drujds,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaTen,  and* 

o-T,  kittle,  fldby  fifh,  and  fowls.  pouring  forth  the  moft  dreadful  imprecations- 

,.  isGLESEY,  AKCiENT  ACCOUNTS  OP.    In  The  foldicT  flood  aftonifhed  with  the  novelty  of 

r.riumesthisiOand  was  called  Mon,  Mona^  or  the  light.    His  limbs  grew  torpid,  and  his  body 

X"!*.  It  was  the  great  nurfery  of  the  religion  remaining  motionlefs  refigned  to  every  wound. 

.r^Draids;  being  the  rcfidence  of  the  Grand  At  length,  animated  by  their  leader,  and  rouzing 

IV:Si^,  cr  chief  pontilT,  and  confequently  of  all  one  another  not  to  be  mtimidated  with  a  woman- 

Af  Itanxd  dodors  in  that  religion.    Many  an-  ly  and  fanatic  band,  they  diiplayed  their  enfigns, 

&:t  Qcnamcots  of  Druidifm  ftill  remain  in  the  overthrew  all  who  oppofed  them,  and  flung  then*. 

"'  'i.  At  TreV  Dryw,  or  the  habitation  of  the  into  their  own  fires.    After  the  battle,  they  pla- 

ri(!nad,  are  fcvei:il  mutilated  remains,  which  ced  garrifons  in  the  towns,  and  cut  dow^  the 

*«^^defcribed  by  Mr  Rowlands.    His  Brjn  groves  confecrated  to  the  moft  horribJe  fupei-fti- 

('  '<  or  hre'm  G<wynj  or  roj'al  tribunal,  is  a  cir-  tions :  for  the  Britons  held  it  right  to  facrifice  on 

."i.-nfiow  of  180  feet  in  diameter,  furrounded  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and 

^  « "smcnle  a^ger  of  earth  and  ftones,  evident-  to  confult  the  gods  by  the  infpcdion  of  human 

'  i'-ccbtfromfomc  other  place,  there  not  be-  entrails." — There  are  no  traces  of  any  Roman 

•"' jry  mart  of  their  being  taken  from  (tie  fpot.  works  left  in  this  country.    Their  ftay  was  fo 

H»or.lya  fingle  entrance.    This  is  fuppofed  Ihort,  that  they  had  not  time  to  form  any  thing, 

*'  *^Tc  been  the  gnmd  confiffory  of  the  druidical  permanent. 

* "  ftratioo.— Not  far  from  it  was  one  of  the        (3.)  Angleset,  ancient  buildings  in.   At 

'■ '  Jjs,  now  in  a  manner  difperfed,  but  which  a  fmall  diftance  from  Beaumaris,  on  the  Hiore^^ 

'n:confiftcd  of  a  great  copped  heap  of  ftones,  ftand  the  remains  of  Llanvaes,  or  the  Friars.    It^ 

'  wVth  fat  aloft  a  druid,  inft ruling  the  fur-  was  founded  by  Prince  Llewellyn  ap  Jerwerth^.^ 

^'-^'-^^^  multa  ds  Dromm  hnmortaHum  *vi  and,  according  to  the  general  tradition  of  the 

^w}ate  £fputare^  et  jwvcntuti  tradunt-;  Caef.  countrv,  over  the  grave  of  his  wife  Joan,  daugh* 

-.fc.—HCTc  were  alfo  the  relics  of  a  circle  of  ter  of  King  John,  who  died  in  1237,  and  was  in^ 

^  >s  with  the  cromiccb  in  the  mid  ft  ;  but  ^11  ex-  tcrred  on  the  fpot.    Here  alfo  were  interred  a  fon 

"  '  '7  impofleft.    Two  of  the  ftones  are  very  of  a  Danifli  kmg.  Lord  Clifford,  and  many  ba- 

'  "T,  cpc,  which  fenres  at  prefent  as  part  of  the  rons  and  knights  who  fell  in  the  Welfh  wars.    It 

•s'^'ihoofe,  is  12  feet  7  inches  high  and  ?  feet  was  dedicated  to  St  Francis,  and  confecrated  by 

"-'^'-jaad  another  n  ftet  high  and  3.3  feet  in  Howel  bifhop  of  Bangor,  a  prelate  who  died  in 

i"*"  Srime  Icfler  ftones  yet  remain.    This  cir-  1440.    The  religious  were  Francifcans,  or  miner 

*^  * 's  complete,  was  ooe  of  the  temples  of  friars.    Theif  church  and  houfe  were  deftroyed, 

•"is,  in  which  thtir  religious  rites  were  and  their  lands  wafted,  in  the  infurre^ion  made 

|f^''*ai-  It  is  the  conjcfture  of  Mr.  Rowlands,  foon  after  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  the  laft  Welch 

\'[*-'*^e  of  thcfe  remains  Were  furrounded  prinoe,  by  his  relation  Madoc.    Edward  II.  in 

^ardeof  oakn,  and  formed  a  deep  and  f^  confideration  of  their  misfortunes,  remitted  to» 

^ -*'^?.  Near  this  is  Vsoer  Lcb^  or  the  moated  tiiemthe  payment  of  the  taxes  due  to  him,  which 

^^'••Wnt;  of  a  ftjuare  form,  with  a  double  before  the  war  were  levied  at  the  rate  of  L.  \%^ 

p,  -rt,  and  broad  diTch  intervening,  and  a  Icf-  xos.    Thefe  firiars  Were  ftrong  favourers  of  Glen- 

•  •  the  ouifidc.     "U^ithin  arc  foundations  oP  dowr.    Henry,  in  his  firft  march  againft  Owen, 
'"prandof  fqiiarc  buildings.    This  Mr  Row-  plundered  the  convent,  put  feverafof  the  firiars 

•'  '■•ppofcs  to  have  been  the  rcfidence  of  the  to  the  fword,  and  carried  away  the  reft ;  but  af- 

/u  ^'"'^*  ^^  ^^  ^^st  given  the  name,  T/vV  tferwards  fct  them  at  liberty,  made  reftitution  ta 

^*^*^jto the  townfiiip  in  which  it  ftands.    At  the  place,  but  peopled  it  with  Engliih  rcclufcs. 

.'^-Wr)-  are  fcveral  faint  traces  of  circles  of  It  poflibly  was  again  reduced  to  ruin  ;  for  Henr^ 

*^ '  and  other  vcftiges  of  buildings ;  but  all  fo  V.by  patent,  cftablilhes  here  ei^ht  friars,  but  d*- 

•:  ^tH,  or  hid  in  weeds,  as  to  become  al-  rc^s  that  two  only  fhould  be  Welfti.    At  tlie  dif- 

\    -^'imltii.   Bod'Jrudan  or  the  habitation  of  fblutioii,  Heiiry  V III.  fold  the  convent  and  its  pof- 

.;  '•''^•^S  Trt^r-Bnrdd  or  that  of  the  bard,  and  feflions  to  one  of  his  courtiers.    They  became  in* 

.  ;77'^  ^  that  cif  the  priefts,  are  all  of  them  later  days  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  name 

-  >•-,  nearly  furronnding  the  fl-at  of  the  chief  pf  HTfite  now  extin<a,  who  built  here  a  good  man- 

i,'r  5^^"*P^fi«^g  the  eftential  part  Of  his  fiiite.  fion.    It  became  of  late,  by  purchafe,  the  pro- 

*  'l^  lift  is  a  thick  cromlech,  rcfting  on  three  pcrty  of  Lord  Bulkeley.  The  church  is  turned 
.J '•  .'^^^  (hore  near  Porthamcl,  not  far  from  mto  a  bam,  and  the  coffin  of  the  princefs  Joan 
T^'^'  J  famed  for  being  the  place  where  Sueto  now  fervcs  for  a  watering  trough. — A  little  far- 

• 'ii^d,  and  |jut  an  end  in  this  ifland  to  the  ther  is  Caftell  Aber  Llienawj^,  a  fmall  fquare  fort, 

;^*'*  rcjm.   His  infantry  paffcd  over  in  flat -hot-  with  the  remains  of  a  little  round  tower  at  each 

j.„''^]°J^»  perhaps  at  the  fpot  ftill  called  Pant  yr  corner.    In  the  middle  one  ftood  a  fquare  tower. 

^*w,  or  the  valley  of  SkiJTu     His  cavalry  A  fofs  furrounds  the  whole.    A  hwlow  way  is. 

^*^  Wrtiy  by  fording,  partly  by  fwimming.  carried  qiiite  tothc  ihorcj  and  at  is  extremity  is 
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A  large  mound  of  earth,  dcfigned  to  cover  the  had  been  interred  there.    On  it  is  the  figure  o^ 

landing.    This  caftic  was  founded  by  Hugh  Lu-  man  in  complete  annour»  a  <ionic  helm,  At 

pus  Earl  of  Chefter,  and  Hugh  the  Red  Earl  mail  guard  down  to  Us  breaft ;  his  lady  is  in 

of  Shrewfbury,  in  1098,  where  they  made  an  thick  angular  hood ;  tlieir  feet  reft  on  Hoiis,  ail 

mvafioo,  and  committed  more  favage  barbarities  their  heads  are  fupportcd  by  angeh.      On  tJ 

on  the  poor  natiyes,  efpeciaily  on  one  Kenred  a  weftern  point  of  the  bay  is  a  fmalt  cape,  flat 

prieft,  than  ever  ftained  the  annals  of  any  coun-  top,  called  Ca/ieil-mawr^  joined-lo  the  land  b^^ 

try.   Providence  fent  Magnus  king  of  Norway  to  low  ifthmus.  *It  is  compofed  of  lime  ftpne,  whi^ 

revenge  thefc  cruelties.    His  coming  was  ta  all  is  carried  to  diftant  parts  in  fmall  vclTcls,  wh.j 

appearance  cafual.     He  offered  to  land,  but  wa«  h>  in  a  finall  channel  near  the  rock,  and  by  tlnj 

oppofed  by  the  earls.    Magnus  ftood  in  the  prow  nnmbers  frequently  enliven  the  view.     Rc^i] 

of  his  (hip,  and  calling  to  him  a  moft  expert  bow-  coins  have  been  found  fn  this  neighbourhood ;  b\ 

man,  they  at  once  directed  their  arrows  at  the  there  are  no  vcgiflts  of  there,  having  been  a^ 

Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  ftood  fully  armed  on  ftation. 

the  ihore.    An  arrow  pierced  his  brain  through  (4.)  Anglesey,  cattle  akd  produce  cj 

one  of  his  eyes,  the  only  defencelefs  part.    The  At  Port  Acthwy,  the  moft  general  ferry  into  tj 

vidtor,  feeing  him  fpring  up  in  the  agonies  of  ifland,  there  is  a  great  paflage  of  cattle.    It 

death,  infultingly  cried  out,  m  his  own  language,  computed  that  the  ifland  feuds  forth  annual 

Lett  hupe,  <*  Let  him  dance."    This  fort  was  gar-  from  11,000  to  15,000  heads,  and  multitudes  I 

rifoned  fo  lately  as  the  time  of  Charies  I.  when  it  fheep  and  hogs.    It  is  alk>  computed  that  the  \ 

was  kept  for  the  parliament   by  Sir  Thoma^  maining  ftock  of  cattle  is  30,006.    In  1773  \\ 

Cheadlc  ;  but  was  taken  by  Colonel  Robinfon  ^n  wards  of  90,000  bolhels  of  com  were  exportci 

1645*     Above  Llanddona  is  a  high  hill,  called  exclufive  of  wheat.     The  improvement  in  hn 

Bwrdd  ArtbuTy  or  Arthur'^  round  table:  the  true  bandry  has  greatly  inqfcafed  fince  the  fupprefii^ 

same  vvas  probably  Din,  or  Dinaj  Su/<wf  ;  for  a  of  fmuggling  from  the  Ifle  of  Man  .'  befoic  thi 

church  immediately  beneath  bears  that  of  Llanvi'  time  every  farlner  was  mounted  on  fomc  hij 

hangte  Din-Sulfwy.    On  the  top  of  it  is  a  great  promontory,  expe^ing  the  vefTcl  with  illicit  tr^c 

Briti/h  poft,  furrounded  by  a  double  row  of  rude  but  fince  that  period,  he  fcts  m  cameft  to  indi 

ftoncs  with  the  fharp  points  uppennoft ;  and  in  try  and  cultivation.    Not  but  that  the  iRana  w 

fome  partff  the  ramparts  are  tormed  of  fmall  in  moft  remote  time  famous  for  its  fertility :' Mn 

Hones.   In  the  area  are  veftiges  of  oval  buildings:  Mam  Gymry^  the  Nurfmg  mother  of  Wlks,  w| 

the  largeft  is  formed  with  two  rows  of  flat  ftones  a  title  it  afluitied  even  in  the  lath  century.' 

fct  on  end.    Thcfe  had  been  the  temporary  habi-  {5.)  Anglesey,  copper  mines  of.  At  Tr| 

tations  of  the  pofTeffors.    It  had  been  a  place  of  clwyn  mountain  is  the  moft  confiderabJc  body 

Taft  ftxength ;  for,  bclides  the  artificial  defence,  copper  ore  peH^aps  ever  known.    The  part 

the  hill  flopcs  ftceply  on  all  fides,  and  the  brink  Tryfclwyn  which  contains  it  is  called  Parys  >no.J 

next  to  the  ramparts  are  moftly  precipitous.   It  is  tain.    Of  this  mountain,  and  the  works  the 

worth  while  to  afccnd  this  hill  for  the  fake  of  the  carried  on,  we  have  the  following  very  curitj 

vaft  profped ;  an  intermixture  of  f<:a,  rock,  and  and  particular  account  by  Mr  Pennant : — ^**  T| 

alps,   moft   favagcly  great.      About  two  miles  external  afpedl  of  the  hill  is  eitremely  rude,  al 

ibuth  of  Plas  Gwyn,  the  feat  of  Paul  Panton,  rifes  into  enormous  rocks  of  coaife  white  quad 

Efq ;  was  fituated  Penmynnydd,  once  the  reft-  The  ore  is  lodged  in  a  bafon,  or  hollow,  and  li 

dence  of  the  anccftors  ot  Owen  Tudor,  fecond  on  one  fide  a  fmall  lake,  on  whxjfe  waters,  d 

liufband  to  Catherine  of  France,  queen  dowager  taftcfal  as  thofe  of  Avemus,  no  bird  is  known 

of  Henry  V.  a  nuuriage  which  reftored  the  Bri-  alight.    The  whole  afpe(5l  of  this  tracSt  has,  I 

tifh  race  of  princes  to  this  kingdom :  the  mixed  the  mineral  operations,  aflumed  a  moft  favapc  a 

race  having  ceafed  on  the  acceiHon  of  Henry  VII.  pearance.     Suffocating    fiimes  of  the  bunjij 

grandfon  to  Owen  Tudor,  the  lineal  defcendant  heaps  of  copper  arife  in  all  paits,  and  extcl 

of  Cadwalader,  the  laft  kin^  of  the  Britons.    The  their  baneful  influence  for  miles  around.    In  I, 

remains  of  the  refidence  ot  the  Tudors  are,  the  adjacent  parts  vegetation  is  nearly  deftroyd 

dopr  of  the  gateway :  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the  even  the  mofTes  and  lichens  of  the  rocks  have  t 

great  chimney  piece  of  the  hall,  arc  to  be  fcen*  in  rifhed ;  and  nothing  feems  capiBle  of  refifting  s 

the  pre  fent  farm  houfe.   Some  coats  of  arms,  and  fqmes  but  the  purple  melic  grals,  which  flouiil^ 

dates  of  the  building  or  time  of  repairs,  are  to  be  in  abundance.    It  is  thought  that  the  ore  N 

fctn,  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  been  worked  in  a  very  diltant  period.    Vt'fli^ 

owners.    The  Tudors,  for  a  confidcrable  fpace  of  the  ancient  operations  appear  in  feveral  par 

before  the  extin^ion  of  their  race,  aflumed  ttje  carried  on  by  trenching,  and  by  heating  the  roi 

name  of  0<uj€n.    Richard  was  the  laft  male  of  the  intenfely,  then'fuddenly  pouring  on  water,  iu 

family,  and  was  fhcriff  of  the  county  in  1657*  to  caufe  them  to  crack  or  fcale  ;  thus  aiikwani 

Margaret,  heirefs  of  the  houf(i,  married  Coningf-  fupplying  the  ufc  of  gunpowder.    Pieces  of  chi 

by  Williams,  Efq  ;  of  Glan  y  gors,  in  this  ifland,  coJ  were  alfo  found,  which  proves  that  wq 

who  poffefled  it  during  his  life.    It  was  after-  was  made  tife  of  foz*  that  purpofe.    As  the  B 

wards  fold  to  Jjor^  Bulkeley,  in  Whofe  defceil-  tons  imported  aD  works  in  brais,  it  is  certain  tt 

ibnt  it  ftill  continues.     In  the  church  of  Pen-  the  Romans  vvere  the  undertakers  6f  thefe  roiH 

mynnyddisa  moft*  n\agnificent  monument  of  white  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  fent  the  ore 

alabafter,  removed  at  the  diflblution  from  the  Caefhte  to  te  fmelted,  the  place  wfhcrc  the 

abbey  of  Llanvaes  to  this  place ;  probably  ereded  mous  cake  of  copper  was  difcovercd*     Tlj 

memory  of  one  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  who  might  hkcvt^e  have  had  a  fx»d^g*hearth  in  tl 
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Val;  far  2  rauod  cake  of  copper  was  dlfcover-  idea  of  the  wealth  of  thefe  mines  may  be  formeii 

cinliaflTacthlle*  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  by ,  conlidering  that  the  Macclesfield  company 

hw&'M  wu  fifty  poands,  and  it  had  on  it  a  have  had  at  once  14,000  toii3  of  ore  upon  bank^ 

trkr^bEng  an  L,    *'  In  i76a«  one  Alexander  and  Mr  Hughes  30,000. 

hmaumt  into  Anglefey  in  fearch  of  mines.  •.  (6.)  Anglesey  copper  KriNCSy  manner  o^ 

fr  fiStttl  Parys  mountain  ;  called  on  Sir  Nicho-  y/ORKlNG.  . "  The  impure  ore  is  broken  to  about 

i:>B.(Ticyt  and  gave  him  fo  flattering  aq  account  the  6ze  of  bens  eggs ;  but  to.  clear  it  from  the 

of  ne  proijpcd,  as  induc^  him  to  make  a  trials  quaptity  of  fulphur  witii  which  it  abounds,  ag 

ladbc  Ih^    Ore  was  ajfcovered  ;  but  before  well  as  other  adventitious  matter,  it  rauft  under- 

fcf  qtsatity  could  be  gotten,  the  mines  were  o-.  go  the  operation  of  burning.,  For  that  purpofe  iC 

vrrc^aed  with  water.    In  alsout  two  years  af-  is  placed  between  two  parallel  walls  of   vaft 

:?.  H:^  Roe  and  Co.  of  Macclesfield  applied  length:   fome  kilns  are  20,  others  46,  and  50 

t;57NiGboUftforaIeare  of  Penryn  ddu  mine  in  yaids  in  length;  fome  10,  others  10,  feet  wide,, 

UT2ar,'oalhirc ;  with  which  they  were,  much  .and  above  4  feet  in  height.    The  fpace  betwe^i 

i^  their  wills,  compelled  to  take  a  Icafe  of  is.  not  only  filled,  but  the  ore  is  piled  many  feet 

JiT  of  this  mountain,  and  to  carry  01?  a  level,  higher,  in  a  convex  fcrm,  from  end  to  end.    TJie 

.i/iaaica&irtrial.    The  trial  was  accordingly  whole  is  then  covered  with  flat  ftones,  clofcly 

t'<dc;«re wasdifcovcred;  bUt  the  cxpencca  o-  luted  with  clay;  and  above  is  placed  a  general 

;.Tai*3ccd  the  profits.    They  continued  work^  iptcgument  of.  clay,  and  fmall   rubbilh  of  the 

if:  a^t  Tofs;  and  at  length  determined  to  work,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the.  fumes  from 

f..  *Lt«i2air  up.    They  gave  thdf  agent  orders  evaporating.  .  Of  late,  fome  kilns  have  been  con- 

^'' tbt  purpofe ;  but  he,  as  a  final  attempt,  di-  ftru^ed  vyith  brick  arches  over  tlie  ore,  which  i:i 

^''S:  i^nofo  into  ten  feveral  Companies,  of  three  found  to  be  the  belt  method  of  burning.    Within 

*  *M.r  in  a  partncrihip,  and  let  them  fink  fhafts  thefe  few  years,,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prc- 

^  vsnoQi  places,  about  ?oo  yards  eaftWard  of  a  ferve  the  fulp^tu'  front  flying  away ;  and  that  is  done 

P>tt  called  the  GciJen  Fenture^  on  a  prefump-  by  (lues  nude  of  brick,  virhofe  tops  are  in  form  of 

^»  thjt  a  ^ring,  which  iflued  from  near  thc»  a  Gothic  arch,  inany  fcores  of  feet  in  length.   One 

?^  Bu»1  come  from  a  body  of  mineral.    His  end  of  thefe  op^ns  info  the  beds  of  copper  whicl^ 

Cji-^^dBTC  was  right ;  for  in  lefs  than  two  days  are  to  be  bunit.    Thofe  beds'  are  fet  on  (ire  by  i 

^7  Oct  with,  at  the  depth  of  fcven  feet  from  very  fmall  quantity  of  coal,  for  all  tjie  reA  is  cf- 

^t  iiiriace,  the  fiHjd  mineral,  which  proved  to  fedted  by  its  ovfu  phlogifton.    The  volatile  part 

^;  lis  Tail  body  which  has  fipce  been  worked  ip  is  confined,  and  dircdted  to  the  flues ;  m  its  courfe 

-'i  adtintigc.  The  day  that  this  difcovery  was  the  fulphu rebus  particles  ftrike  againft  their  roofsw 

•aiic  xfai  Match  ad,  i?68 ;  which  has  ever  finct  aij^d  fall  to  the  bottom  in  the  forAi  of  the  fineft 

^  obfaTcd  aj  a  fellival  by  the  miners.'    Soott  brimftonc ;  which  is  colleftcd  and  cvfied  to  ad* 

sKrihisdilcovery,  another  adventure  was  begu ft  jacent  houfes,  whcfe  it  is  melted  into  what  i? 

^'yt  revfrend  Mr  EdwaM  Hughes,  owner  of  called  in  the  Ib'ops^ow  brimjlone.    The  beds  of 

panof  thtmouDtaiii,  in  right  of  "his  wife  Mary  Copper,  thus  piled  for  burning,  are  of  vaft  extent ^ 

j^*flf  Liya  Dulls;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the  Some  contain  400  tons  of  ore,  others  aooo.   The 

t/j^tiiJ*      pf^operty  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley  firft  rcqriire  foiur  months  tQ  be  completely  burnt, 

^-bafeit  The  body  of  copper  ore  is  of  ua-  the  laft  .near  ten.    Thus  burnt,  it  is  carried  to' 

^^^tioL  'fh^  tiiicknefs  has  been  afcertain-  proper  places  to  be  drcfted,  or  walbed,  and  made 


^f^ioct^'i  by  the  driving  of  a  level  under  mercha^itable.    By  this  piocels  the  ore  is  reduced 

*»  **flal  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  to  be  in  to  a  fourth  part  in  quantity,  but  confideraWy  ini- 

fcaeplaoj  twcoTy-four  yards.   The  ore  is  nwft-  proved  in  quality :  and  by  this  means  the  water  is 

I'  <^  tic  bid  called  by  Cronfted  Pyrites  cuprijla-  ftrongly  or  richly  imprcgni^ted  with  copper,  which 

'JJ^^ff/Uf  rod  contains  vaft  quantities  of  ful-  fs  diiTofved  by  the  acid  <juality  of  the  fiilphur ; 

p-r.  It  Tariei  iff  degrees  of  ^oudnels ;  fome  of  and  is  cplle Aed  or  precipitated  again  by*  iron  ia 

nJH^*  ^^  ^^^  greater  part  poor  in  quality,  flic  above-dcfcribed  pits.  The  iron  it  all  diflblved. 

*^y!irt  other  ijiccies  of  Copper  ore  found  here.  But  a  far  richer  produce  of  copper  is  recovered 

jj;^  * 'on  of  the  Pyrites  cupri  gnfeus  of  CroxH  from  the  water  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  .the  bed 

^  2bout  fcve6  yards  wide,'  has  bieri'  difcovcr-  of  ore,  which  is  highljr  laturated  with  thi  preci- 

^'"Ctf  the  Weft  end  oif  the  mountain :  fome  is  of  ^u%  metal.*    This  is  drawn  up,  cither  by  mean.i 

p*^  grey,  Ibme  quite  black  ^  the  flrft  contains  of  whimfies  or  wind  mills,;  to  the  fiiiface,  and 

*^^  lU  of  copper  peV  cTb.  the  laft  forty.    An  then  diftributed  into  numbers  of  redlangtilar  pitaf 

^iR*  been  lately  found,  itf  foTm  of  lobfe  earthy  3^*  feet  l<>ng,  fonse  pits  more  fome  lefs,  12  to  15 

j^  i  dirk  purpiiib  colow* ;  and  the  bcft  of  it  has  feet  broad  »nd  ao  inches  deep.    To  fpeak  in  thd 

r^cuccd  bcUcr  thab  eight  in  tv^enty.    ^ir^  language  of  the  adepts,  f^Aki  muft' make  an  aflSg«> 

'^^  ^0,  above  3d  lb.  of  native  copper  was  fr)und  nation  with' Af<iri,  o^  this  folntion  will  have  n6 

^J^rnga  level  throujgh  a  tUrbery ;  fome  was  m  tSt:&.    In  plain  £nglifli,  a  quantity  of  iron  muflr 

^••'^  of  moffi,  ()'me  in  very  thin  leaves.    It  is  be  jmrfierfed  in  the  water.  The  kind  of  iron  is^o^ 

i^imc^out  of  the  bed  in  Vaft  malPes;  is  broken  no  moment;  old  pots,  hoops,  anehorsi  or  an^ 

j-*'Imall  piece*;  and  the  moft  pure  part  is  fold  rcfufc  will  fuifficc  ;  but  of  late,  for  the  convent- 

\"^t  at  tEc  rate  6f  a(bout  3/.'  to  6/.  per  ton,  or  ence  of  management,  the  adventurers  procure 

*'^'  to  the  imdting-hottfes  of  the  rejFpe^ve  com-  new  plates,  four  feet  long,  one  and  a  halt  broad^ 

l-'^^i  to  be  melted  into  m^taT.    Mi  Hughes  has  and  three  quart tfs  of  an  inch  thick.    Thefe  they 

r^:  fcroaces  of  hi»  own  at  Ravenfaead,  near  Li«  itnmcrfc  into  the  pits.    The  particles  of  copper 

^>Qol,  uKi  at  Swaofey,  in  SoiiUa  Wa^y;    Jifi  bftantly  arc  pvegoftated  by  the  'U9n,  aad  the  iroi% 
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is  gradually  diiTolved  into  a  yellow  ocher.    Lrreat  ore  in  very  diftant  times.     In  the  bottona  nf  tl 

tiart  of  it  floats  off  by  the  water,  and  finks  to  the  pool  was  found  an  ancit nt  fmeUing  hearth  of  grl 

bottom.    The  plates,  or  the  old  iron  (as  it  hap-  ftone,  and  feveral  bits  of  fmelted  lead,  of  aboi 

pens),  are  frequently  taken  out,  and  the  copper  four  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  half  J 

fcraped  off;  and  thi?  is  repeated  till  the  whole  of  inch  thick.    Thefc  works  have  added  greatly  I 

tlie  iron  is  confumed.    The  copper  thus  procured  the  population  of  the  ifland  ;  for  about  15C0  pt! 

differs  little  from  native  copper,  and  is  prized  ac-  fons  are  employed  ;  who,  with  their  familirs,  ?J 

cordingly,  and  fold  for  priceaof  L25.  to  L45.  a  flippofcd  to  make   near   8000  perfons,  gtttij 

ton.    This  difccvery  is  far  from  new":  it  has  been  their  breaxl  from  theft  mines.     The  little  ^ii'^j 

pradlifed  long  in  the  Wicklow  mines  in  Ireland  ;  of  Amhvich,  the  port  of  the  place,  is  increa  1 

and  above  a  century  in  thofe  of  Hern-grundt  in  faft,  and  the  market  grows  confiderable.    At! 

Hungary,  where  it  is  called  zinent  copper.    The  ftafon  of  the  greateft  work,  Mr  Hughes's  men 

1^'ater8  of  the  Hungarian  mines  are  much  more  lone  receive  for  maiiy  weeks  L 100.  in  or.c  i;\ct 

Itrongly  impregnated  with  copper  than  thofe  of  and   L  150.  in  another,   merely  for  fubfiftcn^i 

Par)s  mountain.    The  ftrft  cfrt(its  its  operation"  in  The  port  is  no  more  than  a  great  chafm  bvtwe^ 

12  or  about  20  days,  the  laft  requires  2  months.  tWo  rocks,  running  far  into  land,  and  dr)-  at  I0 

Horfc  fhocs,  iron  made  in  fhape  of  hearts,  and  water ;  into  which  floops  run,  and  lie  ftcuit  | 

other  forms,  are  put  into  the  foreign  waters  ;  and  receive  their  lading." — Near  Kemlyn  B.iy  is 

when  perfeftly  tranfmuted,  are  given  as  prefents  quairy  of  marble,  common  to  this  place,  fo 

to  curious  ftrangers.    The  ore  is  not  got  in  the  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  Corlica,  and  known  in  t 

Con  mon  manner  of  mining,  but  is  cut  out  of  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  V^nle  di  Cor/ica,   Its>  co'* 

bed  in  the  fame  manner  as  Hone  is  out  of  a  quarry,  are  green,  black,,  white,  and  dull  puiple,  im 

A  hollow  is  now  formed  in  the  folid  ore  open  to  larly  difpofed.    In  different  bU^cks  one  or  ollii 

the  day,  *nd  extends  about  100  yards  in  length,  of  the  colours  are  frequently  wanting  ;  but  amoj 

about  40  yards  in  breadth,  and  24  yards  in  depth,  the  green  parts  are  often  found  narrow  veins  ol 

The  ends  are  at  prefent  undermined,   but  fup-  mod  elegant  and  filky  white  aftjcftos.    It  is 

ported  by  vaft  pillars  and  magnificent  arches,  all  compound  fijccies  of  marble  :  part  is  calcareo 

xtietallic;  and  thefe  caverns  meander  far  under  and  may  be  adted  on  by  aquafortis.    The  grd 

ground.    Thefe  will  foon  difappear,  and  thou-  parts  partake  of  the  nature  of  jafper.    It  is  apt  | 

lands  of  tons  of  Ore  be  gotten  from  both  the  co-  be  interfc<ft'ed  by  fmall  cracks,   or  by  afbeftil 

lumns  and  roofs.    The  fides  of  this  vaft  hollow  veins,  therefore  incapable  of  taking  a  high  polill 

arc  moftly  perpendicular,  and  accefs  to  the  bot-  This  quarry  lies  on  the  lands  of  Monachiy, 

torn  is  only  to  be  Wad  by  fmall  fteps  cut  in  the  the  parifh  of  Llan-Fair-Ynghomwy ;   and  it  | 

ore  ;  and  the  curious  vifitor  muft  truft  to  them  found  again  in  the  ifle  of  Skenies,  off  this  pariii 

and  a  rope,  till  he  readies  fome  ladders,  which  Neither  the  quarry  nor  the  afbcftos  are  at  prtl'ei 

will  condudl  him  the  reft  of  the  defcent.    On  the  in  ufe.    In  Rhofcolyn  parifh,  a  green  araiunhii 

.edges  of  the  chafms  are  wooden  platfonns,  which  or  brittle  afbeftos,  is  met  with  in  great  plenty 

projedl  far ;  on  them  are  windlaffes,  by  which  a  green  marble  fimilar  to  the  above  ;  but  by  re 

the  workmen  are  lowered  to  tianfadt  theit  bufi-  fon  of  the  inflexible  quality  of  its  fibres  not  app 

nefs  on  the  face  of  the  precipice.   There  fufpend-  cable  to  the  fame  ufe.     Beyond  Caftle-mawr,  \ 

cd,  they  work  in  mid  atr,  pick  a  Imall  fpace  for  the  (hore,  are  vaft  blocks  of  bkick-marblc,  lill| 

a  footing,   cut  cut  the  ore  in  vaft  mafies,   and  with  flitlls,  coralloids  and  fungitx. 

tumble  it  to  the  bottom  with  great  noife.     In  (8.)  Anglesey,  population,  5:c.  of.   TI 

fuch  fituitJons  they  fonti  caverns,  and  there  ap-  rflaivd  is  divided  into  74  parilhes,  of  which  M 

pear  ftfcly  lodged  till  the  rope  is  lowered  to  con-  of  the  churches  are  fituated  near  the  fliures.    j 

Tey  theni  Up  again.     Much  of  the  ore  is  blafted  an  account  given  on  the   13th  of  Auguft  i.d 

with  gun  powder,  eight  tons  of  which  are  fiiid  to  there  vrere  20*0  houfholds,  or  families,  in  Ar^l 

be  annually  ufed  for  the  purpofe.  fey  ;  allowing  five  to  a  family,  the  whole  numh 

(7.)  Anglesey,    lead   mi:^es   and   other  of  inhabitants  in  that  period   was  10,050. 

MINERALS  IN.     **  Naturc  hath  been  profufc  in  1776,  the  number  of  houfes  in  Anglefey  was 

beftowing  her  mineral  favours  on  this  fpot :  for  *^out  3,956  :  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  family,  t 

above  the  copper  ore,  and  not  more  than  three  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was  at  that  ti> 

quarters  of  a  yard  beneath  the  common  foil,  is  a  19,780 ;  which  wants  only  340  of  doublinv:  t 

bed  of  yelloWilh  greafy  clay,  from  one  to  four  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  intervening  lpi<l 

yards  thick,   containing  lead  ore,   and  yielding  The  chief  town  is  Beaumaris.                        | 

fi-om  6co  to  I  GOO  pounds  weight  of  lead  from  one  (9.)  Anglesey,  woods,  5cc.  in.    Near  tj 

ton  ;  and  one  ton  of  the  metal  yields  not  left  than  ferry  of  Moel  y  Don  appear  the  fine  woods 

57  ounces  of  filver.     Mixed  with  the  ^nrth,  are  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  (kirting  the  Merai  for  ac«j 

frequently  certain  parts  of  the  colour  uf  cinnabar.  •  fiderable  way.     The  wooded  part  of  the  illir,<1 

Whether  thefe  ^rc  fymptoraatic  of  the  fulphurc-  on  this  fide.     It  commences  at  Llanidan,  aiul  i 

.ous  arfenical  fllver  ores  or  of  quickfilver,  1  will  cals  the  ancient  Britilh  name  of  Anglefey,  ^i 

not  pretend  to  decide.    Something  interferes  with  Dj^wyll,  or  the  Dark  Ifiand^  on  account  of  tl 

tlie  fuccefsful  ftnelting  of  this  eartJi  in  the  grate  ;  deep  Ihapc  of  its  groves :  but  at  prefent,  cx^«^ 

Infomuch  that  it  has  not  yet  been  of  that  profit  in  this  part,  the  ifland  is  entirely  divcHed  or  tud 

to  the  adventurers  which  might  reafonabty  be  ex-  and  the  climate  fo  averfe  to  their  grovnh,  ttiit 

eviled  from  the  crucible  aflays  of  it,  and  they  moft  parts  it  is  with  great  difficulty  Uie  ^^en 

ave  at  this  time  about  8000  tons  on  bank  undii-  can  raifc  a  plantation  round  their  houtVs.    F 

'cd  of.    This  place  has  been  worked  for  lead  Ncwydd,  the  feat  of  Sir  KichoUs  Baylty,  1 
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cHfTipon  the  wat-r,  protcdcd  on  three  (ides  by 

^TSfiibk  oaks  and  allies.     The  view  up  and 

iiT3  this  nu^ificent  river-like  ftrait  is  extreme- 

j»  i2(.  The  ihores  are  rocky ;  thofe  on  the  op- 

;cd:c  d«ic  covfrrcd  with  woods ;  and  beyond  a 

li<  rifl^c  of  Snowdonian  alps.    Here  ftood  a 

iiic  buili  by  Gwcnllian,  a  deiccndant  of  Ca- 

dr.i  Hifdd.    The  raanfion  has  been  improved, 

c^  ihcred  to  a  caftcUated  form  by  the  prefent 

err.  In  thefe  woods  are  feme  very  remark- 

a  liLilical  tcmains.    Behind  the  houfc  arc  to 

^  ten  two  Taft  cromlechs.    The  upper  (lone  of 

c<  ii  li  feet  7  inclics  long,  12  broad,  and  four 

•^%  ipported  by  five  till  ftones.    The  other 

i'  :<«.:  Ixtrcly  feparated  from  the  hrft  :  is  almoft  a 

^/^X.  uf  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  fupported  by 

U-  :)ncs.  The  number  of  fupporters  to  crom- 

1- '  'r?  merely  accidental,  and  depend  on  the 

i-:funii  of  the  incumbent  ftone.     Thefe  are 

'''  ^n  magnificent  we  have,  and  the  higheft 

^■ihs  ground;  for  a  middle- fi  zed  horle  may 

f«.    :if,  unJcr  the  largclt.      In  the  lands  of 

•  -  I  in^rcrd,  there  is  a  mofl  ftupendous  one 
^  •  \:iiS..idal  form.  The  gre.it trfl  diagonal  is 
'  'rf.,  the  lelfer  15,  and  t^e  ttiieknefs  3  feet 
I  ;^tc»;  but  its  height  from  the  ground  is  only 

•  ■  ^. :  it  w-as  fupported  by  feveral  (tones.  The 
^  -",  who  arcribc  every  thin;^  (lupendous  to 
J  "*3i->us  Britifli  king,  call  it  Jlr/bur'j  ^'oit. 
'■  '■:  .roods  at  this  place  are  fome  druidical  cir- 
*■      i'^iy  contiguous  to  each  other. 

•^J^isEY  ABBtY,    a  fmall  town  in   Cam- 
i^  ^  ^f  uiirf,  near  Botiham. 
•*N  JLETON,  a  village  in  Su(Tex,  near  Lewes. 
•^^'-MiRING.  H.  and  W.  two  fmall  villages 
»i!ify  of  SulTcx,  on  the  Englilh  Channel, 
r,dc\.    I'hey  have  a  weekly  iparkct  on 
•''  ']^^*:,  iiKl  a  fair  Jcly  30. 
•  '''U.   See  Angles,  N'o.  t. 

^^-•LLV.     Scf  tj^  GLAND. 

•^^^LCANjE  GUTT^.    See  GuTT/E. 
^^'^^'CANUS  sudor, the  fweaiing  hckncfs. 
,     i^'OUCISM.  «./.  [from  J^ic:/'tj,  Lat.]    A 

•  r  '^fpttch  peculiar  to  the  Englilh  language  ; 

•  ^  "' 1)  Jdl.»m. 

Tf,  conupt  their  (lile  with  untutored  jln'" 
^I'-'-i'm,  Alii  tori, 

'^^T.LI^\  a  river  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
f^';'fVicnne. 

^^GLiNG,  among  fportfmen,  the  art  of  fiih- 

* '-i  4  r«x1,  to  which  are  fitted  aline,  hook,  and 
'  ■  Swc  Fishing-rod,  Fishing  hook,  Fish-^ 
"'^rLT.  The  angler's  firll  bufinefs  u?  to  attra<5t 
•'**  Ho  the  place  intended  for  angling.  The 
^'od  of  doing  this,  in  (landing  waters,  by  throw- 
*.' «  fraini,  chopped  worms,  and  the  like,  is 
^'  ^Qowu :  but  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  running 
."^'  iod  brooks.  The  method,  in  this  cafe,  is 
'  P|«parc  a  tin  box  capable  of  h<ilding  fome  hun- 
'^  "f  worou,  bored  on  all  fides,  and  full  of 
*^»  of  foch  a  fizc  as  they  may  be  juft  able  to 
f^»louiat;  there  muft  be  a  plunui  ct  fattened 
"t'Y  ^^  ^^  ^^^  »t,  and  a  line  to  vJraw  it  back 
^P^cafuic ;  in  this  cafe  it  is  to  be  thrown  into 

«itcr  in  a  proper  place,  above  which  the  ang- 
^  ^^y  ftand  under  cover.  The  worm»  will  flow- 
M/.d  gradually  crawl  out  of  this  box,  and  the 
^^  W  latUtcd  about  to  feed  on  them  ;  the 
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b'lited  hook  is  to  be  throw.i  in  tiirher  up  and  car- 
ried down  by  the  ftream.     U  th  s  mtthtx'  do  wot 
bring  the  fi(h  about  the  place  iii  a  little  time, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpedthat  fome  pike  lies  lurk- 
ing thereabout,  and  deters  them  :  in  this  cafe,  it 
is  prop**r  to  throw  out  a  baited  hook,  and  he  will 
generally  be  taken ;  after  this  the  attempt  wijl 
fucceed.     When  the  angler  takes  his  ftand,  he  is 
to  (belter  himfelf,  under  fome  trees  or  bufh,  oi' 
Iftand  fo  far  from  the  brink  of  the  water  that  he 
can  only  difcem  his  float ;  as  fifh  are  timorous 
and  eafily  frighted  away.    The  angling  rod  mufl 
be  kept  in  a  moderate  (late,  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  moift.:  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  will  be  brittle ;  ia 
the  other,  rotten.    When  paftes  are  ufed,  it  is 
proper  to  mix  a  little  tow  with  them,  and  rub 
them  m-er  with  honey  ;  finally,  a  fmall  anointing 
with  butter  is  of  great  ufeto  keep  them  from  wafh^- 
ing  off  the  hook.    The  eyes  of  any  fifli  that  is 
taken  are  an  excellent  bait  for  almoft  any  oth..'r 
kind  of  fifh.    The  bed  way  of  angling  with  the 
fly  is  down  the  river  and  not  up  ;  neither  need 
the  angler  ever  make  above  half  a  dozen  of  trials 
in  one  place,  dther  with  fly  or  ground  bait,  when 
he  angles  for  trout :  by  that  time  the  Hfh  will  ei* 
ther  offer  to  take,  or  refufe  the  bait  and  not  ftir 
at  all.  in  a  pond,  the  bcft  place  for  the  angler  to 
take  his  ftand  isoifually  that  where  the  cattle  go 
up  into  water:  in  rivers,  if  breams  are  fiflied  for, 
it  fhouldbein  thedeepeft  and  mofl  quiet  placrs; 
H'eel".,  under  the  banks  of  rivers,  that  hang  ovcrj 
perch  aie  to  be  expefted  in  clean  places,  where 
the  dream  is  fwift  ;  the  chub  in  deep  fliaded  holes : 
roach  are  moft  fomid  where  the  perch  are,  and 
trout  only  in  fwlft  and  clear  fir-cams'.  Places  where 
there  are  many  weeds,  or  old  (lumps  of  trees, 
harbour  fifli  in  great  numbcTS,  and  they  nfually 
bite  freely  there  ;  but  there  is  danger  of  entan- 
gling the  line,  or  faflening  the  hookto  the  weeds. 
In  cafe  of  this  accident,  reconrfc  i&  to  be  hjd  to 
a  ring  of  lead,  of  about  fix  inches  round,  ftiflened 
to  a  fmall  pack  thread :  this  ring  is  to  b<*  thrufl  over 
the  rod,  and  let  fall  into  the  water,  at  the  place 
where  the  hook  is  entangled ;  and  then,  by  pulling 
the  pack-thread  gently,  the  hook  will  be  foon  dif- 
engaged,  or  at  the  worft  it  can  only  be  broke  off 
near  the  end  of  the 'line;  whereas,  when  this  is 
not  employed,  the  rod  itfelf  is  fometimes  broken, 
or  the  line  nearer  its  jippcr  end    Deep  waters  are 
bcft  for  angling  in,  for  tlie  fiOi  do  not  love  to  be 
dif^urbed  by  wind  and  wc;ither.    The  openings 
of  fluices  and  mill-dams  always  hring  filh  up  the 
current  to  feek  for  the  food  which  is  brought  with 
the  dream  ;  and  angling  in  thefe  places  is  nfually 
fuccrfsful.    The  befl  feafon  is  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober; for,  in  very  cold  tlormy  weather,  the  fifli 
Will  not  bite:  the* beft  times  of  the  day  arc  froza 
three  till  nine  in  the  momipg,  and  from  three  in 
the  afternoon  till  fun-fet.    In  an  eaderly  wind, 
there  is  never  much  fport  for  the  angler;  the. 
foutherly  winds  arc  the  bcft  for  his  purpofe,  and 
a  warm  but  lowering  day  is  moft  of  all  to  be  cho- 
fen  ;  a  gentle  wind,  after  a  fudden  (bower,  to  dif- 
turb  the  water,  makes  a  very  good  opportunity 
for  the  angler;  the  cooler  the  weather  in  the  hoU 
tcft  months,  the  better,  but  in  winter,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  warmer  the  day  tlje  better.     A  cloudy 
day,  after  a  bright  moon-ligbt  night,  is  always  a 
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food  day  for  fport ;  for  the  fifh  do  not  caie  for  the  North  by  the  river  Danda,  whick  fcparatcs 

going  after  prey  in  the  bright  nioon  ftiine,  and  from  Congo ;  and  on  the  South  by  the  Coan^ 

arc  therefore  hungry  the  next  morning.    Tht»rc  by  which  it  is  ftparatcd  from  Bengutla.    T^ 

who  are  fond  of  angling  might  fave  thcmfclves  laft,  however,  is  now  inchided  in  the  kingdom 

ibme  fruitlcfs  trouble,  by  obferving  when  fmall  Angola,  having  been  conqueretl  by  its  monanf 

f\(h  in  ajar  take  or  rcfufe  food.    See  Fi'sh.    The  though  it  ftill  retains  the  name  of  klAgdom,  a| 

fevcral  methods  of  angling  for  Cilmon,  trout,  cirp,  is  included  in  the  dimenfions  we  hatejuflmj 

tench,  pcarch,  pike,  dace,  gudgeoris,  poach,  floun*  given.    The  air  here  re  very  hot  and  unwhol 

der.  &c    may'be  feen  under  the  ai-^le  FisHiNG.  lome,  and  the  country  mountainous ;  there  ^ 

'ANGLO-CALviNisTS,  a  'name  given  t.^  the  ing  but  few  plains  to  be  met  with  in  it,  txc^ 

members  of  the  church  of  England,  bccaufc  their  on  the  fea  ^oaft,  and  between  the  huge  ridges 

do<ftrina1  articles  are  built  on  the  fyAem  of  Gal-  Qiountains.                                         '               , 

Tin;  though  forac  -modern  writers  aHedge,  that  '    (».)  Angola,  earliest  accounts  of.  Tb 

the  doArinal  fyftem  of  the  Englifh  church  is  Ar-  partof  th€  kingdom  which  we  have  diftinguifli 

minian.     The  Anglo-CaWiriifls  make  one  of  the  by  the  name  of  Angola  Proper^  was  fubjctft  tu  t! 

four  branches  or  divifions  of  Calvinifls ;  and  ^and  kings  of  Congo  in  the  year  i484>  when  the  P^ 

diftinguifhed  frtVm  the  pure  Calvinifts^  the  Pifcato-  tu^uefe  firft  difcovercd  the  country  :  but  h(j 

rians,  and  the  Arminians.                           •  long  it  had  been  fo  before  that  time,  ij*  not  knou  | 

Anglo-Saxon,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Ian-  the  inhabitants  beingiitterly  ignorant  of  chrono! 

guage  fpoken  by  Engliih  Saxons  ;  in  contradiflinc-  gy.  and  having  no  other  way  of  ditlingnifhing  p| 

lion  from  true  Saxon,  as  well  as  modem  Englifti.  events  but  \>y  frying  they  happened  in  fuch 

ANGLUS,  Thorn??,  an  Englifh   prieft,  well  king's  reign.    Neither,  though  Angola  becimj 

known  for  the  fingularity  of  his  opinions,  and  fe*  diftm(ft  kingdom  fincc  its  <Hfc6veiy  oy  the  Port 

▼cral  little  tra^s  which  he  wrote  in  the  17th  cen-  f:uefe,  is  it  known  witH  more  certainty  at  wl| 

tury.    He  went  by  (everal  names.  Mr  Bailet  fays  time  that  revolution  happened;  or  whether! 

bis  trub' name  was  i^i&;>;  but  that  he  ufed  ta  Portuguefc  werp  wot  concerned  in  aflifling  t 

difguifc  it  under  that  ofCandidus^  Albus^  B'tancki'^  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Congo,  who  governeil  i 

»r.d  Riehftvcrtb."  He  was  moft  known  in  France  province  of  Angola,  toTct  up  for  Kimfclf.  All  i 

by  the  name  of  Thomay  Anglus.    Des  Cartes  ge*-  counts  agree,  that  this  kingdom  was  founded 

Ticrally  called  him  Mr  Vitus.  He  paifedfome  time  pne  Ng<ilf*y  or  Angoh^  iyotu  vihom  it  took  | 

in  rooft  countiies  of'Europe  ;  but  hitlongeft  ftay  name*.     According  to  the  tradition  of  ^ the  coh 

was  at  Rome  and  Paris.'  When  he  was  in  Eng-  tryi  this  Ngola  was  a  fmith,  and  the  inventor 

hnd,  hclivedaconfiderable'ttmeiD  the' family  of  that  trade,  in  which  he  had  been  inftru<5lt:d| 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  for  whofe  opinions  he  had  a  the  demons  of  the  country.    In  confequencci 

great  efteem^  as  may  be  feen  in  his  preface  to  his  this,  he  became  e|:ceeding  rich,  not  in  gold,  flv^ 

Latin  work  concerning  the  Inflitutbns  of  the  or  (hell-money,  which  were  not  at  that  time 

Peripatetic  Pbilofv)phy  \  for  which  he  was  a' great  ufe  ;  but  in  corn,  catMe,  and  fruits,  which  \\c| 

advocate.    He  attempted  even  to  make  the  prin-  then  exchanged  in  traffic.  The  country  being  t»| 

cipjes  of  Ariftotle  fub&rvient  to  explain  the  moft  long  after  vifited  by  a  grievous  famine,  Npolj  Jj 

impenetrable  myftcries  of  religion,,  fuch  as,  pre-  neroufty  reUeved  his  diftrcflcd  countiynien,  n 

deftir^ation,  free-will,  grace,  &c.    Mr  Baillet  Cays,  laved  the  lives  of  forre  thoufands.    In  gratituj 

«  What  he  v.Tote  upon  this TubjeA  rcfemb!e«  the  bf'this  gcnerofity,   hk  was  qnanimoiifiy  chef 

ancient  oracles  for  obfcurity."     In  fuch  abftrufc  Icing  ;  and  hence  the  fmith's  trade  i^  reckoned 

t)oint8,  he  was  much  embarra0ed ;  and,  by  giving  tnong  the  royal  apts  of  Angola. 

too  great  fcope  to  his  own  thoughts,  ^le  pleafe4  (3O  Angola,  history  of.    According:  to i 

neither  the  Moliriifts  nor  Janfenifts.    He  is  a?!ovv.  thcr  accounts,  which  can'  be  more  depended  1 

cd,  howcter,  to  have  been  •£  m^n  of  an  Cxlenfive  pon,  Ngola  was  the  king  of  Cpnpo's  viceroj 

nnd  penetrating  genius.  •  On  the   loth  of  June  who,  having  become  powerful  by  the  rcdu(fl'<J 

l6j8,  the  congregation  of  the  Index  Expurgatoi  of  fcveral  of  the  neighbouring  flatcs,  was  inducj 

rius  at  Rome  co^idemncd  fome  of  his  trcatlits.  to  fet  up  for  himfclf.    Dreading,  ncvcrthilefc,  t 

The  do<5lor8  of  Douay  cenfured  alfo  as  propofi-  power  of  his  old  mafter,  he  chofc  to  fend  him  tj 

tionp  extra(fled  from  his  Sacred  Inftitutions.    He  ufoal  tribute  and  prtfcnts  juimially,  till  he  aj 

publifhed  his  Stiff  licatio  pojlulatnya  juftitUy   in  kofted  hirafelf  firmly  fcated  on  the  throne,  2^ 

oppofition  to  their  cenfure  ;  wherein   he  <iom.  had  fecured  it  to  his  defccndcnts.    His  mealuri 

plain.<,  that  they  had  given  him  avagtie  undeter-  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  wnrs  which  U 

mined  cenfute,  without  taxing  any  particular  pro-  king  of  Congo  was  then  engaged*  in  with  the  Ci 

pofition.    He  died  fome  time  after  the  reftoration  aga«,  a  barbarous  nation  in  the  ncifhbourhool 

of  Charles  il.                                                 .  :   .  .'  7*hefe  made  fuch  a^owerful  inroad  i:Uo  his  c| 

I    ♦  ANGOBER.  ff./.    A  kind  of  pear.  minions,  that  he  was  glad  to  aik  afliftancc  frot 

"    '^  *i 

afiJ 

(i.)  ANGOLA^  BOUNDARIES,  CLIMATE,  &c.  tincc  to  each  other,'  and  cnco'uraging  «  °*"^"! 

or.    Angola  is  a  kingdom  on  the  Weftem  coaft  of  commerce  between  their  fubjedks.    ^8^'*. .  JJ 

Africa,  lying,  according  to  the  moft  probable  ac-  to  a  great  age,  highly  refpeded  by  his  "*^J^  v 

counts,  between  Lat.  5.  o.  and  between  16.  ax.  S.  and  in  alliance  with  the  kin^  of  Congo  and  tj 

r :^^  J,  ^Qj^^  q£  upwards  of  480  miles,  I/)ng.  Portuguefe,  whofe  numerous  fettlements  on  " 

if.  E,    Anfiola  Proper  is  bounded  oa  coaft,  Lad  made  them  become  very  P^^J^^'^IJ 
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tal  GiagAs  to  their  afliflance.    Thefc  immediate-  and  many  more  cairiod  into  (lavcry.    The  rAi 

ly  ppured  in,  like  a  band  of  hungry  dogs,  haflen-  ral  -lovv  ravaged  the  whole  country  with  fire  : 

ing  to  feed  upon  a  carcafe;  and  having  defeated  fword,  and  making  himfelf  matter  of  ever)' adv 

and  devoured  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  befiegcd  tageous  fpot  of  ground.    The  king,  howevsr, } 

liim  in  an  inacceflible  mountain  ;  uherc  they  re-  ftiH  the  good  luck  to  cfcape  all  the  ftratagcmsti 

folved  to  reduce  him  by  famine.     Bandi  Angola  were  laid  for  him  ;  and  once  more  got  fafe  to 

applied  to  the  king  of  Congo  for  afTiftance.     As  inaccelTible  fortrefs  — All  this  time  BanJi  Au^. 

it  was  the  intereft  of  that  prince,  to  kinder  the  had  tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  thathisfubj; 

ravenous  Giagas  from  entering  into  the  Angolic  were  become  no  lefs  weary  of  his  govenimenti  I 

dominions,  whence  they  could  cafily  pafs  into  his  .when  they  fonncrly  revolted.    Bcin^  now  cxji 

own,  he  ordered  a  ftror^g  reinforcement  of  the  rated  beyond  meafurc  at  the  calamitous  wat 

Portuguefe,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  great  num-  which  he  had  been  the  occafion,  they  formcil 

l)cr  at  his  court,  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  the  ^efign  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  ;  and  in  ow 

king  of  Angola.    The  command  of  the  army  was  to  draw  him  out  of  his  retreat,  where  he  walln 

given  to  one  of  the  moft  experienced  Porlugufffe  fd  in  all  manner  of  debauchery,  they  had  rccco 

officers;  who,  depcndin^ftorc  on  the  handful  to  the  following  ftratagcra:    A  deputation  w 

of  Europeans  he  had  uq<^  hie  command,  than  fent,  acquainting  him  with  the  revolt  of  one  C 

on  the  Congocfe,    attackea  tlie  rebels,    though  culo  Cibazzoj'who,  at  the  head  of  a  nunnr' 

greatly  fuperior  in  number;  and,  having  defeated  l)and,  committed  the  mod  cruel  rav.igefi.    Ih 

them,  reflored  the  king  of  Angola  to  his  throne,  befouglit   his  majelty  either  to  levy  a  fufficii 

This  eiTential  fer\Mce  fo  endeared  the  Portuguefe  number  of  troops,  and  march  in  perfon  a^^: 

to  Bandi  Angola,  that  he  took  them  into  his  fer-  him,  or  to  allow  them  to  ai*m  thcmlUvcs  a^ .,: 

vice,  and  even  into  his  council.   Their  general  be-  him.    The  credulous  king  complied  with  this 

came  a  ^at  favourite  of  the  king,  but  much  more  propofal ;  and  granted  them  leave  to  raiiVv.l 

fo  of  his  daughter,  who  conceived  a  violent  paf-  forces  might  be  thought  neccflaiy.    Four  ci?y3. 

fion  for  him.    Unfortunately  for  them  both,  the  ter,  notice  was  fent  to  the  king,  thut  his  fubi.* 

amour  was  carried  on  with  fo  little  precaution  on  had  attacked  the  rebels,  and  had  been  repcU' 

her  part,  that  the  king  quickly  difcovered  it ;  and  with  lofs  ;  but  that,  if  his  maic(Vy  would  bit  ca 

immediately  formed  a  rdblution  of  exterminating  dcfcend  to  animate  them  with  his  prcfcncc,  t 

the  Portuguefe  all  at  once-     Such  violent  mea-  fight  of  him  would  infpire  them  with  fuch  ca 

lures,  however,  could  not  he  concerted  fo  pri-  rage,  that  they  would  afiuredly  prove  vicloiic^ 

vately  but  the  prircefs  got  intelligence  of  it ;  and  Tlii»  had  the  dcfiri:d  effeA  ;  and  the  king  let  cj 

having  apprifcd  her  lover,  he  immediately  with-  a  few  days  after,  without  any  other  precaut:] 

drew  into  Congo,  taking  with  him  as  many  of  ^tlian  his  own  guards,  to  head  his  army  whk'»  *v 

his  countr)'mcn  as  he  could.    The  king  of  Congo  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Lucalla.     He  i 

cxprefTed   fMch  ftrong  refentment  a«rainft  Bandi  fooncr  appeared  in  view,  than  all  the  chief  ofi^^t 

Angola  for  his  ingratitude,  that  the  Portuguefe  came  out  to  meet  him ;  and  having,   under  pr 

general  would  have  probably  prevailed  upon  him  tence  of  paying  their  refpeds,  gradually  llpariiu 

lo  declare  war  againft  Angola,  had  he  not  been  him  fiom  his  guards,  ti.ey  fell  upon  him  and  c! 

obliged  to  defend  his  own  dominions  againft  a  patched  him  at  once.    Bandi  Angola  was  fucvcrj 

neighbouring  prince  who  then  made  an  invafion.  cd  by  his  fon  Ni;:ola  Bandi,  whofe  mother  u 

This  afforded  tliat  general  a  fair  pretence  of  afk-  been  a  flave  ;  and  whofe  title  lo  the  crown  w 

ing  leave  to  return  home  ;  promifing  to  come  with  confequently  difputable,  according  to  the  l.i\v.> 

fuch  reinforcements,  as  would  enable  the  king  of  the  country.    Of  this  the  new  king  being  wdl  :| 

Congo  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  affront  put  upon  prifed,  thought  proper  to  begin  his  rel;^n  by  tt -i 

him  by  the  Angolic  monarch.    His  real  intention,  dering  every  perfon  who  oppofed   his  elcctio 

however,  was,  to  give  the  king  of  P.)rtugal  an  op-  He  began  with  the  Tendulay  or  commander  of  t| 

porlunity  of  feizing  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ango-  king's  rear  guard ;  who^  by  his  office,  is  the  chj 

la. — On  his  return  to  Lifbon,  the  Portuguefe  ge-  <)f  the  clcdors,  and  the  perfon  who  governs  il 

licral  having  laid  his  plan  before  the  king,  it  was  kingdom  during  the  interregnum.    Him  he  on!*. 

ib  well  relifhed,  that  an  armament  was  ordered  to  ed  to  be  put  to  death,  with  all  his  family.    Tin 

be  fitted  out,  well  fumilhed  with  every  ncceflary  were  followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  i 

for  building  fortrefles, '&:c.  and  a  fufficient  ni;m-  ther's  court;  all  his  concubines,  together  wil 

ber  of  men.    The  wind  proving  favourable  all  the  their  parents  and  near  relations,  v'hom  he  cauii 

^vay  back,   the  Portuguefe  foon  arrived  fafe  ^t  to  be  butchered  ;  togetlier  with  his  half-bruthti 

Loando  San  Paulo ;  whe^nce  the  general  difpatch-  his  father's  fon  by  a  favourite  concubine,  and  lU 

cd  a  meflengcr  to  acquaint  the  king  of  Congo  with  bpt  an  infant.     He  did  not  fparc  even  the  fon  < 

his  arrival,  and  to  make  him  fome  rich  prefents.  his  fifter  Zing^  Bandi,  whom  Ihe  had  by  one  < 

Thefe  were  no  fooner  gone  than  the  admiral  fail-  licr  paramours.   The  intereft  of  his  Gfter  had  coi 

cd  up  the  Coanza  ;  and,  landing  without  oppofi-  tributcd  greatly  to  raife  this  tyrant  to  the  thront 

tion  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  fct  about  ere^ing  and  his  ingratitude,  with  the  murder  of  her  foi 

m  fortrefs  in  a  convenient  fituation,  which  was  fo  cxafperatcd  her,   that   (he  fworc  to  be  x\ 

completed  in  a  few  days. — The  king  being  inform-  venged  on  him  in  a  fimilar  manner. — The  Vof>^\ 

ed  of  the  return  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  of  their  guefe  were  the  next  objeds  of  his  refenimtn 

fon'.fying  thcmfelves  on  advantageous  ground,  ga-'  Thefc  he  fo  much  dreaded,  that  he  rcfolved  ri< 

thered  fogcthcr  a  numerous  army :  but  his  forces,  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  bad  extennin.itt 

though  upwards  of  100,000  in  number,  were  dc-  them,  or  driven  them  totally  out  of  his  doniinioiv 
^•-^^  by  the  Portuguefe;  vaft  numbm  killed/  lIlrrttocTs;  lil^Weycr,  coll  him  dear,   Thuu£ifl^ 
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th  order  to  drive  the  Portugtiefc  out  of  her  king-  with  a  dcfign  to  extirpate  both  him  and  l-.is  ri 

dom ;  that,  to  ingratiate  hcrfelf  with  the  Giagas,  gion.    He  gave  out,  that  the  late  queen  had  b^ 

Ihe  renounced  Chriftianity  and  adopted  their  bar-  poifoned  by  feme  favourite  European  difhcs,  w. 

barous  and  bloody  fyftem  of  idolatry :  that,  after  which  brother  I^natio  ufed  to  regale  her  dui 

waging  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Poita-  her  lafl  illnefs  ;  and  attributed  his  wife's  liircr 

^ucfe  for  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  a8  years,  with  and  blindnefs  to  fome  forceries  or  charms  ur«.d| 

various  fuccefs,  the  terror  of  her  arnis,  notwith-  the  convent  againft  her.   He  h»id  even  perfua^ll 

Handing  repeated  defeats,  became  fo  great,  tliat  or  rather  forced,  his  queen  to  confent  that  fr| 

the  Portuguefe  were  f!ad  to  propofe  terms  of  of  the  finghillos  or  prit-fts  fhou!d  ^e  brought 

peace  to  her:  that  dunng  thcfe  negociations  fhe  counter  charm  her  diftcmper.    Father  Ant  bo] 

Hiowed  herfelf  as  great  in  the  cabin;;t,  as  in  the  far  from  being  intimidated  at   the  accufatjj 

field,  and  atfted  with  the  fpirit  of  an  independent  brought  ag.iinll  him,  repaired  immediately  to  i 

princefs ;  and  that,  although  fhe  voluntarily  re-cm-  palace ;  where  he  Jjoldly  reprimanded  the  r^iij 

braced  Chriftianity  of  her  own  accord,  and  even  for  giving  ear  to  thefc  jugglers,  threaten i;.^; 

at  a  time  when  there  was  a  confiderable  rilk  of  the  lame  time  to  leave  her  dominion?,  ant.1  ti 

offending  her  Giagau  troops  and  allies  by  doing  it,  ry  off  with  him  all  the  crofies,  and  oth^r  uti 

yet  flie  did  not  allow  the  priefts  to  intcrwarp  her  lils  of  religion,   from  which  alone  thcy.coj 

temporal  with  her  fpiritual  concerns,  but  prefei^-  have  any  benefit.    The  queen  returned  a  v^ 

ved  ner  independent  fpirit  in  her  civil  government,  fubmiflive  anfwer;  and  promifed  to  deliver 

Infpiteof  the  influence  of  father  Anthony  himfclfw  the  counter  channs  which  Hie  at  that  time  I 

The  terms  of  peace  at  laft  agreed  upon  bctweco  upon  her,  before  funfet ;  which  fhc  acconlir 

"Zingha  ..nd  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  were.     i.  did,  and  fent  them  to  the  convent  by  the  hz^ 

•'  I'hat  the  river  Lucalla  ftiould  be  the  boundary  of  her  fecretary.    This  fo  exafperated  her  h 

between  the  dominions  of  the  Portuguefe  and  of  band,  and  all  the  Giagan  fed,  that  they  rtiblj 

Queen   Zingha.     i.  That  neither  lide  ihould  upon  the  def\ru(frton  of  all  the  priefis  and  Eii 

thenceforth  give  any  reception  to  the  fugitive  peans,  and  even  the  queen  herfelf.    This,  hj 

flaves  of  the  other,  but  fend  them  back  without  ever,,  was  found  improper  to  be  attempted ;  i 

any  delay,  together  with  the  prifoners  which  had  Mona  Zingha  was  fo  much  chagrined  at  his  ( 

been  taken  during  the  laft  Var.  3.  That  the  queen  appointment,  that  he  retired  to  his.  own  eft  j 

fliould  remain  wholly  free  and  exempt  from  all  giving  out,  that  he  defigned  to  meddle  no  m 

tribute  and  homage  whatever, provided  ihe  agreed  with  ftate  aflairs ;  but,  in  reality,  to  concert  m 

to  the  other  articles.'*    Thelc  terms  were  at  laft  fures  for  engrofling  the  f<>vcreignty  io  himt 

iigned  by  the  queen  and  viceroy  in  the  mouth  of  and  to  deprive  his  wife  of  her  life  and  cro^ 

April  1657,  arid  ratified  by  the  king  of  Portugal  To  accomplish  his  purpofe,  he  fent  a  meffcn 

in  the  month  of  November  that  fame  year.  After  to  her,  defir'ng  her  to  repair  to  his  houfc,  \\\> 

this,  flje  had  a  Ihort  and  tuccefaful  war  with  the  he  had  fomething  of  importance  to  communica 

Giagan  chief,  who  difllked  her  alliance  with  tlie  but  ftie  declining  the  invitation  by  the  advice 

Portuguefe,  ^and  whom  ihe  det'cattd  and  killtd.  father  Anthony,  he  found  hirafclt  difappoir.t 

Daring  the  laft  5  years  of  her  reign  (he  endeavour-  and  begged  leave  to  retire  to  a  province,  \\n 

ed  to  propagate  Chriftianity  among  her  fubjcdts,  his  own  government.   lie  was  again  difappoir.t 

and  for  tiiat  purpofe  fent  an  ejr.bafiy  X4  the  pope,  and  forbid  to  ftir  out  of  the  province  of  Met.tm 

to  which  ihe  received  a  very  favourable  anfwer.  The  queen  was,  however,  guilty  of  an  error : 

She  died  in  1663,  aged  80  and  was  fucceeded  by  long  after,  in  fending  Mona  Zingha  at  The  I  < 

her  fifter  Barbara.    She  was  buried  with  extnior-  of  an  army  to  quell  a  revolt  on  the  frontiers, 

dinary  magnificence  ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  her,  his  returning  vidorious,  he  thought  himlV  If  ftu 

Barbara  was  twice  inaugurated  with  the  great-  enough  to  revive  the  ancient  Giagan  rites,  . 

eft  pomp,  and  the  moft  joyful  acclamations.  Bar-  therctbre  ordered  ico  flavco  to  be  facriticcd  (m 

bara  was  a  very  zealous  Chriftian,  but  wanted  manes  of  the  deeeafed  queen.   Though  the  qu* 

her  fitter's  abilities,  and  had  the  misfortune  of  be-  v/as  immediately  apprifed  of  his  intention,  ; 

ing  in  the  decline  of  life,  lame,  and  almoft  blind,  difpatchcd    a  mtfltnger  exprefsly  coinmanu 

Beiides  this,  fhe  had  been  married  to  a  proud  ill-  him  to  defift  ;  yet  Mona,  by  diftributing  fo 

natured  hulband,   named  Mona  Zingha;  who,  prelents,  particulaily  fome  European  \\incb, 

though  he  owed  her  all  bis  fortune  and  advance-  mong  the  eounfcllors,  effected  his  purpofe  « 

ment,  being  kimielf  no  more  than  the  ion  of  a  impunity.   lie  did  not  forget  to  fend  fome  of: 

Dave,  ufed  her  with  fuch  cruelty,  even  in  the  ^ine  to  father  Anthony  :  but  to  prevent  fufpici 

late  queen's  life,  that  Ihe  was  obliged  to  take  re-  prefented  Iiim  only  with  a  fmall  quantity,  to 

fuge  in  the  palace^  from  whence  be  hcid  the  info-  ufed,  as  he  laid,  at  the  mafs ;  adding,  that  i 

lence  immediately  to  fetch  her.    This  fo  cxafpc-  proved  agreeable,  he  would  fupply  him  witl 

rated  queen  Zingha,  that  fhe  had  well  nigh  or-  larger  quantity.    The  unfufpe(^ting  prieft  dr. 

dercd  him  to  be  cut  in  pieceb  before  her  face  ;  but  about  two  glaifes  of  it ;  ai^d  in  about  a  quart ei 

pardoned  him  at  the  requeft  of  father  Anthony,  an  hour  was  ieized  with  violent  convulfions  in 

who  probably  knew  be  was  privy  to  fome  rcligi-  bowels,  and  other  fymptoms  of  being  poifon 

cus  fecrets  ^  hich  he  might,  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  c-  By  proper  aftiftancc,  however,  he  recovered  ; 

mergency,  have  dilclofed.    On  Barbara's  accef-  he  was  fo  difabled  by  this  dole,  that  he  was  o 

lion  to  the  throne,  however,  he  not  only  redoub-  ged  to  abandon  hi's  mifiion.    The  queen *s  ii^ 

led  hi^  cruelty  to  her,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  ma-  mities  in  the  mean  time  daily  incrtaftng.  Mi 

nagcment  of  affairs  entirely  into  hia  own  hands,but  Zinglia  was  delivered  from  all  fluther  oppofitj 

-^4   arcufatiotts  a^aioft  Anthony  himl^Jf^  on  her  part^  by  her  dcatbj  oa  the  24tb  or  M»i 

id 
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fonnfrfy  rich  and  fertile,  but  almoft  ruined  by  pafs  through  this  city  to  different  places.     Lo 

the  Gallas,  a  wandering  nation  in  the  intemid  ^a.  5.  E.  I^t.  39.  30.  N.    Sec  Ancyila, 

parts  of  Africa,  who  difpofTeired  the  Abyfljnian  (i.)  ANGOY,  boundaries,  extent,  tow 

monarchs  of  all  that  was  worth  poflefling.  &c.  of.    A  kingdom  of  Loango  in  Africa,  bou 

ANGOULESME,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  dc-  cd  on  the  N.  by  Cacongo,  and  on  the  S.  by  C 

partment  of  Charente,  20  miles  W.  of  Limoges,  go ;  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  feparated 

64  S.  E.  of  Rochelle,  and  250  S.  by  W.  of  Paris,  the  Cabinda,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  ri 

It  is  fcated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  furrounded  with  Zaire.    It  is  but  of  fmall  extent ;  being  onl 

rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Charcnte.  vafl'alprovinceof  Cacongo,  till  the  manl  or  prin 

The  inhabitants  are  about  Sooo,  and  drive  a  con-  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Portu^< 

iiderable  trade  in  paper,  which  is  their  chief  ma-  was  perCuaded  by  his  father-in-law  to  make  h 

nufa^ure.    Long.  o.  14- E-  Lat.  45.  39.  N.  fclf  independent.    This  he  efie<ftcd  at  a  favoi 

ANGOUMOIS,  a  ci-ilevant  province  of  France,  ble  juncture,  the  king  of  Loango  haying  but  j 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  Poitou,  on  the  E.  by  Li-  before  revolted  from  the  king  of  Congo,  and 

moulin  and  March,  on  the  S^.  by  Perigord,  and  king  of  Cacongo  from  the  new  king   Loan 

on  the  W.  by  Saintonge.    It  is  now  included  in  The  country  is  full  of  woods  and  thickets ;  i 

th6  department  of  Charente.    It  is  watered  by  has  no  towns  of  any  note,  except  one  called  ] 

the  Touvre  and  Charente.    The  air  is  generdUy  mangoy,  fituated  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Za 

warmer  than  at  Paris,  though  the  country  is  hil-  and  not  far  from  its  mouth.    Its  chief  port  is  ( 

ly.    The  foil  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  binda,  called  alfo  Kalvnda,  or  Cubcnda,  fitu.a 

Spanifli  corn,   faffron,   grapes,   and  all  fDrU  of  efl  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  ilx 

fruits.    It  has  fcveral  iron  mines,  which  yield  a  five  leagues  N,  of  Cape  Palmerino,  on  the  K.  i 

very  good  ibrt  of  iron.  of  the  Zaire's  mouth.    The  bay  is  very  comr 

*  aNGOUR.  w.yi  [angor,  Lat.]  Pain. — If  the  dious  for  trade,  or  wooding  and  watering  ali 

patient  be  furprized  with  a  lipothymous  angoutf  the  Ihorc.     It  ia  flat  and  marfhy  in  fcftnc  plic^ 

and  great  oj^reflion  about  the  ftomach,  atpcdt  no  but  afccnds  gradually  about  three  miles  ir.LT 

x*elief  from  i:ordials.  Harvey,  and  then  fonns  itftlf  into  a  ridge  of  hills.    On 

(i.)  ANGOUR  A,  or  Angyra,  anciently  An-  afcent  of  thefe  is  lituated  a  town  that  belonged 

CYS.A,  a  town  of  Natolia,  in  Afiatic  Turkey,  re-  the   father-in-law  of  the  king  abovcmentian 

markable  for  its  remains  of  antiquity  ;  fuch  as  in-  where  he  conftantly  kept  a  ftock  of  wood  rc;< 

fcriptions,  pillars,  rnins  of  temples,  &c.    It  is  at  cut,  to  fell  to  foreign  fliips  at  an  eafy  rate.    Fr 

prefent  one  of  the  beft  cilits  in  Anatolia ;   its  thefe  wood  piles,  S.  W.  along  the  bay,  lie  f: 

ftreets  are  full  of  pillars  and  buildings  of  old  mar-  tered  a  number  of  fifhcrmen's  huts,  on  each  i 

blc,  among  which  arc  fomc  of  porphyiy  and  iaf-  a  fmall  frclh  water  river  which  falls  into  the  h 

per.    The  pfreateft  part  of  the  pillars  are  fmooth  and  thence  all  the  water  for  fhips  is  brouv^^t 

and  cylindrical ;  fome  are  channelled  fpirally;  but  calks  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  fo  ih 

the  moftilngular  are  oval,  with  plate  bands  be-  low,  that  even  at  full  flood  it  can  only  be  ertti 

fore  and  behind  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  by  yawls  carrying  a  cafk   of  two.     The  to 

the  pedeftal.    The  caftlc,  which  is  as  large  as  a  flamls  on  tlic  round  point  of  the  bay  looking  i 

fmall  town,  and  well  inhabited,  both  by  Chrifti-  the  wcltward;  and  the  Englilh  have  a  fa^ory! 

ans  and  Turks,  has  a  triple  incloiure,  and  is  built  the  fouth  weft  of  the  road, 

of  white  marble,  and  ilone  refcmbling  porphyry.  (2.)  Angoy,   customs,    religion,   &c. 

Throughout  the  walls  of  the  town,   which  ajxi  the  natives  of.    The  drefs  of  the  inhibin 

low,  and  thofe  of  the  houfes  which  are  generally  is  the  lame  with  that  of  the  Congoefe.    Tl»cj' 

built  of  Unburnt  brick,  but  cfpecially  thofe  of  low  polygamy,  and  the  beft  beloved  wife  hath  1 

the  towers,  antique  fragments  of  capitalsy  archi-  command  of  the  reft ;  but  is  no  Icfs  liable  to 

traves^  Sac.  are  interfperfed.  turned  out,  if  Ihc  proves  unfaithful.     The  lad 

(2.)    Angoura,     ForuLATion,     PRODUCE,  of  the  blood  royal  howcvcr  have  the  privilege 

TRADE,  &c.  OF.    Angoura  i«  computed  to  have  chooling  their  hufbands  out  of  any,  even 

100,000  inhabitants,  90,000  of  whom  are  Turks ;  meaneftrank;  and  have  even  the  power  of 

and  about  1000  of  thefe  are  Janiforics:  Greeks,  Ar-  and  death  over  them ;  as  over  their  paramour? 

menians,  &c.compofe  the  remaining  io,oco.   The  if  any  of  them  are  caught  tripping :  but  the  h 

baiha  of  Angoura  has  an  income  of  about  30  pur-  bands  are  by  no  means  intitled  to  expe<5t  the  Oi 

les.    The  Arminians  have  feven  churches,  betides  fidelity  fiom  their  royal  ladies.    Women  of 

a  monaftery ;  and  the  Greeks  two.    The  coun-  lower  rank  are   obliged,   when  they  receive 

try  produces  very  good  red  wine,  and  excellent  ftrangcr,  to  admit  them  for  a  night  or  twc» 

rice  grows  on  the  banks  of  fomc  of  the  rivers.  In  their  embraces.    This  obliged  the  miflionan 

this  place,  there  is  the  fincft  breed  of  goats  in  the  who  travelled  through  this  country,  to  give  1 

world ;   their  hair  or  wool  is  a  pure  dazzling  tice  of  their  approach    to    any  of  their    In 

white,  about  9  inches  long,  and  almoft  as  fine  as  fes,  that  none  of  the  female  fex  might  en 

filk  ;  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  this  article,  and  within  their  doors. — Their  religion  confifts  chic 

the  ftnelt  lluflfs,  efpecially  camblets,^  are  made  of  in  a  variety  of  fuperftitious  euftoms;  fuch  as  po 

it.    All  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  ma-  dering  their  public  and  domeftic  idols  with  { 

raifadurc.      The  exports  of  Angoura,  to  Hoi-  duft  of  a  kind  of  red  wood,  on  the  Grft  dayi 

Innd,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  are  about  1600  the  moon,  and  paying  a  kind  of  worihip  to  tl 

camels  load  yearly.  Angoura  is  fituated  212  miles  planet.     If,  on  that  night,  it  happens  to  Oij 

$.  £.  u£  Ccmftantlnoplcv   Several  large-  caravans  clear  and  bright>  they  cry  outj^  «*  Thus  nia)'  1 1 
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/ifff^i  and  I  wJl  f)'t.nk  :  pt  I  adventure  there  (hall 
be  thirty  fpund  there.  Gc?u  xviii.  30.  2.  It  ftcms 
propel  ly  to  require,  w  hen  the  oHc<5t  of  anger  is 
^nentioned,  the  pnrticle  at  before  a  thing,  and 
fuTith  before  a  perfun  ;  but  this  is  not  always  oh- 
Xerved. — Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  milTedy 
i)ut  with  his  friends;  the  Commonwealth  doth 
it^ndy  and  fo  would  do,  were  he  angry  at  it, 
^fihakf/prarf.'^'ii^idVf  thcrefoie  be  not  grieved,  no** 
4mgry  *wifh  yourfclves,  that  ye  fold  me  hither : 
for  God  did  fend  me  before  you  to  preferve  life. 
Q^h*  xlv.  5.— 1  think  it  a  vail  pleafurc,  that  when- 
ever two  people  jof  mcjit  regard  one  another,  fo 
many  fcoundr^ls  tnvy  and  are  angry  at  them* 
Stwift,  3.  Having  the  appearance  of  aneer ;  ha- 
-ving  the  elTed  of  anger.-^Tbe  north  wind  driveth 
away  rain ;  io  doth  an  angry  countenance  a  back- 
biting tongjie.  Prov.  XXV.  23.  4,  In  chirurgeiy, 
'  painful ;  inflamed  j  (marting.— This  fcrum,  be- 
ing accompanied  by  the  thinner  p^rts  oi  the 
biood)  grows  redan^  angry;  a^id,  wanting  its 
due  progrefs  into  the  maU*8,  6rft  gathers  into  a 
juird  fwelling,-  and»  in  a  fc;v  days,  vipf  A3  into 
patter,  and  fo  diOchaigetlu    JJ'ifiman. 

ANGSANA, )  in    botany,   jiames   by  which 

ANGSAVA,  )  fome  authors  have  defaibed 
the  Jroco  arbor ^  or  dragon^ i  tree;  one  of  the 
trees  faid  to  afford  the  J'ar.guu  draconis^  or  dra- 
goii's  blood  of  the  fliops.  It  is  efteemed  an  a- 
itringent,  and  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  aphthae* 

ANGSO,  a  caftle  of  Upland,  in  Sweden. 

ANGTON,  a  town  in  Suflex,  near  Arundel. 

ANGUED..    Sec  Awcuib.     . 

ANGUELLA,  io  ichthyology,  a  name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  the  filh  more  ufually  called 
hefpetus,  and  athcrina,  a  finall  fifli  caugiit  about 
the  fhores  of  tlic  Mediterranean,  and  fome  other 
places,  and  efteemeo  a  delicate  tafted  one. 

ANGUELLLS,in  falconry,  fmall  worms  thrown 
up  by  hawks.  • 

ANGUID,  or  Ancufd,  a  defart  of  Tremccen, 
inhabited  jay  hordes  of  wild  Arabs,  who  live 
chietly  by  plunder,  and  by  forcing  travi  llors  to 
pay  thtm  a  ta*  for  what  they  call  jwfs-ports, 
which  are  a  kind  ot  fmall  ^a^  at  the  end  of  a 
lance.  As  they  raifc  little  cc/m,  dates,  niiik,  wild 
fruits  and  game,  are  their  principal  fare.  They 
ramble  about  the  countr)',  and  pay  no  tribute  to 
lilt  Algtrines,  ai  they  acknowledge  no  chief  but 
t^jcir  own, 

ANGUIFER,  or  Ancuitenens,  in  agrono- 
my, a  clufter  of  ftars,  relunbliug  a  man  holding 
a  fer|jei.tr 
I    ANGUIGENOUS,  enjrendcred  of  fv^rpents. 

ANGUILLA,  the  mott  northerly  of  Xl^.t:.  Car- 
ribbee  iil.mdi»,  it  has  its  name  from  its  fnake  hke 
form;  and  is  about  ten  Jtagu^s  in  length,  and 
thiee  in  breadth.'  it  w:is  firlt  difcxjveicd  by  the 
Lnghihin  1650,  when  \X  was  tilled  with  alligators 
a^id  ot}ier  noxio^is  anifnal^* ;  but  finding'  the  fol} 
f:uilful,  and  proper  for  raifu*g  tobacco  and  corn, 
Hicy  fettled  a  colony  on  it,  and  imported  li\e 
cattle,  which  have  fmcc  •  multiplied  e^cec'dingly. 
Lut  the  colony  not  tieing  i».ttlcJ  uuJer  any  pub- 
lic encouragen.ent,  tach  planter  lal>oured  lor 
himklf,  and  the  illaiid  bLcr.mc  a  prey  to  every 
rapacious  invader,  \\liich  dliheartencd  the  inhaLi- 

*^  i^  much,  tlut  dl  i^^u^lry  wa;  \iji\  among 
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them.  Their  chief  fuffering  was  from  a  part^ 
wild  IriOi,  who  landed  here  after  the  Revoluti 
and  treated  them  worfe  than  any  of  the  Fici 
pirates,  who  had  attacked  them  before.  1 
people  of  Barbadoes,  and  other  £ngli(h  Can 
bees,  knowing  the  value  of  the  foil,  fcveral 
them  removed  to  Angullla,  where  they  remaii 
for  many  years,  and  even  carried  on  a  profit; 
trade,  though  without  any  govtr'rnment,  either 
vil  or  ecclefiaitical.  In  X745»  their  militia,  tboi 
not  exceeding  100  gaen,  defended  a  breaft  w 
^ainft  xpoo  French,  who  came  to  attack  the 
and  at  lad  obliged  them  to  retire,  with  the  lofl 
15 o  men,  belides  carrying  off  fome  of  their  ai 
and  colours,  as  trophies  of  their  vit^oiy.  Si 
that  time,  tlie  inhabitants  have'  fubliAed  mo 
by  farming :  though  they  Aill  plant  fugar,  < 
the  ifland  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  great  imprc 
ments.  It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  100  ro 
1},  of  St  (Chiiilophcr's.  Long.  63.  jo.  W.  X 
i'8.  K.N.    • 

ANGUILLABA,  a  /mall  town  of  Italy,  in  I 

patrimony  of  St  Peter,  1$  miles  N.  W.  of  Ror 

'  ANGJL7LLARA,  the  name  of,  i.  a  lake  in  1 

dua ;  a.  4  /mall  town  of  Padua :  and  3.  a  to 

of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  pope. 

ANGUILL1FORME3,  [from  anguilla,  an  ( 
and  formof  ftiape,]  in*  ichthyology,  a  very  lai 
clafs  of  fiihes,  which  are  foft  and  lubricous  li 
the  eel,  and  have  no  fcales.  Moft  of  the  t 
comprised  in  this  clafs,  are  lon^  bodied  alfo  H 
the  eel.  Some  of  them  have  neither  fins  at  thi 
gills  nor  belly,  as  the  muruj  and  lamtx^tra ;  othi 
have  fins  at  their  gills,  but  none  on  their  belli 
as  the  fea  ferpent,  eel,'  conger,  ophidion,  a 
ammodytes.  And  others  have  both,  as  the  taii 
muftela,  alaudac,  and  the  like.  '  The  word  i&  * 
applied  to  fome  kinds  of  worms. 

ANGUINA,  SceTRicosANTHES. 

ANGUINEAL  HVPE^BOtA,  ScellYPfRBOi 
and  Curve. 

ANGUINEI  VERSUS,  in  poetry,  verfcs  t 
words  of  which  may  be  read  backwards.  T.' 
are  alfo  called  recurrent  \trfes.  Such,  e.g.  jJ 
Optimum  jus  J  lex  am'taif  vox  di/irta, 
Dijcrta  vox^  amicu  L'x,  /us  optithu»it» 
In  orhei3,  fuch  as  the  following,  tlic  letters  m 
be  read  backu  ards  : 

'       ptto  titut  moppam^  madidam  mcppam  tti 
Otto. 

ANGUINUM  OVUM,  the  adder  Jlortf,  a  I;:^ 
Ipus  kind  of  egg,  laid  to  be  picduciid  by  tk  1 
Uva  of  a  clufter  of  fcrpents,  and  puircUld  ot  i< 
tain  magical  virtues.  The  fupcrftition  in  re!p< 
Ui  thefts  was  very  prevalent  among  the  ^*^^ 
Britons,  and  there  ftill  remains  a  ftrong  trading 
of  it  in  Wale's.  Pliny  gives  a  fiinilar  account 
it,  lib.  xix.  CAD.  3'.  This  wondrous  egg  ft*?^^ 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bead  of  gW'^ 
fed  by  the  Druids,  as  a  chafm  to  impofe  on  t 
vul^rar;  whom  they  taught  to  believe,  that 
poflinbr  woulji  be  fortunate  in  all  his  attcn}F 
.\nd  that  it  would  gain  bfm  the  favour  01 J^ 
Jreat:  fo  ancient  anj  uniform  has  prieftcrolt  w^ 
m  all  nges,  religions,  and  nations.  Our  n^^'^ 
Druiuelie^,  fays  Mr  Pennant,  give  much  tht  »«JD 
accoi.'  .  the  ovum  anguinmn,  fglt^'"  "l*'^!^ 
Uiv  T\'dlh  call  it,  or  tht  adder  gem,;  -«  ^'^  ^ 
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Ai  wa»  her  fitter ;  whether  drcnd  did  dwell,  *  ANGULARNESS.  a./,  [from  angular.]  T 

Or  anguijb  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell.  quality  of  being  angular. 

Fairy  ^en.  ♦  ANGULATED.  adj,  [from  an^le.]    lorT. 

Virtue  is  but  angmflj^  when  'lis  fcveral,  with  angles  or  comers. — ^Topazes,  amtthyfts 

By  occafion  wak'd,  and  circumftantial ;  emeralds,  which  grow  in  the  filTures,  arc  cr 

True  virtue's  foul's  always  in  all  deeds  all.  narily  cryflallizcd,  or  (hot  into  angulaud  f'^ujt 

Donne,  whereas,  in  the  ttrata,  they  are  found  in  ni 

They  had  proCecutors,  whofc  invention  was  as  lumps,  like  yellow,  purple,  and  green  pcbbl< 

great  as  their  cruelty.    Wit  and  malice  confpired  WooUvard. 

to  find  out  fuch  deaths,  and  thofe  of  fudh  incre-  *  ANGULOSITY.  n./S^fromanguhui]  Ang 

-diblc  anguijht  that  only  the  manner  of  dying  was  Jar  it  y ;  cornered  form.    Di3, 

the  puniihment,    death    itfclf   the   deliverance.  *  ANGULOUS.  adj.  [from  angie,]    Hookt- 

Soutbm  angular,-^ Nor  can  it  be  a  diflTtrrtnce,  th.it  • 

Perpetual  anguijh  fills  his  aixious  brcaft,  parts  of  fclid  bodies  arc  held  together  by  hf  < ' 

Not  ftopt  by  bufinefs,  nor  compos'd  by  reft  ;  ^nd  angvdous  involution 3 ;  hncc  the  cohf  rcncc 

No  mufick  cheers  him,  nor  do  feaft  can  pleafe.  the  parts  of  thefe  Mill  be  of  as  difficult  a  cjnct 

Drjden,  tlon.     Ghnville, 

*  Akguished.  adj.  [from  angui/h,']  Seized  ANGURIA,  the  water-mflon  :  A  ffit.fi 
"with  angoiOi ;  tortured  j  exceffively  pained  j  not  the  diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  mouiA 
aow  in  ufe.— «  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  nr 

Feel  ho  touch  ing  under  the  34th  order,  Cucurbiiacpo:.    Tl 

Of  confcicHCC,  but  of  fame,  and  be  cflcntial  charadcrs  are  tbefe  :  The  male  cii;  -: 

Angui/b^df  not  that  'twas  fin,  but  that  'twas  (lie.  quinqiu  fitd,and  the  corolla  quinqucpctalous:  T 

Donne,  female  calyx  and  corolh  the  fame:  ThcpTu*;! 

ANGUISHOUS,  full  of  ahguifti.    Chauc,  pium  is  a  pome  beneath,  with  two  cells:  Ti 

ANOUITENENS.    SeeANGuiFER.  feeds  are  numerous.  *  Of  this  genus,  Lii.ni 

ANGUIUM  LAPIS,  a  name  given  to  a  fup-  reckons  three  fptcier*,  viz. 

pofed  ftonc  in  Germany,  which  is  of  cylindric  fi-  i.  Anouria  peoata  ;               "^   Oft^tfcr 

gure,  and  has  a  cavity  capable  of  admitting  a  fin-  a.  Angurxa  trifoliata  ;  and  fly  out  T;. 

ger,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  great  many  3.  AkgUria  trilobata.           3cicsi5krcr 

variegations.    The  vulgar  call  it  dttchaneck,  ^no.  in  this  country,  by  the  name  of  C//r«/.  Thcfiu* 

havc  an  idle  opinion  of  its  originating  from  a  fcr-  cultivated  in   Spain,  Portutia!,   Italy,  and  ctl 

pent  ant.    De  Boot,  who  had  fecn  many  of  them,  warm  countries  of  Europe ;  as  a'fo  in  Africa,  Aii 

declares  them  to  be  fictitious,  and  made  of  glafs  and  America;  where  it  is  efteemed  on  accairt  1 

tinged' with  different  colours.    See  Anguikum  its  wholcfome  cooling  quality;  but  in  Bn!.iir. 

OVUM.  is  held  in  little  eftimation.  To  have  this  fniit  jo^ 

•  ANGULAR,  adj,  [from  argJe.l  i.  Having  fome  feeds  muft  be  procured  of  three  or  fwur  y:- 
angles  or  comers;  cornered.— As  for  the  figure  of  old;  new  feeds  being  apt  to  produce  vi^'.^i 
cryftal,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  hexagonal,  or  fix  plants,  which  arc  fcldom  fo  fruitful  as  thole  cf 
cornered,  being  built  upon  a  tonfufed  matter,  from  moderate  ftrtngth.  Thefe  are  to  be  fown  ij  tl 
whence,  as  it  were  from  a  root,  angtdar  fi^\xrc%  hot-bed  for  early  cucumbers.  Some  new  dun?  ? 
ariletevenasintheamethyftandbafaltes.  Bro<ivn*s  be  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  IVbruary,  wl'< 
Fulgar  Errs,  1.  Confifting  of  an  angle.— The  dif-  ihould  be  thrown  into  a  heap  to  heat,  aa  i>  r'^i 
tancc  of  the  edges  of  the  knives  from  one  another,  tiftd  for  eaily  cucumbers.  The  bed  is  then  l*^ ' 
at  the  difiance  of  four  inches  from  the  angular  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mufK-mtl** 
point,  where  the  edges  of  the  knives  meet,  was  covering  the  dung  about  five  inches  thick  ^il 
the  eight  part  of  an  inch.     AVqy/on'j  Optich*  loamy  eaith  ;  but  as  thcfc  plants  rtijuire  nia< 

(i.)  Angular  motion  is  a  compound  kinfl  of  more  room  than  either  cucumbers  or  coipn^' 

notion,  wherein  the  moveable  both  Aides  and  re-  melons,  there  (hould  be  but  one  plant  put  i^to 

volves  at  the  (arae  time;  fuch  as  the  motion  of  three-light  frame.    Ahill  of  the  fame  lo^myr^iy 

the  wheel  of  a  coach,  or  other  vehicle.  (hould  therefore  be  ralfcd  a  foot  and  a  half  hi^^ 

(a.)  Angular  motion,  in  aftronomy,  isthein-  the  middle  light  of  each  frame ;  into  whicli.N^H 

creafe  of  the  diftance  between  any  two  planets,  re-  the  bed  is  of  a  proper  temper  for  heat,  the  r'-^* 

Tolving  round  any  body  as  the  common  centre  of  (hould  be  carefully  planted,  obferviiig  to  *at 

their  motion.    The  quantity  of  this  motion  is  ex-  and  fliade  them  until  they  have  taken  go(»d  rojj 

preflTcd  by  two  right  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  As  to  other  particulars,  their  manage  n'f"nt  0 

to  the  revolving  bodies ;  which  will  open  wider,  fers  very  little  from  that  of  the  mulk-mdon :  rrJ 

and  confe^uently  the  angle  will^row  greater,  as  they  muft  frequently  have  fre(h  air  aJmifttl  J 

the  revolving  bodies  part  farther  from  one  ana-  them  ;  and,  when  the  nights  are  cold,  the  ^!<>ui 

tbcr.  muft  be  covered  with  mats  to  keep  the  bo 

ANGULARIS  scapulje,  in  anatomy,  a  name  warm. 

given  by  Window,  and  others,  to  the  mufcle  of  ANGUS,  a  county  of  Scotland,  famous  m  a 

the  (boulder  generally  called  the  IrvatcrfcubuU,  cicnt  times  for  having  j^Ivcn  a  title  to  the  brtj 

♦  ANGULARITY.  »./.  ffrom  ^rcr/A/r. J  The  DouglafTes  Er.rls  of  An^us.  It  is  frequently  c^IM 
quality  of  being  angular,  or  having  corners.  Forfarftiire,  efpecially  in  the  a<fls  of  the  B^'tt 

♦  ANGULARLY,  ad-v.  [from  ^;.-v/^r.]  With  Pailiamcr.t.  from  Forfar,  the  chiertown  f»i  fl 
angles  or  comers. — Another  part  of  the  fame  fo-  county.    It  is  b^mndcd  en  the  N.  hy  Abf'^'g 

-%n  afforded  us  an  ice  cr.g^Jarij  figured.  JjojU»  fliiie ;  on  the  N.  £.  by  the  2kkarn3,or  ^^'''^-'^i^fj 
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part  of  it«  back  is  brown  fpotted  with  yellow,  arid  *  ANTFNTED.  aJ/.  [ati^aniirs  Ft.]    f  rufti 

the  reft  all  black  ;*  it  is  common  on  the  Brafilian  ted  ;  brought  to  nothing. 

ihores,  and  feeds  oti  fifti.  *  ANKUITS.  ad'v.  [*7  for  at,  and  ;7/c''^J 

ANHLOTE,  in  law,i  a  (ingle  tribute  or  tax.  the  night  time. — Sir  Toby,  you  miift  come  in  e; 

The  words  anblote^  aftid  anfcoty  are  mentioned  in  lier  mn^J^ts  ;  my  lady  takes  great  exceptions 

the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  ahd  their  your  ill  hours.    Sbn.kf/prn^r, 

fenfe  is,  that  every  one  ftiould  pay,  according  to  *  >\N1L.  «./.    The  fhrab  from  whofc  lea\ 

the  cuftom  of  the  country,  liis  part  at)d  (hare,  as  and  i^  ^!k.s  indigo  is  prepared. 

Icot  and  lot,  &c.  Anil,  or  nil,   in  botany,  a  f>'nonime  of 

ANHOLT,  or  Anhalt.    SeeANHALT.   .  fjjccies  of  indigofcra.    See  Indigoffra. 

ANHUIBA,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  *  ANII.ENESS.  >  n.f,  [ah-HitiU,  Lat.]  The  Oi 

authors  call  the  fa (Tifras  tree,  the  wood  of  which  *  ANILITY.       J    ^^  being  an  old  womaj 

18  much  ufed  in  medicine.  tlie  old  age  of  women. 

ANHYDROS,  in  botany,  a  nanie  given  by  the  (i.)  ANIMA  among  divines  and  naturalifts,  d 

ancient  Greeks,  and  from  them  copied  by  the  Ro-  notes  the  foul,  or  prindpal  of  life,  in  ^ri;m.i 

mans  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to  exprefs  one  of  thofe  See  Soul. 

kinds  of  the  Jirychna,  or  night-fhades,   which,  (2.)  Anima,  in  chemiftry,  the  volatile  prin; 

\vhen  taken  internally,  caufed  madnefs.  p?e  in   bodies,  '^hereby  t?iey  are  capable  of  t 

ANI,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  ing  ralfcd  by  the  (ire:  Thus  a>iima  jafpidis  t! 

bird,  fomewhat  allied  to  the  parroqiict  kind.     It  (oiA  of  Jafper,  &rc. 

18  about  the  (ize  of  a  thrufh,  and  is  all  oter  black.  ,  (.;.)  Anima,  in  raufic,  fignifies  with  life  ar 

*  It  is  very  common  in  the  woods,  but  is  not  eaten,  fpirit,  and  exprefTes  a  degree  of  movement  fimil, 

(i.)  ANIAN,  a  barren  fimdy  defart    lying  on  to  Vi'vacc^  being  a  mediirm  between  Allegro  afl 

the  eafl  coaft  of  Africa.    It  is  fo  exceffively  hot.  Largo. 

and  otherwife  inhofpitable,  that  it  contains  but  (4.)  A?^ima,  in  phar^acy^  is  applied  to  fimji 

Tery  few  inhabitants,  except  fome  wandering  A-  medicines,  exalted  by  folution  and  extraction  1 

Tabs,  who  live  in  camps.  a  high  degree  of  power.    In  this  i^nfe,  we  me 

(j.VAnian,  the  name  of  a  ftrait,  formerly  fup-  with  an'tma  aloesy  anima  rbabarbarif  anima  'ven 

pofea  to  lie  between  the  north  eaft  of  Afia,  and  r;V,  5cc. 

the  north  weft  of  America;  but  now  found  to  ^  Antma  auticulotium,  .tderiofhination  fom 

cxift  only  in  imagination.  times  gircn  to  hcrmoda<5lyTs ;  on  account  of  the 

ANIANE,  a  to^^'n  of  France,  in  the  department  efficacy  in  difOrders  of  the  joints, 

of  Herault,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near  the  Anima  hepatis,  foul  of  the  liver ;  a  term  a] 

Bver  Arrc.     Long.  3.  40.  E.  Lat.  43.  45.  N.  plied  by  the  chemifts  to  the  fal  martis,  fait  of  irn 

ANICIUS,  the  firname  of  a  patrician  family  in  orfteel ;  on  account  of  its  itfe  in  diftcmpcrs  \ 

ancient  Rome,  fevcral  of  whom  were  confuls,  and  that  part.    It  is  more  ufiially  (tiled  vitriofum  ma\ 

honoured  with  triumphs  ;  and  one  of  whom  was  tis. 

the  firft  Roman  fenator  who  embraced  the  Chrif-  Anima  mundi,  [r.  e,  the  Soiil  of,  thcf  World 

tian  faith.  a  certain  pure  ethereal  fubftance  or  fplrit,  diffuiV 

ANIELLO,  or  Massaniello.    See  Naples,  according  to  many  of  the  ancient  philofophcr 

HISTORY  or.  through  the  mafs  of  the  world,  informing,  n<fli 

ANJENGO,  a  fmall  town  and  facflory,  with  a  ating,  and  uniting  the  divers  parts  thereof  ir<t 

fbft,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the  peninfnli  one'  great,  perfect,  organical,  and  vital  bo^ly  c 

on  (his  fide  the  Ganges,  Ixjlonging  to  the  Eaft  animal.     Plato  treats  at  large  of  the  -^vxn  nr  « < 

India  Company.    The  fort  is  fmall,  but  neat  and  ^mt,  in  his  Timxtu ;  and  is  even  fuppofed  to  he  t^ 

ftrong  ;  it  is  a  fquare  with  four  baflions,  having  author  of  the  tlo^ma  ;  yet  interpreters  are  muc 

eight  gun3  mounted  on  each,  carrying  a  ball  of  at  a  lofs  about  his  meaning.     Ariftotlc,  howcvci 

18  pounds.    Two  of  thefe  baftions  face  the  fea,  taking  it  in  the  common  and  obvious  fenfe,  (In 

the  other  t\4ro  the  coimtry.    Befidcs  thefe,  there  nuoufly  oppofcs  it.    The  modem  Piatonifts  e> 

is  a  line  of  18  or  20  guns  pointing  towanis  the  plain  their  mafter's  anima  mundi  by  a  certain  im 

fea,  of  18  and  24  pounders.     About  a  piftol  ftiot  verfal  ethereal  fpirit,  which  in  the  heavens  exll^ 

from  the  back  of  the  fort,  runs  a  river,  which,  perfedlly  pure,  a^  retaining  its  proper  nature  ;  bii 

befidcs  being  a  fccurity  to  the  fadtory,  adds  much  on  earth  pervading  -elementary  bodies,  and  inti 

to  the  agreeable  fituation  of  the  place.    This  ri-  mately  mixing  with  all  the  niinute  atoms  thtreoi 

ver  has  its  fource  in  fome  diftant  mountains;  and  it  aflTumes  fomewhat  of  their  nature,  and  become 

dcfcending,  in  a  courfe  fi'orti  the  north  and  eaft,  of  a  peculiar  kind.    They  add,  that  this  ani^ 

it  al^ei-wai  ds  turns,  in  feveral  plea(ing  meandert,  mundi,  which  more  inlmediately  nrlides  in  the  ct 

fo  far  to  the  weft,  as  to  wafh"  the  bottom  of  our  Icftial  regions  as  its  proper  feat,  moves  and  gc 

fa45tor>  's  garden,  and  at  laft  ^Vihding  to  the  fouth,  vcms  the  heavens  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  ih 

it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea.    Several  beautiful  heavtns  themfelves  firft,  received  their  exiftenc 

fmall  iOands  too,  which  are  waftied  by  its  cur-  from  the  fecundity  of  the  fame  fpirit :  for  tha 

rent,  divcrfify  the  fcenery,  and  greatly  heighten  this /ih/w^,  being  the  primar>' fource  of  life,  ever 

tlie  beauty  of  the  profpedl.    This  fcttlement  fup-  where  breathed  a  fpint  like  itfelf,  by  virtue  where 

plies  our  Eaft  India  Company  with  pepper,  cali-  of  various  kinds  of  things  were  framed  conform 

cces ;  and  its  fituation  is  alfo  very  convenient,  able  to  the  divine  ideas. 

for  giving  proper  intelligence  to  our.  fhips  touch-  Anima   pulmonum,   crocus,  or  faffron,    f 

ing  here  from  Europe,  or  from  any  part  of  India,  called  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  cStS.  in  dK 

'  —  '?6.  X.  E.  Lat.  7.  0.  N.  cafes  of  the  lung«. 

'  Ajiim. 
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AvrMA  SATi'RNt,  a  white  powder  obtained  by 
•>  lirio^  MiXkd  vinegar  on  litharge,  of  confider- 
hx  u£r  in  emmelKng.    See  Enamel. 

•  .IKIMiBLE.  iulj.  [from  animate,]  That 
r'.i  Ody  be  put  into  Ufe,  or  receive  animation. 


1^^. 


I.  •ANIMADVERSION. »./.  [animadi^frfio^ 
i-^.;  I.  Reproof;  fevere  cenfure  ;  blame. — He 
^^ixiedLhdrcommiffioners  with  fevere  and  fliaip 
•^''»:f-J;ittj,  Clarendon,   a.  Punifliment.  When 

'  .'Aiii  aninuul'verfii^h  mentioned,  it  haa 
* .  :r .Jc  on  \XT  t^on  l^efore  it. — When  a  bill  is 

'«'i:?  rn  parliament^  it  \%  ufual  to  have  the 

-•T  -.ny  handled  by  pamphlets  on 'both  fides; 

« 'fribttiie  Icaft  animad'verjion  upon  tbe  aul hours. 

--:.  3.  Jn  law.-— An  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  and 

i'ccdcjiftica)  animadn^erftwij  are  different  thing.s; 

'  'ictdtin:  has  a  relation  to  a  fpiritual  punilh- 

'  *.  y.t  an  animadx<rJion  has  only  a  re4>c A  to 

'  :?>>rAi  one ;  as,  degradation,  and  the  dcU- 

":  "c  pafon  over  to  the  fecular  court.     Ay^ 

'^  WfTjtM,  4  Perception  ;  power  of  notice  r 

■ '  *  --c— The  foul  is  the  fole  perclpitnt  which 

'-   ciisuiJ-urftcn  and  fcnfc  properly  fo  called. 

-iMMADVEasiON,  ii»  Htefaturc,  is  ufed  to 
-•'*>7,  i^mctimes  corre^ion,  fomelimes  remarks 
^   :  k>ot,  &c.  and  fometimes  a  ferious  con* 
^  -i'-  »i  upon  any  point. 

^  •  ^.VMADVtkSlVE.fl^-.  [from  ammadi'ert.] 
'  -^  hi  the  power  of  perceiving ;  percipient : 
» <  j  ufc.— The  reprefentation  of  objedts  to  the 
•  '.the only  animadverfrve  principle,  is  convey- 
^'')  njitions  made  on  the  immediate  organs  of 

*  ANIM\DVERSIVENESS.  «./.  [from  am- 
'•'■'*..'..;  The  power  of  animadverting,   or 
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*  To  ANIMADVERT,  v.  «.  [ammadverh^* 
Lat.]  I.  To  pafs  cenfures  upon. — I  fhould  not  t% 
nimodvert  on  him,  who  was  a  painful  obfervcr  of 
the  decorum  of  the  ftage,  if  he  had  not  ufed  er* 
tremc  feverity  in  his  judgment  of  the  incomparable' 
Shakefpeare.  Dryden*  1.  To  infliA  puni(hment% 
In  both  fenfes  with  the  partiale  upon.^^lf  the  Au'« 
thour  of  the  univcrfe  animadvertj  up9A  men  here 
below,  how  much  more  will  it  become  him  to  d(^ 
it  upon  their  entrance  into  a  higher  itate  of  being  f 

*  ANIMADVERTER.ff./.  ffrom  animad'vert.') 
He  that  p.i(rcs  cenfures,  oriiiflids  punifhmcntft.— •' 
God  is  a  fbrift  obferver  of,  and  a  ferere  animad^ 
*oerter  itpony  fuch  as  prcfiime  to  partake  of  tholjs 
myfteries,  without  fuch  a  preparation.    Santtb* 

(I.)  *ANIMAL.  adj.  [ammaUs^  Lat.]  i.  That 
which  belongs  or  relates  to  animals. — There  are 
tilings  in  the  world  of  ipirits,  wherein  our  ideas  aref 
Y^ry  dark  and  confufed  ;  fuch  as  their  union  with 
animal  natm%,  the  way  of  their  ading  on  material 
beings,  and  their  converfc  with  e^h  other. 
}VaH*s  Loi^ic.  a.  Animal  fiinAions,  diftingaidied 
from  natural  and  vitals  are  the  lower  powers  o^ 
the  mind,  as,  the  will,  memory,  and  imagination* 
3.  Anim/ilhft  is  oppofed,  on  one  fide,  to  intellec' 
tualt  and,  on  the  ofher,-  t^  'vegetable*  4.  Antnutt 
Yi  ufed  in  oppofition  to  J^iritual  or  rational ;  as^ 
the  animal  nature. 

(2.)  •  Animal,  n.f.  [animal^  Lat.]  i.  A  living 
creature  corporeal,  diftindt,  on  the  one  fide^  from 
pure  fpirit ;  on  the  other  from  mere  matter. — Ant" 
mah  are  fuch  beings,  which,  befides  the  power 
of  growing,  and  producing  their  like,  as  plant* 
and  vegetables  have,  are  endowed  allb  with  fen* 
fation  <'vnd  fpontaneous  motion.  Mr  Raj  givet 
two  fchcnies  of  tables  of  them. 


*  Aniwals  f  are  either 


'%i.UkOUS, 

^''  '  *'ias  have  blood,- 
'*  *-  ^Mthe,  either  by 


Or 


-^c-, 


Or 


III 


<^ 


•^ 


;  '•^'-mricles  Or  But  one  Vcntri- 

"  A*  /  ^^^^^         ^^  *"  ^^^^^  heart, 
^ '-'^li  either,        as  frogs, tortoil'es, 

>  and  lerpents. 

'  ■  ^-^^S      Or       Oviparous 

\    "; ~- V  as  Birdfttf 

v:^tic,  Terreftrial, 
t  >     »» Quadru- 


Gills, 
as  all  fanguineoUs 
filhes  except  tiie 
whale  kind. 


Exlanguineous, 
that  i^r  without  blood  ;  which 
may  be  divided  into 


Greater,  and 

and  thofe  either 


Terreftrial, 
as   naked 
fitails. 


Naked,  Or  Covered  with    ther 
\  a  tegument.  | 


I^fler, 
as  Infedts  of 
all  forts,  civ 


Aquatic, 
as  the 
podlp, 
cuttle 
fiih,  &c. 


Cruftaceous,  Or  Teftacc- 
as  lobfters  oas,  either 
aiklcrab  | 


V 


Univalve,    Bhratve,  orTur* 

ae  limpets,  as  oyf-  binate, 

ters,       as  peri* 

mufctes,  winkles 

cockles }  fnails, 

&c-     - 

U  Vivipa* 

determined JlriSly  to  adhere  to  our  plan  of  giving  tbe  <ujbole  articlerin  Dr  Jo  H  N  ;on  ^s 

l^-rc^a^  rcrbatim  in  tbe  courfe  of  tbh  workt  yet  *we  found  tbe  Tables  o/*  Animals,  above  quoted  by 

^'  *^^^  fnm  RAY,yo  extremely  faulty^  not  only  in'po'mt  of  arrangement^  but  even  in  the  language,  ibai 

^'l^i^  ft  our  duty  to  make  tbe  necejfary  improvements  upon  tbem^  in  botb  refpeBs,     The  tableiy  ets 

jM'4in  Dr  Jobn/of/4  DiSiQwryi  art  hardly  le^ibk,  nut  $Q  fiy  miintfUigihlc .-  tmd  t9a(idto  tbdr 

0b/cun^ 


;*'^n.PAaT.J. 

^/'^gbiWeareA 


NT  (    1^4    )  A    N    I 

Viviparous  hairy  Animah^  or  quadrupeds,  arc  cither 


Hoofed, 
which  ^rc  either 

I 


Or 


^'  ^  ■■  ■  » 

Whole-footed »        Or        Cloven-footed, 
or  hoofed,  as  having  the 

the  horfe  and  hoof  divided 

afs ;  into  either 


Claw^ed  or  digitate, 
having  the  foot  di- 
vided into  either 


Two  parts  or  toes,    Or  Many  toes 
having  two  nails,  or  claws  ; 

as  the  camel  kind ;         either 

I 


Two  principal  parts.        Or 
called  bifulca,  either 

>■■■■■■■«  I  A         I  ^ 


Such  as  chew  not  the    Or  Rnminant, 
cud,  as  fwine ;  u  e,  fuch  as 

chew  the  cud ; 

divided  into 


Four  parts, 
ot  Quadrif- 
ulca,  as  the 
hippopota- 
mus 


Undivided, 
as  the  Ele- 
phant, 


Or  Divided ; 
which  have 
either 


Broad  nails,        Or    Narrower,  a 


and  an  human* 
ihape,  as  apes  ; 


,  more  pom 
ed  nails. 


Such  as  have  perpetual    And    Such  as  have 
and  hollow  horns ;  as  the  folid,  branch - 

-     ■'     fc     ^ '  ed  and  decidu- 


Beef  kind.  Sheep  kind,  &  Goat  kind,    ous  horns,  as 

the  deer  kind. 


In  refpeft  of  their  teeth,  tliey  are  divided  info 


Such  as  have 
many  fore  teeth,  or  cutters 
in  each  jaw,  viz. 

i '^ — ■ 

The  greater, 
which  have  either 


and 


and 


--r 


The  leffer,  the  ver- 
min or  weafel  kindb 


Such  as  have 
Onlyjtwo  large  and 
markable  fore  titth, 
which  are  phytivorc] 
and  hre  called  Uie  hi 
kind. 


r  fnotrt 


A  ihorter 

ic  rofinder  head 

as  the  cat  kind  \ 


Or         A  longer  fnout 
•  as  the  dog 

kind. 


*  Vegetables  are  proper  e»ough  to  repair  ammaby  add,  as  a  flill  more  accurate  and  diftinflive  ch.iij 

as  being  near  of  the  fame  fpecifick  gravity  with  the  tcriftic,  that  nn  animal  is  an  organized  living  ^ 

imimal  juices,  and  as  confiiling  of  the  fame  parts  dy,  endued  witli  fenfation  :  for  minerals  arc  i\ 

with  animal  fubftances,  fpirit,   Avater,   fait,  oil,  to  grow  or  incrcafe,  plants  to  groW  and  IJvv,  \ 

earth ;  all  which  are  contained  in  the  fap  they  animals  alone  have  fenfation.    It  is  this  propii 

derive  from  the  earth.    Arbutbnot  on  AHments. —  alone  thrt  can  be  deemed  the  eflcntial  chara^^t 

Some  of  the  animated  fubflances  have  various  or-  iftic  of  an  animal ;  and  by  which  the  animal  i 

ganical  or  inilnimental  parts, 'fitted  for  a  variety  vegetable  kingdoms  fecm  to  be  fo  cflTcntiallyj 

of  motions  from  place  to  place,  and  a  fpring  of  parated,  that  we  cannot  even  imagine  the  Ic 

life  within  themfelves,  as  beafts,  birds,  filhcs,  and  appnwimation  of  the  one  to  the  other.    Thj 

infedts;  thcfe  are  called  animals,  '  Other  anima-  naturalifts,  indeed,  who  have  fapi>ofed  the  i 

ted  fubflances  arc  called  vegetables,  which  have  tindtion  between  animals  and  vegcfablcs  to  con 

within  thcmfelvts  the  principles  of  another  fort  in  any  thing  elfe,  have  found  themfelves  grt.i 

of  life  and  growth,  and  of  various  pFoduAions  of  embai  raffed;  and  have  generally  agixed,  that 

leaves  and  fruit,  Aich  as  we  fee  in  plants,  herbs,  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impofiible,  to  fct 

and  trees.  JVatt^s  Logic    2.  By  way  of  contempt,  the  boundaries  between  the  animal  and  vegetij 

we  &y  of  a  llupid  man,'  that  he  is  a  JIupid  Ani-  kingdoms.    But  this  difficuUy  will  be  eaOIy  f< 

mal.  to  arife  from  their  taking  the  charafteriftic  mai 

(3.)  Animal,  characteristk:  mark  of  an.  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  fomething  that  \i 

To  the  above  definitions  of  aa  animal,  we  would  evidently  ct)mmon  to  both.    Thus  Boeihaave  | 

temptl 

tfhfeurity^  the  eonjunQion^  EiTitiR,  atcurs  a  dozen  of  times,  without  fa  much  as  once  being  fillvwrd 
its  ind^enfibiy  necejfary  copulative.  Or  ! — JVb  rule  in  grammar ^  or  e*ven  in  common  languagcy  is  »;i 
obviottjfh  rtquifiu  to  be  unifor^nly  obfer^ved^  than,  tbatj  *wbere  one  alternative  is  prefaced  by  either,  i 
ather  jtyoudd  by  introduced  by  or.  We  have  therefore  fupplUd  thefe  deficiencies^  as  twell  as  infected  the  f | 
Jwf^ionj  AifD^  in  hve  places  <Ufhere  dii'tfions  are  mentioned:  andjjtt  the  fame  timc^'Vae  baite  put  the  fa^ 
into  a  form  Jo  plain  and  intelligible^  that  no  reader  can  be  at  a  loffto  underfiandtbem^  at firft  glance,  Th 
freedoms  we  btrvi  ufed  the  more  readily^  that  the  blimtlerSf  having  originated  from  Mr  Ray,  cannot 
imputed  to  Dr  Johnfon,  excepting  infofar  as  the  latter  has  made  them  his  ow«,  bf  adoption;  as  has  ci 
'  "eu  done  ly  jDr  Chsaabcx^  Mtd  ir  KcQSw 


<   'i4  ).,_^   i,"'  *".'.,       ^JH 


*    "    ■'  .       f      ''Le'th«Wmj*     "    iL 


■  Jfo;  ^'  iHUikadiftmce.vidiiiSJrnljiBiBBA  fl  ak^  ha  a*v&  ike  a  ikhbI  b^,  dipt  Irw 
.h&  BE  Lord  Euia  luUi  fiivn  Iffinl  fiuidriailiinHifd4fliact  Avn  (he  (iir^v 
n.taddcnt'AclaCHiWixMipraof    wd  IIXB  |)>ucaA  in  Ell  Mf^loil  Ait^igd     La 


•iltta  U  adl.    « 1KW  I^i3«d(  nndennidibiw  t> 

tdrfH  JutiT,  lodcnBia  die  riKlli|ifum}i  rirlioxnli.tiB  kbiuiiloK 

^        L  nariiHluutklr«lnuf»f  (ffnDitiiv  Mb  wriHii  i  and  iWn  AmwiM  nT 

.hit"'      AMklliniDnDlnin.iltHcliiiuw  b*  iliiiiitiiv  hiKii  r^lnl,  HlI>aMo«h   niillirf 

'         k  kA  jrc  bor^ii'd,  the  pctab  no  mnt  Hirb  mxhiiif,  tEer  Uf  a^  >¥  aJur^ 

llbbi.<illl(nll>nfiu>il.    Mmr  box  aid  iiIIict  inHuim' ||(  li^nimr<3     urr 

k  hn'a  nrt,  nn  Uw  uUiui  df  nulwti  plHin.  wtlh  Ihu  bare  sTIilr    be 

••Ui>Bilcdtbcji»Vf''af/.  T>hlu>iei(llKiii&hiirtiBji<ra>iin>i>w«i. 

banibuWdiitn^li.  di^  dwd.  we  lu  Iuib  btlltilE  ai  alalliliv 

jMbHMJ  bmioB  all  dafloae;  pprkirilT  lathe  lomcri  thai  4,  jiKtiairk      iob 


^^;.-^J^^    "         "^  '  Ofir  it»»l,  EawK  e™)-  ,»    Hcf  ba»,  *«.  -b-fc  .»"«-  I™ 


fr 
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M  flowcrti    A«  to  00c  fpecies  particularly,  men-  would  imroediatefy  contrad^  cJoiic  together  it? 

tioned  by  Abbe  Diequemarrey  in  the  PhiL  Tranf.  low  border,  and  fhrink  hack  into  the  bote  oi 

for  Z773»  ait.  37.  the  pureft  white,  carmine,  and  rock ;  but,  if  left  undifturbed  fur  about  four 

ultramarine,  are  laid  to  be  fcarce  fufficient  to  ex-  nutes,  it  would  come  gradually  in  fight,  rxp 

prefii  their  briKiancy.     The  bodies  of  fome  of  ing,  though  at  iirft  very  cautioudy,  its  (cri 

them  are  hemifpherical,  of  others  cylindrical,  and  leaves,  till  at  laft  it  appeared  in  its  fhrmer  hic 

of  others  (haped  like  a  fig.    Their  fubfhince  like*  However,  it  would  again  recoil,  with  a  furpr 

wife  differs ;  fome  are  (tiff  and  gelatinous,  others  quickncls,  when  my  hand  came  within  a  f 

fleihy  and  mufcular ;  but  all  of  them  are  capable  diftancc  of  it.    Having  tried  the  fame  expcHt 

of  altering  their  figure  when  they  extend  their  bo-  by  attempting  to  touch  it  with  my  case,  ar 

dies  and  claws  in  fearch  of  food.   They  are  found  imall  flender  rod ,  the  efifed  was  the  iame.   T  he 

in  many  of  the  rocky  coafts  of  the  Weft  India  I  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  take 

iflands,  and  likewife  on  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  pluck  from  the  rock  one  of  theie  animals  eni 

of  Eng^d.    They  have  only  one  c^iening,  which  yet  I  once  cut  off  (with  a  knife  which  I  had 

is  in  the  centre  of  the  vppermoft  part  of  the  ani-  for  a  long  time  out  of  fight,  near  the  moutl 

mal ;  round  this  are  placed  rows  of  flefhv  claws ;  an  hole  out  of  which  one  of  theie  animals  app 

this  opening  is  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  and  is  cd)  two  of  thefe  feeming  leaves.    Thefe,  v» 

capable  of  great  extenfion.    The  animals  Xbtm»  out  of  the  water,  retained  their  ihape  and 

ielves,  though  exceedingly  voracious,  will  bear  lour ;  but,  being  compofed  of  a  membrane 

long  fidting.     They  may  be  preferred  alive  a  fubftance,  furprtfinply  thin,  it  focn  fhnvelicd 

whole  year,  or  perhaps  longer,  in  a  veflel  of  (ea  and  decayed. 

water,  without  any  vifiUe  food ;  but,  when  food        (3.^  Animal  flowers,  cluster.    A  p; 

is  piefented,  one  of  them  will  fuccefiively  devour  cular  fpecies  of  animal  flowers  has  been  fuiiru 

two  mofcles  in  their  fhells,  or  even  fwallow  a  fome  of  the  iflands  ceded  to  Britiin  at  the 

whole  crab  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.    In  a  day  or  treaty  of  peace  with  France ;  and  the  fol2« »« 

two  the  crab  (hell  is  voided  at  the  month,  per-  account  of  them  was  published  in  the  Philofoi 

fe£Hy  cleared  of  all  the  meat.    The  mufcle  fhells  cal  Tnmfadions,  vol.  57.  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  a  )r 

mt  hkewife  difcharged  whole,  with  the  two  fliells  to  Lord  Hii](borough.     *«  This  compniin«2  j 

joined  together,  b«t  entirely  empty,  fo  that  not  mal,  which  is  of  a  tender  fiefhy  fubftance,  c 

the  leait  particle  of  iifh  is  to  be  perceived  on  open-  fifts  of  many  tubular  bodies,  fwelling  g^cn;]y 

ing  them.    An  anemone  of  one  fpecies  will  even  wards  the  upper  part,  and  ending  like  a  buTb 

fwallow  an  individual  of  another  fpecies ;  but  af*  very  fnpll  onion ;  00  the  top  of  each  is  its  xnou 

ter  retaining  it  ten  or  twelve  hours,  will  throw  it  furrounded  by  one  or  tvro  rows  of  tentacles 

«xp  alive  and  uninjured.    Through  this  opening  al-  daws,  which  when  contraAed  look  like  circles 

fo  it  produces  its  young  ones  alive,  already  fur-  beads.    The  lower  part  of  all  thefe  bodies  h. 

TJfhcd  with  Kttie  daws,  which,  as  foon  as  they  a  communication  with  a  firm  fiefhy  wvinkled  tul 

fix  thcrofelves,  they  begin  to  extend  in  fearch  of  which  fUcks  faft  to  the  rocks,  and  fends  fcrth 

food.    One  of  the  extremities  of  the  fea>anemone  ther  flefhy  tubes,  which  creep  along  them  in  < 

refembles,  the  outward  leaves  of  that  flower ;  rious  diredjons.    Thefe  arc  full  of  diffcrcrrt  th 

whfle  its  Umbs  are  not  unlike  the  fhag  or  inner  of  thefe  reraarhable  animals,  which  rife  u\>  in 

part  of  i^    By  the  other  extremity  it  fixes  itielf,  gularly  in  groups  nev  to  one  another.    1  hi*  a 

as  by  a  fucker,  to  the  rocks  or  ftones  lying  in  the  hering  tube,  that  fccures  them  feft  to  the  mc 

laud ;  but  it  is  not  totally  deprived  of  the  power  or  fhelly  lx>ttom,  is  worthy  of  our  notice.     'IT 

of  progreffive  motion,  as  it  can  foift  its  fituation,  Vnobs  that  we  obferve,  are  formed  in    fever 

though  very  flowly.  parts  of  it  by  its  infinuating  hfelf  into  the  inequ 

(a.)    Animal    plowfrs,     barbadoes.      In  lities  of  the  coral  rock,  or  by  grafping  pieces  • 

Hughes's  Natural  Hiflory  of  Barbadoes«  an  ac-  fhells,  part  of  which  ftiil  remain  in  it,  ^  ith  il 

count  is  alfo  given  of  feveral  fpecies  of  animal  flefhy  fubfbince  grown  over  them.    This  i\ic\\ 

flowers.    They  are  dflcribed  as  only  found  in  a  us  the  inftindt  of  nature,  that  direds  thcfc  aiii 

bafon  in  one  particular  cave ;  and  of  the  mofl  re-  nwls  to  preferve  them  ft  Ives  from  the  vtoltmx  ci 

narkable  Q>ecie6  mentioned  by  him  we  have  the  the  wave?,  not  unlike  the  anchoring  of  mufcle  | 

foIk>wing  defcription.   ^  In  the  middle  of  the  ba>  by  their  fine  filken  filaments  that  end  in  luckcr»i 

fon,  there  is  a  fixed  ft  one,  or  rock,  which  is  al-  or  rather  like  the  flieily  bafis  of  the  fcrpnla,  cj 

ways  under  water.    Round  its  fides,  at  different  worm  (hell,  the  tree  oyfler,  and  the  flipprr  l^i^ 

depths,  fiddom  exceeding  iS  inches,  are  feen,  at  nade,  &c.  whofe  bafes  conform  to  the  fhape  ci 

all  times  of  the  year,  ifibing  out  of  little  holes  whatever  fubftance  they  fix  themfelves  to,  grsfji 

certain  fubflances  that  have  the  appearance  of  fine  ing  it  faft  with  their  teftace^jus  cLiws,  to  w:!M 

radiated  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  bright  ftand  the  fury  of  aftorm.    When  we  view  th 

ftraw  colour,  flightly  tinged  with  green,  having  infide  of  this  animal  diiTectcd  length  wife,  we  fm 

a  circular  border  of  thick  fet  petals,  about  the  like  a  little  tube  leading  firom  the  mouth  to  thi 

lize  of,  and  much  refembling,  thofe  of  a  Angle  ftonuch,  from  whence  rife  8  wrinkled  fmall  ^ut.^ 

carden  marigold,  except  that  the  whole  of  this  in  a  circular  order,  with  a  ydlovrifh  fuft  fubfUi)ci 

ittming  flower  is  narrower  at  the  difcus,  or  fet-  in  them ;  thefe  bend  over  in  the  form  of  archd 

ting  on  of  the  leaves,  than  any  flower  of  that  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  from  «hc:  ci 

kind.    I  have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of  thefe  they  may  be  traced  downv.  ards,  to  the  nam. -1 

from  the  rock,  to  which  they  are  always  fixed ;  part  of  the  upright  tuK-,  ti'il  they  come  to    '  1 

Imt  ne%'er  could  dfe^  it:  for  as  foon  a&  my  fin-  fleftiy  adhering  tube,  where  fome  of  them  ma 

Ts  came  ^rithin  two  or  three  inches  of  it^  it  be  perceivcJ  entering  into  a  papiUa^  or  t^e  be 
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rnnmr  of  aD  animal  of  the  like  kind,  moft  pro-  vertheleis,  they  agrain  apx>eared  in  a  few  week^ 
b.iWy  to  oootry  it  nouriftiment  till  it  is  provided  from  the  very  fame  places.      Plate  XIV.  a  re- 
v^thcfaws:  the  remaining  part  of.thcfc  flendcr  prefents  the  adiuia  fociata,  or  cluftered  animal- 
.Ttiarecoatinucd  on  in  the  fiefliy  tube,  without  flower,  defcrlbed  by  Mr  EUis,  with  jts  radical 
u  «{*  ifx  tlic  fone  purpofe  of  producing  and  fup-  tul>c  adhering  to  a  rock,  and  one  of  the  animaU 
p^tffif  more  young  ones  from  the  fame  common  flretchiug  out  its  claws,   h  A  perpendicular  diflcc- 
rsc!it.    Tile  many  longitudinal  fibres  that  we  tion  of  oneof  the  boiiies,  tofhowthegiillct,  intef* 
Mt^  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  on  the  in-  tines,  ftamach,  and  fibres  or  tendons  that  move  the 
^kf  tVe  fem'-tranfparent  (kin,  are  all  inferted  claws:  with  a  young  one  arifingoutof  the  adhe» 
ij:Hf  (creral  claws  round  the  animal's  mouth,  ring  tube.    Plate  XIII.  Fig.  i.  The  a^inia  af^cr, 
r^  St  plainly  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  for  or  animal-flower  of  the  ntwly  ceded  iflands.  Vig* 
iTH-.j;  and  dire^Hng  the  claws  at  the  will  of  the  a.  The  aftinia  anemone,  or  fea  anemone  from  the 
irraf :  thefr  may  be  likewifc  traced  down  to  fame  place.    Fig.  3.  The  under  part  of  the  fame 
f-r  idhering  tube.    As  this  fpecimen  has  been  by  which  it  adheres  to  \\\z  rock*^.    Fig.  ^,  The 
pirrcd  in  fyirits,  the  colour  of  the  animal,  adtinra  hclianllius,  or  the  fea  fun  flower  from  dit- 
^'^ealivingy  cannot  be  certainly  known  ;  it  is  at  to.    Fig.  5.  Tue  under  part  of  the  fame.   Fig.  6. 
pntiotof  a  pale  yeHowifli  brown.    With  regard  The  adinia  dianthus,  or  fea  carnation,  from  the 
^traame,  it  may  be  called  AQ'mia  fodatay  or  rocks  at  Ilaftings  in  Suflex.    This  animal  adheres 
tiOtifr  Animai-flofwerJ*  by  its  tail,  or  fucker,  to  the  under  part  oi  the 
il-lAviMAt.  FLOWERS,  REPRODUCTIVE  FOw-  projecting  rocks  oppofitc  to  the  town;  and,wlien 
•*»0T.    The  Abbe  Dicquemarre,  by  many  cu-  the  tide  is  out,   has  the  appearance  of  a  long^ 
r::4a,  though  cruel,  experiments,  related  in  the  white  fig :  this  is  the  form  of  it,  when  put  into  a 
MTnwCfor  1773,  has  ftiewn,  that  thefe  ani-  glafs  of  fea  water.     It  is  introduced  here,  as  a 
^-^  poileiSy  in  a  moft  extraordinary  degree,  the  new  variety  of  this  animal,  not  yet  defcribed. 
P'rcrof  rcprodmftion;  fo  that  fcarce  anything  (5.)  Akimal  flowfrs,  Scottish.   We  have 
r:rc  r&  ncceCary  to  produce  as  many  fea  anemo-  alrcr.dy  mentioned,  under  the  article  Actinia, 
Hi!  is  we  {^caie,  than  to  cut  a  fingle  one  into  as  that  animal  flowers  arc  foi^nd  in  as  great  beauty 
ffinypjcces,    A  fea  anemone  being  cut  in  two,  and  variety,  on  the  coaft  of  Galloway,  as  any 
Sr  I  firdioo  through  the  body,  that  part,  where  where  in  tlie  Wtft  Indies.    They  are  repeafedlr 
tif  brnhs  and  mouth  are  placed,  cat  a  piece  of  a  taken  notice  of  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Statiftical  Ac- 
n^dcW,  dScv^  to  it,  foon  after  the  operation,  count  of  Scotland.     Mr  Little,  miniltcr  of  Col- 
Ed  coBtinued  to  feed  and  grow  daily,  for  three  vend,  mentions  the  polypus  or  fea  anemone,  a- 
n  aihs  after.  The  food  fometime«paried  through  mong  the  prod ii<llions  ol"  that  coaft. — Mr  Muir- 
^i  iTiimal ;  but  was  generally  thrown  up  again,  head,  miniller  of  Urr,  gives  the  following  par- 
*:  'fiffibly  changed,  as  in  the  peHeA  fea  ane-  ticular  defcription  of  them.     *'  About  5  years 
C'.r«.    In  about  two  months,  two  rows  of  limbs  ago,  Idifc(»\crcd  in  the  parifti  of  Colvcnd,  the 
"-■rr;  perceived  growing  out  of  the  part  where  aii'ma>  flower,    in   as  great  pcrfcdion  and  va- 
fW  sQciiioo  wa&  made.     On  offering  food  to  this  rit-ty,  as  it  is  in  Jamaica.     The  lively  colour^^ 
p^  Hwuth,  it  was  laid  hold  of  and  eat ;  and  the  and  the  various  and  elcjxant  forms  of  the  poly. 
l-~  r i  continaally  increaling,  the  animal  graduafly  pus  on  this  coaft,  are  truly  equal   to  any  thin^ 
^»xrac  as  perfe^  as  thofc  which  had  never  been  related   by  natural  hiftorLms,  refpedling  the  fea 
<^*.    In  fome  inftances,  howc\'er,  he  found,  that,  flowers  of  any  other  country.    To  fee  a  flov  - 
«^ftJ  one  of  thcfc  creature*  was  cut  through,  cr  of  purple,  of  green,   blue,   yellow,  &c.  flri- 
r ^^  Inr.t^  would   be  produced  from  the  cut  ving  to  catch   a  worm,    is  really  amufing.""— 
%'  r-,  thofc  at  the  mouth  remaining  as  before  ;  And  Mr  Marlhall,  minifter  of  Buittle,  has  allot- 
^  'ii^t  amonfirou9  animal  was  the  confequence,  ted  a  fedlion  of  his  Statiftical  Account  of  his  pa- 
^i^-cgtVo  mouths,  and  feeding  at  both  ends.  Ha-  ri{^  to  animal  Jiotjxrs  ;  wherein  he  fays,  "  Till 
»-2  putfome'of  them  into  a  pan  of  water,  fe|  over  of  late,  perhaps,  it  has  not  lieen  much  adverted 
i  I  '^w  firr,  he  found  that  they  loft  their  life  at  50  to,  that  the  animal  flower,  or  water  polypus,  ii 
ii'^-fes  cf  Reaumur'tt  thermometer.    To  avoid  evert  common  aiongft  the  fliores  of  Buittle,  Col- 
<^<  imputation  of  cruelty  in  thefe  experimems,  vend,  and  very  likely  around  the  whole  coaft  of 
^•t  ajthor  argues  the  favourable  confeauenccs  the  Stewartry  >of  Galloway.    The  form  of  thefe 
^*. 'J  Viive  atttndedhfs  operations  on  the  tea  ane-  polypufee  is  elegant,   and  pleafantly  diverfified. 
^^  T..ie%  which  ha»c  bc^n  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  Some  are  found  refcmbling  the  fun- flower,  fome 
r:o  fcij  hands ;  as  he  hath  not  only  multiplied  the  hundred-leaved  rofe,  but  the  greater  number 
^■^'  ctifteoce,   but  alfo  renewed  their  youth ; ,  bear  the  likenefs  of  the  poppy.     The  colours 
^hkhlaJt,  headils,^  **  is  fuirly  no  fmall  advan-  differ  as  much  as  the  form.    Sometimes  the  ani- 
t^vt."    The  repri»duAive  power  of  the  Barba-  mal  flower  is  of  a  deep  purple,    frequently  of 
^«3  snimal  ftower  is  prodigious.    Many  people  a    role    colour,    but  moftly    of  a  light  red.  or 
V  r-^ig  t©  fee  thefe  ftrangc  creatures,  and  occafi-  flcftiy  hue.    The  moft  beautiful   of  them,  that 
^  '?  feme  incoovcnience  to  a  perfon  through  could  be  picked  up,  have  of^en   been   carried 
^•■-(f  grovmk  they  were  obliged  to  pafs,  he  re-  from  the  fkore  of  Colvend,  12  or  15  miles  up 


cs^Ut  bored  and  drilled  with  an  iron  inftru-  have  been  Aipplied  with  fea  water.  In  a  word,  it 
t^-mi^  io  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  their  bodies  fcems  probable,  that  an  induftrious  natundifl; 
iBttit  have  betn  e&iirtly  crufhed  to  a  palp ;  u^    Hii^t  difcoN"^,  ou  tius  coaft,  Ibme  of  thofe  fii>* 

gular 
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^lar  animals,  nut  much  inferior  to  thofe  produ-  fible  to  bring  fuch  under  our  examination  ;  t: 

ced  in  the  Antilles*  and  other  tropical  countries/'  water  being  transparent,  and  confining  the    c 

Animal  food.    See  Food.  tures  in  it,  we  are  able,  by  applying  a  drop  o 

ANmAL   FossiLE  SUBSTANCES,  thofc  found  to  our  glafles,  to  diicover,  tu  a  certain   degree 

buried  in  the  earth,  at  vaiious  depths,  and  embo-  fmallnefs,  all  that  it  contains.— Some  of  tiic  id 

died  among  various  (h^ta.    TheJc  are  principally  curious  of  thefe  animalcules,  which  have  been  < 

of  four  kinds  :  i.  Sea  ihclls.     a.  The  teeth,  bony  fcribed  by  milcrofcopical  obftivers,  wc  Ihail  b. 

palate,  and  bones  of  fiihes.  3.  The  bones  of  land  give  an  account  of.     See  J  j — 16. 
animals.  And,  4.  Complete  fiih.    See  Fossils.  (3.)  Animalcules  in  paste,  vinegar,  S 

Animal   gods,   Jii  animalesf   in  mythology.  When  paflc  is  allowtd  to  fiand  till  it  becomes  fo 

thofe  into  which  human  fouls  were  fuppofed  to  it  is  then  foimd  to  be  the  habkation  of  nnmb 

be  conveited,  by  means  of  certain  religious  cere-  Icfs  animalcules,  like  eels,  which  may  be  difce 

inonies.    Labeo  wrote  a  treatife,  cxprcfly  on  the  ed  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  though  their  form  c; 

animal  gods.  not  be  perfectly  ilidinguiflied,  their  motion  is 

Animal  HEAT.    Sec  Heat.  ry  perceptible,  and  the  whole  patle  will  teem 

Animal  MAGNETISM.    Sec  Magnetism.  be  animated.    Fig.  4.  reprefcnts  one  of  tbcfc  . 

Animal  motion  is  the  fame  with  Muscular  guillz  magnified.    The  mofl  remarkable  prop 

Motion.    See  Anatomy,  Index.  ty  of  thefe  infciJts  is,  that  they  are  viviparous. 

Animal  oeconomy.    See  Anatomy,  Intro-  one  of  them  is  cut  through  near  the  middle,  fc 

suction,  Sect.  III.  ral  oval  bodies  of  different  fizes  wiU  be  feeii 

Animals,  pairing  of.    See  Pairing.  i/Tue  forth.    Thefe  arc  young  anguillas,  cacii 

Animals,   preparation   of,    for  collec-  them  coiled  up  and  inclofed  in  ite  pn>per  me 

TiONS  or  museuii^s,  Scc  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  brane,  which  is  fo  exquiBtely  Bne,  as  fcarcc  to 

Reptiles.  difcernible  by  the  grcatcll  magnifier,  while  it 

Animal  secretion  is  the  adt  whereby  the  di-  clofes  the  embryo  aiiimal.    The  largefl  and  m< 

vers  juices  of  the  body  are  fccreted  or  feparated  forward  immediately  break  through  this  cover!  r 

from  the  common  mafs  of  blood,  by  means  of  unfold  themfelve*,  and  wriggle  about  in  the  \^ 

the  glands.    See  Adenologv,  under  Anatomy,  ter  tlimbly;  others  get  out,  uncoiJ,  and   mc 

Index.  themfelves  about  more  flowly;  and  the  lead  nr 

Animal  spirit.    See  Nervous  Fluid.  ture  continue  entirely  without  motion.    The  u 

Animal  system  denotes  the  whole  clafs  of  nu^  or  vcflcl  that  contains  all  thefe  oval  bodi< 

beings  endowed  with  animal  hfe,  otherwife  called  is  compofed  of  many  ringlets,  not  unlike  the  afj^! 

MAL  Kingdom.  ra  arteria  of  land  animals,  and  feems  to  be  zo\\ 

Animalcula.    See  Animalcules.  derably  elallic }  for  as  foon  as  the  animalcule 

Animalcular,  adj,  belor^ing  to  an  animal-  cut  in  two,  the  ovahi)odies  arc  thrud  out  wi 

cule.  fome  degree  of  violence,  from  the  fpringing  b.i 

(i.)  *ANIMALCUI.E.  «./  [an'^nalculum,  Lat.]  or  adion  of  this  bowel.     Upwards  of  100  youi 

A  fmall  ani^nal  ;  particularly  tl^olo  which  are  in  ones  have  been  feen  to  tflTue  from  the  body  of  o 

their  firfl  and  fmalleft  (t.itc. — V\e  are  to  know,  finglc   eel,  whereby  the  prodigious  increafe 

that  they  all  come  uf  the  lied  of  auimolcules  of  them  may  be  accounted  for  }  as  probably  fevci 

their  own  kind,  that  were  before  laid  there.   Ray,  fuch  numerous  geiierations  are  produced  in  a  ih^j 

(i.)  Animalcule,  farther  definition  or  time.    They  fecm  to  be  all  prolific  ;  and  unkfi  i 

An.  The  word  in  general,  fignifies  a  little  animal ;  trial  happens  to  be  made  upon  one  that  has  br(.iu^ 

and  thus  the  teim  might  be  applied  to  every  ani-  forth  all  its  young»  or  when  the  patle  has  bo 

mal  which  is  confiderably  infenur  in  lize  to  our-  kept  for  a  very  long  time,  the  experimeiit  will  ; 

fclves.     It  hath  been  cullomary,  however,  to  diC*  ways  fucceed.— This  property  of  thrfe  eels  btii 

tiiiguilh  byithe  name  of  anh^ialcukj  only  fuch  ani-  viviparous  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  thj 

mals  as  are  of  a  fize  fo  diminutive,  that  their  true  ever  ^come  flics.     Animalcules  of  a  fimilar  k'\t^ 

£gure  cannot  be  Uiicerned  without  the  afliftance  are  likewise  found  in  vinegar  ;  and,  like  t^oic  i 

of  glaifes  ;  and  more  elpecially  it  is  applied  to  ready  defcribed,  are  found  to  be  viviparous. 

fuch  as  are  altogether  in VI tible  to  the  naked  eye,        (4.)  Animalcules  in  wheat.   It  is  not  on 

and  cannot  even  be  perceived  to  exiH  but  by  the  in  acids  that  animalcules  are  feen.  ki  fome  f\eid> 

ailidance  of  miaofcopes.    By  the  help  of  mag-  wl^eat,  many  grains  may  be  obferved,  that  appe 

ii4.^ying  glalfes,  we  are  brought  into  a  kind  of  new  blackiih  outwardly,  as  if  icorched  ;  but,  when 

workl ;  and  numberlcfs  animals  are  difcovered,  pcned,  arc  found  to  contain  a  ibft  white  fubftan< 

which  from  their  minulenefs  mud  otherwife  lt>r  wtiich,  attentively  conhdeied,  appears  to  be  u| 

ever  have  efcaped  our  obfervation  :  and  how  ma-  thing  elfe  than  a  congeries  of  threads  or  fibres  I 

ny  kinds  of  thrfe  iuvilibKs  there  may  be,  is  ftill  ing  clofe  to  each  other  in  a  parallel  dire<:tio 

unknown  ;  as  they  are  difcerned  of  all  fizes,  from  much  refemblin^  the  unripe  down  of  fome  thittk 

tholV  which  ;<re  barely  inviiiblt  to  the  naked  eye,  on  cutting  open  the  flower  heads  before  theyb 

to  fuch  a.^  rv^-lilt  the  adion  ul'  the  microfcope,  as  gin  to  blow.     This  fibrous  matter  difcovers  r^ 

the  ^xed  iljrs  du  that  «f  the  telelcope,  and  with  the  lead  fign  of  life  or  motion,  unlefs  water  i,  al 

the  belt  magniticts  hitherto  invented  appear  only  plied;  but  immediately  on  wetting,  provided  u 

as  fo  many  moving  points.     The  fmalleft  living  grains  of  wheat   have  been  newly  gathered,  \i 

cteature^  our  inllrume*<ts  can  fl.ow  are  thofe  that  fuppofed  fibres  feparate,  and  appear  to  be  livii 

inhabit  ihc  watci» :  for  though  polfibly  animalcules  creatures.  Their  motions  at  firil  are  very  langu'tn 

equally  minute,  or  pcriaps  more  fo,  may  fly  in  but  gradually  become  more  vigorous^  twiOiu^' ai) 

*be  Off  or  creep  upou  the  earth,  il  is  Icarcc  ^o^  wtij^^li^ 
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k^  ?.r\  \nA  In  Im^ :  this  it  waves  to  and  fro  as  it  whatever  other  minute  bodies  are  within  'the 

.Iljks  ID  the  water,  or  creeps  up  the  tide  of  the  fphere  of  its  adion,  with  great  velocity  tp  it^a 

f  .:<;  butttisivot  known  whether  it  is  hollow^  mouth,  (ituated  between  the  arms;  where  they 

«r  of  what  oie  it  is  to  the  creature  itfelf.  are  taken  in  if  liked,  or  driven  away  by  a  contra- 

,%,)  Animalcule,    the    beli^-flower,  or  ry  motion.    The  food  is  conveyed  immediately 

1. 1  riD  POLYPE.    Thefe  animalcules  dwell  in  from  the  mouth  or  opening  between  the  arm^ 

Co!  ^jfs  together,  from  ten  to  fifteen  (feldom  fall-  through  a  narrow  neck,  into  a  paffage  fcemingly 

e .'  jhort  of  the  former  number,  or  ea;cecding  the  correjQpondent  to  the  gefophagus  in  land  animals ; 

ittcr^,  ID  a  flimy  kind  of  mucilaginous  or  gclati-  down  which  it  pafles  into  the  (lomach,  where  it 

s-:.cafc;  which,  out  of  the  water,  has  no  detcimi-  remaiusforfome  time,  and  then  isvoided  upwards, 

S'^itjrm,  appearing  like  a  little  lump  of  fliine;  but  in  fmali  round  pellets,  through  a  gut  whofe  exit 

^':r.  fxpanded  therein,  has  fome  refcmblaiKC  to  is  near  the  neck.    The  body  conlifts  of  three  di- 

tL  %ure  of  a  bell  with  itv  mouth  upwards ;  and  vifions  ;  in  the  upyennoH  of  which  are  contained 

z  Liii^ly  about  half  an  inch  lon^  and  a  quarter  all  the  aboven)eotioned  intedines,  which  are  onlv 

>  m  inch  in  diameter.    Thtfc  bcils,  wr  colonies,  to  be  difcemed  when  the  creature  is  full*  at  which 

ti  ?c  Iv  found  adhering  to  the  large  leaves  of  time  they  become  opaaue.    The  other  two  di\n- 

i-:k\T<^,  and  Other  aquatic  plants.    They  may  lions,  which  are  probably  fixed  to  the  bell,  feem 

i.  rr.cft  eafily  difcover ed  by  letting  a  quantity  of  to  be  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  give  the  creature  ^ 

tUtT,  with  duckweed  ia  it.  Hand  quietly  for  3  power  of  contradion  and  extenfion.    The  arm* 

t'  4  hcurs  in  gUfs-vdfels  in  &  window,  or  other  are-  not  able  to  contract  like  thofe  of  the  common 

p:cc  whence  a  flrong  light  comes:  for  then,  if  polype;   but,   when  the  anjmal  retires  into  its 

^T  ire  about  the  duckweed,  they  will.be  found,  eafc,  they  are  brought  together  in  a  clofe  and  cu* 

c  c-LrM  mfpetftion,  extending  themselves  out  of  lious  order,  ib  as  to  be  cafily  drawn  in.    'I'hough 

n-irc-iicb,  and  ma^ng  an  elegant  appearance. —  their  general  appearance  when  expanded  is  that 

Tfc  beil,  or  cafe,  which  thefe  animals  inhabit,  of  a  cup  whofe  bafe  and  top  are  of  an  hurfe-lhoe. 

b-  »r  vny  tranfparent,  all  the  motions  of  its  in-  form,  they  (bmetimes  Separate  into  four  parts, 

^  ;  ;<nt»  may  be  difcemed  through  it  didindly.  and  range  themielyes  as  in  fig-  36. 10  as  to  refem-^ 

hiVciisdiniled  internally  into  fevcral  apartments,  ble  four  feparate  plujnes  of  feathers.    Though 

cr  nthcr  to  coYitain  fcveral  fmaller  facculi,  each  tJieir  eyes  cannot  be  difcovercd,  yet  Mr  Baker 

cf  which  iaclofes  one  of  thefe  animals.    The  o-  thinks  they  have  fome  perception  of  the  Lgiu : 

p-  "arj  at  the  top«i  of  thefe  (accoli,  arc  but  juil  iur  when  kept. in  the  dark,  they  always  remain 

V-ficcnt  to  admit  the  creature's  head  and  a  fmall  contraded  ;  but  on  being  expoled  to  the  hght  o* 

r  -t  of  its  body  to  be  thrult  out  beyond  them,  the  XLc  fun  or  ot  3<randk,-tbey  conftantly  extend  their 

^^*  rtm^ining  always  in  the  cafe.   It  can,  howevei*,  arms,  and  fhow  evident  £gns  of  being  pleafed. 

0  ii-irMlW  retire  in  its  cafe  altogether;  and  ne-  Fig.  29.  oepRrients  ope  complete  colony  or  bell 

^'i-]s  to  do  fo  when  alarmed  by  any  fudden  ftandkig  eredt.  With  all. the  animals  out  of  their 

^'^'Xi  of  the  water,  or  of  the  vel^el  which  con-  kingdom,  and  their  anjos  extended,  exhibiting  all 

t-^-s  i.— Bdides  the  particular  and  feparate  mo-  together  a  very  pretty  appearance,    a  reprelcnta 

tu.wbT^heach  of  thele  cTeatures  is  able  to  exert  two  oval  bodies,  fuppofed  by  Mr  Baker  to  be 

»  :nin  its  own  cafe,  and  iRdcpeudeat  of  the  reft ;  eggs.    Fig.  30.  ibows  all  the  creatures  withdrawn 

^'<  ^hule  coiony  together  has  a  power  of  altering  into  then"  cells,  and  the  end  of  the  bell  hanguig 

^'  p-jfition  of  the  bell,  or  even  of  removing  it  downwards.    5ig«  J^  Ihows  the  bell  ered,  wfth 

[lym  one  place  to  another ;  arhd  hence  this  bdl  is  only  one  of  the  animals  coming  out,  in  order  to 

fVrjrnc-i  found  fUnding  perfectly  upright,   as  Ihow  its  connection  with  the  bell.   Fig.  34*  ftiows 

^  K  XI.  fig.  19,  33."  and  fometimes  bending  the  the  "head  and  arms  of  a  fipgle  polype  clofing  to- 

^^''?ff  part  downwards,  as  in  fig.  30.    As  thefe  gether,  and  difpofmg  thcmfelves  in  order  to  be 

2.  im.i;cule8  feeirt  not  to.  choofe  to  ftay  together  ^rawn  into  the  bell.   Fig.  35 *  ihows  one  complete 

•"  fodrtics  whofe  number  exceeds  15,  when  the  animal  greatly  magnified,  to  ihow  its  feveral  parts 

C")nY  happens  ta  increaie  in  number,  the  bell  more  diftin<ftly.;  viz.  <?,  the  head,  refcmbljng  a 

f^!  «y  be  obferved  to  fplit  gradually,  beginuing  l|orfc  (hoe ;  ifij  the  arms  fcen  from  one  fide ;  r, 

': 001  about  the  middle  of  tlie  upper  or  ante-  the  narrow  neck ;  ^,  the  oefophagus ;  *,  the  fto- 

^r  extremity,  and  proceeding  downwards  to-  mach";/,  the  gut  or  laft.  inteftine  through  which 

^ 'Ms  the  bottom,  as  in  fig.  32.  titt  they  at  laft  the  food  paifes  af^er  being  digefted  in  the  fto* 

tj^tc  entifxrly,  and  become  two  complete  co-  mach ;  ^,  the  anus,  where  the  fieces  are  difchar- 

^jnes  independent  of  each  other,  one  of  which  ged  in  the  little  pellets ;  Jbh  that  part  of  the  bell 

^^imes  removes  to  another  part  of  the  vefi'cl.  which  fiirrounds  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  do- 

The  arras  of  each  individual  of  this  colony  are  fet  fes  upon  it  when  it  retires  down.    Fig.  37.  the 

rornd  the  head,  to  the  number  of  40^  having  head  and  arms  feen  in  front* 
G^h  the  figure  of  an  Italic/;  one  of  whofe  hook-        (9.)  Animalcule,  the  beroe.    Mr  Ellis,  in 

f^l  end*  is  faftened  to  the  head ;  and  all  together,  delcnbing  this  Animalcule,  complains,  that  "  the 

^":en  expanded,  compofe  a  figure  fhaped  fome-  excellent  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  6ero€  with  the 

^^  fike  a  horie's  (hoe,  convex  on  one  fide  next  n/o/vo-v,  one  of  the  animalcula  infiiforia.     The 

^^^  body,  but  gradually  opening  and  turning  out-  beroc  is  a  marine  animal,  found  on  our  coafis ;  of 

^inU,  (6  as  to' leave  a  confiderable  area  within  a  gelatinous  tranfparent  nature,  and  of  an  oval  or 

t^c  outer  extremities  of  the  arms.     When  the  fpherical  form,  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  dia* 

*niis  are  thus  extended,  the  creature,  by  giving  meter ;  divided  like  a  melon  into  longitudinal  ribs, 

y»cm  a  vibrating  motion,  can  produce  a  current  each  of  which  is  fumiflied  with  rows  of  minute 

^  the  watci;i  which  brings  tfcip  inimalculesi  or  fimsj  by  xneftns  of  which,  this  aaunal,  Uke  the  a- 

X  a  nimalci  le 
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■Jig.  4.  is  the  volvox  torquilh,  or  wryneck.    At  dry  as  dull.    In  this  ftatc  it  is  of  a  globular  (hap^ 

(a)  is  icprefcnted  its  divided  ftate;  at  (b)  and  (c)  exctft-ds  not  Ihe  bignefs  of  a  grain  of  fand  anJ  lii 

hs  natural  (late :  this  is  common  to  moft  vtpe-  figns  of  life  appear":  but,  being  put  into  vv.i  a,  il 

table  infufions,  as  is  the  following.    Fig.  5.  is  the  half  an  hour,  a  languid  motion  begins,  the  i^'j 

volvox  volutans,  or  the  roller.    At  (a)  the  animal  bulc  lums  itfclf  about,  lengthens  iifelf  by  fUm  i\i 

is  feparated,  and  becomes  two  diflin<5t   beings,  grces,  aflumcs  the  form  of  a  lively  mag^rot,  aiil 

«ach  fwimming  ibout  and  providing  for  itfelf :  mo(t  commonly  in  a  few  minutes  afterwai\ia  \mi 

this  is  often  the  prey  of  another  fpccies  of  this  out  its  wheels  ;  fwimming  vigomully  throuj;n  iti 

genus,  cfpecially  whjle  it  is  weak  by  this  ftrpara-  water,  as  if  in  fearch  of  food  ;  orfixiug  itkll  bj 

tion,  not  being  fo  aftive  For  Tome  time  till  it  can  the  tail,  works  the  wheels  in  fuch  a  mau!  rr  ;j 

recover  itfclf.  At  (c)the  animal  appears  to  be  hurt  to  bririg  its  food  to  it.    PI.  XI.  Fig.  23.  and  :\ 

on  one  fide ;  this  impreflion  in  a  httletime  isluc-  fliow  the  wheel  animjkule,-  in  its  globular  fovm 

cceded  by  another  in  the  oppofite  fide,  as  at  (b\  fig.  11,  and  12.  in  its  maggot  ftate  ;  and  fig.  ij 

^hich  foon  occafions  a  divifion.  At  (d)  is, the  fide  14,  15,   16,  17,   18,  19,   20,  21,  and  22,  IhJ 

view,  and  at  (e)  the  firont-view,  of  the  naturd  the  different  appearances  of  its  wheels,  and  alj 

ihapeof  the  animal.   I^ig.  6.  is  the  volvox  onilcus,  its  ranous  intermediate  changes  between  the  ?\i 

•or  wood-loufe.    At  (a)  is  the  natural  Ihape  of  it,  bular  and  maggot  ftate.     The  moft  rcmaikih 
as  it  appears  full  of  little  hairs  both  at  the  head  'part  of  this  animalcule  ts  its  wheel  work.    Tli 

■and  tail ;  with  thofe  at  the  head,  it  whirls  the  wa-  confifts  of  a  couple  of  femicirrular  inflruimnt 

tcr  about  to  draw  its  prey  tb  it ;  "the  feet,  which  round  the  edges  of  which  many  little  fibrilis  m(H 

arc  many,  are  very  viOMe,  but  remarkably  fo  in  themfelvcs  very  brifldy,  fometimes  with  a  kH 

^fide-view  at  (d). '  At  (b)  it  is  rcprefcntcd  begin-  of  rotation,  and  fometimes  in  a  trembling  or  >j 

ning  to  divide ;  and  at  (c)  the  aiumals  are  ready  brating  manner.    When  in  this  flate,  it  foirj 

to  part :  in  this  ftate,  as  if  iriexquifite  pain,  they  times  vnfaftens  its  tail)  apd  fwims  al(»ng  nitlii 

fwim  round  and  round,  and  to  and  fro,  withun-  great  deal  of  fwiftnefs,  fecmingly  in  purfuit  of  i 

common  velocity,  violently  iigitated  till  they  get  prey.    Sometimes  the  wheels  feem  to  be  o/ul 

afunder.    This  was  found  in  an  infufion  of  difle-  circles,  armed  with  (mairtrcth  like  thofe  of  !1 

rent  kinds  of  pine  branchcR.    Fig.  ^.  is  the  vol-  balance-wheel  of  a  watch,"  appearing  projc^Jtd 

■vox  terebella,  or  the  gimlet.    This  is  one  of  the  forwards  beyond  the  head,  imd  rxtending  fd 

largeft  of  the  kind,  an^  is  veiy  yifible  to  the  na-  ways,  fomewhat  wider  thnn*it8  diameter.    Tl 

Ited  eye.    It  moves  along  fwiftly,  turning  itfelf  teeth  or  cogs  of  thefe  wheels  feem s  to  ftandvci 

round  as  it  fwims,  juft  as  if  boring  its  way.    (a)  regularly  at  equal  diftance :  'bilt  .the  fii'ta  i 

and  (b)  are  two  views  of  its  natural  ftiape,  (c)  them  varies  according  to  their  poifion,  rht  d! 

Ihows  the  manner  of  its  dividing.     When  they  gree  of  their  protrufion,  flnd-perbajjjth.*  -i'J  I 

arc  feparated,  the  low'er  animal  rolls  very  auk-  the  animal  itfclf.    They  appear'  fot^ietnn^*'  :  1 

wardly  along,  till  it  gets  a  groove  In  the  upper  ininute  oblong  fquares,  rifing  atvightanHfiifi 

part,    (d)  reprefents  one  of  them  ly in  j  torpid,  by  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  like  ancient  bittlt  .rcij 

means  of  the  juice  of  tlic  horfe-(hoe  geranium.  On  a  round  tower  j  at  other  times  they  trr^.  irw 

with  its  fins  extended.    This  animal  is  found  in  In  iliarp  points,  and  altogether  referable  a  ►<■ 

4tnany  infufions,  particularly  of  grafs  or  corn.  Fig.  of  Gothic  crown.    They  are  often  fee n  in  a  -:J 

^.  is  the  volvox  vorax,  or  gluttoii.    This  animal  bf  curvular  direction,  ail  bending  the  fame  v  i 

was  found  in  an  infufion  of  the  Tartarian  pine  ;  and  fceming  like  fo  many  hooks ;  and  no^v  i^ 

it  varies  its  fhape  very  much,  contra(fling  and. ex-  then  the  ends  of  them  will  be  perceived  to  bccli 

lending  its  probofcis,   turning  it  to  and  fro,  in  bed  like  mallets.    This  figure,  however,  as  v 

various  dire^ions,  as  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.    It  opens  as  the  firft,  they  aflume  but  rarely.     As  tl.<j 

its  probofcis  underneath  the  extremity,  when  it  wheels  are  every  where  exceflively  tranlpaijl 

Seizes  its  prey.     The  l^fs  a^ive  animals,  that  Except  about  their  circular  rim  or  cd^e,  ^^^vj 

iiave  been  divided,  fuch  as  thofe  at  fig.  3.  (a),  and  the  cogs  are  fet,  it  is  very  difficult  to  detcrrii 

at  fig.  4.  (a),  ferve  it  as  food,  when  they  come  in  by  whit  contrivance  they  are  turned  about.  I 

*lts  way  :  thefc  it  fwallowS  down  inftantly,  as  it  is  what  their  real  fijrure  is,  though  they  feem  cxjJ 

reprefented  at  fig.  8.  h  and  i.    At  (f)  it  is  ready  ly  to  refcmble  wheels  moving  round  upon  an  i 

to  divide,  and  at  (g)  it  is  divided  ;  where  the  hin-  is.    It  is  a!fo  hardly  poffible  to  be  certain  whet^j 

■der-part  of  the  divided  animal  has  got  a  probofcis  thofe  circular  bodies  in  which  the  teeth  are  1* 

or  beak,  to  procure  liouriftimcnt  for  itfelf,  and  are  of  a  fiat  form,  or  hollow  and  conical ;  1 

'Soon  becomes  a  diftindt  being  from  the  fore  part,  they  feem  rather  to  be  of  a  conical  figure.    Tl 

(16.)  Animalcule,  the   Vorticella,    on  dlflficult^  of  conceiving  how  an  articulation  coij 

VHEEL.    Thi«i  animalcule  is  found  in  rain  water  be  contrived  fo  as  to  caufe  a  real  rotation,  hj 

ihat  has  ftood  fome  days  In  leaden  gutters,  or  in  caufed  many  people  imagine  that  there  was  .1  v| 

liollows  of  lead  on  the  tops  of  houf^s  j  of  in  thb  fccption  in  this  cafe  :  But  Mr  Baker  alTures  us,  iH 

Tlimc  or  fcdiment  left  by  fuch  water;  and  per-  whenthewhcelsare  fully  protruded,theynevtri| 

liaps  may  alfo  be  found  in  other  places  :  but  if  to  fhow  all  the  vifible  marks  of  a  regular  rotr.t'u 

the  water  ftanding  in  gutters  of  lead,  or  the  fe-  and,  in  fome  pofitions,  the  fame  cogs  or  teeth  n.| 

\diment  left  behind  it,  has  any  thing  of  a  lead  be  traced  by  the  eye  during  a  complete 'revoluti(J 

colour   in   it,    one   may  be  almoft  certain  of  Afi  the  adtions  of  this  creature  feem  to  imply  | 

^ding  them  therein.     Though  it  difcovers  no  gacity  and  quickncfs  of  fenfation.    At  the  k\ 

n«  of  life  except  when  in  the  water,  yet  it  is  touch  or  motion  in  the  water,  they  inftantly  drJ 

iblc  of  continuing  alive  for  many  months  after  in  their -wheels ;  and  Mr  Bakar  conjectures,  tl 

taken  out  of  the  watcr^and  kept  in  a  ftate  ^  their  eyes  are  lodged  fomcwberc  about  the  wbcd 

bccail 
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(17.)  Animalcules,  theories  of  gbnera-    brifldy ;  and  had  he  not  feen  tlicrn  frpante  tM 

TiON,  &c.  DRAWN  FROM.  Before  the  invention  of    felvcs  from  the  filaments,  he  would,  he  Ikys,  ha^ 

microfcopes,  the  dodhinc  of  equivocal  generation^    thought  them  to  be  aninials.    The  Icminal  matt^ 

both  with  regard  to  animals  and  plants  of  fome    was  at  firft  too  thick,  but  gradually  became  mo^ 

kinds,  was  univerfally  received :  but  this  inftrument    fluid ;  and,  in  proportion  as  its  fluidity  ir.cren!ct{ 

loon  convinced  every  intelligent  perfon,  that  thofc    the  filaments  difappeared,  but  the  imall  bodij 

plants  which  ibnneriy  were  fuppofed  to  be  pro-    became  exceedingly  numerous.     Each  of  thd 

duced  by  equivocal  generation  arofc  from  feeds,    had  a  long  thread  or  tail  attached  to  it,  troi 

and  the  animals,  in  like  nianner,  from  a  male  and    which  it  evidently  endeavoured  to  get  free.  1  htl 

female.    But  while  the  microfcope  threw  light  u-    progreflive  motion  was  extremely  flow,  duriij 

pon  one  part  of  nature,  it  left  another  involved  in    which  they  vibrated  to  the  light  and  left,  and  \ 

darknefs;  for  the  origin  of  the  animalcula  infii-    each  vibration  they  had  a  rolling  unfteady  m^ 

Ibria,  or  of  the  fpermatic  animals  already  men-    tion  in  a  vertical  di'reftion.   At  the  end  of  two  ^ 

tioncd,  remains  as  vet  as  much  unknown  as  that    three  hours,   the  feminal  matter  becomin-  m 

of  many  other  kinds  was,  when  the  dodrine  of    more  fluid,  a  greater  number  of  thcfe  moving  w 

equivocal  generation  reigned  in  full  force.    The    dies  appeared.    They  wei*  then  more  free  ot  iJ 

difcovcry  of  fpermatic  animalcules  was  thought    cumbrances ;  their  tails  were  fhorter ;  their  prJ 

to  throw  fome  light  on  the  myflerious  affair  of    greflive  motion  was  more  dired,  and  their  hoi 

generation  itfelf,  and  thefe  minute  creatures  were    zontal  motion  greatly  diminiihed.    In  five  or  ti 

imagined  to  be  each  of  them  individuals  of  the    hours,  the  liquor  had  acquired  almoft  all  the  m 

lame  fpecics  with  the  parent.    Here  the  ipfinite    <lity  it  could  acquii\^  without  being  dccompoftJ 

xiumbor  of  thefe  animalcules  was  an  objection,    Moft  of  the  fmall  bodies  were  now  difengagc 

and  the  difRculty  remained  as  great  as  before ;    from  their  threads ;  their  figuiv  was  oval.    Ttx 

for»  as  every  one  of  thefe  animalcules  behoved  to    moved  for%vard  with  conHderable  quicknefs,  srJ 

be  produced  from  a  male  and  female,  to  expbin    by  their  irregular  motions  backward  and  fonvanj 

their  origin  by  animalcutar  generation  in  the  fame    they  had  now  more  than  ever  the  appearance  d 

manner,  was  only  explaining  generation  by  ttfcif.    animals.    Thofe  that  had  tails  adhering  to  th<rrT| 

This  hypothefis,  therefore,  having  proved  uufa-    feemcd  to  have  Itfs  vivacity  than  the  others;  nn\ 

txs&dory,  others  have  been  invented.    Count  Buf-    of  thofe  that  had  no  tails,  fome  altered  both  tliej 

fon»  particularly,  hath  invented  one,  by  which  he    figure  and  their  fize.    In  twelve  hours,  the  liquQ 

Bt  once  annihilates  the  whole  aniraalcular  world ;    had  dcpofited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial  a  kind  < 

and  in  this  he  hath  been  followed  by  feveral  very    aili  coloured  gelatinous  fubdance,  and  the  fluu 

ingenious  philofophers.    For  a  particular  account    at  top  was  almoft  as  tranfparent  as  water.   Tb 

of  this,  fb  far  as  it  concerns  generation,  we  muft    little  bodies  bein^  now  entirely  freed  from  the 

lefcr  to  that  article ;  but  as  he  gives  fuch  a  parti-    threads,  moved  with  great  agility,  and  fome  of  thti 

trular  account  of  his  having  examined  the  human    turned  ronnd  their  centres.   They  aJfo  often  chaJ 

iemen,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  accuracy,    gcd  their  figures,  from  oval  becoming  round,  in 

we  fhall  here  contraft  his  account  witli  that  of    often  breaking  into  fmaller  ones.    Tlieiradiiityd 

Mr  Lewcnhoek  already  mentioned.    Having  pro-    ways  increafed  as  their  fize  diminiihed.    In  1 

cured  the  feminal  vefTels  of  a  man  who  itied  a  vio-    hours,  the  liquor  had  depofited  a  greater  qmntij 

lent  death,  he  cxtraAed  all  the  liquor  from  them    of  gelatinous  matter,  which,  bcint;  with  fome  diffl 

while  they  were  Aill  warm  ;  and  having  examined    culty  diluted  in  water,  exhibited  ao  appearand 

a  drop  of  it  with  a  double  microfcope,  it  appeared    fome  what  refem  Wing  lace.  In  the  clear  femcn  itft 

as  in  Fl.  XII.  fig.  9.    Large  filaments  appeared,    only  a  few  fmall  bodies  were  now  fern  moving 

which  in  fome  places  fpread  out  into  branches,    next  day,  thefe  Were  ftill  farther  diminiihed ;  ai 

and  in  others  mtermingled  with  one  another,    ai^er  this  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  globule 

Thefe  filaments  clearly  appeared  to  be  agitated    without  the  leaft  appearance  of  motion.    Mott  1 

by  an  internal  undulatory  motion,  like  hollow    the  abovemcntionea  appearances  are  fhouii  fi 

tubes,,  which  contained  fome  moving  fubftance.    xo,  11,  la,  13,  14,  15,  z6.    Fig.  17.  and  xS.  r 

lle^iaw  diftindtly  this  appearance  changed  for  that    prefent  an  appearance  of  the  globules  in  anotb 

of  fig.  f  o.    Two  of  thefe  filaments,  which  were    experiment,  in  which  they  arranged  themlelv 

joined  longitudinally,  gradually  feparated  firom    in  troops,  and  paffed  vcry^  Quickly  over  the  Ho 

each  other  in  the  middle,  alternately  approaching    of  the  nucrofcope.    In  this  experiment  they  wd 

and  receding,  like  two  tenfe  cords  fixed  by  the    found  to  proceed  from  a  fmall  quantity  of  gciit] 

ends,  and  drawn  afimdet  in  the  middle.    Thefe    nous  mucilage. 

filaments  were  compoied  of  globules  that  touch*  (18.)  Animalciilcs,  the  real  ezistescI 
ed  one  another,  and  refembled  a  chaplet  of  beads.  OTf  deni  ed.  From  the  above  experiments,  I|uff<| 
After  this,  he  obferved  the  filaments  fwelled  in  conclndes,  that  wliat  have  been  called  fpermatij 
ieveral  places,  and  perccivied  fiball  globular  bo-  animals,  are  not  creatures  really  endued  uil 
dies  iffne  fiFom  the  fwelled  parts,  which  had  a  vi-  life,  but  fomething  proper  to  compofe  a  liring  ca- 
bratory  motion  like  a  pendulum.  Thefe  fmall  ture ;  and  he  diilinguiihes  them  by  the  name 
bodies  were  attached  to  the  filaments  by  finall  or^anit  panicles.  The  ihme  individual  kinds 
threads,  which  gradually  lengthened  as  the  bo^  ammals  he  declares  he  has  found  in  the  fluids  f^ 
dies  moved.  At  lafl,  the  finail  bodies  detaehed  parated  from  the  ovaria  of  females ;  aif^  for  th 
tbemfL-Ives  entirely  from  the  filaments^  drawing  af-  truth  of  thi^  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr  Ke<Hj 
ter  them  the  fmall  thread  which  looked  Hke  a  taiK  ham,  who  was  an  eve  witnefs  of  his  rkperimciitl 
When  a  drop  of  the  feminal  liauor  was  <tiluted,  He  cdfo  begins  an  aJditional  proof  of  his  doiftriil 
UMie  >maU  bodiM-moved  in  aU  dfre^ons  vtiy  fix>m  Mr  Nccdham's  oblbvatioiu  on  the  milt  J 
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(icceflbn  of  them  afterwards  coining  up,  they  u-  ced  by  other  eels ;  but  though  they  arc  net  pw* 
nited  together  in  little  thin  mafles,  and  floated  to  pagat^d  themlclves,  they  foil  not  to  engender  o- 
the  edge  of  the  water,  remaining  there  quite  inac-  tlicr  living  eels.  By  cutting  them  with  the  point 
tJve  during  the  time  of  obfcrvadon.  Afi  this  dif-  of  a  lancet,  we  difcovcr  fmaller  eels  ifluing  in 
covery  cleared  up  many  doubts  which  I  had  re-  great  numbers  out  of  their  bodies.  The  body  of 
qeivcd  from  reading  Mr  Needham's  learned  dif-  this  animal  fcems  to  be  only  a  (heath  or  fac,  con- 
J^rtationi  I  put  into  the  glafs  feveral  other  dead  taining  a  multitude  of  fmaller  ajiimals,  which  per- 
Qies,  by  which  means  this  fpccies  of  mucor  was  haps  are  other  (heaths  of  the  fame  kind,  in  which 
propagated  (o  plentifully,  as  to  gife  me  an  op-  the  organic  matter  is  aiSmilated  into  the  form  of 
portunity  of  frequently  trying  the  (ame  experi-    eels." 

^lent  to  my  full  fatista^ion.    Laftlyi  Thcfe  joint-        (19.)   AnimA).cules,    the   reasoning  a- 

ed  coralloid  bodies,  whicb  Mr  Needfiam  cally    gainst  the  existence  or,  inconclusivi.— 

thapUts  ixid  j>earl  neckUicejy  I  have  feen  frequtnt-^    Though  we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  account 

ly  veiy  diilindly.    Thefe  appear  not  only  on  an    for  th«.  appearance  of  tliefe  animalcules,  yet  wc 

infrilion  of  bruilcd  wheat  when  it  becomes  putrid,    cannot  help  oblerving,  that  our  ignorance  of  the 

l^ut  on  moft  other  bodies  when  they  throw  up  a    caufe  of  any  phcnomen':<n  is  no  argument  agaiiitli 

vifcid  fcum  and  are  in  a  (late  of  putrefaction.,   its  exiftence.    Though  we  are  not  able  to  account 

Thefe,  then,  arc  evidently  no  more  than  the  moft    in  a  fatisfaftory  manner,  for  the  origin  of  the  ns-, 

common  mutor,  the  feeds  of  which  arc  every    tive  Americans,  we  fuppofe  Buffon  himfelf  would 

where  floating  in  the  air ;  and  bodies  in  this  (late    reckon  it  abfurd  to  maintain,  that  the  Spaniards** 

afford  them  a  natural  proper  (oil  to'gro^V  upon,    on  their  arrival  there,  found  only  erganlc  tartkki 

Here  they  fend*  downwards  their  fine  tranfparent    moving  about  in  diforder.    The  cafe  is  the  fan:* 

lamified  roots  into  the  moifturc  which  they  float    with  the  eels  in  pafte.    They  are  exceedingly  mi- 

«pon ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  (cum,  their    nute,  in  companfon  with  us  ;  but,  with  the  lolar 

jointed  coralloid  branches  nfe  full  of  feed  into  lit-    microiibope,  Mr  Baker  has  made'  them  aflume  a 

tie  grove-like  figures.    When  a  (mall  portion  of    more  rcfpedtable  appearance,  fo  as  to  have  adia- 

the(e  branches  and  feeds  are  put  into  a  drop  of    meter  of  an  inch  and  an  half>  or  two  inches,  and 

the  fame  putrid  water  upon  which  the  fcum    a  length  proportionable.    They  fwarm  up  and 

floats,  many  of  thefe  niiUions  of  little  animalcula*  down,  very  bri(kly ;  the  motion  of  their  intcftincs 

with  which  it  abounds,  immediately  feize  them    was  plainly  vi(ible;when  the  water  dried  upt 

3^  food,  and  turn  them  about  with  a  variety,  of    they    died    with   apparent   agonie^,    and  their 

motions,  as  in  the  experiments  on  the  feeds  of  the    mouths  gaped  very  wide.    Were  we  to  find  a 

common  mufhrooms,  either  fingly,  or  two  or    creature  of  the  (ize  of  this  magnified  eel,  gafpinj 

t)uve  fides  conne^<d  together ;  anfwering  exa^ly    in  a  place  where  water  had  lately  been,  we  ctr- 

to  Mr  N^edhani's  dclcription,  but  evidently  with-    tainly  would  never  conclude  it  to  be  an  organir 

out  any  motion  of  their  own,  and  confequently  not    parucky  or  a  fortuitous  aiTcmblage  of  them,  but 

animated."    Tlie  Count  de  Buffon,  however,  is    a  fiih.    Why  then  (hould  wfe  conclude  otherwiic, 

not  content  w^th  denying  life  only  to  tho(c  beings    with  regard  to  the  eel,  while  in  its  natural  flate^ 

where  the  fiens  of  it  are  the  moft  equivocal ;  but    than  that4t  is  a  little  fith?    In  reafbniiig  on  this 

includes  in  the  fame  rank  of  organic  particles,  al-    fubjedl,  wc  ought  always  to  remember,  that, 

moft  every  animal  top  fmall  to  be  discovered  by    however  e(rential  the  djjtin^ion  of  bodice  ir>ti> 

the  naked  eje,  aiid  even  Ibmc  of  tho(e  whofe  mo-    great  and  fmalU  may  appear  to  us,  they  arc  n«jt 

t^ons  arc  evidently  perceptible  to  the  eye.    "  Al-    fo  to  the  Deity ;  with  v*rhom,  as  Mr  Baker  wtil 

moft  all  micrQ(copic  animals,"  (ays  he,  <<  arc  of   exprefles  himfelf,  ^*  an  atom  is  as  a  world,  and  ^ 

the.^(ame  nature  witli  the  moving  bodies  in  the    world  but  as  an  atom."  Were  the  Deity  to  exrrt; 

vmlnal  f!uids  and  infufions  of  animal  and  vege-    bvs  power  for  a  little,  and  give  a  natural  philcfo* 

tiible  (iibftances.    The  eels  in  pafte,  in  vinegar,    pher  a  view  of  a  quantity  of  pafte,  filled  with 

6cc.  ar'e  a|l*of  the  fame  xiature,  and  derived  from    eels^  from  each  of  whofe  bodies  the  light  u^i 

t}ie  fame  origin.    There  are,  perhaps,  as  many    reffeded,  as  when  it  pafles  through  a  folarnucrv 

beings  that  either  live  or  vegetate,  produced  by  a    fcope ;  inftead  of  imagining  them  organic  paH 

fortuitous,  a (Ten^blage  or  organic  particles,  as  by    ticlesr  the  pafte  would  appear  like  a  little  moun^ 

a  conftant  and  fuccedive  generation.     Some  of   tain,  he  would  probably  look  upon  the  whole,  as 

them,  as  thbfe  of"  the  calmar,  are  only  a  kind  of   a  monftrous  a(remb]age  of  fcrpcnts,  and  be  afraid 

machines,  tirhich,  though  exceedingly  fimple,  are    to  come  near  them»     Wherever^  thertfore,  ^'i 

vtTf  a^ivc..   Others,  the  fpennatic  animalcules,    difcover  beings,    to    appearance,  endued  witJ^ 

leem  to  imitate  the  movements  of  animals.    O-    the  principle  of  felf-prcTcrvatipn,  or  whatever  clf<^ 

thers  refemble  vegetables   in  .their  manner  of   we  make  the  charaAeriftic  of  animals,  neither  ths 

l^rowth  and  extenfion.    There  are  others,  as  thofe    fmallnefs  of  their  fize,  nor  the  impoflibiiity  ol 

of  blighted  wheat,  which  at  pleafiire  can  be  made    our  knowing  how  they  come  there,   ought  tfl 

alteniatcly  cither  to  live  or  die,  and  it  is  difficult    caufe  us  doubt  of  their  being  really  animated.-^ 

to  know  to  what  they  (liOuld  be   compared.    At  the  (ame  time,  it  rnuft  alfo  be  remembered, 

'fhere  are  ftill  others,  and  in  great  numbers,    that  mp/ion  is  not  always  a  charaderiftic  of  ^:i^ 

which  are  at  firft  a  kind  of  animah^  then  become    mal  life,  even  though  the  moving  bodies  (liould 

a'  fpedes  of  vegetables,  and  again  return  alter-    avoid  one  another,  or  any  feeming  obftacle  placei] 

natcly  to  their  vegetable  ftate.    The  eels  in  pafte    in  their  way.    Wc  know,  that  inanimate  bodies, 

bave  no  other  origin  than  the  union  of  the  or^a^    when  electrified,  will  avoid  others,  endowed  witll 

nic  particles  of  the  e(rential  part  of  the  gram,    an  eledbricity  of  the  (ame  kind,  and  adhere  tc 

'^^^  firft  eds  thai  appear  ane  ootainly  aotprodu*   tbo(e  wtucb  lave  tUe  oppofite  one.    As  wc  ac^ 

*  '  •  .  fa] 
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itfom  and  goo^ncr^  in  the  v.orks  of  the  crcatioti,  not  depending  on  any  fyKem  cither  of  creation, 

flic  vita!  un'on  of  Ibiils  with  raalter,  and  the  ad-  tradudtion,  or  infufion.    Accordinjrly  a  foetus  u 

tnirable  (^niA'ire  of  nnimtiu  bodies.    Bentlej.  faid,  in  a  legal  fcnfe,  to  be  animattd^  when  it  \< 

*7oANIMAl'E.  c.  a.  [animoy  Lat.]     i.  To  perceived  to  ftir  in  the  womb;  which  ufual,)' 

<juickrn  ;  to  inske  s'.ivc  ;  to  give  life  to :  as,  the  happens  about  the  middle  of  the  term  of  gcfta. 

Ibul  ar.isiates  the  bo«ly  ;  man  nuift  hive  been  a-  tion,  although  it  often  happens  earlier. 

friwr/rr</ by  a  higher  power,    a.  To  ?:ive  powers  (3.)  Animation,  in  alchemy,  is  the.  operation 

to:  to  heighten  the  powers,  pr  tftcC^  of  any  of  ftimenling  a  white  tpliated  earth,  witfi  a  kiml 

thing. —  (»f  philofophicai  or  cekilial  water  or  fulphun    Jt 

.    But  none,  ahl  npne  can  anjmnte\\\t  lyre,  is  alfo  ufcd  by  hermetic  philoiophers,  to  denetc 

And  the  mute  (Irinps  with  votal  fouls  inlpire;  a  Certain  ftate  of  perfc^ion  to  which  a  botiy  ii 

Whether  the  learn *d  Minerva  be  her  theme,  brought' by  fome  appropriate  proccfs,  in  \ij'iu 

Or  chaftc  Diana  bathing  in  the  ftream  ;  whereof  it  becomes  capable  of  producing  fume 

l^Tone  can  record  their  heav'h^y  praifc  fo  well  extraordinary  phenomena. 

As  Helen,  in  whofc  cy^  ten  thoufand  Cupids  (4  )  Animation,  in  rhetoric,  the  ad  of  givinj 

dwell.                                                 Drji/c'ti,  life  and  force  to  a  difcourfc. 

3.  To  encourage ;  toindtr. — The  more  to  am-  •  ANIMATIVE.  {iifj.  [from  <?mw/i/^.]   Thnt 

»nate  the  people,  he  ftood  on  hi^h,  from  whence  which  has  the  power  of  giving  life,  or  animatirf. 

fie  might  be  beft  heard,  and  cried  unto  them  with  ANIMATO,  in  mufic.    See  Anima,  N*'  3. 

A  loud  voice.    KnoHes, — He  was  anlmfdUd  to  ex-  *  ANIMATOR,  w./  [from  rnhnate.']    ']  hjt 

pc6t  the  papacy,  by  the  prediction  of  a  foothiay-  which  gives  life ;  or  any  thing  analogous  to  luV, 

^r,  that  one   Ihould  fuccccd  Pope  Leo,  whofe  .-is  motion. — lliofe  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous 

name  fhould  b^  Adrian.    Uacon,  nature,  io  readily  receive  the  imprcffions  of  thiir 

,  (j.)  *  ANIMATED. /:*7r/ir(^iW/2^''.  [from  ani'  motor,  and,  if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  c.>t^- 

mate.]    Lively;  vigoroua.  Form  them fclves  to  fituations,  wherein  they  U ft 

Warriours  ftie  fins  with  animated  founds ;  unite  to  their  a?iimot6r»  Brtrjjn* 

Pours  balm  into  the  Uccding  lover's  wounds.  (1.)  ANIME,  a  rcfin  exfuding  from  an  incif.»:a 

Pope,  of  the  trunk  of  a  laige  American  tree,  called  by 

(1.)  Animated  alfo  denotes  a  thing  impregna-  Vx^ojetaiba^  by  the  Indians  courbaril^  a  fpccit:  rf 

fed  with  vermin  or  animalcules.    In  thiji  fenfe,  HvMkN.CA.    This  refin  iiufatranfparent  au^Ur 

the  whoJe  earth  fccms  to  be  animated  ;  for,  in  e-  colour,  a  light  agreeable  fnr.ell,  and  little  or  no 

very  part  of  it,  \ye  meet  with  an  infinite  number  tafte.    It  dilTolvcs  entirely,  but  not  very  leaif'ly, 

of  animals,   either  vifiMc  or  invifihlc  ;  fhey  arc  in  rcdiOed  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  i^^poTifie^,  whicu 

found  in  air,  \rater,  earth,  plaits,  and  even  in  are  i>ftcn  in  large  quantity,   remaining  hfhii"'J 

the  hardeft  ftoncs  :  atid  thtie  is  perhaps  no  ani-  The  Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  aninie  in  fuiri- 

Inal  known,  which  docs  not  breed  numbers  of  gations  for  pains  and  aches  proceeding  trcim  a 

others,  in  the  difllTrnt  paits  of  itb  Ixuly.  •  cold  caufe:   wiUi  us,  it  is  rauly,  if  ever,  in^i'*" 

Animated  hoKse  hairs.  See  IIoi;';f.  Hairs,  ufc  of  U>r  any  medicinal  purpofca.     There  arc 

Animated  MERCURY,  among  chtmiHs,  tjiiii-k-  two  fpccies  of  it,  viz. 

Jilver,  impregnated  with  fonv  fubtlc  and  fphitcus  j.  Anh-ie,  f.astkrn,  isdiflinguiOied  intolh:c« 

particles,  fo  as  to  render 'it  capable  of  growing  kindh  ;  tlie  firfl  ib  white  j  the  fteoiHl  blacl^ifht  »i 

hot,  when  mingled  with  gold.  fmcll  like  myrrh :  the  third  pale,  rclinous,  a^d 

Animated  needle,  a  needle  touched  with  diy. 

the  load  1^ one.  -              .  2.  Anime,  western,  fl;)ws  from  an  incif.oa 

•  ANIMATENESS.  ». /:  [from  flJiiVw^/^.]   The  of  a  tiee  in  New  Spain,  called  eourbotil;  iMJ 

ftate  of  being  animated.     Diii.                             -  tranfparcnt,  and  of  a  colour  like  that  of  frank'n- 

(i.)  •ANIMATION.  «./  [^oxxi  animate]  i.  cenfej  its  fn.eil  i«  very  agreeable,  and  it  e.ilMy 

The  aft  of  animating  or  enlivening. — Plants  or  confumcs  in  tfic  fire. 

vegetables  are  the  principal  part  of  the  third  day's  (II.)  Anime,  in  heraldry,  a  French  term  ufcd 

work.    They  are  the  firft  producat,  which  is  the  when  the  eyes  of  a  rapacious  creature  are  !><>'» 

trord  of  animation.    Bacon,    a.  The  ftite  of  be-  of  a  di^erent  tinftme  from  the  creature  itlelf. 

!ng  enhvcned. — ^Two  general  motions  in  all  tf«/-  The  Englifh  term  is  i»f<r^^^. 

tnaticn  are  i.ts  beginning  and  encrcafc  ;  and  two  ANIMELL-ffil,  the  glands  under  the  cars,  Uc* 

more  to  run  through  its  ftate  and  dvchnatiop-  called  iUo  laflicinea.    . 

Prow*:'j  ru{:;ar  Errcurj.  . 'ANIMETTA,    in    ccclcfiaftical    writers,   the 

(2.)  Animation  has  been  more  accurately  de-  cloth,  wherewith  the  cup  is  covered  inthccu- 

fined  the  informing  an  animal  body  with  a  foul,  charift. 

—The  different  hy pothell 8 of  phyfician sand  phi-  ANIMI  DELic^yiUM,  fwooning.     Sec  Lypo* 

Jofophers,  conctrniog  the  time  of  animation,  have  thymia. 

Ii.id  their  irtluencc  on  the  penal  laws  made  againft  AKIMODaR,  in  adrolegyy  the  method  of  rcc- 

ftrlificial  abortions;  it  having  been  nade  capital  tifying  nativities.                                                   f 

to  procure  mifcairiage  in  the  one  ftate,  while  in  *  ANIMOSK.  adj\  [ammqfitajy  Lat.]   Full  01 

the  other  it  was  only  deemed  a  venial  crinie.  fpiiit;  b"t;  VLhtment.    DiS.          • 

Chailes  V.  by  a  conftitution  publfihed  in  i53»,  •  ANIMOSENESS.  w^/.  [from  anitnofe*]  Spi- 

put  the  matter  on  another  footing ;  inftead  of  the  m  ;  heat,  vehemence  of  temper.    JJiS. 

fiiftindion  of  an  animated  and  unanimated  foetus,  *  ANIMOSITY  »./.  \aMima/StaJt  Lat].  Ve«- 

)^c  ir.t  roduced  that  of  a  vital  and  non-vital  foetus,  mcilcc  of  hatred ;  paflionate  malignity.  It  impl>«'* 

It  z  thing  of  more  obvioub  and  eafy  dcciHoni  anU  rather  the  difpofitiou  to  break  out  into  ^^^^^ 
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•  'That  tben  Ihe  mounts  by  juft  degrees  bovc  what  was  due  to  the  inmiftcr  himfcif,  I 

Up  to  the  ankles^  legs  and  knees.             Prior,  his  incumbenpy. 

(a.)  *  Ank1.e-bone.  «./.  [(torn  ankk^n^  bone.]  (i.)  ANNA,  [of  rrarr,  Hcb.  gracious,]  a  Jewii 

'^he  bone  of  the  ankle. — ^The  (hin-bone,  from  the  prophctcfs,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  trii 

•Icnee  to  the  indep^  is  made  by  fhadowing  one  of  Afher,  who  finding  the  virgin  Mary,  with  hi 

'balf  of  the  leg  with#  fingle  Ihadow,  the  anAMone  infant  Son,  in  the  temple,  joined  with  the  vfri 

•will  (hew  itfclf  by  a  ibadow  given  underneath,  as  rable  Simeon,  in  thanking  God  for  him,  and  bv.i 

the  knee.  Peacbam,  ing  tedimony  to  him,  as  the  promifed  Mcfliab. 

(3.)  Ankle,  luxations,  &c.  of  the.    The  is  worth  rcnwrking  that  thcfe  two  early  tclM fins 

«nkle  is  fubjeA  to  be  hixated,  either  in  running,  onr  Saviour's  miilion,  being  both  t\r  advanced 

^n  jumping,  or  eveii  in  walkings;  and  that  in  all  <Ufe,  could  not  be  liable  to  the  mod  didant  {\xi\ 

four  diredtions,  either  inward  or  outward,  backp  cion  of  coll u (ion  with  Jofeph  and  Mary,  in  pal^ 

^yard  or  forward.   When  the  ankle  is  luxated,  in-  ing  a  falfc  Mefliah  on  their  counlr^'mcn  ;  as  th< 

^'ard,  the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  turned  outward ;  bad  not  thc.fmallcd  probable  chance  of  liviog 

and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  luxated  outward,  ffee  him  grow  up  to  maturity,  and  fulfil  their  pr 

•the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  turned  inward,  which  phecies,  and  therefore  could  have  no  intercU 

latter  cafe  is  indeed  much  more  frequent  than  the  declaring  a  faifehood, 

•others.    If  it  is  diflocated  for^'ard,  the  heel  be-  (a.)  Anna,  a  province  of  Arabia  Deferta,  ^i 

comes  fliorter,  and  the  foot  longer  than  it  fliould  one  of  the  3  principalities  intowhich  it  individd 

•l>c ;  and  if  backward,  the  contrary  figns  to  thefe  (3.).  Anna,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  thic  abci 

•will  appear.    The  ankle,  however,  can  fcarcc  principality,  and  formerly  a  famed  market  tou  1 

-poffibly  be  iincated  outwaids,  unlefs  ihc/tbu/a  be  Jltuated  on  the  W   bank  of  the  £uphn\tcs,  in 

separated  from  the  tihiat  or  elfe  quite  broken,  fruitful  and  pleafant  fotl,  130  miles  W.  of  Baj 

"iK^hich  may  happen  to  the  external  ankle;  norrs  dad,  and  1206.  S.  W.  of  MouiTol.    It  h.ist^ 

it  uncommon  for  a  luxation  of  the  ankle  to  be  at-  ftrects,  which  are  divided  by  the  river.   Thnt  d 

tended  with  very  griovous  fymptoms,  efpecially  the  Mefopotamiaiide  is  about  two  miles  lonj 

^vhen  occafioned  by  fome  great  cxteiTial  violence,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  by  none  but  tradifmen 

^or  can  it  indeed  weH  happen  other  wife  in  this  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  about  fix  miles  i 

cafe,  fincc  the  didortion  of-  the  -foot  mud  necef-  length,  and  it  is  there  that  the  principal  inhah 

larily  overftrain  the  adjacent  tendons,  ligaments,  tants  dwell.  ^  Every  houfe  has  ibme  ground  N 

end  nerves,  and  thence-excite  very  violent  pains,  longing  to  it;  and  thefe  grounds  are  loaded  \r'^ 

and  other  bad  fymptoms :  or  the  veins  and  arte-  fruit  trees,    bearing  lemons,   oranges,   cilrorJ 

lies  may  alfo  be  very  eafily  lacerated,  which  will  quinces,  figs,  date?,  pomegranates,  olives,  k\ 

occafion  a  iat;ge  extravafatiop  of  blood  about  the  all  very  large  and  in  great  plenty.    Some  cf  tl) 

^hole  foot,  and  too  often  give  rife  to  a  gangrene,  flat  grounds  are  fown  with  corn  and  othrr  giaiil 

it  is  however  necetfery  to  obferve,  that  the  ankle  which  yield  likewife  confidcrable  crops.    Th| 

is  not  always  luxated,  after  it  has  been  violently  city  is  the  common  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbc^ 

drained  by  leaping  or  tumisg  the  foot  on  one  that  infed  the  country,  and  from  which  they  di 

4rAc;  for  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  ankle  is  perfs  themfelves  into  all  parts  of  the  Dtfarl 

not  diflocated  on  thefe  occafions,  but  only  the  Her^  they  meet  to  hold  their  grand  x^ouncifs,  z^ 

parts  vidently  contufed  and  drained.   The  ankle,  deliberate  where  to  rob  next  with  furccfs.    It  \ 

when  truly  luxated,  is  more  or  lefs  difficult  to  be  with  great  difiRculty  that  the  Turkifli  aga,  aPl 

reduced^  according  to  the  violence  of  the  force  tiie  janiflaries,  who  are  kept  here,  can  Iev\  rlij 

by  which  the  accident  was  occafioned.   The  mod  tribute  impofed  by  the  Turks  on  all  the  conini(| 

ready  way,  however*  of  reducing  a  luxation  of  dities  carried  through  this  city,  which  is  one  i 

the  ankle, 'is  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  bed,  the  great  thorough-fares  for  the  palfing  of  til 

feat,  or  table,  letting  the  leg  and  foot  be  extend-  caravans  to  and  from  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Dnina^ 

cd  in  oppofite  diredions  by  two  aflidants,  while  cus,  Bagdad,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Tur^ 

the  fufgeon  replaces  the  bones  with  his  hands  and  ifli  empire.  Long.  41.  35.  £.  Lat.  33.  30.  N. 

fingers  in  their  proper  fituation.    When  the  foot  (4.)  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Bel  us,  king  ot  Tyre 

is  by  this  means  redored  to  its  proper  pofition,  it  and  fider  of  Dido,  whom  Ike  accompanied  in  h 

H  to  be  Vrell  bathed  with  oxycrate  and  fait,  and  flight.     She  was  woHhipped,  as  a  goddefs  1 

then  carefully  bpund  up  with  a  proper  bandage,  the  ancient  Romans,  under  the  title  of  Jnrta  Pi 

The  patient  mud^be  enioinedto  keep  his  bed  for  renna;  and  facrifices  were  ofl^ered  to  her  botl 

a  confiderable  time,  till  the  bad  fymptoms  are  publicly  and>  privately,  ut popuh  anncre  l^ perai 

cone,  and  the  ankle  has  recovered  its  dren^th  fo  nare  Uceret.                                                       I 

nr  as  to  bear  tha  weight  of  the  body,  without  (5.^  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  virgin  Mary.    I 

any  dneafinefs  or  danger.    We  have  an  account  (6.^  Anna  Comnena.    See  Comnbna. 

fk  the  menfej  regularly  evacuated  at  an  ulcer  of  (7.;  Anna,  St,  a  Ruffian  fortrefs,  fituated  0^ 

the  ankle,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  EiTays,  vol.  the  Don,  in  a  mardiy  country.    Jt  is  well  buiitj 

iii.  art.  29.  and  the  dreets  are  broad  and  draight. 

'  ANKRED,  in  heraldry.    Scc.Ancree.  ^ANNABERG,  a  town  in  Saxony,  famou$  Ui 

ANLABY,  a  villaffe  in  Yorkdiire,  near  Hull.  its  warm  baths.    Its  filvcr  mines  were  formtrli 

"ANLACE,  a  felchion,  or  fword  ihapcd  like  a  very  productive.  Long.  13.  6.  £.  Lat.  53. 3^.  N| 

Icythe.  ANNABON.    Sec  Annobon.                      , 

ANN,  or  Ann  AT,  in  Scots  law,  is  half  a  year's  ANNACLOY,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  tw 

(l!pend,  which  the  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulflcr,  fcattfl 

^tifters  of  the  church  ^  Scotland,  over  and  a-  on  a  branch  of  StrangfoxdXake.                    J 

.  ANNACOTTX^ 
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In  general,  it  is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  from 
a  very  flight  (Iroke  than  from  one  of  fome  confi- 
derable  force.  One  of  thofe  veflels  will  often  re- 
fift  the  effeds  of  a  piffol-bullet  dropt  into  it  from 
the  height  of  two  or  tlirec  feet ;  yet  a  grain  of 
fand  falling  into  it,  will  make  it  bnrft  into  fmall 
fragments.  This  takes  place  fometimes  immedi- 
ately on  dropping  the  fand  into  it :  but  often  the 
vcflel  will  ftand  for  fcveral  minutes  after,  iVeming- 
ly  fecurc ;  and  then,  without  any  new  injury,  it 
will  fly  to  pieces.  If  the  vdTc^  be  very  thin,  it 
does  not  breril:  in  this  manner,  but  feems  to  pof- 
fefs  all  tlie  properties  of  annealed  glafs.  The  fame 
phenT)mena  aie  ftill  more  ftrikinjrly  feen  in  glafs 
drops  or  tears.  They  are  globular  at  one  end, 
and  taper  to  a  fmall  taih  at  the  other.  They  ar- 
the  drops  which  fall  from  the  melted  maft  of  glafs 
6n  the  rods  on  which  the  bottles  are  made.  They 
irop  into  the  tubs  of  water  which  are  ufed  in  the 
work  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  burfl  immcdlate- 
ly  in  the  water.  When  thofe  that  remain  entire 
are  examined,  they  difcover  all  the  propeities  of 
imannealed  glafs  in  the  higheft  degree.  They  will 
bear  a  fmart  fl^roke  on  the  tliick  end  without 
breaking ;  but  if  the  fmail  tail  be  broken,  they 
burft  into  fmall  powder  with  a  loud  explofion. 
They  appear  to  burft  with  more  violence,  and  the 
powder  is  fmaller  in  an  exhauiled  receiver  than  in 
the  open  air.  When  they  are  annealed,  they  lofc 
thofe  properties. — Glafs  is  one  of  thofe  bodies 
which  increafe  in  bulk  when  pafliing  from  a  fluid 
to  a  folid  ftate.  When  it  is  allowed  to  cryftallize 
I'egularly,  the  particles  are  fo  arranged,  that  it  has 
a  fibrous  texture :  it  is  elaftic,  and  fufceptible  of 
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ity ;  the  heat  increafcs  the  bulk  of  the  cryftalH^ei 
part,  and  renders  it  fo  foft,  that*  the  internal  part 
have  the  opportunity  of  expanding  and  forming 
regular  cryftallization.  1 

(2.)  Annealing  of  iron.  A  fimilar  proce^ 
is  row  ufed  for  rendering  kettles  and  other  vt  ifrj 
of  caft  iron  lefs  brittle :  of  it  the  feme  cxplani^tioi 
may  be  given.  The  greater  number  of  mcials  d| 
minifti  in  bulk,  when  they  pafs  fttjm  a  fluid  to  I 
fclid  ftate ;  iron,  on  the  Cf  ntrary,  expands.  Wht^ 
caft  iron  is  broken,  it  has  the  appearance  of  U 
ing  compofed  of  grain  :  forged  or  bar  iron  nppe.i^ 
to  confift  of  plaits.  Forged  iron  has  long  bed 
procured,  by  placing  a  mafs  of  caft  iron  undd 
large  hammers,  and  making  it  undergo  vioki 
and  repeated  compreflion.  A  procefs  i=  now  ufr 
for  converting  caft  iron  hito  forged,  by  heat  al'./i^ 
The  caft  iron  is  placed  in  an  air  furnace,  and  ke [ 
for  fe\  eral  hours  in  a  degree  of  heat,  by  which 
is  brought  near  to  a  fluid  ftate.  It  is  then  allowt 
to  cool  gradually,  and  is  found  to  be  convert^ 
into  forged  iron.  This  procefe  is  conduced  \ii 
der  a  patent ;  although,  if  Reaumur's  experiment 
upon  caft  iron  be  confulted,  it  will  appear  net  t 
be  a  new  drfcovery. — By  thefe  experiments  it 
afcertained,  that  if  caft  iron  be  expofed  for  an 
length  of  time  to  a  heat  confiderably  below  ii 
melting  point,  the  texture  and  properties  arc  nc 
changed :  but  if  it  be  kept  in  a  heat  near  the  mcli 
ing  point,  the  furfacc  foon  becomes  lamellate 
Kkc  forged  iron  ;  and  the  lamellatcd  ftrudure  a 
tends  farther  into  the  mafs  in  proportioD  to  th 
length  of  time  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  that  d( 
gree  of  heat.    When  it  is  continued  for  a  fuffick i 


long  continued  vibrations ;  but  when  a  nraft  of    time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  it 


melted  glafs  is  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  cold,  the 
ftirface  cryftallizes,  and  forms  a  folid  ft^ell  round 
the  interior  fluid  parts :  this  prevents  them  from 
Expanding  when  they  become  Iblid.  They,  there- 
fore, have  not  the  opportunity  of  a  regular  cryf- 


found  to  poflefs  the  laroellated  ftrudure  throu^l 
out. — Caft  iron,  then,  is  brittle,  bccaufe  it  has  re 
had  the  opportunity  of  cryftallizing  regnbrli 
When  it  is  expofed  to  cold  while  fluid,  the  luiiac 
becoming  folid,  prevents  the  inner  parts  from  e^ 


tallizatlon ;  but  are  compreflcd  together  with  lit-     panding  and   arranging  themfclvcs  into  regulJ 


tie  mutual  cohefion  :  On  the  contrary,  they  prefs 
outward*  to  occupy  more  fpacc,  but  are  prevent- 
ed by  the  external  cnift.  In  confequence.  of  the 
effort  of  expanfion  in  the  internal  parts,  the  gre.it- 
er  numl)er  of  glafs  drops  burft  in  cooling ;  and 
thofe  which  remain  entire  are  not  regularly  cr^f- 
taliized.  A  fmart  ftroke  upon  them  communi- 
cates a  vibration  to  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  near- 
ly fynchronous  in  every  part ;  and  therefofe  the 
effort  of  expanfion  has  little  more  effect  than  if 
fhe  body  were  at  reft  ;  but  the  fmall  tail  and  the 
furfhce  only  a»c  regularly  cryftallizcd.  If  the  tail 
be  broken,  this  communicates  a  vibration  along 
the  cr)  ftiillized  fuiface,  without  reaching  the  in- 
ternal parte.  By  this  they  are  allowed  fome  ex- 
panfion ;  and  overcoming  the  cohefion  of  the  thin 
outer  ftiell,  they  burft  it  and  are  difperfcd  in  pow- 
der. In  an  unnniiealed  glafs  vcffcl  the  (amc  thing 
,takes  place.  Sometimes  the  vibration  may  conti- 
nue for  a  conl^dcrablc  titne  before  the  internal 
parts  overcome  the  rcfiftar.ce.  If  the  vefltl  be  ve- 
ry thin,  the  regular  cryftallization  extends  through 


cryftals.  When  caft  iron  is  brought  near  to  ti) 
melting  point,  and  contir.ued  forafufficient  lengi 
of  time  in  that  degree  of  heat,  the  particles  h  \^ 
the  opportunity  of  airanging  themfclves  into  tlu 
form  i}\  cryftals  by  which  forged  iron  is  diftir 
^uiihed,  and  by  which  it  pofiVfles  cohefion  and  al 
Its  properties. — There  appears,  therefore,  to  h 
no  other  cflential  difference  between  forged  aii« 
caft  iron,  except  what  arifes  from  the  cryftalliza 
tion.  Gaft  iron  is  indeed  often  not  fufliciently  p'j 
rifled  from  other  fubftances  which  are  mixed  witl 
the  calx.  It  appears  alfo  to  contain  a  conCcttr.i 
ble  quantity  of  calx  unreduced ;  for  during  ih 
procefs  for  converting  it  into  foiled  iron  by  ht  j 
alone,  a  pale  flame  rifes  from  the  metal  till  nen 
the  end  of  the  prorcfs.  This  is  owing  to  fi*f( 
air  wliich  the  heat  forces  oflffrom  the  calx.  Tb< 
expulfion  of  this  air  reduces  the  calx,  and  thereb] 
frees  the  metal  from  that  injurious  mixture.  Th  1 
this  explanation  of  the  annealing  of  iron  is  proha 
ble,  appears  alifb  from  the  well  known  fad  of  tor 
grd  iron  being  incomparably  more  diflficult  of  fu 


the  whole  thicknefs ;  or  at  leaft  the  quantity  of    fion  than  caft  iron.    A  piece  of  forged  iron  rp 


compreiTcd  matter  in  the  middle  is  fo  mconfider- 

ablc,  as  to  be  incapable  of  burning  the  external 

plate. — By  the  procefs  of  annealing,  the  glafs  is 

for  [omc  time  in  a  lUte  approaching  tc^^id- 


3uircs  a  violent  heat  to  melt  it ;  but  when  it  is  re 
uced  to  a  fmall  powder,  it  melts  in  a  much  lowej 
degree  of  heat.  Iron  diminrOies  in  bulk  when  i 
paflTee  into  a  fluid  ttaic,  while  moil  other  metsii 

increaiia 
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,The  temporal  reward  H  annexed  to  the  bare  per-  JnnihiJatton  vrere  to  lofc  heav'n  irore : 

formance  of  the  a<ftion,  but  the  eternal  to  the  o-  We  are  not  quite  exiled,  where  thougrht  cat! 

jbedicnce.    Roy:rrs,  foar.                                                 DryAcn^ 

( I.)  *  ANNEXATION.  »./.  [from /Twiwjif]  i.  (a.)   Annihilation    diffehent    ounion^ 

ConjunAlon ;  acUlition. — If  we  can  return  to  that  concerning.    Chriltiansy  Heathens,  Jews,  Siai 

charity  and  peaceable  mindednefs,  wi^ch  Chrift  mefef  Perfians,  divines,  philofophers,  &c.  hav^ 

fo  vcliemcntly  recomnner.ds  to  us,  we  have  h1«  their  peculiar  fyftems,  fentiments,  conjeifturf^j 

own  {jronufc,  that  the  w^hole  body  wiJl  be  ftill  of  notto  fay  dreams^  concerning;  annihilation ;  and 

light;  Matt.sx.  that  all  other  chrifti.ln  virtues  wiil,  ^e  find  great  difputes  among  them  about  the  rtal 

by  way  of 'concomitance  or  anrnxa'tiony  attend  lity,  the  poffibflity,  the  means,  meafures,  piti 

them.    Hammond,    a.  Union  ;  aft  or  pra<5lice  of  vention,  ends,  &c.'  of  annihilation:    The  firil  «oi 

adding  or  uniting. — How  Annexditonf  of  benefices  tions  of  the  produAion  of  a  thing  from,  or  rc| 

lirft    cartic    into  the  church, '  whether  'by  the  dudliort  6f  it  to,  nothing,  Dr  Burnet  Ihows,  ai 

prince's  authority,  or  the  pope's  licence,  is  a  vc-  rofc  from  the  Chriftian  theology ;  the  words  rmil 

ry  great  difpute.  '  J^yliffe^s  Parergon.  tion  and  annihilation^  m  the  ienfe  now  given  t< 

(a.)  ANNtXATiciN,  m  law,  the  uniting  of  lands  thein,  haying  been  equally  unknown  to  the  HrW 

or  tents  to  the  crown.      '                 '      *  rews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins.    The  ancienl 

'    *  ANNEXION,  w./.  (from  annex^    The  adl  philofophers  in  efFe<5t  denied  all  annihilation  a| 

of  annexing;  addition. — It  is  neceffary  to  engagie  ^ell  as" creation,  refolving  all  the  changes  in  th* 

the  fears  of  men,  by  the  annrxionoi  iuch  penal-  world  into  new  modifications,  without  fuppi>fipj 

ties  as  will  overbalance  temporal  pleafure.  Rogen.  the  produdtion  of  any  thing  new,  or  d^rto-udioi 

'    *  ANNEXMENTi  n.f.  [from  annfx,'\  i.  The  of  the  old.    By  daily  experience,  they  faw  corn 

adl  of  annexing.     2.  The  thing  annexed. —        -  poundu  diflblved;  and  that  in  their  dilfolutioii  no 

/   '                                  ■    '  •    .   When  it  falls,  thing  pcrifhcd  but*  theiV*  union  or  connexion  o 

Each  fmall  annexmenty  petty  confcquence,  parts :  when  in  death  tjie  body  and  foul  were  !e 

J^ttends  the  boift'roua  ruin.              Shakejpeare,  parated,  the  man  they  held  was  gone,  but  th<! 

ANN-GROVE,  a  village  in  Cork.  the  fpirit  remained  in  its  original  the  great  foulo 

ANNIBAL.    Sec  Hannibal.  the  world,  and  the  body  fe  its  earth  from  whenc 

ANNIENTED.    See  An  i  en  ted.  it  came ;  thcfc  were  again  wrought  by  nature  m 

*  ANNIHILABI.E.  "  adj.*  [from  annihilate.'^  to  new  compofitions,  and  entered  new  ftates  0 
That  which  may  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  being  which  had  no  relation  to  the  former.  Thi 
vrhich  may  be  put  oilt  of  exiftence.  Perfian  bramlns  hold,  that  after  a  certain  perivx 

*  To  ANNIHILATE,  nx,  a.  \dd  and  nibihim^  of  time,  confifting  of  7 1  joogs,  God  not  only  an 
Lat.]  I.  To  redtice  to  nothing  ;  to  put  out  of  nihilates  the  whole  univerfe,  but  every  thing  elf: 
cxiftence. — ^It  is  impolTible  for  any  body  to  be  ut-  angels,  fouls,  fpirits,  and  'all,  by  whidi  he  re 
tcrty  annihilated  i  but  that  as  it  was  the  work  of  turns  to  the  fame  ftatc  he  wn«  in  before  the  crf.i 
theomnipotcncy  of  God,  to  make  fomewhat  of  tion  ;  but  that,  having  breathed  a  while,  he  ?o. 
nothing ;  fo  it  requireth  the  like  omnipotency  to  to  work  again,  and  a  new  creation  arifes,  te  J"S 
tum  fomewhat  into  nothing.  Bacon.  fift  71  joogs  more,  and  theri  to  be  annihilated  :i 
'..    .  Thou  taught'ft  me,  by  making  me  its  turn.    Thus  they  hold  there  have  been  almof 

Love  her*  who  doth  negledt  both  me  and  thee,  an  infinite  ntfmber  of  worlds :   but  how  ir^r; 

T'invent  arid  praiftife  this  one  way,  X.* annihilate  joogs  are  elapfed  fince  the  laft  creation,  the)*  can 

all  three.  ^        .  :                              Domie.  not  certainly  tell ;  only  in  an  almanac  written  \i 

He  defpaired  of  God's  mercy;  he,  by  a  decolla-  the  Sanfcrit  language  ?n'i67o,  ^hc  world  is  fii 

tion  of  all  hope,* tf«'j^l;6/7fl/^// his' mercy..  Bronvn*s  to  be  then   3,892,771   years  oW  ftiom  the  hi 

Vulgar  Errours, -^Whoi^  friendihip  can  ftand  a-  creation.  •   The  Talapoins  hold  it  the  fuprtrm 

gainft  alTaults,   fti'oitg  enough  to  annihilate  the  degree  of  happinefs  to  .have  the* -foul  totally  aim] 

friend fhlpr  of  puny -minds  ;   fuch  an  one   has  hilated,  and  freed  fttjm  the  burden  and  flavcry  d 

reached  true  conftancy.  *  South. — Some  imagined  tranfmigrations.'    They  fpeak  of  three  Talapo'inJ 

v'ater  fufficieut  to  a  deluge  was  created,  and-,  who,  after  a  great  number  of  tranfinigrations,  bd 

^hen  the  bufmefji  was  done,  dilbanded,  and  an-  came  gods ;  and  when  arrived  at  this  ft  ate,  pid 

nihiltUedd  •  fVood4vard. — 1.  To  dcftroy,  fo  As  to  Cured  this  further  reward  of  their  merit  to  be  .id 

make  the  thing  otherwife  than  it  was.-^The  flood  r.ihilated !   The  ultimate  reward  of  the  highri 

that  hath  altered,' deformed,  or  rather  annihilated^  perfeAion  iftan-cair arrive  at*is  nienrepany  or  ad 

this  places  fo  as  no*  man  can  find  any  mark  or  nihllation;  which  at  length  is  granted  to  thoij 

memory  thereof.    Sleigh.    3.  To  annul;  to  dc-  who  arc  pcrfe^ly  pure  and  ^ood,  after  their  I'ou^ 

ftioy  the  agency  of"any  thing. — There  is  no  rea-  have  wandered  many  thoufand  years  through  vi 

f<3n,  that  any  one  commonwealth  Should  annihi-  nous  bodies  !  -The  Siamefe  heaven  is  exadly  tH 

Uite  that  whereupon  the  whole  wtirM  hoft  agieed.  hell  of  forae  Socinians  and  other  Chriftian  writer  J 

^looker.    "  who,  ftiocked  iwith  the  horrible  profpeft  of  df^ 

/  ^.)  ♦  ANNIHILATION,  n.  /.  [fttim  annihi-  ftal  torments,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  fyftcm  •! 

hte:\  The  ^(^  of  reducmp  to  nothing.  The  ftate  annihilation;   This  fyftem-  feems  counten^nctd  \\ 

Ci  bleinpr  reduced  to  nothmg. — God  hath  -  his  in-  Scripture  ;  for  the  words  deaths  deftrvBion^  ari| 

Huence  into  the  very  eflcnce  of  things,- wit  hem  t  feri/hing^  whereby  the  punifliment  of  the  wicKtl 

^hich  their  utter  annihilation  could  not  choofe  is  moftfreqiiently  exprcdcd  in  Scripture,  do  m(>l 

tut  follow.    Hooker,  properly  import  annihilation  and  an  litter  end   i 

<  '    That  knowledge,  which  as  fpirits  we  obtain,  being.     To  this  Tiltotfon  anfwers,   that  thtil 

la  to  be  Talu'd  in  the  midlt  of  pain  %  words,  as  weU  as  thofe  correfpcMiding  to  them  ii 
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Oftff  I;?nfDige3,  arc  often  ufe<1,  both  in  Scrip-  i«  capable  of;  that  foyereign  good,  that  abfoluttf 

ttrcicd  other  writings,  to  fignify  a  ftatc  of  great  beatitude,  fo  long  vainly  fought  for  by  the  philo- 

iftSfT  and  fiifftring,  without  the  utter  extin(5tion  fophers !  No  wonder  it  had  been  fo  long  conceal- 

fl:^fl«fmble.  Thus  God  is  often  faid  in  Scrip-  ed  ;  for  who  would  have  thought  of  lookmg  for 

r  it  tu  bring  defrvSion  on  a  nation,   when  he  the/ummum  bonumy  where  others  have  placed  the 

itniis  lodgments  upon  them,  but  without  exter-  fum  of  mifery  ?  The  faid  prelate  propofes  it  as  a 
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««:;  Ita  mt  Jil,  de^qw:  omnesy  tejtu  perdantf  fite  degree,  they  will  rather  applaud  their  own 

^••^ptrire  me  ffntio.    As  to  tne  word  deaths  conduA,  and  choofe  to  be,  and  to  be  what  they 

i^'ref  mifriy  which  is  a«  bad  or  worfe  than  are,  rather  than  not  to  be  at  all ;  fond  of  their 

'*'2a  may  properly  enough  be  called  by  that  condition,  however  wretched,  like  people  cnra« 

«*•%;  »nd  thus  the  punifhment  of  wicked  men  ged,  they  will  perfift  in  their  former  fentiments 

r^  tk  day  of  judgment  Is  in  the  book  of  Re-  without  opening  their  eyes  to  their  folly,  and  per- 

\^!oM  frequently  called  thtfecond  dtath,  fevere  by  way  of  indignation  and  revenge.    Mr 

•;  Anmihilation,   opinions  of  christi-  Bayle  refutes  him  on  this  head;  but  might,  one 

t»s  itspECTiNG.    Scmie  Chriftian  writers  allow  would  think,  have  faved  himfelf  the  trouble. 

.'.::« lime  of  the  moft  terrible  torments  of  fin-  ANNI  nu biles,  /.  r.  marriageable  years,  in 

fcn;  and  after  that  fupppfe  that  there  (hall  be  law,  denotes  the  marriageable  age  of  a  woman, 

«  Kter  end  of  their  being!    Of  this  opinion  Ire-  viz.  after  (he  has  arrived  at  twelve. 

rjKiiapptan  to  have  been :'  who,  according  to  *    ANNIS  communibus.    See  Communibus. 

M-(Mpin,  Uught  that  the  fouls,  at  leaft  of  the  ANNISEED.    See  Anise  seed. 

^cW,  would  not  fubfift  eternally ;  but  that,  af-  ANNISOR,  a  river  in  Pembrokfhire. 

&r hning  undergone  their  toiinents  for  a  certain  (i.)  *  ANNIVERSARY,    adj,    [an'werfitrius^ 

i<Ti.3d,  they  would  at  laft  ceafe  to  be  at  all.    Btit  Lat.]    Returning  with  the  revolution  of  the  year; 

TtjrsDcnt,  Pttit,  Didier,  and  others,  endea^ur  annual ;  yearly.— The  heaven  whirled  about  with 

l<><iifiaxilienzus  from  this  imputation,  as  being  admirable  celerity,  moft  conftantly  finiihing  itf 

/*/ttwtrw*4-  to  the  wicked.    It  has  been  much  annivcrfary  viciflitudes.  /^^jr,— tThey  deny  giving 

AtrRrtl  imong  divines,  whether,  at  the  confum-  any  worfnip  to  a  creature,  as  inconfiftent  witfi 

^"i^  of  ail  things,  this  earth  is  to  be  annihiU-  chriftianity  ;  but  confefs  the  honour  and  efteem 

JtJ.  Of  only  purified,  and  fitted  for  the  habitation  for  the  martyrs,  which  they  expreflfed  by  keepings 

"■^  f)ac  new  order  of  beings.     Gerard  in  hid  their  anmifeffary  days,  and  recommending  thcit 

^Wau,n  Places,  and  Hakewil  in  his  Apolopy,  example.  St'uiinv^Ji^et. 

^-wrad  f ameftly  for  a  total  abolition  or  annihii  («.)  ^  Anniversary.  «./.  [artniverfariuji  Lat.J 

^"^  Ray,  Calmet,  and  others,  think  the  fyftem  i.  A  day  celebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  courfe  or 

^  r^otatioB  or  reftitution  more  probable,  and  the  year. — For  encouragement  to  follow  the  cx- 

s^conlbnant  to  Scripture,  reafon,  and  infinite  ample  of  martyrs,  the  primitive  chriftians  met  at 

*^.  The  fathers  who  have  treated  on  the  the  places  of  their  martyrdom,  to  praife  God  f^r 

•j'-escaarc  divided ;  fome  holding  that  the  uni-  them,  and  to  obferve  the  anniver/ary  of  their  faf- 

^^ic  wil  not  he  annihilated,  but  only  its  exter-  ia\n^»  StiWmgJUeU    a.  The  aft  of  celebration, 

^  tcf  changed ;  others  aflerting,  that  the  fub-  or  perfoiniance,  in  honour  of  the  anniveriary 

^c  of  it  Ihall  be  deftroyed.    The  fentiments  day. — Donne  had  never  feen  Mrs  Drury,  whom 

*'  rsjuidiui  have  differed  very  widely  as  to  the  he  has  made  immortal  in  his  admirable  anni'ver^ 

J^^i^iity  and  impofiibility  of  annihilation  1  Ac-  farUj,  Dryden,     3.  Anmnjerfary  is  an  office  in  the 

I 'fJing to (bme,  nothing  fo  difficult}  it  !\;quires  Romilh  church,  celebrated  not  only  once  a  year, 

|^>  Pihmtc  power  of  the  Creator  to  effe^  it :  but  which  ought  to  be  faid  daily  through  the 

'•^  go  farther,  and  feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  year,  for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed.  Ayliffe*s  Pa^ 

T'-'^ff  of  God  himfelf!   Acconling  to   others,  rergon.  '                       •                                    ^ 

^Jj^  nothmg  fo  cafy:  Eidftence  is  a  ftate  of  ANN-LITTLE,  a  fmall  town  in  Hampfhire, 

''^^"cc;  all  things  are  conrinually  endeavouring  near  Whervel. 

^  Mum  to  their  primitive  nothmg  :  it  requires  *    ANNOBON,  a  fmall  illand  of  Airier?,  on  the 

^pwwfrataU;  it  will  do'of  itfelf ;  nay,  what  i^  coaft  of  Loango,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe; 

^'  it  itqnirts  an  infinite  power  to  prevent  it.  fo  called  from  its  being  difcovered  on  New-year's 

MttT authors  confider  prefcrvation  as  a  continual  day.    According  to  Pyrard,  it  is  about  five  or  fix 

l^-produ^don  of  a  thin^,  •  which,  fubfifiing  no  French-  leagues'  in  compafs ;  but  Bandrand  fays, 

**?«rof  kitlf,  would  every  moment  return  into  it' is  ten  leagues  round.  Here  ;ire  two  high  moun- 

J^^?.   OafTendi  on  the  contrary  afTerts,  that  tains,  the  tops  of  which  being  continually  cover- 

^**«W  may  indeed  be  annihTlated  by  the  fame  ed  with  clouds,  eccafion  frequent  rains.    On  the 

Jw^T  which  firft  created  it,  but  that  to  continue  S.  E.  of  the  ifland  are  two  rocks ;  one  of  which 

*  ^e  i«  DO  occafion  for  any  power  of  preferva-  is  low,  and  upon  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the 

t''^".  Some  divines,  of  which  number  the  learn-  fea ;  the  other  higher  and  larger,  but  both  dan- 

^  alhop  King  fcems  to  be,  hold  annihilation  for  gcrous  in  the  night  to  fhipping ;  but  between 

pjrtattfl  id  all  evils,  worfe  than  even  the  ut-  them  the  channel  is  deep  and  clear.    Thefc  rocks 

-^^  tofTOtnis  of  hell  flames ;  while  others,  with  are  inhabited  by  vait  numbers  of  birds,  fo  tame* 

|*>*of  the  eaftem  pbilofophers,  take  annihilation  that  the  failors  frequently  catch  them  with  their 

Uiac  ultinute  pitch  of  happinefa  human  mtuie  hands*  .On  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland  is  a  con- 

•  venient 
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'^niieiit  watering  place  at  the  foot  of  a  rivulet,  or  comir.on  river,  or  to  a  private,  by  layir"  any| 

ivhich  tumbleft  from  the  mountains  down  to  a  val-  thing  that  may  breed  infcs^lion,  by  encroal  iii.ij:.  ^*ri 

ley  covered  vith  orange  and  citron  trees,  &c.  and  fuch  like  means.    The  v/rit  that' is  brcugiii  ii,\ii| 

Unording  a  pleafant  and  refrcfliing  Hiade ;  but  tbe  this  tranfgreifion.    See  Nusance,  the  wovsX  r.oW| 

Toad  on  the  N.  W.  fide  is  drfficuli  and  dangerous,  ufed.    Biouvt. 

though  moft  frequented  by  ihips  who  have  no  in-  *  ANNOLIS.  «./.  An  American  aci:r.dl,  liica^ 

t«ntion  of  touching  upon  the  continent.    In  ei-  lizard. 

ther  place  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  a  fufiitient  quan-  ANNOMiEANS.    See  Asc  m  .ean  s. 

tity  of  water,  on  account  of  the  violent  breakings  AI^^'NOMINAIION,  in  rhcuric,   the  Cine 

•of  the  fea,  and  a  ftone  intrenchnient  ercded  by  with  what  is  otherv\iic  calicd  pan^tomojui*    ^\!t\ 

the  negroes,  from  which  they  annoy  all  Grangers  Paronomasia. 

tlut  attempt  to  land.    The  bcft  road  for  (hipping  (I.)  ANNONA,  in  antiquity,  dcncti.s  provfioal 

lies  on  the  N.  E.  fide,  where  they  may  anchor  in  for  a  year  of  all  ioils,  as  of  fjeih,  wit)e,  &i .  I)Lt 

7»  10,  13,  or  i6  fathoms,  on  a  fine  land  clofe  to  efpecialiy  of  com.    Anuona  isiikcwiic  the  .  i!t  \«> 

the  land,  oppofitc  to  the  village  where  the  ne-  ance  of  oil,  fait,  bread,  flelh,  corn,  \\ii.i,  Uy, 

groes  have  thrown  up  their  intrench  mcnts.    Ihe  and  ft  raw,  which  was  annual  iy  provided  by  ihc 

climate  is  wholefome,  and  the  air  clear  and  ferene  conlractcrs  for  the  maintainajice  of  an  aja^y. 

for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.    Every  pnrt  of  (II.)  An  s  on  a,  in  botany,  the  c  u  st  as>d  a  r  r  l  i  ♦  | 

the  ifland  is  watered  by  pleafant  brooks,  and  freAi  A  genus  of  the  polygynia  onter,  bcion^ing  to  :)< 

water  fprings,  which,  however,  at  the  new  and  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  inthc  naiui.iln.c- 

full  moons,  or  in  all  high  tides,  acquire  a  brakifli-  thod  ranking  ur.iler  the  5zd  oulcr,  Coac'r.(  .lur. 

nefs.    The  banks  of  every  rivulet  are  covered  The  chara^lers  are:    The  caiyx  is  a  l.    iij-m* 

with  palms,  whence  the  inhabitants  extract  their  perianthium :  The  corolla  coiuifis  of  h\  V^,:X' 

wine  by  incifion.    Here  are  a  number  of  fertile  iha|.cd  petals:  The  ilamina  hive  icai^clv  r.: .  ^* 

valleys,  which  produce  Tiirkey  corn,  rice,  millet,  laments;  the  antiicrse  are  numerous,  hV.iuj  ou 

vams,  potatoes,  ^c.  and  afibrd  pafture  for  a-  the  receptacu)um :  The  piOiiliun    h  >{>  a  iou:.(iiilJ 

Sundance  of  oxen,  (heep,  goats,  &c.    Poultry  germen  ;  no  ftyli ;  the  fli^mata  obtufc  and  niii::i:- 

and  filh  alfo  abound  here  ;  but  the  .only  mercan-  rous :  The  ])ericarpium  is  a  large  roundi(h  un.i  «- 

tile  produdion  is  -cotton,  which  is  efteemed  equal  cular  berry,  covered  with  a  fcaly  bark :   i  ae  it  vie 

in  quality  to  anv  produced  in  India,  though  tbe  are  numerous.    Inhere  are  S  ipccies ;  viz. 

•quantity  is  fmaU.    In  X605,  the  Dutch  admiral  z.   An  noma  African  a    is   not    pailicui»rijr 

Matelitf  found  aoo  negroes,  and  two  Portuguefe,  defcribed  by  botanifts,  fo  far  as  we  have  tc::,  ti- 

on  Annobon,  moft  of  than  able  to  bear  arms,  cepting  that  it  produces  a  linooth  bluiih  kiuu  d 

expert  in  the  ulc  of  them,  and  trained  up  in  mi-  apples. 

litary  difcipline.    La  Croix  fays,  it  has  a  town  2.  Annona  Asiatica  or  purple  apple,  );ic;rs 

oppofite  to  the  road  that  contains  above  too  hou-  in  fomc  of  the  French  iHaiids,  as  wellab  in  CuIm, 

lis,  the  whole  furrounded  by  a  parapet.    Moft  in  great  plenty,    I'he  trees  rife  to  the  \iV';}.\  J 

of  their  dwellings  are  cane  huts.    In  the  whole  30  feet  or  mere.    The  ftuit  is  tftcc^nad  L;  ilv 

ifland  there  vi  not  a  tingle  houfe  built  of  ilone,  inhabilants  of  tiiofe  iflaiKis,  uho  iicqucntiy  ^'^^ 

and  only  two  of  wood,  which  belong  to  the  For-  them  to  fick  perfons. 

tuguele.    AU  the  inhabitants  are  Ofieaoly  clothed ;  3.  Annona  cherimola,  is  a  native  of  Pir.t 

the  women  go  bare-beaded,  and  have  alfo  {he  where  it  is  much  cuhivated  for  the  iruit,  ar^ 

upper  part  of  the  body  naked,   modefty  being  grows  to  be  a  very  large  tree  well  funiilhcd  \*'^t» 

defended  by  a  pia:e  of  Imen  wrapt  under  their  branches.    The  leaves  arc  of  a  bright  grctn  c.'* 

^omach,  and  Cadling  down  in  the  form  of  a  petti-  lour,  and  ouich  l:ugcr  thrin  thofe  ot^iny  ot  tlic  o< 

coat,  or  wide  apron,  to  the  knees.    The  men  ther  foits.    The  fiuit  i*^  oblong,  and  fcaly  01  i' •-• 

wear  only  a  linen  girdle  round  the  loins,  with  a  outfiae,  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  n^^i  ^^'^ 

linall  flap  before.    The  women  carry  their  chil-  the  fitlh  is  feit  and  fwect,  intermixeii  witii  uur.y 

<iren  on  their  ba^ks,  .md  fuckle  tliem  over  the  brown  feeds  which  are  fmooth  and  ildnin^\ 

ihoulder.    All  the  inhabitants  are  fubjedl  to  the  ^.Aknona  mu&icata,  orfour^p,  raicly  rifi* 

Portuguefe  governor,  who  is  the  chi^f  perfon  in  above  20  feet  high,  but  is  well  fiimiflied  y^^-^ 

the  ifland.     The  negroes  have  their  own  chief,  blanches ;  tlie  leaves  are  broad,  have  a  fn»cK»th 

ittbordinate  to  him.    Tbey  are  all  rigid  catholics,  furface  without  any  furrows,  and  are  of  a  iMnr^ 

having  being  either  compelled  or  pcrfuaded  by  p'cen  colour :  the  truit  is  large,  of  an  oval  tluwf 

Ihe  Portuguede  to  embrace  that  faith ;  and,  like  irregular,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  of  a  grrtcm 

all  other  converts,  they  are  bigotted  in  proportion  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  fixiall  knobs  00  the  cul- 

to  the  novelty  of  the  belief,  and  their  igooranoe  fide  :  the  pulp  is  foft,  white,  and  of  a  four  ^:>u 

-of  the  true  tenets.  Long.  5.  10.  £.  Lat.  i.  50.  S.  fweet  tafte  intermixed,  having  many  oblong,  ^^ 

^  ANNO  DOMINI.  [Lat.]  Jn  the  year  of  our  coloured  fe«ds. 

Lord ;  as,  unno  dom'mu  or  A,  D.  1751 ;  that  i^  '  5.  Annona  PAL  us  tr  is,  or  water  apple,  gr«>«« 

in  the  feventecn  hundred  and£fty-£rft  year  froQi  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  teet.    The  leaves  -J< 

the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  oblong,  poiikted,  with  fomc  flender  tiirrowf,  <tid 

ANNOCK,  a  fmail  river  in  Ayrihire,  which  ft-  Jbave  a  ftrong  fceiit  when  rubbed ;  the  iruit  li  Ul- 

jutrates  tbe  united  pariflies  of  Dreghorn  and  Per-  dom  eaten  but  by  Dcgrocs.     The  tiec  grows  lo 

detown,  ^m  thole  of  Irvine  and  Stewartown.  moiit  places  in  aU  the  Welt- India  illatid*. 

•ANNOISANCE.>f./.[from/7w^,butnotnow  6.  Annowa   reticulata,  or  cuftanl  appl^# 

ife.J— It  hath  «i  double  fignificatton.   Any  hurt  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  w  here  it  grows  l J 

e  eithertv>apublickj^b^49  bifihway^bridg^  the  bei^t  of  %^  feel,  and  i(S  wdl  furniihcd  ^A 


"?''£     lO  (''i'.^.  of  ■'"* '''^       i         H  »<pa  Ifcc  itamto  «  ii«mi|i  a«Ti.  Kchimd,  Ilnii  in  pricf,  ID 


i84              *      •     A    N    N    U'  I    T    I    E    S     -              Introe 

•   •  ANNOYANCE. «./  [from  anndy*]  i.  That  Annual  hent  is  iifed,  in  Scots  law,  todeiu»t 

which  anqpys ;  that  .which  hurts.  the  intereft  due  by  a  debtor  in  a  luin  ol  money  t 

A  grain,  a  duft,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair,  a  creditor  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

Any  ofm^jfOHcc  in  that  pirdodS  fenfe.    Shakifp.  Annual  rent,  right  of,  in  Scots  law,  th 

Crows,  ravensy  rooks,  and  magpies,  are  great  original  method  of  bunicninji:  lands  with  an  %cai 

annoyances  to  com.    Mortimer.    2.  The  ftate  of  ly  payment  for  the  loan  of  money,  bet'ore  the  tj 

being  annoved ;   or  a6t  of  annoying. — ^The  fpit  king  of  intereft  for  money  was  allowed  by  (l.itut< 

venom  of  their  poifoned  hearts  breaketh  out  to  ANNUALIA,    i.   yearly  oblations  ancicml 

the  iMM^iznre  of  others.  Hooker. — The  greatcft  an-  made  by  the  relatioas  of  deceal'ed  perfons  on  \\\ 

noyance^  and  diflurbance  of  mankind,  has  been  day  of  their  death,  and  on  which  mat's  was  cel< 

from  one  of  thofe  two  things,   force  or  fraud,  brated  with  great  folemnity :  a.  the  pricilb-fnU 

South. — ^For  the  further  annoyance  and  terrour  of  for  celebrating  mafs  annually, 

any  bclicged  place,  they  would  throw  into  it  *  ANNUALLY,  adn),  [from  annual. 1  Vcarh 

dead  bodies.    tVllkim.  every  year. — By  two  drachms,  they  thought  I 

*  ANNOYER. «./.  [from  To  annoy.]  The  per-  fufiicient  to  fignify  a  heart ;  becaufe  the  heart  3 
fon  that  annoys.  one  ye^r  weigheth  two  drachms,  that  is,  a  quaj 

*  ANNUAL.  aJj.  [annuel  Ft.  from  annujf  Lai.]  ter  of  an  ounce  ;  and  unto  fifty  years  amiualh  tJ 
X.  That  which  conies  yearly.  creafcth  the  weight  of  one  drachm.  Bro^a*}  r-j 

Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rofe  renew,  gar  Errourj.'-^Thc  whole  iirength  of  a  nation  i 

The  juice  nedtareous,  and  the  balmy  dew.  tjie  utmoft  that  a  prince  can  raife  annua/ij  froi 

»                                                                         Poj^.  his  fubje(fts.  Swift. 

a.  That  which  is  reckoned  by  the  year.—  ANNUA  P£NS10NE,  a  writ  formerly  iffiiei 

The  king's  majefty  from  the  king  to  an  abbot  or  prior,  demanding  a 

Does  purpofe  honour  to  you  ;  to  which  annual  pcnfion  due  for  his  chaplains. 

A  tEoufaftd  pounds  a  year,  ^miua/ fupport,  ANNUEL  of  Norway,  of  which  mention 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIIL  made  in  the  ads  of  parliament  of  King  Jame::  II 

3.  That  which  lafts  only  a  year. — The  dying  in  was  an  annual  payment  of  100  marks  Sterling 

the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  /7»-  which  the  kin^s  of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pj 

nualy    feemeth   to   be    caufed  by    the  over-ex-  to  the  kings  ot  Norway,  in  fatis&^on  for  fom 

pence  of  the  fap;  which  being  prevented,  they  pretenlions  which  the  latter  had  to  the  Scottii 

will  fupera^inqate,  if. they  (land  warm.  Bacon. —  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  conveyance  made  then 

Every  tree  may,  in  fome  fenfe,  be  faid  to  be  an  of  by  Malcolm  Canmore.    This  annuel  was  fir 

annual  plant,  both  leaf,  Oower,  and  fruit,  pro-  dlablilhed  in  1266 ;  in  conlideration  whereof  lb 

ceeding  from  the  coat  that  was  fuperinduced  over  Norwegians  renounced  all  title  to  the  fuccefljo 

the  w(X>d  the  laft  year^    Kay.  of  the  ifles  of  Scotland.    It  was  paid  till  the  yc^ 

Annual  epacts.    Sec  £  pact.  1468,  when  the  annuel,  with  all  its  arrears,  wJ 

-    Annual  eq^atioh.    See  Ec^uation.  renounced  in  the  contrad  of  marriage  betwc-ij 

Annual  leaves,  as  diftingulHied  from  ever^  king  James  IIL  and  Margaret  daughter  of  Cbii 

greens^  are  fuch  as  come  up  afrelh  in  the  fpring,  tian  L  king  of  Norway,  Denmaik,  and  Swedci^ 

and  periih  in  winter.  ANNUENTES  musculi,  [tinom  annuere^  \ 

Annual  motion  of  the  earth.    See  As-  nod,]  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  ttanlverfe  muicW  j 

TRONOMY.  the  root  of  the  vcrtebne  of  the  back,  called  J^i 

Annual  plants,  or  (imply  annuals,  are  re<fti  intemi  minores.             .  ,. 

fuch  as  only  come  up  in  faring,  and  die  in  au-  *  ANNUITANT,  n.f.  [hom  aitnmty^  HcthJ 

tumn  \  and  therefore  muit  be  renewed  every  year.  poflciTes  or  receives  an  annuity. 


ANNUITIES. 

.  either  annually,  or  at  other  intervals  of  time.- 

INTRODUCTION.  Arinullies  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  are  cei 

Although  Annuities,  in  (tridt  propriety  of  tain,  and  fuch  as  depend  on  iome  conTinci  i< 

language,  cannot  be  denominated  a  ScitNCE,  be-  cy,  as  the  continuance  of  a  lif<^,  ^c.    Annuitli 

ing  on] y  a  branch  of  pradical  arithmetic,  or  ra-  are  alfo  divided  into  annuities  in  f^O^scssioi 

ther  of  algebra,  founded  upon  probabilities  drav/n.  and  annuities  in  rfvlrsion;  the  former  mcaj 

from  liiCils,  yet  as  the  fubjed  is  acknowledged  to  ing  ftich  as  have  commenced  ;  4nd  the   laltt 

be  of  no  fmall  importance,  in  the  prefent  itatc  of  fuch  as  will  not  commence  tip  fome  particuU 

fociety,  and  has  accordingly  employed  the  pens  event  has  happened,  Or  till  fome  given   per\i 

of  many  eminent  calculatorfs  we  think  it  pio-  of  time  has  elapfcd.    Annuities  may  be  farth< 

per,  not  only  to  treat  it  fcientilically,  but  to  in-  confidercd  as  payable  either  jPMtr/^,  qx  half  year  4^ 

fert  it  in  the  form  of  a  feparatc  branch  of  fciencc.  or  quarterly^  &c.             'I 

-  ^                        ,-^                  -  .  ,       A>i>«uities  may  l)e  fuppofed  to  be  improves 

Definition  ««^  Divisions  0/ Annuities.  ^ther  in  the  way  of  fimplcTor  compound  inter  ^1 

Annuities  imply  any  periodical  income,  ari-  The  laft  of  thefe  hypoihefes,  being  the  molt  c<iu 

z  from  money  lent,  or  fi.om  houfes,  lands,  (a-  table,  both  for  icUcr  and  buyer,  is  commonly  j 

Lcs,  ptnQonsi  d:c.  payable  from  time  to  timci  fumed. 

Sec- 


StCT.  I. 
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Sect.  I«    Akkuities  cct.TAJN. 

Tbi  pRrsEFfT  VALUE  of  311  aiinuity,  is  that 
J!?,  irfctcb,  beingr  improved  at  intcreft,  tvill  be 
i-5c.c3:  to  pay  the  annuity.  The  present  njaltte 
c  13  muctf  certaifij  pay?ib1c  yearly,  is  calcula:- 
t^J'fl  ih<  following  ftianner.  Let  the  annuity  be 
1,  Hid  i^  r  denote  the  amount  of  x  I.  for  a  vear, 
Qt  il  aacaicd  by  its  ifitereH  for  o&e  year.  T^hen^ 
3  boej  the  prefent  value  of  the  6xm  r,  and  iia- 
Tj:g  tB  god  the  preftnt  value  of  the  fuoi  i,  it  wifl 

kr  bf  proportioD  thus,  r :  x  : :  x  :  ^  the  prefent 

r     I 

yisx  of  I L  due  a  year  hence.    In  like  manner, 
-.  vi3  be  the  pirfent  talue  of  x  1.  due  two  yeai^ 


^BOL ;  for  r :  X  : :  >L :  4*    In  Kke  manner,  J.^ 


equal  to  the  difference  between    ■     -^^^  -  ' 

r— X      r—  I 


and 


r —  I       /^« 


X  4,  or  r=  — t 


r —  I 


X  /JL  —  ^Y     Hence  alfo  the  preient  worUi  o/' 
a  peipctuity  in  reverdon,  of  xl.  to  commence  af« 


ter  m  years,  is. 


r-w  X 


r   I 

"7^ 


&c.  wiH  be  tic  prefent  value  of  x  t.  due 


41  tic  end  of  3,  4,  5,  &c.  years  refpe^vely ;  and     '*  "^ 


Annuities  certain  diffcf  in  valise,  as  they  are 
made  payable  yearly^  half-yearlj^  or  (fitarterly.-^ 
And  by  proceeding  ais  above,  utog  the  intcreft  or 
amount  of  a  half  year,  or  a  quartef,  as  thofc  for. 
the  Whole  year  were  uiccf,  the  foHowing  fet  of 
theorema  will  arife  ^  where  r  denotes,  as  before, 
the  amount  of  1 1.  and  its  intereft  for  a  year,  and 
n  the  number  of  yeai%,  during  whieh  any  annui« 
ty  is  to'  be  paid ;  alfo  P  denotes  the  p^ctuitf 

L^  Y  denotes  -4 —  —     V,  ■   x  i-  the 


c  scneral,  JL  wiff  be  the  value  of  x  L  to  be  re- 
ct'cd  after  the  expiration  of  n  years.  Confe- 
qrcntlT  the  fom  of  att  thefe,  or  i  +  -L+  JL 

+^  +  kc.  cont^ocd  io  n  terms.  Will  b*  the 

tJFcCajt  value  of  all  the  n  years  annuities.  And 
\'f  tiioe  <rf  the  perpetuity,  is  the  fum  of  the  fe- 
fte  cQotfiiaed  ad  infinitum, 

Bdit^  fcries,  ft  is  evident,  is  a  geotnetrical 
pngpdkm,  whofe  firft  term  anrf  cdmmon  ratiir 


value  of  the  annuity  fuppofed  payable  yearly,  H, 
the  value  of  the  ^me  whert  it  is  payable  half 
yearly,  and  Qthc  i^lue  when  paya&lc  quarterly  7 
or  unfverfalfy,  M  the  valtfie  when  it  is  payable  e» 
very  m  part  of  a  year. 

Theor.  i.    Y  =t  P  —  P  X  (i-f . 


THEOR.iT.     H  S=  P  —  P'  X  ( 


r-i-i 


Theor.  3.    (i=P  — PX( 


'•  +  3 


an 

)  • 


40 

)  • 


THEOR.4.     M=£P—FX  (———-)      . 

»e  oci  i,  and  tlie  num&er  of  its'  term»  »'j  and  r+m-^r 


t^ct&nt  the  Cum  1  of  aH  the  terms,  or  the  pre- 
irssi  falue  of  all  the  annual  payments,  wilF  be  s 

'•—I        r — ]f        r" 

Whcft  the  annuity  Is  a  perpetuity,  it  is  plain, 

fiat  the  laft  tenn  JL  vaiMlbcs,  and  therefore 

m 

p— -  X  ^  alia  vanifhes  >  stod  eonfe^uently  the 

erpeefioD  becomef  barely  s  =r  -JL— ;  that  is, 

r—  I 

*7  aimiaty  divided  by  the  intcreft  of  I'l.  for  one 
7^ar,  n  the  vahic  of  the  perpetuity. 

If  the  annuity  is  not  to  be  entered  on  immedi- 
*^c*f ,  but  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  m 
^'nn  ;  then  tbe  preient  Taliic  of  the  rcveHibn  is 
«S*«1  to  the  diflcretfce  between  two  pretbnt 
•ilues,  the  one  for  the  firft  term  of  m  years,  and 
IV  other  for  the  end  of  the  laft  term  9 :  that  is. 

Vol.  n.  Paw  1. 


Example. 

Let  the  fate  of  intcreft  be  ti  per  cent ^  and  th<^ 

t*rm  5  years;  and  confequently  r  =:  i'04,  it"::!  Sf 

F=  15  ;  and  alfo'  let  m  =  xi,  or  the  intcreft 

payable  monthly  in  theorem  jf :  then  the  preient 

value  of  fuch  annuity  of  x  1.  z  year,  for  5  years^ 

according  as  it  is  fuppofed  payable  rl.  yearly,  or 

I  hali^  of  a  pound  every  halt  year,  or  x  fourth  of 

a  pound  every  quarter,  or  x  twelfth  of  sL  pounds 

every  month,  or  r  twelfth  part  of  a  jear,  will  be' 

^  follows : 

Y=:^t5  —  %s  X  •8*1918=?  4*451^ 

H  ^  15  —  15  X  '830348  =*4*49^3 

0,=  15  —  15  X  •8:i9<43=4-5"4 

Mm5— 15  X  •818996  =:4'5»5X 
Annuities  may  be  confidered  as  in  arrrears/ 

or  as  forbom  for  any  number  of  vears ;  in  whictr 

cafe  each  pavment  is  to  be  conndered.  as  a  fum 

^ut  out  to  intcreft  for  the  nnnainder  of  the  temt 

after  the  time  it  becomes  dike.   And  as  j  L  due  at 

the  end'  of  x  year  amounts  to  r  at  the  end  of  ano^ 

ther  year,  and  to  r*  at  the  end  of  the  tjiird  year^ 

aad  to  r'  at  the  end  of  the  4th  year^  and  fo  on^ 

Jbt  *  therefinrc 


rt5«  Ar   N-   N    P    I 

ificrdbre,  by  addmg  always  the  laft  year's  annu- 
ity, or  I,  to  the  amounts  of  all  the  former  years,    greflion  is 
the  fum  oFall  the  annuities  and  their  intercfts  will 


TIE 


^  which  therefore  is  the  amount 


r  —  I 


tchns  be  n,  the  number  of  years  the  annuity  is    other  annuity, 
i'orbom.    But  the  fum  of  this  geometrical  proi- 


n  years.     And  this 

f  any  other  annuity 

the  amount  of  that 


- 

TABL£  I. 

\ 

I 

Tfrs 

z 

AmOUKT  ^  an  AMHUITV  of\U 

at  COMPOUND  INTEREST.                   1 

* 

\i  ^percent. 

3^  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

4i  p^f  (^t» 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

Z'OOOOO 

I.0OCOO 

1 '00000 

I'OOCOO 

1*00000 

•     1*00000 1; 

a 

1*03000 

2*03500 

2*04000 

2*04500 

2*05000 

2*o6ooo 

3 

3*09090 

3*10623 

5*Z2i6o 

3-1370J 

3*15250 

3*18360 

-   4 

4-18363 

4"ai494 

4*24646 

4-278x9- 

4-31013 

4*37462  .> 

5 

6 

5":^09i4 

5-36247 

5*41632 

5*47071 1 

5*52563 

■      5*637'^9 

6*46841 

6-55015 

6*63298 

.     6*>i6g9, 

6*80x91 

6-97532'  . 

.  7 

7*66246 

7'7794^ 

7-89829 

8*019x5 

8*14201 

8*39384 

8 

8*89234 

9*05169 

9*21423 

9-38061 

9*54911 

9*89747   * 

>  9 

io*Z59H 

10*36850 

10*58280 

io-8o2xx 

11*02656 

11-49132 

xo 

ZI 

ix-46a88 

"•73139, 

12*00611 

12*28821 

12'57789' 

.    13-18079 

Z2*8o78o 

13*14199 

13*48635 

13*84118 

14*20679 

14^97164  • 

Z2 

Z4*X9ao3 

14*60196 

15*02581 

15*46403 

15*91713 

16-86994 

IJ 

zs*6i779 

16*11303 

16*62684 

I7*1599» 

17-71298 

18*88214:  . 

?H 

Z7*o863a 

17*67699 

18^29191 

18*93211 

19*598163 

21*0x507 

15 

i6 

# 

z8*5989Z 

19*29568 

20*02359 

20-78405 

21.-57856 

23*27597 

20*15688 

ao»97i03 

»1'?2453 

22*71934 

23*65749 

25*67253 

-  17 

21*76159 

22*70502 

23*69751 

24*74171 

25*84037 

,   28*2x288 

z8 

23*41444 

24-49969 

25*64541 

26*85508 

28*13138 

30*90565 

'9 

25*zi687 

a6'357i8 

27*67123 

29*06356 

30-53900 

•33*75999 

.  20 

26*87037 

28*27968 

29*77808 

31*37^43 

33*06595 

36*78559 

2Z 

28*67649 

30*269,17 

31*96920 

33*78314 

35*71925 

39*99273 

a* 

'  30'53678 

32-32890 

34*24797 

36-30338 

38*50521 

43*39229'  . 

»3 

32*45*88 

34*46041 

36*61789 

38*93703 

41-43048 

46*99583 

24 

34'4a647 

36*66653 

39*08260 

41*68920 

44*50200 

50*81558 

»5 

36*459^6 

38*94986  1 

41*64591 

.44-5^521 

47*72710 

« 

54*86451  ; 

a6 

38*55304 

4l'3i3io 

44*31174 

47*57064 

5i*H345 

59*^5638  - 

»7 

40*70963 

43*75906 

47*08421 

50.71132 

54-6691.; 

63*7?y577 

38 

4i'9309a 

46*29063 

49-96758. 

53-99333 

58*40258 

^8-528x1 

19 

45*1885 

48*9x080 

52*96629 

57*42303 

62-32271 

73-63980 

30 

47*5754a 

51*62268 

56*08494 

61*00707 

66-43885 

79*058 19*  • 

31 

50*00268 

54*42947 

59*32834 

•^4-75  239 

70*76079 

84*80168 

3* 

52*50276 

57*33450 

62*70147 

.  68^66625 

75-29883 

90*889.78 

33 

55*07784 

.    60*34121 

66-20953 

72*75623 

80*06377 

97*34316- 

34 

57-73018 

63*453  «5 

69*85791 

77*03026 

85*06696 

104*18375 

35 

60*46208 

66*67401 

73*65222 

..  81-^9662 

90*32031 

111*43478   , 

36 

63'a7594 

:    70*00760 

77*59831 

86-16397 

95'8363» 

119^^087    ^ 

37 

66*17422 

73*45787 

81*70225 

91*04134 

101*62814 

127*26812 

38 

69*15945 

*   77*02889 

85*97034 

96*13820 

107*70955 

135*90421    : 

39 

7»'?34»3 

80-72491 

90*40915 

101*46442 

114*09502 

145*05846    . 

40 

75*4  oz  26 

84*55028 

95*02552 

107*03032 

120-79977 

154*>6197    • 

41 

78-66330 

88*50954 

99*82654- 

112*84669 
118*92479 

127*83976 

165*04768 

4a 

8a*o432o 

92*60737 

104*8x960 

135.23175 

175*95054   • 

&CT.  L 


ANNUITIES. 


1^ 


*»/ 


Yrs.  at  zper  cent 


43 
44 
45 


46 

47 
48 

49 

50 


51 

54 


85-48389 
89-04841 
92-7^1986 


96*50146 
100*39650 
104*40840 
108*54065 
112*79687 


iif*i8o;7 
Z2i''696ao 
126*34708 


^fer  cent.   4  per  cent.    a\  pfr  cent* 


96*84863 
101*23833 
105*78167 


110*01238 
n5*4i388 
121*02939 


125*27640 
I31»91384 
138-84997 


110*48403 

"5*35097 
X20'38826 
125*60185 
•130-99791 


i26*87io57 

I3»'94539 
139*26321 

X45*^3373 
152*66708 


146*09821 
153*67263 
161*58790 
1^9*85936 
178*50303 


136-58284 
142*36324 
U8*34595 


I3I'I.^750'  1 54' C. 1806 


»59*77377 
167*16472 

174*85131 

1 82-845  .-^  6 


187-53566 

196*97477 
206*83863 

7'i4637 


21 


5  per  cent. 


l4»-99334 
151-14301 
15970016 


168*68516 
17811942 
188*02539 
198*42666 
209-34800^ 


220*81540 
232*85617 

*45'49897 


6  per  cent. 


187-50758 
i99'758o3 

,aiV7435i 


226*50812 
241*09861 

*5  6-5  645  3 
272*95840 

a9o'33590 


308*75606 
328*28142 

48*97831 


258-7739^  I  370*9^701 


* 

1           t> 

.• 

.prABL.E   JJ. 

#- 

The  PHESENT  VALUE  of  an  An  nuity  of  tL 

Xn* -St  3  per  cent. 

3\  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

^i  per  cent. 

5  per  cent* 

6  per  cent* 

I 

0*97087 

0^96618 

.  0-96154 

0-95694 

0-95238 

0*94340  ; 

2 

X"9i347 

1*89909 

■i*886jo 

187267 

1-85941 

•   1*83339 

3 

3*82861 

2*80164 

2*7705.9 

2*74896 

2*72325 

2*67301 

4 

3*71710 

3-67308 

3-62990 

rs^Tsy 

3*54595 

3*46511 

5       '4-57971 

4-51505 

4-45^82 

4-38998 

4*3*9481 

4^21236 

6 

5*41719 

5'3^^5S  . 

5*24214 

•5*157^7  • 

3*07569 

4*9*732 

7 

6-23028 

6*ii45jt 
6*8739^ 

6'oo2o'5 

5*89270 

5*78637 

558238* 

8 

7*01969 

6*73274 

6*59589 

646321 

6*20979 

9 

7*78611 

.7*60769 

7*43535 

7*26879 

7*10782' 

6*80169 

10 

8-53020 

8-31661 

811090 

7*9 127  i 

7-72173 

7*36009' 

11 

9-25262 

V00155 

8-76048 

8*52892 

8  3054 I 

7-88687 

12 

995400 

-9'66333 

9'o8507 

9*11858 

8*86325 

8*38384 

13 

10*63496 

10*30274 

9-98565 

9*68285 

9*39.157 

885268 

14 

11*29607. 

10*92053 

10*56312 

10*22283 

9'89«64 

9*29498 

»5 

x«'9V^794 

11-51741 

11-11839 

10*73955 

10*37966 

9*71225 

"   16 

i2*5/>iio 

12*09411 

11*65230 

i  1-23402 

10*83777 

10*10590 

17 

13*16612 

iX'65i3a 

12*16567 

11*70719 

11*27407* 

10*47726 

18 

^S'7535^ 

13-18968 

1^*65930 

12*15999 

11*68959 

10*82760 

»9 

X4-3*38o 

13-709^4 

^z'^i^A 

12*519329 

12*085  3  2*" 

11*15812 

20 

14-87747 

.14*21240 

'3*59033 

a  3*00794 

12*46221 

11*46992 

M 

I5-4150» 

»4'69797 

14-02916 

13*40472 

12^82115 

'  11*79408 

•22 

X5-9369* 

15-16712 

14-45112 

^3*78442 

13*16309 

.12*04158 

n 

16*44361 

15*62041 

14*»5684 

14-14777 

13*48857 

•12*30338 

•*4 

«6-93554 

16*05837 

15*24696 

14-49548 

13*79864 

12*55040 

•    25 

.26 

17'4I3'5 

16*48151 

15-62208 

14-82821 

14*09394 

12*78336 

17*87683 

16*89035 

15-98277 

15*14661 

14-37519 

13*00317 

'»7 

18*32703 

17*28536 

26-32959 

15-45130 

M*64303 

13-21053 

^8 

18*76411 

17-66702 

16-66306 

15-74287 

14-89813 

13*40616 

29 

19-18845 

18-03577 

16-98371 

16-02189 

15*14107 

13-59072 

30 

19*60044 

18*39205 

17-29203 

16*28889 

15*37245 

13*76483  1 

31 

20*00043 

18*73628 

17*58849 

16*54439 

I5*59»8i 

13*91909 

3»     20-38877 

19*06887 

17*87355 

16-78889 

15*80268 

1408404 

33     20*76579 

19*39021 

18-14765 

17-02286 

16*00255 

1    14-23023 

1  34     21*13184 

19-70068 

18*41120 

17-24676 

16*19290 

14-36814 

U 

J  21.48721 

20*00066 

J8-66461 

17*46101 

16*37419 

14-49825  _ 

i.* 

* 

♦ 

'               < 

m 


ANNUITIES. 


Yrs. 

36 

^\.^  per  cent* 

• 

^y\  per  eefit. 

4  per  cent. 

a\ per  cent. 

5  per  cent* 

6  per  cent. 

2*1 '83  225 

20*29049 

10*90818 

17*66604 

16*54685 

14-62099 

37 

a2"i6724 

«P'5  70J3 

1^*14258 

17*86224 

16*71129 

?4-7>678 

38 

22*49  a  4'6 

20*84109 

IV367B6 

18*04999 

16*86789 

14-84602 

39 

2S'.So822 

211*10250 

I9'i8448 

18*22966 

17*0x704 

•14-94907 

40 

a3'ii47; 

ai"35507 

X9*79277 

18*40x58 

X7*i5909 

15*04630 

41 

23*41240 

>i-5?9^° 

J9'99;.05 

1 8-5  66 1 1 

»7"a9437 

15*13802 

4» 

13'70'36 

2i'83488 

20*18563 

i8'7»355 

17*4^/21 

J522454 

43 

23*98190 

22*06269 

»P'37079 

x8'8743i 

17-54591 

X5-3o6i7 

44 

24*25417 

22*28279 

20*54884 

19*0x838 

17*66277 

15-38318 

45 

14*5  J«  7 1 

22*49545 

20*72004 

191V635 

17*77407 

15-45583 

46 

14-77545 

22*70092 

10*88465 

'  i9-^88.i7 

17^800/ 

J5-51437 

47 

25*0247* 

22-89944 

ix*04Z94 

19*4147* 

17*98102 

Jt5*i8903 

'4« 

ft5*ft667i 

33*09124 

«i*i95n 

i$'5356i 

i8*c77i6 

15*65003 

49 

25*50166 

33*27656 

11*34147 

19*65136 

i8'x6873 

15*707^7 

50 

■»5'7>976 

a3*455^» 

31-48218 

X9*762oX 

x»*45593 

15-76186 

51 

»5*95i»3 

33*62862 

21*61749 

19*86795 

'8-33898 

15-81308 

5a 

26*16624 

•a3*79576 

31*747^8 

19*96933 

18-41807 

15'86i:j9 

Si 

a6*37499 

33*95726 

21*87267 

20*06634 

18*49340 

15*90697 

.M. 

26*57766 

24*11330 

21*99196 

2C'TC0l8 

i8*«6«ri5 

1^*04998 

The  Use  of  Table  L 

« 

T^  find  the  AMOUNT  o/'^rfl  Annuity  forborn 
any  number  of  years.  Take  put  the  amount  from 
the  ill  table,  for  the  propojfed  years'  and  rate  of 
intereil ;  then  multiply  it  by  the  annuity  in  quef- 
tion  $  and  the  pi'odu^  will  be  its  amount  for  the 
lame  number  of  years,  'and  rate  of  irtttt-eft.  ' 
^   And  the  convcrie  to  find  the  rate  of  time. 

ExAMp.  I.  To 'find  bow  much  an  annuity  of 
jol.  will  amount  £0  in  20  years  at  3^  percent. 
compound  iiitereft.— On  the  line  of  20  years,  and 
Sn  the  column  of  3)  per  cent,  ftands  '28*27968, 
which  is  the  amount  or  an  annuity  of  il.  for  the  2q 
years ;  and  tlierefore  28*27968  multiplied  by  50, 
gives  1413*984!.  or  X413I.  198.  8d.'  for  the  a^ifwer. 

Exam  p.  3.  In  what 'time  wil!  an  asmuity  of  20I. 
amount  to  xoool.  at  4  per  cent,  compound  ihte- 
ftft  ? — Here  the  amount  of  loool.  divided  by  3oI« 
the  annuity,  gives  50,  the  amount  of  xl.  aiuiuity 
f jr  the  lame  time  and  rate.  *  Then,  the  near  eft  ta- 
bular number  in  the  column  of  4  per  cent,  is 
49.96758,  which  ftandin^  on  the  line  of  2$,  ihews 
that  28  years  is  the  anf^\^er. 

Exam  p.  3.  If  it  be  required  to  find  at  what 
rate  q{  intereft  an  annuity  of  20].  will  amount  to 
^oool.  /brbom  for  38  years.  Here  1000  divided 
by  3c  g:ive8  <o  as  before^  Then  looking  along  the 
line  of  28  years,  for  the  neareft  to  this  number  50, 
t  find  49*96758  in  the  column  of  4  per  cent*  which 
is  thercrorc  the  rate  of  intereft  required. 

The  Use  of  Table  II. 

Exam  p.  i.  To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  an- 
nuity of  50I-  which  is  to  continue  ao  yrars,  at  3^ 
per  cent. — By  the  table,  the  prrfent  value  of  x  1'. 
tor  the  Cime  rate  and  time,  is  14.21240;  therc- 
fcre  14*1124  k  50  ^  7io*6»l.  or  710I.  X28.  4d. 
"  >refcnt  value  fought. 
IMP.  2.  To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  an- 
9f  %oU  to  Qonm&exice  10  yczrs  hcacci  anvl 


Jhen  jto  continue  for  40  years,  or  to  terminate  fu 
years  hence,  at  4  per  cent,  intereft. — In  fuch  ok$ 
as  this,  it  is  plain  we  hayc  to  find  the  oiffcrtnic 
between  the  prefent  values  of  two  equal  annuitie  ^, 
for  the  two  given  times ;  which  the-reforc  \vill  ^^ 
efre(5Ved  by  fubtrading  the  tabular  value  of  th:: 
one  term  from  that  of  the  other,  and  mulUpl)i»fi 
by  the  anrfJSty.    Thus, 

tabular  value  for  50  years  31*482x9 
tabular  value  for  10  years    8*1x090 

the  difference  13*371^8 
multiplied  by  20 

gives    •    •      367^1256 

or    •    •    ;      a67l.8s.6d.theanr\rcr. 

Sect.  II.   Contingent,  «r  Life  Annuities. 

The  value  of  annuities  for  life  is  dttermmed 
from  obfervations  made  on  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Dr  Halley,  Mr  Simpfon,  and  Monf.  dc  Moivre, 
are  gentlemen  of  diftiDg^iifhed  merit  in  calcula- 
tion«  of  this  kind. 

Dr  HAtLBY  )iad  rccowrfe  tb  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity at  Breflaw,  the  capita}  of  Silcfia,  as  a  piopcr 
ftandard  for  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  bein^  a 
place  pretty  central,  at  a  diftancc  ftom  the  lea, 
and  not  niuch'  crowded  with  trapckcrs  or  fo- 
reigners. •  Kc  pitches  upon  1000  perfoDs  all  born 
in  one  year,  and  obfcrves  how  jnany  of  thefc  wcrr 
alive  every  year,  from  their  birth  to  the  extin^ion 
of  the  Lift,  aikl  confequently  how  many.dcJ 
CTch  year,  as  in  the  firft  of  the  follpwing  Ubks ; 
which  is  well  adapted  to  Europe  in  general.  Bui, 
in  the  city  of  London,  \htri  is  obfcrved  to  be  a 
giratcr  difparity  in  the  births  and  burials. than  in 
any  other  place,  owing  probably  to  the  vaft  re- 
fort  of  people  thither,  in  the  way  of  commticc, 
from  all  x  :rtfi  of  the  knpwn  world.  Mr  Simpion, 
therefore  i;  order  to  have  a  table  pariioul^aDv*, 


SicT.II.  A    N    N    U 

k:ii  tj  this  populous  city,  pitches  upon  a  a  80 
pL  vi'*  all  born  in  the  fame  year,  and  records 
i»  LJiibtr  rcxnaining  alive  each  year  tiii  none 
tec  u  iJie. 

TABLE    III. 

DiHilley's Table  ea  s/j^  Bill^  o/'^Jqiita- 
Liir  at  Breslaw. 


1  "1 

^. 

Per/. . 

A. 

Per/. 

,     .        i 
/  :  h»a 

1          ^                 < 

*4     573  1 

47 

377 

70 

142 

i 

^S!i 

45 

567 

48 

367 

71 

I3t 

79S. 

36 

560 

49 

357 

7a 

120 

4 

760 

»7 

553 

50 

346 

73 

X09 

• 

1 

:3a 

iS 

546 

iS 

335 

74 

98 

it 

710 

»9 

539 

5» 

3U 

75 

88 

• 

692 

30 

531 

53 

3^3 

76 

78 

i 

6E0 

i» 

5»3 

54 

302 

77 

68 

9 

670 

3» 

515 

55 

292 

78 

58 

1: 

661 

33 

507 

56 

282 

79 

49 

II 

653 

34 

499  1  57 

27* 

8o 

41 

13 

646 

33 

490  1  58 

262 

81 

34 

I.; 

640 

36 

481  1  59 

25  a 

82 

28 

14 

<»34 

37 

47a  1  60 

242 

83 

13 

I? 

6tS 

38 

463  1  61 

'  a.?a  i 

84 

20 

16 

611 

59 

4M 

h* 

222'! 

85 

15 

t' 

616 

40 

445 

63 
U4 

212   { 

86 

XX 

ii 

6to 

41 

436 

«oi  ' 

87 

8 

0 

604 

42 

4^7  1  65 
417  "  66 

192  1 

88 

5 

:o 

598 

43 

182 

89 

3 

31 

594 

44 

407      67 

171  • 

90 

X 

:j 

586 

45  397      68  1  16 

46  387      69  1  ira  . 

91 

0 

»i 

5:9 

TABLE    IV. 

MiS;«rsox's  Table  on  the  Bills  ©/"Moiita- 
LiTY  af  London. 


At'^ 

\?crf. 

L-v. 

A. 

Pfrf. 

A. 

Per/, 
liv. 

1  ^ 

Per/, 

liv* 

5 

iito 

«4 

434 

48 

220  1  7a 

59 

1 

S70 

»5 

4^6 

49 

ai»  1  73 

54 

1 

700 

26 

418 

50 

304  B  74 

491 

i 

«J5 

a? 

410 

51 

196  i  75 

45 

4 

^ 

28 

402 

5* 

188  8  76 

4X 

5 

580 

29 

394 

53 

180  1  77 

38 

6 

554 

30 

385 

54 

173  1  78 

35 

7 

551 

3« 

376 

55 

165 

79 

3a 

1 

?41 

3» 

367 

56 

^58 

80 

29 

9 

5i3 

33 

358 

57 

151 

81 

26 

13 

5»4 

34 

349 

58 

144 

82 

23 

U 

J»7 

35 

340 

59 

137 

83 

20 

12 

;io 

36 

33t 

60 

130 

84 

«7 

t   * 

504 

37 

3** 

61 

123 

85 

14 

u 

49S 

38 

3t3 

62 

117 

86 

12 

i; 

49a 

39 

3C4 

63 

III 

87 

10 

1*6 

4S6 

40 

a94 

64 

105 

88 

8 

»7 

480 

41 

284 

65 

99 

89 

6 

'«  .  474 

42 

274 

66 

93 

90 

? 

U    468 

43 

264 

67 

87 

91 

4 

;o 

461 

44 

^55 

68 

81 

1  92 

3 

:j 

4?$ 

45      246  1 

69       75 

:93 

2 

^'  !  448 

46     237  1 

70       69 

94 

I 

11 

441  li  47      228   I 

71       64       1         0  1 

1    T    r  E    S.  i8$ 

From  the  preceding  tables  the  ptofiabffity  of  thd 
continuance  or  cxlin^ion  of  human  Bfe  is  eftima- 
ttd  as  follows. 

I.  The  probability  that  a  perfon  of  a  giTcn  age 
ihall  live  a  certain  number  of  years,  is  meafured 
by  the  proportion,  which  the  number  of  perfoni^ 
living  fit  the  propofed  age  has  to  the  difference 
between  the  faid  number,  and  the  number  of  per- 
ibns  living  at  the  given  age. 

Thus,  if  it  be  demanded,  what  chance  a  per- 
fort  of  40  years  hns  to  live  feven  years  longer  ? 
From  445,  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  40  yeara 
of  age  in  Dr  Hall^y's  Uble,  fubtradt  377",  the 
number  of  perfons  living  at  47  yeJirs  of  age,  and 
the  remainder,  68,  is  the  pumbcr  of  perfons  that 
died  during  thefe  7  vears ;  and  the  probability,  or 
chance  that  the  perfon  in  the  quehiori  fhal)  live 
thefe  7  years,  is  as  377  to  68,  or  nearly  as  $\  to  1. 
B)r  Mr  Simpfon's  table,  the  chance*  is  fomcthing^ 
lefs  than  that  of  4  to  x. 

n.  If  the  year,  to  which  a  perfon  of  a  given  age 
has  an  equal  cliance  of  arriving  before  he  dies,  be 
acquired,  it  may  be  found  thi^s :  Find  half  the 
number  of  perfons- living  at  the  given  age  in  the 
tables,  and  in  the  column  of  age  you  have  the 
year  required. 

Thus,  if  the  que(tion  be  put  with  refpeft  to  a 
perfon  of  30  years  of  age,  the  number  of  that  age 
in  Dr  Halley's  table  is  531,  the  half  whereof  is 
265",  which  is  found  in  the  ta\>le  between  57  and 
58  years ;  fo  thrit  a  perfon  of  30  years  has  an  c- 
qual  chance  of  living  between  27  and  28  years 
looeer. 

in.  By  the  tables,  the  premium  of  infurance 
upon  lives  may  in  fome  meafurc  be  regulated. 

Thus,  the  chance  that  a  perfon  of  25  years  has 
to  live  another  year,  is,  by  Dr  Halley's  table,  as 
80  to  X  ;  but  the  chance  that  a  perfon  of  50  years 
has  to  11^  a  year  longer  is  only  30  to  x.  And, 
confequently,  the  premium  for  infuring  the  for- 
mer ought  to  be  to  the  prcmuium  for  infuring  the 
latter  for  one  year,  ^  30  to  80,  or  aa  3  to  8« 

In  order  to  facilitate  computations  of  annuities 
on  lives,  Monf.  de  Moivre  aflumed  the  age  of  86 
as  the  ptmoft  probable  extent  of  life,  and  fuppo* 
fed  that  equal  numbers  died  at  all  ages,  fo  that  of 
86  perfons  bom  at  the  fame  time,  it  might  be  ex- 
pelled one  would  die  each  year  till  the  whole  * 
DC  cxtip^.  The  difference  between  any  propofed 
age  and  86  is  called  the  complement  ot  hie. 

Prob.  I.  To  determine  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  1 1.  to  continue  during  the  life  of  a  perfon  of  a 
given  age,  allotvan^  compound  intercft  at  a  given 
rate. 

It  has  been  fliown,  concerning  annuities  cer« 
tain,  that  if  r  be  put  fpr  the  amount  of  x  1.  and 
its  intcreft  for  a  year,  the  prcfent  value  of  x  I. 
payable  at  the  end  of  x, .  21  or  more  years  is  cx« 

prcflcd  by  — ,  -r  &c.  But  as  the  right  to  each  an- 
nual payment  depends  on  the  continuance  of  ]ife» 
we  muft  multiply  each  of  thefe  terms,  by  the 
number  exprefling  the  probability,  that  the  annui- 
tant ihall  hve  to  the  end  of  x,  2,  or  more  yearl. 
Now,  if  n  reprcfents  the  number  of  perfbos  alive 
at  any  age,  and  a  the  number  of  perfons  that  die. 
.  in  ihc  firft  year  tbercaitcr,  then  t^^e  p"-'**—  -* 
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"perfons  that  live  to  the  end  of  that  year,  i9  » — a*  the  annnity  required.     Here/  is  the  pfef<fnl 

Buttheprobabilityofthe  happening  of  any  evenly  -value  of  xl.  due  at  the  end  of  the  com  pic 

is  meafured  by  a  nadion,  whofe  numerator  is  the  ment  of  the  ]ife  in  queftion,  which  may  be  c  i 

number  of  chances  it  has  to  happen,  and  whofe  ther  computed  arithmetically^  or  taken  from  i 

denominator  is  the  number  of  chances  it  has  both  table  of  the  prefent  value  of  1 1.    But  the  abov< 

^ ^  theorem   may  be   alfo   accommodated   to   oui 

to  happen  and  fiul,  therefore will  reprefent  II.  tabk>  €or  putting  the  prefent  value  of  il.  an< 


the  chance  a  perfon  of  that  age  has  to  live  another    nuity  for  the  complement  of  life,  or 

y^r.    In  like  manner  putting  b  for  the  number 

cf  perfons  that  die  is  the  courfe  of  the  fecond    get  the  preTcnt  value  of  the  life  annuity  of  il.  e 


year,  the  probability  that  the  annuitant  ihall  live 
•to  the  end  of  a  years  is and  fo  on»    Theic- 


iore  the  v4ue  of  the  lannuity  is  -^7-^  +  -— r  oCC. 


n  r 


n  r* 


continued  to  the  exUrmity  of. life. 

If  we  aflume  Mr  de  Moivre's  hypothefis,  n  is 


qualto  1  — —A.    This  theorem  may.be  expref 

fed  in  words  at  length,  as  foQows : 

Rule.  Find. the  complement  of  life ;  and«  hy 
Table  II,  find  the  value  of  zl.  annuity  for  fhe 
years. denoted. by  the  laid  complement ;  multiplr 


^tqiv^l  to  the  complement  of  life,  and  /i,  bt  Sec.  this  value  by  the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year,  and  di- 

each  equal  to  z,  and  the  pre<;eding  feiies  becomes  videthe  produA  by  the  complement  of  life  ;  tht  n 

^    J       „ jj  fubtraift  the. qv.ot.  from  z  ;  divide  the  remainder 

J-  — -jf  &c.  which  feiics  is  the  difference  by  the  inlerefl:  of  il.  for*a  year ;  and  this  lait  que* 

^ '"         ^  will  be  the  value  of  the  annuity  fought ;  or,  in 

^         J         J  I        / 1         2  other  words,  the  number  of  years  purcbafe  the 

between (-  --  -^-  -  j-  &c.  and \-( 1-  -t  annuity  is /Worth, 

^  Exam  p.    What  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of 

+  -r  Sec)    The  former  of  thefc  being  a  geom^-  1 1.  for  an  age  of  50  years,  inteieft  at  5  per  cent,  f 

'^  -86 


trical  feries  is  equal  to 


={if 


5oare^ven. 


36  complement  of  life. 

J   N  J ^  By.the  tables  the  value  is,  z 6.5  468 

iiye  put /  = --^.  1 —^,  and  the  latter  is  equal  to    AniountoTzLTor  ayear,      1.0$ 
'     /  r     z  _ 


^    ^J     r  n  I  I  r    \ 


n — X  ,  n — % 


I— A         J         / 1 — f,  r 

flcctojitennsisequalto-r-T-^—  X  I ^*  ' 

^  r— z        «        \r — z 


82.7340 
1654.68 

^— — i^— -^^^ 

Complemcnt.of  li^e,  36)1 7.374i4o(.j8zd  15 
From  unity,  viz.  z. 000000 
Subtract  .4826z5 

Intereft  of  zl.  .05)-5Z 7385(10.34 77  ^"^^^"6^^^ 


(n^j  +p).T^n 


n»  r 


By  the  preceding  problem  is  conftrufted  the 
the  value  of    following  table. 


T  A  B  L  E  V, 
The  VAIUB  a/iL  annuity /br  a  single  life. 


Age, 

1^<-- 

iiper  c. 

4perc, 
16^8 

Aipere.  $  per  c. 

6  per  c. 
^1 2T8"4 

9=10 

19.87 

lb.27 

15.67      14.61 

8s=il 

«9-74 

18.16 

16,79 

1559    »4-54 

12.79 

7=12 

19.60 

18.05 

16.70 

15.^*     14.4S 

12.74 

13     «9-47 

17-94 

6.60 

15.44    14.41 

12.69 

6=14    1933 

17.82 

16.51 

15-36 1  14-34 

12.63 

15    19.  i<) 

17.71 

16.41 

15.27     14.27 

2.58 

16    19.05 

*7-59 

16.31 

15.19 

14.20 

5=171  18.90 

i7-47 

16.21 

15.. 0 

I4.>2 

11.48 

*  18    18.76 

17.^4 

i6.io 

i^  01 

14.05 

1 2.42 

19    18.61 

17.22 

1600 

14,92 

'  .-9" 

»*-36, 

4=r  20 :  18.46 

•17.09 

15.89, 

H.«^ 

J3-8V, 

11.30 

SZCT.  ft- 


ANNUITIES. 


'91 


4f'-  1  J/«->'l 

35>rf. 

4p*^rc, 

\\pfrc. 

5  pfr  c. 

6  p£i    f . 

21 

i«.3o 

16.96 

15.78 

H74 

13-81 

12.24 

3Z 

18.15 

16.83 

1567 

14.64 

M  73 

it;i8 

23 

17.99 

i6.7<J 

'5-55 

«4.54 

t3.'4 

12.11 

3=12 

1^83 

16.56 

15.4A 

I4.4..< 

.>3-5 

12.04  ' 

»5 

17.66 

16.42 

«5-32 

•43 

i^47 
^37 

11.98 

26 

17.50 

16.2  b 

15.2. 

14.  ^  ( 

1 1.91 

a? 

*7-33 

16.13 

15.07 

14.  i    S 

13.28 

11.84  ^ 

28 

17.15;. 

15.98 

14.95 

14.02 

5'»9 

•i.,6: 

29 

l6.r;S 

^5-^3 

14.82 

13  9C' 

13.09 

ii.'')9  ' 

30 

i6.tto 

15.68 

14.')8 

1-79 

12.99 

11.61  ' 

i^3< 

16.6a 

«5-53 

H.55 

13.67 

12.88 

^^S3 

3» 

16.44 

j     5-37 

14.41 

»3-55 

12.78 

11.45 

J3 

16.25^ 

1521 

14.27 

'3-43 

12.67 

11.36  ' 

3+ 

16.06 

1  '5-04 

14.13 

"3-30 

12.56 

11.28 

_     35 

15.86 

'  1487 

13.98 

i3.«7 

12.45 

11.19 

36 

15.67 

14.70. 

13.83 

^304 

«*-33 

11.10 

37 

15.46 

'  14.5* 

13.68 

1 3.9.1 

12.21 

11.00 

38 

15.2^ 

H-34 

^35^ 

12.77 

1 2.09 

10.97 

r^$9 

15.05 

;  14-16 

13.36 

12.63 

11.97 

10.81 

40 

14.84 

'  «3-98 

13.20 

12.48 

11.84 

10.70 

4« 

«4-63 

.  «3-79^ 

13.0^ 

12.34 

11.70 

10.60 

4» 

14.4 1 

j  13.60 

12.86 

12.18 

11.57 

10.49  • 

43 

14.19 

■  «3-40 

12.68 

12.03 

11.43 

10.38 

44 

13.96 

1  «3-2o 

12.50 

11.87 

1 1.29 

10.26 

45 

»3-73 

'  ia.99 

12.32 

11.71 

11.14 

10.14  , 

46 

*3-49 

12.78 

12.13 

11.55 

io;99 

10.02  1 

47 

^3-^5 

12.57 

C1.94 

11.37 

10.84 

9.89  , 

4« 

i3>oi 

12.35 

11.75 

11.19 

10.68 

9.76 

49 

12.76 

12.13 

11.55 

11.01 

.  10.51 

9.63 

50 

12.51 

11.90 

11.34 

10.83 

«o-3S 

9.49  • 

12.26 

11.67 

11.13 

10.64 

10.18 

9-35 

5« 

11.99 

11.44 

16.9* 

10.44 

»o.oo 

9.20 

53 

J '.73 

11. 20 

iu.70 

16.24 

9.82 

9.05 

54 

11.46 

10.95 

10.48 

10.C4 

9-6< 

8.89  , 

56, 

11.18 

10.7c 

10.2^ 

9-^5 

9.4-J 
9.24 

873 

10.90 

.10.44 

10.01 

9.61 

8.56 

57 

10.62 

10. 1 8 

'    9-77 

9  39 

9.0  4 

8.39  ' 

53 

10.32 

9.91 

9-5'3 

9.1" 

8.8^ 

8.21 

1 

59 

10.03 

9.64 

9.27 

8.<, 

8.61 

8.02 

60 
tfi 

9  73 

936 

9.02 

8.6 

.    8.3(, 
8.j6 

•    7.83  ' 

9.4^ 

9.0H 

8.75 

84. 

7.6 

62 

9.11 

8.79 

8.48 

8.2. 

'    7.93 

7  43  , 

63 

8.79 

8.49 

8.20 

7  9-^ 

768 

7.22 

64 

8.46 

&.19 

7.92;     7,6^ 

.    7.45 

6.99 

65 

8.13 

7.88 

7.63      7-4' 

7.18 

6.77 

66 

7-7^ 

7.56 

7.33 

7.-  • 

6.91 

^'S?: 

67 

7.45 

7.24 

7-03 

6.S: 

k 

6.64 

6.29 

6a 

7.10 

6.90 

6.71 

654 

6.36 

6,04 

69 

6.74 

6,^6 

6.39      6.2; 

6.07 

5.78 

70 

6.38 

6.22 

6.06      5.92 

5.77 

5-5' 

7> 

6.01 

5.87 

5-73      5'^<^ 

5.47 

5.23 

72 

5-^3 

5.50 

5-38 

5.26 

S'lS 

4.94 

73 

5*5 

5-.H 

,    5.03 

4-95 

4-83 

4.64 

74 

4.85 

4.76 

4.67      4.58 

4-49 

4  3*1 

_      75 

4-45 

4-37 

4.29      4.22 

I   4->4 

4.00 1 
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4^r».ii,  >      f-fa  doulilr  produa ;  Acif  Ikh  Ibi  Qin  of  tk  lef£- 

Ijllini^a>>ir<llElUtI,UkuT1»li><»:o.liit 

UclL^fH, li.it  Ir^  Iti  AiuUt  pradua  I  dMli  tliipndiia  tf 

l(i*4t  tunittabo'tbj  ibr  iitai  ■imilf.  wilf  bt  the  fOatatxttt  anr^n  Jiiri. 

^oribrirjaijllilihr  C^  i.iirptab.i.  WajI  ii  Uii -.ilur  df  Ibcir  Joat  Iho,  nckanlif 

Pi».4,l%ihdlbenlu(f  ibciinlt(irdGfr  iBititt  at ttrrimf.f 
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■■>>IfBF'UAr,l>JllitrT«i9d«inU 
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'"^^a^i™ 


-    .       -      ..'i^hrtH—mit. 

jcht-    of  iHeaty  or  (Mrlfpfift^^  «■  *b«<  *^  (unt< 


^^    ^' 


1X1*2 


i^'^lSl^'^J'J^ 


nlk«4f    ly  lencTiilr  IHU' jfaf' Cnnkin^  aoie  t 


I'j  "'ood  !■  UUk  fi^  >•  t,7b  tic  wtSTrMk  iMl  (( 

Kr.htnmh  niUiBi.  the  |lli  pst  i<  lU  wlstipiUic  dcU. 

irmwtdii-  It  <•■■  DUt^^^Hil  ditm  if  lum  in  ihi 

mUeiircn  tUtdttreKe  m  tWir  H^wa^  ■fldnof  !»■ 

jpnflonHd  nwiDf:  i1  ■iflfe  ■MoBHbcf  frfQ-lbc  difrn* 

r^perHluil  bnhcrTp  bianiRnEra)»  of  tAtf^brm 

rriunbrroF  6aio  ■  mcui  aHgfi,  b«l  i^  lo  (lot  rich   , 

4lua,  who  vTio,  beiDC  Iw  wnad  to  mifTTBifc  cqnAor 


ANN  C    196    >  ANN 

4ri)llii^tHeirx:%pii<U  for  a  rtvutAic^  that  wouid  lad        Annular  tiGAMENT*  a  ftrong  Itgamcnt,  et 

JuA  as  long  and  no  longer  than  they  wifhcd.  But  compainng  the  wrifl ;  after  the  manntr  of  a  br; 

in  Britainy  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the  celet;  alfo  the  ligament  of  the  tarfus.  Thefphinc 

greateft  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants  ter  mufcle  of  the  anm  is  alfo  called  annuloris,  c 

are  generally  the  people  who  advance  jsioncy  to  atmular  mufcle,  from  its  figure. 
^Qvernment.    By  advancing  it  they  do  inot  mean      'Annular  pRoCESSt  a  procefs  of  the  Medull 

|o  dimiiiiOif  Imt,   on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  oblongata  \  fo  called  by  Dt  Willis,  .becaufe  it  fui 

4heir  nvorcantile  capitals ;  and  unleTs  they  expe^ed  rounds  the  fame  much  like  a  ring, 
to  fell  with  fouie  profit  their  fliare  in  the  fubfcrip-       '*  ANNULA^V.  adj.  [from  atoiiJuj,  Lit.]   I 

tion.for  a  new  loan,  they  never  would  fubfcribe.  the  form  ot  riog^s.^-Becaule  c6Rtinua1  rtfpiiatiii 

^ut  if  by  advancing  their  money  they  were  to  pur-  ]8'necefl*aty,  the  wind-pipe  is  made  with  annulet 

jChafe,  inftead  of  perpetual  annuities,  annuities  cartilages,  that  thp  Gdes  of  it  may  not  flag  ao 

{6t  lives  only,  whether  their  own  or thofe  of  othet*  fdj  together.    Jtay. 

people,  they  would  i:ot  always  be  fo'likely  to  fell        XKNULATA,  in  Zoology.    See  Coluber. 
Ihem  with  a'  prC^.'   Annuities  upon  their  own        !*  (i.)  ANNULET,  n./  [from  annuliu^  Lat 

lives  they  ^ould  always  fell  with  lofs ;  bccaufe  no  i.  A  little  rin^.    a.  [In  heraldry .](  A  'diffeTcnce  c 

inan  will  give  for  an  annuity  ypon  the  life  of  an-  mark  of  diitm^icviy  which  the  fifth  brother  ( 

ipther  whofeage  and  ftateare  nearly  the  fame  with  ;lny  family  oOght  to  bear  in  his^coat  of  arms.   ; 

Ills  own,  the  (ame  price  which  he  would  ^^ve  for  annuUtj  are  alfo  a  part  of  the  coat-armour  of  fen 

ione  upon  his  iiwu.  Aja  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  ral  families ;  Xhey  5vere  anciently  reputed  a  maik  ( 

third  perfon,  irideed,  is,* no' doubt,  of  equal  valui  Mobility  and  junfili^ion,  it  being  the  cufiomc 

to  the  buyer  and  the  icjlef  s  but  its  real  value  be-  p^rclatcs  to  receive  their  invcAiture^r  hactdvm  k 

gins  to  diminiih^  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  annuluni.    4.  [Irf  architedure.]    Toe  fmatl  liqia 

^nd  continues  to  do  fo  more  and  more  as  l^ng  as  hnembers  in  the  Dorick  capita],  under  the  qu^^i 

it  fubfifts.  -  it  can  nearer,  therefore,  make  fo  con-  ter  round,  are  called  4;»ff//^rj.    5.  JnnuUt  is  a!i 

4fepient  a  transferable  ftodc  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  ufed  for  a  narroW  flat  moulding  common  to  otk 

ipf  which  the  real  value  may  be  foppofcd  '^ways  p^rtfl  of  (he  colij'min ;  fo  caljle'd,  becaofe  it  encon 

the  fame,  or  very 'nearly  Ac  fame.        <  pafTes  the  column  round.    CbamAen, 

"    *  ANNUITY.  n.f,(anfjuit^f  Fr.]    t.  A  yearly  »    (a.)  Annulet,  in  architedure.  See  Jr.    Iti 

t^ent  to  be  piidYop^erm  of  life  or  years.  The  dii-  the  fame  noemlier  which  Vitruvius  calls  2fi!d 

ferences  between  lament  and  an  annuity  vcc^  that  Palladio,  a  lifii/' or  cln&utrc;  Scamozzi,  and  M 

fvery  rent  is  goingout  of  land;  but  an  aMnui-  Brown,  A/iferc^litonf  tifi^  tlneoy  eye-brow,  ffiwin 

ty  charges  otily  the  granter,  or  his  heirs,  that  have  and  rabbit. 

^(Tets  by  defcept.    T^e  fecond  diflfeience  i6,  that,        (3.)  ANNULEf,  in  heraldry.  See  f  i.    Amor.' 

for  the  recovery  of  an  annuity;  no  a^ron  lic8,'but  the  Romans  it  reprefented  liberty  and  nobility.  J 

iDnly  the  writ  of  annuity  againft  the  granter,  his  alfo  denotes  flrength 'and  eternity,  by  reafon  of  it 

heirs,  or  fiicceffors ;  but  of  a  rept,  the  fame  ac*  drcalar  form.    ^ 

tions  ]ie  as  do  of  land.    The  third  di{ftrcnce  is,        ANNULLING,  [from  a</,  to,  ^nd  nuilusf  no^Ci 

^hat  an  annuity  is  never  taken  for  alTets,  becaufc  See  To  Annul.  *  • 

it  is  no  freehold  in  law ;  nor  fliall  lie  put  in  cxc-        *  To  ANNUMERATE.  r.  ^.  {annumeroj  I^t 

Icution  upon  a  ftatute  merchant,  Hatute  flaple,  or  To  add  to  a  former  numb^^f*}  \0  unite  to  funx 

elegit,  as  a  tent  may.    Co-sveL    2.  A  yearly  al-  thing  before  mentioned. 

lowance.— He  wiaa'  generalty  knowu  to  be  the  fon        *  aNNUMERATION-  »•/•  [annum^rtttiv,  Lat 

pf  one  earl,  and  brother  to  another,  whoTupplieil  Addition  to  a  former  number.  '  1 

pis  expence,  beyond  what  bis  annuity  from  his  fa>>        ANNUNpiADA>  or  Annuntiata,  a  dcvf 

Iher  would  bear.    C/tfrf»//0^.  fnihation<fommOT  to  fc viral  orders,  bt*lh  reli|ri 

'   ANNUITY  OF  Ti£NDs,  in  Scots  law,  a  certain  ous  and  military  t  inllltutcd  with  a  vitw  to  tl- 

propoi^ion  of  the  tiends  of  ere^ed  benefices  for-  Annunciation.     (Sce^  i,  a,  ^  5.}    i.  A  tcIi 

Ixverly  payable  to  the  crowoi  but  now  gone  into  gious  orders  -inftituted  in  123a,  by  7  Eortntii^ 

jlifufc."  *    .       ,  merchants,  called  ^fM'i/r/,  q.  d.  &rv^/i//.    i.  ^ 

*    *  To  ANNUL.  V.  a,  [from  nulius.]    z.  To  nunnery  at  Boufges,  founded  by  Joan,  qucciic 

tnake  void  fto  nullify ;  to  abrogate  ;  fo  aboliih.*^  France,  aAe^  her  divorce  from  Xlewis  XII.    3.  i 

That  which  ^ives  force  to  the  law,  is  the  authority  nunnery  founded  by  a  Gcnoefelady  in  i6co.   i 

tbatena^s  It;  and  whoever  deflroys  this  autho-  A  friarV,  founded  by  catdinal  Torrecrematai  ^ 

irity,  docit,  in  effect,  annul  the  law.  kogcrj,  ^.  To  Komc,in  1460' ;  the  managers  of  which  arept)w| 

f'cduce  to  nothing ;  to  obliterate. —  -  '  fo  yery  ncb-»  that  they  give  fortunes  of  (ixty  Komi| 

'       Light,  the  pure  work  of  God,  to  mc*scxtindt^  trowne  to  above  400  giils,  on  the  annrverfiary  ^ 

And  all  her  various  objc^s  of  delight  the  Annunciation.  *  -  5.  The  knights  of  the  annoil 

jinmtJi% 'y\h\ch  might  in  p4rt  my  grief  have  tiada,  was  a  military  order,  inAitqtcd  in  ij6ii  bj 

ea&'d.".    •  Milton,  Amad<rus  VL  duke  of  Savoy;  in  memory  6f  A 

*  ANNULAR.  (fJj,  [from  annulut.  Lat.]  'In  madeus  L  who  defended' the  Ule  of  Rhodes  agAin^ 

(he  form  ora  ring*— -That  they  might  not»  In  bend-  the  Turks.    It  was  at  firfl  called  the  older  of  tl 

Ing  the  arm  ot  kg,  rife  up,  te  has  tied  tl:cm'to  True  Lovers  Knots  ;  in  memoiy  of  a  bracelet 

the  bones  by  atmuiar  ligaments.  '  CLvync,  hair  prefented  to  the  founder  by  a  bdy ;  bnt, 

'  Annular  cartilage;   the  ftcond  cartilag:e  on  the  election  of  Amadeus  VIIL  to  the  ponU' 

'the  larynx,  bclug  round,  and  iuviftipg  the  whole  cate,  its  name  was  changed  for  that  of  the  Jmx 

nx  ;  calkd  alfo  cricoiJi^^,   '  Ciadof  in  1434,  The  great  collar  of  the  order,  »hi^ 

ijNULAn  *iNGga,  the  fourthi  or  rioj  fin^cn  the  knfghts  wear  on  pullic  p^cofionsi  weighs  ij 

••        !••.•:"  .^      .       '      ^       -  •    ciowll 
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bf  £his  preparation  3  or  4  grains  may  be  given  (2.)  Anomalistical  year,  in  aftronomy,  ii 

Tor  a  dofe.    By  diflblving  the  opium  thiM  in  wa-  alfp  called  the  Periodical  Tear.  The  fpace  of  timd 

'ter,  we  get  rid»  not  onlv  of  its  grols  parts,  but  belonging  to  this  year  is  greater  than  the  tropkA^ 

alio  of  its  relinouSy  whicn  are  .found  pdore  pemi-  year,  00  account  of  the  procefllon  of  the  equinox^ 

cious  than  the  reft ;  and  by  dividing  it  afterwards  es.    See  Astronomy.                                     | 

ivithfugar,  the  medicine  is  rendered  more  uni;  \  (i.)*  ANOMALOUS. tf/^V[«^r/a;. and •'^^. 

ibrm^  foluble,  and  mifcible'With  animal  fluids.  Irregular ;  out  of  rule ;  deviating  from  the  ger.cr:^ 

(3.)  Anodyne  balsam  i&made  of  CftAile  foap,  methodor  analogy  of  things:  It  isapplicd,in  gram 

camphor,  fafiron,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  digelte4  m  mar,  to  words  deviating  from  the  common  ruU  so 

a  land  heat.     It  is  recommended  not  only  for  infledtion  ;  and,  in  aftronomy ,10  the  fcemingly  ir 

procuring  eafe  in  the  molt.Tacking  extremities  of  regular  pdotions  o?  the  planets. — ^Therc  wiU  aixU 

JKUD9  but  alfo  for  aflifting  in  difcharging  the  pec-  anomaki^  difturbances,  not  only  in  civil  and  ar 

cant  matters  that  occafioned.it.    This  ballam  is  tlficial,  (mt  alfo  in  military  officers.     Brvum\ 

much  the  lame  with  the  ijEiodarn  opodeldoc.  Vulgar  Errourj.-r-^c  being  acquainted  with  foiiL 

ANOIB.    See  Aney.'  charadlers,of  every  fpeegh,  you  may  at  pWl'ir- 

*  To  ANOINT,  v.  a.  [oindre^  enolnJre ;  part,  make  him  underftand  anonutlotu  pronttnciatioa 

«!»/»  enoinuy^'^  x.  To.riib  over  with  ui^dtuous  Voider. — Metals  are  gold,  'filver,  copper,  tir 

mattery  as  oil,  or  unguents.^-  lead  and  iron  :  to  which  we  may  join  that  anoma 

Jinointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom.  Shakejp,  Utu  body,  quicklllver,  qr  mercury.    Lockf, 

—Thou  (halt  have  olive  trees  throughout  all  thy  '   (2.)  Anomalous  Nouns.   In  thofe languages 

toafts,  but  thou  (halt  not  oTioint  thyfelf  vcrith  the  wherein  the  nouns  are  Hecliaed'by  gcnden,  num 

o3:  for  thine  olive  (hall  caft  his  friait.    Deut,  ber$,  and  cafes,  fuch  as  the , Greek  and  Lau- 

gaviii.  40.    %» To  (aiear;  ip  be  rubbed  upon. —  there  are  a  vaft  number  of  anomalous  noun* 

Wami  waters  then  in' brazen  caldrons  borne*  which  are  either  defective,  redundant  or  variibV 

Are  pouPd  to  wafh  his  body,  Joint  by  joint,  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  particulars.    Thus  Hi/ 


And  fragrant  oils  tl^e.^iffenM  limbs  anoint.  and  arma^  want  the  fmgular ;  aer  and  xvun^  th 

:Prjfden»  plural  ;.c^aw  i«raAta. the  genitive  ;/«5^*.r  wan' 

3.  To  confecrate J)y  iin^ion.—  four  cales,  afid  McLtf  Eve  :    cetera  wants  th 

"I  would  not  fee  thy  (liter,  maTculine,  quffyuijf  the  feminine,  skudpltu,  both 

In  his  imointed.flcHk^1fy:k  boari(h  fangs.  ShajeA.  ^gaip  ccelum^  plural,  ce^^  ^nd  locus  ^  loci  or  local: 

(i.)  •  AN01NT£R.  n.  /•  [from  anoint.]  The  vanablcVand  materia f  9t$aterie\^  atUr^  eihra^  C^ 

p^fon  that  anoint?*  are.re(iundant.    But  it  is  not  ip  }}'  in^exion/*  c 

(2.)  Anointers*  a   religious   4?$   in  Tome  declenfion -alone,  that  nouns  are  anomAiOu:>.  Ai 

parts  of  England,  fo  called  from  the  ceremony  je^ivesarealfoft^eauentlyfoihcomparifon'.' Thu 

-they  ufed  or  anointing  all  perfons  before  they  ad*  ^/ipj,  \^  the  regular  rule  bf  cohipaa ifon,  ihuu' 

Toitted  them  into  their  i^hurch.    They  founded  have  homor^  .honijfmusf  in  the  comparative  .•' 

their  opinion  of  anointing  upon  the  fifth  Qf  James^  fuperlative  degrees ;  inftead  of  which  it  has;//o. 

•verfes  14  and  15.        '    '      '  and  opticus.    The  fame  adjedive  is  equally  aU 

ANOLE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  li.zsrd  com^  malous  in.  the  Greeks  as  wen  as  extremely  rcd^c 

Tnon  in  the  Welt  Indies,  about  houfesand  planta-  dant ;  myuhi\  having  no  fewer.than  feveu  coir.pjr: 

tions.    It  is  of  the  ^ze  of  the  common  lizard  of  tives,  Mf^^  «^ii«»,  ^iXrun^  fee^t  «(<>V}^'t  •^•^ 

Europe,  but  its  heaa  is  longer,  itslkin  of  a  yel-  and  x^^V^*  and. four  fuperlatives,  «i*ir<r,  /3ar,f« 

lowifh  colour,  an&  its.bapk  vanegated  with  green,  ft^rtr^,  and  x«r«f»  all  of  which  are  completely  * 

*bluey  and  grey  lines  running  from  the  neck  to  the  nomalpus^in  their  ^rmation.    In  the  EngHlh  la: 

.tail.    They  creep  into  holes  at  night,  and  make  a  guage,*  which  has  ncithtr  *^fcnders  nor  cafes,  tli 

continual  and  very  di (agreeable  noifi: ;  in  the  day  tew  anomalous  nouns  it  has  sure  only  fo  in  numtx 

they  are  always  in  motion.  and  comparifon«     Thus  the  fubftantive,  asrd 

ANOLYMPIAp?S,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  Wants  tliie  lingular,  .and  Sir  wants  xh€  plural.  Tii 

l)y  the  Eltans  to  thoTe  Olympic  games  which  had  adje^lves,  good  and  evil,  inftead  of  forming  t^c 

'been  celebrated  under  the  diredtion  of  the  Fifzans  comparatives  and  fuperlatives,  according  to  ttj 

and  Arcadians.  The  Elians  claimed  the  Tole  right  ufual  rule  by  adding  er  and  e/J,^  {yrhich  wuul 

of  managing  the*  Olympic  games,  in  which  they  make  gooder^  goode/t^  eviUry  rvilejf fYhayc  the  vcf 

••fometimes  met  with  competitors.     The  civtti  irregular  dejgrees  of  ^/^rr,  ^5^,  aa\d  <wor/c,  ^^j 

Olympiad  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the  Arcadi-  The  adjedhve,  little,  affords  an  inftancc  of  a  do\ 

ans,  by  whom' the  Elians  'vicrc  at  that  time  re-  ble  anomaly  in  Its  compaiifon^  being  both  inru 

duced  very  low :  this,  as  well  as  thoCe  managed  lar  in  the  formation  of  Its  degrees*  lefi  and  u-- 

'by  the  inliabitants  of  Pifa,  they  called  ffvoXv^TiMS^,  jand  redundant^  ^by  b^vin^  aiiother  comparaln 

•that  is,  "  unlaw^  OIynipi:a[ds ;"  and  left  them  'l^r» 

out  of  their  annals,  wherem  the  names  of  their  **    (3.)  Anomalous'Verbs9  in  grammar,  fuch 

viftors  and  other  occurrences  were  regiftred.  are  not  conjugated  conformably  to  the  paradi^' 

•  ANOMALISM.  n,/,  [from  anotnafy.]  Ano-  "of  their  conjugation.    They  are  found  in  all  'i 

maly;  irregularity;  deviation  from  the  conmion  'guages.    In  Latin,  the  verb /c^o  is  the  paradigm 

rule.    Di&.  the  third  conjugation  ;  and  runs  thus,  A^9>  k< 

(u)  ♦  ANOMALISTICAL.  adj,  [from  anoma"  legit :  By  the  (ame  rule^Jro  fliould  be//  w./^! 

V]  Jxregular ;  applied  in  aftronomy  to  the  year,  /ero  is  therefore  an  anomalous  vcib.    In  En^-' 

en  for  the  time  in  which  the  earth  pafTeth  the  irregularity  relates  often  to  the  preterite  ten 

>ugh  its  orbitf  UiftinA  from  the  tropical  year,  and  paffive  participle :  for  example,  ^/V,  «^c'c 

'formed  according  to  role,  w^ould  si3X<  i^tvi»i 
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•     SoTnetimcs,.  rtnon  irt  fhady  vale,  each  night, 
Or  harbour'd  in  one  cave,  is  not  rcveal*di  Miit^ 
*  ANONIS,  in  botany.    See  Osonis. 

*  ANOKYMAL.    Sec  Anonymous,  §  u 

•  •'  ANONYMOS.    Sec  Chelonb, 

(i.).  *  ANONVMOITS.  adj,  [•priv.  and  •M/tU.] 
Wanting  a  name, — ^Thefe  aninulcules  ferve  alfo 
for  food  to  another  anonymovs  infedt  of  the  wa- 
ters. Ray. — ^They  would  forthwith  publifh  flan- 
ders  unpunllhed, .  the  authors  being  anonymousy 
the  immediate  publilhers  thereof  fcii Iking,  ^otes 
Ctt  tbe  Dunclad. 

^  (i.)  Anonymous,  in  anatomy,  a  name  fonlfe- 
times  given  to  parts  newly  difcovcrcd.  The  ad 
cartilage  of  the  throat,  riow  c^cd  crlcoideSi  or 
unnuViformlsf  was  anciently  filled  anonjfnuj. 

(3.)  Anonymous,  in  commerce.  Before  the 
late  revolution,  partnerfliips  in  trade  in  France 
were  ftiled  anoftyntous,  when  they  were  not  car- 
licd  on  under  any  particular  name,  but  wherein 
<!ach  of  the  jpartners  traded  tifibly  on  h!«  own  ac 
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fprina:  ot  which  is  In  a  raountairt  called  Man^h}\ 
and  difcharge^  itfelf  into  the  fea  in  Lat.  15.'  18. 
The  mouth  of  this  river  ift  often  Hopped,  and  tj 
courfe  to  i\\t  fea  interrupted,  unlcfe  kept  op 
by  the  overflowings  of  great  rains  and  hij^h  tid 
The  water  runs  fait  one  league  above  the  mm! 
^articUlarlv  in  a  free  communicatidrl  with  tbe  i^ 
A  l^ke,  called  ^mbou^  is  formed  ^t  the  moui 
half  a  league  wide,  with  depth  fufficient  for  a 
fhip  if  the  mouth  of  the  nver  was  kept  opt 
Next  in  bignefs  to  the  Francherc  is  the  Manghal 
which  fprings  from  a  mountain  called  Siffvay  a 
Empties  itfelf  inlo  the  fea,  where  large  iliips  m 
fide  at  anchor.  Crocodiles  breed  in  thefe  and 
the  other  rivers  of  Ihe  illand.  Between  the  ti 
rivets  above  mentioned  lies  Cape  St  Romain,  hj 
t  nalle  diftant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Franchd 
and  which  runs  from  the  N*  W.  6  or  7  leapu 
into  the  fea.  'V^^ea  the  Cape  iS  paffed,  the  c<J 
forms  a  great  bay,  in  tbe  fliape  or  a  crofs,  \s\i\ 
extends  to  the  mouth  df  a  river  called  Dmn  I 
nougei  or  Pit9rab.    In  the  middle  of  this  b.iy  t 


<ount,  and  in  his  own  name ;  alter  which  all  the 

j)artners  gave  one  another  an  account  of  their    land  runs  out,  and  almoft  forms  a  pcninfuli,  ca 

profit  or  lofs.    Thefe  forts  of  partnerfliips  were    cd  Tbolangare.    Fort  Dauphin  lies  to  the  K. 

known  only  to  the  parties  themklves.   There  was    this  pcniniula,  and  Port  Dauphin  over  againft  \ 

alfo  another  fpccies  of  anonvmous  partnerfliips  iu    This  province  has  fcveral  other jcninfulas  ai 

France,  wherein  perfons  or  fortune  and  quality 

depofited  fums  of  money,  in  order  to  fliarc  the 

jprofit  and  lofs.    Thofe'  who  fumiflicd  the  capital 

bad  no  trouble  in  carrying  on  the  trade,  nor  did 

their  names  appear  to  oe  aoy  way  interefted  there 


iinall  I  (lands  belon^ins  to  it.  The  country 
beautiful ;  aboutids  m  fruit  trees ;  is  fertile  in  p: 
tures  for  cattle;  and,  if  carefully  cuItU'aU 
would  produce  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  It 
furronndcd  by  high  mountains,  which  are  cov 


in.    The  extin<flion  of  nobility  and  the  eftablifli-    ed  with  woods  and  fhrubs ;  but,  about  4  o^i 


diftant  from  Fort  Dauphin,  the  adjacent  hills  a| 
juite  deftitute  of  verdure.  The  French  often  d< 
m  this  neighbourhood,  exped^ing  to  meet  w.1 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  particularly  in  one  moul 
tain  where  feveral  fprings  flow  near  each  otii| 
and  empty  themfclves  into  a  neighbouring  vvn 
In  tliis  river  they  found  feveral  itoncs  and  hcsj 
intermixed  with  yellow  clay,  with  a  great  qu^ 
tity  of  black  and  while  fpangles  (hining  like  fini 


nlent  of  equality,  has  doubtlefs  now  ptit  an  end 
to  all  fuch  anonymous  partnerfliips,  which  the 
pride  of  the  French  Noblejfe  alone  gave  h\xi\\  to. 

(4.)  Anonymous,  in  law.  Tlie  fending  ano- 
nymous letters  demanding  money^  &c.  is  fcloujr 
hj  the  Black  Aft,  9.  Geo.  I.  cap.  %%* 

(5.)  Anonymous,  in  literature,  is  a  term  ufu- 
allj-  applied  to  booh't  which  do  not  exprefs  tiie 
aui  hor*8  name,  or  to  authors  whofc  real  names 

arc  unknown,  fuch  as  the  celebrated  Letters  qf    which  they  carefully  pounded  and  waihed,  1> 
Junius t  5cc.  without  efledt.     About  60   yards  above  thi 

1 6.)  Anonymous  spirit,  in  chctniftry,  a  fpirit    fprings,  the  grafs,  and  every  fort  of  vegetaW| 
€5tirafted  finom  tar  and  wood.  appears  half  dried  and  yellow,  from  a  mctalli^ 

•  ANONYMOUSLY,  adv,  [from  anonymous.]    fulphur,  which  gives  that  afpcft ;  but  the  top! 
W  ithout  a  name  — I  would  know,  whether  the     the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  frefh  and  beautif 
edition  is  to  come  out  anonymoujlyt  among  com* 
pi:  lints  or  fpunous  editions.  Swift' 

ANONYMUS.    See  Anonymous,  §  %. 

(i.)  •  ANOREXY.  »./.  [«Mc«W  Inappetency, 
01  loathing  of  food,  ^incy, 

(a.)  Anorezy>  causes  and  cure  of.  Ano* 
ft  t  ziA,  [from  c  neg.  and  «(»|[n;,  appetite,]  is  either  o- 
xi|'inal  or  fymptomatic.    \^iien  it  is  original,  its 


verdure.  It  is  fiiid  that  the  Portuguefe  foui 
gold  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  on  the  N.  nt' 
but  that  the  place  tliey  had  dug  was  filled  up  I 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  after  the  Portugucl'c  b^ 
been  driven  out. 

(%•)    AnOSSI,    inhabitants,     RANKS)    CI' 

TOM s,  &c.  OF.    Anofli  is  inhabited  by  5  diift 
forts  of  whites,  and  4  forts  of  negroes. 


c£jfes  are,  bad  diet,  too  free  drinking,  voracious*    whites  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  H 


nt^,  &c  :  In  which  cafes,  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha 
it\x\j  be  taken ;  after  which  temperance,  a  light  but 
cjirdial  nourishing  diet,  and  daily  exerciic«  perflft- 
cd  in,  will  generally  efl*cd  a  recovery.  But  it  n 
mi )re  frequently  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  difor- 
de  - ;  and  then  the  cure  depends  on  the  removal 
of  the  original  one. 

(1.)  ANOSSI,     GEOGRAPHY     AJ^D    NATURAL 

A  province  Of  the  iCand  of  Ma- 


handrians,  Anacandrians,  and  Ondzatfi*  1| 
whites  are  diftinj^uifhed  from  the  negroes,  by  tH 
general  name  ot  Zaferamini,  or  Rahimini ;  arJ 
the  Rohandrians  are  diftinguiflied  above  th«  o\m 
whites.  When  they  proceed  to  an  eledion  of 
ftivereign,  whom  they  call  Qn^uandrian,  or  Pi^l 
Bahouache ;  he  is  chofen  from  the  Roh2n<^^ 
race.  Next  to  him,  the  others  bold  the  rank 
princes,  and  are  honoured  as  iUcb,  by  all  tbe  itl 


III  STORY  OF. 

drgafcar,  lying  between  Lat,  33.  i8.  and  a 6.  S.  of  the  fubjeifts.    The  Anacandiiafis  are  delccr 

llLia  watered  by  many  rivers,  moft  of  which  run  dants  of  the  chiefs,  but  who  have  degcneritt*^ 

^rancbertf  Eamevatte,  or  Immour,  the  afid  ait  9CCQunted  the  baftards  o^  pniices,  o| 
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^fiowcdto  <n  unhappy  pcoplci  <Iriiren  frooa  their  let  between,  about  half  the  length  of  the  troa 

own  habitations :  that,  at  the  fame  tin\e>  wide  rounded  at  the  end  like  an  ap^e,  and  coveitij 

tra^8  might  be  retained  for  the  hoifes  and  cattle  with  the  fldn  of  a  ferpent*    The  current  monc] 

of  the  foldiers  to  graze  in :  that  it  was  inconfif-  among  them  is  the  zimbis  or  (hell,  %vhich  is  fiihi 

tent  with  humanity  -to  famifli  men  in  order  to  ^  for,  and  paffea  among  feveral  African  Dationsl 
feed  beads,  &c.  and  at  lail,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to .  They  worfliip  the  fun  as  their  chief  deity ;  whon{ 

heaven,   he  aflced  the  cdcilial  luminaries  how  they  reprefent  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  tH 

they  could  behold  a  defolate  foil,  and  if  they  moon  by  that  of  a  woman.    They  have  alfo  a^ 

would  not  more  juftly  let  loofe  the  fca  to  fwallow  immenfc  number  of  inferior  deities,  each  indlvil 

up  ufurpers,  who  had  engrofled  the  whole  earths  dual  having  a  particular  idol  whom  he  addrelfd 

'J^o  this  the  Roman  commander,  AviUis,  replied,  on  certain  occafions. 

that  the  weakeft  muft  fubmit  to  the  ilrougcit^  ANSIKO,  or  Ansico»  a  kingdom  of  Africs 

and  that  fince  the  gods,  to  whom  they  had  ap-  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Umbrc  whic^ 

pealed,  had  left  the  fovereign  judgnicnt  to  the  runs  into  the  Zaire,  the  kingdom  of  Wang^ij 

Romans,  they  were  refolved  to  fulTer  no  other  and  the  Amboes  who  border  on  Loango ;  on  th^ 

Judges  than.thcmfelves.    To  Borocalus  himfclf^  ^jT^'by  fome  deiartsof  Nubia;  and  on  the  S.  b] 

bowexer,  he  privately  offered  lands  as  a  reward  Siongo  and  Sonda,  provinces  of  Congo.     Hm 

for  his  long  attachment  to  the  Romans :  but  this  are  great  numbers  of  wild  beaf^^s,  as  lions,  rhino 

oflcr  the  bn^e  German  reje<fled,  as  a  price  for  cerofe6,&c.  and.meniHllmorefavage.    Anfikoha^ 

lietraying  his  people ;  adding,  ''A  place  to  Jhr  n^any  copper  mines.  Thekingof  Aufiko,  orgrra 

in  we  may , want,  but  a  place  to  die  in  we  can-  Macco,  conunands  13  kingdoms,  and  is  eilcrmeJ 

iiot."    Tlie  Anfibarii  now  invited  the  neighbour-  the  mofl  powerful  monarch  in  Airtca.   The  inha 

ipg  nations  to  join  them  ^gainfl  the  Romaxis ;  but  bitants  of  Angola  have  a  tradition,  that  thiA  is  th^ 

they,  dreading  the  power  of  that  nation,  refufed  proper  country  of  Giag^s,  who  came  originall)^ 

to  give  cbem  any  aififtanc<; :  upon  which  they  ap-  fxom  Sierra  L«ona,  and  over  ran  like  a  torreui 

plied  to  ^e  neighbouring  nations,  begging  leave  the  whole  coaft  as  far  as  Benguela;  but  that,  bcj 

to  fettle  in  their  territories;   but  being  every  ing  weakened  by  numerous  battles,  and  unable  t 

^^re  driven  out  as  enemies  and  intiuders,  thefe  fprce  the  defiles  in  order  to  return  to  Sierra  L" 

unhappy  people  were  i educed  to  wander  up  aiKi  na,  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Monomota 

idownxill  every  one  ofllhemperilhed.  where  being  defeated,  they  were  forced  to 

AKSICANS,  or  )  •  the  rinhabitants  of  AnfikOf  main  in  the  provinces  of  Anfiko.    See  Ansicans 

ANSIKANS,      J   are  jneat,  well  proportion-  .ANSIVARII,  See  Ansibarii. 

^,  and  ftrongf  wandering  about  from  place  to  ANSLO,  or  Onslo,  a  fea4>ort  town  of  Nor< 

place,  without  either  ^fowmg  or  reaping.    They  way,  in  the  province  of  Aggerhuys,  xoo  miles  K 

^re  dreaded  for  their  extreme  brutality,  and  never  of  Gottenburgh,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  under  tb.3 

t Aided  with  by  the  Europeans.    They  arc  equal  Abp.  of  Drontheim..   The  fupreme  court  of  jut 

to  the  Giagas  m  fiercenefs  and  barbarity.    They  tice  is  held  here  for  Norway.    It  is  feated  on  a 

:%)c  fo  accuftomed  to  the  eating  of.  human  Rufh,  b^y  of  the  /ame  name«  Lor^g.  lo.  i4f  £.  Lat.  50* 

tliat  It  is  afferted'  tHey  have  markets  where  it  is  14.  N.                 •  v;  V 

pirtjlicly  fold»  and  tjiat  there  -arc  no  other  graves  .ANSON,  (?eorge,  the  fon  of  William  Anfon 

f^r  the  dead  than  the  bellies  of  the  living.    They  £fq  ;  of  Huckborough,  In  Staffordfhire.    Show 

Ujy  the  courage, ^f  their  priibners  of  war  by  fhgot-  ing  an  early  tnctination  to  the  fea,  he  received  i 

ing  at  them  as  ^t  .marks,  idire^ing  their  aiTows  fuitable  educatiop.   The  fifiji  command  he  enjoy 

apoye  or  arouiid  their  heads ;  and  whoever  dif-  ei  was  that  of  the  Weazlc  floop  in  1711;  but  tb 

covers  the  Icall  ligns  of  fear,  is  immediately  de-  mpft  mcgnorable  action  of  his  life,  and  the  foim 

voured  without  .jnercy,  ',  Thofc  who  appear  ii>-  dation  of  his  future  gogd  fortune,  took  place 

trepid  and  iiefolute,  have  their  nofes  and  cars  oi^'  his  Axeiving  the  conynand  of  five  lhip«,  2 

bored,  and'twb/ore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  ^rawn,  Iloop,  and  two  vidualters,  equipped  to  annoy  the 

'fhey  arc  thjcn  improved  in  barbarity,  by  accuflom-  Spaniards  in  the  Soyth  Seas,  and  to  co-operate 

ing  them  to  the  moft  horrid  cruelties..    The  Ian-  wkh  admiral  Venion  acrofsthc  Ifthmus  of  Daiien: 

guagc  of  the  A^fikans  is  barbarous,  and  diflicult  an  expedition  the*  principal  olne^  of  which  faileti, 

to  be  ki^ifd,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  Congo^  by  tlitf'un^ccountable  delay  in  fttting  out  the  fquad- 

The  mcfl,,di£lin*guifhed  among  them  wear  red  ron.    He  failed,  howcycr,  in  Sept.  J740;  doublctl 

and  Mack  caps  of  Portu^uefe  velvet ;  the  lowe^  Cape  liom*  ip  a  .dangerous  feafon ;  loft  mofl  ot 

ranks  go  nakea  from  t'he  waifl  upwards ;  and,  to  his  men  by  the  fcuryy ;  and  with  only  one  remain* 

preiervfi  their  health,  anoint  tbeir  bodies  with  a  ing  fljip,  the  Centurion,  crckfTed  the  great  Pacific 

compofltiou  of  pounded  white  fan dal, wood  and'  Ocean.    If  no  coniiderable  national  advantage  nr- 

palm  oil..  Their  arms  are  battle  axes,  and  fmal)  fult;jod  from  this  voyage.  Commodore  Anfon  made 

fcut  v^  flrong  bows  adorned  >yith  f^^rpents  fkins.  his  own  fortune,  aqd  enriched  hi^  furviving  a>in* 

Their,  lit  lugs  are  made  of  fupple  and  tendei*  Ihoots  pantons,  by  the  capture  of  a  rich  galleon  on  her 

of  trce^^  that  will  not  break,  and  their  ^ows  of  paffage  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla ;  .wltii  which 

hard  and  light  wood.     Thtfc  people,  who  kill  he  returned  hpmc  round  trie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

birds  flying,  llioot  with  fuch  fdri>ri(ing  fwiftnefs,^  lie  was  no  Jcfa  fortunate  in  efcaping  a  French  fleet 

th^at  th.cv  can  diicharge  s8  arrows  firom  the  bow  then  cruifing-in  the  channel,  by  failing  throup^  *^ 

l^ore  trie  firft  falls  to  the  ground.    With  equal  during  a  fog.    He  arrived  at  Spithead  in  June 

cicxtcrity  they  manage  their  battle  axes ;  one  end  1744.    He  was  foon  after  appointed  rear-adnai"^ 

cf  which  is  fliarpcncd  and  cute  like  a  wedge,  and  6f  the  blue,  and  a  lord  of  the  admiralty*    In  A- 

^'      *hcr  ilatiened  like  a  inivllct,  with  a  handle  pill  174^,  he  was  made  rwr-adxniril of  lie  white. 
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Jnlyy  andjatli  November.    Long.  ».  15.  W.  Lat.  mane,  with  ragefiil  eyes,  bade  him  defend  hljti 

S6. 10.  N.  Mf;  for  no  lels  than  his  lifie  would  an/zu^r  i 

ANSTY,  two  villages ;  vi7.  i.  in  Deyonftiirey  Sidney, — 

near  S.  Moulton :  3.  in  \V11tihirey  near  Wardour  Revenge  the  jeering  and  di£dain'd  conterrpt 

Ca  J^c.  Of  this  proud  king,  who  ftudies  day  and  niih 

aNSURII,  the  colledtors  of  the  AxsuaiUM.  To  an/wer  all  the  debt  he  owes  unto  you, 

ANSURIUM.    See  Ansarium.  Ev'n  with  the  bloody  payments  of  yourde^th 

•  ANSWER.  ». /.  [horn  To  an/wer.]  That  '  Sbahejyi- 
which  is  iaid,  whether  in  fpcech  0^  writing,  in  re-  Let  his  neck  an/wer  for  it  if  tiiere  ib  any  ro^nid 
turn  to  a  queftion,  or  politioa.— It  wa^  a  right  law  in  the  world.  SibaMejpearc. — Men  no  foot  * 
unfwer  of  the  phyfician  to  his  patient,  that  had  find  their  appetites  unanjkvercdy  than  they  com 
fore  eyes :  If  you  ha\*e  more  pkafure  in  wine,  plain  the  tmfies  are  inmrious.  Rayn^h.^y\\?. 
than  in  your  fight,  wine  is  good.  Loeke.  How  yearly  rent  is  ftill  paid,  even  as  the  fhnner  cam-i! 
can  we  think  of  appearing  at  that  tribunal,  with«  ty  itlelf  was  wont  to  be,  in  parcel  meal  paid  ii 
out  bein^  able  to  give  a  ready  anfwer  to  the  quef->  and  anCwered.  Bacon,  9.  To  ^€t  recipKxaii;.  .- 
tions  which  he  (hall  then  put  to  us,,  about  the  Say,  do'ft  thou  yet  the  Roman  h^rp  com 
poor  and  the  afflicted,  the  hungry  and  the  naked,  mand  ? 

the  Tick  and  imprifo^ed  ?    Atterbwrj'    «•  An  ac-  Do  the  firings  anfiver  to  thy  noble  hand  ? 

count  to  be  given  to  the  demand  of  juftice.—  D-r  /, 

He*ll  call  you  to  fo  hot  an  anfwer  for  it,  ^o.  To  fland  as  oppofite  or  correlative  to  ii^n  c 

That  you  (hall  chide  your  trefpafs.  Sbakefprare.  thing  elfe. — ^Therc  can  but  two  things  create  lo>r 

3.  In  law,  a  confutation  of  a  charge  exbibiited  a-  perfedion  and  ofefulnefs ;  to  which  onf^^r,  v. 

gainft  a  perfon. — ^A  perfonal  an/wer  ought  to  have  oiu-  part,  i.  Admiration;  and  2.  I>cfire:'and  lait 

three  qualities ;  it  ought  to  be  pertinent  to  the  thefc  arc  centered  in  Ipve.    Tar/o*-.    11.  Toi<'i 

matter  in  hand ;  it  ought  to  be  abfolute  and  un-  proportion  to. — Weapons  muft  needs  be  da 

conditional ;  it  ought  to  be  dear  and  certain.  pus  things,  if  they  afi/kvered  the  bulk  of  lb  pr«)J 

Ajlijft,  digious  a  perfon.    Sttvift,    11.  To  perform  wh^^ 

•  To  Answer,  v.  «.  [Tlic  etymology  is  uncer*  is  endeavoured  or  intended  by  the  ngcnt,— <  uii 
tain ;  the  Saxons  had  anderanian^  but  m  another  part  is,  to  choofe  out  the  moft  defervhig  object' j 
fenfe;  the  Dutch  have  antwoord^n.]  x.  To  fpeak  ^d  the  moft  likely  to  an/kver  the  l'm\^  oi  oni 
jn  return  to  a  queftion. —                       ^  fcharity ;  and  when  this  is  done,  ail  is  done  r»  t 

Are  we  fuccour'd?  are  the  Moors  iroovM?  lies  in  our  power :  the  reft  mult  be  left  to  Pro-..- 

^/^rr  the^e  queltions  ficft,  and  then  a  thou-  dence.  jf/ierbmy*    13.  To  comply  vsrtth.— 

iand  more.  '       He  dies  that  touches  of  this  fruity 

An/wer  them  altogether.                       Drydefu  Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  anjkuertd,  Shakefpe  jrt. 

a.  To  fpeak  in  oppofition. — No  man  was  able  to  14.  To  fucceed ;  to  produce  the  wifhed  cYent  — ! 

anfwer  him  a  word.    Matt.  xxii.  46.-rlf  it  be  Jafon  followed  her  counfel,  wheieto,  wbei     f 

laid,  we  may  difcover  the  elementary  ingredients  event  had  an/huirtd,  he  again  demanded  the  ficdr. 

of  things,  I  anfwer^  that  it  is  not  neccflary  that  Raleigh. — In  operations  upon  bodies,  for  thJf 

fuch  a  difcovery  (hould  be  pcadicabte.    Boyle^  verfion  and  alteration;  the  trisd'in  great  quanti  ks 

^.  To  be  accountable  for :  with  for. —  J            '  doth  not  anfwer  the  trial  in  finall  :  and  fo  dcct> 

Thofe  many  had  not  dared  to  do  eyi}  yeth  many«    Bacon.    15.  To  appear  to  any  vaiV 

If  the  firlt  man  that  did  th'  edid  infringe  tx  authontative  fummons;  in  which  ie^k^  thou^'ii; 

Had  anfrvfr*dfor  his  deed.             Shake/pfore*  figurativelf ,  the  following  paflagc  may  be,  p<T« 

Some  men  have  unned  in  the  principles  of  huma-  haps,   taken. — Thou  wert  better  in  thy  graMt 

nity,  and  muft  anfwerfor  not  being  men.  Brown* s  than  to  anfiuer^  with  thy  uncovered  body,  thii 

Vulgar  Brrourji — If   there  be  any  abfurdity  in  extremity  of  the  Ikies.    Sbakejpeare.    16.  To  be 

this,  our  author  muft  anpwer  for  it.    Locke.    4.  over-agamft  any  thing.— 

To  vindicate ;  to  give  a  juftificatory  account  of  i  Fire  anf<wers  fire,  and,  by  their  palv  beams, 

with  yorw — The  night,  fo  impudently  fixed  for  my  Each  battle  fees  the  other's  omber'd  face, 

laft,  made  little  impreifion  of  myfejf ;  but  I  can-  Sbakt,peo^f» 

not  anfrver  for  my  family.    .Swi//.    5.  To  give  *  ANSWERABLE,  adj.   [from  anfwer.]    t- 

an  account. — ^How  they  have  been  fince  received.  That  to  which  a  reply  may  be  made ;  that  v^hi^h 

and  fo  well  improved,  let  thofe  anfwer  either  to  may  be  anfwered  ;    as,  the  argument,  thoucfi 

God  or  man,  who  have  been  the  authors  and  pro-  fubtle,  is  yet  anf*werahle.    a.  Obliged  to  give  an 

moters  of  fuch  wife  council.  Temple. —  account ;  obligod  to  anfwer  any  demand  of  j^jf* 

He  wants  a  father  to  proted  his  youth,  tice ;  or  ftand  the  trial  of  an  accufation.— -E^c^ 

And  rear  him  up  to  virtue.    You  muft  bear  chief  of  everv  kindred  or  family  ihould  be  ^ff- 

The  future  Uame,  and  anfwer  to  the  world  fwerahie^  ana  bound  to  bring  ibrth  every  one  tf 

When  you  refiife  the  eafy  honeft  means  that  kindred,  at  all  times  to  Ix  juftified,  when  J<e 

Of  takmg  care  of  him.                       Southern.  Ihould  be  required,  or  charged  with  any  trcaua 

^  To  correfpond  to ;  to  fuit  with. — ^As  in  water  or  felony.    Shenfefs  State  of  Ireland.-^Wili  ^  f 

face  anfwereth  to  face,  fo  the  heart  of  man  to  man  argue,  that  if  a  phjfician  fliould  maoiiVO  y 

man*    Proiv.  zxviL  19.    7.  To  be  equivalent  to  ;  prefcri^  poifon  to  all  his  patients,  he  cacjiot  le 

ta  ftand  £ur  fomething  elfe. — A  feaft  is  made  for  juftly  punifhed,  but  is  anfwerablc  only  to  God . 

*^ghter,  and  wine  maketh  mexry:  but  numey  Sewift. — ^He  cannot  think  ambition  more  ji^lt'r 

^retb  all  things.    EccL  x.  19.    8.  To  iatisfy  laid  to  their  charge,  than  to  other  men,  Ucmt 
:Iaim  or  petitiouj  of  right  or  juftioe^— Zel^  .that  would  be  to  make  church  govonn^tnt  ar.- 
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Ant9»  acid  of,  an  acid  produced  by  diftilHng  are  rare :  and  fomctimcs  they  do  not  ^* 

milliond  of  thcfc  lAfedSy  either  without  addition,  3  years.     Tempieman*^  Obf.  i^oL  u  /^.  ;^. 

or  with  water.    It  referables  vinegar  jn  many  re-  (i.)  ANT  A,    in   the  ancient  arch*  • 

jpeds ;  but  dilTers  from  it  in  forming  cryftals  with  iiquare  pilaftcr,  placed  at  the  comers  of  1 

magnelia,  iron,  and  zinc.  Its  attra^onsare  not  («.)  Anta,  or  ante,  a  fmall  kingd'. 

yet  determined,  but  ieem  to  coincide  with  thofe  GoldrCoaft  of  Africa,  extending  about  l' 

of  vinegar.  in  length .    The  cou  ntry  is  covered  wit  I'  1 

Ants  bogs,  a  kind  of  little  white  balls  fonnd  among  which  Hands  a  number  of  fiiu 

in  the  nefts  of  ants,  ordinarily  fuppofed  to  be  the  The  foil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  the 

ova  of  this  infedt.   Late  naturalifts  have  obfervcd,  country  beautiful.  The  air  is  alio  mi. 

that  thefc  are  not  properly  the  ants  eggs,  but  the  lubrious  than  in  other  {daces  of  the  C 

young  brood  themfclves  in  their  firft  ftate ;  they  it  being  obfenred  by  all  vniters,  that  *  * 

are  fo  many  little  vermiculi  wrapped  up  in  a  film  of  dcati  s  here  \  ear*  no  proportion  to ' ' 

erikin,  coropofed  of  a  fort  of  filk,  which  they  other  part  of  the  coafts  of  Guinea.   T* 

ipin  out  of  themfelves  as  ftlk-worms  and  caterpil-  contains  the  tbilow nig  villages,  wh*ch  • 

lars  do.    At  firft  they  are  hardly  obferved  to  ftir :  particular  defcription  on  accourt  ot 

but,  after  a  few  days  continuance,  they  exhibit  merce  they  drive ;  vi«.  hourtrey^  Tok^r 

a*feeble  motioi\  of  flexion  and  extenfion ;  and  be-'  etda^  and  Snma ;  for  which,  fee  thole 

gin  to  look  yellowiih  and  hairy,  ftiaped  like  fmall  Formerly  Anta  was  potent  and  popu. 

maggots,  in  which  (hape  they  grow  up  till  they  bited  by  a  bold  and  rapacious  people, 

arc  almoft  as  large  as  ants.  When  they  pafe  their  ly  annoyed  the  Europeans  by  their 

metamorphofis,  and  appear  in  their  proper  /hape,  cturfions ;  but  by  continual  wars  will- 

they  have  a  fmall  black  fpeck  on  them  clofe  to  bours  they  are  now  greatly  enfeebl 

the  anus  of  the  included  ant,  which  M.  Lewen-  countr}-  in  a  manner  depopulated.    '\ 

hoek  probably  enough  imagines  to  be  the  feces  the  few  remaining  inh^tants  is  fie' 

voided  by  it.    Sir  £d.  King,  M.  D.  opened  feve-  difpirited,  and  abjcd,  feeking  protect 

ral  of  thefe  vulgarly  reputed  eggs ;  in  fome  of  Butch  and  other  Europeans  who  b  ^ 

which  he  found  only  a  maggot  in  the  circum-  this  coaft,  and  looking  upon  them  n 

ilances  as  above  defcribed ;  while  in  another  the  friends. 

maggot  had  begun  to  put  on  the  Ihapc  of  an  ant  ANTAC^US,  in  ichthyology,  a  n-»- 

about  the  head,  having  two  little  yellow  (pecks,  ven  by  ^lian  and  Strabo  to  the  ichttv 

where  the  eyes  were  to  be.    In  others,  a  further  tlie  ifinglaf  .-fifh,  or  hu/o  ;  andafterwan 

progrefs  was  obferved,  the  included  maggots  be-  0on  and  otiiers,  not  only  to  this  fith, 

mg  fumtihed  with  every  thing  to  complete  the  common  llurgeon. 

fliapc  of  an  ant,  but  wholly  tranfparent,  the  eyes.  ANTACH ATES  is  ufcd  by  fomc 

only  excepted,  which  were  as  black  as  btiglcs. —  for  a  kind  of  bituminous  ftone,  of  tr 

Laftly,  in  others,  he  took  out  ants  every  way  per-  amber,  though  of  a  different  colou. 

feift  and  complete,  which  immeiliately  crept  a-  burning  yields  a  fmell  like  myrrh, 

bout  among  the  xdk.    Thefe  fuppofcd  ants  eggs  ANTACID.    See  Anti-acid. 

are  brought  up  every  morning  in  fummcr,  near  ANTiE.    SeeAKTxcUM. 

the  top  of  the  neft,  where  they  are  lodged  all  the  ANT-ffi'.CI.    See  Antoeci. 

warm  part  of  the  day,  within  reach  of  the  fun's  (i.)  ANTiEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftoi 

influence.    At  night,  or  if  it  be  cool,  or  like  to  Libya,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Tc: 

rain,  they  carry  them  down  to  a  greater  depth  5  ing  to  build  a  temple  to  his  father,  of  • 

in  that  you  may  dig  a  foot  depth  e'er  you  come  he  flew  all  he  met,  but  Hercules  figh 

9t  them.    The  true  ants  eggs  are  the  white  fub-  perceiving  the  afliftancc  he  received  • 

liance,  which  upon  opening  their  banks,  appears  tlier  (for  by  a  touch  of  the  earth  he  1 

to  the  eye  like  the  fcatterirgs  of  fine  white  fugar,  felf  when  wean',)  lifted  him  up  fror 

or  liiit,  but  very  foft  and  tender.    Examined  by  a  and  fqueezed  him  to  death* 

microfcope,  it  is  found  to  confi  ft  of  feveral  pure,  (2.)Antjeus,comjecture8  con  r  i 

white  appearances,  in  diftindt  membranes,  all  fi-  t2BiiswaskingofMauritania;andifv 

gured  like  the  lefler  forts  of  birds  eggs,  and  as  to  expifcate  true  hiftory  out  of  fal 

dear  as  the  bladder  of  a  fiih.  The  fame  fubftance  ral  circumftances,  it  would *appe<'>r 

is  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  ants  thcmfelves.  On  he  was  the  fame  with  Atlas.     They 

tiiis  fpfiwn,  when  emitted,  they  lie  in  multitudes,  to  have  been  fons  of  Neptune,  whn  - 

to  brood,  till  it  is  t^imed  into  little  vermicles  as  Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  a  great  r- 

fir. all  as  mites,  commonly  called  nnts-fggsm  a&  may  be  inferred  from  his  having 

Ants,   visiting.     At  Paramaribo,  a  Dutch  lar  marks  of  diftindion  confierred  * 

colony  in  the  province  of  Surinam,  there  are  a  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions.  TH 

fptcits  of  ant£,  which  the  Portuguefe  call  *vifiting  with  abfolute  power  over  a  great  t 

tifiti  ;  they  march  in  troops ;  and  as  foon  as  they  particularly  1  uigitania.     Hercules  . 

appear.  aU  the  coffers  and  chefts  of  drawers  are  'flew  Antxus  in  the  fame  war  whci  - 

l.iiil  open,  \^hich  they  clear  of  rats,  mice,  and  a  bya  from  Atlas :  both  Atlas  and  A;. 

'culiar  I'ort  of  infect  in  that  country  called  tack-  Egypt,  and  contended  with  Uerculc 

^ks^  ajid  of  6ther  noxious  animals.  If  any  one  with  the  gods,  and  were  both  vanou* 

e  to  moleft  them,  they  fall  upon  him,  and  Antaeus,  as  well  as  Atlas,  was  l 

picc6»  hiti  ftocklngs  and  fliocs.  Theur  vilitf  knowledge  in  Aftronomy ;  £rQm  all . 
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ANT              (    itS    )  AFT 

$omt  thinl  thit  Mofes,  bf  ing  now  about  to  men-  toe  and  their  religion.    From  this  anbi^  proof 

tion  the  Mrickednefs  of  the  Antediluvians,  introdu-  ed  effeds  Omilar  to  what  has  happened  ever  fine 

CCS  the  poftcrity  of  Cain  as  being  the  chief  cauCe  When  a  pure  fociety  mixes  with  a  profane,  tl 

of  their  corruption  ;  and  that  he  ftyles  them  men  good  principles  of  the  one  foon  become  tainu 

and  daugbtsrs  of  merty  becaufe  they  were  fenfual  by  the  bad  practices,  of  the  other,  and  thus  it 

and  earthly ,  in  which  fenfe  the  woid  mtn  is  fome-  probablcy  that  the  gre«t  fource  of  univerfal  dcf 

times  ufed  in  the  fcripturcs.  Thefc  words,  "  The  neracy  was  owing  to  the  pofterity  of  Seth  min; 

fons  of  God  iaw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  ling  with  the  progeny  of  Cain,  m  oppt^fiiion  i 

were  fair ;  and  they^took  them  wives  of  aD  that  what  their  pious  tiather  had  ftridly  charged  thci 

they  chofe,"  have  given  rife  to  many  ridiculous  Mofes  next  tells  us,  that  *•  there  were  giants 

comments  both  of  Jews  and  Cliridians.    Two  in-  thofe  days,"  and  that  the  produds  of  thefc  \m 

terpretations  may  be  mentioned  as  the  mod  pro-  riages  were  '*  mighty  men,  and  men  of  renown 

bable.    When  the  name  of  God  is  added  to  any  Tranflators  are  not  agreed  about  the  meaning  < 

thing,   it  not  only  denotes  being   •' .e  eflBcicnt  the  word  giants.    Some  render  the  word,  i;ioU 

caufe,  but  it  heightens  and  incrcafcs  its  ufual  mean-  and  cruel  men  ;  others,  men  who  fail  upon  ar 

ing.    For  which  reafon  any  thing  excellent  in  its  rufh  f6r<aMrdy  as  a  robber  does  upon  hie  pre) 

kind,  or  uncommonly  lofty,  was  by  the  Jews  faid  the  meaning  then  is,  that  they  were  not  more  r 

to  be  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord.    Thus  the  cedars  markable  for  their  ftrength  and  ftature,  than  f( 

of  Lebanon  are  called  the  cedars  cftlx  Lord;  and  their  violence  and  crueltv.    It  is  generally  ajrcci 

great  mountains,  the  mountains  of  God,    There-  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  worid»  men  were  of 

tore  by  the  fons  of  God  in  this  place  arc  meant  gigantic  ftature  ;  though  Mofes  does  not  mtntio 

men  of  great  opulence,  power,   and  authority,  them  as  giants  till  after  the  union  of  the  frtnulii 

And  by  way  of  contraft,  the  hiftorian  introduces  of  Seth  and  Cain,  when  men  ufcd  their  iiiperior 

thofe  of  poor  and  mean  circumftances  in  life,  and  ty  in  bodily  ftrength  for  the  purpofes  of  gratif] 

calls  them  the  daughters  of  men.      The  words  ing  their  worft  palTions.     At  this  period  of  K\ 

thus  explained,  are  not  an  unlikely  defer iption  of  world,  and  long  after,  political  power  and  boc| 

that  diflblute  age.    The  ^reat  and  mighty  in  this  ly  ftrength  went  hand  in  hand.    Whoever  ui 

world  are  commonly  molt  addicted  to  fenfual  gra-  able  to  encounter  a  fierce  wild  beaft  and  dearth 

tihcations,  becauie  they  have  fo  many  incentives  country  of  noxious  animals,  or  in  the  day  of  \A 

to  inflame  their  palBons,  and  fo  few  reftraints  to  tie  to  deftrov  moft  of  his  enemies,  was  looked  y 

curb  them  ;  and,  inftead  of  uHng  their  power  to  to  by  the  reft  of  his  companions  as  the  fittcft  < 

punifli  and  difcountcnance  vice,  arc  too  often  the  be  their  commander.    Thus,  Nimrod,  from  hi 

greateft  examples  and  promoters  of  lafcivioufnefs  ing  a  mighty  buntery  became  a  great  monarq 

and  detjaucher)'.    Thus,  thefe/o//j  of  6W,  thefe  and  it  appears  from  hiftory,  tliat  all  his  fucctfla 

great  men,  when  they  happened  to  meet  with  the  have  pretty  nearly  trodden  in  the  fame  pal 

daughters  of  their  inferiors,  ga/cJ.  on  them  as  fit  Thefe  giants^  then,  might  be  the  chief  warrior 

ohjcdts  to  gratify  their  luft ;   and  from  among  who  formed  themfelves  into  chofen  bands,  am 

thefe  they  took  to  Oj^nftlvesy  m  a  forcible  man-  living  among  a  cowardly  and  etteminatc  peopi 

ner,  ruji-vcs,  or  (as  it  may  be  rciivl^rt  d)  concubines^  had  no  curb  to  their  craeity  and  luft.     Froi 

4f  nli  that  ihey  cfrtfty  whether  niurncd  or  unmar-  them  miglit  fpringan  illegitimate  race,  rcfcnibli:i 

r»ed,  without  ever  afl;.ing  their  ctmiVnt.    No  v/on-  their  fathers  in  body  and  mind,  who*  when  ihj 

der  then  that  tfie  earth  ihould  be  f.lhd  <u:ith  *vio'  grew  up,  having  no  inheritance,  would  be  tunx! 

/r-wr.-,  when  the  higheft  ranks  of  men  were  above  loofe  upon  the  world,  and  follow  no  other  cd 

the  reftraint  of  law,  reafon  and  religion,  and  not  ployment  but  rapine  and  plunder.     Thus  tiM 

6D\y  opprelirtl  the  poor,  but  with  iiupanity  treat-  became  mighty  Kz^n  and  men  of  renowny  and  /n 

ed  them  and  their  children  in  fuch  a  bafc  and  ty-  cured  tf}emfel*ves  a  namcj  by  the  tame  means,  tbJ 

ranuical  manner.    But  others  cannot  rclifli  this  n)oft  heroes  have  procured  a  name  in  hiftur) 

interpretation,  as  they  think  it  quite  unfcriptu-  by  the  mifchitfs  they  did,  and  the  numbers  \ 

ral,  to  call  great  and  powerful  perfons  the/o«j  of  their  fellow  mortals  whom  they  murdered.  Mij 

God,  and  all  mean  and  plebeian  women  the  daugb"  kind  running  thus  headlong  into  all  manner  \ 

ters  of  mcu.    Befides,  the  text  dots  not  fay,  that  vice,  were  admonifned  to  repent;  for  which  pi>l 

the  (ons  <»f  Oo<l  olTtred  any  violence  to  thefe  in-  pofe,  they  were  not  only  allowed  fuflSacnt  fp^c 

terior  womeif ;  but  that  they  law  that  they  were  (iaoyeai*8)  but  repeatedly  warned  by  Noaii,  wh 

fairy  and  made  choice  of  them  for  wives.    And  is  dtfcribcd  by  the  Apoftie  Peter,  as  a  prcacbi 

ihey  judly  argue,  that  there  in  no  moral  tiupitude  of  righteoufnefs ;  and  who  alone,  amidft  thii  g 

in  men  ol  fupcrior  rank  or  riches,  marrying  their  nera)  corruption,  was  found  to  be  jdft  and  p<: 

inferiorr. :  and  therefore  it  is  abfurd  to  iuppofe  fedl  in  his  generation.    But  all  he  could  do  wj 

fiK:h  unequal  matches,  among  ihorich  and  poor,  to  no  purpoie.    They  continued  incorrigibly  ol 

children  of  the  fame  common  parent,  a  fufliacnt  ftinate ;  fo  that  at  length,  (as  JoCephus  tells  us 

raufe  ii^r  brinv^ing  upon  the  world  an  univerfal  finding  himfcif  and  family  in  imminent  dan^ci  ( 

d^llrudJon.    r  or  tiicie  reafons  many  are  of  opini-  perfonal  violence,  he  departed  firom  among  iIku 

en,  that  the  tUleendants  of  beth,  ^  ho  were  ftvlcd  wJth  his  wife  and  children^   This  is  extremely  prt 

Ihc/o'/j  ofGody  on  aecount  of  their  fupcrior  lane-  bable;  for  Mofes  affures  us^  "  that  the  wicktuncl 

tityi  fell  in  love  with  lh6  daughters  cf  meny  the  of  man  was  great  in  th6  earth,  that  every  iiiwg«'»5 

5«noious  progeny  cf  Cain,  and  by  intermarriages  tion  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  continujU 

ne  ail'oeiated  with  them ;  and  furrendering  eVil  |"  and  that  *•  the  earth  was  corrupt  and  61 

fc  inchantrefl'es  their  hearts  and  their  free-  ed  with  violence,  all  flclh  having  cormplcd  l^ 

^liey  Uircsid«i*ed  at  the  £uiic  tiflne  their  vir-  w^ty  upon  the  wfh."    Thefe  worio  leave  q 

sgoi 


"il*. 


1  iri    I.  . 
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«a  Of  ivttip_  ta  fin^A  »lie 


HlHint,  :i*t4iM    ^tfdbn^  lo  Mr  Tlitnidn,  id  Af  Grft  nir  4if  Ike 
m,  ilrib  wUi  hfa'   vnU)  flhYT  ipivjnd  nut  (4  Ibf  Red  9a,  u  -\ 


inhrknlflinil    rllinp^  la  mA  icinplr^  tn  Hlivdaa  Iiwk  wirf 


i  SiS^! 


■MniuBij't  ib^.  krt    Of  All^ionii,  tlie  fecsvd  E«^  DAthn^  rturfc- 


r^Srik  GimlniKd  jvd  wince,  wbawuDtdntofPHtdbibtt.  ip^ 

cnwriruf  tbcDiite  nmcttflOin^     All Ibrft  rqiluiM h      nr 

CibEIri,  ^md  ta  licubil]r  wliu  hii  tun  nv   K^    4:U*en^  bf 

}»«  iEir.ciKiUlT  BlHllin*i»i  hcyiJLllt  >«  H«|U|.|H»    ni 

>Mlo»B)hT>iHin<ii  iliiil.ii[iiimllilr  Hi' Itlrfnli  riitl  bn|i,  > 


AN-T  C»t8>  ANT 

^i  that,  when  he  had  provided  eveiy  thing,  and  accouht  of  the  firft  ages  of  mankbd*  in  whkl 

was  aflced  whither  he  was  failing,  he  (hould  an-  no  mention  is  made  of  the  .flood  at  all.    This  \ 

iWer,  To  the  godsy  to  pray  for  bappinefs  to  man-  contained  in  feme  fragments  of  a  PhGcnician  ail 

^ind.    Xifuthrus  did  not  difobey ;  out  built  a  vef-  thor,  called  Sancboniatbot  who  is  fiud  by  fon^ 

lei,  whofe  length  was  five  furlongs,  and  breadth  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Gideon,  by  otbct 

two  furlongs.   He  put  on  board  all  he  was  dire^-  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  king  David ;  '9>^ 

ed ;  and  went  into  it  with  his  wife,  children,  and  fome  boldly  aflert  there  never  was  fiich  a  pofo^ 

friends.    The  flood  being  come,  and  foon  ceaf-  and  that  the  whole  is  a  fi<^ion  of  Phao-Biblhij 

ing,  Xifuthrus  let  out  certain  birds,  which  find-  ifl  oppofttion  to  the  books  of  Jofepbus  written  \ 

in^  no  food,  nor  place  to  refl  upon,  returned  a-  gainft  Apion ;  which  is  extsemely  probable,      l 
gam  to  the  fhfp.    Xifuthrus,  after  fome  days,  let       (9.)  Antediluvians,  state  of  the  artJ 

out  the  birds  again ;  but  they  returned  to  the  &c.  amongthe.    Of  the  cuftoms,  policy,  an 

ihip,'  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud :   but  other  general  circumftances  of  the  AntediluviatJ 

when  they  were  let  go  the  third  time,  they  came  we  can  only  form  conjedures.   AH  that  we  kno| 

no  more  to  the  fhip,  whereby. Xifuthrus  under-  even  of  their  religious  rites,  is,  that  they  offert 

Aood  that  the  earth  appeared  again ;  and  there-  fecriirccs  very  carlv»  both  of  the  fruits  of  tl 

upon  he  made  an  opening  between  the  pTanks  earth,  and  of  animals;  but  whether  the  blood  an 

of  the  fhip,  and  feeing  that  it  refled  on  a  cer-  flefh  of  the  dhimals,  or  only  their  milk  and  wcs 

tain  mountain,  he  canie  out  with  his  wife,  and  were  offered,  is  a  difputed  point.    Of  their  aij 

his  daughter,  and  his  pilot ;  and  having  worfliip-  and  fcicnces,  we  have  not  much  more  to  lay  J 

ped  the  earth,  raifed  an  altar,  and  facrifJced  to  The  Antediluvians  feem  to  have  fpent  their  tiiJ 

the  gods,  he  and  thole  who  went  out  with  him  rather    in    luxury    and  wantonneis,   to    whicj 

difappeared.    They  who  were  left  behind  in  the  the  abundant  fertility  of  the  firft   earth  in^ 

i)iip,  finding  that  Xifuthrus  and  the  perfbns  that  ted  them,  than  in  di/coveries  or  im^rovcir.er.t 

accompanied  him  did  not  return,  went  out  them-  which  proKibly  they  flood  much  lefs  m  need  0 

felves  to  feei:  for  him,  calling  him  aloud  by  his  that  their  fuccefTors.    The  art  of  working  vs^t\i 

name ;  but  Xifuthrus  was  no  more  feen  by  them :  was  found  out  by  the  laft  generation  of  Cain 

<)nly  a  voice  came  out  of  the  air  which  enjoined  line;  and  mufic,  which  they  might  be  fuppofJ 

them,  as  their  duty  wa»,  to  be  religious ;  and  in-  to  pradice  for  their  pleafure,  was  not  brought 

formed  them,  that  on  account  of  his  own  piety  any  perfeiftion,  before  the  fame  generation.  Soi^ 

he  w.is  goi)C  to  dwell  with  the  god»,  and  that  authors  have  fuppofed  agronomy  to  have  bc^ 

his  wife  and  daughter  and  pilot,  were  partakers*  cultivated  by  the  Antediluvians,  though  thii^ 

of  the  fame  honour.    It  alio  dircfted  them  to  re-  probably  owmg  to  a  miftake  of  Jofcphus :  but 

turn  to  Babylon,  and  that,  as  the  fates  had  ordain-  is  to  be  prefumcd,  the  progrcfs  they  made  tb<-f 

cd,  they  fhould  take  the  writings  from  Sippara,  and  in,  or  in  any  other  fciencc,  was  not  cxtraordirj 

commmiicate  thera  to  mankind  ;  and  told  them^  ry ;  it  being  even  very  doubtful,  whether  Ittt 

that  the  place  where  they  were  was  the  country  were  fo  much  as  known  before  the  flood, 

of  Armenia.    When  they  had  heard  this,  they  or-  Alphabetical  characters,  $  i,  3.    As 

tered  facrifice  to  the  gods,  and  unanimoufly  went  their  politics  and  civfl  conftitutions,  we  have  n 

t^  Babylon  ;  and  when  they  came  thither,  they  fb  much  as^  one  circnmflance,  whereon  to  bui 

du^  up  the  writings  at  Sippara,  built  many  cities^  conjeAure,    It  is  probable,  the  patriarchal  foi 

railed  temples,  and  rebuilt  Babylon.    The  Egyp-  of  government,  which  certainly  was  the  firft,  w 

tlans,  who  would  give  place  to  no  nation  in  point  let  afide  when  tyranny  and  opprefuon  began 

of  antiquity,  have  tlfb  a  feries  of  kings,  ^-ho,  it  take  place,  and  much  fooner  among  the  race  I 

13 pretended,  reigned  in  Egypt  before  the  flood  ;  Cain,  than  that  of  Seth.    It  feems  aHb,  that  th^ 

^^/  io  be  even  with  the  Chaldeans,  began  their  communities  were  but  few,  and  confifled  of  val 

^coant  the  very  fame  year  that  theirs  does  ac-  ly  larger  numbers  of  people  than  any  formj 

qording  to  Berofus.    There  was  an  ancient  chro-  fince  the  flood :  or  rather,  it  is  a  queftion,  wb 

nid^  extant  among  the  Egyptians,  not  many  ccn-  ther,  af^er  the  union  of  the  two  great  families 

turies  ago,  which  contained  30  dynaftics  of^  prin-  Seth  and  Cain,  there  were  any  diftinAion  of  ci 

ces,  who  ruled  in  that  country,  by  a  feries  of  1 13  focieties,  or  diverfity  of  regular  governments,  | 

generatioTTS,*  through  an  immcnfe  ipace  of  ^6^$%$  all.    It  is  more  likely,  that  all  mankind  then  nnj 

years,  during  which  Egypt  was  lucceflively  go-  But  one  great  nation,  though  living  in  a  kind 

vemcd  by  three  different  races  ;  of  whom  the  anarchy,  divided  into  fcveral  diforderly  aflbciai 

firfl  were  the  Auritae,  the  fecond  the  Meftrsei,  ons ;  which,  as  it  was  almolt  the  natural  con^ 

and  the  third  the  Egyptians^    But  this  extrava-  quence  of  their  having,   in  all  probiibility,  bi 

^ant  number  of  years  Manetho  (to  whofe  remains  one  common  language,  fo  it  was  a  circumftan^ 

we  mull  chiefly  have  recourfe  for  the  ancient  E-  which  greatly  contributed  to  tliat  general  corru] 

g^'ptian  hiftory)  has  not  adopted*  however  in  o-  tion,  which  otherwife  perhaps  could  not  havt  | 

ther  refpe«?l8  h^  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  led  into  univcrfally  oveifpread  the  Antediluvian  world. 1 

errors  in  chronology,  by  this  old  chronicle,  which  And  for  this  reafon  chiefly,  as  it  feems,  fo  W 

yet  feems  to  have  been  a  compofition  fince  iVlane-  as  the  pofterity  of  Noah  were  fuflficiently  incrd 

thoV  time.  The  account  given  by  Bei'ofus,  if  not  fed,  a  plurality  of  tongues  was  introduced,  in  <^ 

tak<:n  from  the  writings  of  Mofes,   is  at  Icafl  der  to  divide  them  into  diftinft  focieties,  ail 

^'     '»d  upon  fome  traditional  account  of  the  thereby  prevent  any  fuch  total  depravation  for  t! 

^s;  and  in  that  view,  might  be  held  as  a  future.    See  Confusion  or  tongues.    Of  tl 

orroborative  evidence  of  their  authenti-  peaceful  and  happy  condition  of  the  Antedibi^ 

Lhey  needed  any.    But  we  have  another  ans.  a$  well  as  of  their  virtuous  and  ham^or.xi 
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^al.    'WWng  this  obje«flion,'  as  the  import  of  the  diluvian  workj  was  (locked  with  a  much  grf.it 

purfe  ia  varionny  inteii^rettd,  ii  appears  ceiiain,  number  of  inhabitants  than  the  prefcnt  earth  tith 

that  the  prodinijLions  of  the  earth  were  at  firft,  actually  doest' or  perhaps  is  capable  of  conUini 

and  probably  continued,  tUl  after  die  deluge,  of  a  or  fupplying.  This  feems  naturally  to  follow  tVo 

different  nsiturc,  from  what  they  Tvere  in  future  the  great  length  of  their  lives,  which  excctdij 

times.      Buffbn    funpofcs    this    diHorcnce    may  the  prcfent  fiandard  of  life  in  the  proportion, 

have  continued  gradually  to  diminiih,-  for  many  leaft,  of  ten  to  one,  the  Antediluvians  mull  3 


compafl  ;  becaufe,  gravity  having  aileii  only  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  began  to  g. t  chi] 
for  a*-  ihort  time,  terreitiial  bodies  h:ui  not  ren  as  early,  and  left  off  as  late,  in  proporlioi 
acquired  their  prcfent  denlity  and  confidence. —  "men  do  now ;  and  that  the  feveral  chilt?rcn  at  t 
The  J>roducc  of  ttc- earth  therefore,  muft  hav^  ,iame  father  lucce^d{;d  as  quickly  one  aileraiiotf; 
beer  analogous  to  its  Condition.  \The  furfacc  be-  ''as  they  ufu^^lly  do  at  this  day ;  and  as  many  jj 
'v\%  more  loofe  and  moift,  jts  produdions  would  aerations,  which  are  but  fucccmvc  with  us,  wci 
of  courfc  be  nwrcdu^jle  and  capable  of  extenfioni  contemporary  before  the  flood,  the  numbt: 
Their  -growth,  theftf ore,  and  even  that  of  the  people  living  on  the  earth  at  once  would  bt  1 
^uman  body,  would  n^iuire  a  longer  time  of  be»  that  means  fufljcicntly  increafed  to  ai^fwcr  ai 
ing  complete4*-  The  Coftncfe  and  ductility  of  the  defedt  whi^h  might  arifc  firom  other  circumltanc 
bones,  mufdee,  ^c.  would  probaHy  remain  foe  not  confidercd.  So  that,  if  we  ma^wC  a  comput 
a  longdr  period,  bccaufc  every  fpecies  of  food  was  lion  on  thefc  principles,  we  fliall  find,  that  th^ 
•more  fo^  and  fucculenii  '  Hencc<  the  full  cxpan*  'was  a  confider.ible  number  of  people  in  ^t  wor 
^on  of  the  human  body,  or  when  it  was  capable  at  the  death  of  Abel,  though  their  father  \iJ 
4>f  generating,  muft  have  required  uo  or  1.^0  was  not  then  13c  years  old  v  and  that  the  ruiiib 
years;  and  the  duration  of  hfc  woul<J  be  in  pro-  t>f  mankind  b;:torc  the  deluge  would  eaiilyarr.ou 
|3ortion  to  the  time  of  growth/as  is  urtiformH'  the  to  above  one  hnndr::d  thouiand  millions  vcven  i 
cafe  at  prefeat :  For  if  we  fuppofe  tlie  age  or  pu*-  Cojuiing  to  the  S«i{naritan  chronology),  tlut  is, 
^rty,  among  the  firft  races  of  men,  to  have  bteq  fwenty  times  as  niany  as  our  prcfent  earth  bi , 
130  ycar»,  as  they*  now  arrive  at  that  age  in  14  all  probability,  now  upon  it,  or  can  be  well  iu{ 
iyearj,  the  age  of  the  Antediluvians  will  ^c  in  ex-  -pofed  capabk  of  maintaining  in  its  prefcnt  cti 
ad  proportion  to  that  of  the  prefent  race ;  tincc  ftitution.  The  following  tabic diay/a  upon  ik 
'by  multiph-ing  thefe  two  numbers  by  feven,  for  principles  by  Mr  Whifton,  flicws  what  nunih» 
example)  the  age  of  the  prcfent  race  will  be  90,  of  people  probably  were  in  the  Anttdilj.i; 
imd  that  of  the  Aptcdiluviand  wiU  be  910.  The  worlds 
.pcrioii  of  man*8  exiftence,'  therefore,  may  have 
|rradually  diaiinilhcd  in  propbrtion  as  th*e  iurface 
I  i  the  ekrt^  acquired  more  folidity  by  the  con- 
ft^t  adtion  of  gravity  :  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  period  from  the  creation,  to  the  days  of  Da- 
vid, was  fuificient  to  gi/e  the  cartii  all  the  denlity 
it  was  capable  of  receiving  from  the  influence  of 
graritation }  and  confcquently  that  the  furfacc  of 
the  earth  has  c\er  lince  remained  in  the  fame  ftate, 
tod  the  terms  of  growth  in  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  as  wtll  As  the  duration  of  Jl*e,  iiave 
be«n  invariably  fixed  from  that  period.  It  hac 
been  further  fuppofcd,  that  a  principal  caufe  of 
the  lo^g^vity  under  confidcration  was  the  wbole- 
fome  conftitutton  of  the  Ajitediluvian  air,  which, 
Afler  the  deluge,  became  corrupted  and  unwhole*- 
fome*'  breaking,  by  degrees,  the  priftine  crafis  of 
the  body,  and  ibortening  then^  lives,  in  a  very' 
few 'ages,  to  nearthtf  prcfent  ftandard.  The  teiiW 
pcrafure  of  the  air  and  fcafons  before  that-  cata- 
itrophe  are  upon  very  probable  grounds  fuppbfed 
to  luve  been  confcantly  uniform  and  mild :  the 
-burning  heats  *  of  fummer  and  the  feverides  of 
^ivinterjcolds  were  not  then  come  forth,  but  fpring 
and  autumn  reigned  perpetually  together;  Ana 
^indeed*  the  circumftancc  above  all  others  mofl: 
'Conducive  to  the  prolongation-  of  human  life  in 
^e  pof^cliiuvian  world  appears  to  be  an  equal  and 
igo  temperature  of  ciimate,  (fte  Low  C  e  v^  t  y  )  j 
^  it  fces&a  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  fait^ 

aight  have  picduccd  the  ^ic  efied  in  the 

Uivifii  world,  *  - 

It  isjiighly  probable  that,  the  Acle* 
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t.    To     BUM  be  Bttyd bi  ftwA  ■  IMIIIW  M  *■> <wO 


MHit»  Blhid  Of  two  DdtJu  irf  mijlivii^  p3tkir  b?  in  &a  i  biH  <tc  Diall  uTi  Ibem  rntf^ 

ndAtfl^brcnAoveBre  DuVi«H  of  nil-  and  coat  to  the  Uffnf  tTubqi  cTir  rcTrio,  q 

^WHd^  la  Ibe  [b^fw  nBffbcn  irbich  lil^]VriioD«K«fAdini'»cMdRDvcrcnur' 

l^'f'^Vl     ■■-iccoriEculliiSqiliulKr   i.Hi  Uun  tl^^pirfilliril  HiVtEbiilbi,  VCdtT^ 

gUBJ.'^t      jlfatersMlf  ^miU^IDdblTetHIl  lIuo  >hI  Eve.     [1  >■  •  (mtlDlltlbc  Ihcrcforr  u 

K,-«.'*        kbHaiiaEiaiU4n.Ii>lni>clbi>(-  bn^kntlnibi  nri^  c<  doil^wcr:  nucb 

-,       ibliur»<iiii[iiry  tDMbBirdba-   For  fimurlD  flrcA^T  Udnt^oktbc  UUti  rbe 


EiDloTiliijiihbKipiil^vbaTitSioiiU    tt>i  annninUi  ilii  u  p 


Ub-tfilriii 


-    ffirdipf  to  (be  bHdi «  hi^^  iT  m 


GhiinT  In  raaMioai.    A  nKntJon  li  Ib^  iEln- 
wlrf|rn.-»btlBMittiH^rfMKt»id  (so. 


drar,  rtt  ^  iHR  biy  cnikl  te,  the  fioic  li  lU  avafiui  Eke  bnii 
Ere  amid  igt  banc  <li«t  byl  bi  niM  ncnti  ircmScu  u  U 
ftvaOtMcMwc    hiElbiirbiivilTsf  npo'ilUe  inUnt-inlpif 


kiiiri!",''?"'.™"'™*'*'*"^    time  Btiiobmi  hip 
™*"Vr  bRifc&^Ila  Ibncguiiki    Jwcd,  fuU  arc,  dcch 


fl 


"''■'ill" 
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&n  ivhtch  commonly  bear  a  proportion  to  the  the  time  of  nurfing  aI>ove  fpecified  wis  no  md 

vrhole  term  of  life.    Now  the  hmits  of  thefc  (eve-  than  neceflary  for  that  ftrength  of  con  ft  it  utj. 

Tal  ftages  cannot  be  precifely  the  lame  in  all,  Jbut  which  was  to  laft  for  800  and  900  jrears ;  and  th^ 

vary^  in  refpedt  of  the  difpofitions  of  men's  bodies,  women  who  were  to  continue  bearing  children  ii 

their  courfe  of  life,  and  alfo  the  places  and  ages  340  or  360  years  of  their  life,  diould  have  the 

5n  which  they  live.    In  the  Antediluvian  world  but  flowly,  and  at  the  diftance  of  fevcral  yr  J 

then,  when  men  lived  to  upwards  of  «oo  and  900  that  their  ftrength  might  hold  out,  and  that  thJ 

years,  can  it  be  thought  that  they  palTed  through  might  not  be  overburthened  with  too  many  c^ii 

the  feveral  ftages  of  life  in  as  fhort  a  time  as  men  at  once;  and  therefore,  when  Eve's  firft  child  v\ 

«lo  now,  who  feldom  exceed  So,  and  not  one  in  fix  years  old,  it  was  time  enough  for  her  to  H 

ten  arrives  at  that  age  ?  But  if  the  Antediluvians  another,  and  fo  on,  though  pofiibly  fometirr 

turived  at  puberty  as  foon  as  meq  do  now,  then  twins."     He  then  proceeds,  i.  "  To  compu 

•would  the  feveral  ftages  of  human  life  have  been  what  number  upon  fiic  whole  might  be  bom  inJ 

loft  or  confounded,  and  men  ^ould  have  ftarted  the  world  from  the  creation  to  near  the  tiiBt . 

irom  childhood  to  manhood  at  once,;without  any  the  deluge ;  and  then,   2.  To  ftate  the  necd*^j 

due  or  regular  intervals,  contrary  to  the  order  of  dedudionsfbr  deaths  and  other  deficiencies, 

nature :  But  if,  according  to  theprefcnt  oecono-  How  long  the  parents  of  mankind  coqtinu«J  i 

sny  of  nature,  man  is  but  n  ypuA  at  20,  which  paradife,  we  Icnow  not ;  though  longer  perhd^ 

Is  a  fbtirth  part  of  our  term  of  life,  we  may  rea-  than  is  commonly  imagined.    We  ihaJl  even  vi 

fonably  conclude,  there  would  be  a  fuitaHe  pro-  pofe  2  or  3  years,  in  which  time  there  was  no  cf 

portion  of  years  in  a  mi>ch  longer  term  of  life,  bom,  nor  any  attempt  towards  it.  We  fhall  all 

.  Jnce  nature  is  conftant  and  uniform  in  her  ope-  them  2  or  3  years  more  to  lament  their  &11,  « 

-rations.    And  though  in  fo  long  a  life  as  the  An-  the  miferable  eftate  their  want  of  ftiith  and  d 

tcdiluvians  enjoyed,  fhctime  ofpuberty  might  be  Obedience  had  brought  them  to,  from  a  moft  ha 

a  fifth  or  a  fixf  n  part  of  their  term  of  life,  yet  py  condition  ^  and  fuppofe  Cain  to  be  bom  i 

"Would  they  be  but  youths  at  150  or  160  ;  which  years  after  the  creation  (in  which  fuppolition  ftv 

^ars  much  the  lame  proportion  to  t^hc  whole  probably,  will  be  apt  to  think-us  too  hafty,  ^r 

x>f  their  life  as  twenty  is  to  that  of  ours.  The  Abel  again  lix  years  after  him,  and  fo  everjr  lixt 
other  is  an  error,  he  thinks,  which  could  ne- 
arer have  been  fallen  into,  had  it  been  confidered, 
that  every  mother  ftictlcd  her  own  children  in 
thofe  early  day^;  and  indeed  where  could  Ihc  have 
Ibund  another  to  have  done  it  for  her  ?  Taking  it 
for  granted,  then,  that  it  was  an  univerfal  cuftom 

for  women  to  fuckle  their  children  as  well  before  "have  in  100  years  16  children,  in*  200  years 


year  Eve  to  have  had  a  child,  the  firft  <i 
;ven,  eight  or  nine  >»'bereof  were  probably  i 
males  (the  males  being  longer  in  coining  to  m: 
turity  than  the  females;)  and  this  diftance  b< 
tween  the  births  will  alfo  be  thought  a  fufficin 
allowance.   At  this  rate  of  increafe,  Adam  wcul 


as  after  the  Rood,  the  next  queftion  4«,  for  how 
lo'ig  time  they  continued  nurfes  ?  He  fhows  va- 
rious inftances,  that  when  man's  life  was  reduced 
to  130  or  ii|o  years,  the  ordinary  time  of  nurfing 
was  two  years :  he  thence  infers,  that  for  three 
or  four  generations  after  the  flood,  when  men 


and  in  400  years  64  children ;  when  we  wili 
pofe  Eve  to  have  left  off*  child  bearing.  Nor  nci| 
this  number  of  Adam's  children  be  thonpht  to| 
great,  When  there  are  inftances  in  thefe  lata  J 
ges,  and  this  fhort  period  jof  man's 'life,  ot  thuii 
•who  have  had  40  children  at  fingle  births  by  tw 


lived  to  above  400  years,  the  time  would  be  fo    -fucceflive  wives,  and  of  many  others  who  have  K 


much  longer  in  proportion,  and  would  not  be  lefk 
.than  three  or  ft)ur  years ;  and  confequently,  that 
liefore  the  flood,  when  life  was  protradted  to  Sop 
■or  900  years,  it  would  be  ftill  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  their  longevity  ;  fo  that  five  years  might 
\)c  the  ordinary  time  of  nurfing  in  the  Old  World  >       ^    ,  . 

^nd  therefore  that  we  cannot  reckon  lefs  than  fix    fo  foon  as  they  were  ripe  for  marriage,  and  th 
years  between  the  births.    For  man's  life  being    the  earlieft  in  the  Rcnealogies  is  bom  in  the  16: 
prolonged  to  fo  numy  hundred  years  at  "firft  for 
the  more  fpeedy  peopling  of  the  earth,  he  came 
"by  flow  degrees  to  mature  age,  there  being  a  long 
time  required  to  rear  up  a  body  that  was  to  laft 


•ao,  25,  and  30,  by  one  wife;  though  in  f-i 
cafes  It  is  not  to  be  firppofed  that  the  worntj 
♦fuckled  their  children.  2.  Though  h  is  rcafuc 
able  to  think  that  the  Antediluvians,  norwjth 
ftanding  their  longevity,  came  to  mature  agc^ 
150  5  yet  as  we  are  not  fure  that  they  all  marrict 


genealogit 
year  of  his  father,  who  might  probably  be  a  fiii 
bom,  our  author  does  n6t  fuppofe 'Cain,  Abej 
or  any  of  the  fucceeding  children  or  grand-chiln 
ren  of  Adam  to*tiave  married  till  they  were  i^q 


•near  1000  years.  The  intervals  therefore  of  infan-  but  to- have  had  children  from  161  or  162  till  tht 
,cy,  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  age,  were  <p  were  of  the  age  of  500,  at  the  fore-named  diftAuo 
much  longer  in  proportion  to  ours,  as  the  diffe-  or  interval  between  the  births ;  though  Moahcvi* 
Tcncc  is  between  our  term  of  life  and  theirs ;  and  ry  body  knows  had  three  fons  after  he  was  50^^ 
150  or  160  years,  with  refpeft  to  then-  longevity,  at  the  due  intervals.  And  to  all  the  Antcdiluvi 
'Was  no  more  in  proportion  than  20  is  to  the  bre-  ^ns  we  may  allow,  without  fear  of  exceeding,  jj 
:vity  of  our  life.  As  the  Antediluvians  therefore  ox  54  children  in  general,  according  tothe  cour' 
"Were  fo  very  long  in  growing  np  to  mature  age, 
*^e  concludes  that  the  time  of  nurfing  could  not 

t  (horter  than  five  years,  and  that  the  diftance 

rtwecn  the  births  in  a  regular  way  muft  be  fet 
fix  years.    Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  evi 


of  nature,  and  the  longevity  of  thofe  firft  agc^ 
the  world,  3.  Let  us  next  inquire  in  what  nnrfij 
ber  of  years  the  men  of  that  world  might  douM 
themfelves,  notwithftanding  the  long  interval  H 


tween  the' births.  The  increafe  indeed  wil^  H 
mt  tfiat  there  could  be  no  fuch  fpeedy  increafe  found  very  fmall  for  the  firft  300  or  400  ^*''*^*^; 
i  mankind  at  thcbcgianing  as  is  ixaagincd^  that    they  tvcrt  Ute  in  coming  to  maturity ;  but  tni 

fuccccdinb' 
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ANT              (226)  ANT 

*  AM*ENtTMBER.  n.f,  [from  ante  and  num-  divided  into  two  parts:  i.  The  Upper  Akteqtt 
l«T.]  The  number  that  precedes  another. — What-  era  is  fcated  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  caftle.  a.  Tt 
foever  virtue,  is  in  numbers^  for  conducing  to  con-  Lower  (lands  in  a  fertile  ptain^  and  is  waterv 
ient  of  noteS)  is  rather  to  be  afcribad  to  the  antt^  with  a  great  number  of  brooks.  There  is  a  Iir;; 
number y  than  to  the  enthre  number,  fo  that  the  quantity  of  fait  in  the  mountain  ;  and  five  mil< 
found  retUrneth  after  fix,  or  after  twelve  ;  fo  that  from  the  tmvn,  a  fprin^  famous  for  the  cure  ( 
the  fcventh  or  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter,  but  the  gravel.  The  remains  of  the  mines,  whcr.c 
l!he  fixthot  the  twelfth.  Bac^n,  the  Romans  drew  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  ar 

ANTENUPTIAL,    fomelhing   that   precedes  filver,  are  ftill  to  be  fecn.    It  is  fituated  a6  mi'i 

tharria^';  fnch  as  antenuptial  promifes,  antennp-  N.  of  Malaga.     Long.  4.  40^  W.  Lat.  36.  51.  ^ 

tial  prefents,  antenuptial  covenants,  aiitenuptial  (3.)  Ai«T£(^riEKA»atownof  America,  inNV 

fornication,  &c.  Neoftadius  has  a  trcatife  De  Pac  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guaxaqua,  75  ir.iii 

tis  AntenuptlaVtUn*    Dr  Johnfon  has  omitted  this  S.  E.  of  Guaxaqua. 

word  as  well  as  many  others,  which  are  more  cur-  ANTE  R-C HESTER,  a  village  in  Northumbc 

rently  ufed  than  many  that  he  has  infcrtcd  in  hi^  landy  near  Learmouth. 

Dictionary.  ANTERIDES,  in  the  ancient  architcaure.  bu 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  in  the  ancient  archetec-  treflcs  ercAed  to  fupport  a  wall.    They  were  uii 

ture,  the  jambs  of  a  door.    They  are  alfo  oma-  called  antcs^    fomctimcs   crifma^    and  by  t: 

inents,  or  gamiihings,  in  carved  work,  of  men,  Greets  ifirir/.«r«r.    They  anfwer  to  what  th^  rr.' 

toimalfl,  &c.  made  either  of  w^Ood  or  flone,  and  dem  buildcrd  call  counterforts^  arcbbutanti ;  U 

let  on  the  architrave.  Italians  barbkone^  and  JPeronis  or  fpurs. 

♦  ANTEPA^ST.f/./  [from /iw//r,  before,  and/^/.  •  ANTERIORITY,  n.f.  [from  anteriour.]  h 
tunty  to  feed.  A  foretafte ;  fomething  taken  be-  ority  ;  the  (late  of  being  before  either  in  time  c 
fore  the  time. — ^Werc  we  to  cxpcft  our  blifs  only  fitiiation. 

hi  the  fiitiating  our  appetites,  it  might  be  reafon-  •  ANTERIOUR-  aJJ.  [anterior^  Lat.]    Goi*T 

able,  by  frequent  antepdftj^  to  excite  our  guft  for  before,  either  with  regard  to  time  or  place— i 

that  profufc  perpetual  meah  Decay  of  PUty.  that  be  the  anteriour  or  upper  party  wherein  tl 

ANTEPECTGRAUS  MtjRVS.  See  Amtemu-  icnfes  are  placed,  and  that  the  pofteriour  an 

ft  ALE,  No  i;  lower  part,  which  is  oppofite  tliereunto,  there 

•  ANTEPE'Nl^LT.  n.  /  [antep^mdthnay  Lat.]  no  inferiour  or  former  part  in  this  animal ;  ^ 
The  laft  fyllable  but  two,  ae  the  fyllablc  te  in  antt-^  the  fenfes  being  placed  at  both  extremes,  irj)| 
fenult ;  a  term  cA  grammar.  both  ends  anterioury  which  is  impoflible.  Jr^ar 

Antepenultima,  dr|    «-- Uft  aVf i^U  Fulgqr  BrrourJ. 

Antepenultimate.  \    ^^  *«»«  a™ci«-  ANTEROS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  ^v 

ANTEPILANl,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  Cupids,  who  were  the  chief  of  the  numbcr.- 

the  haftatt  OT  principes  o4^  legiolK    They  are  lUp-  They  arc  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Venus  of  M< 

pofed  to  have  been  thus  called  bccaofe  ranged  be-  dici ;  this  is  reprefented  with  a  heavy  and  fulie 

fore  the  fnlaniy  or  trlarii.  look,   agreeably  to  the  poetical  dcfcription  < 

(i.)  *  ANTEPILEPTICK.  adi.  [«,T.aBd  wra*-  hiro,  as  the  caufe  of  love's  ceafing.    The  oih( 

1^/r  ]    A  medicine  againft  convulfions.-^That  be-  was  called  Eros. 

zc  ^  is  antidotal,  lapis  judaicas  diureticali  coral  ^-  ANTEROTES,  a  name  given  by  ibme  of  tli 

tepi!e  ticaly  we  will  ):ot  deny.  Bro<wn*s  Vul.  Mrru  ancient  writers  on  ^rems  to  a  fpecics  of  the  air^ 

(2.)  Ahtepileptics,  in  medicine,  are  chiefly  thyft.    Some  have  tmaj^iaed  they  meant  by  it  j 

the  roots  of  pcfeony,  valerian,  the  flowers  of  th^  fort  of  opal  t  l>ttt  Pliny  exprefly  contradiA:>  t><>{ 

lime  tree,  mifletbe  of  the  oak,  opium,  muik,  cam-  making  the  anterotes  the  fifth  kind  of  ametbyj 

phor,  sther,  volatile  alk^,  and  the  aromatics  in  m  value, 

general.  *  ANTES,  n^f.  [Latin.l    PiUars  of  )xzt  d 

*  To  ANTEPONE.  if.  A.  [anteponoy  Lat.}  To  fet  mentions  that  fupport  the  front  of  a  buflding. 
on*  thing  before  anotlier  5  to  prefer  one  thing  to  ANTESIGNANI,-  in  the  Roman  armies,  foldi 
another.  DiB.  crs  placed  before  the  ftandards,  to  defend  thtin 

ANTEPOSITION,a  grammaticalfigure,  where-  according^  to  Limpfius ;  but  Caviar  and  Li'^y  ^'<'^ 

by  a  word,  which  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  fyntak  tio6  the  antelignani  as  the  flrft  line,  or  firlt  bc^j 

ought  to  follow  another,  comes  before  it ;  as  when  of  heavy  armed  troops.    The  velites,  wlio  u:ci 

the  verb  is  put  before  the  nommatjve,  the  fubftan-  to  (kirmilh  before  the  army,  were  likcwifc  callc 

live  before  the  adjedtive,  &c.    This  figure  was  anteflgnani. 

frequently  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  whofc  ANTESTATURE,  in  fortification,  a  final!  rt 

language  by  its  variety  of  terminations  admitted  trenchment  made  of  paliiadoes,  or  lacks  of  carUj 

>f  the  artificial  order,  without  confounding  the  ^ith  a  view  to  difpute  with  an  enemy  the  renuff 

rnfe  of  the  words ;  but  in  the  Ehgliffa  and  moft  del"  of  a  piece  6f  ground. 

lodcm  languages,  wh^re  the  natural  order  is  nc^  ANTESTARI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  figwn« 

ffarHy  ufed ;  it  is  very  feldom  adopted ;  except  to  bear  witnefs  againft  any  one  who  rcfuiW  t< 

I  facb  exprtffions  asyi/zV/  /,  quotb  bey  and  the  like,  make  his  appearance  in  the  Roman  courts  of  jfl 

» ANTEPREDICAMENT.  n.f.  [antepredica-  dicature,  on  the  day  appointed,  and  accoMmj 

ienttmij  Lat.]    Something  4o  be  known  in  tlie  to  the  tenor  of  his  bail.    The  piaintiR  nnuirj 

nidv  of  logick,  prcvioufly  to  the  dodrine  of  the  the  defendant,  after  fuch  a  breach  of  his  ai%^^< 

ppcdicament.  ment,  waa  aUo%ved  to  carry  him  mto  court  h| 

•     (r.)  ANTEQUIERA,   a  handfome  town  of  force,  having  firft  aflted  any  of  the  perfons  pre 

Spain>  anciently  called  SingUiumf  in  Gnnada,  icnttobearwitneld.^  Tbe  pcriba  aiked  to_^ 


ANT  C   aaS    )  ANT 

pfcgated  firom  feeds  fou  n  in  the  fprixtg,  and  will  pulp  ycrj  juiqr.     Thcfe  plants  fend  out  roots, 

require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from  which  run  down  and  faften  themfeWes  into  iU 

*7ted8 :  only,  the  tin^oria  mud  be  tranfplanted  earth,  by  which  they  multiply  greatly.  The  flow- 

when  come  up  from  the  feeds  into  borders  near  ers  are  produced  on  long  loQ«e  fpikes,  are  ydloMr, 

(hrubs,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow ;  for  and  appear  at  difierent  times,  fo  that  the  planu 

they  fpread  very  wide,  and  therefore  require  to  are  never  long  deflitute  of  flowers.    This  Ipccin 

))e  placed  three  feet  diftant  fi-om  other  plants.  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  rcquiici 

(IL)  AwTHEMis,  MEDICINAL  USES  OF  THE.  fheltcr  in  winter,  though  fomc  will  live  in  the  o- 

The  nobilis  and  the  pyrethrum  (fee  N^  i,  and  3,)  pen  air  planted  clofe  to  a  wall, 
are  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine.    The  firft  have  a        2.  Anthericum  liliaoo':  Thefe  are  pcrttiii 

ftrong,  not  ungrateful,  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very  plants,  which  are  natives  of  Spain,  Portugal,  ar(. 

bitter  naufcous  tafte.    They  arc  accounted  carmi-  other  warm  countries.  They  were  fooneriy  prdt] 

native,  aperient,  emollient,  and  in  ibme  meafure  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens;  but  the  (c\cu 

anodyne;  and  ftand  recommended  in  flatulent  co-  winter  of  1740  killed  m^  of  their  roots.   T^.n 

lies,  for  promoting  the  uterine  purgations,  in  fpaf-  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  are  ripf  *: 

modic  pains,  and  the  pains  of  childbed  women :  September. 

fometimes  they  have  been  employed  in  intermit-  •    .1.  Anthericvm  r  a  mo  sum,  with  a  branchir.i 

tent  fevers  and  the  nephritis.    Thcfe  flowers  are  ftaUc.    Thefe  two  laft  fpecies  are  propagated  b| 

frequently  alfo  ufed  externally  in  difcutient  and  feeds,  which  fhpuld  be  fown  in  the  autnmn,  in : 

antifceptic  fomentations,  and  in  emollient  glyfters.  warm  fltuation,  on  a  bed  of  light  (andy  earth 

They  enter  the  decoSumpro  enemate  and  decorum  When  the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept  clt..: 

profomento  of  our  pharmacopoeias.    An  elTential  of  weeds  .during  the  fummer ;  and  in  ^oturnn 

oil  was  formerly  dire«^ed  to  be  prepared  from  when  the  leaves  decay,    they  ihould  be  cirr 

them,  but  it  is  now  omitted.    A  fimplc  watery  fiiily  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  of  Irt* 

infu(}on  of  them  taken  in  a  tepid  ftate,  is  at  pre-  earth,  at  a  foot  diftance  from  one  another.  If  th< 

fent  Jrcquently  employed  to  promote  the  opera-  winter  prove  fevcre,  they  fhould  be  covered  wiU 

tion  of  emetics.    The  root  of  the  pyrethtum  is  ftraw,  peafc-haulm»  or  old  tan. 
the  only  part  endowed  with  medical  virtue.    It        ANTHESPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  a  Sicilian  ffi 

has  no  feniible  imell;'it8  taile  is  ycry  hot  and  a-  rival  inftituted  in  honour  of  Proferpinc.    Tti 

end,  but  lefs  ib  than  that  of  arum  or  dracunculus;  word  i^  derived  from  the  Greek  «»d«f,  flower,  ani 

the  juice  exprefled  from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimo-  ff^«^,  I  carry ;  becaufe  that  ^'pddefs  was  forc(^]  i 

i\y,  nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent  when  frcfh,  way  br  Pluto  when  ftie  was  gathering  flo^^a^  ij 

as  after  it  has 'been  dried.    Watcri  aflifted  hj  the  fields.    Yet  Feftus  does  not-afcribethcfeu 

heat,  extradls  fome  fliare  of  its  tafte,  rei^ified  fpi*  to  Proferpinc ;  but  fays  it  was  thus  called  by  td 

rit  the  whole ;  neither  o£  them  elevate  any  thing  fon  ears  of  com  were  carried  oii  this  day  to  th 

in  diftil]atk>n;  'The  principal  ufe  of  the  pyre-  temples. — Anthefphoria  feems  to  be  the  fam 

thrum,  in  the  prcfent  practice,  is  as  a  mafticalory,  witii  tlie  fiorijertum  of  the  Latins,  and  anf>vcr 

for  promoting  the  falival  flux,  and  evacuating  vif-  to  the  harveft-home  among  us.      ^ 
dd  humours  from  the  head,  and  neighbouring        ANTHESTERIA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  feift  ol 

parts;  by  this  means,  it  often  rdicvea  the  tooth  lehrated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Baa^^j 

^ch,  pains  of  the  head,  and  lethargic  complaintB.  The  moft  natural  derivation  of  the  word  is  f  oJ 

.    ANTHERA,.  among  botanifts,  that  part  of  the  the  Greek  -.S^f,  /Joj,  a  flower,  it  bcitg  the  cuftd 

itamen  which  is  fix^  on  the  top  of  the  fiUmen-  at  this  feaft  to  offer  garlands  of  flowefs  to  Baccht^ 

tum,  within  the  corojla :  it  contains  the  pollen  or  The  anthefteria  lafted  three  days,  the  xith,  ntl 

^ne  duft,  which,  when  mature^  it  emits  for  the  and  13th  of  the  month  ;  each  ^  which  had  aoain 

impregnation  of  the  plant,  according  to  XJnnxus.  fuited  to  the  proper  oihce  of  the  day.    1  he  ii 

The  Apex  of  Ray,   Toumefort  and  Riviqus;  day  of  the  f^aft  was  called  T«5«yi«>  i.  e.  openip<:  I 

Cttpfiiaftatninisy  of  Malpighi.  *  the  vcflels ;  becaufe  on  this  day  they  tapped  *S 

ANTHERICUM,  sfider-wort:  A  gemisof  vcflTels,  and  tafted  the  wine,  .The  fecund  di 

the  monogypla  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  they  called  ;c*^>  congii^  the  name  of  a  mcafui 

clafs  of  plants ;  and*  in  the  natural  roetliod,  rauk#>  containing  the  weight  of  10  pounds  \  on  this  di 

ing  under  the  loth  order,  Conmari^.,  Tbe  cha-  they  drank  the  wine  prepared  the  day  before.  II 

raders  are  v  There  is  no  calyx :  The  corolla  con-  ihixxl  day  they  called  x^^y  kettles:  on  this  dl 

lifts  of  £x  oblong  petals,  which  are  exp^uiding ;  they  boded  all  Ibrts  of  pulfe  in  kettles;  whi^ 

The  ftamina  coniift  of  fix  fubiilated  ttt&  filaments;  however  they,  were  pot  ^owed  to  taite»  as  beii| 

theantherxarcfinallandftuTOwed;  Thepiftillum  oftcred  to  Mercury.s    •  .    .  1 

has  a  three-cornered  germen,  a  fimple  ftylus,  and  .   ANTHESTERION,  in  ancient  chronologyt^ 

obtufQftii;:ma :  The  pericarpium  is  an  ovale  triful^  fixth  month  of  the  Athenian  year.    It  contain^ 

cated  capfule,  with  three  cells  and  three  valves;  19  days;  and  anfwered.to  the  latter  part  of  Oj 

The  feeds  are  numerous  and  angular.    Of  this  November  and  beginning  of  December.  The  M 

gcnu&  Linnaeus  reckons  9  fpecies ;  but  (uUy  the  cedonians  called  it  da-ficn  or  defion.     It  had  1 

three  following  fcem  to  defer\'e  notice,'  •  pame  from  the  feftival  antherefteria  kept  in  it. 

I.  Ai'fTHERicuM  pauTSscBNS,  with  a  flinibby  ^   ANTHIA».in  zoology,  a  name  by. which  lod 

ftalk,  was  formerly  known  apnong  tlic  gardeners  unproperly  call  the  f»1x  Venetonmi,  x>r  fickk-iu 

n^ar  London  by  the  name  of  wiioh-lea%)td  aloe*   It  9  lonpr  anguilliform  filh  of  the  t^tua  kind. 
produces  many  ligneous  branches  from  the  root,        ANTHIAS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fi/h  fiii 

each  fupporting  a  plant  with  long  taper  leaves,  in  ing  to  approach  to  the  turdtu  or  wraO'e  kiad|  \ 

gu —  Ku.  ^Q^  ^  ^  onio&t  aad  full  of  <a  yellow  which  Rondeletius  aod  (bme  .oth^  author^^  I^ 
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1^  difcjples  or  iiriars ;  one  of  which  is  the  fohow-  cellency  appropriated  to  rofemary,  ib  as  to  c 

ing,  printed  in  Stephens's  Worid  of  Wonders :  prefs  only  that  plant. 

Once  fedd'ft  thou,  Anthony,  an  herd  of  fwine,  .,.<*•>  ^""^r^' '"  "^^^^  .* *''!i'2!!""*""  I 

And  now  an  heri  of  monks  thou  feedeft  Itiu!  e»»xer  of  gold ;  ora  mediane  extrafted  &om  pari 

For  wit  and  gut  alike  both  charges  bin  ;  J^'^  Anthos  phiiosophorum,  a  method  . 

Both  loven  filth  alike ;  toth  Uke  to  fill  ^^A^'n-Sl^cMl^c '*''  "*'"* "^ y^°\     ,« 

Their  greedy  paunch  alike :  nor  was  that  kind  ^vk!!?.^?^      v-^li'^''"-^  anamt  naturahns, 

Mori  beaftly,  fottilh,  fivinift,  than  this  laft.  "^^^  '^°^^'IP''\^!"^  "^  ^"!'   ^^^'5^'!T  '■ 

AH  clfe  aerees  •  one  fault  I  onlv  find      '  thtnosy  as  the  latter  imports  a  medicated  v:: 

Thou  feedeft  not  thy  monks  with  o'aJcen  ^naft.  t^^'^  ^'^a  .odoriferous  herbs,  whereas  anih.: 

7                      w-     .^     •  ji^jgg  derived  its  fragrancy  from  the  native  grapv 

(4.)  Anthony,  St,  gives  the  denomination  to  ANTHOSPERMUM,  the  AMsi-R  tree: 

an  order  of  religious  founded  in  France  about  the  genus  of  thcdioccia  order,  belonging  to  the  p<>I 

year  X095,  to  take  care  of  thofe  affii^ed  with  St  gamia  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  nsftural  mcthc 

Anthony's  ^re :  ffcc  that  article,  J  7.)    It  is  faid,  rimking  under  the  A^Xh.  order,  StellaU.    The  < 

that,  in  fome  places,  thefc  monks  aflume  to  them-  fential  chara^ers  arc :  The  calyx  of  the  herm 

lelves  a  power  of  giving,  as  well  as  removing,  the  phrodite  flower  is  divided  into  fonr  parts ;  thr 

ignis  facetf  or  er^pelas ;  a  power  which  ftands  is  no  corolla ;  the  ftamina  are  four,  apd  the  piiti 

them  in  great  ftead  for  keepmg  the  poor  people  two ;  the  germen  is  beneath  the  flower-   Male  a^ 

in  fubje^on,  and  extorting  alms.    To  avoid  the  frmaJc  on  the  Tame  or  feparate  plants.    Of  th 

menaces  of  thcfe  monks,  the  country  people  pre-  ^enus  I^innzus  mentions  ^  fpecies :  viz. 

fcnt  them  every  year  with  a  fet  hog  a-piecc*.   Some  i."  AnthospermOm  ^Etkiopica,  ^  The  fi: 

prelates  endeavoured  to  pcrfuade  Pope  Paul  III.  2.  A^ITHOspERMUM  cilia|lC|  and>  is    nm 

to  abolifli  the  order ;  qu^fiuarlos  iftos  fnnSi  ^ntho^  i,  A n  th o  s  p  e  r  m  u  m  h  e r b  a  c  e  a  .    J  genen' 

ni'h  qui  dedpiunt  rujlkos  etJimpUces^  eofque  innume-  known  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  *  Its  bcAui 

ris  fuperfiitioniimi  impHcenU  de  mtdio  ioUendos  effe,  confifts  in  its  finall  evergreen  leaves,  which  gro 

But  they  fubfift,  notwithltanding,  to  this  day  in  as  clofe  as  heath.    Thefe  being  bruifed  bctwcc 

leveral  places.  the  fingers,  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour ;  whtu 

(3.)  Anthony,  "St,  Knights  or,  a  militaiy  the  name  amber-tree.    This  plant  is  eafily  pro:; 

order,  inftituted  by  Albert  Ihftc  of  Bavaria,  Hoi-  gated  by  buttings  during  any  of  the  fumrrt: 

land,  and  Zealand,  when  he  defigned  to  make  months,  in  a  border  of  light  earth ;  where  \U 

var  againft  the  Turtcs  in  138a.  The  knights  wore  will  take  root  in  fix  weeks  time,  provided  they  aj 

a  collar  of  gold  made  in  form  t)f  a  hermit's  gir-  watered  or  (haded  as  the  feafon  may  rctjuirt : 

die,  from  which  hung  a  ftick  cut  like  a  crutch,  if  they  are  planted  in  pots  plugged  in  a  modtra' 

witii  a  little  bell,  as  they  arc  reprefcnted  in  St  An-  bot-bed,  they  will  take  root  the  fooner,  ?.nd  tbci 

ftony's  pictures.  ynW  be  a  greater  certainty  of  their  growing.  Tn< 

(6.)  *  Anthony's  fihe.  »./  A  kind  of  cry-  imift  be  frequently  renewed  by  cuttings,  as  tl 

fipdas.   .  old  plants  are  very  fubjcft  to  decay,  and  feHol 

(7.)  Anthony's  fire,  St,  ohicin  of  the  laft  above  three  or  four  years.                          ] 

jiAWE  OF.    The  eryfipdas  got  this  denomination,  ANTHOXANTHITM,  or  vern al-gras?  :  I 

as  thofe  affli4^ed  with  it  made  their  peculiar  appli-  ^enus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  ui-^ 

cation  to  St  Anthony  of  Padua  for  a  cure.    It  is  dria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  ir.ctiK' 

known,  that  anciently  particular  difeafe^  had  their  ranging  under  the  4th  order,  GramiNa,    Tie  c 

peculiar  faints :  thus,  m  the  ophthalmLi,  perfons  fential  chnraftors  are :   The  calyx  is  a  bivaire 

nad  recourfe  to  St  Lucia ;  in  the  tooth-ach,  to  St  gluma,  with  one  flower  ^  the  corolla  is  bivalves 

Apolloma;  in  the  hydrophobia,  to  St  Hubert,  &c.  obtufe,  and  without  an}*  awn.    There  are  thr< 

(8 — x^.)  Anthony,  the  name  of  6  Engliflh  vil-  fpecies ;  viz.                                                    ' 

iages;  viz.  i.  East,  and  3.  West,  in  Cornwall,  i.  Anthoxanthum   indicum,    a  native  { 

near  Saltafli :  3.  East,  and  4.  Wfst,  near  Fal-  fndia.                                                              j 

mouth:  5.  in  St  Meney,  near  Helfton-Downs,  in  a.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,   or  fprin^ 

Cornwall :  and,  6.  in  Stomerfetfliire,  8  miles  from  grafs,  a  native  of  Britain :  It  is  one  of  the  earfi^ 

Bomerton.  ipring  grafles,  and  is  extremely  common  in  oi 

ANTHOPHYLLI,  orANTOPHALi,  adenomi-  fertile  paftures.     The  delightful  fioell  of  ^ 

Siation  given  to  the  larger  fpecies  of  cloves.  mown  hay  is  chidly  from  this  plant*    Cows,  bo 

ANTHORA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fes,  fhecp,  and  goats  eat  it. 

!^>edes  of  Aconitum.    SccAconitum.  3.  Anthoxanthum  paniculatum,  a natii 

ANTHORISMUS,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  con-  of  the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe, 

trary  defcription  or  definition  of  a  thing  from  that  ANTHRACIS,  Anthraci  as,  or  AnthracJ 

given  bv  the  adverfe  party ^— Thus  if  the  plaintiff  tis,  names  promifcuouny  ufcd  by  ancient  n^ 

*lxi]^e,  tnat  to  take  any  thing  away  from  another  ralifts  for  very  liferent  foflils ;  viz.  the  carbunfl 

without  his  knowledge  or  confent,  is  a  theft ;  this  haematites,  and  a  kind  of  afteria.  See  Carbuhci* 

is  called  f Mf ,  or  defimtion.  If  the  defendant  reply,  ANTHRaCOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  corrofive  ftf 

that  to  take  a  thing  away  firom  another  without  ulcer  either  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye  or  the  <^y^^ 

Ws  knowledge  or  confent,  provided  it  be  done  (i.)  •  ANTHRAX.  «./.[«»S*«?,  a  burning  c<» 

with  defign  to  return  it  to  him  again,  is  not  theft ;  A  fcab  or  blotch  that  is  made  by  a  corrofive  w 

this  is  ^  Af#a/(^«r.  mour,  which  burns  the  tkin,  and  occafions  iln« 

(1.)  ANTHOS,  [a  flower.  Gr.]  by  way  of  ex-  prickling  pains^  a  carbuncle.  $niny»             1 


;■;' 
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ilid  tlu'ckncfs,  both  o(ltafidered  in  themfelves,  and    feveral  beafts,  which  they  killed,  mixed  up  iht\ 
eomparatK'dy  to  cacm  other.  flcih  \^dth  that  of  the  deccafed,  and  made  2  feal 

•    ANTHROPOMETRIC  A  machina,  a  name  Among  the  Maflagetae,  when  any  periba  jrrcj 

which  Sandoriut  gave  to  his  weighing  chair,  con-  old,  they  killed  him  and  eat  his  fleih ;  but  if  )| 

trived  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  infenfible  died  of  licknefs,  they  buried  him,  efteeming  Ici 

perfpiration.  unhappy.    The  (ame  aathpr  alfo  aflures  us,  thj 

ANTHROPOMORPHA,  a  term  formerly  given  feveral  nations  in  the  Indies  killed  all  th;r  oj 

to  thatclafs  of  animals  which  have  the  grcateft  re-  people  and  their  fick,  to  feed  on  tbcir  fltlh :  l! 

^smblance  to  the  human  kind.  adds,  that  perfons  in  health  were  fomtlimcs  a{ 

'•    ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  among  ecdcfialH-  cufed  of  being  fick,  to  afford  a  pretence  tor  d 

cal  writers,  denotes  the  herefy  or  error  of  the  An-  vouring  them.    According  to  Sextus  Eir.p.ic 

'thropomorpbites.    See  next  article.  the  firft  laws  that  were  made,  were  for  the 

(i.)*  ANTHROPOMORPHITE,»./.  [«r^f#w.-  mention  of  this  barbarous  praftice,  wl.u-h 
ft»^»]    One  who  believes  a  human  form  in  the    Greek  writers  reprefent  ai  univcrfal  before 

Deity.— ^hriftians  as   well  as  T^irks  have  had  time  of  Orpheus.     The  philofophcrs  Dioge 

whole  feds  contending  that  the  Deity  was  corpo-  Chryfippus,  and  Zcno,  followed  by  ihc  who| 

real  and  of  human  (hape,  though  few  protefs  them-  fed  of  Stoics,  affirmed^  that  there  was  cclh 

felves  antbrtf^iorpbites^  yet  we  may  find  many  unnatural  in  the  eating  of  human  flelh  ;  and  tb 

amoogft  the  ignorant  of  that  opinion,  Locke,  it  was  very  reafonable  to  ufctlead  bodi.^  f  )r  fi 

(».)  Anthropomorphites,  in  church  hiftory,  rathtr  than  to  give  them  a  prey  to  worms  and  j 

a  fed  of  ancient  heretics,    who  taking  every  trefadlion.    In  order  to  make  the  trial,  howtvc 

thmg  fpoken  of  God  m  fcripture  in  a  literal  fenfe,  whether  there  was  any  real  repugnancy  in  uatuj 

particularly  that  paffage  of  Gencfis  in  which  it  is  to  the  feeding  of  an  animal  with  the  fleih  of  i 

£ud  God  made  man  after  bis  o^nlma<:ey  maintain-  Own  fpecies,  Leonardus  Florovenlius  fed  a  ht 

cd  that  God  had  a  human  (hape.    I'hey  are  like-  with  liog's  flefh,  and  a  dog  with  dog's  fle(h ;  up( 

wife  called  Audeni^  from  Audeus  their  leader.  which  he  found  the  briAles  of  the  hog  to  fill  u 

ANTHROPOMORPHITICAL,  adj.  belong-  and  the  dog  to  become  full  of  ulcers, 
ing  to  Anthropomorphites.  (3.)  Anthropophagi,   modern   i!(stasc! 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS,  fomcthing   that  of.    Of  the  pradice  of  anthropophagy  in  bt: 

bears  the  figure  or  refemblance  of  a  man.    Natu-  times,  we  have  the  teftimonies  of  all  the  Hoidi 

ralifts  give  iitftances  of  anthropomorphous  plants,  miifionaries  who  have  vijited  the  internal  parts 

snthropomorphous  minerals,  &c.     Tbefe  gene^  A^ca,  and  even  fome  parts  of  Afia.    Herrt^ 

tally  come  imder  the  clafs  of  what  they  call  lufus  fpeaks  of  great  markets  in  China,  fiimi(hcd  who! 

natura^  or  monfters.    Anthropomorphous  (lones  with  human  flefh,  for  the  better  fort  of  peopi 

make  a  fpecies  of  figured  (tones.    The  word  is  Marcus  Paulus  fpeaks  of  the  like  in  his  time, 

Applied  to  the  mandrake.  the  kingdom  of  Concha  towards  Quinfay,  and 

(|.)  *  ANTHROPOPATHY.  n.  f.  [«t»%#ir#f,  ifland  of  Zapengit ;  others,  of  the  Java;  Bar 

vian,  and  vncd^;,  pafTion.]  The  fenfibihty  of  man ;  fa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  ifland  ot  S 

the  pafTions  of  man.  matra  ;  others,  of  the  idands  in  the  Gulf  of  Be 

(2.)  Anthropopathy,  in  theology,  a  figure,  gal,  of  the  country  of  th^'Samogitians,  &c.  W. 

expreffion,  or  difcourfe,  whereby  fome  paflion  is  America  was  difcovered,  this  pnidice  was  foi: 

Attributed  to  God,  winch  properly  belongs  only  to  he  almofl  univerfal,  iufomuch  that  fevcrni 

to  man.    Anthropopathy  is  fireqvientljr  ufed  pro-  thors  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  occafioned  thri  u.. 

miicuoufly  with*  antluropology  ;  yet,  m  ftridnefs,  a  want  of  other  food,  or  through  4he  indokr. 

they  ought  to  be  diitinguiihed,  as  the  genus  of  the  i>eople  to  feek  for  it ;  though  others  ;ifcn 

from  the  fpecies. — Anthropology  may  be  under-  its  origin  to  a  fpirit  of  revenge.    It  appears  pr 

ftoodof  any  thing  human  attributed  to  God  ;  but  ty  certain  fix)m  Dr  Hawkefworth's  Accoirit 

anthropopathy,  only  of  human  afiedions,paf!ions,  tlie*  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  that  the  lull 

fcnfations,  &c.  tants  of  the  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  a  count 

(i.)  ANTHROPOPHAGI.  If./.  [Uhas  nofhgu-  unfumilhed  with  the  neceflaries  of  hfe,  cat 

lar,  at^(a*v0*y  man,  and  ^oyor,  to  eat.]  Man-eat-  bodies  of  their  enemies.     It  appears  alfo  to 

crs ;  cannibals  ;  thofe  that  live  upon  hunun  flefli.  very  probable,  that  both  the  war-s  and  antbrc*] 

The  cannibals  th.^t  each  other  cat,  phagy  of  thefc  lavages  take  their  rife  and  owe  ih 

The  anthropophagi^  and  men  whofe  heads  continuance  to  in-eflflible  neceflity,  and  the  Jrt> 

•   Do  grow  beneath  tiieir  f boulders.  SbaAeJp.  Otk*  fill  alternative  of  deftroying  each  other  by  violcn 

(a.)  Anthropophagi,  ancient  accounts  or  of  perifliing  by  hunger.    Mr  Mafden  alio  1 

OF.    That  there  have  been,  in  almoft  all  ages  of  forms  us  that  this  horrible  cuflom  is  pradiilJ  I 

the  world,  nations  who  have  foflowed  this  barba-  the  Battas,  a  people  in  the  ifland  of  Sunuli 

rous  pradice,  we  have  abundance  of  tcftimonies.  ^*  They  do  not  eat  human  flefh  (fays  be]  : 

Tlie  Cyclops,  the  LefVrygons,  and  ScyUa,  are  all  means  of  fatis^y'ing  the  cravings  of  nature,  ow 

leprefented  in  Homef  as  imthropophap<,  or  maif-  to  a  deficiency  of  other  food  \  nor  is  it  fought  j 

eaters  ;  and  the  female  phantoms,  Cuce  and  the  ter  as  a  gluttonous  delicacy,  as  it  would  lecir 

Syrens,  firit  bcwntehixl  with  a  (hew  of  pleafure,  mong  the  New  Zealanders.    The  Battat^  eai  it 

and  then  deflroyed.    This,  like  the  other  parts  a  fpecies  of  ceremony;  as  a  mode  of  ftiowingt!;t. 

of  Homer's  poetiy,  had  a  foundation  in  the  man-  deteflation  of  crimes,  by  an  ignommious  fui  iij 

ners  of  the  times  preceding  his  3>vn.    According  ment ;  and  as  a  horrid  indication  of  revenge  <n 

"'  Herodotus  anjong  the  Eifedoniaa  Spythians,  infult  to  their  unfortunate  enemies.    The  objcd 

a  man's  father  died,  the  ceighbcurs  brought  of  this  b^dNUPOiw  repa(b  are  thcpiiiotten  taken  | 
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ffioit  woolly  podsy  containing  two  or  three  kid-  and  figniiies  tonirary  to  ;  as,  anlimonarcbicaff  op- 

ney  (haped  feeds :  but  unlets  the  feafon  proves  pofite  to  monarchy, 

Warm^  they  do  not  ripen  in  this  country.  {%.)  Anti,  in  compoGtion*  is  not  confined  {0^ 

»•  Ant HYLLisCYTisoiDfis, or ihrubby wound*  "words  derived  from  the  GreekJ^    Drjohn^ 

wort,  has  long  been  known  in  the  £ngiilh  gar-  himfelf,  notwithftanding  the  abovt  reftrided  deiinl* 

4ess.    It  is  a  low  ihrub,  feldom  riQng  above  two  tion9($  z.)  gives  infiancea  of  the  contrary.  SccAki 

f^et  highy  bat  fends  out  many  flender  branchesy  TiACiDiANTicoNvuLSivE^AKTicouaTiERfAKj 

t'  irniibed  with  hoary  leaves,  which  are  fome-  TiFEEikiL£,  Antipestilential,  6cc.    In  fad. 

roes  Angle,  but  generally  have  three  ovsd  lobes,  it  is  compounded  with  words  in  all  the  moden 

tfic  middle  being  longer  than  the  other  two  :  the  languages,  often  at  the  pleafure  of  authors,  t^ 

iowers  are  yellow,  and  come  out  from  the  fides  fiive  circumlocution..    See  §  s  &  4,                  1 

cf  the  branches,  three  or  four  joined  together,  (3.)  Anti,  in  literary  matters,  often  m^Ves  paij 

Slaving  woolly  impalements ;  but  thefe  are  ravely  of  the  titles  of  pieces  written  by  way  of  anfwer  to  q 

ucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.   This  fpecies  and  thers,  whofe  names  are  ufually  annexed  to  this  prcj 

the  barba  jovis  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ]K>fition.    See  the  Jnti  of  M.  P.iillet ;  the  Jr^ 

Planted  during  any  of  the  Aimmer  months ;  oD«  Baiiies  of  M.  Menage :  the  j1»ti-M<Mafiam,  2c<| 

drying  to  li^dc  and  water  them  till  they  have  ta*  This  prance  among  authors  is  very  ancient  Cas 

$en  good  root ;  when  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted  iar  the  didator  wrote  iwo  books  b^  way  of  aij 

mto  pots,  and  mufl  always  be  boufed  in  winter,  fwer  to  what  had  been  objeded  to  him  by  Cata 

^  3.  Akthyllis     montaka,    or    herbaceous  which  he  called  ^a/^i'-Ca/^oim-j  ;  thefe  are  mcotioij 

woundwort,  with  winged  leaves,  grows  natural-  ed  by  Juvenal,  Cicero,  &c.    Ylves  aflures  us  bj 

^  in  the  mountaiua  in  the  fouth  ^  France,  and  had  ken  Cxiar's  Anti-Catonis  ia  an  ancient  ij 

m  lU^Y"     It  is  gamifiied  with  winged  leaves,  brzry. 

which  have  an  eaual  number  of  hairy  lobes  at  the  (4.)  Anti,  in  religious  and  polkica]  eontrovcf 

^xtren^ity  of  the  branches*    The  flowers  are  pro-  fy,  frequently  makes  part  of  the  diitindivc  titk 

duced  in  heads,  and  are  of  a  purple  colour  and  aifumea  by  the  parties  themfelves  in  fucfa  du 

globidar  form.    Thfy  appear  ia  June  and  July«  putes,  and  is  as  cnten  beftowed  by  the  one  part 

and  the  feed's  ripen  in  Odtobcr#  upon  the  other  by  way  of  contempt ;  t.  g.  Ant 

4.  Anthylms   vuLjfERARiA^  With  Unequal  burghers,  Ant;p^ooba?tists,  Antirefui 

winged  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portwaly  licans,  Antiroyalists,  &c 

^  likewiie  of  .Wales.    It  is  a  biennial  plant,  ha-  *  ANTIACID.  aJj.  [from  mli,  and  aculys^  four 

ving  fingle  leaves  at  bottom^  which  are  oval  and  Contrary  to  iburneis;  aikalisw-HDUs  are  antiacidi 

hairy ;  but  thofe  whidi  grow  out  of  the  (talks  are  fb  far  as  they  blunt  acrimony ;  but  as  they  ai 

ivinged,  each  beiiig  compofed  of  two  or  three  hardof  digeftion,.  they  produce  acximony  of  am 

pair  of  lobes  terminated  bf  an  odd  one*    The  ther  fort.  JrhutbnoU 

flowers  grow  coHeded  into  heads  at  the  top  ef  ANTLADES,  hi  anatomy,  the  glsndules,  ( 

fhe  (talks,  are  of  a  t^ight  (carlet  colour,  and  kemelap  more  commonly  called  toufils,  and  a 

make  a  pretty  appearance.    It  (lowers  in  June  moods  of  the  ears. 

and  July,  and  the  i2^€ds  ripen  in  Oaober.    The  ANTIADIAPHORISTS,  oppofite  to  th.*  Ao 

two  laft  fpecies  require  no  particular  managctnent  aphorists,  [from  «'7i,  aDd  ^ims^^  iodKrertnt 

further  than  l)eing  kept  free  from  weeds.  an  appellation-  given,  in  the  X4tn  century  to  t 

*.  AKTHYPNOTICK.  adj.  from  cyTf,  againft  rigid  Lutherans^  who  dilavowed  the  epiloipal  jt 

mnd'  PwO',  fleep.J  That  which  has  the  power^  of  ri£li(Stion,  and  many  of  the  church  ceremonies,  n 

preventing  fleep  $  that  which  is  efficacious  agamft  tained  by  the  moderate  Lutherans. 

?  lethargy.      .                                                      -  ANTIAPHRODITICS.     See  Autaphroo 

*  ANTHYPOCHONDRIACK.  adj.  [from  Jiflr,  siacs  and  Antap ft rooitick. 

Sainft,  and  *v«y«»Seiii»4^«]    Good  agaiuft  hypo*  ANTIARTHRITICS.   SeeAHTARTHsiTic^ 

ondriack  maladies.  ANTIASTHMATICS.  See  Aktastmatic 

.  ANTHYPOMOSIA,  in  andent  writer^  an  ANTIAXIOMATISM,  that  which  is  agai 

oath  taken  by  a  profccutor  or  accufer,  declaring  any  known  axiom.  Bailey j 

that  the  absence  of  the  party  accufied  is  not  for  ANTlBACCHltJS,  in  ahcibit  poetrj,  a  A 

any  juft  caufe,  and  therefore  demanding  that  confifting  of  three  fyllables,  the  ttl^o  nrit  Ion 

judgment  may  uo  longer  be  delayed  on  \£ax  ac»  and  the  I^  one  Ihort ;  fuch  as  the  word  virty*\ 

count.  ANTIBALLOMENA,  medicines  which  cM 

(r.)  *  ANTHYP0PHORA.  n.f.  [m,^9^,^^.\  be  fubftttuted  for  each  other. 

A  figure  in  rhetorick,*  which  fignifies  a  contrary  AKTlBARBARA,r  and  >  titles  givten  to  fev 

iUation,  or  in&rence,  and  is  When  an  objeafion  is  ANTIB  ARBARU  M,    }  works  levdled  aga 

refuted  or  difproved  by  the  oppofition  vi  a  con-  the  ufe  of  barbai'ous  terms  and  phrafes,  cbicfiy 

Irary  lentence.  Smith's  Rhftorick,  the  Latin  tongue.    Erafmus,  NizoHus,  and  C< 

(a.)*  AiiTt^POPitORA,  itands  oppofed  to  bfpih'  larius,  have  publilhed  Antiharhara,    Koltcnmsi 

fbora^  €^g^   If  the  lyp^pbota  br»  grammar  \\  indited  Lexicon  Anti-'barharum^  (ienfiftiug  of  ol)renrauol 

a  little  (^%cnlt  to  obtain  i  the  mnthfp^pbora  may  be ;  made  by  the  grammarians  of  later  ages  in  rdauo 

grammar  n  indeed  a  little  difficult  to  attain,  but  to  the  purity  aud  corruption  of  Latin  worc| 

then  its  uft:  is  infinite.    See  Hypophora^'  Sixtus  Amama  has  given  ad  Antibarharus  Bihhcti 

*  ANTHYST£RICK.  adj.  [from  m%  againft,  wheHein  he  pretends  to  have  difcovercd  foj^ 
^ne'M^A  C^ood  ftgainit  hylteiicks.  ,  fources  of  the  barbarifros  which  have  got  footu^ 
f)  *  ANTI.  [crli.1  4  particle  mubh  ufed  In  6f  lat«  ages  ia  th<  Bible.  Potcr  du  MouCn  uf« 
pofitiun  i^ith  woiSs  derived  from  the  Greeks'  ^ 
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rvtfaelro  rafbrt  a^f  ilh  dmiflg  to  liM  Jgwifli  Suhe- 

•n -0.  >-  m1i>1icl»ni!riifeihi.krCidie{nilBcpBW- 
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lliat  he  18  to  be  a  Jew,  of  tbe  tribe  of  Dan:  this  the  anathemas  of  Rome.    It  is  on  this  the  pope 

i)e  founds  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers  ;  on  ere^ed  their  monarchical  power, 

ihe  paflage  in  Gcncfis  xHx.  17.  Dan  Jhail  be  afer-  *  ANTICHRISTIANITY.  «./.   [from  ar,k 

pent  bf  the  waf,  &c.;  on  that  of  Jeremy  viii.  j6.  tbrj/fUtn-X  Contrariety  to  Chiiftianity. 

vrhere  it  in  laid.  The  armies  9/ Dan  Jhall  de^^wr  the  *  ANTICHRONISM.  »./  [••'i,  againft,  an 

forth;  and  on  Rev.  vil.  where  St  John,  enumerar  x^^^t  time.]    Deviation  from  the  right  order u 

ling  all  the  tribes  of  lirae],  makes  no  mention  of  account  of  time. 

Ihabof  DAn.    In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  b«  (i.)ANTICHTHON,[from«»«,and;c^,e3rtIi, 

^eats  of  Ihe  figns  of  Antirhrift.    In  the  fixth,  of  in  ancient  aflronomy,  a  globe  of  earth  rckmbto 

^18  reign  and  wars.    In  the  feventh,  of  his  vices,  our's,  and  fuppofed  ^o  be  moving  round  the  fui 

Id  Uu;  eighth,  of  his  do<5bine  and  miracles.     In  but  invifible  to  us,  becaufe  on  tbe  opp^^ftte  W 

the  iHRtb,  4)f  his  perfecutions :  and  in  the  reft,  of  that  luminary  being  always  exaiftly  inkrpoy  t« 

^e  coming  of  Enoch  and  EUas,  the  converfion  of  tween  this  other  earth  and  our's.    Hiis  \ta  ir.i 

the  Jews,  the  reign  of  Jefus-Chrifl,  and  the  death  afferted  by  Pvthagorus  and  his  dildples,  asi^tci 

pi  Antichrift,  after  he  has  reigned  three  ye»8  and  tified  by  Ariftotle,  Plutarch,  &c.    Tbey  rafeaj 

^  half.  See  aUb  Lviuman  on  tbe  Revelation.  Hun*  ^om  the  fuppofed  perfedion  of  the  numbtr  ^ 

oius  ^nd  fome  others,  to  fecure  Antichrift  to  the  and  concluded  there  mud  be  jufl  fo  many  fpherc 

P^Va^f  O^otwithjdanding  that  this  latter  feemed  ex-  and  as  our  fcnfes  only  difcover  nine,  viz.  the  \c-'- 

cludedi  by  not  being  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,)  have  planets,  the  fpherc  of  tbe  fixed  ftars,  andowrcarJ 

)]roke  in  upon  the  unity  of  Antichrift,  and  aflert,  they  imagined  a  tenth  oppofite  to  ouPs.  8onK< 

that  there  is  to  be  both  an  faftem  and  a  weftern  the  Others,  whp  endeavoured  to  accommoda!?  *X 

^ntichrift.    How  endlefs  arc  conje^rcs  ?  Some  doiSri^ie  of  the  heathen  philofophcrs  to  thoit  < 

/of  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  adually  took  Cromwell  chrillianity,  aflert  that  this  Pythagorean  eari 

/or  the  Chrift ;  while  fome  others  have  laboured  no  other  than  the  heavens  of  the  nghteoui. 

to  prove  him  Antichrift  himfelf  1     Pfaifius  aflurcs  (».)  Aj^tichthones,  or  ENTiGEXit,  in  gc 

lis,'  he  faw  a  fplio  Jt>ook  in  the  Bodleian  library,  graphy,  are  thofe  who  inhabit  countries  diaiiirti 

-writtcq  on  purpofe  to  demonftrate  this  latter  po-  cally  oppofite  to  each  other.    In  which  feme,  s 

,£tion.    Upon  Xhe  whol^^  the  Antichrift  mention.-  tichthones  amount  to  much  the  fame  ^^nth  wh 

/cd  by  the  apoftle  John,  i  Eph.  ii.  jj8.  and  more  we  more  ufually  call  antipodes.    The.  word  iM? 

^articulariy  defcribed  in  U^e  book  of  Revelation,  ufed  in  ancient  writers,  to  denote  the  Inhabitan 

leems  evidently  to  be  the  iame  with  t!\e  Man  of  of  contrary  hemifphercs,     See*  Antipodls  if 

Siny  &c.  i^haradterifed  by  St  Paul,  in  his  fecond  Antoeci. 

tpiftle  to  the  Theflalonians,  chap.  ii.    And  the  *  To  ANTICIPATE,   v.  a.    [anticipoy  L* 

entire  defcription  literally  applies  to  the  exceflVs  i.  To  take  fomcthing  fooncr  than  another,  10 

pf  papal  power.    Had  the  right  of  private  judge-  to  prevent  him  that  comes  after ;  to  take  fnH  p 

jnent,  fays  an  excellent  writer,  been  always  adopt-  feflionw — God  hath  taken  care  to  antkipatt  & 

ed  and  jinaintained,  Antichrift  could  never  have  prevent  every  man,  to  diaw  him  early  into  t 

been ;  and  when  the  facred  right  comes  to  be  uni-  /church ;  to  give  piety  the  prepofleflion,  and 

.verfally  afl*erted,   and  men  follow  the  voice  of  engage  him  in  holincfs.  Hammond^ — If  our  Apoi: 

their  ovna  reafon  and  confciences,  Antichrift  can  had  maintained  fuch  an  anticipating  principW  d 

be  no  more.    This  period  feems  now,  indeed,  to  graven  upon  our  fouls  before  all  exercifc  ot  nl 

he  rapidly  approaching  :  And  the  fpcedy  and  uni-  Ion  ;  what  did  he  talk  of  fecking  the  Lord,  fccij 

ycrfal  eftabliihment  of  fuch  principles,  which  can  that  the  knowledge  of  him  was  innate  anJ  p^r 

^one  free  piankind  from  the  fetters  of  Antichrift,  tual  ?  Btntley.    a.  To  take  up  before  the  time 

IS  furely  "  9  confummatjon  ipoft  devoutly  to  be  which  any  thing  might  be  regularly  had.— I  ^^ 

wifhed."  hsist  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from  1^^ 

(i.)  *  ANTICHRISTIAN.  adj.  [from  .vT*,  a-  cace,  before  I  come  to  him ;  but  I  am  of  tie  f^^ 

gainr^,  and  xvtut}^.^    Oppofite  to  Chi'iftianity.  perof  kings,  who  are  for  preA^nt* money,  no lu 

•—That  dcfpiied,  abje<5t,  opprefled  fort  of  men,  ter  how  they  pay  it.  Dryden,    3.  To  foretaftc  ^ 

.the  minifters,  whom  the  world  would  make  anti"  |ake  an  im^^lBon  of  fomething,  which  is  not  yd 

fbriflian,  and  ib  deprive  them  of  heaven.  South.  as  if  it  really  was.— ^The  life  of  the  defj>erate  cqi*^ 

(2.)  Antichristians  properly  denote  the  fol-  the  anxiety  of  death,  who  Uit^aft  thelifc  of  tl 

lowers  or  worihippers  gf  Antichrift. ,  The  worfl  danmed,  ai^d  anticipate  the  deiblations  of  1^' 

is  more  particularly  underftood  of  thofe  who  1'^  Bro^n'^s  Vulgar  ^rrours — 

up  or  h'lieve  in  a falfe  Chrift  or  Mcfijah.  X^liy  {liould  we 

(^)  ^  A^TICHRISTIAT^USM.  «./.  [from  /iij-  Jtnticipate  our  forrow^  I  ^Us  Ukc  thofe 

tichrijiian.]    Oppofition  or  contrariety  to  Chrift j-  f  bat  die  for  fear  of  death.                    I>^^i 

anity. — Have  we  not  fet      inany,  whofe  opinioi^  4.  To  prevent  any  thing  by  crouding  in  before  1 

have  faftened  upon  on<    mother  tlijc  \iT2itid  of  an-  to  preclude. — 

ficbri/lif.ni/m?  Decay  )/  Piety,  '        Time,  thou  ^w/i<^/?^[/?  ipy  dread  exploits: 

(a.)  AwTicn  iisTiANisM,  a  ftate  or  quality  ip  The  flighty  purpofe  never  is  o'tirtook, 

perfons  or  y  nnciples,  which  denominates  them  JJnlefs  theJ^ed  go  ;iyith  it.               Hbaktf^^l 

antichriftia.i,    or    oppofite    to    the   kingdom  of  I  am  far  frcm  pretencling  to  inftru«ft  the  proM 

(Chrift.    M.  Jurieu  takes  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  fion,  or  aniicipating  their  dire^iohs  to  fuch  as  ^ 

|he  churcll  to  have  been  the  fource  of  Antichrift, -  under  theii  government.  Arbutbnot. 

"hi.    Had  not  mankind  been  infatuated  with  (i.)  •  A^ITICIPATION.  »./.  [frdmflWif'^^' 

t^cy  wpuljd  Bcycx  have  ftood  in,  1^9^  awe  yf  ^  L  The  a^  ojf  taking  up  fomcthu^g  before  it*  tirr 


j'K' ""^^  5^'*'  ^'"^^^  '"™  *Kft  ii;iii,  ind  *ild  iputwry.  Plmd*.  on  rlie  Coiiiinian  lay,  opi^^le  to  diTha, 
■  """  J-^'f^ukt^'v^'  iI."''"'WnflcaiM(litflil^^"''lii"l'nB  llir  MirJTof  Arotl.  M'nrlpW,  a  Ba, 
:'^r,.lli-  T-opn*"  „■.■'*.  1'1'MiranilluiiikitoriliiMJciilfcir.  «h,i,I1i£,  tlb^cltak.»J^^ll>ct^ca!,.vcR- 
"',^.■a^"'  iLiI'-^''^'^"  l„i  "•^'-  KoJ(bcii»ill>!d.ln.,i.[™i,o(lKtilfc.iil 
'"  TK't'^&I'S."'^  *»=■!!*« otipra of  diSrcntiBigrci.  II -a^isKiiuli.-"!  HibrermlljiAnUiiii.lto- 
noJ"^?*  ui^^sr*?*^*^  ^™hl>^toil*Fl™m.fil1i'".    ™r,  pncnl  in  0« -IT -at  U<  MiKdo™. 
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frf  two  kinds ;  the  black,  which  had  a  putative  idol  as  a  perpfctual  immaculate  virgia.    Th«  A 

quality;  and  the  whitCf  which  was  an  emetic  tidicomananifes  were  the  difciples  of  HtW^'ji 

oick  pctibni  xvforted  to  Anticyra  to  take  the  me«  and  Jovintan,  who  appeared  in  Home  towardb  i 

didfie,  which  was  prepared  there  by  a  peculiar  dofe  of  the  4th  century, 

and  very  excellent  recipe :  Hence  the  adage.  No-  ANTIDORON»  in  ecdcfiaftical  writers,  a  nar 

^iget  Anticjram*    By  the  port  in  the  feccuui  cen^*  pvcn  by  the  Greeks  to  the  confeaated  brr;id,  c 

ti£y  was  a  temple  o£  Neptune,  not  lai^e,  built  of  which  the  middle  part,  marked  with  the  en, 

>dta  feleded  (tones,  uid  the  infide  whitc-waihed ;  wherein  the  confecration  refides,  being  taken  av 

the  ftatue  of  brais.    The  agora  or  market-place  by  the  prieft,  the  remainder  is  d^hibuted  At: 

veas  adorned  with  images  of  the  iame  metal ;  and  maft  to  the  poor.    On  the  fides  of  the  antidcn 

9bove  it  was  a  well  with  a  fpring,  (heltered  from  are  imprefled  the  words  J<Jk»  Qhrijtus  vicit.  T 

the  fun  by  a  roof  fupported  oy  columns.  A  little  word  is  formed  from  S^^>f  Jonumf  a  gift,  as  bai 

higher  was  a  monument  formed  with  liich  ftones  ^ven  away  /oco  mwteruy  or  in  charity,    'i  he  an 

as  occurred,  and  defigned,  it  was  laid,  for  the  Ton  doron  is  alfo  called  fani^  prxfimSijicatus.   Son 

of  Iphitus.    One  of  thefe,  Schedius,  was  killed  by  fuppofe  the  antidoron  to  be  dUtributed  in  hiM 

Heaor,  whfle  fighting  for  the  body  of  Patroclusy  the  lacraroent,  to  fuch  as  were  prevented  ^m  i 

but   his  bones  were  tranfported   to  Anticyra ;  tending  in  perfon  at  the  celebration ;  and  thftx 

vhere  his  brother  died  after  his  return  from  1  roy.  derive  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  eucharilt  beii 

About  two  ftadia  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  denominated  i/oro9,  gift,  by  way  of  eminence. 

^as  a  high  rock,  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  on  ANTIDOSIS,  ffrG«n  «>>,  and  }«3^«,  to  pv 

which  a  temple  of  Diana  flood,  the  image  bigger  in  antif|uity,   denotes  an   exchange  of  eftjtc 

than  a  lai^e  woman,  and  made  by  Praxiteles,  praltifedby  the  Greeks  on  certain  occafions,i^>i 

The  walls  and  other  edifices  at  Anticyra  were  pro-  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  firft  inftituted  by  Solo 

bably  eredted,  like  the  temple  of  I^eptune,  with  When  a  perfon  was  nominated  to  an  oflice,  t) 

ftones  or  pebbles.    The  fite  is  now  called  Afprof"  expence  of  which  he  wis  not  able  to  fupport,  \ 

fiiiat  or  TJbe  Wbitt  Ihufefs  and  (bmc  traces  of  the  had  recourfe  to  the  luitidoiis ;  that  is,  lie  ^us  \ 

Imildings  from  which  it  was  fo  named  remain,  feek  fome  other  citizen  of  better  fubftance  tbi 

The  port  island-locked,  and  frequented  by  veflels  himfelf,  who  vtras  free  from  this,  and  other  cH 

for  com.    Some  paccf  up  'from  the  fea  is  a  foua^  ces ;  in  which  cafe,  the  former  was  excufcd.   J 

tain. cafe  the  perfon  thus  fubftituted,  denied  himfv 

ANTIDACT¥LUS«  [from  «tri,  and  Uwno^^  to  be  the  richeil,  they  were  to  exchange  eilAtc 

dadyle,]  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  anapaeit,  after  this  manner:  the  doors  of  theu^houfc^  mi 

-which  is  the  revecfe  of  a  dadyl,  and  confifts  of  dofe  fliut  up  and  fealed,  that  nothing  might  \ 

two  ihort  fyllables  and  one  l^ng :  e.  g.  futdj,  conveyed  away ;  then  both  took  an  6ath  to  malj 

ANTID^MONlClt  [frbb  ''^h  andVi^,  da-  a  faithful  difcovery  of  all  thefr  effeds^  excc^ 

flvoii,3  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  afe^  who  denied  what  lay  in  the  filver  nunes,  which  by  the  la^i 

:the  exiftence  of  devils,  or  evil  fpirits ;  alfo  all  fpec-  was  excufcd  from  all  impofts ;  accordingly,  wits 

tres,  incantations,  witchcrafts,  &c.  in  three  days,  a  full  dilcovery  and  exchange  ^ 

AJ^^^ID£SMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diceda  cftatcs  were  made.                                          ' 

order,  belon^ng  to  th*:  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  *  ANTIDOTAL,  adj-  (from  antidou.]   Tm 

The  .calyx  ot  the  male  is  fiVe-leav'd ;  there  is  no  which  has  the  quality  of  an  antidote,  or  the  p(n^t 

corolla ;  the  anthene  are  bifid :  The  female  cUyx  of  counteracting  poilon. — ^That  bezoar  is  antiacri 

IS  five^eay'd ;  the  corolla  i8  wtoting ;  the  ftigmata  we  (hall  not  deny.  Bro^wn, — Animals  that  can  u\ 

are  -five ;  the  berry  is  cylindric  and  one-^ded.  noxiouHy  djgeft  ttiefe  poilbns  become  antidotaii  t| 

There  is  but  one  fpedes ;  viz.  the  poifon  digefted.  Brown* s  Vulgar  Envurs.    I 

Antidesma  ALfcxiTBaiA,  a  native  of  India;  Al^TlDOTARY  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES,  [from  avIXMr,  ad-  difpeniatory.    We  hsv^  antidotaries  of  ieveral  au 

^erfary,  and  Um^m^  Mary»]  an  indent  fedt,  efteem-  thors,  as  tho(e  of  Meufe,  Hhafis^  &c.              \ 

ed  hereticsy  who  (aid  that  the  vii^m  Mary  did  not  (i*)  *  ANTIDOTE. »./.  [«»ri)#7^,  ontidotuiM 

preferre  a  perpetual  vicginity,  but  that  ihe  had  le-  a  thmg  ^iven  in  oppofition  to  fomething  cj^.h 

▼end  children  oy  Joieph  after  our  Saviour's  birth.  A  mediane  given  to  expel  the  mifchie^s  ot  aso 

Their  opinion  was  grotmded  on  fome  expreflions  ther,  as  of  poifon.  ^ncj, 

of  our  Saviour,  wherein  he  mentions  his  brewers  Tnift  not  the  phyfidan,             . 

and  his  fiftera ;  and  of  St  Matthew,  where  he  fays.  His  antidotes  are  poifon,  ;uid  he  Hays        J 

that  JoiS^h  knew  not  Mary  tiU  (he  had  brought  More  than  you  rob.                    Sijakffftm 

forth  her  firft  bom  fon.    And  indeed  there  feems  What  fool  would  believe  that  antidote  debvcitt 

to  be  nothing  inconfiilent  with  either  Scripture  or  by  Pierius  againft  the  fting  of  a  fcorpion  ?  to  fit  i^ 

reafon  in  the  opinion.    The  oppofite  notion  re*  on  an  afs^  with  one's  £sbce  towards  the  tail.  3f9w»\ 

quires  a  degree  of  faith  in  Jofeph's  oMineftee,  by  Vulgar  Errours,^ 

BO  means  either  cafy^  or  requifite  to  oe  grantecl.  *       Poifon  will  work  againft  the  ftars :  bevarCi 

As  wc  hear  of  no  proivbition  after  our  Saviodr's  For  ev*ry  meal  an  antidote  prepare.  Drjden.ji' 

birthy  we  need  not  doutt  but  Jofeph  ufed  the /«/  (z.)  Antidote,  ufed  to  figniJ^  a  medicine  t 

maritif  to  which  his  m^irria^e  entitled  him.    But  ken  to  prevent  the  ill  effeAsof  poifon.  The  h^^i 

ft  was  neceflary  for  thole  pnefts  who  made  a  gcd'  phyfic  confifts  much  in  the  ufe  of  antidotes.   1' 

deft  of  Mary,  and  who  made  a  pretended  'virtue  root,  mungo,  and  the  viper-ftone,  are  hcM  ^^^ 

^Mpeaking  the  firft  command  of  God  and  nature,  reign  antidotes  igainft  the  bite  of  the  colr4}i  u  ^\ 

^ale  and  multiply 9"  to  rtprefent  their  female  pcilQ^  and  other  venomous  creatures. 
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to  bc^conliclered  as  inftances  ^of  ihfUr  yiolation  of  fituated  on  the  Qrontes,  by  £ur  ecUpledy  not  onl 

iht  divine  law ;  and  confequently  they  have  no  all  tlie  others  of  this  name,  but  aU  the  dties  buij 

occafion  either  to  confefs  their  fin^,  or  to  break  by  ficleucps.    Antigonus,  not  long  Wore,  h 

them  olF  by  repentance.    According  lo  them»  it  founded  a  city  in  that  neighbourhood,  whi 

1$  one  di  tlic  eff^ntial  and  diiHn^ye  charaders  of  from  his  own  name  he  had  calleid  Anti^onia,  a 

the  (ie^  that  they  cannot  do  any  thing  which  is  defigned  it  fbr  the  capital  of  his  empire ;  but 

leither  difpleafing  to  God  or  prohibited  by.  the  was  rated  to  the  gnnind  by  Seloicus,  who  cc 

law^^iF^Lvthe^y  jtutherford,  SchlufTelburg,  Sedg^  ployed  the  materials  in  buildjne  his  metn  pel 

wick;  Gataker,  Witfius,  Bull,  Williams,  &c.  have  and  alfo  tfimrplanted  the  inhabitants  thither, 

w^tt^ refutations;  CrJip,  RichaixUbn,  Saltmarfliy  Andoch  was  afterwards  known  by  the  nar.c 

See,  defences,  of  the  Antsnomians,  and  Wigan-  Tetrapolis,  being  divided,  as  it  were,  into  foi 

dii6,  ^  cpmparifon  between  ancient  and  inodcf  a  dties,  each  of  diem  iiirrounded  by  its  pr 

Antinofifians,    T^e  do^ne  of  Aerifcola  was  Iq  wall,  befides  a  common  one,  which  inclcfcd  i 

ftfelf  obfcunc,  and  perhaps  reprefented  worfe  than  all.    The  firft  was  the  ci^  builjt  by  Seleucu* 

ft  really  was  by  Luther,  who  wrote  with  acrimo-  cator ;  the  fecond  hf  thoie  who  flocked  tbithj 

tif  agamJH  him;  and  firft  ftyled  him  and  his  foj-  en  its  being  made  tne  capital  of  the  Syro  }fi»i, 

lowers  Jntmonftans,    Agricola  ftood  oi\  his  own  donian  empire;  the  third  by  Seleucps  Callinicu 

defence,  and  (:ompIainea  that  o||i)ions  were  im-  and  the  fourth  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.   /bd 

puted  to  him  which  he  did  not  ndd.   T^ichqlas  4  or  5  miles  diftant,  f^ood  a  place  called  Dapbr^ 

Amfdoif  fell  under  the  fame  odious  name  and  winch  was  neveirthelefs  reckoned  a  fubuxb  ct  A| 
{tnputatioh,  and  feems  to  have  been  treated  more 
ttiHaiHy  than  even  Agricola  himfelf.  It  is  not 
ifeir  to  charge  upon  a  m^n  all  the  <^imons  that 
may  be  inferred  from  fentiments,  that  have  halH- 
^  dropi^d  from  him^  yheb  he  himfetf  dUavow^ 
fitch  inRrrenccs, 

^  AjrriNOMY..  »./  [from  sfTr,  and  »•/•©'.]  A 
^ontradi^on  between  two  li^ws,  or  two  articles 


tioch.  Here  Seleucus  planted  a  grove,  and  in  t| 
middle  of  it  built  a  temple  which  he  confecnt 
to  Apollo  and  Diana,  making  the  whole  an 
lum.  To^is  place  the  inhabitants  of  Ant 
reforted  for  their  plea^res  and  diveriions;  wl 

S* '  It  became  at  laft  fo  infamous,  that  '*  to 
er  the  manner  of  Daphne,"  was  ufed  as  a  pi 
vert)  to  exprefs  t)ie  moft  voluptuous  and  diiTolij 


of  the  fame  law^ — Antinomiei  are  almoft  unavoid-    way  of  living.    Here  Lucius  Vcrus,  the  coDea^ 


;ible  in  fuch  variety  of  opinions*  and  anfwers. 
Maier. 


"  (|.)  ANTINOUSi  jthe  catamite  of  the  emper- 
or Adrian,  bom  at  Bithynus  in  6ithynia.     His 

lieaufy  eneagied  the  heart  of  Adrian,  in  fuch  a  .         .  . 

^anncTf  t^  there  never  was  a  more  boutidlefs    the  metropolis  itfelf  was  jdifHngiiilhed  by  it, 
;uid  'extravagant'  pafiion  than  he  entMained  fbr    cadled  Antioch  near  Dasphsu;, 


of  M.  AuremiSy  cho&  to  take  up  his  reGdei 
inftead  of  manning  a^nft  the  Faathians ;  vbj 
hijS  ^neral  Cafiius  foroad  by  proclamation, 
of  his  foldiers  to  enter  or  even  go  near  the  f' 
In  fhort,  fo  rematkable  was  Daphne  of  dd, 


(.^.)  Antioch,  amciknt  history  ot.  Thooj 
Antioch  cbntkiued  to  be,  as  Pliny  calls  H, 
^ueen  of  the  Eaift,  for  niear  t6oo  yearsi  yet ' 
any  city,  mentioned  in  hiftory,  hath  und< 
fuch  caiapiities,  both  from  the  attacks  of  its 


^s  youth  •  4f^  his  death,  Adrian  ordered  di- 
vine honours  to  be  paid  to  him !  ^n<i  named  a  ci- 
ty after  him/  8be  Enpims.  Thui,  this  beaftly 
emperor,  pot  OQJy  **  gloried  }n  his  ihamci'^  as 
ihe  apoiftle  expreoes  iti  W  immortalized'  it,  and 

(deifi^  the  deipicable  obje^  of  it !    It  evidences  mJes,  and  its  being  naturally  fybjed  to  es 

a  di^d&il  degradation  or  the  human  intpUeft,  quakes.    The  fiift  difafter  mentioned  m  hift( 

thit  any  people' ^ould  be  found  piean  enough,  to  which  befel  the  Antibchians,   happened  al 

comply  with  the  iriiperial  inandate^  aifd  to  <wor^  A.  A.  C«  14s.    Being  at  that  time  very  much 

/&^  fo  contemptn>)e  a  wretch  1  fi^e^ed  to  the  peribn  ami  government  of  Vc 

'{%•)  AntiVious,  (n  aitronomy,  a  part  of  the  trius  their  king,  they  were  continuallv  raifin^' 

conftellation^  ^oyiLA*  mults,  infomuch  that  he  found  himfelf  at  lair 

ANTIC,'  a  ^montory,  m  the  pope's  teni-  Uiged  to  folidt  affiftance  from  die  Jews;  and i| 

tones,  in  the  middle  divifipn  'of  I^y^  ib  ns^ed  fuiluOied  by  Jonathan,  one  of  t|ie  Maccabe 

from  the  ancient  pty  of  Antium.    It  has  a  forti-  with  3000  men :  by  v^ich  reinforcement,  bd 

£ed  tower,  ^i^  a  harbour  Was  lately  built  near  it.  ving  lumfelf  fufiiciently  ftrong  to  reduce  the  n 

ANTlOdA,'  s  finall  ifland,  ne^  Sardinia.  '  tineers  by  fbrcci  he  ordered  Uiem  immediately 

(I.)  ANTIOCH,  A  city  of  Syria,  in  Aiia,  built  deliver  up  their  arms.    This  imexpeaed  oH 

on  the  river  OrOntes,  by  Sekucus  Nicator^  found-  caufed  a  great  uproar  in  the  city.    The  inM 

er  of  the  3ipt>-MacedoniAn  empire,  who  made  it  tants  ran  to  anns,  and  invefted  the  king's  pala 

hisCapiital.-  \t  ftood  about  15  or  so  miles  from  to  the  number  of  iao,ooo,  yrkh  a  defign  tos 

the  pUce  vriiere  the  Orohtes  empties  itfdf  into  Kim  to  death.    All  the  Jews  haftpoed  to  his 

khie  Mediterranean ;  bdng  equally  diftant  ^lii  lieft  fell  upon  the  rebds^  kiHe^  100,000  of  thil 

fconftahtmoplcf  and  Alesandxia  in  £gypt^  that  is,  aind  fet  file  to  the  dty.  On  the  deftrudion  of  \ 

about  7Po  miles  from  each;         '  '  Syrian  empire  by  tlie  Romans,' Antioch  fubn>it< 

*   (>.)  Aiiti6cH»  Ah ciENT  accouhts  op.    Se-  to  them,  as  weQ  as  the  other  cities  of  that  ki^ 

ieucus  named  this  city  Antioch^  after  hls'ftither,  dom,  apd  cQUtSnued  for  a  long  time  under  \H 

according  to  fbme';  or  his  fon^  according  to  oi  dominion.    About  the  year^xi;,  in  the  reign 

khers.'    He  buflt  i'6  other  cities,  beatring  the  fame  Trajan,  it  was  almoft  entirely  ruined  br  one 

name ;  of  which,  one,  fituated  in  Pifi^a,  \k  pro-  the  moft  dreadful  earthquakes  mentionea  in  t 

fNibly  that  where  the  name  Of  ChHJfums  was  firft  tory.    Traian  himfelf  happened  to  be  tbeir 

-^^'^  to  the  foUowcrs  of  Jefus  Cuift^   But  that  tl^  time^  bdns  xiftittpeil\  no|n  ^p  es{^t>on 
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II,  a  « lino*  nliidr  |i«l  nabni  M  M  IMh  Id/iiii  givr  m  otei 

■■  ilh  or  iir,  Ikt  Ik  [■^^  ^  "■  P»-    1^  <<<>>><<<"  ">'s 

f  rttoiTd  tbra  Ed  tbrtr  pke.    Molt  of  Uv  cHIh  IbboWed  wBSinlr  IV 
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ANT 


ibme  time,  till  the  civil  diflenticms  in  the  <tn;)^ 
gave  tlif  Turks  an  opportunity  of  feizirife  up'n 
as  well  as  the  wiiole  kin^om  of  Syria.  ItM 
them  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Crufaders  in  k^ 
In  1262,  it  was  taken  by  Bibanis  fultan  of  >\')f 
who  put  a  finaJ  period  to  its  glory. 
(^.JAntioch,  present  state  or.    Anti« 


^Ere.  He  did  not  fpare  even  the  children,  who 
had  infulted  the  envperor's  ftatues ;  and  caufed 
•ieveral  perfons  to  be  executed,  who  had  been  on- 
Jy  fpi  dators  of  the  diforder.  In  the  mean  time^ 
a  report  was  fpread,  that  a  body  of  troops  was  at 
iandf  with  orders  to  plunder  the  city,  and  put  all 
to  the  fword,  without  dillin(5tion  of  fex  or  ape ; 

upon  which  the  citizens  abandoned  their  dwellings  •which  is  now  called  Anthakiah,  is  no  r"i 
5n  the  utmoft  terror  and  confufion,  re^^iring  to  the  than  a  ruinous  to^vn,  whoTe  houfes,  built  ul 
neighbouring  mountains  with  their  wives  and  fa-  mud  and  ftraw,  and  narrow  and  miry  ft  reel*;,  t 
niilies.  As  the  report  proved  ground Icfs,  fomcof  hibit  every  appearance  of  mifery  ami  wrttchti 
them  returned ;  but  the  greater  part,  dreading  nefs.  Thcfe  houfes  are  fituated  on  the  fouthr 
the  cruelty  of  the  governor,  and  the  drTplcafure 
of  the  emperor,  continued  in  their  retreat**.  T© 
•thofe  who  returned,  St  Chryfoftom  preached  fome 
homilies,  which  have  reached  our  times,  and  are 
ereatly  admired ;  and  which  are  faid  by  St  Chryr- 
Tuftom  himfelf,  as  well  as  Tome  cotemporary  v/ri- 
ters,  to  have  had  a  confiderable  effed  in  r^ormr 
ing  the  lives  of  this  licentious  and  diflblute  people. 
On  hearing  the  news  of  this  tumult,  Thcodoiius 
.was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he  commanded  the 
city  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  put 
to  the  fword  without  diAin6tion ;  but  this  order 
was  revoked  before  it  could  be  put  into  executiont 
and  he  contented  himfelf  with  a  puniiliment  fimi- 
lar  to  that  infliAed  by  Severus  abo^'e-r.1entioned. 
(§  3«)  He  appointed  judges  to  puniHi  the  offend- 
ers ;  w^ho  proceeded  with  fuch  feverity,  and  con- 
demned fuch  numbers,  that  the  city  was  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  coiUlemation.  On  this  occaHon, 
St  Chryfoftom  and  the  hermits,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  exerted  all  their 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  people,  and 
obtained  a  refpite  for  thofe  who  had  been  con* 
*.demned.  They  next  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  me- 
morial to  the  emperor  in  f^rvoqr  of  the  ci^iy.ens  in 
general  ^  and  being  joined  bv  Flavianus,  atlail  ob- 
tained a  general  pardon,  and  had  the  city  reflorcd  cultivated  and  abandoned  to  the  Turkomans ;  U 
to  air  its  former  privileges.  In  458,  Antioch  the  hills  on  this  fide  of  the  Orontes,  oppcf.tc  ^: 
was  almoft  entirely  ruined ''by  an  earthquake,  kin,  abound  in  plantations  of  figs  and  olives,  ^ill(' 
which  happened  on  the  14th  of  September;  and  mull>crry  trees,  which,  (a  thing  uncomiri 
fcaxce  a  (ingle  houfe  being  left  ftanding  in  themoft  in  Turkey,)  alt;  planted  in  quincunx,  and  l\^ 
beautiful  quarter  of  the  city.  A  fnnilar  misfor-  .bit  aland(cape  worthy  our  fineft  provinces  /^ 
lune  happened  in  525,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Juftin  ;  and  15  years  after,  being  taken 
hj  Cofrhoes  king  of  Perfia,  that  haughty  tyrant 
^ve  it  up  to  his  foldiers,  who  put  all  they  met  to 
the  fword :  The  king  htmielf  feized  on  all  the  gold 
and  filv^  veflels  belonging  to  the  great  church  ; 
•and  caulbd  all  the  valuable  ftatues,  pi^ures,  &c. 
to  be  taken  down  and  conveyed  to  Pecfia,  while 
1u8  foldiers  carried  off  every  tning  elfe.  The  city 
bein^  thus  completely  plundered,  Cofrhoes  order- 
ed hi8  men  to  fct  fire  to  it ;  which  was  according- 


l>ank  of  the  Orontes,  at  the  extremity  of  an  J 
decayed  bridge :  they  are  covered  to  the  fouth  \ 
a  mountaiii ;  uiH)n  the  flope  of  which  is  a  v?.l 
built  by  the  crufaders.  The  dlitance  between  tl 
prefent  tovni  and  this  mofuntatn  is  about  400  }iT\ 
which  fpace  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  heaps 
rubbi/h  but  prefents  pothing  interefting.  N^{ 
vnthftanding  the  unpoUlhcd  numners  of  its  irM 
bitants,  Antioch  was  better  calculated  than  Altj 
po  to  be  the  emporium  of  the  XuropCtins.  I 
clearing  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  which  is  { 
leagues  Ibwer  down,  boats  might  have  been  to\ 
cd  up  that  river,  though  they  could  not  have  f  1 
ed  up,  as  Pococke  has  aflerted ;  its  current  is  u 
rapid.  TJ^.e  natives  who  never  knew  the  name  C 
routes,  call  it,  on  account  of  the  fwiflnefs  of  i 
arcamyEZ-aa/ff  or  the  4^1  that  is,  the  rebel.  I 
breadth,  at  Antioch,  is  ^bout  40  paces.  ^^< 
leagues  above  that  town,  it  paOes  by  a  lakt  1 
bounding  in  Q(h,  and  eQiecially  in  eels.  A  gn.; 
quantity  of  thefe  are  failed  every  year,  bnt  u 
niflfident  for  the  numerous  fafts  of  the  Grct 
Chriftians.  We  no  longer  hear  at  Antioih,  eitlij 
of  the  Grove,  or  Daphne,  or  of  the  voluptUv» 
fcenes  of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  Thi  pl^^in  \ 
Antioch,  though  the  foil  of  it  is  excellent,  i*^  I'l 


kiicus  Nicator,  when  he  founded  Antioch,  built  i 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  on  the  northcni  barl 
a  large  and  well  fortified  city,  which  bore  l 
name,  but  of  which  at  prefent  not  aiinglc  h.ibit. 
tion  remains :  nothing  is  to  ht  feen  but  heap^< 
nibbrlh,  and  works  in  the  adjacent  rock,  whic 
prove  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  confnltraiji 
importance.  In  the  fca  alfo  may  be  perceived  tiJ 
traces  of  two  piers,  which  are  indications  of  3 
ancient  port,  now  choaked  up.    The  inbab'ti::t 

, ^      of  the  country  go  thither  to  fifli,   and  call  'd 

ly  done  fo  cfTcAually,  that  none  of  the  build-    name  of  the  place  .Sof/<«i^itf.  Antioch  is  fituated; 

"        — •     -•       miles  S.  of  Scanderoon,  40  S.  W.  of  Aleppoi  »'■ 

J5  £•  of  the  Mediteiraneao.  Long.  36. 45-  ^•^' 
35. 17.  N. 

(IL)  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pifidia,  wher 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  pcnnitted  by  the  ruler  of  tb 
Jewiih  fyn^ogue,  preached  the  gofpel,  till  *r 
Jews  raited  a  perfccution  againft  them.   S««  Ao 


Ines  even  without  the  walb  efcaped.  Such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  efcaped  Daughter  were  carried  into 
Perfia,  and  fold  as  flaves.  Notwith|^ding  fuch 
creat  and  repeated  calamities,  the  city  of  Antioch 
foon  recovered  its  wonted  fplendor ;  but  in  a  ihort 
time  underwent  its  ufual  fate,  being  almoft  entire- 
ly reduced  by  an  earthquake  in  587,  by  which 
30,000  perfons  loft  their  lives.  In  6349  it  fell  in- 
io  tiie  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  kept  pofl'cftion 
of  it  tjU  the  year  858,  when  it  was  furprii'ed  by 
'^zas,  and  again  annexed  to  the  Roman 
The  Romans  continued  maftcrs  of  it  for 


xxm.  14 — 50. 

ANTIGCHEA.    See  Ant  loc  hi  A. 

ANTIOCHETTA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Att 
in  Carimanhi,  with  a  biihop's  fee,  over  againft  tj 
ifland  of  Cyprus.  Lw^  ssu^s*  £•  ^^^j^j^ 


ANT  f«4«)  ANT 

tiian  1  fparry  concretion^  fermod  by  the  water  ther  natorsd  obieds  reprefented  the  cuftonuir| 

dropping  from  the  roof  of  the  cavci  and  by  deerees  omajnents  of  tms  iacrament.    Below  even  thi^ 

hardening  into  a  figure  that  ^eir  fears  had  torm-  feacious  grotto,  there  feemed  another  cavfni| 

ed  into  a  monfter.    Incited  by  this  extraordinary  down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former  mahncri 

appearance^  we  were  induced  to  |>roceed  ftill  fiir-  and  delcended  about  50  paces  by  means  of  a  rope< 

tner»  in  queft  of  new  adventures  in  this  fubterra-  I  at  laft  arrived  at  a  fmall  fpot  of  level  grourdi 

nean  abode.    As  we  proceeded,  new  wonders  of-  where  the  bottom  appeared  difimnt  from  th;)) 

fered  themfelves :  the  fpars,  formed  into  trees  and  of  the  amphitheatre,   being  compofed  of  foti 

ihrubs,  prelented  a  kind  of  petrified  grove  $  fome  clay,  yielding  to  the  prefTure,  and  in  which  1 

white,  fome  green ;  and  sdl  receding  in  due  per«  thnift  a  ftick  to  about  fix  feet  deep.  In  this,  how 

fpedive.    They  ftruck  us  with  the  more  amaze-  ever,  as  above,  nunftbers  of  the  moll  beautiful  cry£ 

ment,  as  we  knew  them  to  be  mere  produdions  tals  were  formed ;  one  of  which,  particularly^  r^ 

of  Nature,  who,  hitherto  in  folitude»  had,  in  her  fembled  a  table.    Upon  our  egrefs  from  this  a:r^ 

playful  moments,  drefled  the  fcene,  as  if  for  her  zing  cavern,  we  perceived  a  Greek  infcnption  \ipi 

own  amufement.    But  we  had  as  yet  feen  but  a  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  ;  but  obliterated  by  tim^ 

few  of  the  wonders  of  the  place ;  and  we  were  in-  that  we  could  not  read  it.    It  feemed  to  xmpor; 

traduced  as  yet  only  into  the  portico  of  this  ama-  that  one  Antipater,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  hM 

zing  temple.    In  one  comer  of  this  half-ilhimina*  come  thither ;  but  whether  he  penetrated  into  rU 

ted  recei8»  there  appeared  an  opening  of  about  depths  of  the  cavern,  he  does  not  think  fit  to  in 

three  fleet  wide,  which  feemed  to  lead  to  a  place  form  us."    From  this  account  Mr  Toumcfbrt' 

totally  dark,  and  that  one  of  the  natives  affured  differs  confiderably.  Mr  Magni  mentions  only  on^ 

us  contained  nothing  more  than  a  refervoir  of  wa-  dcfcent  or  precipice  from  the  entry  of  the  cave  ti 

ten   Upon  this  we  tried,  by  throwing  down  fome  the  grotto,  or  moft  magnificent  part :  Mr  Touroc 

ftones,  which  rumbling  along  the  fides  of  the  de-  fort  fays  that  there  were  many  very  dangeroc^ 

icent  for  fome  time,  the  found  feemed  at  laft  precipices  and  rugged  ways,  through  which  the] 

quafhed  in  a  bed  of  water.    In  order,  however,  were  obliged  to  pafs  fometimes  on  Uieir  back  anl 

to  be  more  certain,  we  fent  in  a  Levantine  mari-  and  fometimes  on  their  belly  ;  but  gives  no  paitj 

ner,  who,  by  the  promife  of  a  good  reward,  with  cular  account  of  his  journey  till  he  comes  to  tH 

a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  ventured  into  this  narrow  grand*cavem.    This  indeed  be  defcribes  very  pom 

aperture.    After  continuing  vrithin  it  for  about  a  poufly ;  but  as  by  it  he  evidently  wants  to  fuppcH 

<yuarter  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  carrying  fome  a  favourite  hypothefis,  namely,  the  vegetation  ( 

beautiful  pieces  of  white  fpar  in  his  hand,  which  fVones,  perluips  the  particalars  are  not  altogdh^ 

art  could  neither  imitate  nor  equal.  Upon  being  in-  to  be  depended  upon.    He  informs  us,  that,  s 

formed  by  him  that  the  place  was  full  of  tbefe  beau«>  the  entty  into  the  cavern,  he  met  with  a  Grec 

tjfiil  incruflations,  I  ventured  in'  once  more  with  infcription  almoft  defaced,  containing  a  good  nuQ 

him,  for  about  50  paces,  anxioufly  and  cautioully  ber  of  proper  names ;  and  that  there  was  a  trad 

defcending  by  a  fteep  and  dangerous  way.    Find-  tion  among  the  inhabitants,  that  thefe  were  tl{ 

ing,  however,  that  we  came  to  a  [precipice  which  names  of  fome  who  had  confpired  againft  Alexa^ 

l:a  into  a  fpacious  amphitheatre,  if  I  may  (b  call  der  the  Great,  and  having  miflcd  their  aim,  hi 

it,  ftill  deeper  than  any  other  part,  we  returned ;  taken  refiigc  in  this  grotto, 
and  bein^  provided  yrith  abdder,  flambeaux,  and        (3.)  Antiparos,  cavern  op,  far^ther  d1 

other  thmgs  to  expedite  our  defcent,  our  whole  scribed.  The  moft  particular  account,  howe^e 

company,  man  by  man,  ventured  into  the  fame  of  this  famous  grotto  that  hath  hitherto  been  pul 

opemng,  and,  defcending  one  after  another,  we  at  lifhed,  appeared  in  the  Britiih  magazine*  in  a  le 

list  iaw  ourfdves  altoge&er  in  the  moft  magnifi-  ter  figned  Charles  Saunders,  and  dated  Feb.  24^! 

cent  part  of  the  cavern.    Our  candles  being  now  1746-7  ;  which,  as  it  is  very  particular,  and  fetfl 

all  lighted  up,  and  the  whole  place  completely  to  bear  fufficient  marks  of  authenticity,  wc  ihi 

Ulummated,  never  could  the  eye  be  prtfented  here  infert.    "  Its  entrance  lies  in  the  fide  of 

with  a  more  glittering  or  a  more  magnificent  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  fea  fhore ;  and 

Iqene.   The  roof  all  hun^  with  fulid  icicles,  tranf-  a  fpacious  and  very  large  arch,  formed  of  rouj 

parent  as  glafs,  yet  fobd  as  marble.     The  eve  craggy  rocks,  oterhung  with  brambles  and  a  gre 

<:ould  icarce  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  deling ;  ttie  many  climbing  plants,  that  give  it  a  gkxminc 

fides  Wfcre  regulariy  formed  with  fpars ;  and  the  which  is  very  awful  and  agreeable.    Our  fur^eu 

whole  prefented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  myfelf,  and  four  paf&ngers,  attended  by  fix  guid 

illuminated  with  an  immenfis  profiifion  of  lights,  with  lighted  torches,  entered  this  cavern  abv>ut 

The  floor  confifted  of  folid  marble ;  and  in  feveral  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  middle  of  Au^t 

places,  magnificent  columns,  thrones,  altars,  and  laft.    We  had  not  gone  ao  yards  in  this  cavit 

other  objeqEs,  app<rared,  as*if  nature  had  defigned  when  we  loft  all  fight  of  day-ught ;  but  our  gvU 

to  mock  the  curiofities  of  art.    Our  voices,  upon  going  before  us  with  lights,  we  entered  into  a  U 

^^aking  or  finging,  were  redoubled  to  an  ^o-  narrow  kind  of  alley,  furroandcd  every  way  wi 

lufhin^  loudnefs ;  and,  upon  the  firing  of  a  gun,  ftones  all  glittering  like  diamonds  by  the  ligbt 

the  node  and  reverberations  were  almoft  deaiPen-  our  torches ;  the  whole  beiifg  covered  and  lini 

ing.   In  the  midft  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  rofe  throughout  with  fmall  cryftals,  which  gave  a  the 

a  concretion  of  about  15  feet  high,  that,  in  fome  fand  various  colours  by  their  different  refle^tiur 

meafure,  refembled  an  altar ;  from  which,  taking  This  alley  grows  lower  and  nanxiwer  as  one  go 

the  hint,  we  caufcd  mafs  to  be  celebrated  there,  on,  till  at  length  one  can  fcarce  get  along  it.    ^ 

The  beautiful  columns  that  fhot  up  round  the  the  end  of  this  paflage  we  were  each  ef  us  prefer 

altari  appeared  like  candlefUcks;  and  many  o-  cd  with  aropc  to  tic  about  our  aiiddks ;  wh:< 
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ftone  ;  and  ths  rocks  in  our  way  were  in  fame  and  the  two  had  put  out  their  lights  on  porpel^ 

l^laces  fo  ileept  that  we  were  forced  to  lie  all  a-  to  make  us  enter  out  of  utter  dariwoefs  into  thii  p<i 

Itng  on  our  backs,  and  Aide  down  ;  and  fo  rough,  vilion  of  fplendor  and  glory.    I  am  now  come  u 

that  they  cut  our  clothes^and  bruifed  us  miferably  the  proper  bufinefs  of  this  letter ;  which  was  t( 

in  pafling.    Over  our  heads,  there  were  nothing  defcribe  this  grotto.    But  I  muft  conlbfs  to  yo\ 

but  ragged  black  rocks,  fome  of  them  looking  as  that  words  cannot  do  it.    The  amazing  beaut'te 

if  they  were  every  moment  ready  to  fall  in  up-  of  the  place,  the  eye  tliat  (ces  them  only  can  con 

on  us;  and,  on  our  left  hand,  the  lif:ht  of  our  eeive.    The  beft  account  I  can  give  you*  howc 

guides'  torches  (bowed  us  continually  the  furfaces  vcr,  pray  accept  of.*'    See  §  4* 

of  dirty  and  mifefable  looking  lakes  of  wateiv  (4.)Antipaiios,  THEGnorrooT',  DrscltiBto 

If  I  had  heattily  repented   of  my   expedition  «*  The  people  told  us,  the  depth  <^  tliis  place  «t 

ctften  befibre,  here  I  afllire  you  I  was  all  in  a  4S5  yands.    The  grotto,  in  which  we  novr  wm 

cold  fweat,  and  fairly  gave  myfelf  over  for  led ;  is  a  cavem  ef  110  yards  wide,  and  rr^  long*  m 

heartily  curfing  all  the  travellers  that  had  written  fecms  about  60  yards  lijgh  in  moft  places.    Thci! 

of  this  place,  that  they  had  defcribed  it  fo  as  meafures  differ  fomethirg  ftooi  the  accounts  in 

it  tempt  people  to  fee  it,  and"  never  told  us  of  the  vellers  in  general  give  us ;  but  you  may  depcn< 

horrors  that  fay  in  the  way.    In  the  midft  of  all  upon  them  as  eicn^,  for  I  took  them  with  nr 

thefe  refle^ons,  and  in  the  very  difmalleft  part  of  own  hand.    Imagine,  then,  an  immeiile  arch  lib 

^1  the  cavem,  on  a  fudden  we  had  loft  four  of  our  this,  almoft  all  over  lined  with  fine  and  brir^ 

ffxr  guides.    What  was  my  terror  on  this  fight  f  chiyftallizcd  white  marble,  and  illuminated  v  iti 

The  place  was  a  thou&nd  times  darker  and  more  50  torches;  and  you  will  then  have  fome  fain 

terrible  for  want  of  their  torches ;  and  I  expc^ed  idea  of  the  place- 1  had  the  plcafure  to  fpend  thrn 

no  other  but  every  moment  to  follow  them  into  hours  in.    This,  however,  is  hut  a  ftiint  dcfcrip 

fome  of  thefe  likes,  into  which  I  doubted  not  but  tlon  of  its  beauties.    The  roof,,  which  is  a  fin* 

they  were  fallen.    The  remaining  two  piides  faid  vaulted  arch,  is  hung  all  aver  with  icicles  of  vlat 

an  they  could,  indeed;  to  cheer  us  up  ;  and  toid  (hining  marble^  fome  of  them  ten  feet  long.  ac< 

U3  we  ftiould  Hfc  the  other  four  again  foon,  and  as  thick  as  one's  middle  at  the  root :  and  anion] 

that  we  were  nearthe  end  of  our  journey.  I  don't  thefe  there  hang  ix>oo  fcftoons  of  leaves  and  flow 

know  what  effect  this  might  have  upon  the  reft  ers  of  the  fame  fnbftance  ;•  but  fo  very  glittering 

cf  my  companions ;  bu^  I  aflurt:  you  I  believed  that  there  is  no  bearing  to  look  up  at  them.  TN 

no  part  of  the  Q>ecd)  but  the  laft,  which  I  expeft*-  fides  of  the  arch  arte  planted  with  teeming  ttecf  0 

cd  every  moment  to  find  fulfilled  in  fome  pond  or  the  fame  white  marUe,  rifing  in  ro^fW  one  aba?j 

precipice.    Our  palTage  was  by  this  time  become  another,  and  often  inclofing  the  points  of  the  j 

very  natrow,  and  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all  cicles.    From  thefe  trees  there  are  alfo  hang  id 

fours  over  rugged  rocks ;  when  in  an  inftant,  and  toons,  tied  as  it  were  from  one  to  another  in  v*J 

m  the  midft  of  thefe  melancholy  apprehenfions,  I  ouandties ;  and  in  fome  places  aroOn|f  them  ihcT\ 

beard  a  little  hifling  noife,  and  law  myfelf  in  ut-  ftem  rivers  of  marble  winding  through  them  in  \ 

tcr,  and  not  to  be  defcribed  darknefti    Oupguides  thoufand  meanders.     All  thefe  things  are  on!j 

called  indeed  cheariidly  to  us,  and  told  us  that  made,  in  a  long  coinrfe  of  years,  from  the  dro{? 

they  had  accidentally  dropped  their  torches  into  ping  of  water,  but  really  look  like  trtf  s  aW 

a  puddle  of  water,  but  we  ftiouM  foon  edme  to  brooks  turned  to  marble.     The  floor  we  tw 

the  reft  of  them,  and  they  would  light  them  a-  upon  was  rough  and  uneven,  with  cryftals  of  a) 

gain ;  and  told  us  there  was  no  danger,  and  we  colours  growing  irregularly  out  of  it,  red,  blu« 


Whence  n^e  could  none  of  us  ever  efc^pe;  anddt*  marble  with  thofe  above,  and  feeiAing  to  bafi 

termined-to  lie  down  and  die  where  I  was.  Words*  fellen  down  from  the  roof  and  fixed  there ;  oirfj 

dmnat  defcribe  the  horror,  or  the  cditreme  darlr-  the  big  end  of  theie  is  to  the  floor^    To  a^ 

jicfs,  of  the  place.    One  of  our  gukles,  howevef,-  thefe  our  guides  had  tied  torches,  tito  or  thrc 

perceiving  that  I  did  not  advance,  came  up  to  to  a  pHkr,  and  krpt  continually  beating  them  t^ 

me,  and  clapping  his  hand  firmlr  over  my  eyes,  make  them  burti  bright.    Youmaft  guefs  what  J 

ilrag^ed  me  a  few  paces  forwar/.    While  I  was  glare  of  (jplendor  and' beauty  muft  be  the  tfki 

it  this  ftrange  condition,  expecting  every  moment  of  this  illumination,  among  fuch  rocks  and  co 

death  in  a  thoufand  (hapes,.  and  trembling  to  limins  of  marble.    All  round  the  lower  partcl 

tidnk  what  the  emde  meant  by  this  rough  pro-  the  fides  of  the  arch  are  a  thoufiiod  white  maW 

^feeding*,  he  lifted  me  at  once  over  a  great  ftone,  of  raarWe,  in  the  Ihapc  of  oak  trees.    Mr  Twxm 

ftt  me  d&wft  on  my.  feet,  and  took  hi»-  hand  from  fort  compares  them  to  cauhfioWers,  Imt  I  flwt* 

before  my  eyes     What  words-  can  defcribe  at  as  foon  compare  them  to  toad-ftools.    In  fhort 

tfcat  inftant  my  aftbniftiment  and  tranfport'!  In-  they  arc  Targe  enough  to  inclofe,  in  many  placed 

Acad  of  darkneft  and  defpoir,  all  was  fplendor  a  piece  of  ground  big  enough  for  a  bed«chanibd 

and  magniflcencr  before  me;  our  guides  all  ap-  One  of  thefe  chambers  has  a  fiiir  white  cwtartj 

fieared  about  us;  the  place  wis  illuminated  by  whiter  than  fattin,  of  the  fame  marbUfi  ftret<» 

^  torches,  and  the  guide8j|t  welcomed  me-  into  ed  all  over  the  front  of  it.    In  thii  we  all  crt 

tlie  grotto  of  Antiparo^.   The  four  that  were  firft  our  names,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  as  s  g^ 

roilfing,  I  now  foimd  had  on!y  given  us  the  many  people  have  done  before  us;  Inacourfeo^ 

'^o,  to  get  tht  tomfaes  lighted  before  rr^  tame  t  yeeo  aftorwarde,  Hie  ftoot  bliftexB  out  hkr  m 
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to  ittftke  th«in  faint  at  the  fi^ht  of  thefe  animals,  and  multiplying  within  .them.     Tkcfe  hombfe 

Of  thefe  and  a  thou OiM  other  antipathies  the  an-  prepofffflions  are  induftrioufly  inculcated  from 

cient  naturalifts,  the  fchoolmen,  and  the  vulgir,  infancy ;  they  arc  foraetimes  attended  and  fup* 

form,  fo  many  legends ;  and  relate  them  as  cer-  ported  by  difmal  talcs,  which  are  greedily  im- 

jtain  fa^s,  that  they  mav  demand  an  explication  bibcd,  and  indelibly  cngi*aven  on  our  memories, 

of  them  fro»n  the  philofopbers.    But  we  (hou)^  It  has  been  taught  us  both  by  precept  and  «• 

^rft  inquire  whether  fuch  antipathies  actually  •xift  ample,  when  others  at  their  approach  have  affuci. 

4:>r  Qoi,  »  ed  m  our  view  the  appearance  of  detcftation  art! 

(4.)AHTiPATffy,  TKQiMRY  iNTOTrtE  RFALiTv  eve ff  of  terror,  tf>at  we  ihould  fly  from  them-    h 

OP.    To  explore  the  matter  withoirt  preiudice,  it  then  wonderf>aJ,  (if  our  falfe  iwpreijions  as  t^ 

,we  find  it  Beceflary  tx>  abftra^  from  the  I'ubje^  this  fubje^  have  been  correde4  neither  by  ftit^JT 

jof.thiB  difquilition,  i.  All  fuch  antipathies  as  arc  reflections  nor  txperiment8,J  that  we  iHouid  ny 

jiot  afcertained ;  <is  tha|  w)3ich  is  ^uppofed  to  be  tertain,  during  our  whole  lives,  an  avcrfioQ  i\.c 

felt  by  hens  at  the  found  of  an  harp  whofe  ftrings  thefe  obje^s,  even  when  we  have  forgot  fhc  y\- 

are  made  of  a  fox's  ^weh?;  between  the  felaman-  ynCnitions,  the  convedations,  and  examples  ^^  ^i-'b 

.dcr  and  tortoife,  and  between  the  weafel  and  'the  have  taueht  i|s  to  believe  and  apprehend  them  k 

toad.    Nothing  n  ]c(%  ponfifn>e4>  or  rr.ther  no-  noxious  beings?  In  proportioti  to  the  fenfibiliu  if 

thing  is  more  taite,  than  thefc  ftories  with  which  our. frame,  in  proportion  as  our  repres  arc  irrl- 

vulgar  credulity  and  aftoriihment  are  amuffjd  and  tabV,  oiw  emotions,  at  the  (ight  of  what  we  fc«r 

aduated:  and,thou^'h  forae  of  the(L-  antipathies  will  be  more  violent,  efpecially  if  they  anticipiir 

ihould  be  afcciiained,  this  would  be  no  proof  that  pur  expe<5lation,  and  fcizc  us  unprepared,  thoiigji 

the  animals  which  feel  them  are  not  acquainted  our  ideas  of  what  we  have  to  ftrar  fro«i  them  Mt 

wi^  their  caufes,  according  to  their  mode  and  tlie  moA  confufed  and  indiftin<ft  imaginable.    To 

proportion  of  knowledge ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  Ije  explain  thefe  fads,  it  is  by  no  mc^»  necelTary  to 

nolongerthcantipathy  which  we  have  defined,   a.  fly  to  th'e  exploded  fubterfuge  of  occult  qualities 

We  muft  abftrad  thole  antipathies  which  cair  be  inherent  in  bodies,  to  latent,  relation^  pnxiuctne 

cxtinguiftied  or  refjinicd  at  plcafure ;  thofc  fidi-  of  antipathies,  iof  which  no  pcrton  cou!d  tv«;r 

tious  averiions,' which  certain  pcrfous  feci,  or  pre-  form  an.  idea.  '  It  is  often  fufficient  to  infiuenct  i 

tend  to  feel,  with'  afie<5ted  airs,  that  they  may  ap-  perfon  who  had  formerly  no  kverfipn  for  an  obicdt, 

pear  more  preci&  and -finical,  or  fingularly  a^d  if  he  lives  with  (bme  other  aflbciate  who  gives  hirv 

pr  ^dig:ioufly  elegant ;  that  they  may  fecm  to  have  felf  up  to  fvich  capricious  panics ;  the  haoit  is  in- 

fc'-fibilitiee  fo  .exquifitely  fine,  as  require  to  be  fenfibly  contradted  to  be  agitate4  with  diCagno 

treated  .with  peculiar  delicacy.    One  who  beftowjs  ble  emotions  at  the  pfofcnce- of  an  objed  wliih 

any  attention  on  the  fub>c(5^,  would  be  allonilhed  had  been  fprmerly  beheld  with  irdifTercriCe  a^id 

to  find  how  many  of  tbefe  chimerical  averfions  cold  blood.  .**  f  was  acquaipted  ((ays  the  z'j'iiQr 

there  are,  which  are  pretended*  and  pafT^jd  upon  pf  the  article  antipath(*  in  the  French  Pr.qclo- 

the  world  by  thofe  who  alFcd  them  as  natural  and  pedic)  with  a  perfon  of  a  very  found  underftard- 

invinciblc.'.  3..WheiiH'<*-*^ftf^ct  thoie  avcrfioiis  ing,'who!9  thunder  and  lightning  by  no  mtans 

the  catiks  of  which  are  Jcnown  and  evident ;  we  terrified,  nay,-  Jo  -whom  the  fjpe^iacie  appeared 

Ihall  bcCurprifed,  after,  our  dcdudion  of  thefe  pre-  magnificent  and  the  found  majeftic ;    yet  to  a 

tended  antipathies  from  the  general iiim, how  fijialj,  mind  thus  fecmingly  fortified  ^gainit  thcjnfccti<^us 


incontcflableaverfioiiS  which  prevail  between  (hcep  whom  the  rcmoteft  clap  of  thunder  afTcclcd  viih 

and  wplvcs  ?  Their  caufe  is  obvioup :  the  wolf  df-  ipxtravagant  paro^'lms,  fo  becopne  timid  in  cxctfs 

vourgL.the  fhcep,  and  fubfifts  upon  his  vidims;  at  the. appro^ich.  of.  thunder;  (K)jp  could,  he  tvt-r 

and  every  animial  inaturally  flies  with  terror  from  afteiwarUs  (virmount  the  fear  which  it  inrpiitd.'* 

pain  and  ^ieftrudion:    iheep   therefore   regard  THe  frightful  ft orica  of  dogs  and  cats,  which  have 

solves  w!th  hortor.    Befides,  this  averiion  is  inj-  killed  tlreir  fnafteK  or  wno  have  gtiep  them  mortil 

J  properly  ftUedri^r^roraZ/fo^  it  only  takes  place  wounds,  .are  more  than  fufficient  to  iiifj.ire  a  ti- 

on  the  part  «jf  the  (heep.    The  wolf,  inftead  of  morous  perfon  with  averfion  aeainft  ^cfr  animalvj 

aintipcitby  pr  o'verfion,  hcls  an  iYref;Itiblc  defir^,  (pr  *nd  i^.thc  oifa^ory  nerves  of  fuch^f  peHbn  be  tic- 

jO«i/;7£/j!fo  tofpcak,)  for  niHtto;i.  •   '     -  Hcate,  he  vrtll  immediately  dffcover  the  fmdl  at 

.     (5,)AKTfPATH.Y,PRiJ«CJPAUCAUsFsoF.  From  them  itt  a  chamber:  difhn^ed  ^y  the  apprchen- 

"principles  firailar.to  thofe  of  the  averfion  entertain-  fion  which  thefe  effluvia  excite  in  h}s  mind,  1^ 

.<d  by.  (beep,  againft  wolves,  arifes  that  averfion  gives. hinifelf  up  to  the  n|oft  violent  uneafiiufi, 

ivhicla  numbers  of  people icel  ;^ainft  ferpents ;  4-  which  is  tranquillized,  when  fie  is  a^Turcd  that  tlje 

gainft-replijep  in  general*  and  the  greateft. number  anijaal  is  no. longer  in  the  room*  ,  If  by  chancct 

of  infeds.  ..During  the  credulous  fnd  f^ifceptibje  in  the  fearch  which  is  made  tocalm  the  unc;;Unt!5 

period  of  infancy,, paips  have  b^en-  taken  to  im-  of  tUs  timorous-  perfon,  one  of  il^t  cncAturo 

.prefsoi^  oui-  minds  the  frightful  idea  that  they  aic  ihould*  at  hit  be  oifcovcrcd^  every  one  pitftntlv 

.  venom/)i!6;".that  ilieir  bi^rC  is  mortal.;  that. their  eacclaimsr  vrf.  wi™/tf  A  and  admits  tbf  reality  yt 

iring  .ia  dangerous,  produ*.^ive  of.  tormenting  u}-  .ayfti^ffifh'yj  into  his  creed ;.  whil/l  all  ttis  is  nothing 

flammations,  and  fometimes  of  death  :  they  have  by^  the  efle^t  of  a  (\hiidini  fear^  founded  on  ctr- 

been  reprcfented  to  u&  as  ugly,  and  pernicious  to  tain  cpnlukd  ^d  c::argeratc4  i^e^  of  the  !u2.^nl 

thofe  who  touch  them  ;  as  poifoning  thole  who  whicH  one  may  run  with  tliefe  anfmalsl    The  ai- 

hive  tht-  misfortune  \p  fwallow  them;  or  as  living  tipathy  which  fome  people  entertain  agair*/^  ee!?, 

'        .  .     ,                                        though 
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'tween  twb.  The  word  Ibmetimes  denotes  a  fpe- 
•€ie$  of  pikbnody,  wherein  the  congregation  i  be- 
ing divided  into  parts,  repeat  the  pfaJms,  verfe  for 
Torfe,  alternately.  In  this  fenfe/antiphony  differs 
^om  Cymphony,  where  the  whole  congre^tion 
ifings  together.  It  alfo  differs  from  refponurium 
•wherein the  verfcis  only  fpoken  by  one  perlbny 
"Whereas  in  fhe  former,  the  vejfes  are  Tang  by  the 
two  ehmra  alternately.  The  original  of  antipho- 
isal  finging.  In  the  weftem  churches,  is  referred 
to  the  time- of  St  Ambrofe,  who,  about  the  year 
374,  isrlaid  to  have  firit  introduced  It  into  the 
church  of  'MOan,  in  imitation  of  the  eaftem 
<hun;h,  wfiece  it  appears  to  be  of  greater  anti- 
^qixity;  though,  as  to  the  time  of  its  inftitution, 
suthmatie  not  agreed ;  it  was  moft  probably  in- 
troduced at  Antioch^  between  the  years  347  and 
^56.  Antiphony  alfo  denotes  the  words  given 
«ut  at  the  beginning  of  the  pialnv,  to  which  both 
-the  choirs  accommodate  their  ^nging  It  fignifiQe 
in  a  modem  ienfe,  compofition  made  cf  fevcral 
Terfea  extrafted  out  0f  different  pfalms,  adapted 
to  exprefs  the  myftery  folemnized  on  the  occaiion. 

(i.)  •ANTIPHRASIS.  o./.  (from  «T«,  agakift, 
and  f  (M'<f ,  a  fonn  of  foeech.  The  ufe  of  words 
in  a  ifenle  oppofite  to  (heir  proper  meaning. — ^You 
now  find  no  caufe  to  rcpcntj  that  you'nevcr  dipt 
your  hands  in  the  bloody  high  i^ourts  of  juitice^ 
lb  called  only  by  antipbrafis.  South. 

(2.)  Antiphrasis,  is  defined  by  San^Hus,  to 
be  a  form  of  irony^  wheiP^by  we  fay  a  thing,  by 
<lenying  what  we  ought' rather  to  affirm  it  to 
^ :  as  when  we  fey,  iV  did  not  di/phafo  me ;  or, 
he  is  no  foot;  meaning,  I  m)as  pUafed  ivith  it ;  or, 
he  4s  a  man  offenfh.  On  this  principle,  the  anti- 
phrafes  ought  to  be  ranked  among  trie  figures  of 
Sentences,  and  not  among  thofe  of  words.  It  h 
a  common  error,  to  make  antiphrafes  confifl  in 
fingle  words ;  as  when  we  fay,  that  the  Parcae  are 
thus  called  *by  antiphrafes,  becaufe  they  fpare  no- 
body, ParcXj  qui  nemini  parctmU  St  Jcrom,  in 
lus  epiille  to  Rip^rius  againft  yigHantius,  bys,  he 
•ought  rather  to  be  called  Dormitanttus  per  anti- 
fhrmfin^  than  Vigilantius,  becavile  he  oppofed  the 
Chnftians  holding  wakes  at  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. San^us  holds  it  improper  to  call  thefe  an- 
tiphrafes :  l^caufe  phrafis  is  not  applicafble  to  a 
lingle  word,  tet  'fignifies  orationem^  hquendi  mo- 

ANTIPHTHISICA*  [from ^"y^'*  and  ^i«if,. cor- 
ruption,] medidnes  againft  confumption. 

ANTIPLEinUTICS,  medicines  againft  t{\e 
^leurify. 

ANTIPODAGRICS,  [finom  ««r/,  and  w^y^ 
the  gout]  remedies  for  the  gout. 

•  ANTIPODAL.  ladL  [from  anthodes.]  Rela- 
tingto  the  countries  luhabited  by  tne  antipodes. 
^— The  Americans  arc  antipodai  unto  the  ImUans. 
3rown.       

(x.)  ♦ANTIPODES.  »./  it  has  no  lingular. 
jfrom  «»1r,  againit,  and  ««^.',  feetj  Thoie  people 
'mrho,  living  on  the  other  fide  of*^  the  globe,  have 
their  ftfet  &cAly  oppofitfc  to  ours.r- 

'  Wciliooldliold  day  with  the  antipodes ^ 

If  you  would  walk  in  ubfence  of  the  fun. 

SbaJkeJh/are, 

80  fhlnes  the  fun,  tho'  hence  rcmov  d>  as 
dear   " 
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When  his  beams  warm  th'  antipodes,  as  hci&| 

(1.)    AnTI?ODES9    TAKTHBa   DEPIHITIOS  OF. 

Antipodes  lie  under  oppofite  meridians,  aiui  oh 
pofite  parallels ;  in  the  lame  degree  of  latitucd 
(mt  of  oppofite  denominations,  pne  being  Dor'] 
and  the  other  fouth.  They  have  neariy  the  (y^i 
degree  of  heat  and  cold,  days  and  nights  of  ec/iJ 
length,  but  in  oppofite  fealbns.  It  is  doqo 
one,  when  midnight  to  the  other;  and  the  lonwi^ 
day  with  the  one,  is  the  fhoxteft  with  the  othtrr. 

(3.)  ANTIPOpES,  01»t>llONS  OF  THE  AKCIE'.r^ 

RESPECTING.  Plato  is  efleemtd  the  firft  wh 
thought  ft  poffible  that  antipodes  eKifted,  and  ^ 
looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of  the  word.  A« 
this  philolbpher  ax^rehended  the  ^arth  to  U 
fphencal,  he  had  only. one  fbep  tomake,  tocoQ 
elude  the  exiftence  of  antipodes.  The  arcitnt! 
in  general,  treated  this  opinion  with  the  hi;hc'. 
contempt.  Ladtantius  and  AugufHne,  laughed  h 
the  notion  of  antipodes.  The  latter  of  thcfc  n 
thers  is  ftrangely  perplexed  to  think,  bow  mr 
.and  trees  fhould  hang  pendulous  in  the  air,  ri! 
their  feet  uppermoft,  as  he  thought  they  mtft  t 
"in  the  other  hemifphere !  And  Boniface,  zrrX 
bifhop  of  Ments,  and  legate  of  pope  Zachmy 
in  the  8th  century,  declared  a  bifhop  of  thtttinn 
called  Virgilius,  a  heretic i  for  mamtaining  lSi 
there  were  fucfa  beings  i^s  ;mtipo4c6«  But  t 
ChrifHan  fathers  were  not  the  onlv  petfons  wt 
difputed  the  truth  of  the  antipodes.  Luottii 
had  done  it  before  them,  at  the  end  of  hh  fif 
book,  V.  106 J,  %ic  See  alfo  Plutarch,  lib.  1 
facie  in  orbe  lucina ;  and  Pliny»  who  refutes  t> 
opinion,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  They  nc^cr  rcflfdc 
that  thefe  terms  upwards  tmd  dovumxarh  i 
merely  relative ;  and  fignify  only  nearer  lo,  » 
farther  from,  the  centre  ot  the  earth,  the  'c^ 
.cion  centre,  to  which  all  heavy  bodies  gravitate 
and  that,  therefore,  our  antipodes  'haTC  not  the, 
feet  upxvards,  and  head  downwards,  any  mm 
than  onrfeWes ; -for  they,  as  -well  as  ve,  ^^ 
rtheir  feet  nearer  the  centre  of  tiie  .earth,  and  \k 
heads  farther  from  it.  To  have  the  head  L^ 
w^da,  and  feet  upwards,  is  to  place  the  body 
a  diredion  of  gravity,  tending  from  the  feet ' 
the  head  ;  but  this  cannot  be  Xuppofcd  with  r 
^ard  to  the  antipodes;  for  they,  as  well  as  i* 
tehd  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  a  cii 
4ion  from  head  to  foot. 

ANTIPODIA,  in  poetry,  a  iigure  by  v^j 
one  foot  is  changed  for  another,  if  both  be  ot 
»quaJ  m«afure. 

ANTIPOLIS,  in  andent  geography,  a  co 
of  the  MafTilians,  near  the  river  Venis,  in  GJ 
KaHxmenfis.    It  is  now  called  Amtibes,  v' 
fee. 

(i.)  *  ANTIPOPE.  «./  [from  «.%  agamft 
pope.}    He  that  ufurps  the  popedom,  in  opp 
tiori  to  the  right  pope. — This  houle  is  hmoc; 
•  hiftory,  for  th^e  retreat  of  an  ofaipope^  who  ca3 
himfclf  Felix  V.  Jddi/on. 

(2.)  An Ti POPES.    Geddes  ghres  the  hifton- 
no  Icfs  than  24  fchifma  in  the  Romiih  churi 
caufed  by  antipopes ;  fome  took  their  rite  fro 
diverfity  of  dodtnne  of  belief,  which  led  diff^f 
parties  to  ele^  each  their  Icveial  pope ;  bu 
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iKd  TriAo-j  tirrrvt«facdlBEe».wUdLiHtoBV1UiifED(ir 

ruttqiiilH  jitohitini  HI  la<  "'"''*  "^^  bptrlHHn^ 

,  KfOHrdf  (taa.    'fhtnJAmir  dHtoDddEd  bkdAuifc 

I  minrfrrA  hm  pit*  in  ap  ftitjf^  it  (P  limci,  wd  in  iD 

cA(  ibiTiT-  crm  inrvivina  hai^  bm  Eo  LilIV  SLjflcd  n  dc- 

ifutiqurh  f  pitt!,  11  fcnwlj  to  to™  to*  lo  *.>.•  cnle 

.  ud  vitb  rrftrd  ^  i  kBdvkdrr  <tf  (bt  M,   n^  charkc- 


■ir^^ 


iiiCa^iiH  6Hn;  Ebtf  iBadmPvrcbvilutkrnnivn 

m  laifiaa  it  tmitn  <~(  bn  u  t*  tDiaul  Mb  >h  ^nt  dI  >- 

c<M«p>iR,iii<<teBl-  hurl  uibW.lbiH*.  BnMlbMniidtdde 

aifUtllH'i  larmrtftim  mUItill.  AhlK«iDlWiiilli]acininu«<^ 

Noii>>iUI<Rbw£i«  I0,«id«>llVHt<4DfKillliHiitfcrBil 

ArUkiMAvmaty-  lfr««b  at  tbeir  cAmasL    EvaTjctUdil  &- 

■7n,Mlbiiiiir«i«ii^  K  AaMaM>iUd,bti>t  cateHiliiilli^, 

luM.  rut.Oiiiibauriiflb*  IbaddklteMiAM  IbKlbnUunaihi  ^ 

iLTTi  jn  ^  bf  Hiribwad  to  tbc  Aavb  IK  k*  (•  thl  ctb  of  the  fecftmm  t  Qie* 

u.iBluuilnBtiuiialbUwin  ■itlbRMMtitnckbrtinit.liiNeftKU' 

RViDlUnKKiiiiiKmiui  wvirUEbaiiiftatkefaitibtbidURrf 

«'^-lkc bm  llln, jiAuoT  Ueirt.  A  vT.iiiMtltle|Ri*btiiblt.aib* 

«<a  ■•  a  iBtfc  Damn,  u4  ii.i  ■  twrmgnr.  ..  jt  fr-»^  taj 

"f  Mr  b^A  br  crmVL^FLl^  UK  TiftKk,  fttjiiat,  ud  Cicrrt,  lb<  F^mfl  phh^ 

l>^^44uair  to  Eiu-b  At  jkiritHJ  rtDber.i^  Aiaiinp*i1JAlhLftanvi.iDd.[bcBM# 
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($t)  ANTtsEPTfcs,  viRTuns  OFyTN  GENiiRAL.  if)  iMs  clais  of  medicincs.    opium  excels  for  i 

In  the  above  tible  the  proportions  are  marked  in  immediate  effcdts.    Peruvian  baliaiUt  in  many  i 

integral  nunibers :  only  to  iymc  ther^  is  *added  the  ilance^,  produces  more  l^ing^  benefit  than  opluij 

jBgTW-ff  to  (how,  that  thofe  falts  are  poffeflTed  of  and  fometimes  fuceeeds  where  opium  fails.   ^ 

a  (tronger  sitifeptic  virtue  thaii  the  number  in  the  antiipafinodics,  the  effential  <»k  differ  in'thtsfn^ 

liable  expreffes,  by  foihe  fra^6ns;  unlefs  tn  the  -opimtiyUhat  they  ad  more  on  a  particular  pjj 

thrc?  hit  J  where  the  fame  (ign  xmi)ort8,  that  the  than  on  the  fyi^n»  in  general,  Ind  have  no  fopoj 

fait  may  b^  ftronger  by  fome  units.  Some  refincus  fie  tfe<2.    Some  medicines  remove  fpafms  by  it 
and  other  (ubftance's  even  exceed  thifc  antffeptic  mediate  contafiy  as  afles  milk,  creamy  oil  off 

<virtue^  of  tlic  neutral  faks ;  thus  mjtthf  afafi^tida,  monds ;  cftbers  by  repelling  heat^  m  gas>  fulph^ 

•  terra' japonica,  and  a]eefi,are  at  lean  t%  timer  more  nitre,  ial  ammoniac*  &(C.  And  where  the  fthetw 
antifepnc  than  ica~(alt;    Two  grains  bl  camphor  ^re  produced  by  inanition  and  a  defied  of  vij 

•  8a  equivalent  to  60  graiiis  of  that  ialt.  An  infu-  heat,  fpafms  are  i;emoved  by  thoft  medicines  tl< 
fion  of  a  iKw  grains  of  Virginian  *fiiake-root»  in  fefto;e  the  'Ois  nnta^'  fiteh  m'  vakrian,  cafi^ 
powder,  exceeas  13  times,  its' weight  of  fd^'-falt,  oiuik,  &c.  -  <  '  .  • 
reruvianba^and  camomile  flowers  have  nearly  *  *AKTISPASTICK,<i^'.[fi:om*«Kliaod#Mvw^ 
the  fame  extraordinary  quaKty.' BefidesthefeypepH  Medicines  which  caufe  a  revulfion  of  the  bl 
per,g^ger<)ft&on;eontrayervarroottiar6^atsme8  noura. - 

more  antifeptic  than  fea  ialt.  r  Dried  ikge,  rhubarb*  <   ANTISPASTUS,  a  poetical  foot,  conlifting 

the  root  ofihe  ^oild  valerian,  mint,  angelica,  erounil  four  fyUables,  whertof  ibe  firft  is  fhort^  the  koA 

ivy,  fenAa#jgreen*tea,  ced  rofirs,  wovmwood,  muf-  ^id  third  ]ong\  and  the  fourth  ihort.-              I 

tanJ,  and  horfe-radift,  were  likwife  found  mow?  .    *ANTlSPLENETICK.fl^V[from«/J*andj^ 

nntiftjptio thaArthe  ftandard^    Td the ckfs of  an-  neiick*]  £ficacioU'8 in diieafes-of thefeleen.— ^ 

tiieptic  medicines  may  likewiie  be  added  fermented  ti/pietteticks  open  the  obftrudions  ot  the  fple^ 

liquoH,  a<;iid89  ^rita,  and  evift  thofe  plants  ca|-  flojer^'     ^  « .  •  .^    .  .<  *  . 

led  <7if<i-adk/j»  and  enroneoufly  fuppofed  hafteneta  ;  ANTISPODIUM.    SceS?09iuM. 

of.putrefadion»  particularly  hoHe-radifh,  •  Vege-  ANTISTA,  aprieftefs.    See  Aktistes. 

tables,  pofleffHig  ^s^Virtne,  are  tHe  more  valuable,  AliTISTANCARIAK$»  a^ed  of  German  pr 

that  bieing^utolly  free  of  acrimontfithe^mty  beta*  teftants  who  oppofe  the  dodrinc  of  Stancand 

ken  in  mucii>g[r»Uerquantitlea,  than  either  fphitSy  whd  alTerted  that '  juftification  was  the  fole  i 

acids,  retes,  or  eten  the  neuti^.  iaks.-  <  Antifep-  fed  dF  Chnft's  human  n^ure,  exdu&Ve  of  his  d 

ticsare  prefinibedin  all  putrid,  malignant,  and  vinity;  .••          :•>•   • 

peftilential  eafts^*'  It  is  to «e  remarked^  however,  .  (i.)  AKTISTASIS,  in  antiquity,  denotes  t^ 

that  different  kindaof  them  areto  bc;given  in  dif-  gibbcms  part  of  the  liver  4n  the  Grecian  y\€am* 

ferent  difi^afes;  and  in  different  ftages  of  .the  iamc  i  (1.)  Antistasis,*  in  oratory,  a  defenceof  an  1 

<iilealef*'7  Thus, the  barkis  a  fpedfic  in  a  gangrene,  tion  innn  t|if  roofideration  thaty  had  it  been  omi 

iwhen  the  yedeia^are  jielaxed,.  anil  the  blood  refd-  ted  woi&f  woul4  fct^e  enfued. ;  This  is  callni ' 

ved  or  difpo^  tP  putrefadion ;  but  will  £ul,  if  I^tin  writers  etrnpurati^ton  Argwnfntum ;  fuch 

the  veifels  are^oo  full,  ;or  the  blood,  be  too.  thick,  gr.  would  be  the  general's  defieno^  who  had  mL 

With  tbc  ftme^c^iution  is  the  bark  to  be  ufed  iu  an  inglorious  capitulaljon,  That,  without  it,  tl 

woundSf  viz.  chiefly  in  cafes  of  abforbed  matter,  whole  army  mtut  have  petiihed.  -  ^ 

when  it  infeda  the^  humours,  and  ,brings  im.  a  hecr  •  ANTISTES,  [from  antey  befbrci  and  >?o,  I  ila» 

tic  fever,;  ^fly  the  great  antifeptic  virtue  of  alum,'  in  ecclcfiaftical  ^Titers,]  a  title  ufually  given  t 

the  bark,  and  other  ^ftiingents,  it.  ih^uld  fecm,  bilhops,  though  fometimes  alfo  to  priefts  or  pd 

that-aftridion  had^  no '  frnal)  fliare  in  the  cure  of  byters.    Among  the  ancient  Romans,  antiftes  wj 

putrid  diforders ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  pature  of  an  ai^)el]ation  gsveo  to  the  chief  of  the  pneftsin  tl^ 

putre&diop  confifts  in  a  ic'paration  or  difunion  of  provinces.  Temales  of  this  rank  were  called  Antiji\ 

the  parts. ,  But  as  aftringents  are  improper  to  be  ;  Alt^TISTHENES,  -a  Greek'  philofopher»  an 

admmiftered  in.  many   cafes,  contAiyerva-root,  founder  of  the  Cynics.    He  was  bom  at  Atbew 

ihakepToot, -camphor,  &ctmay  fupply  their  place ;  and  paiTed  the*  early  part  of  hia  life  as  a  foWid 

which,,  though  highly  antifeptic,  have  vf  ry  little.  Having,  afterw^ds  o^n  an  attendant  at  the  id 

or  any,of  an  aftringent>qua]ity.     <    -.    v  . .        .^  tures  of  Socrates,  he  was  princq>allT  cbaxiEd 

(  ANTlSIOMA,amongthe  ancient  grammarians,  with  thofe  exhortations  of  that  great  phik)fophd 

figntfiesoi^  of.  ihe  notes  or  feotences  affixed  to  which  perfuaded  to  frugality,  to  temperance»  acj 

thpfe  yerfes^nhofe  order  wasto.be  cliange<i.    ..  ta  moderation :  thefc  Antifthenes  was  refolved  tj 

1  ANTlSOPHI8T>  [from  ^rr*  jmd  t^tw^  a  fo-  pradifc?  by  carrying  every  precept  to  its  \x\mo\ 

pUftcfi]  a  counter  fophifter ;  one  that  difputcs  oa  extent.    Permitting  therefore  bis  beard  to  po^ 

the  Qpiv^fit^  fidq,.  .                   t                      f  he  went  abent  tha  itreets  in  a  thrtad-bare  co^^i 

\ .  *  ANTISPABIS.  ff.  /.  [from  a^i^  againft,  and  fcarcely  to  be  diftingui(hcd  from  »  common  b^ 

«vM,..tc>  lib-aw^    The  revulfian  of  any  humour  tv.    He  pridedi  Ivmfelf  uponihe  moft  rigid  vi^ 

into  another  part.                            .  ,    .            :  tue,  and  thoiight  himfcif  obliged  to  attack  tbc  vil 

i  (ij  *^NT15PASMODICK.  [from  a,%  againft,  cious  whcrtsver  he  found  .thejn*    ^Fhis  gave  ^ 

and  fw«r^,  the  cranip*J  ,  Tb^it  which^  has  the  fomc  reputation  in  the  city  i  but  it  may  be  nip 

ppwes  of  jrelieving  tl>e  cramp.    .«•   •     t-  pofed,.that>  in  a  place  ibvcrv  luxurious  as  Athcnsi 

I ,(».).  Antismsnqdks  are  more  accurately  de-  he  had  more  enemies  than  difciplcs.    His  pWowj 

nntd,  pne^icines  proper  for  tlie  cure  of  fpatipa  and  phy  confifted  ratber  inr  adion  than  .fpecuiation :  il 

toavulfions.    .Opium,  baifam  of.  PefU,  and  the  was  therefore  his  conftant  maxim,  That  to  be  ^^ 

-♦i^  oils  of  .many  vegetables,  ^e  the  priqcipjd  tuous.was  to  be  happy,  and  xhal  all  Tiitue--coW 


«   - 
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IM  (o  a^dm ;  that  the  wife  man  fhould  live  for  by  one  letter  is  fubftttuted  in  the  room  of  another  | 

hirafelf,  contented  in  all  lituationsy  and  happy  a-  as  oUi  for  iJli, 

lose  in  the  coafdoufaefs  of  his  own  virtue.  He  ac-  (3.^  An  tit  h  E  si  s,  in  rhetoric,  a  contrail  or  op< 

bowkdged  nothing  to  be  good  but  what  was  ho-  polition  of  words  or  fentiments.    Such  is  that  of 

UHinhle;  and  afTerted,  t!^t  virtue  itiight  be  ac-  Cicero,  in  his  fecond  oration  againft  Cataline^— 

^cnd  hf  prance.    Ldertius  tells  us  there  were  <*  On  one  fide  ftands  modefty,  on  the  other  im- 

icTOJufflcs  of  his  works;  and  he  has  given  us  pudence;  on  one  fidelity,  on  the  other  deceit; 

aaar  of  his  apophthegms.  here  piety,  there  facrilegc ;  here  continency,  there 

AimSTlCHON.    See  At«tistokchow.  lull,  &c."    Such  alfo  is  that  of  Auguftus  to  fome 

ANTlSTITItJM,  is  a  term  ufed  in  ancient  fedilious young  men:  Audite^jm}enes^/enemj quern 

<^cles  for  an  abbey  or  monailery.  jm^nem  fines  audinfere  :  and  that  of  Seneca :  C«- 

AXnSTOECHON,  )'[from  «»7»,  and   rixy^j  '"'*  l^cves  loqttuntury  ingentes  finpenU     St  Auguf^ 

ANTISTOICHO^,  5  letter,]   a  grammatical  tirje,  Seneca,  Salvian,'and  many  other  ancient 

i^  whereby  one  letter  is  ufed  inftead  of  another,  writers,  feem  greatly  to  afFed  antithefis;  but  a* 

J  I.)  •  ANylSTROPHE.  «•  /  [«»Vf»^,  from  mong  the  modems  they  arc  generally  decried. — 

«*%  the  comivy  way,  and  r(«^,  turning.]  In  an  Defmaretz  reprefents  them  as  the  favourites  of 

^  fappofiKi  to  be  fung  in  part^  the  fecond  ftanza  young  writers. 

^W  ihnee,  or  Ibmetimes  every  fecond  ftanza ;  ANTITHETARIUS,  a  term  which  occurs  in 

loofied  becanle  the  dance  turns  about.  the  title  of  a  chapter  in  the  laws  of  Canute  the 

(t)  Anti STROP  HE,   [from  «yri,  and  c^i^,  to  great.    It  means  a  man  who  endeavours  to  dif« 

tiL'cj  a  kind  of  dance  in  ufe  among  the  ancients;  charge  himfelf  of  the  fa^  of  which  he  is  accufed^ 

wMn  they  ftepped  fometimes  to  the  right  and  by  recriminating,  i.  c.  by  chaipng  the  aocufer 

tetimcs  to  the  left,  ftill  doubling  their  turns  or  wth  the  fiune  fed. 

ft«wiions.  It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks,  ANTITHETIC  is  applied  to  controverfy.    la 

or  foxp  occafionfl,  to  daivce  round  the  altars,  this  fenfe,  we  meet  with  antithetic  method,  antitbe^ 

^ilft  they  fang  the  (acred  hymns,  which  confift-  tic  difcourfes,  &c.    Marcion  compofed  a  volume 

«1  of  three  f^nzas,  or  parts ;  the  firft  of  which  of  Antithefes,  or  contrarieties  and  oppofittons  be- 

^^^ItrvpkTf  was  fifng  in  turning  from  eaft  to  tween  the  law  and  the  goibel. 

^;  the  other,  named  antiflropbe^  in  returning  ANTITHETON,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wherc- 

™weft  to  Aft,   Then  they  ftooJl  before  the  al-  Sn  contraries  are  fet  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

tir,  and  fung  the  epode,  which  was  the  laft  part  Some  diftinguiih  between  the  antithefis  and  anti- 

<i^  tile  (bag.    See  StAophb  and  Ode.  theton.    Voifius  thinks  that  in  the  antitheton 

•J.)  Amtistrophf,  in  granunar,  a  figure  by  nouns  and  verbs  are  oppofed,  but  in  the /i»/iVi6r^x 

'^^  two  things  mutually  depending  on  one  ano^  e^pithets  onfy.    Others  comprehend  the  antithciia 

^'  arr  rfdprocally  converted ;  as,  tbe  firvant  under  antitheton. 

•' '*-"  wtf^irr,  the  mafier  of  the  firvant.  *'  ANTITHETS,  contraries,  or  oppofites. 

'(.;  Anti STROP HR,  in  rhetoric^,  the  (amewit^  AIJTITHORA.    See  Anthora.   • 

*^  »  more  commonly  called  epifiropbe,  ANTITRAGICUS,  >  In  anatomy ;  mufcles  of^ 

•*\NT1STRUMATICK.  adj.  [from  -w  and  ANTITRAGUS,     j  the  ear.  Sec  Anatomy, 

f^t  a  ferophuIoRxs  fwelling.]  Good  againft  the  f  i^  ^. 

bt'»ciil,--.rprercribed  him  a  diftilled  milk,  with  ANTITRINITARIANS,  thofe  who  deny  the 

^yitmftieksy  and  puxiged'him.  Wifiman^  Trinity,  and  teach  that  tliere  are  not  three  pcr- 

^*llSYLLOGISM,    in  logic,   a  fylloeifin,  fons  in  the  Godhead.    Thus  the  Samofatenians^ 

^  iaftrs  a  contrary  conclufion  to  that  of  air-  who  40  not  believe  tl^e  diftiqdlion  of  perfons  in 

ethff  jyllogifm:  God ;  the  Ariahs  who  deny  the  divimty  of  the 

ANtITACT^  or  )  [from  «fri"7«Tli»,  to  oppofe  Word ;  and  the  Macedonians,  who  deny  that  of 

ANTITACTICI,     j  in    church    hiftory,    A  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  propcriy  Antitrinitarians* 

^*^  of  Gnoftics,  who  held,  that  God  was  Among  the  modems,  Antitrinitarianf  are  particu- 

r^  tod  jnft^  but  that  a  creature  had  created  e-  larly  underftood  of  Socinians,  or  Unitarisins.  The 

^;  >nd  con&quently  that  it  is  our  duty  to  op-  hibliotbeca  Antitrinitariorum^  or  Antitrinitarian 

P^tbs  ntthor  of  evil,  in  order  to  avenge  God  Xi^rarf,  is  a  pofthumous  work  of  Chriftopher  Sam- 

"  ^^  adveriary.  dius,  an  eminent  Antitrinitarian ;  wherein  he  gives 

•^TlTlff  NARy  in  anatomy,  a  name  gjven  a  lift,  digefted  in  order  of  time,  of  all  the  Socini- 

^^txt^n  mnfd'et,  otherwife  called  adduSorj^  or  an  or  modem  Antitrinitarian  authors,  with  a 

^^'tfnt  mufeief  i  becaufe  they  ad  asantagonifts  brief  account  of  their  lives,  and  a  catalogue  of 

l^the  thenarsf  or  oMisaoru    See  Anatomy,  thefr  works.    See  Unitarian. 

l*mn.  Sect.  n.  (xO*  ANTITYPE.  «./.l«»Tm«r<&'.]  That  which 

'^*  ANTITHESIS.  11./. in  the  plural  anti-  is  reiembled  or  fliadowed  out  by  the  type  ;  that 

'';^>.  f«*1i»wHi,  placing  bi  oppofition.]  Oppofitio6  of  which  the  type  is  the  reprefentation.    It  is  a 

^  «v)fds  or  fentimentt ;  contrail ;  as  in  theie  lines :  term  of  theol<^.    See  Type  . — When  once  u- 

Though  goitle,  yet  not  dull,  -^  pon  the  wing,  he  foars  to  an  higher  pitch,  from 

^troag  without  rage,  without  o'ezfiowing,  full,  the  type  to  the  antiMe^  to  the  days  <^  the  Mdfi- 

DMham*  ah,  the  afcenfion  of^our  Saviour,  and,  at  lengthy 

I  fee  a  chief,  who  kads  my  chofen  fons,  to  his  kingdom  and  dominion  over  all  the  e^th. 

All  ann'd  with  pointi,  mnt^ibefiiy  and  puns.  Burnet* j  Tifeoty^^Ue  brought  forth  bread  and 

Pope,  wine,  and  was  the  prieft  of  th«  moft  lii{;fa  God  ; 

(t.}  AnTiTif  111S9  in  grammar,  a  figure  where*  '          *  unitating 


ANT               r    ^62    )  ANT 

imitattsg  the  antitj^t   or  the  fubftance,-  Chrift  It  was  deflroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  n  nta^tt 

Limfelf.  Taylor,  tindfc,  but  a  veftige  of  the  name  ftill  remains  m  G| 

(a.)  Antitype^  among  divinesi  is  varioudy  pod^uin%Oy  orANTjo. 

interpreted.    It  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Teila^  ANTIUS,  a  fon  of  Hercules,  laid  to  have  ktj 

ment ;  viz.  in  the  EpilUe  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  34.  the  founder  of  Antium.                                  | 

and  in  St  Peter,  i  Ep.  iii.  11.  where  its  genuine  (x.)  *  AN  PLER.  » ./. {/vi</oitf7/if r,  Fr.]  Proper 

intport  has  been  much  controverted.  The  former  ly  the  firft  branches  of  a  fta^'s  horns ;  but  popi| 

iays,  that  "  Chrift  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  '    '        '            "              - .     .        .         - 
places  made  with  hands,  which  are  atvr/r*«-«,  the 
fegjxres  or  antitypes  of  the  true — now  to  appear 


in  the  prefence  of  God  for  us."   Now  rw^,  fig-    head.  Brtnun, — 


larly  and  generally,  any  of  his  branches. — Growl 
old,  they  grow  lefs  branched,  and  firft  lofe  titti 
brow  antlcrsj  or  loweft  furcations  next  to  tU 


Tiifies  the  pattern  by  w^hich  another  |hing  is  made ; 
'  and  as  Moies  was  obliged  td  make  the  tabernacle, 
and  aH  things  in  it,  according. to  the  pattern  Ihow- 
cd  him  in  the  ncu>unt ;  the  tabemacje  fo  fanned 
vras  the  antitype  which  was  (hown  %o  Mofes  ;  any 
thing,  therefore,  formed  of  a  model  or  pattern, 
18  an  antitype.  In  the  latter  paffage,  tlie  Apoftlei, 
fpeaking  of  Noah's  flood,  and  the  deiis-erance  on^ 
]y  of  eight  perfons  in  tlie  ark  from  it,  fays,  U  mm 
tkfAtu  »friT0jr*»  >»>»  tro^u  fiiKiTTiffA^  baptifm^  h^ing  an 
4MUty^  to  that^  new  /uvej  us  ;  not  puuing  aouiij 
ibejilth  of  tljej!c/hy  but  tbs  anfwer  of  a  good  lon- 
fcience  toouarjj  Cod^  Isfc.    ^ht  meaning  is,  that 


A  well  grovTi  flag,  whofc  antUrs  rife 
High  o'er  lus  front,  his  beams  invade  the  ikii^ 

Drjli 
Bright  Diana 
Brought  hunted  wild  goat's  heads,  and  bramj 

ing  antUri. 
Of  ftags,  the  fruit  and  booour  of  her  toil.  Prr.\ 
(3.)  Antler,   among  fportfmen,   a  iiart  i 
branch  of  a  deer's  attire.    See  §  ?,  and  4. 

(5.}  Antler  B£s,  the  branch  next  above  t^ 
jbrow-antler. 

(4.^  Antler  brow,  the  branch  next  the  ic<jj 
ANTLIA,  an  ancient  machine,  fuppoLd  ti. 


righteoufnefs,  or  the  anfwer  of  a  good  contcience     the  fame  with  the  p^imp.    Hence  the  p^i 


xii 


towards  God,  now  faves  us  by  means  of  the  re- 
furredion  of  Chri(t,  as  fonnerly  righteoufnefs  ia- 
ved  thofe  right  perfons  by  means  of  the  ark,  du- 
ring the  flood.  The  Vord  antitype^  therefore, 
here  flgnifies  a  general  fimilitude  of  circumllances; 
and  the  particle  •»,  vtberewnoy  refers,  not  to  the 
immediate  anticedent,  &5«r^,  wateri  but  to  ail 
that  precedes. 

(3.)  Antitype,  among  the  ancient  Greek  fa- 
thers, and  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  i«  alfo  applied  to 
the  fymbols  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacrament. 
Hence  it  has  been  argued,  by  many  Protcftants, 
that  the  Greeks  do  hot  really  believe  the  ^o^trine 
<»f  tranfubftantiatidn ;  Jbecaufe  t^ty  call  the  bread 
and  wine  amityptj,  atrirura,  q.  d.  figures,  fimili- 
jtudes ;  and  this  even  after  the  confecration. 

*  ANTITYPICAL.  adj.  [from  antityfe.]  That 
vhich  relates  to  an  antitype  ;  thai  which  explains 
the  type. 

ANTIVAJU,  a  ftrong  fortified  town  of  Alba- 


antlium  condemnariy  according  to  the  critic ^ 
notes  a  kind  of  puniihment,  whereby  cii.r 
w-cre  condemned  to  drain  ponds,  ditches,  or  t) 
like.  I 

ANTOCOW,  in  f?jricry,  a  fwellitig  in  i3 
l^aft  of  a  horfe.  ♦ 

*  ANTOECI.  n.  /.  //  has  no  Jvj^hr,  I'l  ^ 
from  «»]#  and  ««m»,  Ito  inhabit.]  In  gcogrsj  H 
thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  live  tiiuki  t| 
fame  meridian,  and  at  the  fanoe  diftance  Irum  i^ 
equator;  the  one  toward  the  north,' ard  \Yx\ 
ther  to  the  fouth.  Hence  they  have  h*  ^•J^ 
longitude,  and  thtir  latitude  is  alfo  the  \rr,* ,  H 
of  a  different  denomination.  They  arc  in  i| 
fame  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  but  op;i'  iitc  1 
rallels.  They  have  precifcly  the  fame  hours 
the  day  and  night,  but  oppofite  feafons ;  and  ' 
night  of  the  one  is  always  equal  to  the  day  of 
lather.  Chambers* 

(i.)  ANTOINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ^ 
partment  of  Ifere,  with  a  odebrated  a))bey.  It 
feated  among  the  mountains,  2  j  miles  £.  of  Lyoi 


via,  in  European  Turkey,  feated  on  a  rock  in  the 

Adriatic  fea.    It  was  taken  fr(>m  the  Venetians  by 

the  Turks,  in  1573*    It  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek  JL,ong.  5.  15.  £.  Lat.45.  43.N* 

Archbifhop,  and  lies  10  miles  W.  of  Dulcigno.  (1.)  Antoine,  8t,  a  fort  of  Corunna. 

Xong.  19. 40.  E.    Lat.  4a.  10.  N.  ANTOINETTE,   Marie,  the  late  unfort 

*  ANTIVENEREAL.  adj.  [from  -m,  and  ve-  nate  queen  of  France.    Sec  Fhance  and  Ltw 

mereal^  Good  againft  the  venereal  difeafe. — If  the  XVI.  • 

hies  be  joined  with  it,  you  will  ficarce  cure  yoitt  ANTOMOSIA«  [from  •m^  and  t^w^  I  fwcaj 

{>atient  without  exhiluting  anti'veiureal  remediea.  in  ancient  writers,  an  oath  taken  by  both  the  pi 

Wlfeman.  ties  in  a  criminal  accufation ;  whereby  the  accui] 

ANTIVETRIA,  a  fubdivifion  of  New  Caftilc  charged  the  other  with  the  fea,  and  the  accuici 

in  S.  America,  fituated  S.  of  Carthagena.  in  his  turn,  denied-  the  lame.    Others  fay,  ant| 

A  NTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  the  mofia  differed  fr^om  dimnofia,  antomofla  lignilyij 

Tolfd,  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  yet  without  a  the  oath  of  the  perfon  accufed,  whereby  be  ot 

harbour,  becaufe  they  had  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  ged  to  make  a  fair  defence ;  and  diomoiia  to  t^ 

called  Oir«,  with  a  harbour.  The  Romans  gained  profecutor's  oath,  whereby  he  fwore  that  his  ^1 

their  firft  reputation  in  naval  affairs  againft  the  culation  was  jultly  founded.                             ' 

Antiates ;  part  of  whofe  fliips  they  conveyed  into  ANTONA,  a  river  of  Britain,  mentionevl  \ 

the  arfenal  of  Rome  and  part  they  burnt ;  and  Tacitus,  which  Cambden  fuppofes  to  be  a  ^^^* 

"With  their  beaks  of  roftra  adorned  the  pulpit  c-  reading  for  Avuona,  or  Aufona,  the  Avon. 

reaed  in  the  Forum,  thence  called  R»Jira*    Here  AN TONACUM,  Antosnacum,  or  A\ti  i 

Aood  a  femous  temple  of  Fortune.  Addifon  fays,  nacum,  a  town  of  the  Trcveri;  now  Anil^i^-^^ 

there  were  two  Fortunae  worihippcd  at  Antium.  below  Coblentz.    Long.  7.  i*  £.  I^t.  5c.  :'•  - 


'"^  ^  ^^  *; 


_  4   H   T^^         f^63    7  ANT 

L  ' Hood  flftmnrdi  nudr  It    InvcftwofcnplcidriBaT tin' MiHiit,  which 


Zi™r  teZ 


FidHTiif  Acmarrte  X  li.    wia  taWW  rmd,  oi  TIi  IiiutiB  ^  Ww^ 
ni:(^iTniiy  la  tbc  biiifi,    Antnidn'i  tnfi^i ;  and  im  fo  nil  plalnl 


I    Upon  <■»  nmHuton  i^  tbl 


d  nf  Inna  ii  OUST  cjdi;>  II  InnI  tunlicd  taik    !lcDn> 

■»d  liiEir.  wtkri  h  I  c™i.  pnniu  Ud  brnl  tin  •■  ipgUiimT :  bu  liii  po. 

■V  d^makn  a  fn«  hUlini:  rlic  RiwiftHii  nliKilhiBi  (be  IbfldlFup  of  ft- 

■™n luibid Bid  milfcj,— If  TmrpCTlbni  of  iQflinanni  nrltn^rlT  of  Hr 

■  »M  to  I.  iL  ruiTiii  DO  iii^cto,o«oribtioiriiortiir>dBta3itriiAm- 

i^  Ml  ib  lann  Uc  nbok  Um,  aUiim  tqum.  ID  puVtobiBudiHit 


'A 


ANT  (a64)  ANT 

Suianna  Bennans,  a  minifter's  daughter,  who  bad  ftation,  he fixedupon  Anton  i n  u  s Pius,  (See^J 
alfo  a  talent  for  poetry.  His  marriage  was  cele-  whom  he  adopted,  upon  condition  that  he  ihoulj 
brated  by  feveral  eminent  poets,  particularly  by  likemfc  adopt  Marcus  Aurclius.  llie  year  afltertbij 
the  £unou8  Peter  Francius,  profeffor  of  eloquence,  adoption,  Adrian  appointed  him  queftor,  thou^ 
who  compofed  fome  Latin  verfes  on  the  ocoRfion.  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  prtfcribed  by  tq 
After  marriage,  he  did  not  much  indulge  his  po-  laws.  After  the  death  of  Adrian,  Aurelius  msrj 
etic  genius ;  and  within  a  few  years  he  fell  into  a  ried  Fauftina,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Piu-s 
^onfumption,  of  which  he  died  in  1684,  being  whom  he  had  fei^eral  children.  In  the  year  13 
only  37  years,  and  a  few  months  old.  He  ise-  he  was  invefted  with  new  honours  by  the  cinpcn 
iteemed  the  moil  emhient  Dutch  poet  alter  Von-  in  which  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ( 
del.  His  works  have  been  printed  feveral  times,  deared  him  to  that  prince  and  the  whole  peopid 
havine  been  colle<Sted  by  father  Anthony  Tan iz.  Upon  the  death  of  Pius,  which  happened  in  m 
The  Tail  edition  was  printed  by  Nicholas  Ten  he  was  obliged  by  the  fenate  to  take  upon  him  th^ 
Hoom,  at  Amfterdam,  in  1714,  in  4to,  under  government;  in  the  management  of  which  he  too 
the  direiftion  of  David  Van  Hoogilraaten,  one  of  Lucius  Verus  as  his  colleague.  Dion  CafBus  M 
the  maflers  of  the  Latin  fchool  of  that  city,  who  that  the  reafon  of  doing  this  was,  that  he  mign 
added  to  it  the  life  of  the  poet.  have  Icifure  to  purl'ue  his  (tudies,  and  on  accour.| 

AI<rrONINA,  the  infamous  wife  of  the  great  of  his  ill  ilate  of  health ;  Lucius  being  of  a  ftroni 
Belifarius,  who  not  only  repeatedly  diihonoured  vigorous  couftitution,  and  confequently  more  n 
l)er  hufband,  by  her  infidelities,  but  perfecuted  for  tlie  fatigues  of  war.  The  lame  day  he  tool 
ijer  own  fon  Photius,  with  the  utmoft  virulence,  upon  him  the  name  of  Antoninus,  which  he  py\ 
becaufe  he  had  difcovered  her  intrigues,  and  re-  likewife  to  Verus  his  colleague,  and  betrothed  ^ 
vealed  them  to  his  injured  ftepfather.  In  the  daughter  Lucilla  to  him.  The  two  empcrtMl 
language  of  Mr  Gibbon,  who  gives  her  fecret  went  afterwards  to  the  camp ;  where,  after  U 
hiftory  at  large,  in  his  4tb  volume  of  the  Decline  ving  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  Pius,  they  f 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  **  ihe  was,  in  nounced  each  of  them  a  panegyric  to  his  mem 
the  various  fituations  of  fortune,  the  companion,  They  difchaiged  ihc  ^vemment  in  a  very  i 
the  eoetoy,  the  fertrant,  and  the  favourite  of  the  cable  manner.  It  is  laid  that,  foon  after  Antooj 
cmprels  Theodora,"  a  woman  as  wicked  and  nus  had  performed  the  apotheolis  of  Pius,  pe 
worthlefs  as  herfelf.  ^*  .Thefe  loofe  and  ambiti-  tions  were  prefented  to  huu  by  the  pagan  phc)l 
ous  females,"  adds  Gibbon,  ^  had  been  conned*  philofophers,  and  governors  01  provinces,  in  01^ 
ed  by  (imilar  pleafures :  thev  were  feparated  by  to  excite  him  to  perfecate  the  Chrifiians ;  whii 
the  jealoufy  of  vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  by  he  rejeded  with  indignation,  and  interpoJed  ' 
the  partnerlhip  of  guilt."  authority  for  their  protedtion,  by  writing  a  Ictti 

ANTGNINE  column.  See  Antoninus,  to  the  common  affembly  of  Alia,  then.held  at  * 
SiT^  3*  phefus.    Eufebius  has  preferved  a  copy  of 

(i.)  ANTONINUS,  AurcliilS  Fulvius,  fimamed  letter,  (Hi/i.  Bcc.  Oh.  iv.  c.  13.)  which  he  afcri 
Pius,  the  Roman  emperor,. was  bom  at  Lanuvium  by  mifiake  to  Antoninus  f4u6.  X^t  happin 
in  Italy,  A.  D.  86,  of  a  faniily  prigiually  from  Nif-  which  the  empire  began  to  enjoy  under  the 
mes  in  Languedoc.  His  character  was  in  all  re-  two  emperors  was  interrupted,  in  the  year  16 
fpe£ts  one  of  the  nobleft  that  can  .be  ifnagined  \  ^Y  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  d 
and  he  had  the  title  of  Pius  given  hint  by  the  fe-  ftrojred  a  vaft  number  of  cattle,  and  occafiooed 
uate.  We  have  no  regular  account  of  the  tranf-  famuie  at  Rome.  This  calamity  was  follovred  b 
a^ons  of  his  reign,  as  Capitolinus  has  written  in  the  Parthian  war ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  CaG 
a  very  confiifed  manner ;  and  we  have  only  an  a-  ravaged  Germany  and  Rhactia.  Lucius  Yen 
bridgement  of  Dion  Cailius's  hiftory  by  ii^philin  went  in  peribn  to  oppofe  the  Parthians ;  and  A 
now  remaining.  He  managed  the  public  revenues  toninus  continued  at  Rome,  where  his  prefeiu 
with  great  frugality,  yet  was  extremely  generous)  was  neceflary.  During  this  war  with  the  Partfl 
was  fond  of  peace,  and  in  war  preferred  the  repu-  ^^  about  the  year  163  or  164,  Antoninus  fq 
tation  of  juftice  to  all  the  advantages  which  might  ^s  daughter  Lucilla  to  Verus,  die  having  been  l^ 
be  gained  by  victory.  He  was  more  intent  upon  trothed  to  liim  in  maxTiage,  and  attended  her 
preferving  the  bounds  of  his  empiie  than  extend-  ^^  as  Drundufium :  he  intended  to  have  conUu 
ing  them )  and  he  often  made  ufe  of  Scipio's  ex-  ^  her  to  Syria ;  but  it  having  been  infinuated 
prefiion,  That  he  chofe  rather  to  fave  one  citizen  fbme  perfons,  that  his  defign  of  going  into  the 
than  kill  a  thoufand  enemies.  By  tliis  condud  he  •  ^^s  to  claim  the  honour  of  having  finifhed  tl 
made  himfelf  univerfally  elteemed  and  revered  in  Parthian  war,  he  returned  to  Rome.  The  Ki 
that  age,  and  admired  by  pofterity.  This  great  mans  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  Parthpnj 
and  good  emperor  died  in  z6i,  aged  75,  having  who  were  ob&ged  to  abandon  Mefopotamia«  tij 
reigned  13  years«  two  emperors  triumped  over  then>  at  Ho^r^  i 

(a.)  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  fimamed  z66;  and  were  honoured  with  the  title  of /Uf^'^ 
THE  pHiLOSOPH£a,..the  RoRiau  emperor,  born  of  their  country.  This  year  was  fatal,  on  accouj 
at  Rome,  the  96th  of  April,  A.  D.  iii.  He  was  of  a  terrible  peftilenee  which  fpread  itfdf  over  q 
called  by  feveral  names  till  he  was  admitted  into  w;hoIe  worid,  and  a  £unine  under  which  Ron^ell 
the  Aurdian  fanuly,  when  be  took  that  of  Marcutf  bbured :  it  was  likewife  in  this  year  that  the  M^ 
Aurelius  Antoninus.  Adriaii,  upon  the  death  of  comanni,  and  many  other  people  of  G<:niiaa| 
Cejonius  CommoduSf  turned  his  eyes  upon  Mar-  took  up  arms,  againft  the  Romans ;  but  the  tMl 
cus  Aurelius ;  but,  as  he  was  not  then  18  years  of    emperors  having  marched  in  perfon  againil  thcij 

%aAdcoDre%uuiUy  tooyouflgforibimportxstx    ofauged  th^  Germans  to  fuc  for  peace*   TheitJ 

ho»\>*i 
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ibc  Roman  territories  to  the  north  in  Britada.  For  nerali  that  dus  great  work  was  executed  by  f1^ 
j^ntoninus  Pius^  havingy  by  his  lieutenant  LoHius  fecond  legion,  the  vexillations  of  the  Q\th  legioj 
tJrbicus,  recovered  the  country  once  conquered  and  of  the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort  (i 
by  Agricola,  comnianded  another  rampart  to  be  auxiliaries.     If  thefe  corps  were  all  complete 
ere^ed  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  they  would  make  in  all  a  body  of  7S00  mtij 
the  tra(5t  where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  S<une  of  thcfe  i]|fcriptions  have  fuffered  greatly  bi 
^hain  of  forts.    The  great  numt>er  of  infcriptions  the  injuries  of  time  and  other  accidents ;  fo  th^ 
which  have  been  found  in  or  near  the  ruins  of  this  we  cannot  difcover  from  them  with  abfolute  cei 
w^dl,  to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius,  leave  us  tainty,  how  many  paces  of  this  work  were  execu 
no  room  to  doubt  its  having  been  built  by  his  ted  by  each  of  thefe  bodies  of  troops.    The  fu^ 
orders.    If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar  with  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  contain^ 
an  infcription,  now  in  the  college  library  of  Edin-  in  thefe  infcriptions,  as  it  is  cdledcd  by  the  lean 
t)urgh,  belonged  to  this  work,  as  it  is  generally  ed  Mr  Uorfley,  ftands  thus : 
f  ippofed  to  have  done,  it  fixes  the  date  of  its  exe- 
cution to  the  third  confulihip  of  Antoninus,  which  The  fecond  legion  built        -        -        • 
was  A.  D.  140,  only  10  years  after  that  of  Adri-  The  vexillation  of  the  (ixth  legion    - 
an,  of  which  this  feems  to  have  been  an  imita«  The  vexillation  of  the  twentieth  legion 
lion.    This  wall,  as  fbme  imagine,  reached  from. 

Caer-ridd'en  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  to  Old  Kirkp»-  All  certain        -        -        .       - 

trick  on.  the  Clyde ;  or,  as  others  think  from  Kin-  The  vexillation  of  the  aoth  legion,  the  mo- 

diel  oh  the  £.  to  D'unglafs  on  the  W.    Thefe  dif-  nument  certain,  and  the  number  proba^ 

fercntfuppofitionshardly  make  a  mile  of  difference  ble        -        -        -        -        -        - 

in  the  length  of  this  work,  which,  from  feveral  The  fame  vexillation,  on  a  plain  monument, 

adualmenfuratlons,  at>peaF8  tohavebecn37  £ng-  no  number  viUble,  fuppofed 

lifh  or  40  Roman  miles.    Capiiolinus,  in  his  life  The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  num- 

of  Antonihus  Piu«,  affirms,  that  the  w^  which  ber,  fuppofed       •        •       .         . 

f  hat  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of  turf.   This  is.  Cohors  prima  Cugemorum 
anqucftionably  true ;  though  It  is  evident  from  the 

▼eftiges  of  it  inll  remaining,,  (which  not  very  ma«  Total 

fly  )rears  ago  were  dug  up  and  examinni  for  near  or  39  miles  y%6  paces,  neazfy  the  whole  length  < 

a  mile  toeether)  that  the  foundation  was  of  /tone,  the  wall-    It  would  have  been  both  ufefu)  an 

Mr  Camaen  alio  teHs  us,  from  the  papers  of  one  agreeablie  to  have  known  how  long  time  tk 

Mr  Anthony  Poiif « that  the  principal  rampart  was  troops  were  employed  in  the  execution  of  tij 

feced  with  iquare  ftone,  tx>  prevent  the  earth  from  great  work«    But  of  this  we  have  no  mformatio 

sailing  into  the  ditch.   The  chief  part  of  this  work  Keither  do  we  know  what  particular  Ixxlit) 

were,  x.  A  broad  apd  deep' ditch,  whoic  dimen-  troops  were  in  garrifon  in  the  feveral  forts  and  ft 

fions  cannot  now  be  difcovered  with  certainty,  tions  along  the  tine  of  this  wall,  becaufe  thcfe  gd 

Ihough  Mr  Pont  lays  it  was  11  feet  wide.    a.  The  rifons  were  withdrawn  before  the  Notitia  ItKp:i\ 

principal  wall,  about  11  ieet  thick  at  the  founda-  was  written*    Though  we  cannot  difcover  txad 

Bon,  but.  its  original  height  cannot  now  be  deter-  ly  how  manv  years  this  wall  contmued  to  be  th 

mined.    This  wall  was  fituated  on  the  S.  brink  of  boundary  at  the  Roman  territories  in  Britai;i,  7 

the  ditch.    3.  A  military  way  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  we  are  certain  it  was  not  very  long.    For  we  a 

principal  wall,  well  paved,  and  r^fed  a  little  a-  told  by  Dion  CaCius,  that,  **  Commodus,  the  fci 

Wve  the  level  of  the  ground.    This  work,  as  well  of  Anton  in  us,  (N°  %  )  had  wars  with  fcvtt  •■  ft 

as  that  of  Adrians  was  defended  by  garriibns  pla-  reign  nations,  but  none  fo  dangerous  as  that  ( 

ccd  in  forts  and  ftations  along  the  line  of  it.   The  Britain.    For  the  people  of  the  illand,  having  pa 

number  of  thefe  forts,  whofe  veftiges  were  vifible  led  the  wall  which  divided  them  fiom  the  Rt 

in  Mr  Pont's  time,,  were  18,  fituated  about  two  mans,  attacked  them,,  an^l  cut  them  in  pieces.' 

miles  from  each  other.    In  the  intervals  between  This  was  about  A.  D.  i8o. 

ehe  forts,  there  were  watch-towers  j  but  their  (4.)  ANTONIO,  Nicholas^  knight  of  the  (M 

number  and  diftances  from  each  other  cannot  now  der  of  St  James  and  canon  of  Seville,  was  born  J 

be  difcovered.    It  is  not  a  little  fdrprUing,  that  ^ille  in  j6i7,  being  the  fon  of  a  gentlcma^ 

ftough  it  is  now  more  than  1650  years  fince  this  whom  Philip  IV.  made  prefident  of  the  adminit 

work  wts  iinifhed,  ^d  moit  than  1300  fbice  it  was  in  that  city  m  i6a6.    Afitt  having  gone  throng' 

flighted,  we  can  yet  difcover  from  authentic  mo-  a  courfe  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  his  ow* 

niiments,  which  are  fliU  remaining,  by  what  par-  country,  he  went  to  ftudy  law  at  Salamanca 

ticular  bodies  of  Roman  troops  alnioil  every  part  wheie  ne  attend^  the  leAures  of  Franciiico  Hi 

of  it  was  executed.    This  difcovcry  is  made  from  mos  del  Manzano,  afterwards  couhfcllor  to  tJN 

infcriptions  upon  (tones,  whioh  were  originally  king  and  preceptor  to  Charles  IT.    Upon  his  rd 

built  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have  been  turn-  to  Sevifle,  he  employed  himfelf  feveral  ytv\ 

found  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  carefully  pre-  in  writing  his  Bibiiotieea  Bj^mcaf  havini;  thj 

ferved.    The  number  of  flbnes  with  infcriptions  ufe  of  the  books  of  Bennet  de  U  Sana,  abbot  0 

of  this  kind  now  extant,  is  ir :  of  which  fix  may  the  royal  monaftery  of  Benedidincs.    In  16591  f^ 

be  fcen  at  one  view  in  the  college  of  Glafgow,  was  fent  to  Rome  by  Philip  IV.  id  the  characw 

one  in  the' college  of  Aberdeen,  one  in  the  college  of  agent-general :  he  had  alio  particular  coinm»i 

of  Huirbiii^h,   one  in  the  collection  of  Baron  fions  firom  the  inquifition  of  dpain,  thericerov 

Herk,  one  at  Cochnoch  houfb,  and  one  at  Calder  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  governor  of  Mil^n^ 

uk.    From  thefe  infcriptions  it  appears  in  ^-  to  ncgodate  their  mm  at  Rome*   The  cardii^ 
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ffon,  than  his  eloquence  made  him  |iDlvcrf.i!Iy  ad-  us  took  hold  of  this  prcicnce  to  inyeigh  apini 

fnWcd.    He  was  killed  di'rin^i  thofc  bUH>dy  cori-  Jiim,  and  hegin  the  war  again.    At  laft,  thty  ti 

fuHono  railiid  at  Rome  by  M.uiiis  and  Ciuiia.    He  gagtd  ir\  a  fea-fight  at  Adtium,  ui  wlijth  Cctaviu 

vas  tUfcovercd  in  the  pUce  where  he  bid  bimfcif,  ^abicd  a  complete  vidtory.    The  infatuated  Ar 

and  foMicrs  wer^  fent  to  difpatch  him  ;  but  Li^  tonius  fell  upon  his  own  fword ;  and  Clropiir 

tnanncr  of  addrc  fling  them   bad  fuch  an   t  fix  elf  ilung  htriVit  to  death  with  an  afp,  to  avoid  gra 

that  none  but  he  who  commanded  them,  and  had  cir*g  the  vjdor's  triumph  at  Rome, 

not  heard  his  difcourfc,  had  thie  ci-uell'y  tu  kill  *  ANTONOMASIA.  «./.  [from  m*],,  and  ^^lui 

Iiim.    Hh  head  w.ii  expolcd  before  the  roftra,  a  a  name,]    A  form  of  fpeech,  in  which,  for  a  pic 

pl«'<ce  wliich  he  had  adorned  with  his  triumxilul  per  name^  is  put  the  name  of  fome  dignity,  o; 

?poils.    This  happened  A.  A.  C.  90.  ice,  profeflion,  fcience,  or  tracfe;  or  vihtn  a  pc 

■    (5.)  An  TON  1  us,  Marcus,  the  trium\'ir,  ^rr^nd-  per  name  is  pul  in  the  room  of  an  aprcl]ali\f.- 

fon  to  the  fonncr,  was  very  handfojne  m   his  Thus  a  king  is  called  his  maicfty  ;  a  nob!irr;r 

youth;  for  which  he  was  gicatly  beloved  by  Qi-  bis  lordflup.    We  lay  the  pbilofopher,  inftcad  c 

rio  a  fenatqr ;  who,  by  carryjng  him  about  in  all  Ariftotle,  and  thc.orator  for  Cicero-;  thus,  a  mi 

Ills  dcb.uichciies,  made  him  cuntra(fj  /uch  heavy  is  called  by  the  name  of  his  country,  a  Gc^n.^r 

^cbts,  that  his.o>yn  father  forbade  him  his  hoiife  an  ItaHan  ;  and  a  giave  man  is  called  a  Cato,  a:: 

•Curio^  h('Wevcr,  was  {o  ^rtncrous  as  to  bail  hi^ii  a  wife  man  a  Solomon.  Sif.ttt:*j  RltUriik. 

for  250  talents.    VVhcn  the  civil  wnr  broke  out,  ANTONOMA  STIC  ALLY.    adv.   Perforrci 

Curio  took  Ciefar's  party,  and  prevailed  with  ^An-  by  the  figure  antonom^fia. 

toiiius  to  ^o  the  fame  ;  for  which  he  was  ma<lc  a  ANTOKOWOSKOI  cork  a,  a  vilbgc  of  Nc 

tribupe  of  the  pcgok ,  and  in  that  oiTice  did  Cae-  vogorcd,  in  Kulfia,  with  a  convent  in  it. 

far  peat  fenice.  '  C;^iar,  having  jnade  himfelf  ATs^TON'S  Kl'.OSTER,  St,  a  town  in  KnfTi^ 

inaOer  of  Rome,  gave  Antoniua  the  K^>vcrnment  ANTOPH^TULrS,  in  botmy,  thefiuitut  iL 

i)f  Itiily  :  at  the  battle  of  PharValia,  Ciiar  corfi-  clove  (ree. 

ded  fo  much  iji  him,  that  he  gave  him  the  com-  ANTOSIANrFJAX>S,  a  fc<5t  of  rieid  luth 

mand  of  the  left   wing  of  liis  army,  wliilft  he  nns,  who  opf  (;fe  the  dodtrine  of  Cll.iDtltr,  h 

timfelf  Jed' the  right.    After  Caefir  was  made  iDtinj  to  juftijication.    Thcfe  .ire  othcrwirc  clcn : 

didator,  he  made  Antonius  general  of  the 'horfc,  minalcd  Ofiai"uJromaAi^te8.    Ihc  Antcfiantiiia^ 

in  which  ftation  he  exerted  his  pow^r  witli  tJie  deny  that  man  is  made  juft,  with  that  jif'H 

Xitmofk  violence.      He  was  made  conful,  wl.sn  whtiewith  God  himfelf  is  jufi. ;  that  ii,  they  .1 

Ccefar  enjoyed  fhat  honour  for  the  fifth  and  lad  time,  fcrt,  that  he  is  not  ;nade  eflcnti.  "!ly,  but  cnl)  ':i 

On  Caef.u-*s  death,  he  harangued  the  populace  with  putalively,  jufl ;  or,  that  he  u  not  really  n\it| 

^reat  art,  and  .raifed  their  fury  againlt  his  mur-.  ju/t,  but  only  pronounced  fo. 

2ercrs;  flattering  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  eatily  ANTRAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dc^^ 

fet  into  the  place  which  Ca^far  had  filled  ;  but  jnent  of  Jfle  and  Vilaine,  featcd  on  the  Qtxx'K' 

is  haughty  behaviour  made  him  lofe  all  the  ad-  on  the  borders  of  the  ci-devant  province  u'  N  1 

%'anges  his  aft'c*ited  concern  for  Ca-far  had  g  lined  majidy,  15  miles  S,  of  Avrancho*.    Lcng.  i.-,| 

hmi.     His  iU  tieatment  of  O^lavius,  anU  quarrel  E.  I^t.  48.  33.  N. 

with  hbn,   produced  another  civil   v\ar;   which  *  ANTRE.   {autre^  "^u  antrum^  'Lzi^    AU 

ended  in  an  accommodaMon  between  hi;n,  Oifla-,  vcrn  j  a  cave  ;  a  den  :  not  in  ufe. — 

^^us,  and  lA:pidus,  f«tal  to  the  peace  of  Rom.e.  With  all  my  travels  bjftory  : 

The/  agreed  to  fhare  the  fupreme  ppwcr  among  Wherein  of  antrc3  \aft,  arid  delarts  idle, 

them;  and  many  of  the  mojt  illuftrluiis  Romaiii  It  was  my  bent  to  fpeak.                 SLuKff:\^^ 

were  Sacrificed  by  profcription,  to  cement  this  (i.)  ANTRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  tlie  f^ 

bloody  leagiic,'  which  19  kvown  by  the  iwme  ot*  vince  of  Ulfler,  and  the  moll  northerly  ore  ip  ^ 

the  Scomi  TrLumTJrufe',    Bat  the  triumvirs  were  i(!and.     It  is  bour*dcd  by  that  of  Down  on  i^ 

too  ambitious,  and  hated  one  auothtr  too  much,  S.  E.thofeofTvTone,  and  Londonderry  pnthcAV 

to  be  long  imitcd.     Antonius  went  ir.to  Afia  tv^  (from  wliich  larf  it  is  feparalcd  by  the  river  Ba::n, 

nife  money  for  l.io  foldiers;  during  his  abfv.ncc,  part  of  Armagh  on  the  S.  '  St  George's  channi 

!Fulyia  his  wife  quarrelled  with  0(3aviu6.    When  on  the  E.  and  the  Deucaledonian  ocean  on  the  N 

Antonius  was  in  Afia,   indulging  himfelf  iu  all,  Its  greatefl  lengtji  is  about  46  miles,  its  ^^ri ate] 

jtjanner  of  luxiirj'j  the  famous  Cleopatra  infjiired  breadth  about  17  ;  and  the  number  of  acres  it  cor 

him  witJi  the  molt  yi^jknt  pafTion,    Hcr.ring  of  tains,    plantation    mcifurc,    are    computed  2 

t]i^  quarrel  between' I ;ulvia  and  Oclaviu^  and  383,000.    Though  the  country  is  much  ircuir 

fiadiiig  Oitavius  was  become  publicly  his  enemy,  btred  with  bogs,  and  marfties,  yet  it  enjoys 

Ahtjnius  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Sextus  pretty  good  air,  and  is  wcU  peoolcd,  chiefly  \^i 

Pompcius,  who  was  (till  maf>er  of  i?icily.    He  protcftants.    Wliere  it  is  free  from  bogs  tk  lu 

then*  went    into   Italy,  to  fight   Otovius;  but  18  fruitfuU    It  fends  two  i^erabcru  to  paili^minf 

Fulvia,  who  had  been  the  promoter  ^f  this  war,  for  the  fh ire,  and  two  for  each  of  the  foliovr 

dying^  Oc*taviu3  and  Antonius  came  lo  an  agree-  towns,  vl/,LIibum,  Belfaft,  Antiim,  andKu.'tj 

ment.    One  of  the  condhions  of  this  jiew  peace  ftown.    Certain  narrow  valkys,  called  .c/r*^'  ^"^ 

was,  thitthey  flioi.ld  together  attack  Pompey,  ginning'here,  and  running  a  grtat  way  aJ^r.g  th 

thouijh  the  fonner  had  lately  made  an  alliance  caift,  bclopged  formerly- to  the  BifTcts,  nobkiT-ci 

with  him.  '  Antoniuo  then  married  0(ftavia,  liUcr  of  Scotland,  who,  ^havmg  been  obliged  to  Qui 

td  Odaviui^,  as*  a  pkdgj  of  their  "renewed  fri-^Dd-  that  c  ur.lry  for  having  afl;iflinatcd  Patrick  c^rl  ( 

(hip;  but  returned  (oon  after  to  his  beloved "C'cc-  AJ.jI  r.;..:a  a  piivate  quain.1,  came  hillxr,^  aai 

^tra,  ai;4  lived  witii  her  m  Ak:tui:dii?.,    O^Tc^i-  LiU  a  giciit  tHale  beilowcd  upon  thun  by  Hif''] 


,g,    1  i  H  I  I  A   H   T  fjds    J  A    M    T 


^2:J:an,t  f^AK.'Tj.v,  j^ry,  bdPi;  1^,  with  norlf Mdrc  and  gankia 
[h<r  ILiM  Iv  flic  (me  IciCi  ji  fal'lil^.  Tit  ruhcAiI  ikitrcitcd  H 
OW.sii  run  UniHti^   Ac  Vii^  Hirr.  ihe  b  -  .viCi.  ml  thi  a. 


'6™    f.i.um  nf  ^  Sibtl 


iKond  pfflnt  ta  Drjbjrt.    TTw  bUlujfinc  iiof 
Ml,  Of  cair.]  in  MUTonir,   frnpcnv  CKuVa  V.  vhf  p  ^  imik  hit  cam' ino 

^  bnocriv  is  tlic  A^    iq  1  few  T«ip  Kluiwrl  to  «nir,ni  in  bi  nnr 
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Jffujt's  clrarcTi  is  dtremcTy  magnificent,  and  the  dyke  when  the  bridge  was  near  finifhed :  bn>  |j| 

chapel  of  the  Virgin,  joining  to  it,  ftill  more  fo.  was  violently  oppofed  by  certain  citizens,  who  ari 

Among  the  cloiftc*  &  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  prehended  that  their  lands  and  villas  would  be  dd 

noble  and  rich  abbey  of  St  Michael,  on  the  banks  ftroyed  by  the  inundation.    This  unicafonahle  op 


<if  the  Scheldt,  the  apartments  of  which  are  truly  po6tion,  with  the  negligence  of  the  magif^ratc 
rojral,  and  in  which  all  fovereign  princes  that  pals  who,  becaufe  the  markets  were  high,  had  not  lai 
this  way  adhially  lodge ;  and  the  Englifh  nunnery,  in  a  fufficicnt  ftock  of  com,  occafioned  the  lofj.  'i 
<>f  the  order  of  St  Terdca,  the  nuns  of  which  lie  the  city,.  However,  in  delpite  of  all  the  Duke  d 
tipon  ftraw,  and  nevtf  wear  linen,  nor  eat  flefh ;  ParmaS  precautions,  the  Zcidandcrs  found  mca'J 
the  grates  of  the  corfvent  are  fo  difmal,  that  it  to  throw  in  a  convoy  or  com  ;  but  the  citizcca 
looks  like  a  prifqin.    The  city  is  environ 'd  with  a  knowing  they  would  not  run  the  rilk  of  carryinj 
line  wall,  planted  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide,  it  back  aeain,  fo  cheapened  the  price,  that  t'hcfl 
with    walks  between,  broad    enough  for  two  bold  tradirs  refuftd  ever  to  bring  their  goods  1 
coaches  to  go  abreaft ;  and  is  alfo  defended  by  a  gain  to  fo  bad  a  market.    The  Antwerpers,  hi 
▼ery  ftrong,  large,  regular  citadel,  In  form  of  a  ving  thus  through  avarice  brought  on  their  ruid 
pentagon,"  ertfted'by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  1568,  began  in  a  fliort  time  to  faffbr  by  famme ;  ihA 
which  connnihds  the  town  and  fhe  neighbouring  then  preifed  the  Zealaoders  to  attempt  fomethi*)^ 
country.    The  jjnagiftracy  of  this  city  is  chofen  for  their  relief,  but  it  was  now  too  late.    Whili 
only  out  of  the  7'patrician  families ;  and  confifts  the  magiftratcs  were  deliberating  oh  fomc  mtan 
©f  two  burgomailers  and  j  jTechcvinsjbefides  inferi-  for  deftroying  the  bridge,  which  they  might  hav- 
er magiftrates.  *  Among  the  privileees  granted  to  prevented  from  being  ever  completed,  one  Gincj 
ft  by  its  princes,  there  is  one  by  which'  every  na-  belli,  a  Mantuan  en|;ineer,  offered  his  fcrvices,  i:nj 
tvre  is  a  citizen,  though  both  lus father  and  mo^  dertaking  at  a  certam  expence  to  blow  it  into  th 
ther  were  foreigners.'  afar.  Even  in  this  extreniitytlie  expence  was  griK^gj 
(3.)  Antwerp  hjstqry  of.    In  1^85,  Ant-  cd:  but,  neceffity  at  Ijlft  overcame  this' ohitaclc I 
■werp  underwent  a  remarkable  liege  by  the  Duke  GinebcUi  was  fnmifhed  with  tvo  large  vcflfels,  i 
-of  Paraia.    It  was  tl^en  the  moft  wealthy  city  in  number  of  fmall  boats,  and  every  thing  nccclfarr 
the  Netherlands,  and  had  long  been  the  ohieft  of  Hfc  formed  the  two  large  yeffels  into  fire  fliipJ 
ills  defigns  ;  but  the  dificulties  attending  the  en-  which  he  fet  a-drift  with  the  ftream,  deceiving  tbJ 
terprize  obliged  hina  to  poftpone  it  for  a  confidcr-  enemies  by  means  of  jfalfe  fires  Jigfated  up  in  thJ 
able  time.    In  order  to  fucceed,  it  ^s  neccflary  fleet  of  firnadl  boats.*  The  trin  of  one  of  the  firej 
to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  city  witi  fiiips  was  expended  before  the  time  expcfted,  and 
Holland,  Ghent,  and  all  places  above  and  below  ihe  blew  up 'with  a  tert^lc  jexptoQon,  but  witfl 
Antwerp  on  the  Scheldt.    To  cffed  this,  he  laid  little  danpiage  to  the  bridge.    The  pther  was  matt 
fiege  to  liikenthouk  and  TiHo,  places  of  the  ut-  fiaccefsful,  carrying  off  adl  the  out-works;  fcttrng 
moft  confequeiice  to  the  fecurity  and  commerce  fire  to  the  whole  bridge,  and  burying'  about  s^ 
of  the  city  :  both  were  obftihatcTy  drfended ;  and  foldiers  in  the  la^Jns  it  ihade.    The  fire,  ho»vevrf, 
the  fiege  of  the  latter  was  raifed,  "nftcr  it  had  been  Was  fooh  extingnifhed,  and  the  bridge  repaired 
carried  on  for  3  month8i;l>owcyer,the  Duke  gained  by  .the  Duke  of  Parma,  while  the  Antwerp n 
leveral  other  pofts  on  the  river,  where  he  built  forts  Were  prevented  ^y  a^aiite  from  rejieating  th»r  nj 
and  greatly  annoyed  the  (hipping  and  trade  of  the  periment  j  fo  that  they  were  foon  reduced  to  tM 
<ity.    He  next  laid  fiege  to  Dcnderinonde,  in  or-  greateft  fh-aats  and  obliged  to  fuircnder.  It  is  (m 
dcr  to  cut  off  the  conununication  with  'Ghent,  in  that  the  city  of  Anxfterdam  had  obftmfted  every 
which  he  fucceeded  by  the  redu^ion  of  the  town,  meaf\ire  fof  the  relief  of  Antwerp,  hoping  to  proi 
His  next  attempt  was  on  Vllvorde ':  this  place  he-  fit  by  its  deftrudtioh.  It  was  not  doubted  but  thcj 
tDok  by  aflfault,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  commu-  Proteftants  would  forfake  it  as  foon  as  it  fell  irto 
^  mcation  with  Brufiels.    Finding,  however,  this  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  Catholic  prince ;  and  this 
'  method  of  hemming  in  the  city  tedious,  and  inef-  cdnjedture  was  foon  fiilfilled  by  the  removal  of 
ftdual  while  an  opening  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  many  families  with  their  elTefts  to  Amfterd^m.-- 
remained,  he  formed  a  defign  of  building  a  bridge  After  the  battle  of  Ramiliies,  the  dty  of  Antwerp 
acrofs  the  Scheldt,  the  extremities  of  which  were  Ihirendered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  waf 
to  be  defended  by  ftrong  forts  and  outworks.—  taken  by  ^e  French  in  1746,  but  feftored  to  the 
Re  began  with  colleifting  great  quantities  of  wood  houfe  of  Auftria  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapcUc. 
at  Callo  and  fort  St  Philip,  where  he  intended  the  It  was  retaken  by  the  French  republican  army  i" 
bridge  ihould  be  built ;  but  his  projeA  was  for  July  1794,  along  with  the  reft  of  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
fome  time  retarded  by  the   Antwerpers,  who  therlands ;  the  Duke  of  York  being  obliged  to  a- 
broke  down  the  dykes,   overflowed  the  whole  bandon  the  defence  of  it,  atfter  the  defeat  of  the 
£Otintry,  and  carried  off  his  magazines  by  the  Prince  of  Coboui^,  and  his  retreat  towards  Mae- 
inundation.    Not  difcouraged  by  this  lofs,  he  ap-  ftricht. 

pfied  himfelf  diligently  to  repair  it,  and  with  in-  ANTWERPERS,  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp. 

credible  expedition  cut  out  a  canal  from  Steken  See  $  3. 

to  Callo,  by  which  he  carried  off  the  waters.    He  ANTYLION,  in  the  ancient  phannacj,  a  kind 

then  fet  to  work  upon  the  bridge,  and  finifhed  it  of  aftringent  malagma,  defcribed  by  iEgmeta. 

in  feven  months,  without  any  mterruption  from  ANTYX,  [from  »P^f]  In  antiquity,  the  outer- 

the  Zcalanders.  During  the  building  of  this  bridge,  moft  round  or  circumference  of  a  (hield* 

Aldegone,  governor  of  Antwerp,  propofed  to  build  (I.  i.)  ANUBIS,  a  fymboliod  deity  of  the  E- 

a  fort  on  Couvcnfteyn  dyke,  in  order  to  fccure  gyptians,  generally  reprefentcd  in  the  form  of  a  man 

that  important  poft)  and  then  breaking  down  the  with  a  dog's  head,  bearing  a  branch  of  p^  ^ 

-  one 
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i»rW.  riilMT,«ill|  ■  a)«6itei»£^iiil|i  B  Ouhcttn  la  He  ftunh  Sn.  honmlikli  1  iMI 

itnnaklttt  bccEsltd.  u  cHiact  biUimi.    IV  buk  sT  IV  UKt  la  kripfnd  uT 

bollun'uudii«'lhni.be(gR  l>IiiKcinl]rMU>Kil,tli?M!la  Jibi^^am 

KUtiiiidBiinlgmmjIKi.b^  ^nt>ni!$^dMln[lJii<f  Ibiuli'Kiri! 

I  dhb  fa  »■  1  pok,  tLH  be  ^jd  •■«  tirdi,  «t  b*  Or  Ut  4^  UHlbH,  liQ  Ibc;  KG  a- 

tUpnUik.MaBderifrci'Dnwdiiu  bou  t  f«K  farud  i  ad  Lwo  «  One  tann  m 

bni  !*Ui™piloui™iilT(.e[UIIjgt  bid  one  upm  tbt  «ttr.     TSil  u  iton.  u  Ibi*. 

■  RpdU  ■lUi  pni  Ujuebui.    Ih\kn  ol,  u-d  llic  rm^bbm  >]lxn  tufitlv  in  oni  jj  | 

hm    UiK.  lint  ubi  dll^ulid  flic  ■nincl'i;  IndbiinnnO'lbii  broiatiu  tbir  ai  | 
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It  ba'J'   ^  •»*"       >        •J™)""'!  ■  u™  to bt  Eflltd,  Kill    Tbtred  ulbuHiU  fariB,  ud  pmdg^  b*  f     *  , 
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'  And  fincc  methinks,  I  wduld  not  frow  fo  faft,  trate,  it  was  ofual  to  take  the  magiftrate  aTor*! 

Becaufe  iwcet  flow'rs  are  flow,  and  weeds  make  with  him  to  the  houfe  where  the  criminal  lay  cun 

hade.                                         Shakefpeare.  cealed,  or  defended  himfelf. 

He  proinis'd  in  his  eaft  a  glorious  race  j  {%,)  Apagoge,  in  logic.    See  Abduction. 

Now  funk  frni  his  meridian,  fet8/7/>^f^.  Dryden.  (3.)  Apagoge,  in  mathematics,  is  fomttim*; 

Is  not  he  iir^pvuc'ent,  who,  feeing  the  tide  making  iifed  to  denote  a  prcgrefs  or  paflTage  f;om  one  pni 

hafte  tow:»rds  him  gpatfy  will  fleep  till  the  fea  o-  pofition  to  another  f  when  the  firft  havir.-  t)td 

verwhelm  him  ?  Tillotfon,    a.  With  haftc  ;  applied  once  demonft rated,  is  atterwards  employed  in  tl] 

to  fome  a^ftion.—  proving  of  others. 

The  f)aron  now  his  diamonds  pmirs  apace  ;  *  APOGOGICAL.  adi.  [from  etrmy^/r. ;  ccr^ 

Th*  embroidered  kirtg,  who  Ihows  but  half  hisf  pounded  of  ««,  from,  and  «>«,  to  bring  orcimwi 

face.  An  apo^o^ical  demonftration  is  fiich  as  docs  n(l 

And  his  refulgent  queen.   Pope's  Rape  of  the  I.  ntk,  prove  the  thing  dire«ftly  ;  but  fhcws  the  iinpcil 

3.  Haftily  ;  with  fpeed  :   fpoken  of  any  kind  of  biiity,  or  abfi'rdity,  which  arifes  from  denying'  i! 

progrcflion  from  one  ftate  to  another. —  and  is  alfo  called  reduStio  ad  impoJftbiUj  or  ad  d 

This  fecond  courfe  of  men,  furdum.  Chaynlers. 

With  fome  regard  to  what  is  juft  and  right,  APAID,  paid.  Chauc, 

Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  ^/>^ifr.  Milton^  To  APAIR.  v.  a.  To  impair.  Chauc. 

The  life  and  power  of  religion  decays  apace  here  APALACHE,  a  river  in  Florida, 

and  at  home,  while  we  are  fpreading  the  honour  APALACHES,  )        ,•        rr  j-       •   t-^     ji 

©f  our  ai-ms  far  and  wide  through  foreign  nations.  APALACHI.     5  ^  "^^^^"  ^^  ^"^'^"'  '"  ^'^'"'-^ 

Aiterbury, — If  fenfible  pleafure,  or  real  grandeur,  APALACHJAN  Mountains,  more  propirl 

be  our  end,  we  (hall  proceed  apace  to  real  milery,  called  the  Allegany  Mountains,  have  tht| 

Watts*  ibuthem  beginning  near  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  tij 

.  APACHES,  )  a  people  of  New  Mexico  in  North  latitude  of  30*,  extending  northerly  on  the  ba<i 

APACI,        J  America.    They  are  brave,  refo-  of  the  Britifli  colonies,  and  running  panlld  \\i 

hite,  Snd  warlike,  fond  of  liberty,  and  the  inve-  the  fea  coaft  to  the  latitude  of  40°  N.  but  the! 

terate  enemies  of  tyranny  and  oppreflion.     Of  diftance  from  the  fea,  on  the  W^  is  not  ex;ift] 

this  difpofition  the  Spaniards  had  fatal  experience  known,  though  it  is  generdly  thought  to  be  atoj 

towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  when  they  re-  aoo  miles*    A  great  part  of  thcfe  mountaiiv  i 

volted  againft  the  Catholic  king,  maffacrcd  fevcral  covered  with  rocks,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  ftii 

of  his  officers,  and  conunrtted  the  greateft  devaf-  penduous  height  and  bulk  ;  the  foil  between  tl  tJ 

tations.    Ever  fince,  they  have  remained  the  al-  is  generally  black  and  fandy,  but  in  fome  p'  ic^ 

lies,  not  the  fubjeds,  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  differently  coloured)  and  compofed  of  piccts  \ 

viceroy  of  Mexico  has  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  broken  rock  and  fpar,  of  a  glittering  appt:irarc 

more  formidable  garrifon,  and  a  greater  number  which  feem  to  be  indications  of  mintrals  and  on 

of  troops.  if  proper  fcarch  was  made  for  them.    Chefnu 

APiEDEUTJE,  illiterate  perfons.     This  term  and  fnaall  oaks  are  the  trees  that  principally  jitcj 

•^as  particularly  ufed  among  the  French  in  the  on  thefe  mountains,  with  fome  chinkapin  (or  F^ 

time  of  Huet ;  when  the  men  of  wit  at  Paris  were  gus  Pumila,  which  fee,)  and  other  fmall  iVubl 

divided  into  two  fadtions,  one  called  by  way  of  The  grafs  is  thin,  mixed  with  vetch  and  fm-J 

reproach,  apxdeut^^  and  the  other  erudiii.    The  peafe ;  and  in  fome  places  there  is  very  Httle  \cp^ 
aped(  utg?  are  reprefented  by  Huet,  as  perfons .  table  appearance.    The  rocks  of  the  Apalav  U 

who,  finding  themfclvcs  either  incapable  or  un-  mountains  feem  to  er.grofs  one  half  of  the  furncj 

willing  to  undergo  a  fevere  courfe  of  ftudy,  in  or-  They  are  moftly  of  a  light  grt- y  colour  ^  fome  ai 

drr  to  become  truly  learned,  confpired  to  decry  of  a  coarfe-grained  marble  like  aJabalter;  othfr 

learning,  and  turn  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  in-  of  a  mttalHc  luftre :  fome  pieces  are  in  the  fcn 

to  ridicule,  thus  making  a  merit  of  their  own  iti-  of  ftate,  and  brittle  ;  others  in  lumps,  and  hard 

caj^acity.    Theaptfi«ut^,  infa(5t,  were  the  men  of  and  fome  appear  with,  fpan^les,  or  covered  ot« 

pleafure  ;  the  eniditi  thor  men  of  ftudy.    The  ape-  with  innumerable  fmall  (himng  fpecks,  like  filvq 

deutac  prefencd  tlie  modem  writers  to  the  ancient,  Thefe  frequently  appear  at  the  roots  of  trees  whd 

to  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  of  ftudying  the  lat-  blown  down.    The  difierent  fpars  are  found  rno) 

ter.    The  eniditi  derided  the  modems,  and  valued  on  the  higheft  and  fteepcft  parts  of  the  hills,  wkji 

themfelves  w  holly  on  their  acquaintance  with  the  there  is  little  gfai's  and  few  trees ;  but  the  prcatd 

ancients.    Neither  party  were  entirely  in  the  right,  part  of  the  foil  between  the  rocks  is  generally  j 

APJEDUSIA,  (from  «,  and  ^u,^u*;  inftru<'.tion,]  d.:ik  fandy  coloured  kind  of  mould,  and  lhallo\^ 

Ignorance  or  unfkilfiilnefs  in  wh;^  relates  to  learn-  yet  fertile,  and  productive  of  good  com,  v\hicl 

ing  and  the  fciences.  encourages  the  Tallipoofes,  a  clan  of  the  Chcrd 

APAFALVA,  a  village  in  Tranfylvania.  kee  Indians,  to  fettle  among  them  in  latitude  u" 

APAGIVIA,  a  term  ufed,  by  fome  writer^  in  and  they  ar#»  the  only  Indian  nation  that  h^is  J 

chirurgery,  for  the  thnu'tiog  of  a  bone,  or  other  conftant  refidence  upon  thefe  mountains.    S<< 

part  out  of  its  proper  place.    But  it  is  more  pro-  Allegany  and  America^  §  S  and  41. 

lerly  ufed  for  a  fra^ure  of  a  bone  at  or  near  the  APALACHICOLA,  a  river  of  Nortii  Amenui 

\  whereby  it  is  articulated  with  another.  APALACHINE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  b^ 

.)  APAGOGE,  [irom  «'.-^  and  «7^,  I  bear,]  fome  authors  to  the  Ibrub  cajine  wra  Fhri^^''^ 

e  ancic-nt  Athenian  law,  the  Carrynng  a  crimi-  rum  of  other  writers.    This  plant  is  ufed  as  tcJj 

laken  in  the  fact,  to  the  magift'rate.    If  the?  and  celebrated  for  many  virtueo. 

:fcr  was  not  abk  to  bring  him  to  t^p  magif-  ..  APALACHTY-COLA,  a  harbour  in  riorn];-. 


1^      "^  ■  B 

Jf  W  Bd,.  .townfi  HriopfiniU,. _ _ 

^  t  ^bkikeEif4inbi,«potivZci«iiboii  SunlnleTHiu,  nudvn, 

■"  i^ya  bipdnl  br  Sdcnm,  indjciliiid       Ta  jm  Mart  Orfe  niur  m  < 


*f     i«n     ^ 

to"  •^■' 


^"li^pvBliiiadndcikiiutD-   cdlr[ial<iniin>>n:'»     lo™ 


APA  C«7«)  APK 

infj    The  quality  of  not  feeling;  exemption  iiroin    which  was  calfed  w^muXm.   On  that  day,  whatete 
pamon  ;  freedom  from  mental  petturbation.—         it  \vaft»  the  bride  preCented  her  bridegroom  with  I 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  them^        garment,  called  •^em^Xnk^m, 
Paflion,  and  apatbyy  and  glory,  and  (bame.  APAUME,  in  heraldry,  a  hand  opened,  2nd  1 

Milton,    full  palm  appearii^g,  with  the  thumb  and  fingct 
To  remain  infenfitde  of  fuch  provocations,  is  pot    extended. 
4Conftancy,  but  apathy^  Swth, 

In  lazy  apathy  let  ftoicks  boaft 
Their  virtue  fix'd ;  'tis  fix'd  as  in  froft, 
Contradted  all,  retiring  to  the  breaft ; 


(i.)  *  APE.  n.f.  [ape,  Icdandiih.]  i.  A  kin 
of  monkey  remarkable  for  imitating  what  he  feci 
^I  will  be  more  newCangled  than  an  ape^  mot 
giddy  in  my  defires  than  a  monkey.  Sbakejpetri 


But  ftrength  of  mind  is  exercife,  not  reft.  Pope.    -—Writers  report,  that  the  heart  of  an  ape  wod 


near  the  heart,  comforteth  the  heart,  and  incre^ 
feth  audacity.  It  is  true,  that  the  o;^  is  a  mail 
and  bold  beaft.  Baron. 

With  glittering  gold  and  fparkling  gems  the 
ihine, 
But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within. 

GranM 

Celeftial  Beings,  when  of  late  they  faw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  ail  Nature's  law, 
Admir'd  fuch  knowledge  in  a  human  fhape, 
And  (hew'd  a  Newton,  as  we  fhow  an  apt,  Popi 
%.  An  imitator ;  ufed  generally  in  the  bad  fenli 
Julio  Romano,  who,  bad  he  himfelf  etcmit), 
could  put  breath  into  his  work^  would  be 
Nature  of  her  cuftojn :  fo  perfectly  he  is  b&  u^ 
Shake^are, 
(a.)  Ape,  in  zoology,  the  genera]  Engliih  nanj 


(i.)  Apathy,  among  the  ancient  philofophers, 
implied  an  utter  privation  of  paffion,  and  an  in- 
fcnfiySty  of  pain.  The  Stoics  affedted  an  entire 
i^iathy :  they  confidered  it  as  the  higheft  wifdom 
to  enjoy  a  perfect  calmnefs  or  tranquillity  of  mind^ 
incapable  of  being  ruffled  by  either  pleafure  or 
pain*  In  the  firft  ages  of  the  chureh,  the  Chrif- 
iians  adopted  the  term  apathy  to  exprefs  a  con* 
tempt  of  all  earthly  concerns;  a  ftate  of  mortifica- 
lion,  fuch  as  the  ^ofpel  prefct^s.  Clemens  Ale3(« 
andrinus,  in  particular,  brought  it  exceedingly  in 
vogue ;  thinking  hereby  to  draw  the  philofophers 
to  Chriftianity,  ^ho  alpired  after  fuch  a  fubHine 
pitch  of  virtue.  QEietiun  is  only  apathy  difguifed 
under  the  a|H>evance  of  devotion. 

APATURIA,  [from  «•»«;,  frau4>l  io  antiquity, 
0  folemn  feaft  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  ho- 

noiu:  of  Bacchus,  k  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  of  a  very  numerous  face  of  animals,  compreheiH 
in  memory  of  a  fradulent  vidlory  obtained  by  Me-  Ing  Ape$  properly  fo  called,  or  fuch  as  want  taiii 
lonthus,  king  of  Athens,  over  Xanthus,  king  of  and  Monkeys  and  Baboons,  or  fuch  as  have  tail 
Bocetiay  in  a  fingle  combat,  which  they  agreed  u-  the  form^  iong,  and  the  ijUherybortt  ones.  S( 
pon,  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate  between  them  re-    Sim  1  a. 

Uting  to  the  frontie;^  of  their  countries.  Hence  •  (3.)  Ape,  sea,  a  name  given  by  Stellcr  to 
Budxus  calls  it  fefitan  decepiionis\  <^  the  feaft  of  marine  animal  which  he  iaw  on  the  coaft  of  Ami 
deceit."  Others  tell  us,  tliat  the  young  Athenians  rica,  and  thus  defcribes  in  his  Hiitory  of  KAm 
were  not  admitted  into  the  tribes  on  the  third  day  fchatka,  p.  136.  ^*  The  head  appeared  like  thi 
ci  the  apaturia,  til)  their  fathers  had  hik  fwom,  of  a  dog,,  with  (harp  and  upright  ears,  large  qt 
that  they  were  their  own  children ;  and  that,  till  and  with  both  Hps  beaded : '  the  body  round  sR 
that  time,  'they  were  fuppofed,  in  fome  meafurct  conoid)  the  thickeft  part  near  the  head:  tiie' 
to  be  without  fathers,  «i««r«^# ;  whence  the  feaft,  forked  $  the  upper  lobe  the  loiigeft :  the  hody 
fay  they^  took  its  name.  Xenoph6n,  on  the.  o*  vered  with  thick  hair,  grey  on  the  back,  mldi 
ther  hand,  informs  us,  that  the '  relations  and  on  the  belly.  It  feeiped  deftitute  of  feet.  Itv 
friends  met  oh  this  oocafion,  and  joined  with  the  extremely  wantonv  and  played  a  multitude 
fathers  of  the  young  people  who  were  to  be  re-  monkey  tricks.  It  fometimes  fwam  on  one  fi 
ceived  irito  the  tribes ;  and  that  firom  this  aifem-  fometimes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ihip,  and  ga; 
bly  the  feaft  took  its  name :  that  in  amnr^M»  the  at  it  with  great  admiration.  It  made  fo  near 
•,  far  fr6m  b^ing  a  privative,  being  here  a  con*  approach  to  the  velfel,  as  ahnoft  to  be  touch 
;undive,  iighifies  the  fame  thing  vrith  «/ui«,  toge-'  with  a  pole ;  but  if  any  body  moved,  it  inftantl 
ther.  This  feaft  lafted  four  days :  the  firft  day,  retired.  It  would  often  ftand  ereft  for  a  ccnfir"- 
thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  made  merry  together ;  and 
this  they  called  l^ta.  The  fecond  day,  which 
they  called  a^a^^xy  they  facrificed  to  Jupiter  and 
Minerva.  The  third  day,  which  they  called 
mii'^itrti,  fuch  of  their  young  men  and  maids  as 
were  of  age  were  admitted  into  their  tribes.  The 
fourth  day  thty  called  tirt^i, 

APAutETERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  garment  pre- 
fented  by  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  on  the  2d 
or  .^d  day  of  a  marriage.    Sec  next  article. 

APAULIA,  ill  antiquity, '  the  third  day  of  a 
marriage  folemnityi*  It  was  thus  called,  becauf*; 
the  bride,  returning  to  her  father's  houfe,  did 
/vTMt/Xi^t^M  rv  wft^f,  lodge  apart  from  the  bride- 
^!-oom.  Some  will  havt  Uie  apaulia  to  have  been 
♦hi-  fi»cond  day  of  the  marrLijrL*,  viz.  that  whereon    piqrte,]    In  a  pofture  to  pierce  the  ground 

>f  ceremony  was  performed  ;  thus  called        APECHEMA,  [Amxr/sa,]  in  medicine,  the  £un! 
of  coatradiftindUon  from  the  firft  day,    with  contratiOure. 

.      .  •  APEDALEi 


able  fpace,  with  one  third  of  its  body  above  w. 
ter;  then  dart  beneath  the  (hip,'ai)d  appear 
the  other  fide ;  and  repeat  the  !&me  thirty  tim 
together.  It  would  hrequently  arife  with  a  Ifl 
plant,  not  unlike  the  bottle  gourd,  tois  it  up,  an 
catch  it  in  its  nmuth^  playing  with  it  nufflberid 
fanUftic  tricks."  : 

^  To  Ape;  v.  a.  [from  ape.]  To  imitate,  as  ^ 
ape  imitates  human  actions. — 

jiping  the  foreigners  in  every  drcfs, 

Which,  bought  at  greater  coift,  becomes  hiij 

lefs.  jDrr^^ 

Curfe  on  the  ftripling !  how  he  apfJ  his  firei 

Ambitioufly  fententious  I  Mj/'M 

*  APEAK,  or  APEEK.  a<iv.  [probably  from  I 


,.  f  J^J--*-^- 


1  p  E       ^.  (  »?7,  >  _    A  r  ' 


!U.  f^.  ^^^^ 


^■%jl^      ■mdalMi,  MlaVa^  piovn  nmn  of  FmUfmn  u  br  nlucd  u  ibi 


p,  1  fiil*w  '?I|  -a  tnX""rji,,  ■>■*!■  tad :  1  piw.  toiOKil  wiUi  b  tmclmojU  bn  •  piOuR,  Md  6W,  "  Tto 

hfJilS'^  SSt^"""**'    '^  kU^*n<rii,,.luiilufcJiobcliJ  i,^DUdi>*hinT."-^>e'n<IM."Tbii1:T«> 

n«*i('»'T'  TTirl.  •  ■**' jS>  "Mt  1  ibi  other  tanniljihlr.  til  produt  hillis  liut  I  WODdnTaicsdlnilaiclU  KR 

"^„,  is  bo-  J^'^'^'^^'  l^f^.  Akundcr  ii<c  lirm  I  rtnub-  tiicb  plcmla  Ibc  lime  ttBr."    "ncc  in  n« 

"';iiS»-  *='"*''*''           -,.1  ■*'k«l«ir6rad6tr  tq  himi^  il  «BpaS^^inlil£^!dlHl«il>  Ufcak 

*>  Y^n-  ><*"\..  III,"??.)  otalwjtprllsh&idh.hneifai.  SiltmOi^dMlaiii^cbtabBirUtpWEa 

„U<^'         (]>J''!^|,l>kXI''*uii  ~>  lAi^Tcnnne,    Out  d  Apcflo'i  dikf  kiUd  nlicof  iiin>  niiliiai.    ft  wu  ciiT 

i«- , "r5  ■**.?^***'i7,i*  '*n™.li™*io,l«jiiauinaeMa-  ttnutTVIIbApAiloapifttBpiblkTicwibi 

"■'!    l.S  "»'^^S.  "'"Sfi  ■SMtaprtonfKfnl&lrfiioll.-ucb  .nW-lndi  bfhd  £l£3r>iidu  tidt  himldC 

=  -V';h«  fc*"** ':X(W? ■??£■»  'l¥"J«l^>'n6il»'unl«iisN«  Wind  Iberiflurt,  intnln-Bilinrlht  miJita 

.    .i,.Jd«  -.    ■-.«>i    -■i*'|Jn  ■iiii4iimrflbr|oii'.dttB.r.  w  ninidi>M|^crlin>obci<biiadbi  limlL 


APE  C278)  APE 

•ilniwrng  of  this  animal,   a  remarkable  circum-  (i.)APENZEr>,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  corv 

Hance  is  related  of  him.     He  had  painted  a  horfe  lifting  of  only  3  or  4  valleys ;  having  the  to  .1  ?.  (j 

returning  fiom  battle,  and  had  fuccceded  to  hii?  abbey  of  St  Gallon  the  N.  the  county  of  Tv 

vilhes,  in  defcribing  every  other  mark  that  could  burg  on  the  W.  the  lordfhip  of  Sax  in  the  c  ...t  1 

indicate  a  nettlefome  fteed,  impatient  of  reftraint ;  of  Zurich,  and  that  of  Oambs  in  thecal  i*-^' v^ 

there  was  wanting  nothing  but  a  foam  of  a  bloody  Schweiz,  on  the  S.  and  the  Khcinthall  or  H'  i; 

hue,  ifluing  from  the  mouth.    He  ajcain  and  a-  valley,  on  the  E.    Its  greatcft  lent^tli  i^  a!'  iit   1 

gain  endeavoured  to  exprefs  this,  but  his  attempts  miles,  and  its  breadth  ao.  It  yields  v:ck>v.1  prjiun.  1 

were  unfuccefsfiil.     At  laft,  with  vexation,  he  and  confequently  is  not  defVitute  of  c.ui.c,  1.. 

threw  again  ft  ^he  reigns  of  the  horfe,  a  fpon^e,  butter  or  cheefe.     Conficicrable  quantities  a'.'"  1 

which   had   in   it   many  colours ;  a  mixture   of  wheat,  rye,  barlty,  oates,  beans,  pcalc,  H.ix,  ,ir.^ 

which  coming  out  of  the  fponge,  and  tinging  the  wine,  are  prodiiced  in  it ;  befidcs  a  grcit  &::.'  <\ 

reins,   produced  the  very  effect  defired  by  the  fruit,  wood,  and  tnrf  j  with  mineral  wptcr;,  ?.r.\ 

painter.   The  works  of  Apelles  were  all  admired ;  warm  baths.     Ther^  are  many  moi'.rt-iti   'i  "I 

but  the  moft  celebrated  were  the  pi^fture  of  Alex-  canton,  the  higheft  of  which  is  the  Horai'-i'i;!  .  jI 

ander  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  and  that  the  Hohc-Mtfmer,  which  commandR  a  pinf^^f^.  t  | 

of  Venus,  emerging  ft-om  the  fea.   Alexander  was  a  prodigious  extent.     There  arc  alfo  fevcral  1  i  I 

drawn  with  thunder  in  his  hand ;  and  fuch  relief  and  rivers.     The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  Pni 

was  produced  by  the  chiarofcuro  in  this  piece,  teftants,  and  partly  Roman  Catholirs,  fubtirt  c  H 

that  the  fingers  aceraed  to  flioot  forw-ard,  ahd  the  ly  by  their  manufafturcs  of  linen,  crape,  funi'l 

thunder-bolt  to  be  out  of  the  picture.    His  Venus  and  thrr:'ad,  or  by  bleaching,  and  the  fale  of  li' i 

A*ai}v9fnvfi  was  efteemed  the  moft  exquilite  figure  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  horfe,  wood,  and  coal.    0 

whicli  the  pencil  could  create  :  it  is  therefore  ex-  the  a 3  pariflics  in  the  canton,  4  are  Popiih  nrl 

tolled  by  the  Roman  poets  Propertius  and  Ovid  ;  19  Proteftant.    Before  the  reformation,  the  i:^  i 

and  the  poet  of  Sidon,   Antipater,   has  left  a  bitants,  were  fubie<^t  to  the  Abbot  cf  St  (' nil 

Greek  epigram  on  it.  but  they  then  (hook  off  his  yoke,  and  united  il  t  'il 

(a.)  Apelles,  a  heretic,  who  fiouriflied  about  felves  with  the  other  cantons  in  151:^.  After  tn.i 

A.  D.  178,  and  appears  to  have  been  half  Mani-  however,  there  were  violent  anii\jofities  bet\v:(i 

chee,  half  Sadducee  :    for  he  taught  that  there  the  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  the  former  contiuuJ 

Rvas  a  good  and  a  bad  principle,  denied  the  refur-  ly  perfecuting  the  latter,  till  at  laft,  in  158;,  b 

re«5lion,  and  pretended  that  the  prophets  contra-  the  mediation  of  the  other  cantons,  the  two  r>i 

dided  each  other^  and  that  Chrift  having  received  ties  came  to  an  accommodation,  by  which  ct  r  il 

his  body  from  the  elements,  left  it  diflblved  in  the  diftricfts  were  aflignedto  each  party,  whcrc3>  W 

<air,  and  afcendcd  into  heaven  without  one!  forethey  lived promifcuoully  together;  and thoid 

APELLITjSI,  or  )  Chriftian  heretics,  of  the  2d  thefe  two  divifions  now  conftitute  but  one  canto 

APELYTES,        I  century,    the  followers  of  yet  each  forms  a  diftinct  community  or  frte  fta! 

Apelles.    See  No.  2.  fending  its  particular  reprefeutatives  to  the  dM 

APENE,  [«99*fi,  chariot,]  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  the  confederacy,  and  having  its  fepnmte  ctv 

■of  chariot,  wherein  the  images  of  the  gods  were  cils  and  officers.     In  fpirituals  the  Paj^ifts  are  in 

carried  in  procelfioa  on  certain  days,  Httended  jedl  to  the  bifliopof  Conftance,  buttheprotel^rdil 

with  a   fblemn   pomp,  fongs,  hymns,  dancings,  to  their  own  confiftory.    The  militia  of  the  M 

&c.    The  apene,  or  iacred  chariot  of  the  Greeks,  -mer  does  not  exceed  '30x30,  whereas  tliofe  of  i< 

fs  called  ten/a,    It>was  very  rich,  made  of  ivory,  latter  amount  to  :  0,000. 

or  of  filver,  and  varioufly  decorated.  (2.)  Apsnzel,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  thed 

APENNAGE.    See  Apanage.  pital  of  the  canton,  No.  i.  featcd  on  the  river  ChnI 

APENNINU8,  the  Appennine,  a  mountain,  ^5  m.S.ofConflance.  Long.9.  i.E.L.at.47v^^-^ 

or    ridge  of   mountains,   running    through    the  (i.)  *  APEPSY.  »./.  L**"*^'**]    A  lofs  of  natj 

middle  of  Italy,  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  for  700  xal  concoction,  ^^vtey, 

miles,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent:  beginning  at  the  (2.)  Apfpsy  may  be  farther  defined  a  defd 

•Alps  in  Liguria,  or  the  Riviera  di  Genoa;  and  in  the  ftomach,  which  prevents  the  aliment  takj 

terminating  at  the  ftrait  of  Meflana,  or  at  Reggio,  in,  from  affording  a  proper  chyle  for  frpplrincr*j 

and  the  promontory  Leucopetra ;  and  feparating,  Wood,  and  nouriOiing  tJie  body.    Abftemioulitj 

as  by  a  ridge,  the  Adriatic  from  the  Tufcan  fea.  and  excefs  are  alike  caufes  of  indij:eftion.    TB 

This  mountain,  though  high,  is  greatly  Ihort  of  method  of  treatment  in  the  apepfy,  istheOjrej 

the  height  of  the  Alps.     Its  name  is  Celtic,  figni-  in  the  anorexy.    The  coltimbo  root  is  particr.l^ 

fying  a  /yi.^h  mountain,  ly  ufefiil,  when  tlie  ftomach  is  languid,  anil  difJ 

APENNIS,  rn  ancient  laws,  a  deed  or  inftru-  tion  difficult,  &c.     It  may  be  given  in  UM^^^i 

mcnt,  made  in  favour  of  a  perfon,  who  has  loft  with  any  grateful  aromatic,  or  in  Madeira  •nJ^I 

the  title  deeds  to  his  houfe  or  land  by  fire.    In  now  and  then  interpofing  gentle  dofes  of  rhub?J 

fuch  cafe,  an  aftembly  of  the  people  of  the  neigh-  in  tin<5ture.    A  mixture  of  muftard  feed,  with  i* 

bourhood  being  called,    and  an   exa«5t   enquiry  columbo  root,  is  of  great  utility  in  cafes  of  t  ] 

made  before  the  judge,  another  inftrumert  v.n.s  nature,  where  acidity  and  flatulence  prevail  irxs 

framed,  to  confirm  and  fecure  the  perfon 's  rit:ht.  in  the  primer  fi^r. 

APENRADE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  (i.)  APER,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  2  !<*l 

of  Slefwick,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph  in  fiilj,  called  by  feme  ftrivale  and  riomh.    It  ;<| 

the  Baltic  fea,  between  Flenft)ourg  and  lladafch-  proachesvery  much  in  fliape  tothc  fabcror  li' J^^i 

iiiben,  25  miles  N.  from  Slefwick.    Long.  o.  ^8.  but  is  much  fmalier. 

'U.55,4.N.  M^^ 
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APEUCTIC,  [from  «viir;k;«^'»  I  deprecate, J  in  brought  from  Shaoh,  which  was  taken  by  themi 

ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  or  pra/er  preter-  battle,  i  Sam.  ir.  i,  a,  &c.    It  is  thought  to  b 

red  to  God  for  the  averting  fomc  tvW,  c.  gr.  M-  the  fame  with  Aphckah  mentioned  in  Joih.  xv.fj 

prMbiite  mirnuf  dii  talem  avertite  cafum^  et  placi-  2.  Aphek  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  wliei^  the  Phj 

difin^atepios.  liftines  encamped  while  Saul  and  his  annywoi 

APE  WOOD,  a  village  in  StafFordfliire,  N.  W..  near  Jezreel,  upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa; 

of  Kinver.  Sam,  xxix.  i,  &c.     3.  A  city  belonging  to  th 

Ape  WOOD  castle.    See  Abbots  Castle.  tribe  of  Aiher,  near  the  country  of  the  Sitlor'an*^ 

(i.)  *  APEX. «./  a/>/V^/, plur.  [Lat.]  The  tip  or  (Joih.  xix.  30,  and  xiii.  4.) ;    4.  A  city  of  Syri^ 

point  of  any  thing. — ^The  apcx^  or  lefler  end  of  one  of  the  principal  in  Bcnhadad's  kingdom,  \\t\ 

It,  is  broken  off.  fVood<ward.  which  the  battle  was  fought  between  Ahab  anj 

(}.)Apex,  in  antiquity,  the  creft  of  a  helmet,  Benhadad,  wherein  the  Syrians  were  worf>e<S 

but  more  efpecially  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by  the  fla-  and  whereof,  as  they  retreated  with  precipitating 

mens.  into  the  city,  the  walls  fell  upon  them,  andcraOj 

(3»)  Apex  is  ufed  by  grammarians,  for  a  long  cd  17,000;  i  Kings  xx.  »6,  etfeq.    This  city  b| 

accent  or  mark,  to  denote  that  a  fyllable  is  to  be  between  Heliopoli^  and  Biblos :  See  Apiiaca.  I 

pronounced  long.     Quindilian    condemns    the  APHEKAH.    See  laft  article, 

pradice  of  putting  the  apex  on  all  long  fyllables ;  APHELIA,   [from  «f  iXw,  fimple,]  in  rhetoii^ 

yet  in  fbme  cafes  he  allows  the  apex  neceflar)',  e.  is  ufed  to  denote  fimplicity  of  di^on. 

gr.  where  the  different  lengths  of  a  fyllable"  diftin-  '  *  APHELION.  ».  /.  apbeHa^  plur.  [from  c^ 

guifh  the  different  fenfes  of  a  word  as  in  maltut  and  irXi<^',  the  fun.]  That  pait  of  the  orbit  or  pl^ 

which  as  long,  or  ihort,  denotes  an  Hi  motif  or  an  net,  in  which  it  is  at  the  point  remoteft  from  t^ 

4^/<r  tree*    See  Accf  nt.  fun.-— The  reafon  why  the  comets  move  not 

APHACA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the  zodiac,  is,  that,  in  their  apheliOf  tbey  may 

Syria,  iituated  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  at  the  greateft  diflances  from  one  another ;  i 

sear  Lebanon  ;  infamous  for  a  temple  of  Venus,  ponfequently  diflurb  one  another's  motions  t^ 

called  ^pbacitist  near  which  was  a  lake,  round  leaft  that  may  be.  CAej^ne* 

which  fire  ufually  burft  forth,  and  its  waters  were  APHELTUM.    See  laft  article. 

fi>  heavy,  that  bodies  floated  00  them.  The  tem-  APHERNOUSLI,  a  fpccies  of  pine  gro 

pie  was  deftroyed  by  Conftantine,  as  being  a  fchool  wild  on  the  Alps.    The  timber  b  large,  and 

of  incontinence.    The  nanae  is  of  Syriac  origin,  planks  made  of  it  are  of  a  finer  grain,  and  m< 

fignifying  emhraceu  beautifully  variegated  than  deal ;  and  may  tht 

(x.)  *  APHi£R£SIS.  n./  [«^^i#«#.l  A  figure  in  fore  be  applied  to  many  ufes.    it  grows  in  blej 

grammar  that  takes  away  a  letter  or  fyllable  from  and  barren  ground,  and  moft  refembles  that  wb 

the  beginning  of  a  word.  is  called  in  England  the  Weymouth  pine. 

(a.)  Apha:resis,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  n&-  APHESIS  [from  m^mfUf  I  remit,}  m  the  A^b 

ceflary  taking  away  or  removal  of  fomething  that  nian  laws,  was  applied  to  the  cafe  of  a  peri^ 

is  noxious.  *  In  futgery,  it  fignifies  an  operation  deeply  indebted,  who  defired  the  people  to  rtd 

wberefiy  fomething  fupcrfliious  is  taken  away.  part  of  the  debt,  on  account  of  his  difabiiity 

APtLiNES :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  make  payment.    Voetius  has  a  differtation  on  ti 

belonging  to  the  tetandria  clafs  o%>lantB ;  and  in  words  aph^s  and  pan^s^  and  their  difierence. 

the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  35th  order,  *  APHETA.  n,f.  [with  aftrolpgers.!  The  lun 

Sentieoftt.     The  effential  charaders  arc  thefe  :  of  the  planet,  which  is  imagined  to  be  the  px\ 

The  odyx  is  divided  into  eight  parts :  there  is  no  or  difpofer  of  life  in  a  nativity.  Did* 

corolla ;  the  feeds  are  two,  and  naked.    There  is  APHETERIA,  in  the  ancient  military  art, 

only  one  fpecies,  viz.  kind  of  engines  ufed  in  the  bcfieging  of  towns^ 

Aphanesarvensis,  or  penfley-piert,  a  native  Suidas  does  not  mention  their  particular  fomi< 

€f  Britain.    It  is  extremely  conmion  in  corn-fields,  ftrudture.    Aquinus  takes  them  to  have  betn  < 

The  ftalks  rife  f  or  6  together ;  they  are  3  inches  the  projedile  kind. 

long,  round,  hairy,  and  procumbent :  the  leaves  *APHETICAL.  adj.  [from  apUta,'\  Relating  1 

ftand  very  thick  upon  them,  and  are  roundifh,  the  apheta. 

but  divided,  as  it  were,  into  3  parts,  and  thofe  .  APHGASI,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  who  refide  nc 

deeply  fcrratcd  at  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  the  Cafpian  fca,  W.  of  the  Wolga. 

out  in  a  double  feries,  arranged  aU  along  the  (1.)  *  APHILANTHROPY.  it.  /.  [*  wHhon 

branches,  and  are  of  a  greenifli  white,  and  the  and  ^tiuuA^^my  love  of  mankind.]  Want  of  H 

vrhok  plant  is  of  a  greyim  or  whitiih  green  co-  to  mankind. 

k>or.  (i.)  Aphilanthropy,   [firom  a.  fiX^,  frien 

APHARSACHITES,  or  ^  <,^^  «.„.„,_.  ^^  and  «»/(Mr«f ,  man,]  among  phyficians,  denotes  i^ 

APHARSATHCHITES,  5  ^^*  Samaritans.  ^^^^  ^^  diforder,  wherein  a  pcrfon  has  an  ur.n| 

APHASIA,    [from  «,   and  fw^,   I  fpeak,]  in  -  tural  difrelifh  for  mirth  and  fociety,  and  inUul)S| 

the  fceptic'philofophy,  denotes  a  ftate  of  doubt,  iblitude  and  melancholy.                          .    •   J 

wherein  a  perfon  not  knowing  what  to  determine  APHIOCEM,  a  compofition  made  prinopaI{ 

on,  it  is  belt  for  him  to  be  filent.    In  this  fenie,  of  the  buds  of  hemp  before  they  flower.    It 

^pbafia  frauds  oppofed  to  pbafisy  under  which  are  much  in  ufe  among  the  Arabs,  and  has  the  ioto^ 

included  both  afl'ertion  and  negation.  eating,  quality  of  c^um. '                                 ' 

APHEK,  the  name  of  fcvcral  cities  mentioned  APHIOM,     7  karahissart,  a  town  of  M 

in  fcripture ;  viz.  i.  Aphek  in  the  tribe  of  Juddi,  APHIOU,  or  Molia,  in  Afiatic  Turkey  j  fo  »! 

•here  the  Philiftines  encamped,  when  the  ark  was  APUIUM,    ^med^    bccaufe  it  produces 

gifl 
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J^fsfffn!  of  opiiira,  called  apbtom  by  the  Turks,  ing  the  obferver  \r.th  fccwid  virj^hrs^  were  com'- 

>    H  form^rW  the  patrimony  of  Othman,  the  municated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sv^icnces  j 

i  1  !rr  of  the  Turkilh  monarchy,  Long.  3  a.  18.  when  an  unfbrcfeen  and  very  ftrangefufpicion,  ini- 

L  Uu  ?8.  ^5»  N.  parted  by  Mr  Trembley  to  Mr  Bonnet,  engaged 

;:.^  APHIS,  in  zoology,  the  puceron,  nwE-  him  anew  in  a  ftrrien  of  ftill  more  painful  experi- 

niTftii,  or  PLANT-LOUSE  ;  a  ^nus  of  infe(5l«  ments  tlvrn  the  foregoing.    In  a  letter  which  that 

l^ofTing  to  the  order  of  .infe»5ta  hemiptera.—  celebrated  obferver  wrote  to  him  from  the  Hague,' 

The  rottrum  or  btak  of  the  aphis  i8infie<5ted  ;  the  the  a^th  January  1741,  he  thus  exprelfes  himfelfi 

Wcrnxor  feelers  arc  longer  than  the  thorax;  "  I  formed,  fince  the  month  of  Nov* mber,  the 

CijTT'^  are  4^  and  ereft,  or  they  are  wanting  ;  defign  of  reanng  feveral  generation?  v  t  loliury  pu- 

fttiett  are  of  the  ambulatory  kind  ;  and  the  belly  cerons,  in  order  to  fee  if  they  would  i?Il  t.'iiJIy 

fnn6r^  in  two  horns,  frCim  which  is  eje«5led  bring  foith  young.    In  cafes  fo  remote  froiTii'ujl 

dttHyoftdelicate  juice  called  Hon  ♦•YDEw ;  which,  circiimflanccs,   it  is  allowed  to  try  all  f-ii-   -of 

^.  linnseus  enunrrcratcs  3.1  fpeciesof  the  aphis,  means;  and  I  argued  with  myftlf,  Who  knc-  -. 

£  of  tkm  inhabitants  of  particular  plants,  from  but  that  one  copuTatlon  might  ferve  for  feveral 

«^^!rh  their  trivial  names  arc  taken;  as,  aphis  genern!:>ion8  ?  This  "cA?  k-.ior^i^^  to  befurc,  wai 

iisis  ROS;C,  uLMi,  &c.:   And  he  adds,   that  next  So  avouching  nothing;  t>ut  as  it  camefioia 

ttcrtt^ftn  to  be  a  greater  Variety  of  plants  pro-  Mr'/rembley,  it  was.  fiilhcient  to  perfuade  Mr 

4j^^  aphides  than  there  are  different  forts  of  this  Bou'iiet  that  he  had  net  gone  far  enoujrh  in  hij-^  in- 

fctit.   But  feme  late  obfervcrs  have  been  able  to  ycl'igation.    If  the  fecundity  of  aphides  was  ow- 

t5fl>r>iifh  more  than  double  the  above  number  of  in*_^  to  the  fecret  copulation   fuggefttd  by   Mr 

^c:r>;  and  H  is  probable  that  many  more  re-  '-(rembley  ;  thi«  copulation  fen'ed  at  kifl  five  or 

ftij'i  ftill  to  be  added,  as  many  of  the  fame  kind  more  fucceffive  generations.   Mr  Bonnet    herLtorc, 

«|p)w«  arc  found  to  fu|)port  two  or  three  quitj^  reared  to, the  amount  of  the  tenth  geneirion  of. 

ifvT^nt  forts  of  aphides.  .  Thus  the  plum-t^;:  folitary  aphides,  and  had  ♦he  patience  to  keep  an 

^  tv^  forts  very  diftini^  from  each  other  r./ne  account  of  the  days  and  hours  of  the  biiths  of 

^^iyeilowifh  green,  with  a  round  fhort  b^-dy;  each  gcrkration.     Irt   Hiort,   it   was  difcovtrcd, 

^'ihCTof  a  bluifh  green,  as  it  were  cnai'.ielled  That  they  are  really  diftinguiftied  bv  fexes :  Tl  at 

•Tth  white,  and  the  Ihapc  more  oblong.  ^-  On  the  there  arc  males  and  femalc«  amongit  them,  whofc 

p^^jcny-buih  and  currant  the  feme  aphides  may  amours  are  the  Itaft  equivocal  of  any  in  Hie  wori  1: 

^f  fjund ;  but  each  of  thefe  is  inhabi/d  by  two  that  the  males  arc  produced  only  m  the  ttnth  gc- 

^(liferent  fpecies  :  onebeingof  a/ufky  green  ntration,  and  are  b\!t  few  in  number  :  that  '^cfe 

•^aftiort  plump  body  ;  the  oth^r  cf  a  paler  foon  ajYiying  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  with' 

P'^^*  the  body    more   taper,  .-r^d  tranfverffly  t^he  females:   that  the  virtue  of  this  copulation 

^.skil.    The  rofe  tree,  Rg^m,  (Tipports  not  Icb  fcn'cs  for  ten  gencratronj  :  that  all  thefe  gencra- 

^thrtv  dif^incl  fpecies  :  the  la^cft  is  of  a  det  p  tions,  except  the  ^w^^  (from  tlu:  fecundated  ^*cgRj 

1^^^.  biv^ng  loTij^  legs  of  a  br/*  wnifli  caf^,  with  arc  produced  viviparous  ;  and  all  the  individuals 

•^''•atiof  a  very  dark  brc^/ii,  as  are  ^Ifo  the  aie  females,  ex-Ccpt  thofc  of  the  lart  generations, 

■•^  and  antennae ;  a  and  f^J^visof  a  paler  green,  among  rvhom,  as  we  have  already  obi'er\^cd,  fome 

"^EBch  (horter  legs  awi  ?*  more  flat  body  ;  the  male^  make  Ihoir  appearance,  to  lay  the  fourda- 

^'■^  fart  B  of  a  pale  red',  its  btxly  tranlverfely  tions  of  a  fr^fili  feries.— Thefe  cireumftanc*  s  Iia\e 

^*^W,  and  is  moft  ft'.quently  On  the  fWect-  been  conftrmed  by  other  f^atural'fts.     In  pnrticu- 

■"-  lar,  wr  have  acupous  and  accurate  detail  of  theiri 

i'^  AfHis,    EXTRr.oROiNARy   CENERATTOR  by  Dr  Jli«ihardfon  of  Kippon,  in  the  Philofophi- 


The 

*^»  v  at  be<^2  nrere  fiirmife  :  but  th>^  furmife    their  particular  nature  feeio  not  \  little  perplexed; 


.  ,j  young  ones.    The  fame  experiment    ....^ —  .- -  

^•v  Jttade  on  <jne  of  thejndividnals  of  this  femi-    fen,  ont  of  the  varicnis  forti  of  aphides,  the  lar-rlt 


.  'p^gTOcration,  m  like  mamier  brODght  irp  are  tew  otners  0  ^  1  - 

j^^J^dc,  proved  nclcfs  frmtfill  thatt  the  f<!nTner.  pearing  early  in  the  fpnng,  continues  fafe  in  the 

j^c<*  expnimcnt^y  iw  this  refpe<^,  a»  far  as'  auttifnn  J   while  feveral   are  limited  to  *a  n  uch 

« hth  or  fixth  gtDoaitioB,  aft  iteScmily  prtfenty  Sorter  term,  m  ciWFgrmiy  to  the  ^ttffercnt  trees 
^^.  n.  Put  I.                      -r     /  r  j^  ^  ^ 
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and  plants  irom  whence  they  draw  their  nourifh-  times  obierfcd  to  happen  in  ten  daytf  whe 

ment.     I.  If  at  the  beginning  of  February  the  warmth  and  plenty  of  nourilhment  have  mutua) 

weather  happens  to  be  lo  warm  as  to  make  the  confpired.    From  which  confiderations  I  aro  tl^ 

buds  of  the  rofe  tree  fwell  and  appear  green ;  fmall  roughly  convinced  that  thcfc  various  coverings  »^ 

aphides  are  frequently  to  be  found  upon  them,  not  not  connate  with  the  infed ;  but  that  they  ai 

larger  than  the  young  ones  in  fummer  when  firft  like  the  fcarf-ikin,  fucceffively  produced.   £a« 

produced.     But  there  being  no  old  ones  to  be  in  the  month  of  June»  fome  of  tb«  third  geocrati^ 

fbund  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which  in  fummer  which  were  produced  about  the  middle  of  ^I^ 

I  had  obferved  to  be  viviparous^  I  was  formerly  after  Rafting  off  their  laft  covering,  diicover  f^ 

not  a  little  perplexed  by  iiich  appearances,  and  ertd  wings,  much  longer  than  thdr  boeitb :  af 

almoit  induct  to  give  credit  to  the  old  dodlrine  the  fame  is  obiervable  in  all  the  fucceedire  gei 

of  equivocal  generation.    That  the  fame  kind  of  rations,  which  are  produced  during  the  uuniE 

animal  ihould  at  one  time  of  the  year  be  vivipa-  months  v  without,  however,  diftinguiihing  any  i 

rous,  and  at  another  time  oviparous,  was  an  opi-  verity  of  fex,  as  is  ufual  in  feveral  other  kir.ds 

nion  I  could  then  by  no  means  entertain*    This,  infers.    For  fome  time  before  the  aphides  a« 

however,  frequent  obfervation  has  at  laft  convin-  to  their  full  grov^lh,  it  is  eafy  to  difcovcr  v/^ii 

ced  me  to  be  fa^;  having  found. thofe  aphides  of  them  will  have  wings,  by  a  remarkable  fuiisj 

which  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  to  proceed  from  of  the  breaft,  which,  in  the  others*  is  hardly  lo  | 

fmall  black  oval  eggs  which  were  depofited  on  the  diftinguiihed  from  the  body.    When  the  M  <{ 

laft  year's ftioots  in' autumn:  though,  when  it  hap-  vcring  is  ejeded,  the  wings,  which  were  bef(| 

pens  that  the  infects  make  too  early  an  appearance,  folded  up  in  a  very  narrow  compaft,  gradually 

I  have  obferved  the  greateft  part  to  differ  from  tend  themfelves  in  a  mofl  furprifing  manner, 

the  fharp  weather  that  ufuaUy  fucceeds,  by  which  their  dimenfions  are  at  laft  very  confidei'ablc. 

means  the  rofe  trees  are  fome  years  in  a  manner  thefe  winged  ones  have  the  peculiarity,  that 

freed  from  them.    Thofe  wjiich  witMand  the  £e-  number  of  them  does  not  feem  ^  much  to 

verity  of  the  weather  feldom  come  to  their  full  pend  on  their  original  ftrudure,  as  on  the  q 

gi*owth  before  the  month  of  April ;  at  which  time  ty  or  quality  of  the  nouiiibment  with  which  t 

they  ufual ly  begin  to  breed,  after  twice  calling  off  are  fupplied ;  it  being  fii^quently  obferved,  t 

Cheir  exuviae  or  outward  covering.    It  appears  thofe  on  a  fucculent  ihoot  havtf  few  or  none  « 

then  that  they  are  all  females,  which  produce  each  wings  among  them,  While  others  of  the  fame 

^f  tflcTR  SL  very  numerous  progeny,  and  that  with*  neration,  on  a  kis  tender  branch,  aie  vnoii 

cuC  having  fntercourfe  with  any  male  infedt.    As  them  wingtd ;  as  if  only  the  firit  rudiments  j 

I  obferved  before,  they  are  viviparous ;  and  what  wings  were  compofed  in  the  former,  while  nat\f 

h  equally  uncommon,  the  young  ones  all  come  thought  proper  to  expand  them  in  the  Utter,  th 

into  the  world  backwards.   When  they  firft  come  th^y^ight  be  more  at  libeity  to  fupply  ^H 

from  the  parent,  they  are  enveloped  by  a  thin  wants.    The  increafe  of  thefc  infers  ifl  the  id 

ibembrane,  having  in  tfiis  dtuation  the  appearance  mer  time  is  fo  very  great,  that,  by  wounding  a| 

df  an  oval  egg ;  which,  I  apprehend,  mult  have  exhaufting  the  tender  &oots,   they  would  ^ 

iViduced  Reaumur  to  fufpe^  that  the  eggs  difco-  quently  fupprefs  all  vegetation,  had  they  not  m 

iered  by  Bonnet  were  nothing  more  than  mere  ny  enemies  which  retrain  them.    To  cnumcr^ 

abortions.    Thefe  egg^like  appearances  adhere  by  the  variety  of  other  inh;ds  that  in  their  worm  ii 

one  extremity  to  the  mother ;  while  the  young  fly  ftate  arc  conftantly  deftroying  them,  ^^'H 

ones  contained  in  thein  extend  the  other ;  by  that  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  prefent  defign :  then 

means  gradually  drawing  the  ruptured  membrane  one,  however,  fo  lingu^ai*  in  the  manner  oi  r 

over  the  head  and  body  to  the  hind  feet.    During  cuting  its  purpofe,  that  I  caunot  ^afs  by  it  « 

this  operation,  and  for  fome  time  after,  by  means  out  fome  further  notice.     Tliis  is  a  very  iir. 

of  fomething  glutinous,  the  tore  part  of  the  head  black  ichneumon  fly,  with  a  flender  body  aj 

adheres  to  the  vent  of  the  parent.    Being  thus  very  long  antennae,  which  dartt  its  pointed  i\ 

ftifpended  in  the  air,  it  foon  frees  itfclf  from  the  into  the  bodies  of  the  aphides,  at  the  lame  tii| 

membrane  in  which  it  was  confined,  and,  after  its  depofiting  an  egg  in  each.    This  c|g  producai 

fimbs  a^e  a  Tittle  ftrengthened,  is  fet  down  on  worm,  which  feeds  upon  the  contaiiving  inlic|  *^ 

fome  tender  flioot,  and  then  left  to  provide  for  it-  it  attains  its  full  growth ;  when  it  is  ufiiaily  ciuj 

fclf."  ged  to  that  kind  of  fly  from  whence  it  carce. 

(4.)  Aphis,  other  phenomena  respictiko  this,  however,  it  is  fomctimcs  prevented  by  a"! 

THt.    ••  II.  In  the  fpring  months,  there  appear  ther  Ibrt  of  finaJl  black  fly,  which  wounds  n| 

on  tlie  rofe  trees  but  two  generations  of  aphides,  worm  through  its  pearl  Uke  habitation ;  ard  jl 

Including  thofe  whjch  immediately  proceed  from  laying  one  of  its  eggs  therein,  inftead  of  the  (<^ 

the  laft  year's  eggs  j  the  warmth  cdP  the  fummer  mer  fly,  produces  its  own  likeneis.    1  muft,  hoy 

adds  fo  much  to  their  fertility,  that  no  lefs  than  ever,  ftirthcr  obferve>  notwithftanding  thefe  «nlc^| 

five  generations  fuccccd  one  another  in  the  inter-  have  many  enemies,  they  arc  not  without  Iricndj 

val.    One  is  produced  in  May,  which  cafts  off  its  if  we  may  coniider  thofe  as  fuch  who  were  "^1 

covering ;  while  the  months  of  June  and  July  officious  in  their  attendance,  for  the  good  thm^ 

each  fupply  two  more,  which  call  off  their  cover-  they  exped  to  reap  thereby.    The  ant  and  t.^ 

ings  three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  diftcrcnt  bee  are  both  of  this  kind,  coUedling  the  ^*f^J 

waimth  of  the  feafon.    This  frequent  change  of  whicii  the  aphides  abound ;  but  with  this  dt..d 

Uie  outward  covering  is  the-  more  extraordinary,  rfcnce,  that  the  ants  are  cooftant  vifitor^  the  w\ 

as  it  is  the  ofleneft  repeated  when  the  infe^fts  come  only  when  flowers  are  fcarce.    To  which  let  rci 

«»•-  fooncft  lo  tLui"  growth :  which  I  have  ibme*  alfo  add,  that  the  aiit«  will  fuck  in  iU  d<rl«:»uui 
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ae^ar  wMc  the  aphides  are  in  the  aft  of  difchar-    befct/'    Tbefe  infcas  are  found  in  gftat  numbein 

f  2z  it  from  the  anus ;  but  the  bees  only  colledt  it    not  only  on  the  ftetns  and  leaves,  but  even  upon 

io«n  the  iesrcs  on  which  this  honey  dew  has    roots  ot  many  trees  and  plants.    See  Plate  XIII. 

fcJtfn."  Fig.  7. .  Thofe  trees  that  are  moft  loaded  with 

'r.)  A^His,  scxcsy  &c.  OT  THE,  DESCRIBED,    the  infers,  as  already  obferved,  fuffer  greatly 

•mi  In  the  aatumn  I  find  three  more  genera-    lixun  them.    The  plant  lice  thruft  their  iharp 

ti^^ofxphtdes  to  be  produced;  two  of  which    pointed  roftrum  into  the  fubftance  of  the  leaf  to 

Tike  their  appearance  in  the  month  of  Auguft,    c|raw  out  their  fuftenance,  which  warps  the  ftems 

yj  the  thnd  ufually  appear  before  the  middle  of    and  leaves,  and  occafions  in  the  latter  cavities  un- 

V/nnber.    As  the  two  firft  differ  in  no  refpedt    demeath,  and  fwellings  above;  nay,  even  in  fome, 

faE  thole  which  we  meet  with  in  fummer,  it    a  kind  of  hollow  gall  filled  with  infeds,  as  is  often 

fikid  be  wafting  time  to  dwell  any  longer  upon    feen  on  elm  leaves.    It  appears  aftonifliing'that 

2ffl:  hot  the  third,  diifering  greatly  from  all  the    the  flight  pun^re  of  fo  fmall  an  animal  ihould  fo 

^,  demands  our  giving  it  a  more  ierious  atten-    gre^y  disfigure  a  plant :  but  it  muit  be  remem* 

bin.  Tbottigfa  adi  the  aphides  which  have  hither-    bered,  that  plant  hce  always  live  in  numerous  a(V 

^  ippoired  were  fiemales,  in  this  tenth  genera-    fociations,  which  increafe  vifibly  by  the  prodi^- 

tn^fbmid  feveral  male  infeds ;  not  that  they    eus  firuitfulnels  of  thofe  infers ;  fo  that  although 

tKbfznj  means  {o  numerous  as  the  females,  b^    each.pundure  be  flight,  yet  the  number  of  them 

tictAy  produced  by  a  fmall  number  of  the  for-    is  fo  great,  fo  reiterated,  th^t  it  is  no  longer  a 

r^^cReradon.    To  which  I  muit  further  add)    wond«-the  leaves  (hould  be  disfigured.    Lovera 

TtXi  I  have  obfervcd  thofe  which  produce  males,    of  gardening  and  plants  are  extremely  anxious  to 

irrionfly  to  have  produced  a  number  of  fnnales ;    free  and  cle^nle  their  trees  from  thefe  vcmiin ;  but 

rl  ich  io  all  refpe<ds  refembling'  thofe  aheady  de-    their  care  often  proves  unavailing,  the  infeds  are 

Inhed,  1  fliail  decline  taMng  into  any  further    fo  fruitful  that  they  foon  produce  a  frelh  colony. 

ttalidttatiott.    The  females  have  at  firft  altoge-    The  heft  and  fureft  method  of  extirpating  them, 

tvT  the  iame  appearance  with  thofe  of  the  former    is  to  put  on  the  trees  infelttd  with  them  fome 

Ricnli(MS ;  but  in  a  f^  days  their  colour  chan-    larvae  of  the  plant  loufe  lion,  or  aphidivorous  flies. 

r^fromagrecn  to  a  yellow,  which  is  gradually    (See  CoccjN/'Lla,  Ichneumon,  HemprObius, 

cnTCTted  into  an  of ange  colour  befbre  they  come    Sec)  For  thofe  voracious  larvc  deftrov  every  day 

t:  their  fiill  growth.    They  differ  )tkewif(p  m  ano-    a  great  number  of  thele  infe<^8,  and  tnat  with  fo  ' 

t^T  rtfped,  at  \eaft  from  thofe  which  occur  in    much  the  more  facility,  as  the  latter  remain  quiet 

lajsae:,  that  aU  thofe  yellow  females  are  without    and  motionlefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  dan- 

*^.  The  male  infedts  are^  however,  ftill  more  -  gerous  enemies,  who  range  over  heaps  of  plant 

its'arkable,  their  outward  appearance  readily  dif-    lice  which  they  gradually  dimtniih  and  extirpate. 

^ruifluog  them  frt^m  the  females  of  this  and  of    *'  APHONIA,  among  phyflcians,  fignifies  a  fup- 

K  ccher  eenerafiont.    When  firft  produced,  they    predion  or  total  lofs  <^  voice.  It  is  never  a  prima^ 

^  let  of  a  green  colour  like  the  'reft,  but  of  a    ry  difeafe  ;  but  a  cohfequence  of  many  different 

^i%  brown ;  and  have  afterwards,  when  they    diforders.    The  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  removing 

^i'j  to  thicken  about  the  breaft,  a  dark  line  a-    the  diforde^  from  whence  the  aphonia  proceeds.     . 

'^the  middle  of  the  back.    Thefe  male  infcas        •APHONY.  >»./.[«,  without,  and  ^m,  fpeech.] 

<«"<  to  their  full  growth  in  about  three  weekl,  A  lofs  of  fpeech.  <J//mrjr.' 

^-f.  and  then  caft  off  thehr  laft  covering ;  the  '  (i.)  *  APHORISM.  «./.  [•^i^^pJ  A  maxim  ; 
^J>  inieA  being  after  this  operation,  of  a  bright  a  precept  contraded  ih  a  fhort  fentence  ;  an  un- 
*<^  colovr,  the  wings  only  excepted.  But  af-  conne^ed  pofition. — He  will  eafily  difcem  how 
f'?th»they(bon  change  to  a  darker  yellow,  and  little  of  truth  there  is  in  the  nrnhitude;  and 
n  1  ftw  hours  to  a  very  dark  brown ;  if  we  except  though  ibm^times  they  are  flattered  with  that  a* 
<^  body;  nhieh  is  ibraething  lighter  colourexl,  pbortfrn^  will  hardly  believie  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
*^  Jus  a  reddilh  caft.  They  are  all  of  the  wing-  pie  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  Brinu/n^s  Vulgar  Er^ 
^  iot ;  and*tbe  wings.  Which  are  white  at  firft,  tours. — I  fhall  at  ^refent  conflder  the  apborifm^ 
I'M  become  tnn^iarent,  and  at  length  appear  that  a  man  of  religion  and  Virtue  is  a  more  ufeful, 
*^e  Tery  fine  Mack  gauze.  '  The  males  no  fooner  and  confeqUently  a  more  valuable  member  of  a 
ctnv  to  maturity  than  they  copulate  with  the  fe-    community.  Rogers. 

*^^;  in  whiefar  ad  they  are  readily  difcovered,  (z.)  Aphorism  is  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine 
^  they  remain  in  conjunction  for  a  confidepable  and  law.  We  fay,  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates, 
^^t  and  are  not  eafily  difturbed.  The  com^  of  San6torius,  of  Boerhaave,  aphorifms  oi' the  civil 
^^^  between  them  continues  the  whole  month  iaw,  &c.  It  is  fometimes'uied  in  divinity  too^ — 
^Odober,  and  may  be  obferved  at  all  times  of  We  have  feen  a  work  entitled  Aphorifms  of  Faith, 
^  day,  though  I  have  found  it  moft  finequent  a-  •  APHORISTICAL.  adj.  (from  i^hori/m.]  In 
KiQt  Qoon ;  efpecially  when  the  weather  is  mO-  the  form  of  ^n  aphorifm  ;  in  feparate  and  uncon- 
«ntely  warm,  and  the  fun  overcaft.  •  The  fe-    n^ded  ientences. 

^^  in  a  day  or  two  after  their  intercourfe  with  '  •  APHORISTIC  ALLY,  ifdvi  [from  afbonffi^ 
tj^t  males,  I  have  obferved  to  lay  their  eggs;  which  ra/.]  ^n  the  form  of  an  aphorifm. — Thcw  being 
they  ttfuafly  do  near  the  buds ;  when  they  are  left  carried  down,  feldom  mils  a  cure,  as  Hippocra- 
to  their  own  choice.  Where  there  are  a  number  tes  doth  always  aphonfiicaify  tell  us.  Harney. 
crowded  together,  they  of  courfe  interfere  with  APHLASTUM,  [firom  «  and  ^x««^,  frangible,] 
nch  other;  in  whkh  cafe  they  wifl  frequentlv  de-  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a  wooden  inltniment, 
P^te  their  eggs  on  other  parts  of  the  oran-  fhaped  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  faftened  on  the 
^^  OT  even  on  the  ^tnes  with  which  they  are    goofe's  or  fwan's  neck  ufed  by  the  ancient  Greek* 

..  ^^  Nn  a     •  U 
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•od  nnlilDi  uivdfr    The  tjuiifu,  ni  the  middle  aTn  lowcr^    T^  ix 
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■ImiCBieUnilnSnllul,'  petniai  ej  mpli%  fcith  Cgk  .  fiu.  I  Hcbid 

ckiteii|>iiMliitkeirtail,ia4  AnCULUM.  I>  viUqi!l?,?b'!^^t£iH'i>r 

>  Bit  iiSiBKe  ot  tke  liD>  a  put  CIlH  nhUi  Oc  ttmn  mrc.  in  ttr  hoi  of  rom- 

Inri  HUnk  Ike  beci  Id  tta-  Her,  in  Sen  of  Ibc  »>.    Fohja  fwiU  sF  ih<  i- 

r ^4rttv  nrlte (huq ta h.    fa  TikulBA.ti««ver&rtheiput  tail  ibe  poll^ 

•ud  rf  Ibi  ^airy  On  Imdil  be  leeniitattainiiliM. 


. KlSM^ntau™,  1  njnr  (ivra  tr| Ibf        AFIOUE,  in  JntiraT  ™nph.,  1  citr of  lii- 
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i)ltinder  thereof,  according  to  Pliny,  he  founded  they  announced  to  the  people  the  birth  of  Api 

the  Capitol  of  Rome.  and  fecundity.  ' 

APION,  a  (amouj*  grammarian,  bom  in  Egypt,        (>)  Apis,  iwauguratiok,  palacf,  ^c.  M 

was  a  proffefTor  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  JElian  informs  us,  that  as  foon  as  a  calf  of  the  i 

He  had  all  the  arrogance  of  a  mere  pedant,  and  bove  dcfcnption  was  produced,  "  the  Kjryptiar) 

dmufed  himfelf  with  inquiries,  difficult  in  their  in-  immediately  built  a  temple  to  the  new  god,  fadn 

veftication,  and  ihlignificant  in  their  Confequcnces.  Che  rifing  fun,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Mcj 

One  of  his  prmcipal  woAs  was  his  Antiquities  of  cury,  where  they  nouriflied  him  with  milk  ftj 

^^yp^«       '.'  .    .    ~    -  .  gfj^y.  months.    This  term  expired,  the  priefts  t\ 

' .  APIOS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  many  au-  paired  in  pomp  to  his  habitation,  and  falutcd  hii 

thors  to  thofi?  fpecies  of  the  tithymal^  Or  fpurg<f,  by  the  name  t)f  Apts.    They  then  placed  him  I 

"which  have  tuberofc  or  knobby  roots.    Apios  is  ar  vcflel  magnificently  decorated,  covered  vri 

alfo  the  natn^  given  by  Boerhaave  to  fome  of  the  rich  tapeftry,  and  refplendcnt  with  gold,  atMl  d> 

leguminous  plants,  comprifed  by  Linnsas  under  fluked  him  to  Nilopolis,  ikic^ng  hymns,  and  buri 

Che  name  GiiYcmE^  M   •  .  ing  perfumes.    There  they*  kept  him  for  40  d^^l 

(I.)  APIS,,  in  aftronomy,  the  Bee,  afouthem  During  this  fpace  of  time.  Women  alone  hadpH 

conitellation,  ^called  alio  Musca.  miflion  to  fee  him,  and  faluted  hirti  in  a  paitioili 

(11.)  Apis,  in  fabidous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Ju«  mamier.  •  Af^er  the  inangnration  ,of  the  ^od  I 

piter  and  Niobe,  and  king  of  the  Argives.    Lea-  this  city,  he  was  tronveyeS  to  Mentis  with  tj 

ving  that  kingdom  to  his  brother,  he  travelled  in^  lame  retinue,  followed  by  an  innilmerabV:  quAn^ 

to  Egypt,  where  he  taught  the  inhabitants  agri-  ty  of  boats,  fumptuoufly  decked  out;'    Thf| 

culture,  the  plantthg  of  vineyards  and  other  ufefuS  they  completed  the  ceremonies  of  his  inaugural 

arts,  whereupon  they  made  him  their  "kmg  while  on,  and  he  became  Sacred  to  all  the  world.   Aii 

he  lived,  and  their  god  when  he  died.  Sec  N*  III.  was  fuperbly  lodged-,-  and  the  place  where  he  W 

jt — S»    ,  .,        p      ..  .      .      ,  was  myftically  called  rAif  ^i/.  Strabo  having  \ifi 

(III.  I.)'  Apis,  in  mythology,  a  divinity  wor-  ed  his  palace,  thus  delcribes  it:  "  The  ediw 

pipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  Memphis,   k  where  Apis  is  kept,  is  fituated  near  the  temple 

was  a  living  ox,  having  certain  exterior  marks ;  in  Vulcan.    He  is  fed  in  a  facred  apartment,  bcfd 

which  animal  the  foul  of  the  ^jreat  Oiiris  was  fup-  which  is  a  large  court;*   The  -houfe  in  which  th 

pofed  to  fubfift !  This  animal  had  the  preference  keep  the  cow  that  pr^uced  him,  occupies  one 

to  all  others,  as  being  the  fymbol  of  agriculture,  its  Hictes.'    Sometimes,'  to  Satisfy  the  curiofityj 

the  improvement  of  ndiidi  that  prince  had  (q  ftrangers,  they  make  him' gu  out  into  this  cod 

much  at  heart.        '    ^  ►    .       .  «  One  may  fee  him  at  all  times  through  a  wiwloj 

(a.)  Apis,  birth  and  marks  of.   According  but  the  priefts  produce  him  to  pd^ic  view."] 

to  feveral  learned  writers  on  the  Egyptian  religion^  •*  Once  a  year, '  fays  Solinus,  *•  they  pTt(tnt\ 

Apis  was  only  a  fymbolical  deity,   «•  Amongft  the  heifer  to  him,  and  the  fame  day  they  kill  her."i 

animals  confecrated  to  ancient  rites,  fays  Ammi-  A  bull,  bom  in  fo  marvellous  a  manner,  muji] 

anus  Marcellitiufl^  Men  vis  and  Apis  are  the  moft  poflTeffed  of  fupematural  knowledge.     Acco^ 

celebrated :  tfie  firft  is  an  emblem  of  the  fun,  the  ingly,  the  priefts  publiftied,  that  he  predicted! 

iecond  of  the  moon.!'    Porphyry  tells  us,  that  ture'  events,  by  geflures,  by  motions,  and  otn 

Apis  bore  the  charftdteriftic  iigns  6f  the  two  ftars^  ways,  which  they  conftrued  according  to  tW 

and  Macrobius,  who  confirms  this  opiraoni  adds,  fency.    «'  Apis,"  ftys  Pliny,  **  has  two  tempN 

that  he  was  equally  confecrated  to  them  both,  trailed  Be/is ,  which  ferve  as  an  augurv  for  the  pj 

This  bull,  the  objeA  of  public  adoration,  it  may  pie.     When  they  come  to  confult  him,  if  he  c 

be  fuppofed,  colUd  not  be  bom  like  other  am-  tcrs  into  a  particular  one,  it  is  a  favourable  "^ 

mals.     Accordingly,  the  priefts  pubHfhed,  that  (age,  and  fatal  if  he  pafTes  into  the  other, 

his  origin  was  celeftial.     "  An  Apis  is  feldom  gives  anfBvcrs  to  individuals,  by  taking  fixnt 

Iwra,"  fays  Pomponius  Melia.    **^He'is  not  pro-  &ieir  hands.    He  refufed  that  offered  him  by 

duced  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  generation.    The  manicus,  who  died  foon  after."    It  would  be  q 

Egyptians  fay  he  owes  his  birth  to  celeftial  fire."  juft  td  conclude,  that  this  refpedable  writer  d 

Inutarch  explains  this  paflage?  «<  The  priefts  pre-  ^credit  to  fuch  auguries.    He  relates  the  opwJ 

tend,  that  the  moon  diffuies  a  generative  influ-  of  the  Egyptians,  and  contents  himfdf  wHh 

ence,  and  as  foon  as  a  cow  who  takes  the  bull,  Is  ting  fads  without  offering  his  judgment.    Sol 

ilnick  by  it,  fhe  conceives  an  Apis.    According-  was  the  rnftallation  of  Apisi   His  anniverfary  w 

ly,  we  difcover  in  him  the  figns  of  that  ftar."-^  always  celebrated  for  fevcn  days.    The  people! 

Such  were  the  fables  induftrioudy  fpread  by  thofc  fembled  to  offer  facrifices  to  hun,  and  what  isj 

who  prefided  over  thefe  pretended  divine  mftituti-  traordinary,  oxen  were  immolated  on  the  oc^ 

ons.    The  ignorant  people,  to  whom  this  emble-  on.    This  foleranity  dM  not  pafs  without  pra 

matical  deity  prefagcd  abundance,  received  the«i  gies.   -Arhmianus  Marcellinus,  who  has  collec^ 

eagerly,  and  implicitly  believed  them.    Pliny  has  the  teftimonies  of  the  ancients,  nelates  them 

dcfcribed  the  chara<Sers  which  diftinguiftied  this  thefe  words:  "  During  the  fevcn  days,  in^W 

facred  bull :  "  A  white  fpot^  refembling  a  cref-  the  priefts  of  Memphis  celebrate  the  birth  of 

cent,  on  the  right  fide,  and  a  lump  under  the  pis,  the  crocodiles  forget  their  natiiraHerncij 

tongue,  were  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  Apis."  become  gentle,  and  do  no  harm  to  any  body.^ 
When  a  cow,  therefore,  which  was  thought  to        (4.)  Apis,  life,  aho  death  of,  Ac.    11 

ftruck  with  the  rays  of  the  moon,  produced  a  bull.  Apis,  however  much  honoured  in  his  W 

f,  the  iacred  guides  went  to  examine  it,  and  if  was  not  permitted  to  exceed  a  myfterious  te 

7  found  it  confonnable  to  this  dcicriptiooy  fiaed  lor  his  death.    «*  Apis/'  lap  Pliny»  "  ^ 
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tgt  he  Bffood  a  certaiQ  number  of  years.  When  concur  with  the  renewal  of  the  period  above  tnen-r 

h  lus  attained  that  period,  they  drown  him  in  tioned,  had  probably  perceived,  as  the  reAilt  jot 

tbc  fountain  of  the  prieft^ ;  for  it  is  not  permit-  long  meteorological  obfervations,  that  this  revo- 

M,  adds  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  to  let  him  pro-  lution  always  brought  about  abundant  feafons.— > 

•  boj  bi»  life  beyond  the  period  prcfcribed  for  him  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  procure  a  fe^ 

'  Vr  die  iacfcd  books."    When  this  event  happen-  vourable  reception  of  this  emblematical   deity 

(c,  h?  was  onhalmed,  and  privately  let  down  in-  from  the  people,  fince  his  birth  was  a  prefage  to 

to  the  fabtenrancous  places  deftined  for  that  pur-  them  of  a  happy  inundation,  and  of  all  the  trea- 

^>r.  7a  this  circumftance,  the  priefts  announced  fures  of  teeming  nature.    The  folemnity  of  hiv 

t^  Apis  bad  di&ppeared ;  but  when  he  died  a  inauguration  was  called  Apparition.    That  which 

i&jral  death,  befinie  this  period  arrived,  they  was  renewed  every  year  towards  the  izth  or  13  th 

pajaimtxi  his  death,  and  fbl^mnly  conveyed  his  of  the  month  Pajn^  which  correfponds  with  the 

bcr  ta  the  temple  cf  Serapis.    At  Memphis  was  1 7th  or  1 8th  of  June,  was  called  tJbe  birth  of  Apis^ 

i:  incient  temple  of  Serapis,  which  ftrangerv  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing,  which  JEIian  deicribes 

vtR  forbidden  to  approach,  and  where  the  priefts  in  the  following  manner:  *<  What  feftivals!  what 

^tcut'.Tcs  only  entcKd  when  Apis  was  interred,  fecrifices  take  place  in  Egypt,  at  the  coxmnence- 

I:  'Mi  then,  (fays  Plutarch)  that  they  opened  the  ment  of  the  inundation  1  It  is  then  that  all  the 

rtes  cdled  LtiUj  and  Coeythcf  (of  oblivion*  and  people  celebrate  the  birth  of  Apis.    It  would  be 

tu-<ntitioa,}  which  made  a  harih  and  piercing  tedious  to  defcribe  the  dances,  the  rejoicings,  the 

h:i\L"    ilanmiaous  Marcellinus,  and  Solinus,  ihews,  the  banquets,  to  which  the  Egyptians  a- 

piut  with  great  energy  the  general  defpair  of  the  bandon  themfelves  on  this  occafion,  and  impofli- 

Eryptians,  who  with  cries  and  lamentations,  de-  ble  to  exprefs  the  intoxication  of  joy  which  breaks* 

cnled  another  A{M8  from  heaven.  fbrth  in  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom."    Thefe 

>.}Apis,  symbolical  meaning  of.     Ac-  obfervations,  Mr  Savanr  thinks  furttuu*  confirmed 

07)%  to  I^utarcb,  the  term  prefcribed  for  the  by  the  name  of  this  refpecfhible  bull ;  Apif  in  the 

tc  of  Apis,  was  15  years  ;  which  number  mark-  Egyptian  tongue,  fignifying  number,  meafare.-— 

t\  1  peiiod  of  the  i^iin  and  of  the  moon,  and  the  This  epithet  perfedUy  charadterizes  an  animal,  e* 

b J'  was  conietxated  to  tlieie  two  bodies.    Syn-  ftablilhed  as  the  guardian  of  the  folar  year,  thr 

c^b-as,  in  his  Chroaography,  when  he  comes  type  of  the  cycle  of  25  years,  and  the  prefage  of 

li^^  to  the  3 id  Pharaoh,  called  Afetb,  fays,  a  favourable  inundation.    Monfieur  Huet»  biiho{» 

*  Brfbut  Aieth,  the  ibiar  year  conlifted  of  36a  of  Avranches,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  A- 

tfi.   This  prince  added  five  to  complete  its  pis  was  a  fymbolical  image  of  the  patriaich,  Jo- 

c  I'ie.  in  his  reign,  a  calf  was  placed  amongit  feph  1  and  has  fupported  his  opinion  with  all  hia 

t:-'  p'jds,  and  named  Apir.**    And  in  the  Biblio-  erudition.    £>r  Bryant  apprehends  that  the  name 

t^a  of  Fahricius,  we  have  the  following  palTage:  of  Apit  was  an  Egyptian  term  for  a  father ;  that 

*"  It  WM  cuftomary  to  inaugurate  the  kings  of  £-  it  referred  to  the  patriatrch  Noah ;  and  that  the 

17'-  it  Memphis,,  in  the  temple  of  Apis.    They  crefcent  which  was  vii'ually  marked  on  the  fide  of 

i^rrbcrt  firft  initiated  in  the  myfteries,  and  were  the  animal,  was  a  repreCention  of  the  ark. 

■'Toufly  invcftcd ;  after  which,  they  were  per-  (IV.)  Apis,  the  bee,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 

B^voi  to  bear  the  yoke  of  God,  through  a  towiv  infedts  belonging  to  the  order  of  infcdta  hymen- 

k  a  piace  cdled  the  StmSuaryf  the  entrance  of  optera.    The  mouth  is  iurniihed  with  two  jaws» 

^\±  was  prohibited  to  the  profane.     There  and  a  probofcis  infolded  in  a  double  iheath  ;  the 

^  were  obliged  to  fwcar  that  they  would  nei-  wings  are  four  in  number,  the  two  foremoft  co- 

^tyioli^rt  months  nor  days  in  the  year,  and  that  verin^  tho(e  behind  when  at  reft :  In  the  anus  or 

<  hould  remain  compoied  of  365  days,  as  had  tail  ot  the  female  and  working  bets,  there  is  a 

^  eftabliihed  by  the  ancients."    From  thefe  hidden  (ting;    Thefe  infeds  are  dillinguiihed  into 

tTs  Mr  Savaiy,  m  his  letters  on  Eg)*pt,  infers,  feveral  fpedes,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  ge- 

^  Apis  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  new  nius,  talent,  manners,  and  difpofition.     Variety 

fA-.n  jiven  to  the  folar  year,  and  of  the  cycle  of  prevails  in  the  order  of  their  architedure,  and  in 

^  feon,  difcovered  at  the  lame  time.    This  dei-  the  nature  of  their  materials.    Some  live  in  focie- 

K  beiides,  bad  a  marked  relation  to  the  fwelling^  tr,  and  ihare  the  toils;  fuch  are  the  common  bee* 

<R  'j:c  NjIc,  as  is  teltified  by  a  great  numlxu:  of  Others  dwell  and  work  in  folituxle,  building  the 

^unaiii.    The  new  moon  which  followed  the  cradles  of  their  families;  as  tlie  leaf  cutter  bee 

k-aaia:  folftice,  was  the  aera  of  this  pheuoinenou,  docs  with  the  rofe  tree  leaf;  the  upholfterer  with 

^  •Mich  the  eyes  of  every  body  were  fixed :  And  the  gaudy  tapeftry  of  the  com  rofe ;  the  mafon 

P.I./  ipeaks  as  follows  on  this  fubied:  **  Apis  bee  \nth  a  plafler,  the  wood  piercer  with  (aw 

J*i  Jn  his  right  fide  a  white  mark,  reprcfenting  duft.    All  are  employed  in  their  little  hermitage, 

l<  c^Soatt ;  this  mark  (continues  j^ian)  indi-  with  the  care  Of  providing  for  their  offspring. — 

^«1  the  commencement  of  the  inundation."    If  The  fpccies  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  are  no  tew- 

^:ti  pofljbrcd  the  cfaaraderiftic  fi^s  which  pro-  er  than  55 ;  of  which  the  following  arc  the  moit 

^Ihu  divine  origin,  he  promifed  fertility  and  a-  remarkable: 

^odincc  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    It  fcems  de-  (i.)  Apis  brasilianojiuk,  or  pale  red  hairy 

^»^nud9  therefiote,  Mr  Savary  adds,  that  this  bee,  with  the  bafis  of  the  thighs  black;    This  is 

^cd  bull,  the  guardian  of  the  folar  year  of  365  a  very  large  bee,  every  where  covered  with  a  tcf- 

«yH  was  alio  regarded  as  the  genius  who  prefi-  taceous  itm.    It  is  a  native  of  America. 

«fl  WO'  the  overfiowing  of  the  river.     The  (1.)  Apis  car^osa  is  a  yellowilh  haxrf  bee; 

P^dU,  by  fixing  the  courfe  of  his  life  £0  is  years,  and  the  feet  and  fi-ont  are  of  a  bright  yellow  co« 

ttd  by  makJa^  the  ioftalktion  of  a  new  Apis,  lour*    It  builds  in  the  rottca  trees  of  JBurope. 

(3.)  Ant 
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per  lip  being  infk?(5te<l  and  of  a  corBcsi  (hape,  a 
by  the  belly  beinp  inveftcd  with  bluiflt  Ultg.  T^ 
build  their  nefts  in  high  Tandy  grounds,  and  tbd 
is  but  one  young  in  each  ndt. 

II.  Apis  tkrrestris  is  black  and  hairy,  vtit 
a  white  belt  round  the  bread,  and  a  white  umi 
it  builds  its  nell  very  deep  in  the  earth. 

II.  Apis  varikgata:  The  breaft  and  U\\ 
are  variegated  with  white  and  black  Ipot'^ ;  \i 


(s.)  A?is  ^ENTtTNCULARis,Ieafcutter,orblack 
bee,  having  its  belly  covered  with  yellow  down. 
The  nefts  of  this  fpecies  are  made  of  leave*)  cu- 
rioufly  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  matt  or  quilt.^ — 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  leaf  cutting 
bees,  all  equally  induflrious.  They  dig  into  the 
ground,  and  build  their  nefts,  of  which  fome 
have  the  form  and  fize  of  thimbles  initrted  one 
within  another,  others  the  fize  and  Ihape  of  goofe 

quills.  Thefe  nefts  are  compofed  of  pieces  of  le^s  are  of  an  iron  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  f  iroj^ 
leaves.  Each  fort  of  bees  cut  into  its  own  mate-  This  fpecies  flecps  in  the  geranium  ph^iii,  i 
rials ;  fome  the  rofe  tree  leaf,  others  the  horfe  fpotted  crane's  bill, 
chefnut.  A  careful  obferver  may  difcoviir  rofe  .  13.  Apis  violacf.a  isaredbce, andTer;h:.:r 
tree  leaves,  cut  as  it  were,  with  a  pinking  iron  ;  with  bluilh  wings.  It  is  a  iiative  of  Europe,  'rt 
and  there  he  may  procure  himfelf  the  pleafure  of  violacea  is  faid  to  perforate  trees,  and  hollow  fM 
feeing  with  what  dexterity  a  bee,  deftitute  of  a-  out  in  a  longitudinal  dircdicin  ;  they  bty in  to  hu. 
ny  mathematical  inftrumcnt,  cuts  out  a  circular  their  cells  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  holr^,  aD(^'i( 
piece,  fit  to  be  either  the  bottom  or  the  lid  of  pofite  an  egg  in  each  cell,  which  is  compoial  1 
one  of  thofe  nefts ;  others  it  cuts  /out  into  ovals  the  farina  of  plants,  and  honey  or  a  kindor  giair 
and  femi-ovals,  which  fonn  the  fides  of  the  nefts,  *  APISH,  adj.  [from  a/^e*]  i.  Having  the  qi 
into  each  of  which  it  depofits  one  c^^  with  ready 
prepared  vitftuals. 

4.  Apis  dentata,  or  ftiining  green  bee,  with 
black  wings,  and  a  kind  of  teeth  on  the  hind  thighs* 
The  tongue  of  this  bee  is  as  long  as  its  body. 
•  5.  Apis  Ferruginea,  or  Imooth  black  bee, 
with  the  feelers,  mouth,  belly,  and  feet,  of  an  iron 
colour.  This  is  a  fmall  bee,  and  Ifuppofed  to  be 
of  an  jntermediate  kind  between  the  bee  and  wafp. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

6.  Apis  flom somn is,  or  Uack  bee  with  a  cy- 
lindrical incurvated  belly,  having  too  tooth-like 
protuberances  at  the  anus,  and  a  kind  of  prickles  on 
the  hind  legs.  This  bee  fleeps  in  flowers ;  whence 
the  name. 

7-  Apis  lapidaria,  or  red  hairy  bee,  with  a 
yellow  anus,  biulds  in  holes  of  rocks. 

8.  Apis  mellifica,  or  domeftic  honey-bee. 
But  the  particulars  concerning  this  valuable  fpe- 
cies  are  fo  numerous  and  inttrefting  as  to  require 
2  fep^rate  article  for  their  detail ;  which  the  reader 
will  therefore  find  at  due  length  under  the  Englilh 
name,  Bee. 

9.  Apis  muscohuM,  or  yellow  hairy  bee  with 
aiwhite  belly,  builds  in  molTy  grounds.  The  (kill 
difplayod  by  thefe  builders  is  admirable.  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  feeing  their  operations, 
let  a  neft  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  mofs  convey- 
ed to  a  diftance.  The  bees  will  be  fcen  to  form 
themfelves  into  a  chain,  from  their  neft  to  the 
place  where  the  mofs  has  been  laid.  The  formuft 
lays  hold  of  fome  with  her  teeth,  clears  it  bit  by 
bit  \\'ith  her  feet  (which  oircumft:ance  has  alfo 
procured  them  the  name  of  c.trMn;(  ^^«>)  then, 
by  the  help  of  her  feet,  Ihe  drives  the  unravelled 
mofs  under  her  belly ;  the  fecond,  in  like  manner, 
pulhcs  it  on  to  the  third.  Thus  there  is  formed 
an  uninterrupted  chain  of  mofs,  which  is  wrought 
and  interwoven  with  the  greateft  dexterity  by  thofe 
that  abide  by  the  neft  ;  and.  that  their  neft  may 
not  he  the  fport  of  the  winds,  and  may  iheitcr 
them  from  rain,  they  throw  an  arch  over  it,  which  of  Britain ;  and 
they  compofe  with  a  kind  of  wax,  tentaceous,  4.  Apium  PRTROsELiiiuM,orcoininonparfi<;f 
though  thin  in  fubftance,  which  is  neither  the  un-  a  native  of  Sardinia. 
wi\)u^,'lit  bees  wax  nor  the  real  wax.  DilFolvcd  ia  (II.)Apium,  medicinal  usSs  of,  &c.  Theroot 
oil  of  turpentine,  it  may  be  ufcd  in  taking  off  inb-  and  feeds  of  the  pe^roj'dimtm  are  ufed  in  mcdiciK 
orcflious.  The  root  of  p.'rfky  u    »ne  of  the  fiveapenew 

Apis  RosT&ATA  is  diftinguiihcd  by  the  uj^    rgots^  aiui  in  thx»  intention  is  Jbrnctimrs  gadc-  u 

ii)^ 


Uties  of  an  ape ;  imitative. — 

Report  of  faftiions  in  proud  Ital^, 
Whole  laanncrs  ftiil  are  tardy,  aptjh  natioa 
Limps  after,  in  bafe  auk  ward  imitalioD. 

SoakeJp€af 
2.  Foppifh  ;  affedled. — 

Becaufe  1  eannot  flatter,  and  look  fair, 
'  Duck  with  French  nods  and  opiflt  courteff, 
I  muft  be  held  a  raqcorous  enemy.  Shakc\ 
^.  Silly :  trifling  ;  infignificantd — ^Aii  this  is  N 
api/h  fophiftry  ;  and,  to  give  it  a  name  dirioc  an 
excellent,  is  abufive  and  unjuft.  GianwUe, 
4.  Wanton  \  playfuL-r- 

Gloomy  fits  the  queen  ; 
Till  happy  chance  reverts  the  cruel  fcene ; 
And  op[/h  folly,  with  hef  wild  refort 
Of  wit  and  jeft,  difturbs  the  fokmn  court, 

Pm 

*  APISHLY.  adv.  [from  api/b.]  In  in  apil 
manner ;  fot)piftily  ;  conceitedly. 

*  APISHNES3.  n,f.  [from  npl/h]  Mimickry 
foppery  ;  infignificance  ;  playful nete. 

APiTCOMB,  a  finall  town  in  Somerfeti^rt 
near  Caftle-Carcy. 

APITES,  APiTisviNUM,  [from««'<^,  thef'i» 
trecf]  perry,  wine  of  pears.  It  is  thus  prej>;irf 
by  fome  :  Cut  and  pound  the  pearSf  and  h.nio 
pre  fled  out  the  jnice,  to  every  12  pints  thereof  J^i 
one  pint  of  honey,  and  let  it  ferment. 

*  APllTA  r.  adv.  [a  word  formed  from  ih 
motion.)  With  tjuick  palpitation.— O  ther«  b 
comes — ^Welcome  my  bully,  my  buck :  agad,  b 
heart  has  gone  apitpat  for  you.  Congmry 

(I.)  APIUM,  PARSLEY  :  A  genus  of  the  djgyiiii 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dafs  of  piantj 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  imder  the  4<y 
order,  Umbfltata:,  1  he  fruit  is  of  an  oval  ihip^ 
and  ftreaked  ;  the  involucrum  confifts  oi  one  k^J 
and  the  petals  are  inflected.  I'hcre  are  oniy  tH 
fpecies,  the  culture  of  which  are  well  knovrn,  ^n 

I.  ApiUM  GS.AVBOLENS,   OF   filudlagC,  a  UAllVl 


UwO    twta   mklorlwovlluie    kil br  pMinr  ChtrCimliciiium  «.,gfn  c~,^~» 
K .     -ahusulirillaUKtiitWl    jUii  Aitni  «ni(u,  ftnm  *■  hniiii  knit  Hid  n 

plm  ol  tors  ID  Ui^  Eddh       Al^OH10<r[^ 


^  "pboH.       lEc    hcra.  OViillit-inin,KiiMj.bWilnnl»li                Hk    .   Ji 

„                     _«  sF  UiiH  EnsEfti  tiU^n.  uniaii  IblhraocodbcSnitf  Osd-ufta  In 

,  LwDblbn  DorH  kil-ni^i  i.in  lit MM^ii*.  «•«'. tW. ^ifc B«li 

^A    "       br  QUI  OUinanh      .  In  iMs,  >«  |i.|  AruciLrr.i,  IhMl  ^~Mb.  u  rtmlj 


i:s-- 


diliiiifuili  hii*  Inn  Jobi  Ebc  Buut, 

[|*w  Jd(M>.  '  of  Si  Cyia  of  Jmi&ksi ;  but  JuUd.  [rcBEin, 

t       ^"^  iJ^  "^      *"a'tfA  ^  itK-    OHgcD,  CnriBi,  Clouu  of  ATeondjU,  Tnlul- 

SlSS*™^/^°l"  lnluilin,i=-         huftimjlTTCuntiinnliisilHluniirfhollfclhit  [.  fif'W 

™W»>        u4l        i,fcnicLi;ii..U.     IttApoilnifci-MlMinc  uiil  coDODicl.    Tb.  P  'P     iH 

J™'P=>fc     iMii»o<(Dki.baM,   i(iiKi!7iifc«!»i*.o£"cbnFim.Ilmii«BnI  I  I    Vk 

"    "Jl« 
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air  art  inHrj^lion  to  the  bid: ops  of  the  feven 
churches  of  Afia  Minor.  The  fifteen  following 
chapters  contain  the  perfecutions  which  the  church 
xcas  to  futTer  fr-om  the  Jews,  heretics,  and  Roman 
emperors.  Next,  St  John  prophefies  of  the  ven- 
gertnce  of  God,  which  he  will  exercife  ac::ainft  thofe 
perfecutors,  a^^ainlVthe  Roman  empire,  and  the 
city  of  Rome  ;  which,  as  the  Protcftants  luppofe, 
be  dcfcribcs,  under  the  name  of  Babylon,  the  grcnt 
^vhore,  feated  upon  leven  hills.  In  the  lafV  place, 
the  19th,  20th,  lift,  and  aid  chapters,  defcribc 
tfie  triumph  of  the  church  over  its  enemies,  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  happinefs  of  the 
church  tnumphant.  "  It  is  a  part  of  this  pro- 
phecy, (favs  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,)  that  it  should  not 
Be  underftood  before  the  laiV  age  of  the  world; 
and  therefore  it  m.akes  for  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
phecy, that  it  is  not  yet  underflood.  The  fdly 
of  interpreters  has  been  to  for*frl  tlmc^  and  things 
by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God  dc'rj^ned  to  make 
them  prophets.  By  this  rafhntis  they  have  not 
only  ey.poicd  thcmfelves,  but  brou-^ht  ihc  prophe- 
cy alfo  into  contempt.  The  de.'^r'n  of  God  wris 
much  otherwife :  He  gave  this  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Teflament,  not  to  gratify  men's 
curiofities,  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things  : 
but  tliat,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  events  ;  and  his  own  providence, 
not  the  interoreter's  wifdom,  be  then  manifeftcd 
lliereliy  to  the  woild.  And  there  is  alixady  fo 
much  of  the  prophecy  ftiffiUed,  that  as  many  as 
will  take  pains  in  this  ftudy  may  fee  fuflficient  in- 
ftances  of  God's  providence." 

(3.)  ApocXlypses,  VARIOUS.  There  have  been 
feveral  othe**^  work's  publi/Ticd  under  the  title  of 
ApQcaU'tfcs,  Soi'omcn  mentions,  a  book  ufed  in 
tliC  churches  of  Paicflinc,  called  tlic  ApocaJvpf.'y 
or  Rci't'Iai'-irj  of  St  Prt.-r.  He  alfo  menlions  an 
Apocalypfe  of  St  Paul  ;  which  the  Coplitae  retain 
to  this  day.  Eiifcbius  .c^fo  fpcaks  of  both  thefe 
Apocilypfc.^.  St  Fpiphanius  mcr.tions  Jti  Apo- 
calypfe  of  Adam  ;  Nicephonis,  an  Apoc;^lynre  of 
Ffdras  ;  Gratian  snd  Cedrenus,  an  Apocalypfc  of 
Mofes,  another  of  St  Thomas,  and  another  of 
St  Stephen  ;  St  Jerom,  an  Apocrlypfe  of  Elias. 
Pvjmhyry,  in  his  life  of  Plot  in,  makes  mention  of 
th*?  Apocal)-pfe  or  Revelations  of  Zorcafter,  Zcf- 
tii'^n,  Nicothacu?,  Allogencs,  &C. 

*  APOCALYPTICAL.  ^/iV.  [from  rrpornhp/r,] 
Concerning  fcveiat'on ;  containing  revelation. — 
If  we  could  underfliid  that  fcene,  at  the  opening 
of  this  {i:>o:aiyf^t!ra}  theatre,  we  fhould  find  it  a 
r  prefentation  ot  the  mnicfty  of  cur  Savioiu*. — 
ij.  rrf/'j  The  or?  (j.^rV  Fr,rfh, 

*  APOCALYPTICALLY,  ad-j.  [from  apoca^ 
lytt'ua!.']  Li  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reveal  fomc- 
thin^  fecrct. 

APOCARITES,  [from  ct-aixu:^,  T  cut  off,]  in 
ccclcfiaftical  hiftory,  denote  tht^fe  who  aflcrted 
that  the  human  foul  is  \r\rt  os  or  derived  from, 
the  fun^'trnce  of  God.  They  arc  ranked  as  z.  bra'hch 
of  l^r  Nf.i'i'cheans. 

APOCA!a»ASUM,  in  nitural  hi^ory,  a  nnmc 

f  iven  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  poifonous  drug, 

C'.liLd  r.lfo  fomctimes  Hmply  cnrfia/um.  It  was  the 

^xudation  of  a  tree  j^rowirp^  '.n  the  country  of 

AbyiTmcf,  and  was  fo  like  the  fineit  myrrh, 

ll  \v«id  ofitn  mixed  vritii  it,  and  many  Uvea 
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were  loft  by  adminiftering  it  as  myrA.  The  woo 
of  the  tree  which  produced  it  was  alfo  poifonou 
though  in  a  lefs  deirree. 

(i.)  APOCATASTASIS,  [from  mw$*mi,rrfa, 
refbore,]  denotes  the  entire  reftitution,  or  rtdinti 
gration  of  a  thing.  In  this  fcnfe,  we  read  of  tf 
apocataftafis  of  the  world,  or  of  all  things. 

(2.)  Apocatastasis,  in  aftronomy, the  pcnc 
of  a  planet,  or  the  time  wherein  it  returns  to  tl 
fame  point  of  the  zodiac  from  which  it  fet  out. 

(3.)  ApocATASTAsrs,  fu  mcdicine,  the  fubfii 
ing,  or  finking  of  a  thing  ;  fuch  as,  of  tumors,  k 

APOCATHARSIS,  the  fame  with  Catk^i 
sjs,  or  expurgation. 

APOCHA,  [from  »w  and  *x^t  I  harf,]  in  m 
bw,  an  acquittance,  or  receipt  given  by  the  cn-dilc 
to  his  debtor  for  money  paid  :  in  which  ienlc,  tt 
word  ftands  contradiftmguifhed  fit>m  ant.ipixK 
which  is  given  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor. 

APOCHA LISMA,  )  [from  ««*  and  ^i/a.^,  1 1 

APOCHYLISMA,  )  trad  the  juice,]  in  pha 
macy,  the  infpiflated  iuice  of  vegetables. 

APOCLASM,  in  funjery,  the  breaking  off  1 
anv  part  of  the  body. 

^  APOCOPE.  >;./.  [«««#«•«.]  A  figure  inprar 
mar,  when  the  laft  letter  or  fyllablc  of  a  word 
taketi  away  ;  as,  h^^tni,  for  ifigmii  ;  apeplfxy  fi 

APbCRISARIUS,  or  >  [from  ««-,««.<*.',  i\ 
(i.)  APOCRI§lARlUS,  5  fwer,]  m  ajniqiiitj 
an  officer  appointed  to  deliver  the  mcflagcs,  ordei 
and  anfn'ers,of  aprince  or  emperor.  HewasnlioU 
emperor's  chancellor,  rmd  kept  the  fcal.  Zoi  in| 
defines  apocri/arius^  fccretary  for  foreign  aPiif^ 
being  the  fame  with  what  Vopifcu8>  in  the  life 
Aurelian,  calls  notarhs  frcretonnn, 

(2.)  Apocrisiarius,  in  ecclefiafiical  a/aii 
was  approv>riated  to  the  pope's  deputy,  vlio  t 
fided  at  Conflantinop'e  to  receive  the  po]>t's  fl 
dcrr.,  and  the  emperor's  anfwer.  8t  Gre^^ry  \ti 
;rpocriliary  of  pope  Pel agi us, 'when  hecomoo!^ 
his  morals  on  Job.  The  apocrifiary  djd  the  ctTij 
of  the  modem  mmtict.  Somethnes  he  htld  t 
rank  of  the  pope's  UiaU,  The  inftitution  of  t 
oflice  fccms  to  have  tx^en  in  the  time  of  Conl^S] 
tine,  or  not  loiTg  after,  when  the  emperors  h:? 


0 


become  Chrrilians,  foreign  churches  had  mo 
cafion  to  promote  their  fuits  at  court.  ^Ve  ?• 
the  office  ellablifhed  by  law  in  the  time  01  1^ ' 
nian.  It  was  ordered,  that  as  no  bifliop  w3n  '^  \ 
long  abteiit  tHoin  his  church  without  ffjfcial  ^:n 
mand  from  the  emperor,  if  aiiy  one  had  <ici^  \ 
to  iierociate  any  eccleliaftical  caufc  at  ccr.^i  ^ 
fhcr!]d  prefer  his  petition  by  the  apoci  iiuivi  \ 
his  church.  Almoll  every  monaftery  had  it-  ■ 'j 
cnjiarhis  Hkcwrfe,  whofc  bufincfs  wiu^i  not  to  n '  I 
in  the  royal  city,  as  the  former  did,  but  to  re*  I 
prodors  for  their  monai^ery,  or  any  member  of  ■ 
when  they  had  occafion  to  enter  any  appear '.:' 
at  law,  btfoi-e  the  bifhop,  under  whofe  jun<^ '^ 
tion  they  were.  The  herefies  of  the  Monotru !'u^ 
and  the  Iconoclafts,  broke  off  the  cuftom  ct  nJ 
ring  a  papal  apocrifiary  at  Gonftantinople. 

APOCRISIA,  in  phyfic,  the  ejcaiou  of  lupc 
fluities  out  of  the  body. 

APOCRISIS,  [«.=r*.x;,<r«p,]  literally  denotes  an  ij 
fWer.  UTid«r  ^!»  denomination  were  .inc-''*l 
iaduded,  net  only  the  refcripts'Oif.tihc  ci^r^*^' 


.        B|llbl^>te^^«lillE,ll>Ll.inl     ![ld«Ju£^, ,_— 

■"*'       A  iRvlM  vi^ifiii^iliiJi  1RIIM   *  iHgr,  bcciDk  the  iicisiU  bilk'-<i3 


j*«^>aUp.t>cliI>llll>ijHaiiM,  rid  su  .^uL-annd,  ilunc  wilh  da  VUiull.  (Ikl 

■d  SoioBuB,  bfhd,  fecddUOtf  ui»  %  huL    Tlb-y  ire  ^th  didbm  ud  Dmuil  lo  ine 

'Ut  TfarrOddro,  tltftor^' Ailiih-  bipi  of  flK  blldl  tivGL    In  AnHJuid  iktr  Iiarc 

■L    "^"°  5^ '^V'fl- '^  ^  ^  "^  CluabAlakCruLuUBllK(l0vvi*andlLknlu4i|^ 

u  b  Ch  ^Bi  1  Dnwr  IS  IhfA  tiCa  J  v  t  ficl  Ulfa,  liirin; 

^*Mal»^  W^J  <^  iJ^ililnii,  Ji4  £nd  oitifailfnlln^ 


««u,  loin,  it.  (iuili(  biX^'ftwn  lum  uksir  musliy-  Ttitit 


|||r 


t};  .if: 
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mk  two  irarieties  of  this ;  one  with  a  purple*  and  «*•)»»»]  denotes  tlnn^  without  feet,     ^eologff 

the  other  with  a  white  flower.    The  roots  creep  apply  the  name  to  a  fiibulous  fort  of  birds,  £u 

vtTf  much,  and  hy  them  only  it  is  propagated ;  to  be  found  in.  fome  of  Che  iflands  of  the  nr 

£w  it  feldom  produces  any  fee^s  either  in  the  gar-  world,  which  being  entjitlr  without  feet,  iuppoi 

dens  where  it  is  cultivated,  or  in  thofe  places  themfelves  on  the  brancnes  of  trees,  by  the 

where  it  grows  naturally.     Mr  Miller  telk  us»  crooked  bills.    The  Germans  and  Dutch  hart  a 

that  he  bad  been  a^ured  by  a  very  curious  bota^  t>  their  apodesj  a  fort  of  birds,  fomewhat  Ht 

su^i  who  rcfided  many  years  at  Venice,  and  con-  fwallows,  whofe  legs  and  feet*  are  fo  very  (ins] 

ftantiy  went  to  the  fpot  leveral  times  in  the  feafon  that  they  feem  rather  Conned  for  creeping  th2 

to  ]>rocure  the  feeds,  had  any  been  produced,  running. 

that  he  never  could  find  any  pods  formed  on  the  (s.)  A?oi>bs,  in  the  linnean  fyi^em,  the  nan 

^ants.    The  ftalks  rif(  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  the  firft  cider  of  filhes,  or  thofe  which  ha< 

fire  garaifhed  with  fmooth  oval  leaves  placed  op«  90  belly  fins.    See  ZoologV. 

pofite  I  the  flowers  grow  «t  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  APODICTIC.    See  next  artide. 

in  fma]}  umbels,  and  make  a  very  pretty  appear-  *  APODICTIGAL.  laJf,  [from  «vclu|ir,  cvidfl 

ince.    The  flowers  appear  in  July  and  Auguft.  truth ;  demonftration.]    l)cmoitftrative';  evidci 

This  fpecies  b  hardy  enough  to  live  in  England  in  .beyond   contradidion.— -Holding   sa  efoiBk 

tli;  open  air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  warm  Q-  knowledge,  and  an aflured  knowledge  of  it;  vfiil 

tuation  and.dry  foil.    The  belt  time  for  removing  to  perfuxle  their  apprehenfions  otherwife,  vere 

and  planting  its  roots  is  in  fpring,  juft  before  they  make  an  Euclid  believe,  that  thet^  were  more  Uu 

begin  to  pufh  out  new  ftalks.  one  centre  in  a  circle.  Brvum*!  Vulgar  Errwn,- 

4.  Apocynum  yiLiosuM,  a  native  of  Vera  We  can  (ay  all  at  the  number  three;  thereforttJ 

Cruz.  (See  N*  x.)  This  and  the  two  faft  fpedeS  world  is  perfe^^.  Tobit  went,  and  bis  dogfo!low< 

are  propagated  by  feeds,  but  are  fo  tender  as  to  him ;  therefore  there  is  a  world  in  the  moon,  we 

lequire  bemg  kept  conilantly  in  a  ftove.  an  argument  as  apodiiiHeaL  Giwnnlie. 

(II.)  Apocynum,  usbs  of  THb.   All  the  fpc-  '  (i.)  APODIOXTS,  in  logic,  [from  mriUwm^  * 

ciesof  this  plant  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  which  exclude,}  the  rejection  of  fuch  things  as  do  n 

flows  out  from  any  part  of  their  ftaiks  and  leaves  hecefnuily  belong  to  the  queition  to  be  coniiclere 

when  they  are  broken :  this  is  generally  fuppofed  *(2.)  ApODioxas,  in  thctoric,  a  figure  wherd 

to  be  hurtful  if  taken  inwardly*  but  doth  not  bli£-  we  either  pafs  over  a'thir(g  nightly,  or  refer  tid 

ter  the  (kin  when  applied  to  it,  as  the  juice  of  iiig  of  it  to  fome  other  tim^  or  place.    It  is  caDi 

fpuive  and  other  acrid  plants  do.    The  pods  of  all  by  Latin  writers,  'rejeBio  ;  e.  g.  ^d  ego  ffiujii 

the  lorts  are  filled  with  feeds,  which  are  for  the  Ih/endaniy  juJkfs?  Sqiudefh  debeo^  b^e. 

moft  part  compreflcd  and  lie  over  one  another  (i.)  •APODIXIS.  «./  [«m>«ifif.j  Demonlh 

imbricatintj  like  thte  tiles  of  a  hou(e;*thefc  have    tioa.  Did.    \  

each  a  long  plunrc  bf  a  cottony  down  faftened  tp  '  (i.)  Apodixis,  in  rhetoric,  an  evident  proof 

their  crowns,  by  which  when  the  pods  are  ripe  a  point;    We  have  feveral  books  extant  undtr  tl 

and  open,  the  ibeds  are  wafted  by  the  wind  to  a  names  of  apodhtes^  and  fome  by  way  of  aofitf 

confiderable  dift«nce,  fo  that  the  plants  become  to  thefe,  under  that  of  antapodixfs.                < 

very  troublefomtf  weeds.    This 'down  is  in*  great  •  '(.'*.)  Apodixis,  in  writers  of  the  middle  a^ 

efteem  in  Franco,  for  ftuffing  of  cafy  chairs,  ma«  a  receipt  for  money  paid;   ''^   "                      \ 

king  quilts,  &c.  for  it  is  fexcecdingly  light  and  e-  ■   APODOSTS,  [fiftim  mwi^X^fUy  I  apply,  in  ^ 

laftic.    It  is  called  by  the  French  dtlawad;  and  toric,]  makes  tiic  third  part  of  a  complete  tvxi 

might  probably  become  a  vendible  commodity  id  um,  being  properly  the  application,  or  reftrictk 

England,  were  people  attentive  to  the  colleding  of  the  protafis.;^-  The  apodofiais  the  fame  wtI 

of  tt  in  Jamaica  where  the  plants  are  found  ifl  what  is  othervirife  called  aan^s^  'and  ftasds  op{^ 

plenty.         *                                                *        -  fed  to  protafis;  r.  ^k  {frotafis^}-^  brauchc?  I 

APODACRYTICA,   [from  «w»  and  ^"r*  a  hiftofyarcneceflaryfor  aftudcnt;Y'«''!A^'*'^J 

tear,]  in  pharmacy,  medicines  propef  to  excite  that  without  thefe, .  he  can  never  make  any  co« 

tears.    Some  alfo  ufe  the  term  for  remedies  pro*  derable  figure  ;  Capodq/is^)  but  Uterarjr  hiftoiT' 

per  to  fupprefs  tears.    .     .  •  of  a  more  (pedal  ufe*  'which  i^otnmends  it,  ■ 

APODECTJE,  (from  «w»}f;t:«f^#,  1  receive,]  in  Apodofis  is  alfo  ufeft,  in  fpeaking  of  fimiles,  I 

antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to  ten  genenu  re«  that  part  which  makes  the  application  of  tbeia* 

ceivers,  appointed  by  the  Athenians,  to  recci^  APODYTERIUM,  [from.«»»Wii.,  to  uDdie|] 

the  public  revenues,*  taxes,  debts,  and  the  like,  hi  anti()uity,  an  apartment  at  the  entrance  of  ban 

The  apbdedae  had  alfo  a  power  to  decide  contrx^  whgrein  perfons  dreffed  and  undrefled.*           I 

yerfies  arifing.  in  relation  to  money  and  taxes,  2^1  :  •  APOG-ffiON. )  9.  /  irom  «»•,  fit)in,  * 

but  thofe  of  the  moft  difficult  nature  and  highcl);  *  APOGEE.  >>»,  the  earth.]  A  point  J 
concern;  which  were  referved  to  the  courts  of  jtt^       *APOGEUM.  J  the  heavens,  m  ^^^^^^J 

liicature.  ^         .     .  fun^  or  a  pl«iet,  is  aj  the  grcateft  diftance  poiW 

APODECTJEI,  in  the-  Athenian  government,  from  the  earth  in  its  whole  revolution.   Il^c  ; 
officers  appointed  to  fee  that  the  meaiures  of  com    aient  aftronomers  regarding  ttre  eiuth  as  the 
werejuft.  .-•                                                      \   of  the  fyftcm,  chiefly. regarded  tiie  apoga^ 

APODEMICA,  [from  mr^n^n^,  1  travel,]  the  perigaeon,  which  the  modems,  making  the  i 
do<5lrine  or  fcience  of  travelHngi  either  for  know^    the  centre,  change  for  the  aphelion  and  pcrihe 
)edge  or  devotion*    J.  Meraker  publillied  an  Apo»    Cbamben^^ 

demicaf  and  Ranzovius  a  Mefhoduj  apodemica.  Thy  fin.is  lii  his  apog^ton  placedi            ^ 

(i.)  APODES,  in  a  general  fenle>  |;from  «,  an4  '^ 


rrhijocin  frna  Ffnit-    V  iudisiaUflu  piwdtal  .lufrdt  Iht  drciiD4  of  Ei>* 

^nUdulSlhcAn  jodnii  wiinUMkeM  x*  bra  ftlriy™- 

HrfE Oruitfv  AiaHo of  titf  qDyhcdicrBdlactalhf  ivEnttipdlriAlt  brtdiLb 

tanm*  kid  Ofn  far  tb  Mm  nbn  tke  ?*  'jS**  ,™i'?!"™'*i'  "*  ™''""  '*  *•" 

jMi>*9Mich(wlthpO«rordoquen».  nw-  »uwHD(lrH|uiuif^laT(WD]vt*i^iD(ton(. 

k  DWInH  udpoeuT,  Ibc  riiAh  wih  thA  Apdlodriwd^ihiii  hv  h*d  tj*ai  vvimlair  ad- 

Dbo.    to   ■  k<rfahliirtklli«in)iiii|lkt  •ulwci  cl  tii  uuim^.  Dm  Hirir'i  it^ 

■rnu  11.11      «  n  h"  ran  Onn,  hul  Ihm  miJoytd  Mk  tii  onmli  »d  IUi(in  "  p^rtOnn- 

k^  hot  bbtial  irfL  TflbrGirrk  ApullDwai  B^upHlhd  tr#niA[Mi  fe  Ihol,  if  br  wa  d^' 

^nlv      oDdD^iif  of  at  miAlt  K  W4  bt-  IM  iTiF  ulv  «f  bit  ■■DUIb,  he  would  be  Ktlt  ooic 

hT  IVr  rwj  «ilb  lum,  n  hi«  (npc^Lkini  IP  ^ulliOed  far  tbr  nnUHtton.     TFlc  Jud^eti  ip- 

^f,    biMn      fTT   wDfHa  tnd  Druftoun.    lliEi  Imf^icJ  d^  ApoOo^  mfoBijif,  ■ndordcird  AihLrd 

^^  ^'     avkSbbrtu  iidrD]iio41hillbrUDP  ApiJIa  ks  inOuirirbrlbr  Tnknn^thcdilpiifr,  nc:i'tf 

mofbM*     "      „         ■tMdEETpl  him  lUn  Sir  lii  prrioBptlMi.    Set  Hi  mil  i. 

_.«  u  >•  J^^  <-         iiLMiiiFirTina.  itiLiTii-  Piu&iiiH^  ■>!■  ApDOoicoiiTid  Uuduncrc 

laclllWIW  UrtltaioilBl  hHioir.  fn™,  «id  iSt  an  of  *ould^S» 'vjuiqiiinK* » ht pltlfti     DliWiv 

HDnbiclkeB-MidlhelinrE,  no  left  by  Ifac  'vilifiiraiai.au  A|K4lo,fooBivHiitiiic  ofThc 

„„, ■111'      tw  iDiiihbdoiiiBice,  IIhd  br  Ibe  ailodl.  mi^Jitb  wtldi  httid  hgml  fefiai,  boba 

4   3ir4     ^^'fl|*  v'^^'*^         (  >ir  T^f  d4^  ^bicb  bo  bad  Vttb  Pa,  ha  imporlHI  ih. 


■*    "„•(%*■      S^"  'J;*^lll;ill*I«bra,  Bhduiiitft  dablIulTI'>ldit>n^^"t!li>.thU  thr^ 

p^rtK*"               ,  V"  ■■"Won  »  lb*  iirombrd  liuno  nhilid]  bimilil  « ■!  mnVAl  ^r^**,  unj  tit  pne^to^  Pi- 

j    rtj*'^         \^   ^»*-^  "'o*™*<be&l4i:ofbi*rimftBn  ^  feTnir  thia.    'LIic i-it* o^ Ikt^nkrt,  vrbcrE  :rir  rdmouo 

d             « e*^  '^  ^^   ""^  EfP"*  ^P°^   '^  l^^lialt  apoB  i\iit  onclc*  weie  io  bra;  d«ri>rrod>  yrm  btnamtr 

*           ■tf'*'^"^  ^l^lwi  ile%iHdi4D4iBiiK(hir  Dibrpt  trtH,  tboie  who  culiirfid  Ibon  mir  ciUcd  ^ 


npgod  in  1  iBHiciJ  dirplHt  Dfimib  Oi 

>n.p»pkorKrfc£]rJiubn.  tdHtla 

ff  ■  BApIo  lir  upon  bii  EnOrv  Toured  bvt 

>h  ubni  III  bii  ftft,  nniEk  lUr  Om  ■ 


le  poen  md  mjiboliwilh  nib* 

."am 


Ktiutbj  kifdtnt  f* 

Hi  ApA  ud  Km)',  ~erc 
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Ciaftbeft  and  fatitilty  of  hU  difpontiony  was  (aid  moB  to  men*     This  ftatue  nof  *perhapB  jufU 

to  hare  fprung  fh>m  Mercury,  the  god  of  theft  claim  the  pntfercnce,  even  in  the  fupericr  an 

and  fraud*    Philammon  is  one  of  the  firft,  after  diftinguiihed  dafs  of  the  beft  renoains  of  all  ant 

ApoIlOy  upon  ^bulous  record,  as  a  vocal  per-  ouity.   There  are  about  20  ancient  ftatucs  whic 

former;  who  accompanied  himJTelf  with  the  found  toe  modems  have  diicovered  that  are  referred  t 

cf  the  lyre:  his  fon  was  the  celebrated  Thamyras,  the  firft  dafs,  and  coofidcred  each  as  the  chi< 

See  Tramyras.  beauty  in  its  kind. 

(4.)  Apollo,  worship  op.    Apollo  was  more  ^  (t.)  APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  gnunmi 

generally  revered  in  the  Pagan  world  than  any  o>  nan  of  Athens,  the  fon  of  Afdepiades  and  di 

^er  deity ;  having,  in  almoft  every  region  of  it,  ciple  of  Ariftarchus.    He  wrote  many  works  u 

temples,  orades.  and  feitivals,  as  innumerable  as  now  extant ;  but  his  moft  &mous  produdion  v; 

his  attributes.    The  wolf  and  hawk  were  confe-  his  Kbliotheca,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  gcd 

crated  to  him,  as  fymbds  of  his  piercing  eyes  $  The  work  confifted  of  %4  books,  out  only  thr< 

the  crow  and  the  raven,  becaufe  thefe  birds  were  are  now  in  bein^.    Several  other  pieces  of  his  i|g 

fuppo&d  to  have  by  inltindt  the  fiiculty  of  pre-  are  to  be  found  in  Fabridus's  Bibiiotbecs  Grjttt, 

didtion;  the  laurel,  from  a  perfuafion  that  tbofe  (2.)  Apollodorus,  a  famous  painter  of  A 

who  flept  with  fome  branches  of  that  tree  under  thensi  who  about  A.  A*  C.  40S,  invented  the  t 

their  heads  received  certain  vapours,  which  ena-  of  mingling  colours,  and  of  exprefTing  lights  in 

Ucd  them  to  prophefy.    The  cock  was  confecra-  fhades.    He  was  admired  aLfo  f^r  his  judidc* 

ted  to  him,  becaufe  by  his  crowing  he  announces  choice  of  fubjeds,  and  for  the  beauty  and  ftrengi 

the  rifing  of  the  fun ;  and  the  gratehopper  on  ac*  of  colouring  furpafied  all  the  mafters  that  wei 

count  of  his  fhiging  faculty,  which  was  fuppofed  before  him.    He  excelled  likewife  in  ftatuarjf. 

to  do  honour  to  the  eod  of  mufic.    Plato  fays  (j.)  Apollodorus,  a  native  ^Damatcus*  a 

that  the  grafshopper  ungs  all  fununer  without  eminent  archite^  under  Tnyan  and  Hodnan.  I 

food,  like  thofe  men  who,  dedicating  themfdves  had  the  dircdion  of  tlie  bridge  of  ftonc  y»\^v. 

to  the  Mufes,  forget  the  common  concerns  of  Trajan  ordered  to  be  built  over  the  Danube,  i 

Hfe.    The  fwan  was  regarded  by  the  andents  as  D.  XG4t  which  was  efteemod  the  moft  magnifica 

a  bird  (acred  to  Apollo  in  two  capadties;  firft,  as  of  all  the  works  of  that  cmjperor.    Adrian,  01 

bdng,  like  the  crow  and  raven,  gifted  with  the  day,  as  Trajan  was  difcournng  with  thisord 

^irit  of  predidtion  i  and,  idly,  for  his  extfaordi-  ted  upon  the  buildings  he  had  raifed  at  Roq 

nary  vocal  powers.    The  fweetnefs  of  his  ibng,  gave  his  judgment,  and  ihowed  be  undcrito^ 

c4>cdal]y  at  tfie  approach  of  death,  was  not  only  nothing  of  the  matter.   Apollodorus  turned  uM 

extolled  by  all  the  poets  of  antiquity,  but  by  hit-  him  bluntly,  and  (aid  to  him.  Go  paint  dtnu 

tcMrians,  philofophers,  and  fages ;  and  to  call  a  for  you  arc  very  ignorant  of  the  fubjeA  vt  i 

great  writer  the^^iMij*  of  his  age  and  nation,  waa  talking  upon.    Adrian  at  this  time  boafted  of  J: 

a  full  acknowledgement  of  his  fuperiority.    See  painting  citruls  weU.    This  infiilt  00ft  Apdlod 

Am  AS,  N^  15  $  I.  Thus  Horace  calls  Pindar  the  rus  his  life,  aften^ards. 

Thehankuan.  Plutarch,  who  was  him(elf  a  prieft  (i.)  APOLLONIA,  feafts  (acred  to  ApoHo,  \ 

of  Apouo,  in  his  <Ualogue  upon  mufic,  makes  one  ftituted  upon  the  following  occafion.  Apollo,  h 

of  his  interlocutors  fay,  that  an  invention  fo  ufe«  ving  vanquilhed  Python,  went  with  his  fiftcr  I] 

All  and  diaiming  could  never  have  been  the  work  ana  to  ^gialea ;  but,  being  driven  from  thfnc 

of  man,  but  muu  have  originated  from  fome  god,  he  removed  to  the  ifland  Crete.    The  JEgialt;^ 

fuch  as  Apollo  the  inventor  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  were  ibon  after  vifited  with  a  plague;  upon  wlic' 

improperly  attributed  to  Hyagnis,  Marfyas,  O-  confulting  the  foothfayers,  they  were  ordcKd  1 

lymptis,  and  others ;  and  the  proofs  he  urges  in  fend,  7  young  men  and  as  many  virgins,  to  i| 

nipport  of  this  affertion,  (how,  if  not  its  truth,  peafe  Ihefe  ddties  and  bring  them  back  into  the 

ct  leafl  that  it  was  the  common  opinion.    ^  All  country.   Apollo  and  Diana  bdng  thus  appeal 

dances  and  (acrifices,  fays  he,  ufed  in  honour  qf  returned  to  iEgialea:  in  memory  o£  which,  U*^ 

Apollo,  are  performed  to  the  found  of  flutes:  the  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pitbo,  the  godAt/s  ^fr^ 

ftatue  of  this  g(Al  at  Delos,  erc^ed  in  the  time  of  Juqfion  ;  whence  a  cuftom  arofe  of  chootlng  t^ 

Hercules,  had  in  its  right  hand  a  boiv ;  and  on  year  feven  yotmc  men,  and  as  many  Tir;giDs»  ] 

the  left  ftood  the  three  Graces,  who  were  fur«  go  as  it  were  in  learch  of  Apollo  and  Diana 

nifhed  with  three  kinds  of  inftruments ;  the  lyre,  (s.)  Apollonia,  in  geography,  a  profflontci 

the  flute,  and  the  fyrinx.    The  youth  alfo,  who  of  Africa,  upon  the  coaft  <^Gruinea,  near  il 

carries  the  laurel  of  Ten^  to  Delphos,  is  ac-  mouth  of  the  river  Mancu. 

companicd  by  one  playing  on  the  flute ;  and  the  .  pO  Apollonia,  the  name  of  a  colony  of  tJ 

&cred  prefents  formerly  fent  to  Delps  by  the  Hy«  Milenans  in  Thrace,  ftom  whkh  LucuQus  to(i 

]>erboreans>  were  conducted  thither  to  the  found  away  a  colofTus  of  Apollo,  ana  placed  it  in  ti 

of  lyres,  flutes,  and  fliepherds  pipes."    Callima*  capitol.    The  greateft  part  of  the  town  vss  f.1 

chus  wrote  a  hymn,  in  honour  or  Apollo,  which  ated  in  a  (mail  ifland  on  the  Euxine,  in  which  wj 

was  for  many  a^es  performed  among  the  Greeks,  a  temple  of  Apollo.    Pliny  iays  the  coloiTus  ^* 

at  their  religious  feftivals,  with  the  moft  enthufi-  30  cubits  high,  and  coft  500  talents, 

aftic  zeal.    For  a  tranllation  of  it.  See  Prior's  U-^O  Apollonia,  the  name  of  fcrenl  ctn 

poems.  andent  towns,  viz.  4.  in  Albania:  5.  in  Afia  ^t 

(II.)  Apollo  beltiosrf,  one  tn  the  firil  dais  nor,  on  the  coaft,  fuppofed  to  be  the  AiTos  mfl 

of  the  andent  ftatues.  The  excellence  of  this  fta^  tioned  in  the  A€tt  of  tlie  Apoltles  $  6.  in  Bai^ 

tue  conlilts  in  the  expreflTion  of  fomething  divine,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  called  by  the  An^ 

^hercaathRxeftvcccl  only  in  things  that  ar^  com-  fioiMadreaaiKl«  7.in  MaccdaDia»8*atinountM 
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n/Titf,  wa-  Dcifihiy  and  9.  Troeten  was  former-  flcih ;  not  wearing  fhoes,  letting  his  hair  grc\^'^ 

If  ailed  J/oJJonia.  and  wearing  nothing  but  linen.    He  f(X)n  after  fotl 

j     APOLLONIAN  HYPERBOLA  SLud  para&ola.  up  for  a  reformer  ot  mankind,  and, chofe  his  ha • 

I  See  HypEtBOkA,  Sec,  .  bitation  in  a  temple  of  JETculapius,  where  he  it. 

(i.^  APOLLONIUS,  author  of  the  yfrgonau-^  iaid  to  have  performed  many  wonderful  Cures^ 

tu,  i^innmed  the  rhddian,  from  the  place  of  Philoftratus  has  wrote  the  life  of  ApoHonius,  inl 

Imrid^nce,  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  a  native  of  which  there  are  numberlefs  fabulous  ftofles  re* 

.iknndria,  whtTc  he  is  fiid  to  have  recited  fomc.  counted  of  hiiu.    We  are  told  that  he  \wept  fivc^ 

Vrttioa  of  bis  poeai  whili  he  -was  yet  a  youth,  years  without  fpcaking ;  and  yet,  during  thi'a* 

bding  it  ill  received  by  his  countrymen,  he  re-  time,  that  he  ftopped  many  fcditions  in  Cilicia  an4 

tndio  Rhodes ;  where  he  is  conje(ftured  to  have  Pamphylia :  th^t  he  travelled,  and  fet  up  for  d 

pais^d  and  completed  his  work,  fupporting  him-  legiflator;  and  that  he  gave  out  th^t  he  under> 

iibr  t!ie  pr^feflion  of  rhetoric,  and  receiving  ftood  all  hr>guage9,  without  hanng  ever  learned 

t3a  the  Rhodians  the  freedom  of  tJicir  city.  .  He  tliem :  that  he  could  tell  the  thoughts  of  men,  andi 

Jibgth  returned,  with  conftderable  honour  to  underllood  the  oraqles  which  birds  gare  by  their 

j^  pUa  of  his  birth;  and  fucceededEratofthcnea  finging.    Th^  Heathens  were  fond  of  oppofin;* 

Q  toe  care  of  the  Alexandrian  Hbrary  in  the  reign  Xhz  pretended  miracles  of  this  nian  to  thofe  of 

c  Ptokmy  Eiiergetcs,  about  A.  A.  C.  446.    That  our  Saviouj  ;  and  by  a  trcatife  which  Eufebius 

prace  had  been  educated  by  the  famous  Ariftar-  wrote  againft  one  Hi^roclee,  we  find  thr^  the  drift^ 

c^s  aad  lirallcd  the  precaiing  foVereigns  of  his  of  the  htter,  in  the  treatife  which  Eufebiur.  re- 

; :<ral  fiunily  in  the  munidcent  encouragement  of  fotes,  fcems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  parallel  bc-, 

iarai!^.    Apollonius  was  a  difciple  of  the  poet  twixt  Jefus  Chrifb  and  Apollonius,  in  which  h^ 

CiTjinxhus;  but  their  connexion  ended  in  tlie  gives  Uie  preference  to  this  philbfopher.    Mr  i)ii 

^  Ticdcnt  enmity^  which  was  pi'obably  owing  rin  has  wrote  a  confutJitioh  of  Phlloftratus's  life 

1^  i'Wie  degree  of  contempt  exprdfed  by  Apollo-  of  Apollonius.    Apollonius  \'PTOtc  fomc  works; 

^ii  tar  Lh<rlight  compofitions  of  his  maAer.  The  viz.  foiir  books  of  judicial  allrology ;  a  treatife  u- 

«*i<  -Jork  of  ApoQonius  which  has  defcended  to  pon  the  (achfices,  Ihowing  what  was  proper  to, 

oofisnn  rimes  is  his  poem  above  mentioned,  in  be  offered  to  each  deity ;  and  a  great  number  ot 

•**'  booki,  on  the  Ar^ouautic  expedition.    Both  letters ;  all  of  which  are  now  lofC 

Wiacs  and  Quintilian  have  afligncd  to  thii        APOLLOS,  in  Scripture  hi  ft  ory,  ffje^^of  A- 

«<rt  the  mortifying  chara^er  of  mediocrity :  lexandria,  who  came  to  Ephefus,  during  the  ab- 

**  Bat  (£jyf  Mr  Haylcy)  there  lies  an  appeal  from  lencc  of  St  Paul,  who  was  gone  to  JeriiTalem  (A(!i^  * 

«  fcmcDce  of  the  moft  candid  and  enlightened  xviii.  24.)    ApoUos  vvas  an  elo<iuent  nian,  welt 

«itcs  to  the  voice  of  Nature ;  and  the  merit  of  verfed  in  tlic  Scriptures ;  and  fpoke  with  zeal  and 

Vjilonius  has  little  to  apprehend  from  the  deci-  fervour ;  but  knowing  nothing  but  the  baptifm  of 

t^  Of  this  ultimate  judge.    His  poems  abound  John,  he  wa^>  onlv  a  catechu::ien,  or  one  of  the 

D  lauuted  defcription,  and  irt  paflTa^ea  of  the  )ow€ft  order  of  Chrift'ans,  and  did  not  ;is  j€t  dif- 

^^  tender  and  pathetic  beauty.    How  finely  tinilly  know  the  ruyftcri^s  of  the  Chriftian  doc- 

P«^cdii  the  firft  fcttin^  forth  of  the  Argo !  and  trine.  .  However,  he  knew  that  Jefus  Chrift  was 

*'*  bfautifully  is  the  wife  of  Chiron  introduced,  the  Mcfiiah,  and  dcclai^  himfelf  openly  to  he 

tolir;?  up  the  little  Achilles  in  her  arms,  and  his  difciple.    When  therefore  he  vvas  come  to  E- 

™iflg  him  to  his  father  Pekus  as  he  (ailed  along  phefus,  he  began  to  fpe^lk  boldly  in  t\\i  fyna- 

«  ^z  I  But  the  chief  excellence  in  our  poet,  gogue,  nnd  to  fhow  that  Jefus  ^Va8  the  Chrift.    A- 

» tlic  fptrit  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  de-  ^^nila  and  Prifcilla  having  heard  him,  took  hiit> 

''^  the  palTion  of  love  in  his  Medea.    That  home  with  them  ;  and  iultrudtcd  him  more  fuilp 

'•r^  thought  very  highly  of  his  merit  in  this  iu  the  ways  of  God.    Some  time  after  this  he  had 

?*^*ilar,  is  fUfficiently  evidtut  from  the  mi-  a  mind  to  go  into  Achaia;  an<f  the  brethren  wrote 

^*f  oadnefs  with  which  he  has  c  jpied  mzny  to  the  diibiplcs,  dtfiring  them  to  receive  liim.    He 

^'^  touches  of  the  Grecian  poet.    Thofe  who  arrived  at  Loriiith  ;  and  was  there  very  uftful  ia 

^irt  the  jd  book  of  Apollonius  with  the  4th  convincing  the  Jcwji  out  of  the  Scriptures,  that 

zJfP^  tnay,  I  thlnk»  perceive  not  only  that  J^fi^'s  Vas  tiie  Mclfiah.    Thus  Ire  v  atcred  whal  St 

^  h»s  fomc  features  csf  Mcde;:,  but  the  two  Paul  had  planted  in  this  city ;  but  the  great  fond-' 

y^^  bgwcver  diJerent  in  their  reputation,  re-  ^H-fs  which  his  difciples  had  for  his  ptifon  had  aT- 

'^'Vrl  each  other  in  their  genius;  and  they  both'  n;oft  produced  a  fchifm  ;  feme  *•  fayin;^,  I  am  of* 

«^5  uvdtlicacy  and  pathos." — ^Thc  ancient  fcho-  Paul  |  others,  I  am  of  Apollos,  I  am  of  Cephas,^ 

^^>o  his  ArgonautieSf  ftill  extast,  are  extreme-  &c-    However,  tliis  divificn,  which  St  Paifl  fpeaktf 

«r  cAil,  acid  iidl  of  leaining.  of  in  the  chapter  laft  quoted,  did  not  pr^rent  that 

'^•]  AruLLOKius  of  Perga»  in  Pamphylia,  was  apoftle  and  Apollos  from  being  clofely  united  by 

*P^  gcofrtctridan,  under  Ptoltmy  Euergetes,  the  bands  of  ch^frity.    Apo'.lo's  hearing  that  the 

^  ^^  r.nd  Olympiad  to  the  i.';9th.    He  ftu-  apoftle  was  at  Ephefus,  went  t^  meet  him,  and 

^  At  Al«rjun«iria,  under  the  difciples  of  Euclid^  vvas  there  when  St  Paul  wrote  iiit  epiftlc  .to  the 

^^ompofcd  fevcral  works,  of  which  that  only  Corinthimis ;  wherein  he  teftiftes^  that  he  had 

^  Colics  rcmaiins.  edrneftly  entreated  Apollos  to  rcturo  to  Corinth^ 

0-)  AroLLOsiius,  of  Tyanain  Cappadocia,  a  but  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 

•^^^^J^an  philefopber,  who  flouriihed  about  him ;  that,  neverthelefs,  he  gave  him  room  to 

^hcjinning  cf  the  fii*  century.   At  i6  years  of  hope  that  he  would  go  when  he  had  an  6pportu- 

^  E<  became  a  ftria:  obienrcr  of  Pythagoras'  nity.    St  Jerom  faye,  that  Apollos  was  fo  diifttis^ 

"•<s  renouncing  wine,  WQmea,  and  all  ibrts  of  fi«d  vriUi  the  divilion  which  had  happened  isport 
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^  been  fome  time  ChriftianB,  .ycduntari-  APOSTATA  capiendo,  in  the  EDglifh  law,  ^ 

ly  relapfedlnto  Pa^anifin.  writ  that  formerly  lay  agaiaft  a  perfon  who,  tu^ 

{3.)  Apostasy,  laws  against.     The  per^  \ing  entered  into  fome  order  of  religion,  broiC 

w-iion  of  a  Chriftkn  to  Judaifm,  Paganifm,  or  o-  out  again,  and  wandered  up  and  down  the  cuun^ 

thcr  falfe  religion,  was  punifhed  by  the  emperors  try. 

Conftantius atad  Julian  with  confifcation  of  gpodsj  *    APOSTATARE  leges.    See  Apostark  le* 

to  which  the  emperors  Xbcodolius  and  Valentinian  pEs. 

added  capital  punifliment,  in  cafe  the  apoftate  en-  (i.)  •  APOSTATE.  «./  [apoflata^  Lat.  «»«i 

deavoured  to  pervert  otherR, '  A  punifhment  too  r«rw.]     One  that  ba&  forlaken  his  profdTiun ;  ge^ 

ievcre  for  any  temporal  laws  to  inflidt ;  and  yet,  bcrally  apxjlied  to  one  that  has  left  his  religion.— 

the  zeal  of  our  anceftors  imported  it  -into  this  ^The  angels,  for  difobeJicnce,  thou  haft  rclciicd 

country;  for  we  find  by  Bradton,  that  in  his  time  \o  a  mifer^.blc  iqinortality  ;  but  unto  nun,  equJ. 

ipoftates  were  to  be  burnt  to  death,'  Doubtlefe  ly  xebelliou5,  equally  apojlatefr^m  thee  and  go/i!-' 

the  prefervation  of  Chriftiamty,  as  a  national  re-  nefs,  thou  haft  given  a'TSaviovr.'  Rogers*s  StnT^M. 

ligion,  is,  abftra^ed  from  it^own  intriiific  trutli,  "r^pofiatcs^  in  point  of  faith,  ait,  according'  :d 

Cand  without  entering  upon  the  qucftion  refped-  pie  civil  law,  fubjedt  unto  all  punifliment?  ordiw 

jng  eftablifhments  of  religion,)  pr  the  utmoft  con-  ed  againft  hercticks.  Jyiiffe, 

Jequencc  to  the  civil  ftate ;  which  a  firigle  inftanbc  **(».)  Apostate,  among   the   Romanifts,  Og» 

will  fufficiently  demonftratc.    The  belief  of  a  fu-  nifies  a  man,  'who,  without  a  le^l  difocnfatioc, 

^rc  ftatc  of  rewards  and  punilhmcnts,'  the  enter-  forfakes  a  religious  onde^,  qi  which  he  had  mad? 

taining  juft  idea^  of  the  moral  attributes  of  tjwr  ^roFeiHon. 

,Su|^me  Being,  and  a  firm  perfuafion  that  he  &-  ♦  AP05TATICAL.  ii<//.  [from  apoftaie:\  Aficr 

{>erintend8,  and  will  ^nally  compcnfate  every  ac-  pie  manner  of  an  apoftate.— To  wear  turbauu 

tion  in  hunun  Kfe  (all  which  i^e  clearly  revealed  is  an  <ipo/lnticaJ  poniornxXj^  Sahdyj. 

in  the  dodrincs,  arid  forcibly  inculcated  by  th^  '   •  To  APOSTATIZE",  v.'n,  [from  <7/^m]To 

precepts,  of  our  fa^'iou^  (ihrift,)  thefe  are  the  fbrfakc  one's  profeflion ;  it  is  commonly  ulcd  d 

frand  foundation  of  all  judicial  oaths;  which  caH  pne  who  departs  from  Lis  religion. — None  rotit 

uod  to  witncfs  the.  truth  of  thqfe  fads,  which  ^'om  the  faith  ;  becaufe  they  njjift  hot  look  up^a 

perhaps  may  be  only  known  to  him  and  the  party  a  woman  to  luft  after  her',  but'  becaufe  Uic\  .hic 

atteftmg :  all  moral  evidence,  there!bre,  all  con-  'reftraiaed  from  t|ie  perpetration  of  their  luftL  li 

fidence  in  human  yeracity,'p[)uft  be  weakened  by  wanton  'Ranees,  and  libidinous  'thoughts,  h^4 

'apoftafy,  and  overthrown  by  total  infidelity. —  been  perinitted  l)y  the  gofpcl,  they  would  lia.e 

Wherefore  ail  afironts  on  phrifti^nity,  or  endear  apoJlatizeJ  ncs^ixhtXiSiu  ^ntUj. 

▼ours  to  depreciate  its  efficacy,  in  thofe  who  have  APOSTEM,  or  )  See  Aposteme,  and  Arc:- 

once  profcffed  it,"  are  highly  deferving  of  cenfure-  APOSTEM  A,    )  tcme.        ' 

But  yet  tbclofs  of  life  is  i  bcavfer  penalty  than  ♦  To  APOSTEMATE,  v,  «.   [from  apoflcm..] 

the  offence,*  taken  in  a  civil  light,  dcfcrves ;  and.  To  become  an  apofteme  ;  to  fwdl  and  con-uj'i 

taken  in  a  ipiritual  ligjiti  our  laws  have  no  jurif-  into  matter. — TIk  K  is  care  to  be  taken  in  abfcj- 

didion  oyer  it.    This  punilhmcnt,  therefore,  has  fes  of  the.breail  and  belly,  in  danger  of  brcukii.^ 

long  ago  become  obfojete ;  and  the  oiTence  of  a-  inwards;  yei,  by  opening  thefe  too  ft>on,  tl*c> 

poilafy  was  for  a  long  time  thp  objedl  only  of  th^  fometimes  apojltmate  again,  and  become  crude 

ccclefiaftical  courts,  which  cb;Te<5ted  the  offender  WlhrKan, 

profaluteamma::   But  abbiit  the  clofe  of  the  lal}  '  *  APOSTEM  \TION.  n.f.  [from  apoflcinau\ 

century,  the  civil  liberties, '  to  which  we  were  The  formation  of  an  apofteme ;  the  gathering  ot 

then  reftored,  being  ufed  as  3  clokc  of  licentioufr  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. — Nothing  can  \^ 

nefs,  and  dodtrines,  fubverfive  of  all  religion,  be-  more  admirable,  tlian  the  many  ways  nature  b.iin 

iBg  publicly  avowed,  both  iri'  difcourfe  and  wri-  provided  for  preventing,  or  curing  of  fevers ;  .^f 

tings,  it  was  thought  necefiary  again,  for  the  civij  's^vc{\\Av^%%^'a^JlcmatiQfUf  falivations,  l^c.  Grtv.' 

power  to  interpofe,  by  not  admitting  thofe  mil-  '^  *  APO'STEME,  Apostume.   «.  /   [^rKv^-] 

ereants  to  the  privileges  of  fociety,  who  maintain;  A  hollow  fwelling,  filled  with  punilent  roatur; 

ed  fuchprinciples  as  deftroyed  all  moral  obliga-  an  abfcefs. — With  equal  propriety  we  may  affinn, 

tion.    To  this  end,  it  was  enaded,  by  ftatute  9  fjiat  ulcers  of  the  lun^s,  or  apoft^mei  of  the  brain, 

and  10  W.  III.  c.  32.  That  if  any  perfon,  educa-  do  happen  only  in  the  left  fide.  BravirCi  Vu^^^r 

ted  in,  or  havine  made  profeffion  of,  the  Chriftian  Srrours. — The  opening  of  apoflcmes^  before  the 

religion,  ihall,  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  Cippuration  be  perfcded,  weakeneth  the  heat, 

advifed  fpeaking,  deny  the  Chriftian  religion  to  and  renders  them  crude.  Pft/hman. 

be  true,  or  the  holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  '.APOSTfRIGMA,  (from  csj-a,  and  rne'i**  1^"?* 

authority,  he  fhall,  upon  the  firft  offence,  be  rcn-  port,]  in  tbe  aricient  phyfic,  denotes  a  fuppoit 

dered  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  for  a  difcafed  part,  without  binding, 

truft;  and,  for  the  fecood,  be  rendered  incapable  « A  POSTERIORI,  or  demonftration  ip^fierio- 

of  bringing  any  adlioa,  or  of  being  guardian,  ex-  ri.    See  Demonstration. 

ecutor,  legatee,  or  purchafer  of  lands,  and  ihall  JVPOSTIL,  apostilla,  in  literary  mattcn,  a 

fuffer  three  years  imprifonment  without  bail.  To  marginal  note  to  a  book.    . 

give  room,  however,  for  repentance,  if,  within  (I.  i.J* APOSTLE.  M.y:[fly»^o/w,  Lat.  ««r«>^.] 

four  months  after  the  firft  convi^ion,  the  delin-  A  perfon  fent  with  mandates  by  another.    It  ii 

quent  will,  in  open  court,  publicly  renounce  his  particularly  applied  to  them,  whom  our  Saviour 

error,  he  is  difcharged,  for  that  once,  from  all  deputed  to  preach  the  gofpd. — 

,    difabilities*  But 
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lenee  of  Mdrtrcn      He  1.^  ' alien !    Tfay  yomh  U  of  a  iiiaganiie«  granary,  &c.    In  wluch  fenfiE,  a 

low; -pale  beneath  the  fword  of  Cuchullin !"  potbcearii  is  fometimes rendotd  by  borearn  m 

•  APOSTROPHIZE,  if.  n.  [from  apofirophe.]  ratknarii.  * 

To  addrefe  by  an  apoftrophe.— There  is  a  pccuU-  (i.)  •APOTHECARY.  «./  \apotbeca^  Lat. 

arity  in  Homer'e  manner  of  afoftropbhung  Eumae-  repofitory.l  A  man  whoTe  employment  is  to  keei 

us ;  and  fpeakin^  of  him  in  the  fecond  perfon,  it  medicines  tor  lale. — Give  jne  an  onnce  of  civei 

Is  generally  applied  only  to  men  of  account.  Ppe.  go  jd   apothecary ^   to  fweeten   my  im^ginatiuT 

APOSTROPHUS.    See  Apostrophe,  J  a.  Sbakejpeare^s  King  Z/an— They  hare  no  othe 

•  AP08TUME.  If./  Sec  Apostcme.     [This  doAor  but  the  fun  and  the  frefli  air,  and  that  fuc 
Word  is  properly  apojtem.]  .  A  hollow  tumonr  fil-  an  one,  as  never  fends  them  to  the  apotbetar^ 

ed  with  purulent  matter. — How  an  apofiume  in  Soutb.^^ 

the  mefentery  breaking,  cauies  a  confumption  in  WandMng  in  the  daric, 

the  parts,  is  apparent.  Haruty.  Fhyficians,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the  bait; 

•  To  Apostume.  v.  a.  [from  apofiume^    To  They,  lab'ring  for  relief  of  human  kind, 
apoftemate.  Did.  With  fharpen  d  fight  fame  remedies  may  find 

APOSYRMA,  [from  mm$n^^^  I  take  off,]  in  Th'  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind.     Dr.in 

.medicine,  denotes  a  difquamnution  or  (caling  of  (s.)  Apothecary,  [from  m*«^ii»v,  a fliop,]ir.2' 

the  fkin ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  be  alfo  defined  one  who  pradifes  the  art  of  phai 

much  the  fame  with  abrafion.  macy.    In  London,  the  apothecaries  arc  one  c 

APOTACTICI,or  >  [formed  from  •rwwwir'.,  to  the  city  companies.    They  were  incorporated  b 

APOTACTIT-ffi,  )  renounce,]  an  ancient  le<a,  a  charter  from  king  James  I.  procured  at  the  fol 

trho,  affedting  to  follow  the  evangelical  counfcls  citation  of  Dr  May  erne  and  Dr  Aitkens:  till  ths 

of  poTerty,  and  the  examples  of  the  apoftles,  time,  they  only  made  a  part  of  the^  grocers  con 

t'd  primitive  Chriftians,  renounced  all  their  ef-  pany;  plums,  fugar,  fpice,  Venice  treacle,  m 

fe<5ts  and  pofTeffions.    It  does  not  appear,  that  thridite,  &c.  were  fold  in  the  lame  fhop,  and  h 

they  fell  into  any  errors  during  their  firft  ftate ;  the  fame  perfon.    The  reafon  of  ieparatiog  thei 

ibme  ecadefiaftical  writers  alfure  us,  they  had  di-  was,  that  medicines  might  be  better  prepare^ 

ters  ntartyrSf  under  the  peifecution  of  Diode-  and  in  oppofition  to  divers  peribns,  who  impofif 

fian,  in  the  4th  centnry  \  but  they  afterwards  fell  unwholefome  remedies  on  tJie  people.    By  an  a 

Into  the  opinion  of  the  Encratitae,  and  taught,  which  was  made  perpetual  in  the  9th  Geo.  I.thi 

that  the  renouncing  of  aH  riches  was  not  only  a  are  exempted  from  ferving  upon  juries,  or 

tnatter  of  advice^  but  of  preoept  and  neceffity.  ward  and  parifh  offices.    They  are  obliged 

And  therefore  the  6th  law  in  the  Theodofian  Code  make  up  their  medicines  according  to  the  forrs 

joins  the  Apotaditac  with  the  Eunomians  and  A-  las  prefcribed  in  the  college  difpenfatory;  and  a 

riant.  liable  to  have  their  fhops.vilited  by  th^  cenfori  1 

APOTEICHISMUS,  [from  mmttuz»^^9  to  raifc  the  college,  who  are  empowered  to  dcflroy  lu< 

a  Wall,!  hi  the  ancient  militarv  art,  a  line  of  cir-  medecines  as  they  think  not  good.    Th^y  have 

cnmvaliation  drawn  round  a  place,  to  bellege  it.  hall  in  Black  Friars,  where  there  are  Vko  fine  \ 

ft  was  the  firft  operation  the  ancients  petformed,  boratories,  out  of  wtich  all  the  fuigeons  chd 

when  they.  dei!gned  to  lay  clofe  (tege  to  a  place,  axe  fupplied  with  medicines  for  the  Britiih  rm' 

K  fometimes  conftfted  of  a  double  wall,  or  ram-  navy.    His  majefly  has  two  apothecaries,  vh^^ 

part,  raifed  of  earth ;  the  innermoft  to  prevent  ialaries  are  L.  320,  and  L.  275.  To  the  houfehol 

ludden  fallies  from  the  town  ;  the  outermofl  to  belong  other  two. 

keep  off  foieign  eneiAies  from  ooming  to  the  pb-  •APOTHEGM.  «./  [properly  APOPHTHTci 

lief  of  the  befu^.    This  arifwercd  to  what  we  which  fee.]    A  remarkable  faying. — By  frequcj 

call  lines  of  contravallatlvn  and  circumvallation,  cunveriing  with  him,  and  fcattering  ihort  ai 

among  the  modems.  tbegmi^  and  little  plealant  ftories,  and  maku 

APOTELESMAf  [from  MrihAfw,  to  peiform,]  ufenil  applications  of  them,  his  fon  was,  in  n 

an  cffcd  of  fome  caufe ;  alfb  a  prognoftic,  or  pre-  infancy,  taught  to  abhor  vanity  and  vice  as  ma 

didion  of  an  event ;  in  which  fenfe,   Scaligfr  ftcrs.  H'altoiyj  Life  of  Sanderfhn* 

fytakA  of  the  apoteUfmata  of  Hippocrates.  .The  * APOTIiEOSIS.  »./.  [««-«»i«rif.}  Deificatio; 

anfwers  of  aftrologers  deduced  from  the  confide-  the  rite  of  adding  any  one  to  the  number  of  g'Kl 

rations  of  the  ft^rs  axe  particularly  called  apoteief  —As  if  it  could  be  eraved  and  painted  ommp 

matai  which  were  the  expreffions  they  uled,  to  tent,  or  the  nails  and  the  hammer  coukl  give  it  J 

denote  the  effeds  df  the  ftars  and  planets  on  fub-  t^otttofis.  Soutbr-^ 

lunary  bodies.  Allots  the  prince  of  his  cdeftial  line, 

APOTELESMATICA,  the  ait  of  foretelling  An  apotbeqfis^  and  rites  divine*               Cari 

future  events,  firom  the  afpeds  of  the  heavenly  (i.)  Apotheosis,   cEftEMONT  aki>  con&I 

•  bodies ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  the  qu encbs,  Blc  of  an.   Among  the  Romans,  tl 
.  lame  with  judicial  aflrology.  ceremony  of  deifying  their  emperors,  was  ^ 

APOTELESMATICALASTRONOMYytbeiame  cording  to  Hero^aa^s  defcription,  as  foUowj 

with  aftrology*                                             ^  After  the  body  of  the  deCeafed  had  been  Iniri 

APOTELi-SMATICI,  aftrologcnu  with  ti  e  ufual  folemnities,  an  image  of  wax,  f 

APOTELISM     SceAPOTELESMA*  adfly  refembling  him,  was  placed  on  an  ivoJ 

APOTHECAJUUSr  in  writers  of  the  middle  couch,  vherc  it  lay  for  fcven  days,  attended  \ 

'  age,  denotes  a  fhop  keeper,  or  ware  hoafe  keep-  the  fcnate  and  lames  of  the.  highcfl  quality  1 

.  er.  .  Apothecarius  is  alfo  ufcd  to  denote  a  flore  mourning ;   and  then  the  young  fenators  3i^ 

•  k»eper»  or  ofipa  appointed  to  h^vc  the  dircdioa  kaigbisto^tJiftbedoCftaUtiiroQgbtbcviafft^ 


APP               (    So%    )  APH 

iridcdas  mesns  to  any  certiiin  f^d,  fts  the  toois  of  a  is  known  to  God ;  tEis  \%ap^)renfy  that  we  har^ 

trade  ;  the  furniture  of  a  houfc  ;  an-.rrunition  for  not  behaved  ourfelvefi,  as  if  wc  prcffircd  a  gn^c- 

war ;  equipage  ;  ihow. — ^Thci'c  is  an  apparatus  of  fill  remembrance  of  his  mercies,  jftfcriury.—^t 

fhing.>  previous,  to  be  adjufted  before  I  come  to  outward  and  apparent  iandity  of  adiorss  fhcu3d 

the  calculation  itself.  H'ooJ*ward.-^Omithe»  arc  fiow  from  purity  of  heart;  Rog^j,    4*  Open ;  c<. 

jfafily  provided  for  ;  it  is  nothiPjg;  but  the  dr-  vidcnt  j  not  known ;  merely  (iifpcAed. — 

cun.ftantials,  the  apparatus  Or  equipage  of  human  As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  banti  apfanntt 

)ii5e,  that  copa  fo  much.  Pope^a  Letters  to  Gaj,  In  my  opinion  ought  to  be  prevented. 

.  (aOAp'pARATus,  in  Uteraryjmatters,  is  a  title  SbaieJ},  Richard  Ul 

of  boo^Ls  in  the  form  of  catalt>gues,  bibliothecaav  5.  Certain  $  not  prefumptive. 

t^^iOIlarie^,  &c.  for  the  cafe  and  conveniency  of  '   He  is  the  next  of  blood, 

ftudy.  The  apparatus  to  Gcero  is  a  kind  of  conn  And  heir  apparent  to  the  ^nglifli  crown, 

tordance,  or  coUedion  of  Ciceronian  phrafcs,  &:c.  Siakefp.  Henry  XI. 

*}  he  ^«rfl/«i /Mirr  of  Poflcvio,  ie  a  collcdion  of  (1.)  Apparent,  among  aftrononitrs  and  pv* 

^11  kinds  of  eccleiia(\ical  authors  printed  in  161 1,-  thcmaticians,  denotes  things  a^  they  appear  to  ls 

U)  ;n  volumes. — Gloilaiiest  commentSi  &.c.  are  al-  10  contradiflindion  from  real  or  true ;  thus  h 

fo  i\(:quent\Y-caX\td  apparfitJi/es»     *  iky,  the  apparent  diameter,  dinar.cc,  inagnitu<L, 

(3.)  ApPARATUis,  m  furgery,    the  bandages,  place,  pgurc,  &c.  of  bodies, 

medicaments,  and  dreflings  of  a  part ;  or  the  <e»  (3.)  *  App  arewt*  «•/  EllipticaHy  ufed  for  Uir 

veral  matters  applied  for  the  cure  of  a  wound,  ul-  apparent. — 

cer,  or  the  like.^  The  word  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  o-  Draw  thy  fword  in  right— 

peration  of  cutting  for  the  ftonc.    For  this  there  — 111  draw  it  as  apparent  io  the  crown, 

are  3  forts  of  apparatus,  viz.*  the  fmall,  great,  and  And  in  that  quarrel  ufe  it.  SL-ahA.  HenryW. 

high  apparatus..   f?cc  Surgery.     ,.          --^    .    -^  (4.)  Apparent  con-junctioh  of  the  pkndsis, 

*  APPAKEL.  n.f.    It  kas no. plural,  [appareily*  when  a  right  line,  fuppofcd  to  be  drawn  throu^A 

Fr.]  I.  Drefs;  vefture. — ^I  cannot  cog  and  fay*  the  centre  of  two  planets,  does  not  pafsthrciJ^ 

that  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  many  of  thote  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  through  the  tyc  of  tt^ 

lifping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like  women  in  fpciSator.  >    ;      * 

men's  appcrely' ^nd-  frntU  like;  BuckleHbury  in  (5.)  Aptarent  heirs.  In  law,  are  fuch,whcSd 

firilpling  time.  :  Sha.U/peare*s    Merrj  Wwes  of  right  of  inheritance  is  indefeafible,  provided  il.t| 

Wtnujor.  '  a.  External  habiliments. —              .      ,  *  outlive  the  anceftor ;  as  the  eldcft  fOn  or  hb  iCud 

Our  late  burnt  London,  in  appani  new,  who  muft  by  the  courfe  of  the  common  Inw  U 

Shook  off  her  afhes  to  hairc  treated  you.  Wal"  heirs  to  the  father  whcnevn*  he  happens  toc:d 

/.•r. — ^At  public  devotion,   tig  rcfigned  caniage  Yitvrt  frefumptive  are  fuch,  who,  if  the  ai'.ctfid 

made  religion  appear  in  the  natuial  apparel  of  fim*  flioulcl  die  iirxmcdiately,  would*  in  the  prefent  ci:« 

plicit>-..3////e?rr     .      .     '             :  cumftance  of  things  be  hh  heirs :  but>Ahofc  rg'^t 

w   •  7<)  App ARE  L.  V.  tf.  [from  apparel^  the  noun.]  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated* by  the  ccntinjrcrcy 

i.Todre&;  to  tlOath. — ^^Ith  fuch  robes  werd  of  fome  nearer  heir  being  bom;  as  a  brotkrct 

the  king's- daughters  that  were  virgins  ^^^rrZ/^i.  nephew,   whofc  prefumptivc  fucccffiop  zrjs  H 


p^.l,  and  wit!itncprecioufue(sof  her.bodymad*  defcended,  by  the  death  of  the  ovmer,  to  ft 

k  moft  fumptuous.  ^uiney.  :  -3^  To  Cover  or  deck,  brother,  or  nephev ,  or  daughter ;  in  the  foru 

as  with  drefs; — ^You  may  have  trees  apparelled  eafcs,  the  eftate  fiiall  be  diveftcd  and  taken  cv 

with  flowers,  by  borix?g  holes  in  them,  and  ppt-  by  the  buth  of  a  poflhuinous  child ;  .'ir.d,  In  y.< 

ting  into  them  earth,,  and  letting  ftedfi  of  violets,  latter,  it  iball  al^D  be  totally  divc^cd  by  the  birta 

J3/7ro;f.-TShelTe8,.  and  rocka,  and  precipices,  and  of  a  pofchumous  fen.  ...  *      j 

gulfs,  being  apparelled  with  a  yerdure  of  plants,  f  •  APPARENTLT*  ad'v.  [from  appttrent*]  Ew 

Yvould  Tefemble  mountains  and  valleys.  BentlejU  dently;  openlf^-^  ..:    * 

Sermons.  .4.  To  fitout;  tafumilh ;  not  in  ufe.  ..  Arreft  him,  officer; 

—It  hath  been  agfccd*  that  either  of  them  fhould       I  would  not  (pare  my  brother  in  this  cafe, 
fend  ihips  to  fea. well  manned  and  apparelledU^       Jf  he ihonld  fcom  sne  &>  appartnih. 
bghU  Sir  y.  Ha/ward.     «  ...  '  Sbakejp.  Qomtdy  cf  lrT\ 

K  APPARELMENT,  [from  appareo^  to  appear,]  Vices  <3^arm;/f  tend  to  the  inr.pairiiig  of  \u^^ 

refemblance.-:fi^i^'n ,  .  .    *        ..•..;  TiUot/on.        -     ..     ■.       . 
>.  (l;.)«APPARENt.a^/•.[tf/;>flWl^  tr.apparens,'       (i.)  ♦  APPARITION.fi./  [from  apparee,Ut\ 

i^U]  i.  Plain  J. indubitable;  not-doubtfulw— The  to  appear.]    i.  Appearance ;  tinbilitv.— 

main  principles  of-  reafon  arc  in  thenifelves  appa^  ,  r     When  fuddenjy  ftood  at  my  head  a  drcami 
refit.    For  tp  jnake.nlDthing  evident  qf  itfelf  unto       Whofe  inward  apparition' ^taily  oiov^d-        •  1 

man's  unikrftandiagi  were  to  take  a\pay  all  poC»       My  fancy*    ^ AV"* 

fibility  of  knowing  .any  thing.  Hookers  a,  Seen>  My  retirement  tempted  me  to  divert  thofe  ir.c lac- 
ing ;  in  appearance^  not  ,feal.-T-The  perception  6boly  thoughts  which  the  new  apparitions  dl^ 
intellc Aivc  often  corrcfts  the  report  of  phantafy,'  reign  invahon  and  doroeftic  difcootent  gave  oi« 
ts  in  the  apparentht^r\K\^  of  the  fun,  the  apparent  DeuJbam,.  a*  The  thing  appearing 4. a  fonn ;  a  rij 
crookednefs  of  tlie  ftaff  in  air  and  \s'atcr.  Hale's  fible  objed, —  ' 
Origin  of  Mankind,  '  3.  Vifible  ;  in  oppofition  tp  I  have  mark'd 
Ai)r«f^.^What  fecrct  imaginations  wc  entertained      A  thoufand  bluihing  apparitkn^. 
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4    P    P  iLj'^^ 

I  Hiilr.  SmettaiH&ncMIkrBwtliciriiiccltoniliut  Hlli  ''iif'!    > 

l_       Jin         tiUnniiUhtwitlicbAgCifUl  HW fajili llii igBlr. dilliil«»l>liWi*illil]iiiiii  IIIWKi    i    ''I     , 

I  law  jrr^.-ini'iltnuwiiroii.  Tar-  by  Ua  iHic  If -jMh   Miir  of  tlcli  lUukjui  miHy.yt   i 

.— .     T  Hmlu     < 'bi b<n >«i phaiuri,  mMmtf  Iknilia'sbBi  «  B>  DK  bnnUmC 

=^       (   „d>a       JtalcJGgbLIwulniii^iiii  t>i>i  rftn.    Oa  lUi  ptaiM,  HcUa  hu  id 

U     mrtiUim-A  uxlb  of  i^wJIMli   Bia:'--Jt*vta*lan,iatjaUlv  iliii^m, 

n    tariaUenniMMptiieBfc  ifcaiafaf   ^ttenBUootlktDiikcoflliiiliDchvii'i^ 

4H  ^*B^  ^  coM^tfr  JftHMigbt  tteriniAiltar  iloflir  (jfntiDTi.    Tbncwat 

fcioMumtaiMif-li jip »a twin  ■°w>°  Hh  ttigia''  <i  mucb  ibc  l^j^act 

.    ^    .aat-  -     J'lnwmw.iaidnum'idciHini  ailioflHctoiacr,  he  lu  •orCktlT'^^^ 

'^^bStO^        V        Ita  Wht  bcas^  ^fbk.  oUcli   BailamUiaiUndilhiiiribcliDin.  SlrGro^ 

">^J^^*I0(V,         Eflatbd.   Tie  Adi^  riiifl  »  jilkan    TUfanli  bidlDhiyrippAcduth^niiii  1  nid- 

^  *"fii!sMt«''  *>    urnici.  iii«i»T  conmici.o  THi    thu  IbtMinwiiaJtep:  iiiiitEi!  Jrtin.«lSrtli*, 

"^     h^  ^"''"brM  "^         «^  kk>hBlglUrul9a,W<lBn   iiTBiKkuiliBnlhiRlurl  ■  cwailfnUinaH* 
_^  ftiSASli      ^        4iof*l*aJ»ptUiiMi¥brloir=   Uim  .a  tt  oris  of  tJirt  lo?  iMking  U. 


^    4,!S«''°f 


1^  ^^ 


10*                .        _.     ^  «*"|S>iiemMlool«idi.a,««jfl    (iibi:Bluiid.J    i.aiKhtitffmiii»TMl"«lu. 
I—  t^  ilJIIHllbjlb.»QBIU    BllK^fBM..  4J|f"«™»~      AfTiRT. 
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'  APPARTMENT.    Sec  Ap  ajltmeht,    *  Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  bom 

APPATURA,  in  old  law,  ftimiturc.  Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  tJi 

APPAUMEE.    See  Apaume,  '  Here  to  make  good  the  boift'rous  late  app,J 

•  To  APPAY.  V.  a.  [appqyerj  old  Fr.  to  iatis-  Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk?         ShakrJ*.ca\ 
4ty.]    I.  To  fatisfy :  to  content :  whence  <welt  ap-  a.  A  fummons  to  anfwcr  a  charge.— 
j^yed<t  v&pleafid  s  lU  appayed^  is  uneajy.   It  is  now  '       Nor  fhall  the  facred  chara^er  of  king 
obfolete. —  Be  urg'd  to  Ihicld  me  from  thy  bold  cpped, 

How  well  appatd  Ihe  was  her  bhd  to  find  ?  Sidntj^  If  I  "have  in  jur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal .  i>n 

I  am  well  appaid  that  you  had  rather  believe,  than  4>  A  call  upon  any  as  \vi'  »cfs.— The  cafting  up  I 

take  the  pain  of  a  long  pilgrimage.  Camden. —  the  eyes,  jtnd  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  is  a  kin'll 

So  only  can  high  juftice  reft  appaid, "      Milton*  appealto  the  Deity,  the  authour  of  wonders.  B^ui 

%•  The  fenfe  is  obfcure  in  thefe  linei? : —  (a.)  Appeal,  In  law,  the  removal  of  a  cm 

Ay,  Willy,  when  the  heart  is  ill  aflay'd,  from  an  in^or  to  a  fuperior  court  or  jud^^ 

How  can  bagpipe  or  joints  bt  well  appqid  ?  when  a  perfon  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  t^c  'v 

Spenfrr.  fence  of  the  inferior  judge.    Appc£^  lit  fruir.  .-i 

•  To  APPEACH.  V.  A    X.  To  accufe ;  to  in-  the  ordinary  courts  of  iufticc  to  the  Houfc 
fbrm  againft  any  perfon. — ^He  diid,  amongft  many  Lords.     Ih  ecclellafticai  cafes,  if  an  append 
ethers,   appeacb  Sir  -William  Stanley,   the  lord  brought  before  a  btftiop,  it  may  be  rcmoTtd  \ 
iSiambci^ain.  Bacon* j  Henry  VII .-^  the  archbilhop ;  if  before  an  archdeacon,  to  il 

Were  he  twenty  times  court  of  arches,  and  thence  to  the  archbifh  t 

,  My  fon,  I  would  afpea:b  him.     Shak,  Rich*  Q.  and  fh>m  the  archbifhop'js  qoiurt'  to  the  kin^- 

'     Difclofe  chancery.    AppCril,' in  common  law,  denote^  j 

The  ftate  of  your  affe^on  ^  for  your  pafHons  acculation  by  a  private  fubjcft  agdnft  andthtr,  tl 

Have  to  the  mil  ^earifv^.               Sbakefpeare*  fome  heinous  crime;  demanding  puniflimcnt  ^ 

n.  To  cenfure;  to  reproach;  to  taint  withaccu-  account  of  the  particular  in  ury  fuffered,  rat-! 

fition.—                    •  '    *           *        ■  than  for  the  offence  againft  the  piutUc.    This  pt 

For  when  Cymochles  faw  the  foul  reproach,  vate  procefs,  for  the  punifhment  irf  public  cnr.\ 

Which  themi  appeackcd;  prick*d  with  gplty  had  probably  its  original  in  thole  times,  whui 

ihame,        .        * '  >                            •     -  private  pecuniary  latisfeftion,  dhled'a  vvr-^w 

And  inward  grief,  he  fiercely  gen  approadi,  was  conftantly  paid  to  the  party  irtjurcS,  or  his  r 

Refolv'd  to  put  away  that  loxtUy  ftiame.  Fairy  ^  lations,  to  expiate  enormous  oftciicc;s.  '  .This  vi 

Nor  canft,  nor  durft  thou,  traitor,  on  the  pain,  a*  cuftom  derived  to  the  Englifti,  in  conupon  »it 

appeacb  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain.   *  other  northern  nations,  from  their  ancctiors  tl 

'  '         pry  den.  abcient  Gennans:  among  whom^  accordliig  I 

•  APPEACHMENT.  «,  /  f  from  appeath.'^  Tacitus,  Imtur  bomic'tdum  certo  armentonm  c.  i 
Charge  exhibited  againft  any  man;  accuiation.^-  corum}  nwnero ;  rnipitque  fatisfaSionem  urkA 
A  bufy  headed  Ih^i  gave  firft  light  to  this  «;^-  domusJln  the  lame  manner^  by  the  IriHi  Bri<  I 
feaebment;  but  the  eafl  did  avouch  it.  Haywatd.  law,  ito  xrafc  of  murder,  the  brebon  or  jnd^^e  v.; 
*— The  dnke's  anfwers  to  his"  appeacbmenu^  in  ufed  to  compound  between  the  murderer  and  tJ 
aiimber  thirteen,  I  find  dvilly'tsouched.  Wotton.  friends  of  the  deceafed  who  profccutcd  him,  b 

(i.)  *  APPEAL.  H./  tfrom  the  verb  ToappcaK]  caufing  the'  m'aletaftor  to  give  unto  them,  or  I 

f •  An  apfeal  is  a  provocati^yrom  an  Inferior  to  a  the  child  of  wife  of  him  that  was  flain,  a  neon 

Ibperior  jud^c,  whereby  the  jurifdjiftiftn  of  the  in-  pence  which  they  called  an  eriacb.    And  thu? » 

wior  judge  is  for  a  whue  fuipended,  in  refpe^  of  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  (particularly  tho!V( 

the  caufe  \  the  cogni&nce  being  devolved 'tp  the  king  Athelftan)  the  feveral  werrgUds  for  homicii 

fttperior  judge.  Aytiffe*s  Parer^wL^^    '  <ftabli{hed  in  progrcflive  order,  firom  the  death  i 

This  nng  the  cc^orl  or  pealant,  up  to  tha  j^  the  king  luH 

Deliver  them,  and  your' appeat to  us         fdf.'  And  in  the  la\yp  pf  Henry  I?  we  have  an  a( 

There  make  before  them.   Sbakejp.  Henry  VIII.  dount  of  what  other  offences  were  tcdecniabW  b 

Our  reafon  prompts  us  to  a  future  ftate,'      '  Wftregild,  and  what  were  not  fo\  '  As  thtrtfcn 

The  laft  appeal  from  fortune  and^m  fiite,  during  the  continuance  of  this  cuftom,  a  proctl 

Where  God's  aurighteouB  ways  WiH  be  declared,  was  certainly  given,  for  recovering  the  werrgili 

'    Dryderi,  by  the  party  to  whom  it  was  doe ;  it  fecms  ^^ 

There  arc  diftributer*8  of  jufHce,  from  whom  when  thefe  offences  by  degrees  grew  no  longer « 

ttere  lies  an  appeal  to  the  pnnce.  jiddifin.  ''%,  In  deemable,  the  private  procefs  was  ftill  continued 

the  common  law.— An  acculation;  which  is  a  in  ordertoinfure  the  inflidtion  of  punifhment  upui 

lawful  declaration  of  anoUier  man's  crfme  before  the  oftender,  though  the  party  injured  was  allow 

a  competent  judge,  by  one  that  lets  his  name  to  ed  no  pecuniary  comptnlation  for  the  ofcnce 

the  declaration,  and  undertakes  to  prove  it,  upoii  But  though  appeals  were  thus,  in  the  natun  a 

^he  penalty  that  may  enfue  of  the  conftrary ;  more  profecutions  fpr  fome  atrocious  inj[ury,  comixuttr( 

commonly  ufed  for  the  private  acculation  of  a  more  immediately  againft  an  individusd,  yet  it  >^a 

anturderer,  by  a  party  who  had  inteiieft  in  the  party .  alfo  anciently  permitted,  that  any  fubjcdt  niij^ht 

nurdmd,  and  of  any  feloni  by  one  of  his  accom-  appeal  another  fubjedt  of  high-treafon,  either  ii 

(lices  in  tke  find.  Cowl. —  the  courts  of  common  law,  or  in  partiament,  oi 

•  The  duke's  unjuftf  {for  treafons  committed  beyond  the  feas^  intw 

nittort  your  manifeft  A^^i'/,  court  of  the  high  conftable  and  marlbal.   'I^< 

:  your  trial  in  the  villam^'s  mouth,  cognizance  of  appeals  in  the  latter  ftill  continuei 

tot yott-oomc  to accoic*    SbaJt(fieare»'  iororcc^  andfi}bt«a«i6jitthd€Wa8atxulb| 
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jpafiunbliBdittrift-   faiprtfuunfliL  TtmBntiGoa.uwurarAnbw 

"l'"™  ■"  be  icnricj  nf  ik    npaw  sT  Ibi  <unl<ni  i^Sou,  luL  i>  geuduilr 
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Lords  appealdnu^  9.  Open  circumftance  of  a  cafe. — 

Your  dilTrences  fhalJ  all  reft  under  gage.  Or  grant  her  paflion  be  fincerc, 

Till  we  aflign  you  to  your  days  of  trial.  Sbakefp.  How  fhall  his  hinocence  be  dear  I 

*  APPEALER.  »./  [from  appeal.]    One  who  Appearances  were  all  fo  ftrong, 
inakes  an  appeal.  The  world  muft  think  him  in  Uie  wrong.  Sa'/i 

♦  To  APPEAR.  V.  «.  [appareo^  Lat.J    i.  To  lo.  Prefence;  mein- — ^Hcalth,  wealth,  tii^ory,  r 
be  in  fight ;  to  be  vifible. — ^As  the  lepro(y  appear-  honour,  are  introduced  j  wifdom  enter*  the  1 
€tbixi  the  ikin  of  the  flefti.  /,«;.  xiii.  43. —  and  fo  captivates  with  her  appearances  th:.t  \ 

And  half  her  knee,  and  half  her  breaft  appear^  gives  himfelf  up  to  her.  Addlfon,     1  x.  Probi'^ 

By  art,  like  negligence,  difclos*d  and  bare.  ty ;  Ceeming ;  likelihood. — ^There  is  that  wbi 

Prior*  hath  no  appearance^  that  tiiis  prieft  being  ut'cil 

9.  To  become  vifible  as  a  fpirit. — ^For  I  have  ap-  unacquainted  with  the  true  pcrfon,  accordT.j,  I 

peared  unto  thee  for  this  purpofe,  to  make  thee  whofe  pattern  he  Ihould  fliape  Ws  countcjtr! 

a  minifter  and  a  witnefs.  ASs^  xxvi.  x6.    3.  To  ihould  think  it  poflible  for  him  to  inftru^'  '' 

iland  in  the  prefence  of  another ;  generally  ufed  player.  Bacon, 

of  Handing  before  fome  fuperiour . — ^When  fliall  I  (a.)AppEARANCE,in law,  fienifies a defenda-A 

come  and  appear  before  God  ?  Pfalm  xlii.  2.    4.  filing  a  common  or  fpecial  bad,  on  any  proctfs  | 

To  be  the  objeft  of  obfervation. — ^Let  thy  work  ap-^  fued  out  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

pear  unto  thy  fcrvants,  and  thy  glory  unto  their  (3.)  Appearance,  m  perfpedive,  the  rep 

children.  Pfalm  xc.  16.    5*  To  exhibit  one's  felf  fentation  or  projedioa  of  a  figure,  body^  or  11! 

before  a  court  of  juftice. —  objed,  upon  the  perfpedtive  plane:             * 

Keep  comfort  to  you,  and  this  morning  fee  (4.)  Appearance  direct,  in  optics,  the  \^ 

You  do  appear  before  them.  Shake f,  Hen,  VIIL  or  fight  of  any  objedt  by  direct  rays ;  without 

6«  To  be  made  clear  by  evidence. — ^Egfrid  did  ut-  ther  refradtion  or  refleiStion.                             i 

terly  wafte  and  fubdue  it,  as  appears  out  of  Beda's  (5.)AppEARANC£s,in  allronomy ,  &c.  are  mo 

complaint  againft  him ;  and  Edear  brought  it  un«  ufually  called  apbenomena  2.r\dphafes. 

der  his  obedience,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  re-  (6.)  AppEAllANCES^in  phyfiology.   SeePH^ 

cord.  Sfenfer^s  Ireland.    7.  To  fccm  in  oppofiUon  mat  a. 

to  reality. — His  firft  and  principal  care  being  to  (7.)  Appearance^,  to  9 a ve, id difchargeoTu 

appear  unto  his  people,  fuch  as  he  would  have  duty  (eemingly,  or  acquit  one^s  felf  of  the  fcnri 

tnem  be,  and  to  be  fuch  as  he  appeared,  Sidney,-^  Uties  and  externals  thereof;  fo  as  to  lave  chr^ 

My  noble  matter  will  appear  tcr,  and  avoid  giving  ofience. 

Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour.  Shake/,  *  APPEARER.  «.  /.  [from  To  appear^    T 

8.  To  be  plain  beyond  difpute. — ^From  expcri-  perfon  tJiat  appears. — That  owls  and  ravens  a 

ments,  lifefut  indications  may  be  taken,  as  wUl  ominous  appecrers^  and  prefignify  unlucky  c\ca 

€tppear  by  what  follows.  Arbutbnot,  was  an  augurral  conception.  Brown, 

(lO  »  APPEARANCE. «./.  [from  To  appear.]  *  APPEASABLE,  adj.  [from  To affea/e.]  Tl 

J.  The  a(5t  of  coming  into  fight ;  as,  they  were  ma)"  b^  pacified ;  rcconcileable* 

furprtfed  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  enemy.  *  APPEASABLENESS. »./  [from  To  etppf", 

a.  The  thmg .  feen ;  39,  the  remarkable  appear^  The  quality  of  being  cafily  appicafed ;  rcconci 

ffnces  in  the  iky.    3.  Phcenomena;  that  quality  ablenefs. 

of  any  thing  which  is  vifible. — ^The  advancing  day  *  To  APPEASE.  v.  t^  [appaifcr^  Fr.]    i. 

of  cxj>erimental  knowledge  difclofeth  fuch  appear-  quiet ;  to  put  in  a  ftate  of  peace. — By  his  coc 

fineest  as  will  not  lie  in  any  model  extant,  Gian-  ic\  he  appea/etb  the  deep,  and  planteth  iflar 

'viH's  Scepjis,   4.  Semblance ;  not  reality. — ^He  en-  therein.  Eccluf.  xliii.  2^. — Englanc  had  no  kil 

creafed  in  cftimation,  whether  by  deftiny,  or  whe-  to  think  of  reformation,  till  the  civil  wars  wd 

ther  by  his  virtues,  or  at  leaft  by  his  appearances  appea/edf  and  peace  fettled.  Da'uies  en  JrektJ* 

of  virtues.  Hayward. .  To  pacily ;  to  reconcile ;  to  ftill  wrath. — So  Siffj 

(leroic  virtue  did  his  adions  guide,  was  appea/ed  towards  them,  and  foOght  no  n^ 

And  he  the  fubftance  not  th'  appearance  chdfe.  sgainft  them,  i  Mac,  xiii.  47. — 

Dryden,  O  God  I  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appe^ 

"The  hypocrite  would  not  put  on  the  appearance  thee, 

.of  virtue,  if  it  was  not  the  moft  proper  means  to  Yet  execute  thy  tnratli  on  me  alone, 

gain  love.  Addifon.    5.  Outfidc ;  fhow.— Under  Shake/.  R^fb.  I 

a  fair  and  beautiful  appearance  there  Ihould  ever  The  reft  (hall  Jiear  mc  call,  and  oft, be  wara 

be  the  real  fubftance  of  good.  Rogers,    6.  Entry  Their  finfiil  ftjCte,  and  to  appeafe  betimes 

into  a  place  or  company. — Do  the  fame  juftice  to  Th*  incenfed  beity.                               A/iV/s 

one  another,  which  will  be  done  us  hereafter  by  3.  To  ftifl  \  to  quiet. — 

thofe,  who  fhaU  make  their  appearance  in  the  The  reft 

world,  when  this  generation  is  no  more.  Addi/on,  They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feaftf 

7.  Apparition ;  fupcmatural  vifibility.—- 1  think  a  "Wiich  drawn  and  icrv'd,  their  hunger  tbcy  *| 

perfon  terrified  with  the  imagination  of  fpecftrcsy  J^^*                    •    *                      ^^\ 

more  rcafonable  than  one  who  thinks  the  appear-  •  APPEASEMENT,  n./,  [from  To  appf^M 

ance  of  fpirits  fabulous.  Addi/on,    S.  Exhibition  ftalc  of  peaces — Being  ndther  in  numbers  ner 

of  the  perfon  to  a  court. —  corn^ge  ereat,  partly  by  authority,  partly  by ' 

I  will  not  tarry  {  no,  nor  ever  more  treaty,  they  were  reduced  to  fome  good  ^>*^| 

""non  this  bufinefs  my  appearance  make  mffitji  Hajward^                                       ^_ 

ny  of  thtar  courts.           Shake/.  Hen.  Vm.  .            -                 '        #  AlTEASI 
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^  AlPftASEK,  n,j.  >^)nroi\\  To  nMra/r.]    He  thai  i>  iitttt;nific(l  Ais  ae>R)ii,  which  like  PortoOB  Hoi 

parifies  oJhcn ;  he  that  quiets  diuurbanccs.  became  a  popular  fubjtd  for  figns  ;  and  the  port 

APPEASING  REMEDIES,    in    medicine,    are  or  harbour  of  Bullogne,  called  Bulhirrtf  mottb^ 

)  thoff  frhirb  afru5;je  the  pain  in  a  difeife,  and  give  was  acconlin^ly  let  up  at  a  noted  inn  in  He  Ibum  ; 

tljc  patient  fome  rt-ft,  and  at  the  fame  time  con-  the  name  of  the  ifn  long  out-living  the  fijn  and 

Hbute  to  the  cure.    Thefe  amoimt  to  the  lame  fenic  of  the  conqueft,  an  igr.or.ifit  painter  fcmploy- 

vit/i  what  wf  othcrwife  call  anodynes,  &c.  ed  4)y  a  no  Icfs  ipiorant  Inndlo^f-d,  to  p^int  a  pcmt 

(i.)  •  APPELLANT,  n.  /.  [appHlot   Lat.  to  one,  reprerentcd  it  by  a  bull  and  a  large  gaping 

cX]   I.  A  challenger ;  cttie  that  fammons  ano-  human  month  (alifwerin^  to  the  vulgar  pronoun- 

ificr  to  amwer  either  in  the  lifts  or  in  a  court  of  ciatiqn  of  Buti  and  Mouth,)    The  fame  piece  bf 

J2lix.—  hiftory  gave  being  to  the  bull  and  vutcj  originally 

In  the  devotion  bf  a  fubje^'s  love,  meant  for  Bullogne  gcrte,  and  reprcfented  by  art 

And  frrc  from  other  milbegotten  hate,  emhaUkd  gate  or  entrance  into  a  fortified  town. 

Cocncltf^^y/iw/ tothJspriitcely  picfencc.  The  borhfrj  frde  has  betn  the  fubjcd  of  manf 

S^uikff.  conjectures;  fome  Conceiving  it  to  have  oi  iginated 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat,  fro?n  the  word  pclly  or  head,  with  frveral  other 

Arid  ready  are  ih'  appetiant  and  defendant.  Conceits  as  far-fetched  ard  as  trrnrcamng;  but  the 

Th*  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lifts.  true  intention  of  that  party-coloiired  ftaff'  was  to 

Shake/,  ihow  that  the  mi^fter  of  ihc  fiiop  pradtifcd  fur^c- 

Thefe  ihifts  refuted,  anfwer  thy  appellant^  ry,  and  could  breathe  a  rein  ss  well  as  mow  & 

Though  by  his  blindnels  maim'd  tor  high  at-  beard ;  fuch  a  Itatf  being  to  this  day,  by  evoiy 

tempts,  village  praditioner,  put  into  the  hand  of  a  patient 

^0  mm  defies  thee  thrice  to  (ingle  fight.  Af/7/.  undergoing  the  operation  of  phlebotomy.    T?ie 

*.  One  that  appeals  from  a  loaver  to  a  higher  l^^'hite  band  ^hich  edcompafles  the  flriiT,   wa^ 

P^o'.— Aij  appeal  transfers  the  cognizance  df  meant  to  repiefmt  the  fiilct,  thus  elegantly  t^viis 

ferciulb  to  the  f»iperior  judge  5  (o  that,  pending  cd  about  it.     Nor  vicra  the  Olrni:erj  (2t  xh\%  tin^c 

tV  appeal,  nothing  can  be  attempted  in  preji*-  a  comii\on  fign  of  a  public-houfe)  lefs  txpreffite, 

*cf  oithea/^«'iV»j/.  AyUjfes  Parer^on.  being  the  rcprefcntstion  of  a  kind  of  draught 

i.)  Appellants,  ih  church  hiftory,  thofe  a-  board  called  tabUs^  and  (bowed  that  there  that 

■ton/  the  French  clergy,  who  refufed  to  fubfcribc  game  might  be  pbycdi    From  their  colour  Wfiicli 

AM  am>k7s//tff,  ifluedby  Clement  XLin  171.?,  was  red,  and  the  fimiliarity  to  a  lattice,  h  wjta 

•wi  appealed  from  it,  either  to  the  pope  better  corruptly  called  the  red  lettuce^   which  word  19 

te^TTned,  or  to  a  general  council.    The  French  frequently  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  fignify  afi 

bfifcops,  priefts,  monks,  and  even  nuns,  were  dl-  althoufe.    The  Spe<5tator  hais  explained  the  figp 

*^^  into  appell.intii,  and  noil -appellants.    The  of  the  Bell  Sa^va^e  inn  plauiibly  enouj;h|  irt  fnppo- 

Jcfcaifts  and  their  followers  were  generally  ap-  ling  it  to  have  been  orijjinallj^  the  figui-e  of  a  beati- 

^^N.  tiful  female  foUnd  in  the  Woods,  called  in  French 

*  APPELLATE.  »«/  [appflhtus^  Lat.]  The  la  bdle  fawva^e  But  another  reafon  lias  fince 
pf^  Appealed  .igainft^-^An  appellatory  libel  been  afffgntd  fot  that  appellation,  namely,  that 
^f^  to  Contain  the  name  of  the  party  appellant ;  the  inn  was  once  the  property  of  Lady  Arabella 
1^  name  of  him  firom  whofc  fentence  it  is  appeal-  Savngr, '  and  familiarly  called  Bell  Savaec's  inn, 
gii  the  name  of  him  to  whom  it  id  appealed ;  probably  reprcfentcd,  by  a  b^ll  and  a  wvage  or 
Jom  what  fentence  it  is  appealed ;  the  day  of  the  wild  man,  which  Was  a  rebus  for  her  name  ;  re- 
'faicTice  pronounced,  and  appeal  iuterpofcd ;  and  buffes  being  much  in  falhion  in  the  i6lh  century, 
ttf  came  of  the  party  appellate,  or  perfon  againft  The  tht'^  blue  baid  prefixed  to  the  doors  and  win- 
^^  the  appcai  is  lodged,  /lyliffe's  Panr^on,  dows  of  pawn  brokers  fhops,  by  the  vulgar  hu- 

*  APPELLATION,  n.  /.  (apftrllntioy  Lat.]  moroufly  enough  faid  to  indicate  that  it  is  two  to 
'^amc;  word  by  which  any  thing  is  called. — Nor  one  that  the  things  pledged  are  ever  redeemed^ 
Jtahnys  the  fame  plants  delivered  under  the  were  in  real  it  y  the  aim  sofa  fet  of  merchants  from 
Htf  name  and  apfellations.  Bnnun*i  Vul-jrar  J?N  Lorabardy,  who  were  the  firtt  that  publicly  lent 
'*''^-';~Good  ana  evil  commonly  operate  upon  money  on  pledges.  They  dwelt  together  in  a 
^  Hiind  of  man,  by  rcfpe»ftive  names  or  appelln-  ftrcct,  from  them  named  Lombard  ftrtet,  in  Lon- 
j^-,  by  which  they  are  notified  and  conveyed  to  don,  and  they  alfo  gate  their  n^-me  to  another  at 
»f  i«iod.  S^uth,  Paris.    The  appellation  of  Lombard  was  formeiw 

(».)   Appellations     ridiculously    cor-  ly  all  over  Europe  confidered  as  fynonimous  to 

•f'tED.    Nothifig  can  be  diore  foreign  to  the  that  of  ufurer.    At  the  inftitwtion  of  yeomen  oif 

•"rnal  meaning  of   many  words  and   proper  the  guaids,  they  ufed  to  wait  at  table  on  all  great 

J^®«t  than  their prcfent  appellations,  ft^uent-  folemnities,  and  were  ranged  near  the  buffets; 

h  owing  to  the  hiftofy  of  thol^  things  being  for-  this  procured  them  the  name  of  buffttiers^  not 

I'Jtien,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  very  unlike  in  found  to  the  jocular  appellation  of 

J>y  were  enprefTed.    Who,  for  inftance,  would  betf -eaters ^  now  given  them ;  though  probably  it 

J^ppofe  that  the  bead  on  the  French  coaft,  near  was  rather  the  voluntary  mifnomer  of  fome  wick* 

J^iiii  called  by  our  feamen  Blacknefs,  could  be  cd  wit,    than  an  accidental  corruption  ariiio^ 

*>  entitled  from  its  French  name  of  Blanc  Ne%y  from  ignorance  of  the  French  language.    Thcop- 

*.  the  ffbhe  Head  land?  Henry  VIIL  having  ta-  probrious  title  of  bum-bnyliff.t  fo  conftantly  bf- 

*^  the  town  of  Bullogne  in  France,  the  gates  of  ftowcd  on  the  (herifl^s  oflicern,  is,  according  to 

^^•ch  ht  brought  to  Hardes  in  Kent,  where  they  Judge  Blackftone,  only  the  corruption  of  bound 

*<J^iIl  remaining,  the  flatterers  of  that  rei^n  high-  htnUfftf  vttrf  Ihciifi^t  oificcr  bo^K  obUfld  to  ea« 
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febia,  OD  the  KyfleL  Long.  8.  50.  E.  I^at.  31.  Urge  his  hateful  luxury, 

}^.  N.  And  bcftiai  apptrtite  in  change  ot"  lull. 

*  To  APPERTAIN,    v.  n.    [appartfnlr,    Tr,]  Sbakejp,  RichdrdlTU 

I.  To  belong  to  as  of  right :  with  to. — The  ho-  flach  tree 

our  of  devifing  this  doctrine,  that  religion  ought  I.oaden  with  faireft  fruit,  that  hung  to  th'  eye 

to  be  inforced  by  the  fword,  would  be  found  ap^  Tempting,  ftiiT'd  in  me  fudden  appetite            * 

frriahung  to  Mahomed  the  falfe  prophet.  Rakighn  To  pluck  and  eat.            Miltoii^s  Paradije  Lojf^ 

The  Father,  t*  whom  in  heav'n  fupreme  3.  VioLnt  loDj^in^S  eagemefs  after  any  thing.— • 

Eogdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appgrtcunj^  No  man  c<»iiKl  enjoy  his  life,  liis  wife,  or  goods. 

Hath  boDour'd  me,  according  to  his  will.  if  a  mij^^litijr  v:.?.n  had  an  opprtite  to  take  the  fame 

Parad'tfe  l.ofi.  from  hmi.  Dainis, — Hopton  had  an  extraordinar|f 

».To  belong  to  ty  nature  or  appointment.— If  appetitrXo  engage  Waller  in  a  battle.  Clarendottm 

(i«iuul  of  man  did  fervc  only  to  give  him  being  4.  14ie  thing  ^-accrly  delired. — Power  tx^ing  thfi 

I.*  tha  life,  .then  things  appertaining  -to  this  life  natural  ftppetite  of  pnnces,  a  limited  monarch  can« 

riJd  content  him,  as  we  fee  they  do  other  crea-  not  gratify  it.  S^wift*    5.  Iwccnnefs  of  i^omach  jf 

ti:i\  Hooi^n-r-And  they  roafted  the  paflbver  with  hunger ;  defirc  of  food. — There  be  four  principal 

ir-,  ii  atpertalmih  :  as  for  the  facrifices  they  fod  caufes  of  appetite  ;  the  refrigeration  of  the  fto- 

tl  sa  in  brafs  pots,  i  Efdras  —Both  of  them  feem  mach,  joined  with  fomc  ^iryncfs ;  contradion  j 

*'•  to  generate  any  other  effed,  bnt  fuch  as  ap'  yellication,  and  ablterfion ;  befides  hunger,  which 

/trrj-'v.^j /o  their  proper  objc^s  and  fen fes.  Bacon,  is  an  emptinefs.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijion, — There 

I  It  expe^ed,  I  (hould  know  119  fecret«  is  continual  abundance,  which  creates  (uch  an  dp* 

T^at  ttfberfoin  to  you  ?     Sbakejh.  Juliiu  Cjfar.  petite  in  your  reader,  that  he  is  not  cloyed  with' 

•  APPBRT.'UNMENT.  »./.  [brem  appertain,]  any  thing,  but  fatibfied  with  all.  Dryden.    6.  It 
Tht  irhich  belongs  to  any  rank  or  dignity. —  has  fometnnes  o/bcfore  the  objed  of  ddirt. — ^Thc 

He  fhent  our  meflengers,  and  we  lay  by  pew  offic  er's  nature  needed  fome  reftraint  to  hia 

Our  tfM«-/<imw«if/,  vifiting  of  Hm.      ShnkeJ^,  Itmnodtrate  appetite  0/ povicr.  Ciarend.     7.  Some- 

•  APPERTENANCE.  w./  [apparunanccy  Fr.]  times  /o.— We  have  generally  fuch  an  appetite  ta 
IV  which  belongs  or  relates  to  another  thing. —  pr.iife,  that  we  greedily  fuck  it  in.  Gaveniment  of 
Cr^  thfy  which  'behold  the  conti-overfy  of  divinity  th::  Ton;^  ne,    / 

A'-dnnn  our  enquiries  in  the  doubtful  appertt-nar^  (2.)  Appetite,  [froni  ad,  to,  and peto^  to orave,J 

^  of  arts,  and  receptaries  of  philofophy  ?  Bro^jun*^  in  medicine,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  natural  periodical 

f^::-r  Errouru  dciire  to  cat  and  drink,  in  order  to  repair  what  l^d 

APPERTINANCES,    See  ApfURTENAwcEs.  been  wafted  by  the  excretions  of  the  body.  Alofe 

•  APPERTINENT.  adj.  [from  To  appertain.]  of  api>ttite  is  called  anorexia.  A  prcpofterous  ap^ 
Iferrg ;  jcJating. —  p*:iiLe  for  things  not  proper  for  food  is  called /ir/r« 

^  V  *  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord  An  immoderate  appetite  is  called  bulimoy  or  fames 

T^fuTTiilh  him  with  all  appertinents  carina.    t^o;Tlc,  however,  diftinguifh  between  the 

^JHjring  to  his  honour.          Shake/,  Henry  V*  ^wX/^;«,  and  canine  appetite ;  making  it  the  dtf- 

•  APPETENCE.  \n.f,  appetentioy  Lat.]  Car-  tLnguithincr  cii.irav^.er  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  at- 
"  APPETENCY.  5naldetve;fcnfualdefire. —  tended  «\ith  a  lienUry,  or  other  i;osliacal  flux. 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  tafte             -  §te  §  4  and  5, 

OfI'!ftfui  appetence  ;  to  fing,  to  dance,  (>)  AppETiTE,  in  philofophy,  a  defire  of  en» 

Todrcfs,  to  troule  thetvngue,  androll  theeyc.  .K;"'^  fomething  wanted;  or  a  complacency  10 

Mtitov.  the  fruition  of  a  thing  prel'cnt.   Some  philolbpnera 

•  \PPETIBTLITY.  «./.  rfrom  nppetihU.]  The  define  appetite,  an  inclination  of  tlie  fcul  towardr 
^'I^y  of  being  derira1>le. — ^That  elicitation  which  fome  objeAJit  confidered  fs  good ;  or  a  propcnfity* 
*?  ^c*'3ols  intend,  is  a  deducing  of  the  power  of  to  an  obje<5t,  in  refpe<Jt  of  the  good  that  is  apprc- 
^  ^i\  into  adt,  merely  from  the  appetibilitj  of  bended  in  it-  Others  diftinguifh  it  into  voluntary 
'^  cVf^^  a*  a  man  draws  a  <:hild  after  him  with  and  natural.  /The  firft  is  the  will  itfelf,  acting  un- 
^'i\iio{^^c^tnhoxi%\i.BranibaU  again  ft  Hobhes.  dcr  a  competent  "knowJedge  of  wbit  is  wanted  ; 

•  \PPET1BLE.  adj.  [appetibi/if,  Lat.]  De-  the  fecond  is  a  kind  of  inilina,  whereby  we  arc 
We;  that  which  may  be  the  obje<ft  of  appetite,  mechanically  driven  to  confult  our  own  prefer\'a-. 
•*Po\ver  both  to  Right  tlic  moft  aptfeubje  obje^s,  tion.  Others  ag;vin  divide  it  into  sevsitive  and 
*d  tocontrotri  the  moft  unruly  pafuons.  Bram--  RATio>jAL  ;  fee  J  6  and  7.  Appetite  is  reftrain- 
^•la^ainfl  Hobbrt.  jcd,  by  Ilutclielon,  to  fuch  of  our  dcfires  as  have 

J.)  *  APPETITE,  n.f.  {appetitu:,  tjni.]     i.  a  previous  painful  and  unvafy  fenfation,  antece- 

i  ^e  (i;Uural  deiire  of  good ;  the  inftin<ft  by  which  dently  to  any  opinion  of  good  in  the  ob;e(5t ;  nay, 

^  in:  led  to  feck  pleafure. — The  will,  properly  io  as  that  t^ie  objed  is  often  chiefly  eftccned  good 

Jftd  ftridly  taken,  as  it  is  of  things  which  are  re-  only  for  its  allaying  this  pain  or  une.ifinefs,  or  if 

^-TTd  unto  the  end  that  men  dcfireth,  4iffercth  it  give  alfo  politivc  pleafure,  yet  the  uneafy  fenfa- 

r-itlv  from  that  infdriour  natural  d^firc,  which  tion  is  previous  to,  and  independent  of  this  opini- 

V  ail  oppetite.    The  objeA  of  appetite  is  what-  9n  of  good  in  it. 

f>-^cr  fenfible  good  maybewiftied  for;  the  ob-  (4.)  Appetitf,   defective.     The  deftft  of 

^■t  of  will  is  that  good  which  reafon  docs  lead  us  appetite  is  of  two  kinds,  and  is  ufually  divided,  by 

^*^^*  Hooker,    1.  The  defire  of  fenfual  pleafure.  medical  ^Titers,  into  Anorexia  and  Nausea, 

Why,  (he  would  hang  on  him,  which  fee. 

A) if  increafe  of  tf/^^/f /r  had  grown  (5.)  Appetite,   excessive.     See  Bulimia, 

%  what  it  £td  00.                  Skak^^ Hamltt.  and  Or&xis.                                   •                  ' 

Rr  a  (6.)  Arp£TiTE| 


r  {$^  A?HTiTH,  tA  » los  hl,  is  tlitt  wTiicn  ari-  large  »nd  fi)tiared;  and  it  was  fo  wide,  tint  fere* 

us  from  in  apor'henfi  .n  of  pood  in  the  objed,  as  ral  waggons  could  |ro  abreaft^  being  above  15  fert 

Oncetved  fey  the  untl^rrnnc^ing.  guided  by  rea-  broad.    Statius  calk  it  ti^e  ^uefn  of  nods.  \W 

Ion,  and  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  objedl.  courfe  is  defcribcd  by  Horace>  Strabo,  and  Anto. 

(7.)  ApPBriTE,  sFNMTiv^,  IS  that  whicK  aVi-  nine.     Caiui  Graccfius  plac^  ftoset  alongft  it 

IcF  from  a  notion  of  eoodnefs  in  th^  obicd,  a»  im-  called  cippk  and  termini^  to  mark  the  miles,  afford 

prelfcd  by  the  imniilfe  of  the  fenfes,  by  a  Wind  foot  pafiengers  reding  feats,  and  enable  equeftriaa 

propcnfity,  without  anv  determinate  ideais,  of  the  traTcTlers  to  mount,  there  being  then  noftimipi 

leal  goodnefe  of  the  qualities  for  which  we  dcfire  it.  ufcd*    Great  part  of  tbis  road  ftill  iifmains  tntire. 

(8.)  Appetites,  nisTrNOursHED  from  pas«  APPII  forum,  atowupntbe  S.  W..  of  Italy, 

•ION'S.   Appetites  arc  pnjTions  direded  to  general  about  50  miles  S.  of  Rome,  and  x8  from  the Thite 

Ob:e<as,  in  cftntradiftin<aii)ii  to  palTions  dirtded  to  Taverns ;  where  the  Chriftians  of  Rome  camcto 

pacncular  objedlr.,  which  rctiin  their  proper  name,  meet  Paul  in  his  journey  fropj  Puteoli,  tp  tU 

^nus  we  fay  an  ^i/ypetitf  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  metropolis  of  the  world, 

jonqueft,  fgr  riches;  but  we  fey  the  pa(kan  of  APPIN,  a  parifli  of  Scotlandt  in  Argyldbf, 

lore,  of  hatred,  &c.    Appetite  may  be  alio  dif-  united  to  that  of  Lifmore,  the  two  together  fonn- 

tinguii>a;d  from  paiTion,  fincc  the  latter  has  no  ex-  ing  an  extent  of  no  lels  than  63  milcB  in  krjith, 

iftencc  tjll  a  proper  objeft  be  prefentrd ;  whereas  by  10  and  in  fomc  places  16  miles  in  bitailib. 

the  ktn^cr  exifts  firft,  and  then  is  dircfted  to  an-  The  foil  of  Appip  is  equally  fpited  to  corn  and 

9bje<5\.  grafs ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  country  bdu 

A  PPETITION.«./.rtf;^^f »>/<>,  I^t.]  Defire.  mountainous,  it  \%  beft  adapted  for  ih«p,  tf 

T-Thq  adaal  appet'ition  or  faf^^ening  our  affe»5^!ons  which  there  are  »5,oco  in  the  parifh.   Many  of 

^ft  him  Hammond* J  Praaicat  durhi/m. — We  find  the  ibeep  farms  ar^  very  fxtenfive ;  and  onr  of 

in  animals  an  eftimative  or  judicial  faculty,  aii'i^  them  is  ig  miles  long. .  The  climate,  thou^ 

^i/io»»  or  avcrfation.  Jw/jr^  ifa/f.   •  m 01ft,  is  healthy  and  remarkable  for  the  longevity 

•  APPETITIVE,  ^z**-.  [froin  «t,«5Wf><r.]    That  of  its  inhabitants.    Mr  M*Nicol,  the  minifter,  ^n 

y hicji  dcfirjM ;  that  which  has  the  quality  of  de*  his  Stariftical  report  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  fa>»,  M 

finng  j-The  wiU  is  pot  a  bare  appetitive  power  a^  <i  many  live  to  ^e  ages  of  from  84  to  96,  ard 

that  of  the  fcnfual  appetite,  but  is ;i  rational  ap*  even  to  too  years;  that  one  man  died  in  \-i^ 

pctJtp.  ^ala'jOHzin  of  Mankind. -^l  find  in  niyfelf  aged  to?,"  and  that  "  in  1744,  he  {aw  a  wonwaj 


^  nm  A°^*  ^^y  ^^^  *"^  charader  of.  William  III.  happened  ia 

APPIADES,  in  mythology,  five  divinities  fo  this  pjirifh.    See  GltKCO  and  Lksmore* 

called  becaufe  their  temples  were  at  Rome  near  APPIUS  CL*uDit;s»    See  Claudius. 

Uie  tpuntains  of  Appius,  viz.  Venus,  PaUas,  Vcfta,  ♦  To  APBIAUD.  v.  a.  [applaudof  Lat.]  x.  To 

von^*;**'  and  Peace.  .                                        .,  praife  by  clapping  the  hand.— 

API  JAN,  an  eminent  writer  of  the  Roman  hif.  .      I  wodld  Mpj^tU  thee  to  the  very  echo, 

lory  m  Greek,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  Aw  That  fliou<d  npphmd  again.    Sbakefp.  Mcchitk 

fln;m.    He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  j  a.  To  praife  in  general.—- . 

yJi^crtce  he  went  to  Rome,  and  diftinguifhed  him-  Nations  unborn  your  mighty' names  fhaH  found, 

ielf  io  wcli  ao  an  advocate,  that  he  waschoCen  one  And  worldB  apptuu4\iaXf  mult  not  yet  be  fouwlJ 

of  the  procurators  oCthctmpire,  and  the  governs  .        •                                ht^l 

mtnt  of  I  province  wa^  committed  to  him.    He-  *  APRLAUDER.  »,/  [from  app/aud.]  Hethal 

Cid  .not  complete  the  Roman  hiftory  in  a  conti--  praf(es  ojr  commends*^!  had  ti^c  voice  of  mi 

i(ucd  fcri^s ;  but  wrote  diftind  hiftorics-  of.  all  na-  finpic  rtafon  againft  it,  drowned  in  the  noifc  or  1 

Uons  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  in  multitude  of  apphuderj.  GianviUe'f  Scepp. 

•^hich^  he  placed  every  thmg  relating  U\  thofe  na-  .  (i.)  •  APPLAUSE,  n.  f.  [applaufiis^  Lat.]  Api 

tious  m  the  proper  order  of  time.    His  itylc  is  probation  loudly  cxpreflf^;  praife:  properly  I 

plam  and  fimpler  in  the  opinion  of  Phocius;  he  dap.                   .... 

has  Ihown  the  greateft  knowledge  of  military  af^.  .      This  general  i^pphnfe^  and  cbcaiful  fhoot, 

fiurs;  and  the  happicft  talent  at  dtfcnbing  tliem.  Argues  your  wiTdgm  and  yburlove  toRicbanL 

of  any  or  the  hiftorkns ;  for  whi'c  we  read  hia  '                   ;                          &hoktjfi 

vork,  we  in  a  manner  fee  the  battles  he  defrribes-  Sylla  wept,                       I 

pt  all  this  voluminous  work  there  remains  only.  And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention  j 

v-hat  tre4U  of  the  Punic,  Span,  Parthian,  Mi^  And  fell  Charybdis  nmrmcrd  Wt»/^4«j/'. 

thndatic,  and  Spaniih  wars  wnh  t hofe  againft  Han-.  MUt^ 

nibal,  the  civil  wars,,  and  the  wars  in  lllyricum,  Thofe  that  are  fo  fond  of  appiau/e,  bow  littk<iq 

and  fome  fragments  of  ihc  Celtic  of  Gallie  wars.  .  ticy  taflc  it  when  they  have  it^  Souik-^        ^ 

.Appian  ivAv,>  a  road  that  reached  from  Rome  .      See  their  wide  fticaming  wouodi}  they  no 

APPIA  VIA,  5  through  Capua  to  Rrundufium^  .thtrcame 

between  33aand  $  so  nulee  long.    Appius  Clau-  Tor  pride  of  empifv,  nor  dcfire  of  fame; 

diusi  C«cus,  the  Ccnfor,  in  the  year  of  the  city  Kings  iight  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for tf^//tf*A 

44 1,  carried  it  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  Capua  5  But  love  for  love  alone,  that  crowna  the  io««^ 

Cxfar  from  Capua  to  Benevento ;  and  Au-  caufe.                                Jjrtdtn^j  F*^^ 

thence  to  Brundufuim.    It  was  hid  with  («.)  Applause,  in  antiquity,  dilTcred from  JC^ 

u-d  ftone,  brou^lit  from  a  great  diflauccj:  clamationasthe  J^aterwasajt^j^jA^ 
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«f  trftfc  the  twee,  the  formfT  with  the  hands.—  pleby  Magha,  and  5."  Appleby  Parta,  ta 

Arnonf  the  Romanft,  applaufe  was  an  artificial  Lciceilerfliire,  neav  Nonnantown  :  and  6.  one  iix- 

ruficaJ  bod  of  noi^,  made  b^  the  audience  or  Lincolnfhire,  between  Glanford  bridge  and  Burtoar 

^itatora  to  exprefs  their  fatisfadtion.     There  i^pon  Trent.                                     . 

vere  three  fpecies  of  applaufCy  denominated  from  (x.)  APPLECROSSy   a  parifh  ot  Scotland  ii^ 

bz  different  noifes  made  in  them,  viz.  Bomhtis^  Rofs-ihire»  which  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient 

im'yrtces,  and  Tifi^ ;  the  firft  a  confufed  din,  '  proprietor,  in  memory  of  whom  five  apple  trees 

pude  cither  by  the  hands  or  th^  rroilth  ;  the  £  •  were  planted  crofs-wiie,  and  have  ever  fince  been 

Olid  and  third,  by  beating  on  a  fort  of  founding  perpetuated  by  his  fuccelTors.    It  was  formerl5tu 

T(Kds  phced  in  the  theatres  for  this  purpofe.-^  called  Comrick,    It  extends  about  so  miles  along 

Ps^'flsnrercinilni^ed  to  give  applaufe  with  (kill;  the  coaft  in  a  direct  line;  but  reckoning  all  the' 

cdtbqr  were  even  mafters  who  profefied  to  teach  curves  and  windings  of  the  ihore  cannot  be  un- 

^iti.  The  proficients  in  this  way  let  themfelves  der  90  miles  long.    It  is  mountainous  and  rocky ^^ 

ft:  tsr  hire  to  the  vain-glorious  among  the  poets,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  oats,  bar* 

K^  &c.  and  were  properly  difpoTed  to  fupport  ley,  potatoes,  &c.    There  are  about  3000  black 

)  ^  applaufe.    Thefe  they  ciUed  Laudictsnim  cattle  in  the  pariib,  befides  fheep  and  goats ;  and* 

I'it^ttXui,  At  the  end  ofthe  play,  a  loud  peal  ot  many  wild  animals,  fuch  as  deer,  roes,  badgers,. 

t?;iiaie  was  expe^ed,  and  even  afked  of  the  au-  otters,  foxes,  &c.    A  flock  of  40  or  50  deer  are 

v-tice,  either  by  the  chorus  or  the  perfon  who  often  feen  together  on  the  hills.    There  is  a  cop- 

tc^f  laft.    The  formula  was,  Speffatores  plaudi'  per  mine  in  it,  reckoned,  by  Mr  Williams,  as  rich 

A«  or  faktt  et  phudite.    The  plaujores^  or  ap-  as  any  in  the  kingdom.    It  exports  black  cattle*. 

^'^ien,  were  (tivided  into  chori,  ^d  difpofed  butter,  cheefe,  fifh,  and  kelp.  Mr  McQueen,  the 

BJ  tintrw  opprtfite  to  each  other  Uke  the  chorif-  minifter,  in  his  St'atiftical  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 

ttT)  n  cathedrals,  fo  that  there  was  a  kind  of  con-  ftates  the  population,  in  1791,   at  1734  fouls/ 

Ort  of  applaulcs.  w^ich  is  nearly  double  the  nuqiiber  in  1755,  not- 

\i-\*  APPL^.jf./  [/eppely  Saxon.]  x.  The  fruit  withftanding  emigrations.    Mr  MjQ^ueen  afcribes 

^the  appic  tree.  the  increase  chiefly  to  two  caufes,  the  abolition  of 

Till  thrivmg  trees  confefs'd  the  fruitful  mold ;  fervitudes,  and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.    Gae-  - 

The  rtd'aing  o^^xipens  here  to  gold.  lie  is  the  only  language.    The  chief  difadvantagtf^ 

P^ipe'j  OAyJfky.  Applecrofs  labours  under  is  the  want  of  fait. 

I.  The  pupa  qf  the  eye. — He  inftrudlcd  htm;he  (».)AppL£CRps8,  ^  river,  which  runs  through 

l«pt  him  as  the  appU  of  his  eye.   Deut,  xxxii.  10.  the  pariiti  fo  called.    See  N®  i.                             1 

1:.' Apple,  the  fruit  of  the  pyrusmalus.    See  Apple,  Cust/^rDj    ^eeANMONA. 

rk  I'?.  APPLEDORE,i.afmallportinDevon{hirc,on 

A>PLF,  Adam's.    See  Adami  Pomum,  Ana*  the  coa^,  the  firft  harbour  within  the  bar  of  Bam- 

V'^iy  )  xs5f  and  Citrus.  ftable.  a.  a  village  in  Kent,  near  Tenterden,  00 

Apple,  bitter.    Sec  Colocywthis.  ttie  Rothep,  54  miles  from  London. 

ii.  APPLEBY,  or  Apulby,  andently  Abal^  "  Appledorf-Comb,  a  village  in  Ifle  of  Wightl. 

t*n,  atowrn  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland,  APPLEDftUM,  a  fmall  town  in  Suffex^  bc- 

Minfly  fituated  on  the  Eden,  and  almoft  fur-  tween  Chichefter  ai>d  Thomey  Ifland. 

J'-vliv!  by  it.    U  was  a  Roman  ftation  in  the  Aepl^  fly,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  gi- 

F^>  i  Aurelun,  and  b  fituated  on  the  Romax\  ven  by  author^  to  a  fmall  ^een  fly  found  fome- 

t»  J  vn'  rnad,  which  croQcs  the  county  from  Stain-  times  within  an  apple,  ana  hatched  of  a  worm  or . 

t?.  to  Cumberland.    It  is  the  only  borough  in  maggot,  very  firquently  found  infefting  that  fruity 

^'f'lordand,  and  fends  two  merpbers  to  par-  '  APPLEFORD,  a  village  in  Berkftiire. 

pnt.   h  has  4  feirs  j  on  Whitfuq  Eve,  Whitl  •  (i.)  APPLEGARTH,  a  foreft  in  the  N.  Riding 

VI  Monday,  *io  June,  and  10  Auguft,  with  ;^  of  Yorkfhire,  near  Richmond. 

Js-V.  every  Saturday.    From  the  old  EngUih  '  (a.)  Applegarth,  >  A  pariib  of  Scotland,  in 

J*;  :t«  it  appears  that  parliaments  were  formeriy  APPLEGIRTH,     J  Dumfries-fliire,  feparated , 

"^  01  it.   it  was  once  a  very  conflderable  town,  from  thofe  of  Johnflon  and  Lochn[iaben  by  the 

^  Ul  great  ^priv^eges ;  but  it  is  long  ago  gone  Aiinan,  and  from,  that  of  Dryfdale  by  the  Dijfe  ; 

!"  *  ccay,  and  now  only  confifts  of  mean  boufca  extending  about  <^  miles  from  S.  to  N.  and  from 

n  gQ*  broad  ftreeC,  which  runs  'with  an  eafy  af-  \y'.  to  E.  about  5.    It  is  fituated  about  11  miles 

^'i  froai  N.  to  S  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  from  Dumfries,  i  a  from  Annan,  (its  neareft  fea 

'^  coiUe.    It  has  two  churches ;  a  town-hall  in  pf^^)  ^"^  60  ^r^'"  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  The 

*«''*Ji  the  aflizcs  arc  hel4 ;  a  county-jail ;  and  ani  population,  in  i  79a,  as  fkatcd  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 

^'9*Ul  for  a  governefs  and  12  widows,  founded  Statistical  Account,  was  741  fouls ;  and  it  had  de- 

B  i^fi  by  a  daughter  of  Lor^  Clifford.    It  is  go-  creafed  15 6  within  37  years.  The  parifh  contains 

l^'icd  by  a  mavor,  la  i^dermen,  a  common  about  1090  fheep,  1560  black  cattle,  and  150 

|d*«<^ul,  and  1  ferjeants  at  i^ace,  &c.  and'is  faic^  horfes.    It  exports  barley  to  Liverpod  and  oats 

^  *wc  the  bcft  com  market  in  thefe  nortiicTn  to  Gre<;pock. 

|*><ts  It  hes  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Penrith,  aiid  366  Apple,  oolpen, in  ancient  church  ornaments, 

^*  ^  W.  of  LoadfXt.    Long.'  3.  34.  W.  Lat.  54.  the  globular  part  of  the  candleflick.  Du  Cange,     , 

^*N»  *  AppLB-caAFT.  »./•  [from  fl/>//^  and ^rfl^.] 

f  J— &.)  Appleby,  the  name  of  other  five  fmall  A  twig  of  apple-tree  grafted  upon  the  flock  of  an- 

^»  or  rillages  in  England  ;  vfz.  a.  one  in  Der-  other  tree. — ^We  have  feen  three  and  twenty  forts 

2**ire  between  Burton  upon  Trent  and  Alhhy  of  apple  grafts  upon  the  fame  old  planti  molt  of 

le-u-2ouch :  3.  another  near  tiotfoi-d :  4*  Ar«  th^m  adonied  with  fruit.  B(yU. 

Apple 
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Ap>t£  jviCE.    The  juice  of  apples  is  a  men-  apple)  &c.  Miller, — Oaks  and  beeches  laft  1on«^ 

-fhuura  for  iron.    A  folution  of  iron  in  the  juice  than  appUs  and  pears.  Baron, 

«$f  the  apples,  called^o/i/^rn  rennet s,  evaporated  to  a  Tlius  apple-treetf  whofe  trunks  are  ftrong  ta 

thick  confidence,  proves  an  elegant  chalybeate,  bear 

which  keeps  veil.  Their  fpeading  boughs,  exert  thcmfelrn  in  air, 

Apple,  mad.    SceMELOKCOiiA.  Dn^c',. 

Apple,  MALE  BALSAM.    See  Momoedtca.  Apple-treg-wick,  a  village  in  Yorkihire,n:2r 

AppLCy  MARCH  AStTE,  fo  Called  by  Dr  Grew,  Skipton.    It  has  a  fair  on  06t,  i. 

on  account  of  its  figure,  as  being  round  except  *  Apple-woman,  n    f.  [from  apph  and  u^ 

on  one  6de,  where  it  £ills  in,  and  having  a  ftalk  man^    A  woman  that  {eQs  apples,  that  keeps  fh:; 

like  a  yofing  apple.  on  a  ftalK — Yonder  are  two  afplt-^women  fcoldr?, 

Apple,  oak,  an  excreicence  or  exudation  of  and  Juft  ready  to  uncoif  one  another.  Arbmhit 

-the  iuice  of  the  oak,  joined  with  a  degree  of  pu*  dn^i  Popr. 

trefadlion.  *  APPLt ABLE.  ad},  ffrom  mbph:[  Tfeat  whvi 

(i.)*  Apple  or  love.— -^/^p/**  9f  lonje  are  of  may  be  applied.    For  this  word  the  modem  .'ic 

three  forts ;  the  moft  common  having  long  trail-  applicable  \  which  fee  .-^Limitations  all  fuch  pvr 

ing  branches,  with  rough  leaves  and  yellow  joints,  ciples  have,  in  regard  of  the  varieties  of  the  ir.  .•• 

fucceeded  by  apples,  as  they  are  called,  at  the  ter  whcreunto  they  are  apt^Vtcuhle.  flboirr.— A3 

joints,  not  round,  but  bunched ;  jofapale  orange  that  I  have  Cud  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is  ap%^> 

ihining  pulp,  and  feeds  within.  Mortimer^ ^  Huf-  bfe  to  the  idolatry  of  another  fort  of  men  in  the 

handry.  World.  S^ut*^, 

(a.)  Apple  OF  love.    See  Lycoperstcow.  *  APPLIANCE  ». /"  [from /?^^(f.]  TbcaSi 

Apple  or  THE  eve.    A  name  not  unfrcquent-  applying ;  the  thing  applied. — 

Jy  given  to  the  PUPIL.    See  anatomy,  Index.  Difeaics  defpVate  ^rown, 

Apple  op  wax.    See  Pomum  de  cera.  py  defpcraie  oppl'tav.f  are  relieved.  Sbokrfp. 

Apple,  pine.    See  Pin  us.  Are  you  chaf  d  ? 

APPLES  HAW,  a  village  in  Hampfhire,  four  Alk  Ood  for  temperance,  *tis  tlie  appHanq 

Diiles  froih  Andover.  Fairs,  a  3d  May  and  5  l^ov,  '   only  ^ 

Apple,  soap.    See  Sapindus.  Which  your  defire  requires.         ShArfpe-fti 

Applt,  star.    Sec  Chrysophyllum.  *  AP^*LIC ABILITY,  n.  f.  [from  Qpp'.ua\i\t\ 

*  Apple-tart,  [from  apple  and  tart.  A  tart  The  quality  of  beifig  fit  to  be  applied  to  fi'P^ 

made  of  apples. —  thing The  a^ion 'of  cold  is  compofcd  of  tw3 

What,  up  and  do\vn  carv'dlikean^/^^W^r/.'  parts;  the  one  preffing,  the  other  ptnctntioo^ 

Shakefp,  which  requires  afittticahiHty.  D\'hi 

APPLETHWAITE,  a  village  in  Wcftmoreland,  *  APPLICABLE.  W/y    [fro  1  r/^'v.';    That 

afear  Winandcrmere  Lake  which  may  be  applied,   as  "property  rr' itir:;  'i 

APPLETON,  the  name  of  9  Englifh  vilLiges,  fomcthing.— What  he  fays  of  ^he  ;>():^r -t  of  '7 

w.  I.  in  Be»-Vfhire,  near  Ab'r:gdon  :  2.  in  Che-  particular  perfon,  is  ai>ritcablf  \o  ^oxi^^y.    t'^'' 

ihire,  near  Warri(i«?ton ;   3.  in  Lancaihire,  near  charadf^^r,  there  is  a  better  cr  a  worte    ^    / 

Prcfcot :  4.  in  Norfx>Ik,  N.of  Flitcliam  :  5.  East,  the  better  is  a  panegerick,  and  thf  worf^  '    •*■ 

and  6.  West,  in  Yorklhire,  near  Bcdal:   7.  in  Dnrr/^'/.— -It  were  happy  for  us,  if  tMwi>r;«! 

Yorkfhire,  near  Rydel :  JR.  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Skip-  yerc  upp'icnhlt  only  to  the  heathen  world.  ^     ' 

ton  :  and  9,  in  Yorkihire,  near  Tadcafter.       *  *  APPLICABLENKSS.  n.  f  [from  ap^  ■  '  ;  \ 

Apple  TON  nvn,  a  fmajl  towQ>  between  Selby  Fitnefa  to  be  appltcd.-^The  knowledge  of  f-' 

and  York.               '   '  may  polTibly,  by  that  little  part  which  \\<  \r,\ 

'  •  APPLE-TREE.  n.  f.  [from  apple  and  tree^  ready  delivered  of  its  appluahlenefs^  be  of  uit 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  for  the  moft  part  hollowed  natural  philofopli?.  B'*%L'* 

about  the  foot  ftalk ;  the  cells  incloling  the  feed  '    *  APPLICABLY.  u./ii.  (from  appHcahl^.]^ 

are  feparatcd  by  cartilaginous  partitions  ;  theju»ce  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  may  be  properly  app-  '^ 

of  the  fruit  is  fowrifti,  the  tree  large  and  fpread-  (r.^  *  APPLTCATE.  n./-  [from V>/y»/f .]  A  V'' 

ing ;  the  flowers  confift  of  -five  leaves,  expanding  line  drawn  acrofis  a  curve,  fo  as  to  bifed  the  d* 

in  form  of  a  rofe.    There  are  a  great  variety  of  meter  thereof.  Chambers. 

thefe  fruits.    Thofe  for  the  deflcrt  are,  the  white  ^a.)  Applicate  NUMBRii,    See  Concretf. 

juniting,  Margaret  apple,  fummer  pearmain,  futn-  (3,)  Applicate   ordinate,  in  geomctnsj 

mer  queening,  embroidered  apple,  foJden  reinettc,  ;right  line  at  right  angles,  applied  to  the  axis  oi 

fiimmer  white  Colville,  fununcr  red  Colville,  fil-  any  conic  fedion  and  bounded  by  the  curve. 

yrtr  pippin,  aromatick  pippin,  the  gray  reinette,  (i.)  *  APPLICATION,  n.f.  [from  apph^   '' 

li  haute-bonte,  royal  rufleting,  Wheeler's  ruflct,  TTie  aft  of  applying  any  thing  to  another ;  a*,  w 

Sharp's  ruflct,  fpicc  apple,  golden  pippirt,  non-  mitigated  his  pain  by  the  application  of  emolHent*^ 

frfffid,  and  Papi.    Thofe  for  the  kitchen  ufe  are,  a.  The  thing  applied  ;  as,  he'invented  a  new  dH 

codling,  fummer,  marigold,  fummer  red  pearmain,  pHcntisny  by  which  Wood  miyht  be  ftauncKt uj 

Holland  pippin,  Kcntifh  pippin,  the  hanging  bo^  3.  The  aft  pf  applying  to  any  perfon,  as  a  ^^^^^ 

dy,  Loaa^s  pearmain,  French  reinette,  French  pip-  tor,  or  petitipner.~It  mould  fcem  very  extraor^ 

pm,  royal  ruCfet,  monftruous  reinette,  winter  pear-  pary,  that  a  patent  (hould  be  paffcd,  upon  the  p\ 

•main,  pomme  violette,  Spencer's  pippin,  ftone  pip-  'pUcition  of  a  poor,  private,  obfcure  mcch.r.icj 

pin,  ofl^en  pippin.  And  thofe  generally  ufed  for  cy-  S<wrJ}.    4.  The  employment  of  means  for  a  cer 

■*•  are*  Devonihire  royal  wilding,  redftreaked  tain  end. — ^There  is  no  ftint  which  can  be  fc^  to 

>\c,  the  wlationri  Ucrcfocdfiurc  u&dcrieaf ,  John  the  value  or  merit  of  the  lacrificcd  body  of  Chnfl ; 
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I  ftjtft  DO  ffleafnred  certainty  of  liixlitSy  bounds  of  ftniments  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  o^Ji^s  Aefr' 

tSicxj  onto  lifr  it  knoweth  none,  but  h  alfo  it-  fcrvices,  and  governs  their  anions,  and  dirpofes  &> 

CI*  infinite  in  poflSbility  of  apnjicatio^.  H  oker  —  ven  their  wills  and  afFc<5tionfl.  Rogers,    6.  To  fis 

t  a  right  cocirfe  be  taken  with  children^  there  the  mind  upon  ;  to  fludy  ;  with  to,    Locke  ufcs 

v:il  not  be  much  need  for  the  aiipllcation  of  the  about^  Icfs  properly. — Apply  thine  heart  unto  in- 

eoamon  reward s  and  puntlhments.  /  ocke*    5 .  In-  ft ru^on ,  and  thine  earS  to  the  word s  of  knowledge* 

t-'tinefeof  thought ;  clofe  ftu(iy. — I  have  difco-  Pr»,  xxiii,  la. — ^Every  man  is  confcious  to  Iiimfelf 

tc  si  DO  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  clofe  to  that  he  thinks  ;  and  that  which  his  mind  is  applied 

^.vs  bofincfe,  but  by  frequent  attention  and  op-  ahouty  whilft  thinking,  is  the  ideas  that  are  there* 

f..w»i,  getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  apprt-  Locke. -^It  is  a  fipm  of  a  capacious  mind,  when  the 

'..'•^f.  L^ke.     6.  Attention  to  fome  particular  mind  can  apply  ilfclf  to  feveral  obje^s  with  a  fwift 

sriTvith  the  particle  to. — His  continued  o/^/f-  fucceflion.  Watts.     7.  To  have  recourfe  to,  asx. 

i-i  to  fuch  publick  n^airs,  as  may  benefit  his  folicitor  or  petitioner;  with  to:  as,  I  applied mj^ 

l%J5ras,  diverts  him  from  his  pleafurts.  Mdt-  felf  to  him  for  help*    8.  To  addrcfs  to.— 

''.-Thi«  crime  certainly  deferves  the  utmoft  ^^  God  at  laft  • 

;   'm  and  ^dfdom  of  a  people  to  prevent  it.  To  Satan  firft  in  fin  his  doom  apply* d^ 

.i:i^«.   7.  Reference  to  fome  cafe  or  pofition ;  Tho'  in  myllcriousterms,judg'da8thcnbeft. 

1:  r:  tlory  was  told,  and  the  hearers  made  the  Milton*. 

.-V.  v.fc5ji.— This  principle  ads  with  the  greateft  Sacred  vows  and  my  (lie  fong  nppl/dt 

'  't  in  the  worft  application  ;  and  the  familiarity  To  grifly  Pluto  and  hid  gloomy  bride.        Pope^ 

C'-cxedraen  more  fuccefsfully  debauches,  than  9.  To  buty ;  to  keep  at  work:  an  antiquated 

ti^tifgood  men  reforms.  Rogers*  fenfe  ;  for  which  we  now  ufc  ^/jf.— She  was  ikil- 

1.)  Application*  in  aftrology,  the  approach  fill  in  applying  ha  humours;  never  fufTering  fear 

« :  vo  plinets  to  each  other.  to  fall  to  defpair,  nor  hope  to  haften>  to  affurance^ 

■■.'  Application,  in-  geometry,  is  ufed  either  Sidney.    10.  To  aft  upon  ;  to  ply. 

^^nkmon^ioT  applying  one  quantity  to  another,  A  varlet  running  towards  haftily, 

tt.f:aieas,  but  not  figures,  fliall  be  the  lame  ;  Whofe  flying  feet  fo  faft  their  way  appVd^ 

ir,tra&stt:mng  a  given  hne  into  a  cii?cle,  or  other  That  round  about  a  doud  of  duft  did  fly. 

krc,  (o  that  its  ends  (hall  be  in  the  perimeter  Fairy  ^ueeit* 

ctX'  figure.  (a.)  •  To  Apply.  v.«.  1.  To  fait ;  to  agree. — 

4.  Applicatioh,  in  theology,  is  ufed,  by  Would  it  a/'/'/t  well  to  the  vehemency  ef  your  af- 

fav*  divines,  for  the  aft  whereby  our  Saviour  feftion  that  I  ihould  win  what  you  would  ca- 

^■:Mfu  to  us,  what  he  had  earned  or  purchafed  joy  ?  Shake/peart.    ».  To  have  recourfe  to,  as  s 

»'  ti'  boiy  life  and  death.    By  this  application  of  petitioner.— I  had  no  thoughts  of  applying  to  any 

*f 'ntiiu  of  Chnft,  we  are  to  be  juOincd,  and  but  myfclf ;  he  dcfired  I  would  fpeak  to  others. 

»iud  to  grace  and  glory.    Application,  in  the  S<wift*    3.  To  attack  by  way  of  influence. — God 

t^oaclaiion  of  Sermons,  comprehends  the  im-  knows  every  faculty  and  paflion,  and  in  what  man* 

KA<n<:nt  to  be  made  by  the  congregation  of  ner  they  can  be  moft  fuccefsfully  applied  to.  Ro» 

^^■^*  ihcy  have  heard.  gerj. 

*  APPLICATIVE. a^'.  [£rom apply.]  That  which  (3.)  To  Apply,  among  mathematicians,  fome- 

■Tr'^-.— The  direftive  command  tor  council  is  times  fignifies  to  transfer  a  line  given  into  a  dicle^ 

3  -V  :r.<lcrftanding,  and  the  applicative  command  moft  commonly,  or  into  any  other  figure ;  To  that 

•''/ining  in  execution,  is  in  the  will.  Eramball  its  ends  may  be  in  the  perimeter  of  the  figure.  It 

S-'  i  HAhes.  is  fynoiiimous  with  divide^  efpeciallv  among  La- 

I.)  *  APPUCATORY.   adj.  [from  apply.']  tm  writers. 

T;ui\fcVichcomprcliendstlie  ad  ot  ap;>li' ation.  AITODIARE,   iir  old  recordsy   to  lean,   or 

'*;)  *  Applicato  <y.  n.f.  'I'uat  wUicJ;lxp,)lics.  prop  up. 

^'■'"Tt  are  but  two  ways  of  applying  the  death  APPOGGIATURA,  [from  appoggiare,  Ital.  to 

JJChiift:  faith  is  tYic  invrArd  ap^ji.crdory,  and  if  lean  oh,]    in  mufic,  a  fmall  note  inferted  by  the 

■^  be  any  outward,  it  nuift  be  the  facrdmtnts.  pratilical  mufician,  between  two  others,  at  fomic 

*9«"*j  H'ortbf  Co'jirr.uTticaKt^  diftance. 

iJ-:  •  To  APPLY.  %u  a.  [applkoy  Lat.]     1.  To  *  To  APPOINT,  v.  a.  [appohter^  Fr.]     t.  To 

^ -^-^  thing  to  anotlier. —  fix  any  thing,  as  to  fettle  the  cxaft  time  for  fome 

He  laid,  and  to  the  fword  his  throat  applied,  tranfaclion. — ^The  time  appointed  of  the  father. 

Dry  den.  G.U\\\%.    2  ►  To  fettle  any  thing  by  corapaft.— 

*•  To  lay  mcdicagiwits  upon  a  wound.—  He  faki,  appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I  ynW  pay  it. 

-fi''i>>  (ome  fpeeOy  cure,  prevent  our  fate,  Gene/ij.  I^ow  tliere  was  an  appointed  fign  between 

Arl  fjccour  nature  ere  it  be  too  late.  JJJifon.  the  men  of  Ifrael  and  the  licrs  in  wait.  Judges  xx. 

^^.^  had  addreffed  every  paflion  of  our  nature,  38.    3.  To  eftablifli  any  thing  by  decree. — It  waft 

*"-'i  rtmedicB  to  every  wcakncfs,  warned  us  of  before  the  Lord,  which  chofc  mc  before  thy  fa- 

^-y  Wcmy.  Rogers.    3.  To  make  ufc  of  as  re.-  ther,  and  before  all  hi&  houfe,  to  appoint  me  ruler 

-  'Cor  fuitable  to  foracthmg.— This  brought  the  over  the  people  of  the  Lord,  a  Sam.  vi.  21. — Un- 


generations.  %  Efdt 


*  !  profits  there  might  be  applhd  towards  the  iii.  7.— O  Lord,  thou  art  the  God  of  the  juft, 
M>^rt  of  the  year.  Clarendon.  5.  To  ufe  as  thou  haft  not  appointed  repentance  to  the  iuft. 
"'^^  to  an  coi— Thcfc  glorious, b^ngs  are  ia-  JSfi^fi^JehU  Pr/^jer.    4.  To  lunuih  in  all  pomt$; 


ta 
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'to  equip;  to  fupply  with  all  thing*  TieccflTary :  u-  office  cannot  be  affportiomd  out  like  a  eomwop] 

fed  anciently  in  {peaking  of  foldicrs. — ^The  Eng-  and  fharcd  among  difVinA  proprietors.  CclUcr.   I 

liih  being  well  appointed^  did  fo  entertain  them,  »  APPORTIONMENT.  »./.  (from  afforu-m 

that  their  fhjps  departed  terribly  ionuMaj<ward.  A  dividing  of  a  rent  into  two  parts  or  pcrt?o:;j 

•  APPOINTED,  rcfohred.  Chmic,  according  as  the  land  whence  it  iflues,  is  divide 
(i.)  APPOINTEE,  a  foot  foldkr  in  the  French  among  two  or  more  proprietors,  Cbamben, 

anny,  who,  long  before  the  revolution,  was  en-  APPORTUM,  in  old  law,  a  revenue,  or  proSl 

titled,  for  long  fervice,  and  bravery,  to  receive  arifing  from  any  thing. 

pay  above  private  fentineU.    This  juft  regulation,  APPOSAL  of  sheritfs  is  the  charging th 

however,  had  long  been  fuppreffed,  by  the  old  go-  with  money,  received  on  their  account  in  ihc 

vemment  of    that  nation,  except  in   the  regi-  chequer,  22  5c  23  Car.  II. 

ment  of  French  guards,  where  forty  appointees  •Ttf  APPOSE,  ^.a.  [^^^«o,  Lat.]   i.Topi 

were  ilill  retailed  to  each  company  of  150  men.  queftions  to.    This  wotd  is  not  nirtv  in  iiic,  t 

Till  1670,  they  had  alfo  captains  and«  lieutenants,  cept  that,  in  fome  fchools,  to  put  gramma^* 

tmder  the  appellation  of  appointees^  who  without  -queftions  to  a  boy,  is  called,  to^^'r  him;  ascn 

refiding  in  the  regiment,  received  their  pay !    See  now  ufc  pofe  for  ^i«;z/^.--iSoine  procuit  the.) 

Anspessades.  felves  to  be  furprifcd  at  fuch  times,  as  it  is  like  •;  t 

(2.)  Appointee,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two  or  party  that    they  work   Upon   will  come  ufc 

more  things  are  placed  touching  each  other  at  them :  and  to  be  found  with  a  letter  in  t.i 

•the  points  or  ends.  hand,  or  doing  fomewhat  which  they  are  not  v, 

*  APPOINTER.  n,f,  [from  appoint.]  He  that  cuftomed ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  afpoftd  < 

fettles  or  fixes  any  thing  or  place*.  thofe  things  which  of  themfelves  they  are  del 

(i.)* APPOINTMENT. «./.  [appointemetit^Vr,]  roua  to  utter.  Bacim.    2.  A  latinifin.    To  app 

I.  Stipulation  ;  the  aft  of  fixing  fomething  in  to. — By  malign  putrid  vapoura,  the  notrimtnt 

which  two  or  more  are  concerned. — ^Thcy  had  rendered  unapt  of  being  appo/ed  to  the  p 

made  an  appointment  together,  to  come  to  mourn  Harvey. 

with  him,  and  to  comfort  him.   Job  ii.  11.    2.  APPOSER,  [from  ad^  to,  and  pono<t  to  pol 

Decree ;  eftablifliment. — The  ways  of  death  be  an  examiner.    In  the  court  of  exchequer,  tfc 

only  in  his  hands,  who  alone  hath  power  over'all  is  an  officer  called  the  foreipi  afpofer.    In  iht 

fleih,  and  unto  whofe  appointmenrvit  blight  with  fice  of  confirmation,  in  the  hturgy  of  EiJw- 

patience  meekly  to  fubmit  ourfclves.  Hooker.    3.  VI.  the  rubric  di/efts  the  bifliop,  or  fuch  a'i 

•  Dircdion ;  order.—  fliall  appoint,  to  appofe  a  child ;  and  a  liP'fl 

That  good  fellow,  examining  chaplain  was  anciently  called  his  p 

If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment ;  See  laft  article. 

I  will  have  none  fo  near  elfe.            Shake/peare.  To  APPOSIN,  v.  a.  To  oppole.  Chavr. 

4.  Equipment ;  furniture. —  *  APPOSITE,  ndj   [appq/ttvsf  Lat-]    Propd 

I'hey  have  put  forth  the  haven :  further  on,  fit ;  ttcU  adapted  to  time,  place,  or  circumlll 

Where  their  appointment  we  may  beft  discover,  oes.— ^The  *iuke's  dtlWery  of  his  mind  was  reel 

And  look  on  their  endeavour.          Sbakefpeartt  (harp,  as  folid  and  grave,  and  etppofite  to  iKr  thui 

Here  art  thou  in  appointment  frefh  and  fair,  and  occafions.  Wotton. — Neither  was  Pcrt^in,  i 

Anticipating  time  with  ftarting  courage.   '  his  part,  wanting  to  himfelf,  cither  in  graco^ 

SbakeJ^are,  dnd  princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and  ^r^ 

5.  An  allowance  paid  to  any  man,  commonly  u-  anfwcrs.-    Bacon. — Remarkable  inftanccs  cf  tl 
fed  of  allowances  to  publick  officers.  kind  have  been :  but  it  will  adminifter  ref  (t^^J 

(2.)  Appointment  is  alfo  often  ufed  in  the  Very  ttppofite  to  the  defign  of  thitJ  prefcnt  yt^m 

lame  lenfe  with  affignation.  ty.  Atterbury, 

(3.)  Appointment,  likewife,  in  a  fenfe  fimi-  ♦APPOSITELY,  adv.  [from  tf^/r.]   ft 

lar  to  the  5th  explanation,  above  ftated  by  Dr  perly ;  fitly ;  fuitably. — ^We  may  appoJHeh  c 

Johnfon,  (6  i.)  denotes  a  penfion,  given  by  prin-  pare  thisdifeafe,  of  a  proper  and  improp^-r  < 

ces  to  perlons  of  worth,  to  retain  them  in  their  fumption,  to  a  decaying  houfe.  Harvey, ^^ 

fervice.    The  term  was  chiefly  ufed  among  the  we  come  into  a  government,  and  fee  this  phce 

French,  before  the  revolution.     The  kings  of  honour  allotted  to  a  murderer,  another  filled  «i 

France  gave  large  appointments  to  officers  in  their  an  athcift  or  a  blafphemer,  may  we  not  appf/i^ 

fervice.    They  differed  from  wages,  in  that  the  and  properly  a(k,  Whether  there  be  acy  ^tj^J 

•  latter  were  fixed  and  ordinary,  being  paid  by  the  fobriety,   or  religion^  amongft  fuch  a  pcopi 
ordinary  treasurers;  whereas,  appointments  were  South. 

annual  gratifications  granted  by  brevet^  lor  a  time  ■  *  APPOSITENESS.  n.f.  [from  appojtf-] } 

uncertain,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  privy  purfe.  nefs;  propriety;  fuitablenefs.— Judgment  iseifl 

.  Thcfe,  and  fimilar  lavifh  expenditures  of  the  pu-  concerning  things  to  be  known,  or  of  ^^ 

blic  money,  haftcned  th«  fc^  of  the  old  govern-  done,  of  their  congruity,  fitnefB,  rightncfs,  tffj 

'ment.  Jitcnefi.  Hate's  Orixin  0/  ManJHnd, 

.     •  To  APPORTION.  V.  a.  [from  portio,  Lat.l  (i.)  APPOSITION,  n.  f.  \apfojitio,  Ut  ] 

To  fet  out  in  juft  ptxjportions. — Try  tlic  parts  of  The  addition  of  new  matter,  fo  at  that  it  ta 

'the  Ixxly,   which  of  them  iffue  fpeedily,   and  touch  the  firft  mafs. — ^Urine,  infpeded  with  aj 

•which  flowly;  and,  by  ii/>^''or//oM/»i^  the  time,  take  crofcope,  will  difcover  a  black  land;  whnti 

and  leave  tl^at  quality  which  you  defire.  Bact^n. —  this  fand  fticks,  it  grows  ftifl  bigger,  by  thc*fi 

.To  thtfc*  it  were  good,  that  fome  proper  prayer  ftion  of  new  matter.  Arhtthnot  on  Dietr^*^ 

we; w'  i^^^ort'wncd^  aad  the/  Uugbt  it.  Sw$k»^/kB  grammv)  the  putting  of  two  aouBl  i^  ^  H 
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a^i;  as,  -Uier  Sufimti^  matrU^  the  book  of  his  •-•-The. north  and  j^nthcm  poles  are  incomrrunt-' 

DiotherSufw,  -  •  cable  and  fixed  pomts,  ivitercof  the  one  is  not  «/- 

(2,)  Apt  Of  irt  OH  if  u(ed  in  phyfics^  in  Q)eak<  prtbenJibUt.cit\\coX^tT.  Bto^n^t  Vulgar  Erroun*\ 

ii?  of  bodjtt  ivlach  derive  theiriarowth  fronj  the  :  (i.)  *  APPREjHENSIOlf .*  n.  /  ][^apprfbrnj3,'J 

8djund*'on  or  'union  jof  neighbouring    bodies,  i.  Thc^  mere  contemphtion^  of  things,  vfithout 

Moft  bodies  dC  tfie;  fqmle  or  mineral  idngdomy  afHnpiftg  or  denying  any  thing  conceitiing  them. 

vziorcacdby  Jux'ta'pcjhionj^'  or  the  app^tion  of  —So,  we  think  of  a  hoHc,  high,  fwtft,  animal 

pAts,  ^ught  to  joifl  and  adhere  to  each  other/  •  time,  ntatter,  mind,  deaths  ^r.  fVattj,*-^Simplt 

AiWSITQMUM,  m  cheniiftry,  a.vedel'.macjc;  appftvbenjon'^enctes  no  jnorfe  than  the  foul's  na-r 

of  earthen  wsre  or  ^Ws,  cf  a  conical  figure^  ked  infeuei^lion  of  an  obje^,  without  either  conr- 

^:ik  h^j^stft  cn4  receives  the  neck  o?f  a  pvcn  jiir  pofltion  <tf.  dcdu Aon^  CilaTKvUU.  ,  %>  Opiniou  ; 

tKtt  whHe  tb(^  narrow^  ip  inierted  into  the  reed-  Ibntiments ;  concefRon**— If  :we  aim'  at  right  uo- 

w.  Its.  ufe  is,  where  a*  ftnong  open  fire  Is  re-  derftanding  its  true,  nature,  .we  muft  examine 

9^  ta prevent  the  lied  hot  vctort^  by  th6  ,im»  vt^t^tppfchtenfi^  mankind. m^e  of  it.  Digby,-^, 

i*&3it  contact  of  its  nedcy  Iroia  burHtlng  the  re-  To  be  fidfe,;  and  to  b^  thought  faUe,  is  ail  one  ia 

CTTtr.     *                                    .■  '        .  .  •:  rcfpc(fl  of  men  who  a(St-not  accordii^  to.  truth, 

•  7&  APPRAISE,  v.  Ml  {apprteieri  Fr.]  To  (it  ^pJit  apprebcnfion.  iJp/rfA.— Thie  ejeprcffiohs  of  fcrip- 

ipria  upob  any  thidg,  in  order  to  felc. .            v  ture  aire  commonly  fuitcd  in  thofe  matters  to  th& 

.r.)  •  APPRAISflR.  11.^  [from  apprai/e.J  -  A  yuiptiipfrebgn/ionj  and  cofic^tions  ^f  the  place 

r^nua  appointed  tor  let  a  price  npon  tlnngs  to'  be  ftpd  people  .where  they  .^vere  delivered^  LocAf.    ^J 

t*i.             ,                  ^      ;                    i ',  .  •  The  facultjf  by  which  \ye  conceive  new  ideas,  or 

.2.)  AfpJtAisEits  arenot.afeparatc.profcflten?'  power  of  conceiving  them.— *  •: 

s;jpni&Qg  bdng  pra^ftifedby  brocers  of  houfehoT^  I  ham'd  .^hem  as  they  pa&'d,  and  nndiirftopd 

fumituK;  to  vvh9itt'  the  name  is  chiefly  apph'ed  :  Their  nati!fe,'  with  fuch  £aowledge  God  indu'a. 

Tpholftercrs  and  .joiners  are  ^(Ub  emplo^jred,  or  •  My  (Mddi:n  apprebcnfion.^                        Milton^ 

fcuany  perfons  ^ho  are  fupppfcd  tq  l)e  fluHcd  4^  Fear.— It  behovcth  .that  the  world  ihould  bis 

cth?  coamodities  to.  be  apprai&d  or  valued.«^  hdd  in.awd,  not. by  a  vain  ijirmife,  but  a  trtkc^/)- 

T.i7  arc  employed  in  .caies  of  death,'  executions  tfebenRori'di  fomj^vhat  whidi  no  nian  may  think 

i^?n  goods-,  or  of  ftock  to  be  trrmsfered,  dr  di.-,  imnfetf.  able  \o  withft'ahd.  Hooker r^   : 

U:i;  lad  are  Called  fwohi  appraifers,^  from'  :  And  he  the  fiAure.cvil '{hall  no  lefs 

^'^  taking  an  oath  to  do  juftice  octweenc  parties.  Jn  apfrfl?cnfiony  thaji  in  fubftance,  fjeel.  Milton  J 

^•fy  fbaictimes  appraifit  od  b^atf  of  both  fides,  ^Tht^pprdbenficn  of  what  was  to  come  from  ati 

«w'i  paity  agreeing  to*  have  the  fimnc  apppraifer ;  unknown,  at  Waft  unacknpv^rledgcd  fucceiToin*  to 

Itirujncs  in  oppdfi'tfon,  each  partv  choonh^  o^  th;e   crown,  clouded  mtidi.  of  that  pVofpcnty. 

K  acjrt  of  a  fide^^'  and  fofiH^time^  by  commifitpn  diarendoii^-^hs  tRey  have  tip  appreher^on  of  thefir 

nfeed  no  comfort  aeainft .  them, 
dcatli  of  hi>  ncpnew  ^aligu-r 

_     .               ^        .    .       .                      ..  no  fmall  a]^^rf/vi«|^t)»  for  hi$ 

^=ij«t^  judge,  aiid  is  authorilcd  thereto.    See  own  life.  4ddtf9n»    5..  Sufpicion  of  ibracthing  tdf 

AMSAisia,  £  r,  and  a.  happert/ 6r  be  dpiic. —         • 

•  Tfl  APPREffiBND.  v»^%  [appreiefidoy  Lat.  to  .  Ill  note  you  in  my  book  of  mieniory,        , ' 

tii.c  hold  of.)    2.  To  lay  hold  oh-— Th^,  is-,  no^  And  f^ut^t  joCk  foi*  this  apprehfnfion.    Sbahef^ 

j'-Jiy  but  hath  a.  double  handle^  or  at  leait  we  ^-That  he  might  take  away  the  apprehcnfionf^hat 

«''c  Probands  to  ajfprehend,  it.  Taylor,    a.  To  ^e  meant  fuddenly  to  depart,  h^jent  out  ai^ders^ 

*i2fi  in  order  for  trui  or  ptii)ilhment.-i-The  %^  which  he  was  ftire  Would  come  into  the  enemicar 

*cmcr  kept  the  city  with  a  garrifohi  defiro»is  to  ^ands,-  to  two  or  three  vlllig^  that,  they  ihould 

^rthrj  mc.  X  Cor,  xi.  32.:— It  Was  the  rabble,  feni^proportions  of  com  ibto  Bafinghoaie.  Cla-* 

■  rnich  no  fkxly  was  nameij^;  ancT,  vrhich  is  rendon,    6.  Scizoire. — 

^!'e  ftnn^*,  net  one  a^rehcndeJL  Clarendon,  5,  "         S6e  that  hebe  (/onvey'd  unto,  the  Tower: 

i'  coactiSe  by  the',  nund'. — ^The  gjooif  which  is  And  go  we  brothers  to  the  nian*  that  took  him', 

|"co  by  do5*)^,  caufbth  riot  aftioaj  uhkfti  e^:  To  <{Wt!&\Qiti.oi  Ini  afiprshcrtf.3ij,              Sl^e/i 

t  ■-•«if«^  it  as  good,  we  like  and'defirc  xl^jiooker,  7*  The  j^owm^  offdzing,  CAtching»  or  hoWlng.— • 

Yet  this  I  itpfrehend  net.  Why  to*  thofe  A  bbff cr.  hath  jftc  diefy  or  great  claw  of  one  fide 

AaoDg  whom  Cod*  Will  deign  to  dwdl  oil  Ipnga*  than  ^e.  othcrt  but  this  is  not  their  Icg^ 

eawh,  butAjjart  of /z^]pr^^f^o«,  whereby  tfi-fyfcize  tW 

^Soroany,  and  To  varfou^  TaWsM^  giy^ri.' ..  Jftilu  poh  their  p/ey.  Brown's  Tvdgar  f^tfouri, 

*-  Hfft  Betng  is'ifivilible  ind  incorruptible,  and  («.)  Apf  iUH«i»noN,  in.  logic;    See  f  r,'  dcfi-* 

«*.i  c'ili^  \jc  apprehended  by  oiiT  mvd^  StUfmgfeet,  mfiop .  1.  /  App.rehenfioh  differsf^ih  noiioni  as  the 

4  Totriihk  05  witft  tcri-ctur;  ta.fear.^Pronr  my  aft  of  tne  mm'di  whereby  r  notion'  is  tormcd» 

rnt:.d£4th«>s  dcatb,  1  had  reafbiJ  to  apprehend  the  ^f(cnjttpi^  7i^  zfit,<if  the  mittd^  Whereby  ^t  at* 

«Jt;  and,  from  my  fiithar's  life,  tjie  goiit.  temple,  tend  to  %  notion  alrea4y.fonhcd..   . 

^  APPREHENDm  «./.  [from  .apprebeni,\  ,,  (;.)  Al^pkBHENSiON  iiUkewife  tfed  to  expielt; 

vrocmo- J  thhikei'--MG(t)ft  upprthenieri  may  not  an/uiadequite  and  imperfcd^  idea:  and  thus  it  Sm 

\^  it  any  taor^  ftraog^,  tha)r  that  a  bullA  ajefplied  to  otkf  knowledge  Of  6od,  iii>  contradU 

*Hdbc  movtd-by  the  rartfied  fire.  Otanvttu:  *  fiSnjftion'  to  cdmprehenfion.     .     . 

APmEHENDKE.    Sec  ApfRENDRi.     .  ♦APPREHENSIVE,  ttii.  \frotfk  i^nJberid.]'  u 

p^  -^PPilEHENSIBLE.  dd/.  [from  apprehend*'}  Quick  to  linderfttod.— -And  gives  encouragement 

v^"^^^^  «$•  fl^rtlmitalSr'*  wwwtttE-  vi  *9fe  n^  mdi  fech  tf^ttbif^  fcholatv. 
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Bolder j^M[  confcience  be  naturally  appreJbenfi've  vanU,  k^ufacf  or  altided  by  indentures,  from  L. 

and  (agadous,  certainly  we  fiiould  truil  and  xely  to  L.  509  mafters  pay  for  every  pound  fixp<rnc( 

upon  the  reports  of  it.  SoutJ^.    2.  Fearful. — ^The  and  for  fees  above  L.50»  z  ihllling  in  the  poun^ 

inhabitants   of    this   country,    when    I    paflcd  8  Ann.  c.  9. 

through  it;,  were  extremely  apprebenfi've  of  &eing  *  To  APPRENT*ICft.  11.  «•  [from  tbc  noon 

Lombardy  the  feat  of  war.  Mdi/on, -^Thcy  are  To  put  out  to  a  mailer  as  an  apprentice.— 

not  at  all  apprrberUive  of  evils  at  a  dldance,  nor  Him  poition'd  maids,  apprtnti^i  orpbi 

'tormented  with  the  fearfoi  pn}%>e^  of  what  may  bleft, 

befal  them  heredter.   Ttllatfin,     j.  Perceptive  Th^  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rd 

&eling. —  •  ^ 

Thoughts,  my  tormenton,  arm'd  with  dead-  ♦  APPRENTICEHOOD.  ».  /  [from  apr 

ly  ftings,                             '  iUe^    The  years  of  an  apprentice's  fcrvitude.- 

Mangle  my  apprebenfi*ue  tende?«il  parts.     M'liU  Muft  J  not  ferve  a  long  apprentirehocd 

.  .  •  APPREHENSIVELY,  adv.  [from  apprebeth^  To  foreign  paQages,  and  in  the  end, 

Jhe^   fn  an  apprehenfive  manner.  Having  my  freedom,  Boaft  of  notliing  6k 

•  APPREHENSIVENESS.  «./.  [from  appre-  But  that  I  w.ts  a  iaumeyman  to  grief?  Shai- 

ben/in?e,]    The  quality  of  being  apprehenfive. —  (j.)  •  APPRENTICE  SHIP,  it./-  [from  afy:> 

Whereas  the  vowels  aic  much  more  difficult  to  tice,'\    The  years  which  an  apprentice  i^  to  p: 

be  taught,  yott  will  find,  by  falUng  upon  them  under  a  matter. — ^In  every  art,  the  firaplcft  \\ 

lafr,   ffreat  help  by  the  apprebenfi'veTufi  already  ia,  there  is  an  afprenticejbip  ncceiTary,  \xhx< 

gainer (T  in  learning  the  confonanta.  Holder.  can  be  expcifled  one  fhouFd  work.  D*^i/f .— M  ii 

APPRENDRE,  rn  our  ancient  law  bouks,  a  fee  ni(hed  iato  the  miniftry»  as  being  the  odI^  callii 

or  profit  ta  be  taken  or  Mceived.  that  they  could  pso&fe,  without  ferving  any  a 

(i.)  •APPRENTICE.  \n.f.  afprcniU  Er.]  One  prentkejhip.  Soutb. 

that  is  bound  by  covenant,  to  ferve  another  man  (2.)  Apprenticeships^  Dun  at  ion  of.   S 

of  trade,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  upon  con-  ren  years  ieem  ancfcjitly  to  have  been,  all  ov 

dition,.  ^t  the  artificer,  or  tradefman,  fhall,  m  Europer  the  ufual  term  eftablinicd  for  th£  durjl 

the  mean  time,  endeavour  to  inftrudl  him  in  his  on  of  appreoticeihips  in  the  greater  part  of  incc 

*art  ormyltery.  CoweL — Love  enjoineth  fuch  dilr-  porated  trades..  All  fuch  incorporations  wcrt4 

gence.    that  no  apprenticcy   no,   no  bond  flave  ciently  csMtd  unvierjties;  which,,  indeed,  is  t| 

could  ever  be  more  ready  than  that  young  prin-  proper  Latin  name  for  an^;  incorporation  what 

cefs  was.  Sidney. — He  found  him  fuch  an  appren-  ver.    The  univerfity  of  fmiths»  the  univctfity  I 

tic€f  as  knew  well  enough  how  to  fet  up  for  him-  taylofs,  &c.  are  expreffions  Mihich  wc  common 

'fclf.  Wotton. — ^This  rule  fets  the  painter  at  liber-  meet  wth  in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  tod 

ty ;  it  teaches  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  fub-  .When  thofe  particular  incorporations  %vhich  3 

jeA  hnnfelf  fervilely,  and  be  bound  like  an  appret^  now  peculiarly  called  univeriities,  were  fiHl  d 

tice  to  the  rules  of  his  art.  Dryden's  Du/refnoy.  tliflied,  the  term  of  years  which  it  was  n^'tffi 

(».)  Apprentices,  laws,  &c.  respecting*  to  ftudy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  AJ 

Apprentices  may  be  bound  to  liufbandmen,  or  e*  appears  evidently  to  have  been  copied  firom  i 

Tell  tb  gentlemen ;  and  they,  as  well  as  tradef  temr  of  apprentlceihip  in  common  trades^ 

men,  in  England,  are  compellable  to  take  the  whicb  tke  incorporations  were  much  more  t 

children'  of  the  poor,  whom  the  overfeers,  with  cient.    As  to  have  wrought  7  years  under  a  inj 

the  confent  of  two  jullices,  may  bind  till  the  age  ter  properly  qualified  was  necefTary  in  order 

of  24  years.    Apprentices  may  be  difcharged,  on  intitle  any  pedbn  to  become  a  niafter,  and  toh; 

reafonable  caiife;  but  if  any,  whofe  premium  has  himfelf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade ;  fo  to  hi 

been  lefs  than  L.ro,  run  away  from  their  maflers,  ftudied  7  years  under  a  mafter  properly  qualifi 

they  are  compellable  to  ferve  out  the  time  of  ab-  was  necclTary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  maft( 

fence,  or  give  fatisfadfioir  for  it,  at  any  period  teacher^  or  doftor  (words -anciently  fynonimcu 

within  7  years  after  escpixation  of  the  original  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars  or  api>it 

contraft.    Apprentices  gain  a  fcttlcment  in  that  tices  (words  likcwife  originally  fynooimousi 

'  paridi  where  they  laft  fervcd  40  day^  ;.and  by  the  ftudy  under  him.    By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  col 

5th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  they  have  an  exclufivc  monJy  called  the  Jiatute  of  mpprentice/hify  it  ^ 

right  to  exercife  the  traide  in  which  they  have  be«v  enaded,  that  no  perfbn  Ihould  for  the  future « 

iimruded,,  in  any  part  of  England..    See  Black-  ercife  any  trade,  craft,  or  myftcry,  at  that  W 

Jione*i  Com.  VoLi.  p.  4*6,  &c.  Anciently,  bench-  cxercifcd  in  England,  unlefs  he  Haa  previoufl)  w( 

drs  in  the  inns  of  court  were  called  apprentices  of  ved  to  it  an  apprentieeihlp  of  f  ytaA  at  leaft ;  *j 

.the  law,  ia  Latin  apprtntic'n  juris  nobiliores ;  as  what  before  had  been  the  bye-law  of  many  pii^ 

.appears  by  Mr  Selden's  note  on  Fortefcua:-  and  cular  corporations^  became  in  England  thepc? 


ikys,  apprtntieii  legis,  in  pleading,  are  called  bo-  whole  kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  oper^ 

^  mines  corfiliarii  et  in  lege  feriti ;  and  in  another  has  been  limited  to  market-towns ;  it  hannj  W 

5 lace,  apprentices  arid  otiier  counftllors  of  law.  held,  that  in  country  villages  a  peribn  may  tij 

Lpprtiitices  indentures  and  articles  of  clerkihip,  cife  fcveraV different  trades^  though  he  has  not  W 

pay  of  duty  fix  flullings.    Pariih  indentures  .are  ved  a  7  years  apprenticefiiip  to eachi  theTtiu 

excepted,  and  pay  fixpencc  only,  by  5  W,  3.  c.  ai.  tieceflary  for  the  conveniency  of  the  i^^'!^| 

for  fees  j;iLv€&  with  apfii^eoUccsi  clqks^  oc  ftc*  aad  tbe  Aumbo:^  of  .Pf^P^c  freqtuentl]r  oot  ^ 
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C^er  qo^fttlty  fettght,  witlu^  otpcaiog  td  it  dethrone  Mm  $  ^hkrh,  h&j^t^;  vras  caBij  da 

ever  able  to  find  it  eitadtly.  by  Aina6s,  and  be  himfelf  teas  ftnnglcd.  i 

(3.)  ApprozimAtioni  in  medicine^  :a  magne-  Amasis. 

tical  kind  of  cure,  <ir  method  of  tranfplantinp;  a  (r.)  •  APRIL.  «./.  [Jprilist  Lat.  AvriU  F 

difeafe  into  feme  other  fubjc^,  whether  animate  The  fionrth'  month  of  tKfc  year,  January  rount 

br  vegetable*  by  bringing  it  in  immediate  contact  ^rh.-^AprU  is  repTefented  by  a  young  u.m 

With  the  patient!  kteen,  widi  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  li^'^t) 

• '  APPRUARE.    See  ApFaoTERy  .J  1..  buds;  in  one  hand  primrofes  and  violet:,  b 

APPUI,  in  the  manege,  [».  J.  reft  or  ftAy  upon  other  the  fign  Taurus.  Peacbam  on  Duicihi^^ 

the  hand,]  is  the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  Men  are  -<jf^r/7whcn  they  woo,  December  wH 

faorfe's  mouth,  and  the  bri(He-hand,  or  the  fenfe  they  wed :  Maids  are  May  when  thty  are  irai 

of  the  a^on  of  the  bridle  on  the  hand  of  the  but 'the  flwy  changes  when  they  are  wires.  Std 

horfeman.    A  juft  apput  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice  jfjjfoft  like  it* 

bearing  up  or  Jtay  of  the  bridle,  fo  that  the  horie,  (2.)  April  is  the  ad  month  abcordi*)^  b  tJ 

"bein^  awed  by  the  fenfibility  and  tendemefs  of  computation  of  aftronomers.  It  contiiiDs  jc  (iiv 

of  his  mouth,  dares  not  reft  too  much  upon  the  *— The  word  is  derived  from  aperU^  to  rpcn;l 

•bit-mouth,  nor  check  or  beat  upon  the  hand  to  caufe  the  earth,  in  this  moTith,»  begins  to  op 

withftand  it.    A  horfe  is  fiid  to  have  no  appui,  her  bofom  for  the-  produftion  of  vegetables.  I 

when  he  is  too  apprehenfive  of  the  hand,  and  can«  this  month  the  fun  travels  through  the  (ign  Taur 

not  bear  the  bit.    He  is  faid  to  have  too  much  A  PklORI,  a  kind  of  demonfhition.  See  £ 

appui,  when  he  refts  or  throws  himfelf  too  much  monstration. 

Upon  the  bit.     Horfes  defigned  for  the  army  APRIZE,  adventurer.  {Obf.)    ,3ai!n^ 

ought  to  have  a  full  appui  upon  the  hind.    To  (i.)*APUON.«./.[A'Vord  of  uncertain  rt)TB 

^e  a  horfe  a  good  appui,  he  Ihould  be  galloped,  logy,  but  fuppofcd  by  fome  to  be  contfa^cd  in 

and  put  often  back.  ajbre  on/.]  A  cloth  hung  before;  to  keep  :^ 

'    iu)  *  APPULSE.  «.  /.  [appuifusy  Lat.^    The  ther  drefs  clean. 

•adk  of  ftriking  againft  any  thing.— 'An  hedick  fe-  Give  us  gold,  good  Timon  ;  haft  thou  ma 

•ver  IS  the  innate  heat  kindled  into  a  deftrudtive  ^ '                Hold  up,  you  fluls, 

fire,  through  the  appulfi  of  faline  fteams.  Harvfy.  Ytsvx  aprovs  fnountan^                          5"-i 

— In  vowels,  the  pafragc  of  the  mouth  is  open  and  The  nobility  think  icctn  to  go  In  leather  tf/rJ 

free,  vrithout  any  afpulfe  of  an  oigan  of  fpeech  to  i^ 

another:  but,  in  all  conibnants,  there  is  sn  ap^  {lowmightwefeePa]ftafr,andnotburielvesbei<i 

pulfe  of  the  organs.  Holder.  — Put  on  two  les^hcr  jerkins  and  aprtnuf  and  ^ 

'    (1.)  Ap PULSE,  in  aftronomy,  the  approach  of  irpon  him  at  his  table  as  dncwers.  Sbdu/.- 

anypflanet  to  2  conjundtton  with  the  fun,  or  a  -thefe  figures  the  yeft  is  gathered  np  before  tfet 

^ctr.    It  is  a  ft^  towards  a  traniit,  occultation,  Hke  ain  apront  which  yon  muft  foppofe  mled  k 

coiijunaion,  cchpfe,  Sec,    M.  Flamftead, ,  M.  de  .fruits.  AddifoTt:                      ^        •    *     ^ 

!a  Hire,  and  others,  have  given  obfervations  of  {-».^  *  AprojI.'  pti.  gnnneryj'    A  picctcf  k 

the  moon's  ai^ulfes  to  the  Pleiades.  which  covers  the  toach-bolc  of  A  great  pin. 

(3.)  Appulse  of  cattle,  in  the  dvil  law,  (3.)  Apron,  in  naval  arcbhfe^uce, . is  a  pi^ 

the  right  of  driving  thein  to  tvatcr.  of  curved  timber  fixed  behind  the  lower,  part 

APPURTE^ANCElS,  or  Appertiwances^  in  the  ftem,  immediatebr  above  the  fi:)rcmoft  cJ 

coYhmon  law,  things  belonging  to*  fome  other  as  the  keel.    Apron  ii  anb  a  naiirie  given  to  a  pi 

their  principal..    Appurtenances  may  cither  be  form  or  floortn|;  of  a  pUhk,  ram  at  theciitr;^ 

things  corporeaFy  as  hamlcla  belongihg  to  a  chief  of  a  dock,  ag^onft  which  the  docl^  gates  are  ffn 

manor;  or  incorporeal,  as  liberties  and  fervides  (4.) *Apro'ii-m a n.«./. [from «jro« and woa.^ 

of  tenants.    See  Appendant,  §  i.  Def.  3.  man  that  w^aTs  an  apron ;  t  wtmaaxii  a  nus 

APR£MONl\  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  &  artificer.—           

partmenl  of  Vicnne.    Long.  o.  38.  W.  Lit.  46.  .  Yon  have  made  good  ^rk, 

45 .  N.                                                              »  You  and  your  aprm-^vt,  thfii  fltppd  ro  mnci 

•  To  APRICATE.  *J.  «.  [apnco'r,  Lat.]    To  Upon  the  voice  of  ocokpation,  tod 

banc  in  the  fun.  Via.  The  hitcaih  of  gacriiat  eaters. .             •   ^^ 

•  APRICITV.  «.  /.  [apricita's.}     Waxtoth  of  (^.)  •  ApRon  o*  a  cfoos^.  Tteftt&ihwfcJ' 
tlie  fun ;  funfhine. D/iS.  covers  the  belftf-        

•  APRICOCK.  or  >  />.  /.  [from  apricujf  Lat.  ♦  APRONJEO.  OdJ.  \frcltsc  dp^.}  Wearagi 
(i.)*  APRICOT.  5  funny. 1    A  kind  of  wall  Apron.—                           ... 

fhiit.  Thd  Cdblcr  i^fifcr*i,  and  the  pafflc*r  g<)w!: 

(2.")  Apricot,  in  botony.    Sec  Prumus,  i.     >    ».  u  ^^ 

■  (3.)  Apric^ot  yTATER.    To  a  qu^  of  Wat*,  .  APS?,  a  fihdfl  towii,  ift  the  i8c  of  WigM, cc 

put  fix  or  eight  apricots  fliced,  and  the  kernels  Medina. 

bniifed;   boil  the  whole,  to  cxtraft  the  tafte;  APSIINtSv    S^Af8I8,'^3.           ^ 

and  when  cold,  add  four  or  five  ouhces  of  fujgfar  APSINTHATUM,  in  phyfic,  a  bnd  of  p 

When  that  is  diffolvcd,  (train  it.  lion  toftrcngthcnthcftomach.  See ABsixrain 

APRIES,  or  Pharaoh  HoPHRAH,.  the  fonpf  APSIRTIDES.    See  Absyrtides. 

Pfanimis,  king  of  Egypt;  prophecicd  againft  by  (i.)  APSlS,[«4"f|Gr.orABSis,  Ut.]Tbc-. 

Jeremiah  aiKl  Ezekid.    He  oppreflTed  his  Aibje^s,  *d  roof  of  a  houfc,  room,  br  cveh,  &c  alw  ii 

-edSidon,  and  fome  fay  he  put  Jeremiah  t<r  ring  or  compafs  of  a  whceU 

1.    Ue  thought  odthcjT  Cod  aor  auui  could  (<.;  Ar9>)i  m  ccdcffflfHnl  frxxttti  «£fiott$  > 
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APT 


•  a^ApTCRA  PODARiAy  inieds,  which  have IuUm, 
but  no  wings. 

•  (11.)  After  Ay  an  ancient  town  of  Lycia^ 
(in.)  After  A  "^a  town  of  Crete^  (whofe  port 
APTERIA,  or  >wa8  Ciiamus,  on  the  W.  fide 


i   , 330     ) 


A    P    U 


•  APTOTE.  I*./  [of  «  and  VJw.]  A  wna 
which  is  not  declined  with  cafes. 

APTOTON.    See  laft  article. 

(I.)  APUA9  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  3  frail 
fea-fi(h,  fuppofed  by  maay  to  be  piodaccd  ly  Ju 


APT£RONy    joi  Xht  ifland»  11  miles  S«  of    dime  and  mud  of  the  (bores.    Vut  all  fuch  cpi 


Sidotif  towards  the  Montes  Leud,  and  as  many 
from  thi  Siiius  Amphimales.  Stephanus  lays,  it 
%vas  f6  called  from  the  Sffens*  who,  being  there 
vanquiih^  in  fong  by  the  Mufes,  ftript  themfelves 
o^  their  wings,  and  out  of  grief  le^ed  into  the 
feal  Long.  sr.  o.£.  Lat.  35. 50. 

APTHANE,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  high- 
er degrees  of  nobility  in  Scotland.  See  Abti^a- 
HEs  and  Thane. 

'  (1.)  •  APTITUDE.  «./.  [French.]  i.  Fitnefs-— 
This  evinces  its  perfed^  altitude  and  fitnefs  for  the 
^d  to  which  it  was  aimea,the  planting  and  nourifh- 
%ig  an  true  virtue  among^  men.  D^cnj  o/PUtj.  s. 
Tendency « — ^In  an  abortion,  the  ml>ther,  faefides 
the  fruftration  of  her  hopes,  acquires  an  apthude 
to  mifcarry  for  the  future.  Decay  of  Piety,  3.  Dif- 
pofitiao.-*He  that  is  about  children,  fliould  ihidy 
their  natures  and  aptitudet^  what,  turns  they  eafily 
take,  and  what  becomes  them ;  whailthebr  native 
ftock  is,  and  what  it  is  fit  for.  IacIu. 
..  (2.)  Aptitude,  or  A>tmkss»  is  oUcn  ufed,  in 
feeaking  of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  for  a  promp- 
titude, or  cfifpofition  to  learn  things  with  eafe  and 
ocpedhion.  In  which  fimie  aptnefs  amounts  to 
the  iame  with  what  the  Greeis  call  utftmitdy  Una 
indoUjf  and  we  ibmetimes  ftile  docUIfj^.    Charlton 


ons  are  groundlcls.  There  are  two  fpecics  ot'  \m 
fiih:  vix..  ,  f 

X.  Apua  phalbrica  ;  stud 

A.  Apua  vera. 

(11.)  Apua  membras,  m  ichthy^logyi  anaot 
by  which  fome  have  called  the  pilghaid. 

A  PUBIS,  a  nation  of  IndianSf  in  firaril 

APULEIOS,  Lucius,  a  Platonic  phiidbpbff. 
tmiverially  knowd  by  hia  performance  of  t^« 
Golden  Afs.  He  Kved  in  the  %d  century,  ofider 
the  Antonines ;  and  was  bom  at  Madaura,  a  Ro 
man  colony  in  Africa.  He  ftadie^-firft  at  Cu 
thage,  then  at  Athens,  and  aflerwaids  at  Roirt 
where  be  learned  the  Latin  tongue  without  thi 
help  of  a  mafter.  He  was  a  man  of  an  bqui^tiv 
difpofition,  efpecsally  in  religious  matter?:  thi 
prompted  him  to  take  ievexal  jcuxneys,  ard  l 
enter  mto  ieveral  different  focurties  a  uWpoa 
He  fpent  his  whole  fortune  alittoftin  tnvding 
fo  that,  at  his  retum  to  {Ume,  when  he  visa 
bout  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  th«  fervice  of  Oiinj 
he -had  not -money  enough  to  defray  the  optr.c 
attending  the  ceremonies  of  th4  reception,  ao 
was  obliged  to  pawn  his  clothes  toraife  the  nccfi 
iary  fuiki.  He  fupported  himCelf  alteiwards  1^ 
pleading  cauics ;  and  as  he  was  a  great  maimer  1 


divides  aftne/j  into  3  parts,  viz.  acutene/j,  fagaei'    eloquence,  aiad  of  a  fitbtle  genius,  irany  coof.dd 


able  cauics  were  trufted  to  him.  But  he  avxl;| 
hii:ftfelif  more  hy  a  good  mamagc  than  by  ^' 
pleadings :  a  widow  named  PudrntHUii  who  «^3 
neither  youttg  nor  handfome,  but  wanted  a  hi 


ty  and  memory 

*  APTLV.  ad^,  [from  itptA  t.  Properly  ;  ^ith 
juft  connedion,  ot  corrcfpondence ;  fitly.p--' 

That  part. 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  Jiaturally  perfonn'd. 

Shake/. 
But  what  the  maia  nutritious  does  divide  l 

*  What  makes  them  i^tfy  to  the  limbs  adhere. 
In  youth  cncrcafe  them,  and  in  age  repair  ? 

*  .  Blackmore* 
a.Jiiftlyj   pertinently. — Irenxus  very  aptly  re- 
marks, that  thofe  nations,  who  were  not  pofTeit 
Df  the  gofpcls,  had  the  fame  accounts  of  our  Sa-    of  health,  to  enter  upon  a  I'cconU  marriage,  o  j 
viour,  which  arc  in*  the  Evangclifts.  Addtfon*    3.    before  (he  had  feen  this  pretended  magician,  t^ 
Keadily ;  acutely ;  as,  he  leamed  hia  bufin^  very 

^tly*- 

•  APTNESS.  If./  [frwft apt:[  x.  Fitnefs ;  fuit- 
•Wenefc-— The  nature  of  every  law  muft  be  judged 
of  by  the  aptnefi  of  things  therein  preicribed,  un- 
to the  fame  end.  H00if^.»There  are  antecedent 
and  independent  aptnejfet  in  thidjgs ;  with  refpeft 

Xsi  which »  they  are  fit  to  be  commanded  6p  fbt^  match,  and  foiicited  him  in  favour  of  his  niotll 

bidden.  Norrij^s  Mifcellames.     2.  Difpofition  to  <^  Do  yoii  make'  a  wonder  (l^d  Apuldus,  io^ 

•any  thing ;  of  perfons. — The  nobles  receive  ib  to  defence)  that  a  woman  (hould  marry  9%^  ^ 

beart  the  batiiihment  of  that  worthy  Corblanus,  having  lived  a  widow  13  years  \  it  is  much  ffi^ 

ihat  they  are  in-  a  ripe  aptaefs  to  take  all  power  wonderful  that  (he  did  not  manry  agaio  fooodvj 

ixom  tlie  people.  Shake/.   3.  Quickiiefs  of  appre-  l^ou  think  that  magic  mUft  hr.ve  been  empl^ 

henl^*Ji^ ;  readinefs  to  leam.<-rWhat  ihmikl  be  the  to  prevail'  with  a  widow  of  ^itr  age,  to  m 

vptncfs  of  birds,  in  comparifon  of  beafts,  to  im^  youflg  man ;  on  the  contrary,  this  very 

tate  fi)eechr  ^^i  he  enquired.  Baeam^^^.  Ten*  ftance  (hows  how  littleoccafion  tfiere  was  lur 

dency  $  of^  things.^Some  feeds  of  goodneia  give  gic.'*    He  offered  to  prove  by  his  marriage 

him  a  reliih  of  fuch  reflexions,  as  have  an  aptnefi  triA,  that  he  got  nothing  of  Pudentiha  but  a 

to  improve  the  mind.  Addi/m.  mife  of  a  very  modcraite  fum,  in  cafe  be  funf 

;  Ai>TON^CQMB,  a  isaaU  town  in  the  IIlc  of  her  and  bad  children  by  her.  He  was  alfo  ohi^ 

'*<^ht,  near  Medina.  |0  make  &ch  confcffions  ia  court  as  Fu<l< 


band  and  was  very  rich,  took  a  great  fuiq  ^ 
him.  This  marriage  drew  upon  him  a  trcuMi 
fbme  law-fuit.  The  lady's  relations.  prete&^Q 
he  made  ufc  of  f©rcery  to  gaita  her  heart'  ind  rrj 
ney,  accuicd  him  of  being  a  magician  befcre  Cld 
dius  Maximus  prcconfui  of  Africa.  Apuleiu^^^i 
under  no  great  difficulty  of  making  his  itkxKk 
As  Pudentilia  was  determined  from  confideniio^ 


youth,  deportment,  pleafing  eonverfation^  ^i^' 
city,-  and  othe^  agreeable  qualities  of  Apukiij 
were  chaims  fufficient  to  engage  her  heart.  11 
had  the  moft  favourable  opportunities  9f  gaic^i 
her  friendlhip,  for  he  lodged  fbme  time  at  w 
houfe !  Puden^la's  eldeft  fon,  having  a  gii 
friendfliip  for  him,  was.  likewise  deflrous  01 1 


A   P   Y  (    33«    )  -*   .0.  U 

ir9o)df!b(Hf  toecxcolcd.    He  fiud  (he  was  nei*       (%.)  ArrcKi  suoni,  in  mufic»  ibt'od^  diftaot 

ther  handfome  nor  young,  nor  fuch  as  could  any  omf  or  more  odavesi  and  yet  concord.  ^ 

fr2p  tempt  him  ^oiiaTe  recourfe  to  enchantnxents :       AlpYCKON,  [from  «  and  trv«Mf  J  nonjhiffimum^ 

rJ  h(  added,  that  Pontianus  her  fon  propofed  rarum^  in  ancient  mufic,  was  applied  to  tnoie  two 

t:ie  mmfasf  bis  mother  to  him  onlr  as  a  burden*  conjunct  intervals  of  a  tetrachordy  which  tidcen 

:'!dthe  adioB  of  a  friend  and  philolbjjjher.    He  together  were  greater  than  the  third*    This  hap<- 

^k)  took  nodoe  of  many  inconvenienaea  which  pened  only  in  the  two  diatonic  genera. 
aad  the  nanying  of  widows,  and  f^ioke  highly       APYCNOS,  in  mufic,  is  laid  of  the  diatonic 

L"  th?  advaat^^es  oi^  maid  above  a  widow :  <<  A  ^nus,  on  account  of  ita  having  fpacious  intervalSf 

Mdibme  virgm  (laid  hei)  let  her  Ik  ever  fo  poor,  m  d^brnparifon  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic, 
-•kadantly  pcutioned;  ihe  brings  to  her  huf-       APYRENOS,  properly  fignifie^  without  b?r- 

^£i  a  heart  quite  new,  together  with  the  flower  nels.    The  Greelc  writm,  however,*  did  not  aJ« 

^  firft  fhikf  of  her  beauty.    It  is  with  great  ways  keep  ftridly  to  this  fenfe  of  th^  word,  but 

rh)  that  sU  httibands  fet  fo  great  a  value  u(>on  fometimes  applied  it  to  fuch  firuits  as  had  fewer ' 

ti  Pdwcr  of  viivinkr  i  all  the  jotlier  goods  which  and  fofter  kernels  than  others  of  the  lame  Und* 
« vooun  bnngsher  nuiband  are  of  fuch  a  nature,       APYREXY,  in  medicine,  [from  the  privative  •% 

tU  be  may  return  them  again,  if  he  has  a  mind  and  ««#,  heat,]  the  intermiiSon  of  a  fever^  or  ague*; 
tt  br  ccder  no  obMgation  to  her ;  that  alone  can-       AP YROIyin  antiquity,  a  denominatibn  given  to' 

t:t  he  refiored,  it  renudns  in  the  poile^on  of  the  altars,  whereon  iacnfice  was  ofiered  without  fin, 
^  haftaod.    If  ^u  marry  a  widot^,  and  (he       APYROMETALLUM,  in  metaflnrgy,  a  nahie 

bres you,  fhe  carries  iway  all  that  (he  brought  by  which  (bme  authors  have  caited  goldj  from  its* 

^i."  The  ^logy  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  reckon-  refiftinff  the  force  of  fire. 

^  iraj  fine  piece.    Apuleius  was  indefotigable       AFYRON,  fomething  that  has  not  undex^qj*^ 

Si  his  ftufies;  and  compofed  jeveral  books  in  the  fire;    In  this  fen&f /uhbur  vivum,  or  native' 

^mdproki  but  molt  of  them  are  loft.    He  fulphur,   is  particularly  denominated  affj^rvftd"^' 

tec:  ptat  pleafbre  in  declaiming,  and  was  heard  Some  authors  alfo  give  the  denomination  apjra^ 

?3tn%  with  great  applaufe :  W^cn  he  declaim-  to  a  modem  procefs  for  i&aking  ^thkps  mmeral^ 

« It  Oeca,  the  audience  cried  oOt  with  one  voice,  without  fireA  oy  trituration  alone. 
^  2^  ought  to  confer  upon  him  the  iionour       APYROUS,  a  word  applied  to  denote  that  pro- 

"Citizen.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  heard  him  perty  -of  fome  bodies,  by'  which  they  rcfifl  ^'c* 

*V'>peatiktisfaAio9,andereAedaftatuetohim;  moft  violent  fire  without  any  fenfible  altention. 


^i'»*«  different  languages.  whatever  other  alteration  they  may  fuftain.    But 

^^ULI,  the  ancient  people  of  Apulia*  a  body,  properly  (peaking,  apyrous,  can  neither 

aFULIA,  now  called  Po'glia,  a  territory  of   be  fufed  by  heat,  nor  can  undergo  any  other 

Diamonds  were  long  thought  to  be  pof- 
this  property.    But  fome  late  experi- 
bfeadth.    It    kncnts  have  (1:0 wn,  that  diamonds  may  be  entire- 
*^  divided  into,  ly  diffipated  or  evaporated  by  heat,  and  are  there- 


^ib  abounded  m  (heep,  ?vhidh  yielded  ^he  (ineft  that  there  De  bodies  apyrous  relatively  to  the  de- 

^'  h  is  now  {he  e^  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  gree  of  ^re  which  art  can  produce,  to  intitle  them 

«fVi  tothatfeame. 

APIJRIMA,  or  Aporamac,  a  rapid  river  of  (i.)  t  AQXJA.  n.f>  [Latin.]  A  word  jignifyiije' 

l^'i,  in  S.  America,  30  miles  fit>m  the  river  A-  Water^  ircTf  much  wed  in  cbymical  writmgs. 

*;^.  (a.)  Aqjia  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  cora- 

APURWACA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  in  S.AflMiKa*  pounded  of  a  and  ^00,  i.  t.  from  tfvhtcbg  atlu« 

.  '/O APUS, AVIS  iNDtcA,  in  aftronon^y,  a conftel-  din^  to  the  opmion  that  w^er  is'  the  bafis  of  all 

*?; «  of  the  foulhem  hexnifphere  placed  near  the  bodies.    The  word  frequently  makes  part  of  the 

^%  between  the  jriangtdum  auftrikie  and  the  nam^  of  medicines,  and  other  menfhruums,  which 

U'neleoo,  fuppofed  to  repreient  the  bird  Of  pa^  thgi^h  in  a  liquid  form,  ppfTefs  powers  and  qua^ 

*^'*-  Kti^s  very  different  from  th'pfe  of  water:  fuch  as, 

3''A?us,inentomoIogy,aipecie6of  themoA^  Aqija  ai^exitsria,       ''|  for  all  which,   fee 

"->«u  genus  cfinfeifts.  Aqua  aluminosa,  &c.  j  Pharmacy,  if  not 

,  ^  1*;  Arus,  in  oimithologyi  a  fp^s  of  the  fwal-  among  the  follo^nag  articles,  or  not  ftdly  treated 

'f*'                                                  '  0f>  la  their  order. 

APOTTASY,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  A^a  appia.    See  AqyiDtycTs,  §  4. 

^  "pie  of  Guinea  to  a  tree,  a  decodion  of  which  Aqua  ca'lesTis,'  axnong  chcnufts,  reAifie4 

"  r^ztly  uied  among  them,  for  wafhihg  the  mouth  wine. 

•' ^nire  the  (curvy  in  the  gums,  and  preferve  the  AQpa  chrysulca,  a  fubtle  kindx>f  aqua  reglOf 

*^'^.  PbiL  Tranf.  No,  137.  called  alfo  aquapugilum.    Three  parts  <k  fal  ami 

^  <•}  APYCNI,  in  ancient  mufic,  was  u(ed  for  moniaCf  and  two  of  nitre,  inie^ed  into  a  tubula'* 

4:  h  chords  or  founds  of  the  fcale,  as  could  never  ted  retort  made  red  hot,  yield  this  add  compoun4 

^^^tj^jgim.    They  wtitMiiei,  or  6jud^  <pirU* 

Tt  a  AQUi|5 


.  A  (^  tr  (  535  )         A'  ^  ^  . . .    - . 

^Mif' crude  nitre  with  calcined  vitriol,   cqn.il  ii  miles  W.  of  Mrmtual    It  belongs  at  prcfent  ta 

pi-<.  The  nitrous  acid,  expelled  by  the  vitriolic,  the  houfe  of  Atiftria,  but  how  long  it  may  conti^ 

vJirifeinrcdfiimc,  and  pafs  into  the  receiver,  nue  fo,  we  will  not  venture  to  prophecy.  Long, 

T^t  vftrioKc  acid,  uniting  with  the  alkaline  balis  30.  5.  E/  Lat.  45.  7.  N. 

i»;  the  nitre,  forms  vitriolated  tartar;  but,  there'       Aqua  om/^ium  florum,  in  pharmacy,  figni*' 

Scn^  irorc  vitridjc  acid,  than  is  rcquJfitc  to  fa-'  fics  the  diftiljed  water  of  co%vs-dung,  when  they 

trre  the  alfci)!,  the  furplus  rifea  with  the  nitrous  are  at  grafs.    Some  alfo  call  cows  urine  by  thi 

.rid :  sqnafortis,  therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  thefe  pame ;  and,  in  Knglifh,  all -flower-water ! 
>o  acids.  It  niay  alfo  be  made  by  drftilling  crude        AQJJAPOISE,    ffrom  aqtta^    nnd  poidsf   Vr. 

rt,  with  foncwhat  more  than  half  its  weight  weight,]  an  inllruhient  for  examining  the  weight  • 

**.  :i!  of  vitriol ;  or  by  mixing  one  part  of  oil  of  of  liquors. 

*r-I  \vith  nine  parts  pure  ipirit  of  nitre.    See        Aqua  pugilum.    See  Aqua  chrysulca. 

i'  \  Nitrous,  and  Chemistry,  Ihoei^.  ^  (i.)  *  Aqua  rkgia,  or  AQttA  regalis.  [Lat,] 

.:;)rAGE,  or)         .  ^  An  acid  water,  fo  called  becanfe  it  diifolves  gold, 

-ivrt^AGIUM,  5  *  ^^^*^  counc.  ^j^^  hin-'of  nietals.  Its  effential  ingredient,  is  com- 

A;ii  TULJA.    See  Aqueducts,  f  4.  mon  fea  fait,  the  only  fait  which  will  operate  on 

AQIT;\LICIJLUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  gold.    It  is  prepared  by  mixing  common  fea  fdt^ 

^  ilmc  to  the  n  jion  of  the  body,  wherein  the  or  fal  ammoniack,  or  the  fpirit  of  them,  with  fpi- 

^  Vk  i^rrrainatcs,  and  the  thighs  commence,  and  rit  of  nitre,  or  common  aqua  fbrtis.  Cbambers,^^ 

.*  tfUch  alio  the  privities  are  placed.    It  is  the  He  adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  that  of  fix-' 

'j^  with  what  others  call  pubej^  others  the  hfpo-  cdnefs  or  fblubility  in  aqua  re^a.  Locke* 

•  *.njm^  fvncttj  iTnui  venter^  &c.    See  An  A  TO"       (a.)  Aqua  regia  is  compcfed  of  nifrotisand' 
»'  ,  (>  265 — 323.  marine  acid,  in  different  proportions  according  to* 

I-  *  Aqua  m  arika,  of  the  Italian  lapidaries,  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended.  When  made 

» cf  a  iia  or  blniih  green.    This  (lone  feems  to  with  fal  ammoniac,  the  common  proportion  is  one  • 

te  to  bt  the  beryllus  o^  Pliny,  fi^oodward.  part  of  this  fait  or  four  parts  of  nitrous  acid ;  but 

:.^  Aqua  marina,  the  name  by  which  the  to  diflfolve  platina,  equal  parts  are  rcquiiite.    A* 

iifiJarics  call  the  beryl.    See  Beryl.  purer  aqifa  regia  may  be  made  by  fimply  mtxine ' 

if^^' A  MARTI  A.    See  Aqueducts,  §  4.  the  two  acids.    Aqua  regia  likewife  diffblves  au^ 

AQUAMBOE,  one  of  the  grcateft  kin^oms  other  metals,  except  filver.    The  gold  diffolved] 

p  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  ftretchm^  ao  in  aqua  regia  is,  in  fad,  diflblved  in  the  dephlo— 

J^'cs  in  breadth,  and  ten  times  thit  fpace  in  gifticated  marjne  acid  only,  which,  being  depri*> 

l«r.rJi  from  E.  to  W.   According  to  Bofman,  the  ved  of  its  phlogifton  by  the  nitrous  add,  recovers 

«'-ifl  is  dirided  into  a  great  n amber  of  petty  it  from  the  gold,  and  thus  renders  gold  foluble ; 

r  yjltics,  hut  all  of  them  fubjecV  to  the  king  fbr  metals  are  not  foluble  in  acids  until  they  lofc 

•  Aquamboe,  who  indifcriminately  ufes  an  un-  a  part  of  thdr  phlogifton.    Sec  Chemistry,  In- 


•  ncd  aulhori.ty  over  them  and  tne  meaneft  of 

^fiibjeds.    His  defpotifm  gave  rife  to  a  prover-  AQUARIA.    See  Aquatia.     ' 

H  liying,  that,  «*  there  arc  only  two  ranks  of  ACJTJARIANS,   i.  Chriftians  in  the  primitive 

^\  at  Aquamboe ;  the  royal  family  y^LndJlu'ves^^  •  church  who  confecrated  water  in  the  eucharift  in- 

p-  futives  of  this  country  are  haughty,  turbu-  ftcad  of  wine.    This  they  did  under  pretence  of 

f"  ■ .  and  warlike ;  and  their  power  is  formidable  abftinence,  or,  becaufe  they  thought  it  univerfally 

*  •  '•  the  neighbouring  nations.    They  grievoufly  unlawful  to  eat  flclb  or  drink  vriner   Epiphanius 
-  ttt  fuch  natioitf  as  are  tributaries  to  the  king  calls  them  Encratitesj  from  their  abftinence ;  St 
**  Aiuamboe,  ctitering  their  territories  by  troops,  Auftin^  Aquarians,  from  their  ufe  of  water ;  ind 
»•!  c^rryrng  off  from  the  inhabitants  whatever  Thco^oret,  ^ho  fays  they  fprang  ftx)m  Tatian,* 
^!^T  think  proper ;  nor  do  they  ever  meet  with  Hydroporofiatx,  becaufe  they  offered  tirater  inftead 

»  '  pppofition  from  the  inhabitants,  as  they  are  of  wine.    a.  There  was  another  fort  of  Aquarians,* 

\  '!ihlr  the  king  would  not  fail- to  refcnt  this  as  ^bo  did  not  reject  the  ufe  of  v^-ine  as  unlawful ; 

'&i;nity  oeered  to  bim.  for  they  admitiiftcred  the  eucharift  m  wine  at  even- 

A^TA  MERCURiALis,  a  preparation  of  aqua  ing  fcrvice;  but,  in  their  morning  aflembKcs,  they 

'  -Ta,  and  fublimatc  of  mercury,  vrith  a  little  mer-  ufed  water,  for  fear  the  foicll  of  wine  ihould  dif- 

^»  placed  in  a  fend  heat,  till  the  folution  of  cover  them  to  the.  heathens. 

*«^t  mcrcmy  be  made.    It  is  a  mark  of  perfection  '  AQUARIUS,  the  water-carrter,  in  aftrono- 

'♦thc  aqua  mercurialis,  if  it  turn  a  piece  of  cop-  my,  the  i  ith  fi^'  in  the  zodiac,  reckoning  ftt)m. 

f'c^  mto  it,  of  a  filver  colour.    It  is  by  this  Aries ;  from  which  alfo  the  nth  part  of  ecliptic 

•^'*T  that  the  alcbemifts  pretend,  all  metalline  takesit8namc.—-Thefun  moyes  through  Aquarius' 

r  "l^cs  may  be  reduced  to  their  firft  matter,  or  m  the  month  of  January ;  it  is  marked  thus,  ;:l^ 

^^J^T^n^-  by  aftronomcrs.*    The  poets*fcign,  that  Aquarius 

AQjUa  mirabilis.   [Latin,]  The  wonderful  was  Ganymede,  whom  Jupiter  r^vHhcd  under  the 

''^*«'i  is  prepared  of  cloves,  galangals,  cubebs,  fliapc  of  an  eagle,  and  carried  away  into  heaven, 

"sKt,  cardomums,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  fpirit  to  fenre  as  a  cup  bearer,  in  the  room'  of  Hebe  and 

tt^inc,  digcftcd  twenty-four  hours,  then  diftilled.  Vulcan;  whence  the  name — Others  hold,  that 


AQUARTIA, 


A    ^  ^  (    334    )  A    <t  U 

ibQ^ARTIAv  in  botany,  a  gcmis  0(f  the  tetan-  of  the  above  il^xture,  ufe  powdered  gum  &r.dx« 

^eia  monog^rniaidafs.  The  calyx  is  campanulated ;  rach  only.    A  copper  plate  being  poiiihed  in  the 

the  corolla  is  rotated*  with  linear  divifions ;  and  ufual  way,  lay  the  etching  groUud  upon  it,  and 

the  berry  is  four-feeded.    There  is  but  one  fpe-  etch  the  outlines  of  the  deiign  in  the  manner  di- 

<de8;Tiz.  ^  redted  under  the  article  Etching.    Then  fof^ea 

.  AquARTiA  ACyL&ATAy  a  native  of  America.  the  ground  with  greafe,  and  wipe  it  off  with  a 

Aq^a  sBCUNDAy  aquafortis  much  diluted  with  rag,  leaving  as  much  greafc  upon  the  plate  as  juft 

pure  water.    It  is  employed  in  feveral  arts,  to  to  dim  the  copper.    Next  Aft  the  powder  upon 

clean  the  furface  of  metals  and  certain  ftones^  and  the  fuHace  of  the  plate ;  ailer  which,  (trike  ^t  o. 

for  various  other  purpofes.  •  ther  fide  of  it  pretty  fn^artly  againft  the  edge  of  a 

Aqjja  sicca  rHiLosorHORUMy  a  cant  term,  'table  todifchar^e  it  of  the  loofe  powder.   Tbro 

invented  by  fome  alchemifti'^for  the  flowers  of  hold  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  band-vice  over  i 

ainct  called  by  feverai  other  as  unmeaning  names,  chaffing-diih  of  burning  charcoal,  till  it  beconft  & 

by  the&  writers ;  as  firieumf  philofophic  cottoUf  hot  as  to  give  pain  upon  being  touched  with  W 

and  tide,    A  preoaration  of  thefe  flowers,  by  back  ui  the  hand ;  and  the  powder  which  &dbcr( J 

means  of  vinegar,  has  dib  been  called  oil  of  talc,  to  tlie  greafe  wiW  now  be  Rxed  to  the  plate.  V.' 

ahd  many  great  properties  Scribed  to  it ;  Mt  it  is  plate  being  then  fuffered  to  cool,  take  turpent:i^ 

truly  no  other  than  the  o3  of  the  9ftpe,  from  vamilh  mixed  with  ivory  black ;  and  with  a  hair 

Vhich  the  vinegar  was  made,  and  has  no  title  to  pencil  <}ipt  in  it,  cover  all  Uie  lights  or  placa 

any  thing  that  has  been  faid  of  it.  where  there  is  no  work  or  (hade.    A  border  of 

Aq^a  sulfhurata,  fulphur  water,  a  new  bees  wax  is  now  to  be  raifed  round  the  pbte ;  znJ 

ivime  for  vhat  was  originally  called  gas  fidpburU  having  diluted  a  quantity  of  aquafortis  to  a  proper 

^  Van  Helmont.    See  Gas.  weaknefr  with  water,  poiu:  it  on,  and  let  it  ftand 

A(^ATSTRACHYMAOOOON,  water  purging  the  5  minute^  for  the  ^  or  lighteft  (hade;  after  1 

four  humours  of  the  body  \  Bailey*  which,  pour  it  otf ;  and  haVing  waflied  the  pUrc 

AQUATIA,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a  with  water,  fet  it  edgewife  to  dry.    Then  vfrii]}! 

right^  fifhing  three  days  in  the  year.   In  ancient  varnifh  fto^  out  all  th«  light  (had^  pour  en  the 

<Ieeds  we  find  divers  grants  of  this  privilege  of  aquafortis  for  the  fecond  tint,  and^  let  it  iland  j  i 

aquaria,   aqpatura,   or  aqparia.     pi  fome  minutes  more;  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner 

vrritings  aquatia  alfo  fignified  a  fee,  or  fervice,  ^r  everv  tint  till  you  produce  the  darkeil  (hadrs. 

paid  for  the  privilege  of  fiihing.  )f  a  bold  open  ground  is  wanted  in  any  part,  \\'A\ 

•   AQUATIC,  or  )  -^  „^.  .-fS^u  requires  an  after  operation.   The  ground  vdm&  be 

AOyATICAL.  5  '^^  "^^  2mcxt.  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^j^^ ^^^^  ^^  P^P^^^^  ^^  ^^^  powdirji 

*  AQUATICK.  a^.  [aquatUm^  Lat  ^om  a-  only  tliis  powder  muft  be  much  coarfer,  and  thci 
£jHui,  water.]  x  That  whidi  inhabits  the  Water. —  pWc  more  heated,  that  the  particles  of  thf  po^* 
The  vaib  variety  or  worms  found  in  animals,  as  der  may  fpread,  and  form  fi^a^)  circks:  fx^ 
w^  terredrial  as  aquatick^  are  taken  into  their  clean  roiin  will  do  by  itfclf.  In  et'chiog  l^^- 
bodies  by  meats  and  drinks.  J^  on  the  Creation,  fcapes,  the  Iky  and  diltant  otje^  w.  alio  pcr- 
•^Bnites  maf  be  confidered  as  ^ther  aerial,  ter-  foni^ed  by  a  fecond  operation,  and  the  po\rdcr ':; 
reftrial,  aquatick^  or  amphibious.  Aqtuuiek  arc  fifttld  upon  the  plate  with  a  finer  fieve.  If  t|^^ 
thofe  whofe  cooitent  abode  is  upon  the  water,  trees  or  aqy  part  of  the  fort  ground  require  toH 
JUekf,  s.  AjK^Ked  to  plants,  that  whidb  grows  fibifiied  higher,  the  plate  muft  be  entmyclcarfvd  | 
in  the  water.«J|C^s^  and  fuch  like  aquaihkst  are  from  greaic  with  bread,  and  a  ground  laid  io  t'lej 
beft  deftroyed  by  a'^^nin^.  Mortimer' j  Hu/bandry.  conunon  way  of  etching ;  when  the  plate  nuy  be 

AQUATICy M,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  fitiifhed  as  bighlv  and  neatly  as  polTible  with ;!  e 

a  thing  diluted  with  water.  needle  or  point,  by  ftippling  with  dots,  ami  hiti'g 

*  AQUATILE.  adj.  Taauatitu^  Lat.]  That  in  thofe  parts,  or  by  a  rolling  wheel,  which  u 
which  inSaliits  water.-^^e  DehoI4  m^y  mUUons  more  e^oeditious.    If  difTerent  colours  are  to  be 


sods ;  fuch  as  Neptune^  A^p^trite,  the  Tntons,  with  its'i>roper  colour.    It  may  happen,  w  par 

Naiads,  &c.  cular  fu^je^8,  J}iat  fome  of  the  colours  arc  fo  d  ■ 

AQUATINTA,  a  method  of  etching  on  cop-  tant  from  each  other,  as  to  allow  the  printer  ruoia 

per,  lately  invented,  and  by  which'  a  foft  and  tb  rub  them  in  withouf  blending ;  in  which  cate, 

D^utiful  dSdSi  is  produced,  refcmbhng  a  fine  t\Vo  or  three  different  colours  may  be  printed 

ifcawing  in  water  comrs  or  Indian  ink.---Previbus  from  the  fame  plate  at  once.    Where  differcrt 

to- the  operation  upon  the  plate,  the  following  pll^tes  are  neceffary,  a'feparate  one,  baring  apiii 

powder  muft  be  prepared.    Take  equal  parts  of  id  each  comer,  muft  be  provided  as  a  fole  or  bi>t- 

adfphaltum  and  fine  tranfparent  rofin,  ^nd  powder  tpm  to  the  aquatSnta  plates ;  and  thefe  again  mvii 

them  feparately  in  a  mortar.    Sift  throueh  a  muf-  b^  cxaAly  fitted,  having  each  a  finall  hole  in  tK  r 

Ibi  fieve,  upon  a  fheet  of  paper  a  thin  ftratum  of  .comers  for  pafling  over  the  pins  of  the  folc :  t^.^: 

the  afphaltum,  above  which  fift  a  (knilar  layer  of  laid  pins  ferving  the  double  purpofe  oi*  tttaimi  ? 

the  rofin,  and  upon  tliis  another  layer  of  the  af-  the  plates  fucccflively  in  their  due  pofition,  and 

' inumgthelealura  -* .-•n.._.u  .r  _.__..:__.»._  .^ .--.i.....*!. .../>. 

rs  are  exhaufted. 

, ^  together  through .         . 

lix  them  fu£5ciently  for  uic.  jSome,  inftead  on  its  prop er  place.   Tins  iit  the  method  pradi'^^^ 


with  ui  inptiitaJHc  it^BtKf  lb 
mar  be  Kcdeqbd  It  (U  am  i^Jib 


■  trf  Hi'   theni  ^fHt*  tber  hid ;  (he  prqdi^kpw  apcooc 

i«i  iMqiK,  tin  In  failH  UdlUm   Ifaai  n'in  m  aadilft  Mtuiw,!  tt°£ 
^MtmaOifMbltiJiiwcHJtfei   dKiiab/aAuOmlbitkcEniCioiMU 


ill*! 


u 


e'vi^E"'!*'  '  >''  >"idcni  a  much  i^Sn  the  mciiit  cHf  of  U 

a«*  ^'«M"»ntT.il/[.pMia».,ljl.]  A  KoKe.     For  Ihii  ■JwiUK,  Ihg  i>  imlMr  n-  [l      N 

^    ,  4>«  loll  b  onraf  itiur  Am  me  debRd  u  Senus  V.  u^  u  Pud  V.  iriis  liic  K     H 

V*  f^'jWpMcdhTiRha^-AiiHiijIhe  iiiaielexiiediiAi;  iKl«  cgnirvwd  I^^  f^ 

it"     ffC.  S^ibiilkif                                   ''  htishi,  tohra™r'iliriumpdii!r.iydriieim  I 

•f  ''*n*<l'ia'iiii.                lOnlm..^.  |imHit>«iiniDbl<ncd,lcni!<cl>eiflii<!rinD(le  L       .       >I], 

"'     »       J  0>  lil^iilliiM  tiuk  of  iijMdiiAi  I  Ibe  <4  nifhi  nds  Bu  Initlun  kCi  im  nod  prr-  Ill'.nr'fl 


I  i 


'  'A  <^  u  f   ^je")*  A  q  u 

Hianent.    They  arc  commonly  of  bHekS';  which    with  three  canals ;  the  highcft  fappW  hr  ^li 

by  their  cement  cohere  fo  ftrongly,  that  the  parts    Aqua  Ji/^ia,  that  tii  the  mi  .idle  rrora  1l\--k'\ 

are  not  feparated  without  the  utmoft  clifficulty —    and  tiic  loweft  from  the  aqua  Martia.    The  an] 

'When  the  elevations  of  the  ground  were  enor*    of  the  aqueduct  of  the  aqua  Claudia  is  of  ht.j 

mous,  it  became  neceflary  to  form  fubterraneous    ftone,  very  beautiful;  that  of  the  aqueduct  o:  t!| 

aqueduds.    Thefe  carried  the  waters  to  fuch  a-    aqua  Neronia  is  of  bricks :  they  are  each  cf  thcj 

-queduds  as  were  raifed  above  ground,  in  the  de-    7a  Roman  feet  in  hcieht.   Tbc  canal  ot  iht  ■v\ 

cUvity  or  at  the  foot  of  mountains^i    If  the  artifl-    du(^»  which  was  called  A<^a  Appia,  dx:k:-^ 

cial  channel  of  the  water  was  not  fufceptibie  of  a    to  be  mentioned  for  a  lir.guianty  w'  ich  is  L\\ 

downward  blis  but  by  pafling  through  a  rock,    ved  in  it ;  for  it  is  not,  like  tlie  others,  pi.;"  "^ 

a  paflage  waa  cut  through,  tliis,  at  the  lame  height    gradual  in  its  dtfcent ;  but  much  narrower  .u  ti| 

•with  the  fuperior  aquedu<fl :  fuch  an  one  may  be    lower  tliah  the  higher  tiid.     The  comui  TroJ 

feen  above  the  city  of  1  ivoU,  and  at  the  place    tinus,   who  fuperin tended  the  aqueduCls  urj 

caUed  Plcavaro*     The  canal  which  formed  the    the  emperor  Nerva,  mentions  nine  of  thm'.\.\v 

courfe  of  the.aqueduft  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  to    had  each  1^,594  pipes  of  an  inch  in  diniTu.::cr.  \ 

the  CDctent  of  more  than  a  milCf  about  5  feet  in     gerus  obfeiTcs,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  24  he: 

height  and 4  '«  breadth.    One  fmjrularity  defervcs    Rome  received  500,000  hogfheads  of  wattr.  nJ 

peculiar  notice,    Thefe  aquedu<fts,  which  might    to  mention  the  aquedu^s  ot  Drufus,  and  Ri  la 

have  been  direded  in  a  ftrai^ht  line  to  the  city,    nius,  that  which  gives  the  moil  fti  ..ifig  itfu: 

did  not  arrive  at  it  but  by  frequent  and  winding    Roman  magnificence,  is  the  aquedud  of  M** 

mazee.    Some  have  (aid  that  this  oblique  traci    of  which  a  great  nHmber  of  arcades  flill  wr.x\ 

was  purfucd  to  avoid  the  expenc«  which  mult  at-    I'hefe  arcades  a'olTcd  the  Mofdljf,  a  river  utuJ 

tend  the  building  of  arcades  to  an  extraordinary    is  broad  and  vad  at  that  place.    The  cc;>io'| 

height:  others,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  di-    fources  of  Gorze  fumiflied  water  for  the  repM: 

jninifh  the  impetuodty  of  the  cuiTent ;  which,    tation  of  a  fea  figlit.    This  water  ^as  coiicCtcti 

rolling  in- a  ftraight  line  through  an  unmenfe  fpace,    a  rtfervoir ;  from  thence  it  was  condudtcd  bj  i 

muft  always  have  increafed  its  velocity,  muft  have    U^rraneous  canals  formed  of  hewn  (lone,  ;)itd 

worn  the  canals  by  perpetual  and  forcible  attri*    fpacious  that  a  man  could  walk  ered  in  Uicrrr. : 

lion,  and  of  confequence  afforded  an  impure  and    traverfed  the  Mofcllc  upon  its  fiiperb  and 

unwholefome  draught  to  the  inhabitants.     But    arcades,  which  may  dill  be  feen  at  the  dillana 

iince  there  was  fo  great  a  defcent  between  the    two  leagues. from  Metz;  fo  nicely  wrought  u 

caicade  of  Tivoli  and  -Home,  it  is  demanded  why    fo  finely  cemented,  that,  except  thole  p^rts 

they  fhould  go  to  draw  water  frx^m  the  fame  river    the  middle  which  have  been  carried  away  by  t 

at  the  diihance  of  more  than  30  miles  higher;  nay,    ice,  they  have  refifted,  and  will  ilill  refill,  the  I 

of  (nore  than  jo  milc«,  if  we  reckon  the  curva-    vereft  (hocks  of  the  moft  violent  feafons.    Fro 

tunes  of  its  dire(fli<)n  through  that  mountainous    thefe  arcades,  other  aquedudls  conveyed  the  w 

Gauntry  ?  It  is  replied,  the  motive  of  obtaining    ters  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  place  wherc^the  0 

the  watenmore  falubrious,  and  more  limpid,  wa9    val  engagement  was  mimicked. 

(ufficient  to  make  the  Romans  think  their  labour        (5.)  AqyEDVcrs^  modern.    If  we  may  tni 

neceffary,  aud  their  cxpence  properly  beftowed ;    Colmenarus,  the  aquedudt  of  Segovia  may  be  co: 

and  to  thofe  who  reflect  that  die  waters  of  this  ri-    pared  with  the  moft  admired  labours  of  antiqui: 

ver  were  impregnated  with  mineral  particles,  and    There  ftill  remain  159  arcades,  wholly  conlifai 

by  DO  means  whcriefome,  the  anfwer  will  appear    of  ft  ones  enormoudy  large,  and  joined  withci 

iatisfa^ory.    In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Antiqui-    mortar.   Thefe  arcades,  with  what  remains  of  tl 

ties  of  Father  Montfaucon,  plate  iz8  (hows,  with    edifice,  are  io«  feet  liigh;  there  are  two  ranges 

how  much  care  thefe  immenfe  works  were  con-    arcades,  one  above  ano^er.   The  aquedud  0o« 

ftrudted.    From  diftance  to  diilance  fpiramenta    through  tlie  city,  and  runs  beneath  the  grcata 

were  left,  that,  if  the  water  (hould  happen  to  be    number  of  houfes  which  are  at  the  lower  cA 

flopped  by  any  accident,  it  might  gradually  dif-    After  theie  enormous  ilrudures,  we  may  be  a, 

embogue,  till  they  could  clear  its  ordinary  paf-    licTcd  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Aquedudt  wh<^ 

iage.    Inhere  were  likewife,  even  in  the  very  ca-    Lewis  XIV.  caufed  to  be  built  near  Maintcn^ 

nals  which  conveyed  the  water,  cavities  con  Oder-    for  carrying  water  from  the  river  Bucq  to  Vd 

ably  deeper  than  its  internal  ftirface,  into  which     failles :  it  is  perhaps  the  greatcft  aquedud  no^ J 

the  ftream  was  precipitated,  and  where  it  remain-    the  world  i  being  7000  fothoms  in  length,  aboj 

ed  ftagnant  till  it  was  refined  from  mud  and  fecu-    %s6o  in  height,  and  containing  no  fewer  than  :^ 

Icnce ;  and  ponds,  where  it  might  expand  itfelf    arcades.     « 

till  it  was  puriOed.  AQyEINTABI^E,  a^fj.  eafy  to  be  acquaisxc 

(4.)  Aqueducts,    magnificence    of   the     with.    Chaue, 
ANCi&NT.  '  The  aquedud  of  the  Aqua  Martia        AQy£L£IA,    See  A<^ileia. 
had  an  arch  of  16  feet  in  diameter.    The  whole        (i-)  AQ,UENSIS  civitas,  Ac^jc  AucrsT^ 
was  compofed  of  three  different  kinds  of  (lone ;    or  A<^^  tarbellicjc,  a  town  of  ancient  G^ 
one  of  them  reddifh,  another  brown,  and  a  third    famous  for  its  baths.    It  was  htuatcd  on  the  A 
of  an  earth  colour.    Above,  there  appeared  two    d6ur,   in  the  ci-devant,  province   of  Gaicor.^ 
canals ;  of  which  the  higheft  was  fed  by  the  new    which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  department  d 
waters  of  the  Tivcrone,  and  the  lower  by  what    Gers.    It  is  now  called  Ac(^,  A<^r£,  or  D'a^ 
they  called  the  Claudian  river.   The  entire  edifice    See.  Ac(^,  N®  a. 
is  70  Rimian  feet  high.    Near  this  aquedud,  we        (a.)  AqjJENsis  ci vitas,  the  ancient  name  c 

«  in  Father  MQntfaucon  the  plan  gf  another    Aix.    Sec  AiX|  N''  i.  and  Ax^m.  ssxtix. 


U^Eathnsbs,  <)>  u 
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Uasdulcitlfiadliiliaiiii/i    S  Iht  fcibi  pnm  diy,  Uin  sn*  be 

«*l|  lUr  Ibc  poK    lie  lud  adii.    In  the  niMc  V  bm  ud  nf  Uir,  lb 
^U^JbBank^iiiz,LaMiniiri  li(iiMi2(>iid aidiiini un^ teu 
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pgredf  planting  them  therein  at  Z  or  9  inches  dit-  Aqu3eia«    The  place*  however,  vBch  is  iHItci 

tahces  ^om  each  other.   In  the  following  autuiiuiy  ledtAquileiat  there  are  feveral  infcriptions  and  ai 

by 'which  time  the   plants  will  have  acqunrd  tiquities  to  be  feen  in  it,  which  are  worthy  of 

ftrength  enough  to  flower  the  year  following,  the  traveller's  notice ;  and,  though  dwindled  into 

roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  poor  village,^  it  gives  a  title  to  the  patriarch  i 

the  borders  of  the  flor^'er  garden  :  but  where  their  Aquileia.    The  patriarch  is  named  by  the  Vcnj 

coots  are  defigned  to  be  preferved  in  perfedion,  tians,  and  rciide  at  Udina^  becaufe  Aquileia  h 

all  the  Bower  (talks  muft  be  cut  off* as  foon  as  the  longs  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.    Long.  ij.  3c.  1 

Sowers  are  paft..  In  order  to  keep  up  a  fucccf-  Lat.  46.  ao,  N. 

fionofgood  flowers,  freih  feeds  (faould  be  fowa  AQUILICIUM,  ac»u^licium,  or  AQuriic 

Qvery  year ;  and  it  will  like  wife  be  advantageouv  ikNA,  in  antiquity,  a  facrifice,  celebrated  aQ*oi{ 

to  exchange  the  feeds  with,  ibme  brought  from  a  the  Romans,  in  time  of  exceflive  droughts^to  0' 

diftant  place.  fain  rain  of  the  gods. 

(in.)  Ac^JtLECiA,  MEmciHAL  USES  07  THE.  AQIJILI  DM,  an  epithet  of  fome  of  the  hcatr^ 

Columbine  has  been  looked  upon  as  aperient ;  and  gods^  fup^xiied  to  be  black  complexioned. 

was  fbnneriy  in  jreat  efteem  among  the  common  AQUILIFER,  [from  agmia^  an  eagle,  and/*^ 

people  for  throwing  out  the  finall-pox  and  meafle&  }  bear,]  among  the  Romans,  an  enfign  beartr,  1r^ 

A'diftilled  water,  medit^cd  vinegar,  and  conferve,  carried  the  ftandard  on  which  the  eagle  was  rcpr 

were  prepared  from  the  flowers ;  but  they  have  fented. 

^9°S  given  place  to  medicines  of  greater  efficacy.  *  AQITILTNE.  a/ff,  [aquilinnsj  Lat.  from  af}ml 

AQUILEIA,  an  ancient  and  lai^  dty  of  the  an  eagle.J    ReftmibUng  an  eagle;  when  appiiidi 

Cami,  or  Veneti,  in  Italy,  fcated  on  the  rivers,  tlie  nt>fe,  hooked. — 

Natifo  and  Ti^krus,  about  similes  W.  of  Triefle.  His  nofe  was  aqmline^  his  eyes  were  blue, 

A  Roman  colony  was  fettled  in  it,  between  the  Ruddy  his  lips,  and  frefli  and  fair  his  hue. 

fiHV  and  fecond  MKcdonianr  wars,  to  be  a  bul-  Dr^ 

wark  againft  the  neighbouring  barbarians.    It  was  — Gryps  flgnificB  fome  kind  of  eagle  or  vulture 

afterwards  increafed  vrith  1500  families  by  a  de«  from  whence  the  epithet  jr^,^  for  aa  hooked 

cree  of  the  fenatc  ;  fhun  which  it  became  a  very  aquiline  nofe.  Browifp^ 

frunous  port.  /The  emperor  Julian  afcribes  the  AQUILO^  is  ofed  by  Vitmvius  for  the  K. 

appellation  to  the  augury  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  wind ;  or  that  which  blows  at  45^  from  the  X.  t 

of  building  it ;  but  Ifaac  YoiEus  on  Mela,  to  the  wards  the  E.  point  of  the  horizon. — ^The  poQ 

great  plenty  of  water,  as  if  the  town  were  called  gave  the  name  of  aquilato  all  ftormy  winds  drea 

Aquilegia.    The  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ed  by  the  mariner. 

Natifo,  is  diftant  60  ftadia  from  the  dty ;  fb  that  (i.)  AQUILUS,  among  the  andents,  adaik, 

ihips  of  burden  are  towed  up  the  river.    In  45  a  dufky  colour,  approaching  to  black* 

it  was  befieged  by  Attila  with  an  innumerable  (i.)  A^ilus,  in  ornithology,  afpedcsofp 

h^.  of  barbarians.    The  walls  were  afTauhcd  by  Ccan.                                                              I 

aTormidable  train  of  battering  rams,  moveable  tur«  AQTTIMINARItJM,  m  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ii 

vets,  and  engines,  that  thiew  ftooes,  darts,  and  fire  t  tral  velfel,  wherein  the  Romans  carried  their  bo 

and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  employ/ed  the  for*  water  for  expiation,  and  other  religious  offices. 

able  impulfeof  hope,  fear,  emulation,.andintereft^  (i.>  AQUINAS,  St  Thomas,  ftyledtheAot; 

to  fupport  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the  con-  lical  Doctor,  was  of  the  ancient  hxnlly  of  tJ 

queft  of  Italy.    Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  counts  of  Aquino,  dcfcended  from  the  kin^ 

of  the  richeft,  the  nuoft  populous,  and  the  ftrongdk  Sicily  and  Arragon ;  and  was  bom  in  the  calUe  of 

of  the  maritime  cities  01  the  Uadriatic  coafl.  Three  quino,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavorain  Italy,  A.  D.  n 

month  were  confumed  without  effed  in  the  fiege ;  or  ia»5.    He  entered  into  the  order  of  the  £>oi:d 

till  the  want  of  proviflons  and  the  clamour  of  his  nicans ;  and  after  having  taught  fchooL  divinity 

army  compelled  Attila  to  relinquifb  the  enterprife,  moft  of  the  univerOties  of  Italy,  at  lail  fdtli 

and  reluctantly  to  ifTue  his  orders  that  tlie  troc^  at  Naples :  where  he  fpent  the  rdt  of  his  life 

IhoiAld  ftrike  their  tents  the  next  morning  and  be^  fludy,  reading  ledures,  and  a6ts  of  piety ;  ii 

gin  their  retreat.    But  as  he  rode  round  the  walls,  was  fo  far  from  the  views  of  ambition  or  pr^ 

penfive,  angry,  and  difappointed,  he  obferved  a  that  he  irfu&d  the  archbifhoprick  of  that  ctt 

ftork  preparing  ta  leave  borncft  in  one  of  the  tow-  when  it  was  offered  him  by  Fape  Clement  I 

ers,  and  to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  He  died  in  1274,  leaving  an  amazing  number  j 

country.    Ha  fdzed,  with  the  ready  penetration  writings,  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in  17  vol 

•f  a  ftatefman,  this  trifling  inddent  which  chance  folio,  A.  D.  1490.    He  was  canonized  by  Po^ 

had  offered'  to  fuperftition ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a  John  XXII.  in  the  year  1313  ;  and  Pius  V.  wi{ 

loud  and  chenrful  tone,  that  fuch  a  domeftic  bird,  was  of  the  fiime  ordcsr  with  hiiuy  gave  lum,  in  li  6 1 

lb  conitantly  attached  to  human  fodety,  would  the  title  of  the  Fifltfr  Do^r  of  the  chuicb,  «1 

never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  feats,  unlefa  appointed  his  feflivaf  to  be  kept  with  the  fame  i>| 

thofi?  towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  icronity  as  thofe  of  the  other  four  dodon.   li 

and  ft>litudc.    The  favourable  amen  infpired  an  authonty  has  always  been  of  great  importaoccj 

afTurance  of  victory ;.  the  liege  was  renewed  and  the  fchools  of  the  Roman*  Catholics^    Lord  H«j 

lao-ofccated  vrith  frefb  vigour ;  a  large  breadi  was  bert,  in  his  lifir  of  Henry  VIIL  tdls  us,  that  oi 

was  made  i!i  the  part  of  the  wall  froiifn  whence  the  of  the  prindpal  reafons  which  induced  that  kin 

ftork  had  taken  her  flight ;  the  Huns  mounted  to  to-write  agamft  Luther  was,  that  the  Utter  hi 

the  aflaul^  with  irrefiibbie  furjr ;  and  the  fucceed*  fpoken  contemptuouDy  of  Aquinas, 

iog  gencxatioA  coald  fcarcdf  diiiMir  the  xuiiM  oC  .                                ,                   (aO  ^^\ 
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hscTt  been  nmufciU  ia  onr  intant  days.    The  Ian- '  in  order  to  this,  they  put  tWr  water  into  bard  J 

gua^,   however,    which   has  been   fpoken  for  or  unglazed  ppts,  made  of  a  ibrt  of  pordw  tai 

time  immemorial,  and  which  fo  nearly  retembles  and  then,  ha^ng  thcfe  pot«  in  a  place  cxpoftd  1 

that  which  we  have  been  accuitomedto  regard  as  the  current  of  this  hot  wind,  the  water  is  tji 

of  the  moft  diftant  antiquity,  completes  the  illu-  rend^rM  very  cool ;  a  ctrcumQancc  ^eU-knoij 

lion  which  the  analogy  of  manners  began."   This  In  hot  countries,  ^d  afcnbed  by  naturalifts  tod 

country  was,  in  the  earheft  ages,  called  Arab  ah,  eflfeds  of  fudden  evaporation.    Another  wind,  4 

concerning  the  etym<H<^y  ^  which  woid  there  a  mwc  dangerous  natpr^,  is  the  famous  Sm 

are  various  conjedures.     It  has  mpft  ^tnt^nllf  Smumf  or  Samieli  which  Icldom  blob's  within  i 

beep  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  3^»  fignify-  rabia,  but  frequently  upon  its  frontiers.  Tl^ 

ing,  the  ntttfif  mixture,  or  traffic  ;  but,  according  !wind  prevails  only  on  thp  confines  of  th^  great  t\ 

to  M.  Volney,  Arnh^  in  the'  ancient  bnguage^  f^;  where  the  agitation  of  the  air  fonnsacBj 

thcfe  countriest  figniJSes  z.filitud€  or  defyrt^       '  ient  fpT  the  vapours  which  are  raifrd  by  thehd 

<'i«)  Arabia,  aippeahance,  cI'IM  at£,  6cc.  of.  of  tiie  (uti  from  that  parched  tffrritory.  Tiie  phoe 

M.  Niebuhr,  the  lateft  European  trayeHer  into  thk  tl^e  mod  (!xpofed  to  this  deftrui^ive  win<),  antti 

jexten&vc  country,  gives  ]thc  following  bnef  de-  ran^  of  the  Euphrates,  and  ibmetimes  the  a 

^nptioQ  of  its  general  appearance  and  climat'e.  virohs  of  (lecpa,  when  the  K.  wind  blows  firtt 

.*<  Interfered  by  fendy  de^uts^  and  Taft  rtoges  of  theitciart/   It  is  not  unknown  ii}  Perfia,  m  n 

mountains,  it  prefents  on  one  fide  nothing  but  borderp  of  thofr  arid  plains;  and  it  is  (aid  to  ba^ 

liefoiation  in  itsmo^  frightful  ibrm,  ^hile  the  o-  peeii  felt  \h  foijne  places  in  Spain,  pfv  the  va 

ther  is  adorned  with  aH  the  beauties  of  the  moft  tradts  of  defart  (ands  which  deform  that  fine  khi 

^rtilc  regions.    Such  is  its  portion,  that  it  enjoys,  4om.    The  effeAs  of  the  Smum  arc  inftint  m 

at  once,  all  the  advantages  of  hot  and  of  tempe-  cation  to  every  livibff  creature  that  happen  to  1 

rate  climates*  The  pejculiarprod^^dns  of  region  89  witUn  the  fpbere  of  its  adivity,  and  imnudiil 

the  moft  diftant  ^m  Of^e  ^tnother,  are  produced  putrefaftion  of  the  capcafes  of  the  dead.   M  a  I 

liere  in  equal  per»s«flion^    Having  nev^peen  cpn-  iitilar  rapidity  of  put^a^on  has  been  obibrj 

ouered,  Arabta  has  fcarcely  known  any  changes,  to  ta)ce  place  upon  bodies  deprived  of  lifie  by  thii| 

put  thofe  produced  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  it  der,  or  }>y  the  eled^ric  (hock,  it  has  been  conjcl 

]bearsnone  ofthe  in^preuions  of  Human  fury,whtdi  tiired,  that  eleftrical  t^ter,  which  is  vcrr  prp 

appear  in  fo  many  other  places/  AJTith  all  theft  rally  diffused  through  nature,  might  be  the  cau 

'drcumftances,'  fo>  naturally  calci^lated  to  engage  pf  the  peculiarly  noxious  qualities  of  this  win 

curiofity,  Arabia  has  be^^n  hitherto  but  ^ery  litUe  The  Arabians  diftem  the  Approach  of  the  Smsi 

IcnowQ.    The  ancients,  who  muade  their  difcove*>  by  an  unufual  reqnefs  in  the  air  •  and  they  fay  tii 

Ties  of  countries,  by  conq.v:i  ir.g  them,  remained  they  feel  a  (imell  of  fulphur  as  it  pafles.  Hcnw 

ignorant  of  the  ilate  and  hiilory  of  a  region,  into  this  may  be,  the  only  m^axis  by  which  any  pcrfj 

which  their  arms  could,  never  penetrate.    What  can  prefcrve  himdclf  from  iuffering  from  the  no^ 

Oreek  and  Latfn  authors  mention  concerning  A-  ous  blafts,  is,  by  throwing  hlmfelf  dowTi  wij 

rabia,  proves,  J)y  it*  o))fcurity,  their  ignon^noe  hjs  f;|ce  upon  the  earth,  till  thjs  whiri^-ind 

of  almoft  every  ihirig  rcfpcAing  the  Arabs..   Frch  ppiibnous  exhalations  has  blown   over;  vhk 

judicea  relative  to  ^e  inconveniencles  and  dan-  always  moves  at  a  c^jlain  height  in  the  atmc 

gers  of  travclij^ag  iq  Arabia,  have  hitherto  kept  phere.    Inftind  even  tea^h^s  the  brutes  to « 

the  moderns  in  equal  ignorance  '*    Other  authors  cline  their  heads  to  the  ground  on  thefc  occafion 

^gree  with  Nifbufir,'  in'  rcprcfentjng  the  climate  The  otficr  meteors  of  Arabia  aye  (^pmon  to 

as  exceedingly  .vaf ions ;  the  air  in  fome  places  be^  with  all  othir  hot  countries.   A  clear  Iky,  1VV«. 

Ing  quite  mjc}  ard  temperate,  and  in  others  fo  ^bfcqred  by  c)ou^,  renders  ftormr  very  urh 

exceflively  hot  and  lultry  as.  to  b^  obfolutely  ouent  in  the  plain*.    The  air  diichs»rg^  its  iki 

**  poiibnous?'  TJiffe  effcfts  Mr  Niebuhr  accounts  nc  matter  in  globes  of  (ire,  and  by  the  phcnoDj 

for,  bv  the  different  winds,  which  blo<v  over  this  pa  called  ftiooting  ftars,  which  are  not  unfrequf  1 

extenflve  counter.     **  The  nature  of  the- winda  and  of-confideraWe  bidlc.  In  the  moft  add  trad 

(he  iays)  diffcars,  in  Arabia,  with  the  point  of  the  near  the  fca,  the  dews  are  ftngularly  copious/ 

conipafs  from  which  they  blow,  and  the  trad  ovef  But>  notwithftanding  this  humidity,  the  air  is: 


the  Perfian  Gulph,  the  S.  £..  wind  is  accon^panied  ever,  places  where  one  dares'not  lleep  in  the  ofx 

with  a  degree  or  mojfture  which,  when  the  heat  aii:,^rfear.of  being  ftn^  with  a-pfidfy.  By  1« 

is  intenfc,  occaiions  violent  fweatings^  the  NL,  experience' tjie  inhabitants 'of  thofe  parts  W' 

"W.  palling  over  the  great  dcfaji^-  is  more  torridt  learned  what  precautions  totake,andthef(;,are3 

Lilt  Icfs  diiagrccablc ;  this  lift  wind  heats  metaJ  iq  ways  peculiarly  peceilary  t\>  an  furopean  uri 

the  fliade,  as  if  they  were  eypofed  to  the  ftm;  cultomed  to  the  cliwute."       »     - 

and  its  heat,fucidenly  added  to  thatof  the.atmof-  .  (3.)  Ara^iai*.  bovndaries,  and  extfnt  0 

phere,  often  fuflocatcs  men  and  other  animals.  Ai-^bia  is  bounded  on  the  W^  by  Palcftioe,  pa 

The  Arabians,  when  they  travel,  carry  with  them  of  Syria,  thf  ifthmus  of  Suei,  and  the  R<«1  '*' 

garlic  and  dried  grapes,  for  the  reviving  of  fuch  called  by  the  Arab^the  fea  ///  Kolzom  ;  on  the  1 

f  erfons  as  nav  fill  down  feinting,  from  the  efl«<ft  by  the  Euphrateit,  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  biy  < 

yf  thcfe  hot  blaftft-     Notwithftanding  its  torrid  Oimos ;  on  the  N.  by  part  of  Syria,  Diyar-Bcc 

qualities  this  N.  W.  wind  fcrves  to  cool  their  li-  Irak,  and  Khuzeftan  |  and  on  the  S.  by  iheitra'' 

6  iors  for  the  Arabians,  in  the  middle  of  fuiumcr^  of  Babcl-Mandel  and  the  Ind'  an  XKtin*  It  ^^* 
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jatrtmtr  n  vc  approach  the  firontiers  of  ^yria  cept  fometlmes  at  the  equinoxes,  rtfnfkei  vnA 

Hid  Diyar-Becr;  aad,  fay  reaibn  of  the  proximitf  rain.    The  few  vegetables  which  they  produced 

a  t}K  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  may  b^  were  ftinted  by  a  perpetual  drought,  anil  the 

looked  upoB  as  a  peninfula,  and  that  one  of  the  pouriihment  afforded  them  by  the  nocturnal  dewa 

hi^il  in  the  whole  world.    It  lies  between  11^  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  th« 

md  is\  of  N.  Lat.  and  36°  and  6i^.  of  £«  Long,  day  time.    Throughout  the  delarts  were  found 

lu  ptatdt  length  60m  N.  to  S.  is  about  1430  huge  mountains  of  fand,  formed  by  the  violence 

nules;  aod  ks  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  is  about  pf  the  winds  that  continually  blew  over  them  in 

i2C9.*Aj:abia  Proper,  however,  is  much  narrow-  the  day  time,  though  they  ceafed  in  the  night.^ 

r,  isdudisg  little  more  than  what  was  comprs**  Wells  and  fountains  were  for  the  moft  part  ex« 

lioded  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Ara-  ceedingly  rare ;   however,   notwithftanding  the 

lii FiLiz,  (See  §  4.  N^.  D.)  and  here  the  Araba  fterility  of  thefe  countries,  the  vaft  plains  of  (and 

Jirr  been  iettkd  almoft  fince  the  flood.  juit  now  mentioned  were  intcrfperied  with  fruit» 

u.)  Arabia,  divisions  of.    The  moft  anci*  fill  fpbts,  which  appeared  here  and  there  like  fo 

n  dirifioQ  of  the  peoinfula  of  Arabia  was  into  many  iflands  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean.    Thde 

irvAi^aad  Keditrnt  9s  we  learn  from  Scripture :  being  rendered  extremely  delightful  by  thdr  ver- 

tiirfihl  <if  which  implies  the  weft,  and  the  other*  dure«  and  the  more  fo  by  the  neighbourhood  of 

t^caft,  denoting  the  fitiiation  of  the  two  coun*  thofe  frightful  delarts,  the  Arabs  encamped  upon 

t^^.•-Ptoteny  was  the  firft  who  divided  this  pen«  them;  and  having  confumed  everv  thing  they 

mh  into  three  parts,  viz.     Arabia  Petraea,  found  upon  one,  removed  to  another,  as  is  the 

irihia  Deierta,  and  Arabia  Felix,  which  divifion  cuftom  of  their  defcendants  the  Bedoweens  at 

b)  generally  prevailed  ever  ftnce,  aipqng  Euro*  this  day.    Thefe  fruitful  foots  were  likewile  fine* 

ft^  f  eogiaphers.    But  Mr  Niebuhrj  who  was  quent  in  Lybla,  and  by  the  Egyptians  called  auafest 

CD<tfiiIy  commiilionedi  along  mth  qther  four  or  dhafesy  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.    The  banvn 

l^ticmen  of  abilities,  by  the  king  of  Denmark;  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  bordering  upon  tho  Red  Sea* 

irme  ptirpofe  c^  making  difcoveriei*,  tells  us  was  in  like  manner  interfperfed  with  abafes;  which 

tU<  the  Arabs  know  of  no  fuch  names  or  divifions.  probably  gave  the  name  of  Ahafem  to  a  natioii 

"They  di-vide  their  country,"  he  (ays,  «« into  6  fettled  tliere,  and  in  the  adjacent  fertile  region.--* 

r^  provinces ;  Hedjas,  lymp;  alone  the  Arabic  A  body  of  thefe,  it  is  faid,  croiling  the  fltaits  of 

CiLph,  between  Mount  Sinai  and  Yemen,  and  Babel-MandeU  pafled  into  Ethiopia,  which  frt>m 

flpcKiing  inland  fo  far  back  as  to  th^  confines  of  them  received  tlie  name  of  Abaffia,  Fr6m  thisae- 

^I'^tni ;  Yemen*  a  province  ftretching  from  the  count  of  Arabia  Deferta,  we  may  reafonably  con** 

^ilcr  of  Hedjas*  along  the  Arabic  Gulph  and  dude,  that  the  towns  faid  by  Ptolemy  to  have 

tbc  Iiidiao  Ocean,  to  H^dr^maut,  and  bounded  been  fituat^^l  in  it  Were  places  of  very  little  con* 

v  the  N.  by  Nedined ;  Hadramaut,  on  the  Indi?  fequence. 

aOvcAn,  conterminous  with  Ypmen  on  one  fide,  II.  Arabia  Felix,  or  thb  hap  ft,  accord- 

^  ^ith  Oman  qn  the  othcTi  bounded  north-  ing  to  Mr  Kiebuhr,  contains  the  two  provinoes 

t:7di  by  Nedsjed  $   Oman,  lying  alfo  on  the  of  Yemen  and  Haoramaut,  which  fee  in  thehr 

rikjn  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  encompaifed  by  order.    But  according  to  ancient  geographers  it 

tHr  provinces  of  Hadramau^,  Lachfa,  and  Neds*  was  bounded  On  the  N.  by  the  two  kingdoms  juft 

!^:Uchia,  or  liadsjar,  extending  along  the  defcribed  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Red  Sea;  on  the  £. 

Mtn  Gulph,  and  having  Nedsied  for  its  interi-  and  W.  by  part  of  that  fea,  together  with  the  A- 

tr  buandary ;  Nedsjed,  comprehen4ing  all  the  rabian  and  Perfian  gulfs.  In  Strabo's  time,  it  was 

Winrr  country,  and  bounid^d  by  the  other  five  divided  into  5  pro^Qces,  by  the  oriental  hiitori- 

Pf ^Isccs ;  its  northern  limits  are  th^  territories  ans  called  Tumany  Heia%9  Tehama^  Najd^  and 

tow^Hrd  by  the  Arabs  in  t!he  de(art  of  Syna. —  Tfimama.     In  this  diferift  ftood  feveral  towns, 

I^fc  territories  may  indeed  b^  rp;kQi)ed  a  7th  particularly  Nyia,  famous  for  being  the  birth- 

ko-.niice ;  and  to  them  may  alfo  be  added  the  de->  place  of  Bacchus ;  and  Muiaor  Muza,  a  celehra- 

['ration  of  the.  Arabia  ellabtittiments  on  the  ted  emporium  or  harbour,  where  the  Arabian 

^them  coait  of  Perfia.V    But  however  juft  this  merchants  retorted  with  their  frankincenfe,  fpices, 

*raunt  of  M.  Nicbuhr's  may  bp,  it  is  proper  in  and  perf^n^es.    The|e  two  were  fituated  in  the 

t«^  fuch  as  ours,  to  explain,  under  this  ar«i«  province  of  Yaman.    In  that  of  Hejaz  ftood  the 

Bc>  thole  divifiorts  and  denominations  by  which  ftill-  more  famous  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina ;  al- 

^^x  has  been  hitherto  beft  known ;  leaving  the  fo  Thaifa  or  Taiia,  Gjudda  or  Jodda,  Yanbo  or 

i^'V  new  divifions  of  ^I^  Neibuhr's,  to  be  more  Al  Yanbo,  and  Madian,  the  Modianoof  Ptolemy* 

r'^iculariy  illuftrated  in  tfae^  ordef.   gee  Hfp.s^,  a[nd  the  Midi^^i  or  Madian  of  Scripture. 

\^\  Hauaamaut,  &c.  in.  Arabia  Pktrxa,  on  theeaft,  was  bound* 

1  Ar.Asi  A  Desjlrta  was  bounded  on  the  ^.  by  ed.  by  Syria  and  Arabia  Deferta ;  on  the  weft,  by 

^•^  i'Uphraies,  which  feparaled  it  fryin  Mefopo*  ^gypt*  or  rather  th^  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  which  fe^ 

juTiU;  on  the  W.  by  Syria,  Judspa,  and  Arabia  parates  Afia  finon^  Africa,  and  the  Heropolitan 

!^£a;  on  the  £.  by  ari^lge  of  mountains  which  gulph  or  weftem  arm  of  the  Red  Sea;  on  the 

fP^itcd  K  from  Babylonia  and  Chaldaea  ;  on  the  noith,  by  Paleftine,  the  lake  Afphaltites,  sind  Coe« 

^  by  Anbia  Felix,  from  which  it  was  likewile  fb»  lofyria;  and  on  the  ibuth,  by  Arabia  Felix.    This 

^4tcd  by  feveral  ridges  of  hills.  By  Ux  the  great-  trad  did  not  admit  of  much  cultivation,  the 

^  part  or  thift  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  fonner»  greateft  part  being  covered  with  dry  iknds,  or  ri« 

^  4kmefoaic  demt,  diverfified  only  with  plains  fing  into  rocks,  interfperfed  hete  and  there  with 

^yrcd  with  fand,  or  mountains  confilting  of  na»  fomc  fruitful  fpots.    Its  metropolis  was  Pctra^ 

N  roskt  and  preciptcct ;  nsr  were  they  cver^  tx-  which  In  the  Snians  ws^  ftyled  RaJium,  and  i» 

•        ^"      •  •   »  Scripture 
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ths^Dirt  Jdiktheel.    Scvenl  other  cities  of  An-  are  related  by  the  eaftem  writers.   Tbe  cgtk!:^ 

lua  Petraea  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  but  as  it  is  on  of  their  hiftoryy  howerery  is  as  follow. :< 

^rery  improbable  fuch  a  barren  country  Ihould  a-  **  The  Adites,  in  procels  of  time,  6dUng  &o 

teund  with  large  dties,  we  muft  look  upon  them  the  worihip  of  the  true  God,  into  idolatr)-,  0^ 

«8  inconfiderable  places.  lent  the  ptopbet  Hud,  fuppofed  to  be  the  un 

(S')  Arabia,  earliest  iiyhabitawts  or.-^  with  Heber,  to  preach  to  and  redaim  them.^ 

^  what  time  the  abovementioned  kingdoms  ware  But  they  reefing  to  acknowledge  his  mHTioo,  i 

:firft  peopled,  we  have  no  certain  accounts.    The  to  obey  him,  God  fent  an  hot  and  fufibcaui 

i&oft  conliderable  nations  inhabiting  Arabia  Pe-  wind,  whi6]  blew  feven  nights  and  eight  dd^ 

trsa,  in  the  eaxiy  ages^  were  the  Iflimaelites,  the  and,-entenng  at  their  noftrils,  pa0cd  thtougb  iL; 

If^td  or  Nibatheans,  the  Cedraei  or  Kedaovii,  bodies,  and  deltroyed  them  all,  a  very  few  m 

Mild  the  Agareni  or  Hagareni ;  and  of  thefe  the  excepted,  who  had  liilened  to  Hud,  and  rctiri 

lOimaeKtes  were  the  moft  powerful,  if  they  did  with  him   to   another  place.''     Others  rdat 

not  comprehend  all  the  reft ;  and  if  the  Hagareni  **  that,  before  this  terrible  cataftrqphe,  thty  u 

"Were  not  the 'fame  people  with  the^n,  they  muft  been  previoiifly  chaftifed  with  a  3  years  drcL^-.: 

^  leaft  have  been  nearly  related,    lumchi,  an  o-  and  therefore  (ent  Kail  £bn  Itfaar,  and  Mot: 

jktttal  hiftorian,  infinuates,  that  they  were  origi-  ^£bn  Sdaai  with  70  other  principal  men  to  >Iei 

•ally  the  children  of  Hagar  by  an  Arab,  after.()ie  then  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Amalek,  wt.i 

^ad  left  Abraham.    In  aher  ages,  the  names  of  prince  was  Moawiyah  £bn  Beer,  to  obtain  of  Oi 

-M  the  nations  fitnated  here,  were  abforbcd  in  ibme  rain.    Kail  having  begged  of  God  th^t  J 

that  of  Saracens,  by  which  the  Iflimaelites  arc  would  fend  rain  to  the  people  .of  Ad,  3  iiu.* 

xiiftinguiihed  in  the  Jerufalem  Taivum.   A  nation  appeared,  aV'iiite,  a  red,  and  a  black  osc;«i 

alfo  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  called  Arraeenij  and  a  voice  fram  heaven  ordered  liira  to  choofc  v^lui 

Sarauni  by  Ptolemy  and  DioicoFtdes,  which  was  he  would.    Kail  failed  not  to  make  cbu*ce  of  t! 

probably  no  other  than  the  Ifhmaelites  above  laft,  thinking  it, would  be  laden  with  moft  nui 

mentioned.    In  Arabia  Deferta  feveral  tribes  reli-  but  when  this  cloud  came  over  tliem,  it  pi  J 

^ded,  all  of  whom  were  very  obfcure,  except  the  to  be  fraught  with  the  Divfoe  v^gcancc,  r-t] 

Aifitae  and  Agnei.    The  former  ^re  fuppofcd  by  tempeft  broke  forth  from  it,  v/hlch  dtilro>cdih^ 

3oehart  to  have  been  Job's  countrymen,  and  the  all. 

latter  to  have  been  the. fame  with  the  Hagareni,        (7.)  Arabia,  government  of.    Of  tbe  g 

^riaceni,  or  Saraceni,  abovementioned.    Arabia  vemmentof  Aribia,  we  cannot  give  a  better  | 

Felix  was  inhabited  by  many 'different  tribes  ;  the  neral  view,  than  in  tbe  wot-ds  of  Mr  Nicbol 

moft  remarkable  of  wl^ch  -were  the  Sabzi,  Gw-  (Vol.'ii.  p.  x6,  etjeo,)  •<  The  moft  natural  auih 

rci,  Minxi,  or  Minn|^,  Atrai^iitse,  Maranite,  rity  is  that  of  a  rather  over  his  family,  as  oh 
Catabani,  Afcitat,  HoiAeritx,  Sapphoritse,  Oma--  ence  is  here  founded  updn  tfie'opinion  of  bcr^ 

nitae,  Saraceni,  Nabathsei,  Thamydeni,  and  Bni-  lence  in  the  ruler.    When  tTicmoumfiil  fun.». 

^menz ;  but  neither  theiriimits  nor  (ituation  can  of  the  human  race  fettUrd  themfelvcs  anew, 

now  be  determined  with  any  manner  of  preciHon.  the  awful  revolution  by  which  the  globe  wa», 

According  to  the  orientarhiftorians,  the  Arabs  are  a  time,  divelled  of  its  beauty,  and  depopulated 

divided  into  two^lafles;  vie.  the  olJ  loft  Arablam^  tycry  family  fubmitted  readily  to  tkc  %ui^vi 

4ind  the  frtfim.    The  moft  famous  tribes  among  Sind  diredtion  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  the 

the  former,  were'thofe  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tafin,  exiftencc.      As   thofe   families   midpplicdr  ti 

Jades,  Jorham,  Amalek,  Amtem,  Ha(bem,  Abil,  younger  branches  ftill  retained  fome  refptcl  f 

and  Bar.    Concerning  thefe,  though  now  entirely  ;the  eldeft  branch.    Of  atU  the  progeny,  it  was 

loft  and  fwallowed  up  among  other  tribes,  there  fteemed  the  ncaneft  to  the  parent  ftem.    And,  \ 

<9re  fome  remarkable  traditions,  of  which  the  foi-  though  the  fubdivifions  bramie  more  and  do 

lowing  may  (erve  as  a  fpecimen. '  ^  .numerous  they  ftill  regarded  themfelvcs  as  coc 

(6.)  Arabia,  tabulous   traditions   con-  poling  .but  .one  body,-  in  remembrance  of  the 

-CERNiNG.    The  tribe  <yf  Ad  deduced  their  origin  common  origin.    Such  an  aflemblage  of  &nulv 

from  Ad  the  fon  of  Aws,  or  Uz,  the  fon  of  A-  all  fprung  from  the  fame  ftock,  forms  what  t 

ram,  the  fon  of  Shem,  who,  after  the  confufion  call  a  tribe.    Itwas,  in  this  manner,  eafy  for  tl 

of  tongues,  fettled  in  Al  Abkaf,  or  the  winding  reprcfcntative  of  the  eWeft  branch  to  retain  lom 

-fands  in  the  province  of  Hadramaut,  on  the  con-  what'  of  the  primary  paternal  authority  ovtr  tl 

fines  of  Yaman,  where  +is  poftetity  ereatly  mid-  whole  tribe  to  which  be  belonged.    Somrtiraf 

tiplied.    Their  firft  king  was  Sh^ddad,  tbe  fon  of  when  a  family  became  too  numerous,  it  di^td< 

Ad^  who  built  a  ftately  palace,  x.id  made  a  de-  -from  the  reft  with  which  it  was  conncded,  '-^ 

lightiul  garden  in  the  defarts  of  Aden,  which  he  formed  a  new  tribe.  Upon  other  occafions,  wn 

defigned  as  an  imitation  of  the  celt  dial  paradife.  feveral  tribes  found  themfelvcs    ieparatcly  '<: 

This  garden  he  called  Irem :  and  when  it  was  fi-  wetfk  to  rcflft  a  common  enemy,  they  wou- 

tlifhed,  he  fct  out  with  a  great  retinue  to  take  a  combine,  and .  acknowkdge  one  common  cU 

Tiew  of  it;  but,  having 'fome  thoughts  of  alTii-  And  fometimes  it  would  happen,  that  a  num 

ming  dhrine  honours,  he  was  deftroyed  by  a  tcm-  ous  tribe  might  force  fome  others  that  wti 

peft  from  heaven,  while  yet  a  day's  journey  from  weaker,  to  unite  themfelves  to,  and  become  a\ 

his  paradife.    The  garden  and  palace,  however,  pendent  upon  it  5  but  feldom  has  this  dtp<rn*itTH 

were  prefervcd,  though  invifible,  as  a  monument  degenerated  into  flaviih  fubjedlion-    Ibtspj^ 

of  divine  vengeance.    After  the  death  of  Shed-  tive  form  of  government,  which  has  ever  ful*tl 

dad,  the  kingdom  of  Ad  was  governed  by  a  long  ed  without  alteration  among  the  Arabs,  pr^*' 

ieries  of  prinocf,  concexsisig  whom  macfy  fiibk«  the  antiquity  of  this  people^  ami  rendrrs  i'^ 

pit** 
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moMm  df  hittttagcs  fettled  in  Arabb»  extend-  was  fucceeded  by  Dbu  Shanater,  who  liad  fix  ft 

iqg  thenxfelves  trom  Mefha  to  Sephar»  a  moun-  gers  on  each  hand.    He  was  abandoned  to  unn 

taiflous  place  in  the  fouth  eaftem  part  of  that  pen-  tural  luft,  and  dethroned  for  abufing  fome  of  t' 

infula.    According  to  the  Arabian  hiftoriansi  he  nobleft  youth's  in  the  kingdom.   To  him  fuccc^. 

ha4  51  fonsy  all  of  whom  left  Arabia  and  went  in-  ed  Yufef,  who  lived  about  70  years  befort  Mah( 

to  India*  .except  two,  viz.  Yarab  and  Jorham ;  met.     He  persecuted  all  thole  who  would  m 

the  former  of  whom,  they  fey,  gave  the  name  both  turn  Jews,  putting  them  to  death  by  varou?  t? 

to  their  country  and  language.    Ifhmael  and  his  tures,  the  moft  common  of  which  \vastl:r<;Aj 

imother  Hagar  having  been  difmifled  by  Abraham,  them  into  a  glowine  pit  of  fire  ;  whence  bt  r^ 

entered  into  the  wildeme&  of  Paran,  as 'related  in  the  appellation  of  the  hrj  o/t^v  pit.    This  7^r. 

the  book  of  Genefis.  The  (acred  biilorian  informs  cution  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  Koran.    T^c  l-i 

us,  that  during  his  refidence  in  the  wildemefs  he  of  the  Hamyaritic  monarchs  was  Dhu  Jadan,  ;« 

married  an  Egyptian ;  and  the  Arabian  writers  cording  to  Abuifeda ;  but,  according  to  other 

fey  that  he  alfo  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Mo-  the  Yufef  juft  mentioned,  who  was  fur.u::.<c 

dad  king  of  Hejaz,  lineally  defcended  from  Jor-  Dhu  Nootuu  on  account  of  liis  flowing  curn,  ri 

bam  the  founder  of  that  kingdom.    By  the  Egyp-  was  the  la(l  who  reigned  in  an  uninterruptcU  u 

tian  he  was  probably  the  father  of  the  Scenite  or  ccflion.    He  was  a  bigotted  Jew,  as  already  rrci 

wild  Arabs ;  and  having  allied  himfelf  to  the  Jor-  tioiied ;  and  treated  his  fubjedts  v/ith  fuch  barix 

hamttes,  he  is  coniidered  by  the  Arabians  as  the  rity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  alk  the  alfidris 

Cither  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  nation.    Kah-  of  Elefbaas  or  Eleibaan,  king  of  Ethiopia,  a^«::i 

tan,  or  Joktan,  is  faid  to  have  firft  reigned,  and  him.    Dhu  Nowas,  not  being  able  to  make  U'i 

worn  a  diadem  in  Yaman :  but  the  particulars  of  againft  the  Ethiopians,  was  at  laft  driven  to  iu< 

his  reign  wc  no  where  learn.    He  was  fucceeded  extremity,  that  he  forced  his  horfe  into  the  ic 

bv  Yarab  already  mentioned,  he  by  Yafliab,  and  and  loft  both  his  life  and  crown  together.  Tl 

Yalhab  by  Aba  Shems.    He  was  -wonderfully  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  thus  become  mafter 

fuccefsful  in  his  expeditions  againft  his  enemies,  Yaman,  eftabliihed  there  the  Chriftian  rei.gio 

carried  otf  great  fpoils,  and  took  many  of  them  and  fixed  upon  the  throne  one  Abryat,  an  Etiij 

pifoners.    He  is  (aid  to  have  built  the  dty  of  Sa-  pian.    Of  this  event,  however,  Mr  Niebuhr  c 

oa  or  Mareb,  and  above  it  a  ftupendous  mound  prefles  fome  doubts.    Abryat  was  fucceeded  t 

or  building  which  formed  a  vaft  refervoir,  con-  Abraha-Ebn-Al-Sabah,    fumamed   the  Jlit-ny 

taining  all  the  water  that  came  down  from  the  from  a  wound  he  had  formerly  received  m  it.  I 

mountains.    By  means  of  this  refervoir  the  kings  was  likewife  ftyled  lord  of  tbe  elephant j  from 

of  Yaman  not  only  fupplied  the  inhabitants  of  Sa^  ftory  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  notice.    He  ^ 

ba  and  their  lands  with  water,  but  likewife  kept  fucceeded  by  two  other  Ethiopian  princes ;  b^ 

the  territories  they  had  fubdued  in  greater  awe,  at  laft  Seif  Ebn  Dhu  Yazan,  of  the  old  royal  i 

«s  by  cutting  off  their  communication  withvit  they  mily  cf  Hamyar,  having  obtained  aftiftance  fro 

could  at  any  time  greatly  diftrefs  them.     Abd  the  king  of  Perfia  which  had  been  denied  him  \ 

Shems  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hamyar,  from  the  emperor  Heraclius,  recovered  his  throne,  d 

whom  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  is  faid  to  take  its  drove  out  the  Ethiopians ;  but  was  himftif  fi 

same ;  and  he  by  a  feries  of  17  kings,  concerning  by  fome  of  them  who  were  left  behind.  The  fd 

whom  we  have  no  remarkable  particular,  except  cceding  princes  were  appointed  by  the  Pci1*:3!J 

that  fr^Mn  one  of  them  called  Africus  the  conti-  till  Yaman  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet.   ^ 

nent  of  Africa  took  its  name.    The  laft  of  thefe  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  vz.ft  mound* 

was  fucceeded  by  a  daughter  named  iBtf /if u  or  J3r»/-  refervoir  made  by  Abd  Shems,  from  which  1 

ikf,  whom  fome  will  have  to  be  the  queen  of  She-  fupplied  the  city  of  Saba  ^ixh  water.   This  hull 

ba,  who  paid  a  vifit  to  Solomon.    After  Balkis  ing  ftood  like  a  mountain  above  the  city,  and  ^ 

came  Malea,  fumamed  Nojheroineam  on  account  by  the  Sabxans  efteemed  fo  ftrong,  that  they  wd 

of  his  magnificence  and  liberality.    Having  had  under  no  fear  of  its  ever  felling.    The  water  rd 

bad  fuccefs  in  an  expedition,  where  his  army  was  almoft  to  the  height  of  so  fethoms ;  and  w>^i»  M 

overwhelmed  by  torrents  of  fend,  he  caufed  a  bra-  in  on  every  fide  by  a  work  fo  folid,  that  m^^V 

fen  ftatue  to  be  c-rcded  with  the  following  infcrip-  the  inhabitants  had  their  houfes  upon  it.   S^<^ 

tion  in  the  old  Hamyaritic  charafter.    **  There  is  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  however,  .-•  tfi 

no  pafTage  behind  me,  no  moving  farther ;  the  fon  rible  inundation  happened.    According  to  thej 

of  SI'.arhabil."    He  was  fucceeded  by  Shamar  Ya-  rabian  hiftorians,  God  being  difpleaied  at  the  pj 

r<ia{ti,  fo  called  on  account  of  his  being  affi^dted  and  infolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  r^ 

with  a  conftant  tremor.    To  this  prince  the  city  vcd  to  humble  them ;  and  for  this  purpoie  if'^J, 

of  Samarcand  is  faid  to  owe  its  exiftence.    After  mighty  flood,  which  broke  down  the  mound  r 

Hhamtir  Yaraaih  we  have  a  lift  of  15  kings,  of  night  wbilft  the  inhabitants  were  afleep^  and  <^ 

whom  nothing  worth  mentioning  is  recorded,  ex-  ricd  away  the  whole  city  with  the  ncighKuj'''] 

ccpt  of  one  Abu  Carb  Afead,  who  adorned  the  towns  and  people.    This  inundation  is  ft)I^  ' 

Ciaba  or  temple  of  Mecca  with  tapeftry,  and  firft  the  Koran  Ac  invndaticn  of  Al-Haramjw^  ^^ 

iiUroduccU  Judaifm  among  the  Hamyarites.    He  fxoned  fo  terrible  a  deftni^ion,  that  from  thc^^ 

was  put  to  death  by  his  fubje^s,  prooably  on  ac-  it  became  a  proverbial  faying  to  exprefs  ^  tt- 

count  of  religion.    The  laft  of  the  15  kings  above  difperfion,  «*  that  they  were  gone  and  fcaiui^' 

mentioned  was  called  Abrabab^  who  was  fucceed-  like  Saba." — By  this  accident  no  lefs  Umd  iv 

cd  by  hia  ton  Sabban.   He  had  that  famous  fword  tribes  were  forced  to  remove  their  hibitatv -^ 

called  Stvnfoiinaby  which  afterwards  came  into  fome  of  which  gave  rife  to  the  kingdofri-'  i 

tk«  h^niiK  of  the  khaiif  A)  iUftiid.  ..This  prinoe  Him  and  Ghafljui.    The  kiagdom  of  Hba  ^^ 
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ewr  entirely  fubdue  their  otm  nation.     Manv  indigenoUB  plants  of  Arabia  have  been  lutherto  Hi 

chiefs,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  ftill  little  known,  that  Mr  Forlkal  (one  of  the  4gfnt]f. 

maintained  their  independence,  without  refpeft-  men,  who  accompanied  Mr  Ntcbuhr,  in  his  Tra- 

ing  the  caliph  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  head  vels,  and  who  all  died  before  his  return*  was  obli- 

of  their  reh'jrfon.    The  authority  of  the  caliphs  ged  to  form  no  fewer  than  30  new  genera ;  not  to 

was  merely  fpiritual,  except  in  their  dominii^ns  fpcak  of  the  doubtful  fpecies,  which  he  d'lrft 

over  a  part  of  the  coaft,  where  they  were  acknow-  hardly  arrange  under  any  known  genera.    Of  the 

ledged  as  fovcreigns."    But,  as  Mr  Heron,  his  Sooplants  (faysMrNiebuhr)defcribedbymyU'e 

tranflator,  iuilly  obfenres  in  a  note,  "  perhaps  the  friend,  I  fliall  content  myfelif  with  fpcaking  ot  a 

oaliphs  might  have  been  more  fuccefaful  in  fubju-  ftnall  number  remarkable  for  their  novelty  or  uti- 

Mting  their  fcllovv  countrymen,  if  Syria,  India,  lity.    The  firft  place  is,  no  doubt,  due  tothofc 

Egypt,  and  Spain  had  not  prefented  more  inviting  which  arc  ufcd  for  food.    The  Arabians  cullinte 

Icenes  of  conqucft  and  of  empire."    The  hiftory  wheat,  barley^  and  durra,  ^the  Hoicits  /''-i  /A 

of  Mahomet's  fncceflbrs,  therefore,  being  rather  The  latter  grain,  Z&rg'o,  or  great  miilet,  fcentJ  ;o 

local,  than  relating  to  the  general  hiftory  of  Ara-  be  a  native  of  Arabii,  for  fe\'eral  wild  fjifriesc^it 

bia,  will  be  found-under  the  article  Kh  A  LiFs;  and  ai>e  here  to  be  found,  on  which  the  birds  t«^. 

iwe  fhall  conclude  this  fedHon  in  the  words  of  Mr  That  which  is  cultivated,  in  order  to  attain  iul 

Niebuhr :  •*  After  the  ruin  of  the  power  of  the  maturity,  requires  confiderable  warmth,  and  upon 

caliphate  by  the  Turks,  Arabia  fhook  off  the  yoke  a  good  foil  grows  to  a  great  ht  ight.    The  Aral»}- 

to  which  it  had  been  in  part  fubjcAed,  and  came  ans  cultivate  feveral  pot-herbs,  of  the  fame  natBrt 

to  be  governed,  as  formerly,  by  a  number  of  as  ours ;  fuch  as  lettuces,  fpinnach,  carrots  a  vn? 

chiefs,  more  or  lefs  powerftil,  defcended  from  dif-  delicate  fort  of  purflain  wi  h  fliarp  leaves ;  a  l\rt 

fh-cnt  indigenous  families.  No  neighbouring  power  of  raddifh,  of  which  only  the  leaves  arc  eatcot 

ever  attempted  to  fubdue  this  country,  till  the  water-crelTes ;   and  above  all,   great  variety  cfi 

Portuguefc  penetrated  to  India,  and  made  their  gourds,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,- and  melons.  Of 

appearance  in  the  Red  Sea.    Then,  in  the  beir'n-  pumpkins  and  melons,  feveral  forts  grow  natural- 

nirg  of  the  i6th  century,  fultan  El  Gury,  dch-  ly  in  the  woods>  and  fcrvc  for  feeding  csmik. 

fous  to  rid  himfelf  of  thofe  new  comers,  whom  he  But  the  proper  melons  are  planted  in  Uie  fieMs 

viewed  as  dangerous,  firted  out  «  fleet  to  expel  where  a  great  variety  of  them  is  to  be  found,  audi 

the  Portuguefc.    That  fleet,  availing  themfelves  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  Arabians  of  aU  nnks 

of  the  opportunity,  feized  almoft  all  the  fea-port  ufe  them,  for  fome  part  of  the  year,  as  their  pri> 

towns  of  Arabia.    But,  when  the  dynafty  of  the  cipal  article  of  food.    They  afford  a  very  agnx- 

Mammidukes  was  terminated  by  the  Turks,  thefe  able  liquor.   When  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  a  holei 

cities  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  their  natural  fo-  is  pierced  into  the  pulp ;  this  hole  is  then  ftoppcdj 

vereigns.   The  Turks  continued  the  war  with  the  with  wax,  and  the  melon  left  upon  the  ftalk ;  wi(h- 

Portuguefe,  in  order  to  fccure  Egypt*  their  new  in  a  few  days  the  pulp  is,  in  confequence  of  thbt 

conqucft.    Soliraan  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  a  pow-  procefs,  converted  into  a  delicious  liquor.   The 

erftil  fleet,  after  the  example  of  the  laft  fultan  of  pot-herbs  which  are  natives  of  India,  but  ait  now; 

the  Mammalukes,  feized  all  the  towns  upon  the  cultivated  or  naturalised  in  Arabia,  arc,— 5ii#f 

Arabic  Gulph.    His  fucceflbrs  'puihed  their  con-  refembling   our   mallows ;    Hi^i/au9  refemblinj 

quefts  ftill  farther,  and  fubtlucd  great  part  of  Ye-  mallos  alfo,  but  of  which  only  one  fpecies  is  ^\ 

men,  penetrating  backwards  to  the  Highlands ;  fo  per  to  be  eaten,  Juji^a^  neariy  like  the  hyfimt^A 

that  Arabia  became  almoft  entirely  a  province  of  Acantbusy  a  beautiful  fpecies ;  and  Bumasy  fa^>^| 

the  fultan  of  Ccrftantinople,  and  was  governed  what  like  our  cabbages ;  the  leaves  of  thefc  pl^n^ 

by  Pachas,  like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Otto-  are  boiled.    There  arc  other  Indian  plants  wK* 

man  empire.     In  the  interior  parts,    however,  leaves  the  Arabians  eat  raw,  and  by  way  of  (ailidi 

there  ftill  were  independent  princes  and  Schiechs,  fuch  as  C  eomcy  not  unlike  muftard ;  Stauha;  am 

who  had  never'  been  fubdued,  but  continued  to  Doiuhojy  a  fort  of  bean.    There  arc  alfo  fomeiC' 

faarafs  the  Turks,  and  to  drive  them  towards  the  guminous  vegetables   peculiar   to  the  countiTi 

coafts.    After  various  reiterated  eflforts,  a  prince  which  require  no  culture.    Such  are  Conccriot 

of  the  family  now  reigning  at  Sana,  at  length  fuc-  and  the  plant  like  our  mallows ;  SiPiamtbmy  a  d(« 

ceeded,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  plant  like  the  Salix  Calaf^  the  leaves  of  wl^t^^'H 

obliged  the  Turkifti  nation  to  evacuate  all  the  when  boiled,  have  a  pleaftng  addtafte ;  laftlji  t^ 

places  upon  the  Arabian  coaft,  which  they  had  celebrated  Coiocafiay  fArcem  Col^&fia  Linn.Ji « 

occupied  for  more  than  a  century.    The  Turks  which  the  Egyptians  have  always  made  great  uKi 

iiow  poflefs  nothing  in  this  country,  but  a  preca*  and  which  grows  in  abundance  in  all  mai^'f 

rlous  authority  in  the  city  of  Jidda :  And  it  is  places  in  Arabia.     The  odoriferous  herh«t  <" 

therefore  abfurd  to  reckon  Arabia  among  the  Ot-  which  we  have  alfo  fpedes,  are  lavender,  ma^ 

'toman  provinces,  fince  it  is  properly  to  be  confi-  ram^  the  lily,  and  fome  pinks     But,  the  0iw| 

llfred  as  independent  of  all  foreign  powers.    A  fragrant,  and  thofe  which  produce  the  fineft  flo^' 

f>eople  who,  like  the  Arabs,  have  fo  long  detach-  ers,  are  plants  common  to  Arabia  «and  ItiSi 

«d  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  cannot  Thofe  valued  for  their  perfume  are  (?<7W«*^ 

undergo  any  very  important  revolutions,  that  may  the  moft  beautiful  fpecies  of  the  baftlic ;  ^"f^*  J 

44eftrve  to  be  commemorated  in  hiftory*    The  c-  very  odoriferous  fort  of  didunpane,  a  aitiv-  oB 

%ents  whidi  take  place  among  them,  are  on^  India ;  Cacaiia,  from  the  heart  of  Africa ;  »^ 

petty  wars  and  trifimg  conquefts,  worthy  of  thctr  J}umtberei^  a  plant  as  yet  bat  little  kno«^t  »| 

9>oor  chiefs,  and  narrow  divifidns  of  temtory.^'  which  Mr  Foxikal  difcovered  8  fpecies.    In  tbei 

^  (10.1  A|iABiAt.run;i.iAib^i.AiixsaF«  *<Thc  fmi^  dctets  grows  a  pbut  of  a  new  pt^ 
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vkxL   Tn  Arabia,  the  land-tortoife  is  common  ;  thefe  names  are  not  expreflive  of  any  qualities  in 

the  peafants  bring  them  by  cart-loads,  to  the  mar-  the  nature  of  the  animal ;  as  they  refpect  only  the 

ids  of  fcreral  towns  in  the  ea.1.    The  eafteni  delicacy  afcribed  to  its  flefh.   They  give  the  name 

ChriAians  cat  thffe  animals  in  lent,  and  drink  their  Mukm  to  the  red  locuft,  which  is  efteemed  fatter 

blooJ  with  great  rtrliili.    We  faw  feveral  forts  of  and  more  fucculcnt,  than  any  of  the  others ;  they 

Ii/jni>,  of  which  the  only  dangerous  one  was  that  likewife  cat  the  I'ght  locuft  ;  but  abftain  from  ano- 

cdlal  bjrthc  Eg^-ptians  Oecko.    Itislaidlhat  ther,  called  Dubbe^  becaule  it  has  a  tendency  to 

tif  laiiva  of  this  creature,  frilling  upon  viduah,  produce  diarrhxa.    All  Ar.ibians,  whether  living 

ictctts  the  pcrfons  who  eat  them  with  the  leprofy.  in  their  native  country,  or  in  Perfia,  Syria,  and 

Tacrc  are  in  Arabia  feveral  forts  of  ferpents,  the  Afi-ica,  are  accuftomed  to  eat  locufts.  The  Turks, 

bi:  of  which  is  often  mortal.    But  the  innocent  on  the  contrary,  have  an  averfion  for  this  fort  of 

r.  IS  numerous  a»  the  dangerous  ferpents.    Of  food.    If  the  Europeans  exprefs  any  thing  of  the^ 

^•-  the  Wte  occafioDs  only  a  difagreeable  itching,  fame  averfion,  the  Arabians  then  remind  us  of 

Kkrh  the  Arabians  cure  by  applying  the  leaves  our  fbndnefs  for  oyfters,  crabs,  and  lobfters.    A 

«f  (he  caper  tree  to  the  wound.    In  general,  life  German,  who  had  lon^  refidcd  in  Barbanr,  af- 

^  radangcred  only  by  the  bite  of  fuch  ferpents  as  fured  us,  that  the  flclh  of  this  infcdl  tafted  like 

£i«  a  di/bBd  row  of  teeth  larger  than  the  reft  of  the  fmall  fardine  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  is  dried 

f^  tfrth.    The  Arabians  in  Egvpt  are  a9quaintcd  in  fome  towns  of  Holftein.  \?e  faw  locufts  caught, 

^"^^  this  law  in  the  ftrudure  of^rept^les,  and  play  and  put  into  bags,  or  on  ft  rings,  to  be  dried,  in 

ti'Jf  with  ferpents,  after  pulling  out  the  long  feveral  parts  of  Arabia.  In  Barbary,  they  are  boil- 

latii,  which  lerve  to  condud  the  poifon.    In  A-  cd,  and  then  dried  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houfes. 

niia,  the  only  ferpent  that  is  truly  formidable  The  Bedouins  of  Egypt  roaft  them  alive,  and  de- 

i>  roat  called  Baetan,  a  fmall  flender  creature,  vour  them  with  the  utmoft  voracity.    We  law  no 

tecdWack  and  white;  its  bite  is  in ftant  death,  inftance  of  unwholefomenefs  in  this  article  of 

iTvI  tbc  dead  body  is  fweiled  by  the  poifon  in  a  food ;  Mr  Forflcal  was  indeed  told,  that  it  had  a 

♦•^r/  extraordinary  manner.    Mr  Forftcal  difcover-  tendency  to  thicken  the  blood,  and  to  bring  on 

ri  :n  the  Red  Sea  feveral  forts  of  ray  fiflies  which  melancholy  habits.    The  Jews  in  Arabia  arc  con- 

-STf  unknown  in  Europe.    That  fca  is  in  general  vinced,  that  the  fowls,  of  which  the  Ifraelitcs  ate 

4i>rcd  with  a  great  variety  of  fifhes  ;  and  in  the  fo  largely  in  the  defart,  were  only  clouds  of  lo- 

'  A-^i  paffagc  between  Suez  and  Jidda,  he  obferved  cufts, — and  laugh  at  our  tranflators,  who  have 

ffi^  than  loo  new  fpecies,  only  a  part  of  which  fuppofed  that  they  found  auails  where  quails  nc- 

^  oeuW  rank  among  the  known  genera.    He  was  ver  were.    The  fwarms  or  thefe  infedts  darken 

«o'?*iti  to  form  4  new  genera,  which  he  namtd  the  air,  and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  clout's  <5f 

^lil^ru,  Scarusj  Si^anusy  and  Acanthums,  A  new  fmcke.    The  noife  they  make  in  flying  is  frightful 

H'rx'io  which  he  met  with,  appeai*ed  fo  diffcrcrtt  and  ftunnirp:,  like  that  of  a  water-fall.  When  fuch 

KTHtl.tt  already  known,  that  he  was  induced  to  a  fwarm  fails  upon  a  field,  it  is  wafted  and  def- 

^i-«  .1  as  a  parti^mlar  genus.  Among  the  new  fpe-  poiled  of  its  verdure.    The  pulfe  and  date  trees 

<'>  JTC  fome  belonging  to  genera  which  are  found  fuffer  greatly  from  the  locufts ;  but  com,  either 

»  jIu  our  fcas  ;  fuch  are  feveral  cod  fifhes  hither-  ripe  or  ncaiiy  fo,  is  too  hard  for  their  ufe,  and 

v>i»M<iK>wn  ;  new  fpecies  of  mackerels,  mullets,  they  are  obliged  to  fpare  it.  A  fmall  infedt  named 

^•ri,  perches,  &c.     Others  of  thefe  fpecies  be-  arda,  of  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  barley  {Tennfs 

*">:to  genera  pcculi^^r  to  the  feas  adjacent  to  /iMiir,  Z/Vi;;.')  is  another  fcourge  of  Arabia,  and  of 

«:iitrcs,  fuch  as  the  Ch^toilon^v\A  the  Scia^nn,  hot  coimtricf  in  gtneral.   On  account  of  fome  ge- 

Ji' oyr  p.iilAge  over  the  Red  Sn,  we  faw  troops  neral  rcfemblance,  many  travellers  reprefent  this 

•0  .lyi!!-;  fiihes,  which  rofc  from  time  to  time  a-  infect  as  an  ant,  and  fpeik  of  it  under  this  n«ime. 

*i«'-e  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  Init  we  difcovered  Its  inftinift  difpofes  it  to  travel  only  by  night,  thro' 

^^  Hying  ferpent  in  the  comic  of  our  voyage  ;  al-  a  fort  of  galleries,  which  it  forms,  as  it  proceeds, 

^^  >}i<!»  Uie  Arat>ians  give-this  name  to  a  ferpent  of  fat  earth.'  After  reaching  the  end  of  its  joui-nciy, 

Vjh  fnould  rather  be  caJIed  the  leaper.    This  it  corrodes  and  deftroys  every  thing,  viiTiuals, 

•«fl)cntfixeshiml'elf  by  thetail  to  alowbranch  of  clothes,  and  furniture.    We  found  an  army  of 

*  tnre,  and  then  giving  hiaifelf  an  impetus,  by  thefe  in  our  chamber,  for  the  firft  time,  at  Beit  el 

J^aniof-his  claftic  tail,  fprings  fironi  branch  to  Fakih.    W^e  immediately  demohftied  the  galleries 

winch  fdcceflively,  till  he  tVaches  the  top.    T^c  which  they  had  formed  ;  but  they,  without  being 

wiits  have  a  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  diicouraged,  or  terrified  at  our  prefencc,  renewed 

^t  inhabitanti  of  Arabia,  apd  of  feveral  other  then*  work  in  the  night,  with  fingular  obftinacy,  fo 

cuiiatries  in  the  caft.    Mr  Forlkal  calls  the  locirtl  that  wc  h^i  much  ado  to  rid  ourfelves  of  thenu 

'i^.'ch  infe ft*  Arabia,  C?rr//ia  C/Y^fln'i/j,  and  thinks  They  live  and  work  together  like  ants.    The 

*i  iitforent  from  that  which  is  called  by  Linnccus  arda  is  alfo  dcftnn5>ive  to  trees,  the  fweetnefs 

^/^//ai  Afit^raioriiUf  and  which  is  a  native  of  the  of  whofe  leaves  and  fruits  gratifies  its  tafte.  Thefe 

wiitsof  Tartary,  from  which  it  pafles  through  infe(^t3  fix  upon  trees  of  this  charn^lcr,  and  ex- 

^'  neighbouring  countries,  into  Poland  and  Ger-  tend  their  galleries  from  the  root  to  the  top.  The 

"^T-    The  Gryllus  Gregarius  merits  this  dcno-  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  no  other  means 

"^"^tion ;  for  the  locufts  of  this  fpecies  appear  to  for  preferving  their  gardens  from  utter  ruin,  ex- 

^  in  concert,  and  te  hve^  and  travel  in  fociety.  cept  to  furround  the  trees  with  Ihcep's  dung, 

Thofc  which  remain  after  the  departure  of  the  the  fmcll  of  which  the  arda  cannot  endure. — 

P^t  body  are  only  irregular  ftragglcrs.    The  A-  There  are  in  Arabia  many  ants,  but  moft  of 

t^^ins  dtftinguifli  fevcnil  feparate  fpecies  of  this  them  are  harmlefs  as  ours.     From  among  thefe^ 

lafcct,  to  vhich  Xhtf^ve  particular  x^pes*    But  bowaver,  arc  to  be  excepted  two  fpcdes,  one  of 
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Vibaclx  becomes  troubfefome  by  the  voracity  with  waters.   Thefe  cifcumftances  have  HkevrSfe  the^ 

vrhich  it  attacks  visuals,. unlcfs  driven  away  by  fed  of  rendering  the  culture  of  fach  pl^s  i 

the  odour  of  camphor ;  the  other's  bite  is  .little  tremcly  difficult  and  expenfive.    Terraces  are  l 

lefs  painful  than  that  cf  the  fcorpion.    A  fort  of  ceiTanr  to  be  formed ;  of  which  indeed  the  cd 

scoLOPBND&A  llkcwife  torments  the  inhabitants  (bni^ion  is  fometimes  facilitated  by  the  piles 

of  this  country,  and  afft^s  thofe  on. whom  it  baialtes  rtaturally  caft  into  re^Iar  pentagcaai 

fixes,  with  burning  paijM.   ^rhis  infejft  fixes  all  its  guresy  which  are  broken,  from  time  to  time,  fr'^ 

feet  into  the  flefli,  fo  that  it  is  impoifible  to  rid  the  rocks;  ana  ferve  as  materials  from  the  nJ 

one's  felf  of  it  otherwife  than  by  fucceffivdy  buro-  Befides  thefe  maUes  there  are  cakareoua,  Titr^ 

Sngall  the  parts  afiedted  with'  a  hot  iron.    The  able,  and  iand  ftones;  ferruginous  fpars,  mixj 

cuttle  fifh  IS  dangerous  to  fwimmez^  and  divers,  with  biown  or  white  felenite,  almoft  tran^pareJ 

of  whom  it  lays  hold  with  its  long  claws,   IThefe  .a  blueifh  gypfum,  ^  e.ey  fchiRus,  and  fp^^ 

do  not  wound,  but  produce  fwelling,  internal  marcaiHtes,  in  beds  <?  j^rit  (lone ;  from  r^ 

pains,  and  often  an  incipient  paralyfis.    Afnong  ftones  are  hewn  for  bu»^ding.   .  -Ajrabia  af^^rJ 

the  TENEBRioNEs  is  onc  fpecies  i^^hich  deftrtjys  however,  ftones  of  greater  v&l  »e.    Tiw*  onn 

reeds.  ^  Probably  this  finall  infedl  attacks  Uke wife  common  in  Yemen  ;  and  ir  Il>U1  near  the  i.v 

the  ftalks  of  corn;,  in  which  is  obferved  a'fanna,  oiDamar  is  found  the  ft  one   Ayek   Jem** 

which  ferves  to  diffufe  the  egjs  of  this  infcit  which  is  in  the  hieheft  eftinialipn  among  the  Af 

through  houfes.  .  This  little  rinimal  is  theieforc  -biansr.    k  is  of  a  dark  red,  or  rat  iur  a  liKutbf.Ji 

one  of  the  moft  troublcfome  infe<5ts  in  this  coun-  colour,  and  jfeems  to  be  a  fort  of  caruttau.   i ' 

try.    The  women  of  Arabia  and  Turkey  make  Arabians  fet  it  in  rings  of  bfaceiets^-^iitl  a'r  : 

uie  of  another  tenebrio,  which  is  found  among  tv  it  the  virtue  of  Itoppmg  the  bleeding  m/ wouiu 

the  filth  of  gardens.    As  plunrpnefs  is  thought  a  when  inftantly  applied.     Among  the   ,*w 

beauty  in  the  eaft,  the  women,  in  order  to  ob-  >il/<;^/;>a,' which  are,  prtjperly  fpcaking,  Jc^li-a  ca 

tain  this  beauty,  fwallow,  everv  momifig  and  e-  nelians,  "broug-ht  from  Surat  to  Arabia  ^jiJ  £j 

very  evening;,  three  of  thofciuiedts  fried  in  but-  rope,  pieces  are  fpund'Vhjch  bear  a  pcrfcp  r 

ter.  The  Red  Sea  is  full  of  marine  infects;  Priaptf  femblancc  to  this  Ayek  Jemani.    We  faw  t\na 

Salha^  Fifiularejf  Medufa^  &cj     Mr  Forikal  be-  tie  hills,  con(iiliV«^  Mqfioft  ^ntirw4y  of  foflile  m 

came  more  and  more  convinced,  in. the  courfe  pf  pne  near  Loheyat,  and  the  oUier  in  die  nu^hi^  \m 

his  obfervations,  that  tlie  immenfe  nmnbers  of  hood  of  liodeida. '  Tbo|e  mafTes  of  fait  ait  ^ 

thefe  animals  contribute  to  pro4luce  the  refulgence  up  in  large  tranfpareut  ft:  at  a,  ai?d  indofcd  in  I 

which  is  perceived  at  night  iu  fea  water.    This  cruft  of  calcareous  ftone."  'jThe  Arabians  forma 

infed  feems  to  be  an  animated  phofphoric  body."  )y  dug  up  this  (alt,  but  the  galleries'of  the  m^^ 

Mr  Neibuhr  concludes  his  account  of  Arabian  en«  have  funk  down,  and  it  is  now  iieglet^ted.   \^ 

tomology,  by  defcribing  *«  the  aftonilhiug  mat's  were  told,  however,  that  foreign  vr&is  W 

of  works  form^  by  marine  infeds ;  namely,  the  times  come  to  lade  with  this  fik,  frnjn  tbc  hi 

immenfe  banks  of  coral  bordering,  and  almoft  near  the  ifle  of  Kamerany  in  the  nei^h;x)Ub<M 

filling  up  the  Arabic  gulph.    Great  part  of  the  of  Hodeida,    Arabia  does  not  appear  to  he  nd 

houfes  in  the  Tehama  are  of  cptinl  rock. :  Mr  Foiv  in  metals.    Tlie  old  Greek  and  Latin  wnicri  d 

ikal  ufed  to  look  upon  every  Arabic  houfe  as  a  even  fo  far  as  to  aifert  that  it  is  abfolutcl)^  tuii 

cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  as  rich  in  corals  as  any  tute  of  iron.    This  is  not  true ;  for  grains  ai  'M 

fuch  cabinet  in  Europe.    The  reader  may  there-  pire  to  be  feen  among  the  fands  which  are  ^2^^ 

fore  conceive  what  a  variety  of  madrepores  and  down  by  the  rains.    Magnet^  are  commosiy  d 

xnillepores  are  to  be  met  wiUi  in  thefe  feas.  Some  be  met'  with  fn  the  province  of  Kufma;  and  i 

are  fo  curious  aa  to  tempt  tts  conftantly  to  take  ^aade  are  iron  mines,  i^hich  are  wrought  at  pre 

fpecimens  of  them ;  but  their  bulk  renders  it  inw  fent.    However; 'the  iron  of  Yemen  is  coarfe  am 

polTible  to  carry' thefe  away.'  Thefe  coral  rocks,  brittle ;  difadvantiiges -which  cannot  be  remedira* 

xjfing  fometimes  ten  fathoms  above  the  furface  of  Befides,  the  fcarcity  cxf  wood  makes  this  irc« 

the  &a,  are  foft  under  the  waters:  .\nd  hence,  dearer  thaii  that  which'  is  brought  fioin<^^ 

being  ealily  wrought,  they  arc  preferred  to  all  o«  countries.  "For  this  reafon,  iron  is  a  commoditf 

ther  ftones  for  th^  purpofes  of  building.'*  which  ftrangers  can  always  difpoOe  of  to  adt3» 

(12.)  Arabia,:.soil,  MiNElCAis,  &c.  OF.    A*  tagc  io  the  pQrts  of  the  Red  Sea.    In  Om^  ^ 

yabia,  in  general,  is  neither  Jich  nor  fertile.    Mr  many  very  rich  lead  mines.  Ab  this  metal  is  ciJit 

Keibuhr  toys,  **  .The  foil  of  feveral  of  the  couq-  cafily  ^iible,  the  inhabitants  <rf  this  province  c»* 

tries  which  we  ylfited  are  lefs  fovoxrablc,  than  ^  port  great  plenty  gf  it.    This  trade  is  carn«i  <^ 

conunonlv  fuppofed,  for  the  increafe  of  vege-  trom  the  harbour  of  Maflut.   As  the  ancienti  ^ 

tables  and  animals.  The  foil  of  Arabia  is,  through  noured  one  part  of  Arabia  with  the  title  o^  ^j^^ 

a  great  part  of  that  country,  4^y  and  fandy,  pro<*  fjt  it  (hould  feem  that  they  muft  have  afcribeo  10 

duces  no  plants,  and  is  therefore  un&t  tor  the  it  all  pofltble  advantages.    The  Greeks  and  P' 

nouriihment  of  animals.    In  the  high  lands  of  A<<  tins  accordingly'  make  ami>le  mention  of  tii<  ^"' 

rabia,  there  are  as  great  diverfities  of  foil  as  in  menl^  quantity  of  gold  which  this  couotry  {^-'f 

moft  other  cultivated  countries.    The  moft  gtnc-  ped.    In  remote  times  poflibly,  whtu  the  .^-^^ 

ral  character  of  the  foil  on  thefe  fchiftous  hills  is  ans  were  the  fadors  of  the  trade  to  India,  mu^'' 

clay  mixed  with  fand.    But  the  figure  of  the  hills  this  precious  metal  might  pafs  through  Anbis  'n'^l 

is  uiifavourable  to  their  fertility.    They  arc  com-  Europe  $  but  tliat  gold  was  probably  tbc  P"^^]V 

monly  fo  craggy  and  precipitous,  as  to  afford  net-  of  the  mines  of  India.,  At  i>refcnt»  at  leaft,  tn^ 

ther  room  nor  toil  for  vegetable  productions,  the  is  no  gold  mine  in  Arabi«.     Ife  ritulctsw*^ 

"  ^arth  being  continiMj  waibed  away  by  the  down  no ^raixw  of  this  metal kom  the  ^vL 
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ItrtrMch,  thcvHoat  in  a  ftate  of  fceming  intoxi-  much  in  the  d^rk.     See  Alphabetic  At  cka'-* 

f?TK»nonthf  lurfecc  of  the  water.    This  feems  racters,  §  i,  2,  and  3, 
1.1  Iv  a  fort  of  fftf.v -L'o^if^  ;  which  is  alfo  obtain-        Arabian  hereby.    See  Arabicu*        .^     . 
fd  from  the  weftem  coafts  of  India.    The  Ara-        Arabiaw  language.     See  Arabians,  §1%, 
fjns  hare  little  wood  fit  for  building;  their  trees        Arabian  logic,  that  of  Ariftotle,  as  explained 

ai  moftly  of  a  light,  porous  texture.  The /cturay  by  Avicenna  and  Averrhocs.  See  Arabians^  §  ia». 

a  pt*'  genus,  defcribed  by  Mr  Forlkal,  a  tree  .     Arabia^^    marble,   arabicum  marmor,  i 

tht  ercws  on  the  fcA  (hore,  is  fo  foft,  that  no  ufe  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  si  fpecie!i 

cac  be  made  of  it,"  '  of  marble,  brodght  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 

ArLiBIAN  alphabet.    The  Arabian  alpha-  remaika'ole  for  its  beautiful  whitcnefs.    \      '  •  - 
y.  c(infifts  of  28  letters^  which  are  fomewhat        Arabian  oratory,,  according, to  Renaiidct*' 

fr  .r  to  the  ancient  Kufic,  in  which  character,  confiftedin  a  luxuriancy  of  quaint,  high-flowa 

tvtrtcopie*  of  the  Koran  were  written.    The  words,  epithets,  and  defcriptions. 
r'rJtnt charadlers  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklah,        Arajbian    philosophy,    physic,    &c.     See 

iK'irned  Arabian,  who  lived  about  300  years  af-  Arabians,  J  la,  17,  and  iB.  .    .     -« 

-'Mahomet.    The  moft  ancient  chara(aer  pecu-        (i.)  Arabians,  agriculture  or  the.    la 

irto  the  Arabs,  wherein  the  letters  were  not  Arabia,  although  the  govemme^t  h  aufpicious  to 

ir'.:\\'.y  feparate,  went  by  the  appellation  of  j41  agricultural  induftry,  yet  Mr  Niebuhrfays,  **  tH6 

*?'vu/,  from  the  mutual  dependency  of  its  let-  iilfti-uments  of  hulbandry  arc'coarfe  and  ill  made*.  * 

'r^  or  pvls  upon  one  another.  This  was  neither  The  plough  ufed  is  of  i,  very  fimple  ftrudture,  is 

':.^l:c!7  tanght,  nor  fuffered  to  be  ufed,  without  dr^wn  by  pxen,  and  is  dragged  over  the  ground 

krriiTion  firft  obtained.  Could  we  depend  Upon  in  every  direction,  till  the  loxl  feems  to  beiiiffici- 

r^it  Al  Finiuzabadi us  relates  from  Ebn  Hafhem,  ently  broken  and  loofened  for  the  reception  .of 

Di*  chinfter  muft  have  been  of  a  very  high  anti-  the  Iced.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  af- 

ptty;  fince  an  infcription  in  it,  according  to  the  fes  are  yoked  in  the  plough  with  oxen  ;  and  near 

p  author,  was  found  in  Yemen,  as,  old  as  the  Moful,  two  mules.    In  cliltivating  their  gardens^ 

n.:  of  Jofcph.    Be  that  as  it  will,'  Moramer  and  fiich  fpots  in  their  fields  as  afe  not  acceflible 

^iMon-aof  Anbar,  a  city  of  Irak,  who  lived  to  the  plough,  the  Arabians  ufe  a  fort. of  hoe»* 

nr  '^  jTiy  years  before  Mahomet,  was  the  inven-  and  in  digging  very  deej?,  a  large  crow,  managed 

DT'iJ  the  prcfcnt  Arabic  charadcr,  which  Bafhar  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  prefles  it  fn  -the 

^Kf^'ian,  wlio  mArricd  the  lifter  of  Abu  So-  ground,  snd  the  other  draws  it  towards  himfcl?" 

>aj  i^  faid  to  have  learned  frorfi  the  houfe  of  An-  with  cords.     In  many  parts  of  Yemen,  whole* 

»» I'wl  lo  have  mtroduccd  at  Mecca,   but  a  fields  are  cultivated  Kke  a  garden.    Agriculture  ia 

[^ic  tmc  before  the  in'ftitulion  of  Mahometan-  in  fuch  places,  however,  a  very  laborious  tafk» 

rs.  Moramer's  alphabet  the  oriental  authors  a-  for  much  cnre  is  requifite  in  watering  the  grounds^ 

PR  to  have  Been  ve^y  dffFertnt  from  the  ancient  In  the  highland  "part  of  this  pi*ovirice,  the  field* 

*f^  the  Hamyarites,  fince  they  diflingnifh  the  are  often  formed  into  terraces,  and  watered  in  the 

lapritic  and  Arabic  pens.     In    Mahomet's  rainy  feafon  by  canals  from  the  hills..   The  inha- 

^^r,  the  Morameric  alphabet  had  made  fo  fmall  bitants  of  the  plain  jircobliged  to  encompafs  their 

p^'rrefs,  that  no  one  in  Yemen  could  ciihcT  fields  with  dyke«,  that  the  water  miay  fcmain  for 

"-or  read  it;  ^ay,  Mahomet  'himfelf  <vas  in-  Ibme  time  up!)n  the  fuffaceof  the  ground.    The 

^  !c  cf  doing  cither;  for  which  reafon,  he  was  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  part^  cofle^  the  water 

^^'^  the  iUitfmtr  prophrt.    The  letters  of  this  ifeceflhry  for  their,  fitflds  in  dams  formed  at  the* 

I    'Kt  ucie  \ery  rnde  ;  being  dth<fr  the  Cime  foot  of  the  hills.    Be fid^s 'private  dams,  there  are 

cfc,  or  Vf  ry  much  like,  the  Kufic ;  which  cha-  likeivife  very  large  public  refervoirs,  formed  by 

^i^U  fttM  fonnd  iniftlcriptions  and  the  titl<f3  of  ca:T)'ing  a  wall  between  two  hills.-   In  the  plaint 

^^  t  boc'ks  ;  nay,  for  many  ycirs,  it  was  the  of  t)amar,  the  fields  are  watered  out  of  very  dee^ 

K  "'1''  ufed  by  the  Arabs,  tne  Korah  itfelf  be-  d'^w  wells,  from  which  the  witer  is  drawn  by 

t  t  firft  written  th^eih.    In  order  to  perpctu-  ftrength  of ,  arm.  It  TsTurprifing  that.the  Arabianar 
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6f  the  Kufic  ch^raiftcr  (fo  dendmina-  peafant  bearing  a  fackfil  of  lentiles,   drdppe^^ 

■:)m  Kufe,  a  city  of  Irak,  where  fOnic  6f  the  them  Ticre  arid  'tH^re  in  the  frfrrows,  juft  as  w6 

1^  c.;pics  of  tlie  Koran  wene  written)  ilrc  the  fbw  peas.1n  bur  gardens.;  and,  a^  be  .vventbiu* 

r-.'wiji^:   Part  of  that  book  in  it  on  Vellum,  dOvercd  jtlie  Teed  by  pufliing  in  the  mohldw^ 

'-glit  from  E^pt  by  fAx  Greaves ;  fome  other  his  feet  6ti  both  fides.    In  other  places,  the/awcr* 

i?ni-nts  of  the  lame  book  in  it  publifiled'by  Sir  fbllowed  die  pjouehtn^,  ind.caft  thc/fced  int^' 

'.  Chardin;  certain  paflages  of  Ji  MS.^n  the  tlie  furrow,  W'hich  the  other  returning,  cDvercjL' 

lun  library;  the  legends  6n  fcveral  Sfir^cenic  iTj)  with  his  plofigK.  "Both  thefc  modes  of  Towing 

'V,  dug  Tip  not  many  years  ago,  on  the  coalt  are  cxceeciirtg  trdubTefbme}  for  the  fower.xnuSt- 

^'"  Biltij^  not  far  from  t)antzjck';  and,  he-  n[iake  as  many  tiirns  backtvards  and  forwards',  -'9% 

!^^*'-fc  to  ProfefTor  Iftnt,  *thdfe  noble  rtrmains  there  are  krc  furrows ;  biit  there  is  afaVing  in  the 

n  arf,  or  were  lately  to  be  feen  in  Mr  Jofeph  quantity  of  the  Teed,  ho  part  of  whicb  can  be 

^r.\  valuable ^collc^ion  of  antique  curiofities.  withered  fcy  the  wiiid^,  or  p^ck^d  upby  tod^ 

Mhc  true  origin  of  the  ancient  and  modem  In  Arabia  m  general,'  only,  a  fnxall  quantity;  c'^f 

•Jmc  alphabets,  ye  muft  own  ourfelvcs  pretty  feed  is  ufed ;  the  pcafan^  trufting  to  the  reotali, 
^•L.  11.  Put  I,                                  ^      ^  Yy 
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rlty  of  the  fcafons,  docs  not  cxpofe  his  grain  to  lorgcft  days  of  the  year,  till  the  fun  is  down.— 
pcritli  in  the  ground,  by  fowing  it  at  an  improper  At  Conftantinople,  the  fultan's  aftronomcr  corn- 
time.    This  is  another  proof  of  the  fallacious  na-  pofes  every  year  a  portabJc  almanac,  of  vluch 
ture  of  inferences  concerning  the  fertility  of  the  there  are  at  leaft  feveral  copies  made.    Bui,  in 
ground,  deduced  from  the  proportion  between  E^ypt  and  Arabia,  this  mode  of  acquainting  the 
the  feed  and  the  increafe.    In  fome  diftrids  iii  people  with  the  return  of  the  feftivais,  and  the 
Yemen,  maize  and  durra  ar^  pIaT)tcd  with  tiie  progrefs  of  the  fcafons,  has  not  been  thought  of; 
h^fnd.    I  faw  likewife,  in  the  highlands,  between  and  fo  ignorant  are  they  on  this  head,  that  the 
Mofhak  and  Sehan,  fome  fields,  in  which  thofe  fame  feitival  is  ibmetimes  two  days  earCer,  .wi 
grains  grew  in  rows,  like  our  cabbages  in  Europe,  fomctimes  as  much  later,  and  often  on  difFcrert 
They  were  the  fincft  fields  I  ever  faw  in  my  life,  days  at  different  places.    A  cloud  liiding  the  net? 
The  ftalkfi  were  all  of  the  fame  height,  and  every  moon  fr-om  one  city,  while  flie  is  fecn  by  anotki, 
plant  was  thriving  and  luxuriant.    In  adjoining  will  be  fufiicient  to  produce  thefe  inegularitk?. 
fields,  were  fome  unpromifing  enough  crops  of  It  is  not  for  want  of  a  pailion  for  aftronomy  th;.l 
the  fante  grain,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  Arabi-  the  Arabians  have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  thi: 
an  peafants  are  not  all  alike  induftrious.    The  Science.    But  they  want  books  and  mftrum.TvU 
corn  fields  in  the  places  about  Beit  el  Fakih  were  I'hey  have  the  work  of  Abdarachman  es  Sifi  u- 
alfo  full  of  cockle  weeds,  and  irregularly  fown,  pon  the  cqnftellations,  and  the  tables  of  f  lu/ft 
Near  Mount  Mharras,  I  faw  a  peafent  draw  fur-  tJeigh,  by  which  fome  aftronomcrs  in  the  grt't 
rows  with  a  fmall  plough,  between  ftraight  rows  tov**fts  aie  enabled  to  calculate  eciipfcs.    Thut 
of  corn,  of  which  the  ftalks  were  from  nine  to  inftruinents  are  a  celeftlal  ^lobe  of  copper,  beftu^'- 
ten  inches  high.    His  oxen  were  fo  yoked,  that  ded  with  golden  ftars,  which  they  well  know  ht\\ 
they  pafied  between  the  rows  without  treading  to  ufe ;  an  aftrolabc  of  brafs,  and  a  quadra.nt  d 
down  any  of  the  plants.    The  intention  of  this  wood,  to  take  altitudes,  and  to  determine  the 
piece  of  labour  was  to  deftroy  weeds,  to  cover  hour  for  prayef*    It  is  knoWTi  to  the  aftroiogen, 
the  root^  of  the  plants  with  earth,  and  to  open  and  to  aO  men  of  fcnfe  in  Arabia',  that  eclipils 
the  foil  for  the  reception  of  moifture.  The  weeds  are  owing  to  the  interception  of.  the  IJght  of !''.« 
trhich  Aill  refftairied,  were  pulled  up  with  the  heavenly  body  by  the  mtcrpofition  of  ^tnolhcr.— I 
hand,  and  given  to  cattle.    Thus  the  hu(bandry  But  the  people  ilill  maintain  the  fuperfliiious  0^4- 
of  Tull  and  Dii  Hamel,  although  novel  in  £u-  nion,  that  a  huge  fidi  purfues  the  planet  wnich  is 
xope,  18  ver)-  old  in  Arabia.'*  eclipfed.    To  chafc  away  the  Hfn,  %5'o:ncn  ^r-i. 
(2.)  Arabians,  astroktohy  op  the.    "  The  children  get  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ''t' 
nodes  of  the  divifion  of  time  in  ufe  among  the  make  a  noife  during  the  eclipse  by  beating  uppil 
Arabians  fhow  how  little  progrefs  this  nation  have  brazen  kettles  and  bafons.    The  rife  of  thib  cuf 
made  in  aftronomy.    They  kno"<v' indeed  a  little  torn  is  referred  to  an  Arabian  aftronomer,  vb 
of  its  elements  ;  but  this,  it  flioulJ  feem,  rather  perfuaded  tiie  people  of  this  foblc,  that  they  inip. 
from^  tradition,  than  from  any  obfervations  of  make  a  noifc  great  enough  to  reach  the  can^  | 
their  own.    Their  day  confifts  of  24  hours,  and  the  caliph  of  Perfia,  who  had  rcfufed  to  tnti 
lafts  from  fun  fetting  to  fun  fetting.    Their  hours  that  aftmnomer's  predidlion  of  the  eclipfe,    T' 
are  therefore  of  uncertain  duration,   and  vary  Arabians  feem  to  ftikly  aftronomy  fblcly  vi:*^ 
with  the  length  of  the  natural  day,  or  the  time  view  to  their  fuccefs  in  the  cultrvatiou  of  aflrob 
duHng  which  the  fun  is  above  the  horizon.    As  gy,  a  fcience  highly  eftetmM  and  very  Incrali 
they  are  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  watches,  none  of  in  the  Eaft.    'flie  Koran  exprefsJy  forbids  ; 
them  has  any  precife  idea  of  the  duration  of  their  Modems  to  pry  into  futurity  by  any  form  of  y 
hours,   but,  like  the  peafants  of  Europe,  they  tination  ;  and  the  moft  famous  commeat^toi^i'-. 
diftinguilh  the  different  parts  of  the  day  by  vague,  this  reafon  reprcfeut  the  ftudy  of  a\n»logy  a?  r' 
uncertain  denominations,  which  only  appin^ch  minal.  But,  ni)twithrcanding the  decifion  of  tb^^' 
near  the  troth.    Their  year  confifts  of  la  Innar  doctors,  the  M^ihometans  are  all  much  attadt ' 
months.    They  begin  the  month  with  the  new  la  this  fcience." 

moon;  and,  when  the  iky  is  fo  clouded  that  they        (3.)  Arabians,  character  of  thf.    Th; 

cannot  fee  her  rife,  then  they  make  no  diflicuky  Ibilowitig  charader  of  tne  Arabians  is  diawn  -T 

of  beginning  the  month  ;»  day  or  two  later.  Thus  Mr  Niebuhr.    **  Climate,  government,  and  cf'> 

all  their  months  go  the  round  of  the  feafons;  and  cation,  are,  sndoubtedly,  tbe  great  agents  y^^^^^ 

this  divifioB  of  the  year  marks  oat  no  period  for  form  and  modify  tlie  chara^krs  of  nation^,    i  ^ 

the  labours  of  hufbandry,  or  any  of  the  other  the  firft  of  thefe  Uie  Arabs  owi;  their  vivacity,  a* <i 

employments  of  civil  life.  To  obviate  this  incon-  their  difpofitron  to  indolence ;  the  feeonU  iiicrc^ 

vemence,  the  learned  reckon  by  other  months  es  their  lazinefs,  and  gi^es  tliem  a  Xpirit  of  dv;  « 

correfpoi^ding  to  the  courfe  of  the  folar  yeftr,  and  city ;  the  third  is  the  caufe  of  tliat  toTf»alfrL^'*T 

confifting  of  the  fame  number  of  days  as  ours,  whiich  influences  the  faculties  of  their  mind,  ^^ 

In  Arabia,  as  Ia  other  Mahometan  countries,  two  well  as  their  carriage  and  exterior  afped.   ^  ] 

great  feftivals  are  annually  celebrated  ;  that  of  two  things  can  differ  more  £han  the  education  'H 

offeringSy  called  Arafa  or  Corban,  and  that  of  the  Arabs  from  that  of  the  Europeafls.    The  fc'* 

fieiranft  immediately  after  Ramadan.    The  rec-  mer  ftrive  as  much  to  haften  the  age  of  maturitVf 

kopitt  by  Innar  months  occafioos  theie  feftivals  as  the  latter  to  retard  it.    The  Arabs  are  ^.r."- 

"Uate  through  the  whole  year.    When  children ;  but  many  Europeans  continue  fM/"< 

Ramadan  fails  in  iummer,  it  is  ex-  aii  ibeir  life.    In  Arabia>  boys  remain  in  the  H> 

efling :  for  the  peoi^e,  hdwever  em«  nmi,  among  the  women,  till  the  age  of  5  or  6f 

oufi  dare  tafte  nothingi  evcA  ia  the  and  during  thii  Umc  f9il9W  thie  dmdiih  acri  .^'' 


.tn<>W>of''>r^'"-- -n  '-— -— J    - 

imUrmntcL    Wkntloflli^  ftigitl  aitliiii,  win  laM 

i<|nAdd]»fbiutqbiniv£Jl,dd  thhig Ihjt  iaUolM ny  ^- 

.  1/ lUin  be  bcMf,  It  nor  Ik  iifarrd,  !lA>3jiB._  TV  tlm>Jti|Ki 

■•ilillMAliitinniRinlaltiaacflincii.  ._.. 

knttntd'OainxlinicMElllTilaiirbkb  lui 

"^ -  '~~'' AiibiwrfalSoilB; 

£*.'*ni._D|mlMifi*h4,lM,b.ta-  Cllrir  pn.7m  """Nif  11 

•hT  "  '""'''■"^'■I.  >^>^  '^"J™  ""  .«t>''<^>  '°^  he  of  uD  cff 
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Mcc  and  regularity  are  the  fureft  prefervatives  of  perfon  affcdcd  can  cxtra<fl  the  wonn  -^Ahcxt 

iealth.    The  Arabians  are  accordingly  free  from  breaking  It.,  With  this  view,  it  is  roTltd  cd 

many  difeafes  common  in  Europe.      They  arc,  finaJl  bit  of  wood,  as  it  comes  out  of  tf.c  fVin.  I 

however,  fubjedl  to  Ibme  difeafes  pecuTiar  to  their  if.  flepder  as  a  thread,  iind  two  or.  three  fed  htJ 

.climate.    J*  The  Icprofy  (fays  Mr  NicbuhrJ  feems  It  gives  no  p«iin  as  it  makes  its  way  out  of  the  Ni 

to  havcb€*cn  always  an  endemic difeafe  in  Arabia;  *dy,  unlefs  what  may  be  occafioncd  by  the  cirl 

for  there  Is  one  fpecies  of  leprcfy  which  authors  which  miift  be  taken  of  it  forfome  weeks.    If  uii 

diftinguiih  by  the  character  of  Arabian.    Three  'luckily  it  is  broken,  it  then  returns  into  the  bod;J 

different  varieties  of  this  difeafe  are\riown  here  at  and  the  mofl:  di&greeable  confequences  cnfw 

prefent ;  of  which  two,  named  £oi&^i  and  j?<7rr^j,  palfy,  a  gangrene^  and  fometimes  dc^ath." 

are  rather  difgufirng  than' dangerous  ;  but  the  .;d  -      (6.)  Arabians,'  domestic    lives  ot  iht 

called  Ju^diaMf  Is  very  malignant,  and  apparently  *«  Arabia  affords  no  elegant  or  fplendid  apartnitr 

infedtiouj.    This  latter  exhibits  the  fame  fymp-  for  the  admiration  of  the  traveller.    The  hw-f- 

toms  which  the  Englifli  phyficiah  ///V/arr  afcrihes  'are  built  of  ftone,  and  havealways  terrace  rt.rJ 

to. -what  he  calls  the  teprofy  of  the  joint s7.     The  Thbfe  occupied  by  the  lower  peop?e  »rtb.  1j 

Turks,  from  a  mifconception  of  the  doctrine  of  huts,  having  a  round  roof,  and  covered  irt.v 

predellinatioB,   iife  nd  precautions' again  ft  the  certain  herb.  'The  huts  of  the  Arabs  on  0- 

plague  ;  but  the  Arabian^,  although  tru^  Muflul-  "banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  formed  of  brancke-  - 

mans,  are  more  careful  in  refpc<5t  to'the  leprofy.—  .  the  date  tree,  and  have  a  round  roof  covered  xit 

The  laft  prince  of  Aba  Schaehhr  ufed  to  fepd  to  "rufh  mats.    The  f edts  of  the  Bedouins  art  li-  ^j 

the  iflcof  BahHrein  air  Who  were  attacked  with  wife  thofe  of  the  Kurdes  and  Turcomans.   IK 

the  leprofy,  or  with  venereal  complaints.'  At  Baf-  have  flie  afpcft  of  a  tattered  hut.    The  arc  fc-'l 

ra,  lepers  are  (hut  up  in  a  houfe  by  themfelves ;  ed  of  coarfe-ftulfs  prepared  by  the  won-.cn.   T 

and  there  is  a  quarter  in  Bngdad  furrounded  with  "^)alacc8  of  Arabians  of"  rank  difplay  no  cxtt'\ 

walls,  aAd  full.  6f  barracks,'  to  which  the  lej^ers  magnificence^    Ornaments  are  hot  to  be er.pecri^ 

are  carried  by  force,'  if  they  retire  nof  thither  vq-  in  the  apartments  of  men  wlio  arc  ft  ran  ro  is  to  ^ 

luntarfly ;  but  government  does  not  feem  to  pro-  luxury,  except  what  cpnfifts  in  the  number  a^ 

vide  with  any  caVe  for  th^  maintenance  of  thofe  the  value  of  their  horfes,  fervants,  and  arms.- 

lepers.   'They  come  ou\:  every  Friday  to'the  mar-  The  poor  fpread  their  floors  v.'ith  flraw  matj,^'' 

ket  place  td  alk  alnw.*  It  is  faid  that  thefe  wretch-  .the  rich  with  fine  carpets.    No  petfon  ever  cs 

ed  creatures  are  much  inclined  to  footh  their  mi-  tcrs  a  room,  without  having  firft  put  off  his  H  o.^ 

iery  in  the  enjoyments  of  love-.    JMot  many  years  The  men  of  every  family  always  occupy  :hw  !.r 

fince  a  leper  employed  a  cruel  ftratagem  in  order  'part  of  the  houfe,  and  the  women  the  baik  i-J' 

to  obtain-a  woman- with  whom  he  was  in  love. —  If  the  apartments  of  the  men  arc  plain,  th::c 

He  wore  3i  fine  Ihirr  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  women  are,  on  the  contrary,  mofl  flud.oi 

c.-.ufed  it  to  be  privately  fqld,  for  a  trifling  price,  fet  off  with  decorations.  Of  this  I  faw  a  fpccir. 

to  the  ob;e<^t  of  his  paffion. .  When  he  knew  that  in  a  har^m,  which  was  nearly  finifhed  for  a  v^.w 

the  leprofy  had  made  it's  appearance  upon  her,  he  'of  rank'.    One  room  in  it  was  wholly  covcrtii  a 

informed  agaitift  iier,  and  procured  her  to  be  ftiut  ver  with  mirrors  ;  the  roof,  the  walls,  tbe  ii«  / 

up  with  hiihfelf  in  the  barracks.  *  In  Arabia,  the  "the  pillars,  prefcnted  all  fo  Qiany  looklnp  ^'  -"^^ 

leprofy  is  thought  t(5  b'c  occafioned  chiefly  by  the'  The  floor  was  fet  with  fofas,  and  fpread  v  ith  c^r 

unwholef6mc.fopd,efpec:ally  putrid  filh,  ufcdby  pets.  Arabians,  in circuo^ftarces  which  admit:  * 

the  people,    JMr  Porlkal  has  Icfl^a  defcription  of  of  their  having  feparatc' apartments  for  the  ftTii ' 

the  different  varieties  of  the  leprofy,  which,  muft  of  the  family,  are  careful,  whenever  they  an, 

be  valuable  to  phyficiansi*  A  diftaCe  very  com-  flranger  into  the  houfe,  to  etiter  l>efore  him,  *i 


occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  th$  putrid  wat|?rs,  which  Ixiflly  in  Che  face.  The  retired  life  of  the  womcT  l  . 

people  are  obliged  to  drink 'jji  feveral  parts  of  Yi-  pbfcs  them  to  behave  refpei^ fully  to  the  otlur  fix 

.men  5  antl  for  thirrcafon  the' Arabians  always  pafs  I  met  a  Bedouin  lady,  whrt,  purely  out  of  rtlpw' 

water,  with*the  natuve  Of  which  they '  are  unao^  *TtTt  the  road,  aod  tunie^l.heV  back  upon  mt;^:.*. 

quainted>  through  a  Ihien  cloth,  before  drinking  *I  fcveral  times  have  Iccn  women  kifs  the  batdr  0: 

it.    When  one  nnfortunately'fwallows  any  of  the  a  man  of  djftinction,  or  kneel  to  kifs  his  feci.  Vi- 

cggR  of  this  infedtj!  tjo  imtaediatt*  confjqucnce  '^rcat  oflen^lave  in  their  halls  bafons  *vjth  -v 

follows*;  b^t  after  a  confiderable  time  the  worm  '^m«,  to  cool  the  air.    As  the  people  of  the  i..» 
begm'i  to  flie^  itfel' 
fician/^Mr  Cramer 
his  deatfi, -attacked 

aithougft'this  wa&  nibre  than  five  «^ion'ths  ,J"ier  we  'perfans  of  rank  ufe  a  ipittihg  box,  and  others  )r^ 

had  lert  Arabifl'.    In  the'  ifl^  6f  Karck,  I^'favv  a  on  the  bottom  of  ^le  vv^ll,  behind'  the  ct.lM":  * 

Trench  officef  J  named  Le  P^ge,  who,  aft  ej  a  lonj  'on  which  they  fat.  'The  life  of  chaiis  ii  unkiwv- 

and  difficult  joufncy/pei-formed  ^  f^otV  and  in  in  the  eaff,    TThe  Arabians  pra^ife  fever*!  df^- 

an  IndiaiT  dj^efs,' between  Pfondichi^rry  tawi  Surat,  rent  modes  of  fitting.    When  they  wifh  to  be'^t- 

through  th<*  heat  oi  India,  was  feufy'  exfradtmg  ^  'ry  much  at  their  eafe,  they  crofs  their  legs  u:u'f 

V!Gim  o«t  of  his  body.     He  fuppofed  that  he  hatt  the  body.    This  mode  of  fitting  is  the  moft  con.- 

'  V  drinking  bad  water  in  the  country  of  the  modious  for  people  who'  wear  long  dotheSi  ^w 

s.  "This  difcidcr  is  not  dan^rous,  iHhe  \Vrde*  b'ltfcchcsj,  without  iny  confining  ligauut  • 


2Tkiufci«>hT™n=r6,*iT»TBrt.    ThJli^Ifti,  tB^  fiHtriimtrln.  mwi  »m 
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46s  Oie  ftip  ^  vhich  we  (ailed  from  ^da  to  Lo-  while  men  cf  merit  are  often  obliged  to  ad 

bef a,  there  was  a  Tailor,  whole  talk  every  after-  tranfcribers  or  ichoolmaiters. 

noQiii  was  to  prepare  durra  for  next  day's  bread.  (S.)  Arabians,  fashions  anudress  or  tmiI 

,He  bruifed  the  grain  between  two  ft  ones,  one  of  "  There  is  a  gr^t  variety  in  the  national  dnirJ 

which  was  convex*  the  oth^r  concave.    Of  the  of  the  Arabians,  and  various  fafhions  preva) 


en 


meal  thus  prepared,  he  formed  dough,  ^nd  then  raong  them.    Nothing  can  l>e  more  incocvcr'. 

divided  into  fmall  cakes.    In  the  meaijU.Tie,  the  or  expcniive  than  the  hcad-drcft  worn  by  Arabia: 

4>ycn  was  heated  ;  but  it  was  (imply  an  earthen  of  falnion.    They  vrtzcfjieen  capsy  one  o^•e^  aiK 

pot  glazed ;  and  a  fire  of  charuoal  was  kindled  up  ther,  fome  of  which  arc  indeed  of  lintn,  but  t 

withui  it ;  the  cakes  were  laid  againft  tlie  fides  of  re(t  of  thick  cloth  or  cotton.    That  which  ccvci 

the  pot,  without  removing  the  coals,  and  in  a  few  all  the  reft  is  ufuaPiy  richly  embroidered  with  gold 

moments  the  bread  was  taken  up  half  roafted,  and  and  has  always  fome  fentence  of  the  Korrcn 

was  eaten  hot.    The  Arabians  of  the  defart  ufed  broidered  upon  it.    Over  all  thcfc  caps  tlieywT.i 

a  heated  plate  of  iron,  or  a  gridiron,  'in  preparing  a  large  piece  of  muRinj  called  a  Safcbt  orrar^si 

their  cakes.    When  they  have  no  gridiron,  they  cd  at  the  ends,  which  flow  loofe  upon  tbt  mi- 

roll  their  dough  into  balls,  and  put  it  either  a-  dcrs,  with  filk  or  golden  fringes.    As  it  mil  ix 

mong  live  coals,  or  into  a  fire  of  camel's  c}u^S>  ^^T  difegreeable,  in  a  hot  country,  to  b.ivr  \\ 

where  they  cover  it  till  it  is  penetrated  by  t!ie  head  always  loaded  in  this  manner,  the  Xr^br^s 

heat.    They  then  remove  the  afhes,  and  eat  the  V'hen  in  their  own  houfes,  or  with  intimate  fr:ca> 

bread,  while  it  is  icarcely  dry,  and  ftill  hot.    Th  lay  adde  this  ufelcf^  weight,  all  to  one  or  two  z 

the  towns,  the  Arabians  havjC  ovens  like  ouri:  the  caps.    Bul^  before  perfons  whom  t bey  aieo 

their  bread  is  of  barley  meal,  and  of  the  form  ai'kl  bilged  to  treat  with  peremony  ur  refpect,  t:^ 


monirchs  of  the  eaft  do  not  take  the  fame  care,  Arabians  of  rank  wear  one  piece  of  drcfs,  ^^pk 

for  the  encouragement  of  fcieuce  as  the  fovercigns  Is  not  in  uic  am<ing  the  othtr  inhabiUint3  cf  t\ 

of  Europe.   In  Arabia,  there  are  neither  numerous  Eaft.   This  is  a  pitxe  of  fine  linen  upon  the  %  ^ 

academies,  nor  men  of  profound. learning.    Yet  der,  which  feemsto  have  beeA  originally  intrbuo 

the  Arabian  youth  are  not  entirelv  negleded.    In  to  fhelter  the  wtarer  from  the  fun  and  rain,  but 

the  cities,  many  of  the  loweft  or  the  people  are  Pow  merely  ornament^.    The  common  cUfs  ( 

taught  to  read  and  write ;  the  lame  qualifications  Arabs  wear  only  two  caps,  with  the  Sajck  can 

are  aUb common  among  ^Schiechs  of  the  dt (art,  lefsly  bound  on  the  bead.-    Seme  have  dnuru 

and  in  iBgypt*    Perfons  of  diftindion  retain  pre-  atid  a  fhirt ;  but  tlie  greater  npimbcr  hare  orly 

ceptors  in  their  families  to  inftrud  their  childi.en  piece  of  linen  about  their  loins^*&  l^c  girdl:  rS, 

and  young  flaves  ^  for  they  bring  up  fuch  of  their  the  Jamhia^  and  a  piece  of  cloth  lipon  the  fl  ot 

young  flaves  as  appear  to  pouefs  abilities,  like  dcrs ;  in  otJier  refpe<^s*  they  ^re  haktd,  ha.ir 

children  of  the  fanuly.   In  almoft  every  mofq^ie  is  neither  fhoes  nor  ftockings.     In  W\t  highkixi; 

a  fchool,  denominated  Maddrage^  ha>'ing  a  fbun-  where  the  ch'mate  is  colder,  tii^  people  wear  ^\x^. 

dation  for  the  fuppoct  of  teachers,  and  the  enter-  i^ins.     The  fcaaty  clothes,    w  hich  tlic^  wcJ 

tainment  and  inftrudion  of  poor  icholars.     I^  through  the  day,  are  alfo  all  tlicir  cuvciiii:  b 

great  towns  ^e  likewiis  other  fchools,  to  which  night ;  the  clotli  fwaddled  about  the  vvaifl  fen 

people  of  middle  rgnk*  fcnd  their  children  to  j^e-  for  a  mattrafs ;  aiid  the  linen  gannent  worn  :bc^ 

ceivc  religious  inftrudion,  and  to  learn  reading,  the  loios  is  a  fheet  to  cover  the  Arab  whix  \ 

writ-inir.  xcvA  :irithnripti£;.     K"n   pitIa  attend   thel>  fleens.      Th^   hi<yhlanr!ers-    to   lecune  th«r.lclH 


in  which  afironomy,  ailrolopy,  phiiofophy,  arifl  ihoes,  fandals,  bjeirtg  merely  finglc  folcs,  or  lor.. 

medicine  arc  taught ;  in  thcfe  the  Arabians,  al-  times  thin  pieces  of  wood,  bound  upon  the  ta 

though  poiTefTed  of  natural  abilities,  have  for  want  with  a  Arap  of  drelTwi  leather.    People  ol*  btti« 

of  good  books  and  mafters,  made  but  little  pro-  fortune  u{e  flippers,  like  thofc  wom  throg^'b  6 

greis.    In  the  dominions  of  the  Imam,  tl|^re  have  reft  of  the  Eaft ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  divis  tor  ii' 

long  been  two  famous  academies ;  one  at  7>felMd  feet  worn  by  the  women.    The  ordinary  cne;j  ^ 

for  Sunnitesy  and  the  othef^t  Damar  for  thi^Ztr/*/-  the  Arabs  is  fimple  enough ;  but  they  hive  Cc^-\ 

iiei.    The  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  fort  of  great  coat,  without  fleevcs,  crJKd  ^ 

ftudy  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Mahometans,  which  is  limpler  ilill.    In  the  province  of  l^^^- 

are  the  principal  employments  of  men  of  letters  the  Abba  is  commonly  ufed  by  both  ftxcs.  I" ' 

among  the  Arabians.   Thefe  ftudies  take  up  m\;ch  veral  places  in  Arabia,  the  men  wear  no  drnv  ij^ 

time ;  for  the  ftudept  muft  not  only  acquire  the  but  thefe  with  a  large  fhirt  are  all  the  drels  uk 

ancient  Arabic,  but  alfo  make  himfelf  familiar  by  the  lower  women.   In  the  Tehama*  wortii i 

with  all  the  commentators  on  the  Koran,  the  this  clafs  wrap  a  linen  cloth  about  their  Ic^ir-^  '^ 

number  of  whom,  is  very  confiderable.    All  men  the  manner  of  drawers.    The  women  of  Hot'jM 

of  letters  undergo  a  public  examination,  before  veil  their  faces,  like  thofe  of  Egypt,  xuth  a  vm 

they  can  be  promoted  to  any  employment,  civil  row  piece  of  linen,  which  leaves  both  the  cyco  u:  * 

or  ecclefiaftical.   Yet  thofe  examinations  are  fure-  covered.     In  Yemen,  they  wear  a  l.iii;<-r  *^-i 

ly  conduded  with  partiality;  for  many  perfons,  which  covers  the  face  fo  entialy,  that  the  c^i 

indiftefently  qualified^  rile  to  confidcrabk  oftiees,  con  hardly  be  difcemcd.     At  Sana  a;} J  >^  '' 
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Vi,  thfy  coTcr  the  face  \vlth   d  gauze  veil,  Nicbuhr,  after  defcribing  the  politenefs  of  the  A- 

vtich  is  often  embroidered  with  gold.    They  all  rabians,  con  trading  it  with  the  rudenefs  of  the 

irur  nn^i  on  their  fingers,  arms,  nole,  and  ears,  Turks,  and  mentioning  as  a  proof  that  the  Arabi- 

Ti:y  ilun  their  nails  red,  and  their  h<ind6  and  an  government*  wiih  to  obtain  the  friendihip  of 

fcrt  of  a  brownifh  yellow  colour,  with  the  juice  the  Europeans,  their  cxaAing  eafier  duties  from 

tf t'.c  pUnt  jP//>r««r,   The  circle pf  the  e^es,  and  them,  than  from  other  nations,  adds, — **  The 

rcn  *Jie  cyc-lalhes,  they  paint  black,  with  a  pre-  chief  part  of  Arabian  politenefs  is  hofpitality ;  a 

MitMB  of  Ie«d  ore  called  tCochljel.     The  men  virtue  which  is  hereditary  to  the  nation,  and  which 

WBcliT.cs  imitate  this  m^^dc  of  painting  the  eyes  they  ftill  exercife  in  its  primitive  fimplicity.    An 

•ib  iiichbJi  but  pcrfons  of  fenfc  laujjh  at  fo  ef-  amDaflTaUor  fent  to  any  prince  or  Schiech  has  his 

fcrutc  a  praAice.    The  women  of  Yemen  alfo  cxpciices  definyed,  and  receives  preieftts,  accord- 

Ql;  black  pun^ures  in  their  face  to  improve  ifig  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft.    A  traveller  of  any 

(bd;  \<xMi)\   Their  natuisl  complexion  is  a  deep  dtftindlion,  who  (hould  go  to  fee  any  great  Schiccn 

ffiow :  but,  among  the  hills,  are  perfons  of  fair  in  the  def:ut,  would  receive  the  fame  treatment, 

onpIaioQi  and  Bnc  faces,  even  among  the  pea?  1  have  fpoken  occafionally  of  the  Karts  and  Man" 

ten-.   In  the  towns,  women,  who  think  them-  falcst  or  houfes  of  hofpitablc  entertainment,  in 

fcts  haadibme,  lift  up  their  veils  to  fhew  their  which  I  was  received  on  my  travels^    What  ap- 

fcnaty,  whenever  they  think  they  can  do  it  unob-  pears  to  diftinguifh  the  Arabians  from  the  other 

Iti'!.  laOiion  (hews  its  influence,  In  the  modes  mhabitants  of  the  Eaft,  is,  tliat  they  exercife  hof- 

arhich  the  hair  and  beard  are  worn  in  Arabia,  pitality  to  all,  without  refpe^^  of  rank  or  religion.' 

k  the  Imam  of  Sana's  dominions,  all  men,  of  The  Arabians  invite  a(ll  who  come  in  While  they 

■^tever  ihtion,  (have  their  heads.  In  other  piarts  are  at  table,  to  cat  with  them,  whether  great  or 

If  VcTTien,  an  men,  even  the  Schicchs,  preferve  fmall,  Mahometans  or  Chriitians.     In  the  cara- 

■br  lair,  wrap  it  in  a  handkerchief,  and  knot  it  vans,  I  have  often  had  the  plealbrc  of  feeing  a 

IpbeMnd ;  caps  and  turbans  are  not  in  ufe  there,  poor  muleteer  prefs  paflen^ers  to  ftiarc  his  meals, 

(bt.*:  of  the  highlatiders  keep  their  hair  long  and  and,  witih  an  air  of  fati8fa(^ion,  diftribute  his  little 

t !»•":,  and  Iwnd  the  head  with  fmall  cords.  Every  ftore  of  bread  and  dates  to  all  who  would  accept 

!. ,  irlthout  exception,  wears  the  beard  of  its  any  part  of  it  from  liim.    I  have,  on  the  other 

.  'dral  length ;  but  the  Arabs  keeji  their  miifta-  hand,  been  fhocked  at  the  Iwhaviour  even  of  rich 

|S»«  very  fliort.     In  the  highlands  of  Yemen,  Turks,  who  retired  to  a  comer  to  eat  by  them- 

•Jcrc  few  ftrangcrs  are  ever  fecn,  it  is  difgracefiil  fclves,  that  they  might  avoid  afkine  any  one  to 

k»  ?.I\ncv  without  a  beard.     Our  fcrvant  wore  paitake  of  their  fare.    When  a  Bedouin  Schiecji 

•>!)  hii  muftachios ;  and  thofe  good  hlghlandcrs  eats  brcctd  with  ftrangcrs,  they  nuy  truft  his  fide- 

^B-cd  that  we  harl  (haven  him  by  way  of  punifli-  lity,  and  depend  upon  his  protection.  A  traveller 


fi-t  w  generally  difipprovcd.    The  Jews,  through  be  who  fpeaks  firft  lays  hi^  right  hand  on  his 

jl'iiTEifl,  preferve  their  beards  from  their  youth,  heart,  and  lays,  Sahm  Alrikum^  or,  "peace  be 

Tic.-  wear  the  l^ard  not  in  the  fame  form  as  the  with  you ;"  the  other  replies,  Aleikum  ejfalam^ 

K'LlJm^ns  and  Chrlftiano,  {having  none  of  it  a-  or,  "  with  you  be  peace.**     Old  perfons  com- 

*^'^  he  temples  and  the  cars.    To  diftinguilh  monly  add  their  blcfling,  or  rather,  "  the  mercy 

l^-^^ifdves  ftill  more  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  blelTing  of  God."    The  MahomeUns  of  T-- 

r;y  retiin  two  ttlfti  of  hair  hanging  over  their  gypt  and  Syria  never  falute  the  Chriftians  in  thcfe 

Or*.   The  Jews  of  Arabb  rcf*»mblc  tl'.ofc  of  Po-  words ;   but  content  themfolves  with  faying  to 

K»i;  only  they  hare  a  more  decent  and  IcG  l>eg-  them,  Sebackd  chair ^   "  ^iood  dav,"   or,  Sabheb 

pJ^y  afpe^.     T^ey  dare  not  wear  the  turban,  falamaU  "friend,  how  art, thou r"    In  Yemen, 

j-^p  a.-  obKped  to  content  thiJiifclves  with  a  fmall  this  diftindtion  is  not  obfer>'ed." 


.-    peninfula  properly 

*"'- con  lifts  of  a  turban  of  a  particular  form,  a  bia,  have  lemaiiied  independent  of  every  con- 

;  tec  of  linen  upon  the  fliouldcrs,  another  piece  qucror  that  the  world  hath  yet  produced.    The 

'^'  'i:'r*j  fixtd  by  a  ftring  al>out  their  loins,  and  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs,  indeed,  has 

jrpcn.     S»r.nc  alfo  wear  over  thcfe  pieces  of  been  the  theme  of  praife  among  ftrangers  and  na- 

y-^^  a  long  white  robv,  v/hic!i  plait j  upon  t^c  tives.    The  kingdom  of  Yemen  it  is  true,  has 

•  -T^ches  and  fits  clofe  upon  the  body  and  the  been  fucceflively  fubdued  by  the  Abyflinians,  the 

i-Ts.    Tbcfc  Indians  ufed  to  drcfj  entirely  in  Perfians,  the  fultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks ; 

^  :ic;  but  they  reccivetl,  forae  years  fince,  an  order  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  rei>eat- 

^.':n  Sana,  cnioining  them  to  wear  red  clothes,  edly  bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant;  and  the  Ro- 


ney ,.   ___ 

;<«T^ed,  by  another  edid,  to  wear  a  red,  ijiftead  Ihcfe  exertions  are  temporary  or  locaJ  ;  the  body 

01  a  white  turban :  But,  not  chooilng  to  buy  olT  of  the  nation  has  efcaped  the  yoke  of  the  moft 

I"  this  inftancc,  they  obeyed,  and  now  wear  a  red  powerful  monarchies :  the  arms  of  Sefoftris  and 

/  w^*^  the  reft  of  their  dncfs  white.  Cyrus,  of  Pompcy  and  T:  aj.ui,  could  never  at- 

WO  AUAUMS|  H05PITALITV  OF  TH*i    Mt  ducvc  tbc  conc^ucft  of  Ai-aliiaj  the  prcfent  fovc- 

rdgn 
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rcTgn  of  the  Turks  m.iy  exercife  a  fhadow  of  j»2-  benefits  of  fociety,  without  forfeiting  the  pfcro- 
rifai(flion,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  folicit  the  gatives  of  nature.  In  every  tribe,  fuperftition,  cr 
friendship  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  fa- 
provoke,  and  fruitlcfs  to  attack.  The  obvious  mily  above  the  heads  .of  their  er.uals.  The  di^i- 
caufes  of  their  freedom  are  infcribed  on  the  cha-  ties  of  fchiech  and  emir  invariably  dcfcend  in  mw 
ra<5ler  and  country  of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages  be-  chofen  race  ;  but  the  order  of  fucccflion  is  IjmI'c 
fore  Mahomet,  their  intrepid  valour  had  been  fe-  and  precarious;  and  the  moft  worthy  or  z^c<i  of 
Verely  felt  by  their  neighbours,  in  ofFcnfive  and  the  noble  kinfmen  are  preferred  to  the  fiirplr, 
defenfive  war.  The  patient  and  adtive  virtues  of  though  important,  office  of  compcfing  difpuics 
a  foldier  are  infenfiWy  nuifod  in  the  hnblts  and  by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by  their  cx- 
difcipline  of  a  paftoral  life.  The  care  of  the  Iheep  ample.  The  momentary  jundtion  of  feveral  tribes 
and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  tlie  produces  an  army:  their  more  laftin^  union  can - 
tribe;  but  the" martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  ftitutes  a  nation ;  and  the  fupreme  chief,  the  cvmr 
the  emir,  is  ever  on  horfeback,  and  in  the  field,  of  emirs,  whofe  banner  is  difplayed  at  their  head, 
to  pradtife  the  exercife  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  may  defeiTe,  in  the  eyes  of  ftrangers,  the  honuur* 
and  the  fcymetar.  The  long  memory  of  their  in-  of  the  kingly  name.  If  the  Arabian  piinccs  abuii 
dependence  is  the  firmeft  pledge  of  its  perpetui-  their  povier,  they  are  quickly  puniflied  by  t>tc  ue- 
ty;  and  fucceedii'.g  generations  are  animated  to  fertion  of  their  fubjcdts,  who  had  been  accufiom- 
prove  their  defcent  and  to  mountain  their  inheri-  cd  to  a  mild  and  parental  jurifdidlion.  Thch  fpi- 
tance.  Their  domedic  feuds  are  fufpendcd  on  the  rit  is  free,  their  ftcps  are  unconfmed,  the  dcfan 
approach  of  a  common  enemy  ;  and  in  their  lad  is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  to- 
hoftilities  againfl  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mec-  pethcr  by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  compact.  The 
ca  was  attacked  and  pillr.ged  by  8o,oco  of  the  foftcr  natives  of  Yemen  fupportcd  the  pomp  ai>i 
confederates.^  When  tliey  advance  to  battle,  the  majefty  of  a  monarch ;  but  if  he  could  dot  le?vc 
li6pe  of  vidor)'  is  in  the  front ;  and  in  the  rear,  his  palace  without  endangering  his  life,  the  at.'tive 
the  aflurancc  of  a  retreat.  Their  horfes  and  ca-  powers  of  government  muft  have  been  dcvolrf-i 
mels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days,  can  perform  a  on  his  noWes  and  magiftratcs.  The  cities  of  Mi  * - 
inarch  of  400  or  500  miles,  dlfippear  before  the  ca  and  Medina  prcfcnt,  in  the  heart  of  Afia,  V-t 
conqueror;  the  fecret  v/aters  of  the  dcfert  eliH^e  form,  or  ratbtT  the  fubftanceof  a  commonwealth, 
his  fearch ;  and  his  vi^floriou.^  troops  aie  confu-  I'he  grrindfatlicr  of  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal  .^n- 
med  with  third,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pur-  ceflors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domcftic  traniict  - 
fuit  of  an  invifible  foe,  who  fcorns  his  elTorts,  and  ons,  as  the  princes  of  their  country;  but  t^LT 
iafely  repofes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  folitui'e.  i^igned,  like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Mt.!' J  r. 
The  arms  and  defarts  of  the  Bedouins  are  not  on-,  Tloicnce,  by  the  opinion  of  their  wifdom  and  1  - 
iy  the  lafeguards  of  their  ov/n  freedom,  but  the  fluenee  was  divided  with  their  patrimony;  a:  i 
barriers  alfo  of  the  Happy  Aribi.i,  whofc  inhabi-  the  fceptre  was  transferred  from  the  uncles  of  tf  ■ 
tants,  remote  from  v/ar,  arc  enervated  by  the  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  trzb:  <a 
luxury  of  the  foil  and  climate.  The  lepv^ns  of  Koreifh.  On  folemn  occafions,  they  cot.v^4  1 
Augudus  melted  away  in  difeafe  and  laliiuule ;  the  alVembly  of  tlic  people;  and,  fincc  marii  i; -J 
and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  redudion  nUid  be  either  compelled  or  perfuaded  to  c!.  •", 
of  Yemen  has  been  iiiceefsfully  attempted.  When  the  ufe  and  reputation  of  oratoiy  amoiig  ti.c  :.~  - 
Mahomet  ereded  his  holy  d-mdard,  that  kinv;<lom  cient  Arabs,  is  the  cleared  evidence  of  public  f:?.-- 
was  a  province  of  the  Pcrii.n  empire;  yet  fcven  dom.  But  their  fimple  freedom  was  of  a  \v-r, 
princes  of  the  Honu rites  dill,  reigned  in  the  diiTeient  cad  from  the  nice  and  artificial  ma. 'hi  t- 
mountains;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chofroes  was  ry  of  the  Orcek  and  Roman  republics,  in  wl.cb 
tempted  to  forget  his  didant  country,  and  his  un-  each  member  polfefled  an  undivided  il.ire  of  ti  e 
fortunate  mader.  The  hidoiians  of  the  age  of  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  commuiiity.  1ti 
Jndinian  reprefent  the  date  of  the  independent  the  more  funple  date  of  the  Arabs,  the  i»atic»;t  is 
Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  intered  or  aftl^Iilion  free,  becaufe  each  of  her  fons  difd^ins  a  Ki!v  1-^- 
in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  Ead  ;  the  tribe  of  Gaf-  miflion  to  the  will  of  a  mafter.  His  brtad  i^  i.r- 
fan  was  allowed 
tory :  the  princes 
a  city  about  forty 

ruins  of  Babylon.    Their  fervicc  in  the  field  was  mand;  and  the  fcarofdidionour  guards  him  from 

fpeady  and  vigorous;  but  their  fricndfiiip  wa^  ve-  the  meaner  apprehcnfions  of  pain,  of  dang.r,  aii 

nal,  their  faith  incondant,  their  enmity  capricious:  of  death.    The  gravity  itnd  firmnefs  of  the  mi  .J 

it  was  an  eafier  tafk  to  excile  them  to  difarm  thcfe  is  confpicuous  in   his    outward   demeanor ;  his 

roving  barbarians;  and,  in  the  familiar  intercouife  fpeech  is  flow,  weighty,  and  concife  ;  h<;  is  M- 

of  war,  they  learned  to  fee,  and  to  defpife,  the  dom  provoked  to'iaughter ;  his  only  get^u.t  tj 

fplendid  weaknefs,  both  of  Rome  and  of  Perlia.  that  of  droaking  his  beard,  the  venerable  fymfcvl 

Irorn  Mecca  to  tlie  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes  of  manhood  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  his  own  impor- 

were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  un-  tance  teaches  him  to  accoft  his  equals  without  le- 

der  the  general  appellation  of  SaracCns ;  a  nam.e  vity,  and  his  fuperiors  without  awe.  /The  hberry 

which  every  Chridian  mouth  has  been  taught  to  of  the  Saracens  funived  their  conc^uens :  the  firft 

pronounce  with  terror   and  abhorrence.     The  khalifs  indulged  the  bold  and  familiar  language  of 

Haves  of  domedic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their  fubjeds :  they  afcended  the  pulpit  to  ptr- 

their  national  independence;  but  the  Arab  is  per-  fuade  and  edify  the  congregation;  nor  was  it  be- 

fibJttSdly  free  5  and  he  enjoys,  in  fomc  degree,  the  fs^re  tjic  fcat  of  en>pirc  wi^  xtmoved  15  the  V- 


m  poKtT-    T*c  nofar^lT.  drwifll  (o  a  nOharj  IKc,  ud  ait  drtrnidrd  ftoin 

iem  mhm  the  dikA  uf  fhyCurt  bui  Elm  (he  Sir^idi  Bte  ths  ppftcriir  of 

tj  K    TTtcf  nJDr  priTi-  Jf^^.  and  fbHov  tbf  pvriiiili  of  iradp  ind 

ind  hmmT  or  Utciulini  ftmHT,  lltlnuik  Ibir  hiK  lunsiirn  rijiii  to  la. 

dwayi  bdnivi  Id  aTli:y  «cnnpi  pnn-  m  Iobe  pajti  of  AnAu.    Thne 

HHtuubUt,  Omfin,  ir^^  «l  Mabcnctn  ounblHi  an  ftvbfhinf ' 

l|KiwHiMik,>adi>olta  onlmiirihsfiirkaailvl]*  liV>  m-kmsll 

^>a  <l>^  "i^n|^  rofji  Ik  bKnlsmafeifarnaiiflliailRK   'niifui 

iw^uliilitT  ™t  >>c  iw^^  cdiShcnifn  inln&liaclnimuill  h^ 

InKiiniiidiiilliiiriw.    ■rbtilc.  Uk commni nutu,  kliktii rui  wit  honiiiind 

ia!im«  Md,  vU  linH  nl«,  Mb  ■  (rem  Imtii,  and  n-HJi  Ibc  fcilt  of  Sbrr. 

JJ^t^pMiHtalB^jJi*  ^jlnaulthi.niolhc.™,S6,„^.    Oltn- 

°°lS!iSt^^  S°  Mff  '  ^  P"™""*  S^*^  wj/fJi-  SriMfci" 

4owmT,  ftoA  tlv  fiublir  KfiRk  iMb»  ht  jtnarUMi  Ikrir  wtv  AxaiDlt  the  Ct 


■HJdilfa^luld,  iSi  CM  Uu  —  ^.^  _r, 
^  !■  ™"  jyy^'  "  *"  "^  hpMg  htfedrrttr  din 
M^tW  IBO  mxlHd  dafaal  Ihlil.   Orihii^lai 
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tr'd  hopes.    It  fliould  feem,  that  the  idea  of  the  high  eftecm  the  Arabians  iiave  tor  poetical  ^ffM* 

p^iidiopher's  ftonc  is  originally  oriental,  and  has  **  A  Schiech  of  Dsjof  (he  fays)  was,  a  few  years 

ken  brought  weftward,  like  many  other  foolifh  fince,  imprifoned  at  Sana.    The  Schiech,  obfer- 

ii\  e^."  ving  a  bird  upon  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  recoUefted 

i  .1  Arabians,  philosophy  of  the.    The  the  opinion  of  thofe  pious  MufTulmans,  who  think 

pi  .jibphy  ofthc  Arabians,  before  Mahomet,  was  it  a  meritorious  adtion  to  deliver  a  bird  from  i 

&»iurtn,  and  included  the  fyftem  and  ceremonies  cage.     He  thought  that  he  himfelf  had  as  good  z, 

€f  •^at  frd  of  idolaters.    This  it  Was  that  Maho-  right  to  liberty  as  any  bird,  and  exprefled  this  in 

Oct  let  himfelf  to  decry  ;  and  he  is  even  faid  by  a  poem,  which  his  guards  got  by  heart,  and  which 

far.:  10  have  carried  his  oppofition  fo  far,  as  to  becoming  generally  known,  at  length  reached  the 

prijihit,  if  not  puniih,  all  ftudy  of  philofophy.  monarch's  ears,  who  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that 

k  njs  followers,  by  degrees,  got  over  this  re-  he  fet  the  Schiech  at  liberty,    although  he  had 

I'iat ;  the  love  of  learning  increafed  ;  till,  under  been  guilty  of  various  adts  of  rob'xry.'" 

t**; nctDorable  caliphate  of  Al-Maimon,  Ariflo-  (20.)  Arabians,    religions   among  thi. 

(i:>phili>rophy  was  introduced  among  them  ;  and  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  of 

frun  them  propagated,    with  their  conquefts,  the  Indians,  confifted  in  the  worihip  of  the  fun, 

ttrmgh  Egypt,  Africa,  Sp«'iin,  and  other  parts,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  ftars ;  a  primitive  and 

Ai  "cy  cbofe  Ariftotle  for  their  mailer,  they  fpecious  mode  of  fuperftition.  Siabianifm  was  ear* 

i^y;  applied  themfelves  to  that  part  of  philofo-  ly  diffufed  over  Alia  by  the  fcience  of  the  Chaldac- 

jb  called  iogicf  and  thus  became  proficients  it!  ans  and  the  arms  of  the  Aflyrians.    From  the  ob- 

4c  knowledge  of  words  rather  than  things. —  fervations  of  2000  years,  the  priefts  and  ailrono* 

RVncc  they  have  been  fometinies  denominated,  mers  of  Babylon  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  na- 

fc^'-j  (?/  tbe  <sL'ij}iom  of  ivords  ;  fometimes  the  ture  and  providence.  They  adored  the  feven  gods 

ftiti.^t: /f3.    Their  philofophy  was  involved  in  or  angels  who  dircdted  the  courfe  of  the  7  planets, 

pi  It  arbttrary  terms  and  notions,  and  their  de-  and  (bed  their  nrrefiftible  influence  on  the  earth. 

•in.^ntions  drawn  from  thence  as  from  certain  The  attributes  of  the  7  planets,  with  the  12  fign» 

wiiiplcs.  Sec,  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  24  conftellations  were  re- 

;ii.;  Arabians,  physic  of  the.  Their  phy-  prefented  by  images  and  talifmans  ;  the  7  dajrs  of 

ti^iicceeded  the  Grecian;  and  their  phyficians  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  refpeftive  deities; 

*»i«i  down  the  art  to  us,  having  made  con-  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day ;  and  the  tem- 

knbk  improvements,  chiefly  in  the  pharmaceu-  pie  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their 

oi  and  chemical  parts.    It  is  certain  we  owe  to  pilgrimage.    But  the  flexible  genius  of  the  Sabian 

fcm  moft  of  our  fpices  and  aromatics,  as  nut-  fiiith  was  always  ready  either 'to  teach  or  to  learn, 

fcgs  cloves,   mace,  and  other  matters  of  the  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the 

"Hiucc  of  India.    We  may  add,  that  moft  of  the  Magians ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  rc- 

Ww  purgatives  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  venged  by  the  fword  of  Alexander  ;  Perfia  groan- 

*liit  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  manna,  fen-  cd  500  years  under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  the  pureft 

f»  rtiubarb,  tamarinds,  calTia,  See,    They  like-  difciples  of  Zoroafter  efcaped  from  the  contagion 

lit  brought  fugar  into  ufe  in  phyfic,  where,  be-  of  idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  adverfaries 

«i  only  honey  was  ufed.    They  alfo  found  the  (he  freedom  of  the  defart.    Seven  hundred  years 

t  or  preparing  waters  and  oils,  of  divers  fimples,  before  the  death  of  Mahomet  the  Jews  were  fettled 

fiiircillation  and  fublimation.    The  firft  notice  in  Arabia :  and  a  far  greater  multitude  was  ex- 

h\i  fcull-pox  and  the  mealies  is  likevyife  owing  pelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and 

^tikm.    The  reftoration  of  phylic  in  Europe  Adrian.    The  induftrious  exiles  afpired  to  liber- 

*^  li  rife  from  their  writings.    M.  Le  Clerc  has  ty  and  power :   they  ereded  iynagogues  in  the 

^--  i  (ketch,  and  Dr  Freind  an  ample  hiftory,  cities  and  caftlesin  the  wilderneis ;  and  their  Gen- 

ft:::.\rabian  phyfic.     We  have  alfo  a  notitia  of  tile  converts  were  confounded  with  the  children 

J  the  Arabian  phyficians  by  Fabricius.     Inocu-  of  Ifrael,  whom  they  refcmbled  in  the  outward 

^  for  the  fniall-pox  has  been  in  ufe  from  time  mark  of  circumcifion.    The  Chriftian  mifiionaries 

tecmorial  among  the  Bedouins.    Mothers  per-  were  ftill  more  active  and  fuccefsful :  the  Catho* 

»m  tills  operation  on  their  children,  opening  the  lies  afltrted  their  univerfal  reign  ;  the  fedts  whom 

^  "t  the  arm  with  the  pri$:kle  of  a  thorn..  they  opprelTed  fuccefiively  retired  beyond  the  li- 

Uv.(  Arabians,  poetry  of  the.   Their  po*  mits  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  fled  to  the  JbaMy 

^  may  be  divided  into  two  ages.    The  ancient  Arabia,  where  they  might  profefs  what  they  belie- 

fciffding  to  Voffius,  was  no  other  than  rhiming  ;  ved,  and  praAife  what  they  profeffed.  The  Marci- 

***  *  ftranger  to  all  meafure  and  rule  ;  the  verfes  onites  and  Manichseans  difpcrfcd  their  phanta/iic 

^fif  and  irregular,  confined  to  no  feet,  number  opinions  and  apocryphal  gofpels  ;  the  churches  of 

'i;ilables,  or  any  thing  elfe,  fothat  they  rhimed  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and  Gafian,  were 

It.^^  end  ;  oftentimes  aU  the  verfes  in  the  poem  inftrudled  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and 

Wed  with  the  lame  rhime.    It  is  in  fuch  verfc  Neftorian  bifhops.    Such  was  the  ftate  cwf  religion 

■**^  ^  alcoran  is  (kid  to  be  written.    The  rao-  jn  Arabia  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mahomet. 

jra  Arabian  poetrv  takes  its  date  from  the  cali-  "  It  might  be  expedted  (fays  Mr  Niebuhr)  that  the 

«*-c  of  Al  Rafclud,  who  lived  toward  the  dole  Mahometan  religion  ihould  be  preferved  in  its 

•t'»c eighth  century.  Under  him  poetry  became  higheft  pyrity  in  Arabia,  which  was  its  cradle; 

'  ^  and  laws  of  profody  were  laid  down. —  and  that  no  contrariety  of  opinions,  or  diverfity 

^  comparifons,  in  which  they  abound,  are  of  feds,  Oiould  have  arifen  there.    An  old  tradi- 

«cn,  with  little  choice,   from  tents,  camels,  tion  records  a  fayine  of  Mahomet's,  from  which 

unMo^,  and  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Arabs,  he  appears  to  have  rorefeen  that  it  was  imppflible 

*»'  ^^t;;hr  relates  an  anecdote  wiiicii  Ihows  the  for 
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06t  his  followers  to  remain  in  perpetual  harmony  land.    The  reft  is  carried  to  Mocha,  which  is  j 

of  dodlrine  and  worfhip.    He  is  iaid  to  have  pre-  leagues  diilant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports  of  Lohii  i 

<ii6ted  that  his  new  religion  flsould  be  divided  in-  Hodeida»  from  whence  it  is  traiSported  in  fnd 

to  fcventy  different  feds,  as  the  Chriftians  of  his  veflTcIs  to  Jo^da.  The  E^ptians  fetch  it  fmmtl 

time  were."    He  adds  that  this  predi^on  is  in  laft  mcnticned  pbce,  and  aii  other  natior.s  frt^ 

part  accomplifhcd ;  there  being  many^  different  the  former.    The  quantity  of  coffee  exporteo  rrj 

Mahometan  fcdts  in  Arabia.    Of  thefe  he  enume-  be  cftimatcd  at  11,550,000  weight.    1  he  Im 

rates  i.i,  viz.  thofe  of  Suimi,  Schya,  Zeidi,  Be-  pean  companies  take  off* a  million  and  a  half ;  tl 

iafi,  Meflalich,  Mecrami,  Dsjedsjal,  Schabreari,  Pcrtians  three  millions  aikd  a  half  5  the  ficct  t^^i 

Merdinar»  Schafcri,  Hanifa,  Maleki,  and  Hanhali ;  Suez  (ix  miilions  and  a  half ;  Indoftm,  tk  Mi 

of  whom  the  Beiafites  and  the  Zeidites  appear  to  dives,  and  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  coaft  oil 

be  the  moft  liberal  and  tolerant,  towai\ls  tliofe  frica,  50,000;  and  the  caravans  a  miliien.  i 

who  differ  frvxa  them  :  for  the  MuflTulmans  in  the  coffee  whicli  is  bought  up  by  tlic  caravwaJ 

general  do  not  perfecute  thofe  of  other  religions,  the  Europeans  is  the  beft  that  can  be  procum', 

The  Arabians  have  no  hatred  againft  thofe  of  a  cofts  about  8 id.  a  ]X)und.    Tlie  Ptrfian*,  \rtJ 

<iifferent  religion.    They,  however,  regard  them  content  themfelves  with  that  of  an  interior  qsu^ 

with  much  the  fame  contempt  vri^  which  Chrif-  ty,  pay  about  6id.a  pound.    The  Egyptians  d 

tians  look  upon  the  Jews  in  Europe.    Among  the  chafe  it  at  the  rate  of  about  M ;  their  c^rgoc  \\ 

Arabs  this  contempt  is  regulated.  It  falls  heaviett  ing  compofcd  partly  of  good  and  partir  01  H 

upon  the  Banians;  next  upon  the  Jews;  and,  coffee.     If  we  effimate  coffee  at  about  '4 

leaft  of  all,  upon  the  Chriftians,  who,  in  return,  pound,  the  profits  aecniing  to  Arabia  fD^n  j 

cxprefs  the  leaft  averfion  for  the  Muflulmans.    A  annual  exportation  will  amount  fo  384,;43i.  ij 

Mahometan,  who  marries  a  Chriftian  or  Jewifh  This  money  does  not  go  into  their  coffcn ;  buii 

"woman,  does  not  oblige  her  to  apoftatize  from  her  enables  them  to  purchale  the  commoditic's  hm^^ 

religion  ;  but  the  fame  man  would  not  marry  a  from  the  foreign  markirts  to  their  porpj  of  J 

Banian  female,  becaufe  this  Indian  fc(5t  arefuppo-  indMocha.  Mocha  receives  from  Abyfiiniajl 

fed  to  be  itrangers  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  ha-  elephants  teeth,  niufk,  and  (laves.    It  i<;  iii['V . 

■ving  no  book  of  divine  authority.    This  progrefs  from  the  eaftem  coaft  of  Africa,  with  gold,  ?M 

towards  general  toleration  prefcrves  the  Arabs  amber,  and  ivory ;  from  the  Perfian  fulf?  •I 

from  the  rage  of  making  profelytes.  dates,  tobacco,  ami  com  ;*from  Surat,  vith  ail 

(n.)  Arabians,  trade  of  the.    Before  the  quantity  of  coarfe,  and  a  few  6ne  lincm;?!^ 

Portuguefe  interrupted  the  navigation  of  the  Red  JJombay  and  Pondicherry,  with  iron,  Icid,  i 

Sea,  the  Arabs  were  the  fadtors  of  all  the  trade  that  copper,  which  are  carried  thither  from  Euiopi 

paflVd  through  that  channel.  Aden,  which  is  fitu-  from  Malabar,  with  rice,  gin^j  pepper,  Ini 

ated  at  the  moft  fouthem  extremity  of  Arabia  u-  fiffron,  coire,  candamom,  and  planks;  lW>md 

pon  the  Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in  ihefe  parts.  Maldives,  with  gum,  benzoin,  aloes-wood,!^ 

The  (ituatioR  of  its  harbour,  which  opened  an  pepper,  which  thefe  iflands  take  in  cxchinj 

<afy  comnninicatipn  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  from  Coromandel,  with  400  or  50c  bales  of  ^ 

and  Perfia,  had  rendered  it,  for  many  ages,  one  ton 3,  chiefly  blue.    The  graittft  part  of  ^ 

of  the  moil  flourifhing  fa^ories  in  Alia.    Fifteen  conunodities,  which  may  fetch  262,500!.  ar^fcd 

years  after  it  had  repulfcd  the  great  Albuquerque,  fumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  couiitn'.  t 

who  attempted  to  demoliih  it  in  151.^,  it  fubmit-  rell,  particularly  the  cottons,  are  dilpokti  "^ 

ted  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  remain  maf-  Abylijnii,  Socotora,  and  the  eaftem  cxdl  of 

ters  of  it.    The  king  of  Yemen,  who  poflefled  frica.     None  of  the  branches  of  bulimrfs  m.in 

the  ouly  diftri^t  in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title  of  at  Mocha,  or  throug:hout  all  the  country  ct 

Happy,  drove  them  from  thence,  and  removed  the  man,  or  even  at  Sitnaa  the  capital,  are  in  the  h.i* 

trade  to  Mocha,  a  place  in  his  dominions  which  of  the  natives.    The  extortions  with  which  til 

till  then  was  only  a  village.    This  trade  was  at  are  perpetually  threatened  by  the  government^ 

lirft  inconfiderable  ;  confifting  in  myrrh,  incenC.',  tcj-  them  from  interfering  in  them.    All  the  «aJ 

aloes,  balm  of  Mecca,  fome  aromatics,  and  me-  houfes  are  occupied  by  the  Banians  of  Sxir^v 

dicinal  drugs.    Thefe  articles,  the  exportation  of  Guzaret,  who  retiuTi  to  their  own  countr>'  i^  JJ< 

which  is  continually  retarded  by  exorbitant  im-  as  they  have  made  their  fortunes.    Th<  f  f^ 

pofts,  and  does  not  exceed  at  prefent  30,625!.  ment  of  Jodda  is  of  a  mixed  kind:  thegraiul^* 

were  at  that  time  hnore  in  repute  than  they  have  nior  and  the  Xcriff  of  Mecca  (hare  the  autnvtt 

been  fince :  but  muft  have  been  always  of  little  and  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  between  thtjn.- 

confequence.    Soon  after  a  great  change  enfued  Thefe  impofts  are  levied  upon  the  Europtari 

from  the  introdu<5tion  of  coffee.    Though  this  ar-  thei^te  of  8  per  cent,  and  upon  other  naion* 

tide  is  generally  ufed  in  the  Arabian  entertain-  13.    They  are  always  paid  in  merchandik,v»^''< 

ments,  none  but  the  rich  citizens  have  the  plea-  the  managers  oblige  the  merchants  of  the  count 

fure  of  tafting  the  berry  itfelf.  The  generality  are  to  buy  at  a  very  dear  rate.  The  Turks,  whobj 

obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  (hell  and  been  driven  from  Aden,  Mocha,  and  cvcrr  pj 

the  hulk  of  this  valuable  production.    Thefe  re-  of  the  Yaman,  woukl  long  ago  have  beencxpcW 

mains,  fo  much  defpifed,  mnke  a  liquor  of  a  pret-  from  Jodda,  if  there  had  not  been  room  to  appf 

ty  clear  colour,  which  has  a  taftc  of  coffee  with-  hend  that  they  might  revenge  themfclvei  m  i^' 

out  its  bittemefs  and  ftrength.  Thefe  articles  may  a  manner  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  pilgrimage. 'J 

be  had  at  a  low  price  at  ^telfagui,  which  is  the  commerce.  The  coined  money  curmitat  McvJ 

eral  market  for  them.    Here  likewife  is  fold  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  is  dollars  t^- 

he  coffee  which  comes  out  of  the  country  by  kinds ;  but  they  abate  5  per  cent,  ou  the  p 
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Ml  figures  434,  135,  were  upon  it.    The  com  ARABIST,  a^erlbn  curious  of,  and  fkHled  ^ 

mon  opinion  is,  that  Planudes,  who  lived  towards  the  learning  and  languages  of  the  Arabians  :  fuc 

the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  was  the  firft  Chrif-  were  Erpenius  and  Golius.    The  furgcons  of  u 

tian  who  made  ufe  of  them.     Father  Mabillon  e-  13th  century  arc  called  Arabifts  by  Scvcrinus. 

ven  affures  us,  in  his  work  de  Re  Diploma tica^  *  ARABLE,  tf/^'.  [from  ^ro,  Lat.  to  1^ low.]   } 

that  he  has  not  found  them  any  where  earlier  than  for  the  plough  ;  fit  for  tillage  ;  produdivr  ot  cor 

the  14th  century.    Yet  Dr  Wallis  infilts  of  their  His  eyes  he  opcnM,  and  beheld  a  field, 

being  of  a  much  older  (landing ;  and  concludes  Part  arable^  and  tilth ;  whereon  were  flica^fj 

tney  muit  have  been  ufed  in  England,  at  leaft  as  New  reap'd.                                              ^ii^ 

long;  ago  as  the  time  of  Hermannus  Contradus,  'Tis  good  for  arable^  a  glebe  that  a(kd 

"who  lived  about  the  year  1050,  if  not  in  ordinary  Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  talks.  Diy 

affairs,  yet  at  leaft  in  mathematical  ones,  and  par-  Having  but  very  lilUe  arable  land,  they  are  fc»rct 

ticularly  in  the  aftronomical  tables.    The  fame  to  fetch  all  thdr  com  from  foreign  countries.  A^ 

author  gives  us  an  inftance  of  their  antiquity  in  Arable  land,  anciently  called  Aralia,  [fra 

England,  firom  a  mantle-tree  of  a  chimney,  in  the  ararey  to  plow,]   for  liliage,   or  ploughing;  fi 

parfonagc  houfe  of  Helmdon  in  Northampton-  which  has  been  ploughed  up. 

ihire,  wherein  is  the  following  infcription  in  bajfo  ARABO,  or  Raab,  one  of  the  principal  nia 

relievo,    N^  133,  being  the  date  of  the  year  II33.^  in  Hungar)-,  which  rifes  in  the  MarqiiiCite  of  Si 

Mr  Luff  kin  fumilhes  a  yet  earlier  inftance  of  their  ria,  and  difcharges  its  waters  into  the  Danube 

ufe,  in  the  window  of  a  houfe,  part  of  which  is  a  ARABS,  or  Arabians,  the  natives  of  Arabi 

Koman  wall,  near  the  market  place  in  Colchcftcr;  See  Ara&ia,  f  5,  and  Arabians,  $  1 — xz. 

"where  between  two  carved  lions,  ftands  an  efcut-  Arabs,  wandering.    See  Bedoui.ss. 

cheon,  containing  the  figures  1090.  Pbilof,  Tranf.  ARABUM  lepra,  the  leprofy. 

N®  154,  %SS'    ^^  Huet  is  even  of  opinion,  that  Arabum  sandaracha.    SeeSANDAR.ACHi, 

thefe. characters  were  not  borrowed  from  the  A-  ARAC.    See  Arack. 

labs,  but  from  the  Greeks;  and  that  they  were  AKACAN,  or  Reccan,  the  capital  of  a  fat 

originally  no  other  than  the  Greek  letters,  w  hich  kingdom,  N.  E.  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,     it  has  t^ 

that  people  made  ufe  cf  to  exprcis  their  numbers,  conveniency  of  a  fpacious  river,  and  a  harboj 

Arabic  gum.    See  Gum,  Arabic.  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  ftiips  in  Europe.  I 

Arabic  t6ngue,  a  branch  or  dialcdt  of  the  is  faid  by  Schouten  to  be  as  large  as  Aznfterdafj 

Hebrew.    F.  Angeio  de  St  Jofcph  fpeaks  much  of  but  the  houfcs  are  flight,  being  made  with  pi 

the  beauty  and  copioufnefs  of  the  Arabic.    He  af-  trees  and  bamboo  canes,  and  covered  ^-ith  leaij 

furesusit  has  no  Icfs  than  1000  names  for  a  fword;  of  trees.    They  are  feldom  above  fix  feel  hi^, 

^co  for  a  lion  ;  200  for  a  fcrpent ;  and  80  for  ho-  but  have  many  windows  or  air  holes.     Bur  t' 

ney  !  Such  a  fuperfluity  of  words  ilems  to  be  ra-  people  of  the  higheft  rank  are  much  better  accoi 

ther  a  fault  than  a  beauty.  Sec  Arabians,  §  11.  modatcd.    They  have  no  kitchens,  chimne>6, 

Arabic  versions.    See  Bibles.  cellars,  which  obliges  the  women  to  drefs  the  % 

Arabic  year.    See  Year.  tuals  out  of  doors.    Some  of  the  ftreets  are  on  I 

ARABICI,  a  fc(ft  who  fprung  up  in  Arabia,  a-  ridges  of  rocks,  wherein  are  a  great  many  Ihq 

bout  A.  D.  207,  whofe  diilinguilhiiig  tenet  was.  Their  orchards  and  gardens  contain  all  the  in^ 

that  the  foul  died  with  llie  body,  and  aUo  rofe  a-  common  to  the  Indies,  and  their  trees  are  prt 

gain  with  it.    Eul'ebius  relates,  that  a  council.was  all  the   year.    Their  common  drink   is  todi 

called  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  lifing  led  ;  and  which  is  the  fap  of  the  cocoa  tree,  and  when  nfi 

that  Origen  aflifted  at  it ;  and  convinced  them  io  will  intoxicate  like  wine,  but  foon   grows  {^ 

thorougnly  of  their  error  that  they  abjured  it.  Elephants  and  buffaloes  are  very  numerous  r4 

ARABICUS  cosTus.     See  Co'stus.  and  are  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  horfes.    They  la 

Arabicus  sinus,  the  Red  Sea.  plenty  of  provifions,  but  Uttle  trade  :   for  win 

ARABIS,  BASTARD  t6wer-mustard:  Age-  Mr  Channoch  was  here  in  1686,  with  fix  \si 

nus  of  the  iiliquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetra-  fliips,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  ^*ay 

dynamia  ckfs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me-  commerce ;  and  yet  the  country  produces  kJ 

thod  ranking  under  the  39 th  order,  SU'tquo/.t,    The  tin,  ftick-lac,  and  elephants  teeth.     The  Moj:a 

generic  mark  conliits  in  4  rediferous  glands  which  fubjedts  come  here  to  purchafe  thefe  commodiiu 

lie  on  the  inf;de  of  each  leaf  of  the  calyx.    There  and  fometimes  meet  with  diamonds,  rubies,  a 

are  8  fpecisj;  but  none  of  them  remarkable  for  other  precious  ftoncs.    They  were  fcrmeri)  % 

their  beauty  or  their  properties.     Only  one  of  vemed  by  a  king  of  their  own,  caUed  the  kuj^; 

thefe,  viz.  the  Pi^hlte  Elephant;  but  this  country  has  be 

Arabis  thaliana,  or  the  moufe-ear,  is  a  na-  conquered  by  the  king  of  Fcgu.    They  pay  Iki 

tive  of  Britain.    It  is  a  low  plant,  feldom  riling  or  no  regard  to  the'chaHity  of  their  women,  i\ 

more  than  4  or  5  inches  high,  branching  on  every  the  common  failors  take  great   liberties  aruci 

fide,  having  fraall  white  flowers  growing  alter-  them.    Their  rehgion  is  Paganifm ;  and  tlit  ivlvl 

natcly,  which  have  each  four  petals  in  form  of  a  temples,   and  priefts  are  very  numerous,      i  i 

crofi,  that  are  fuccetded  by  long  (lender  pods  drefsof  the  fupeiior  clafs  is  very  flight,  for  it  c^* 

filled  with  fm;ill  round  ff^ed?.    It  grows  naturally  fifts  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  white  cotton  over  the 

on  landy  ground  or  cid  v.alls.     Sheep  are  not  arms,  breaft,  and  belly,   with  an  apron  belvr 

fond  of  it,  and  fwine  rcfafe  it.  The  complexion  of  the  women  is  tolerable ;  th< 

VRABISM,  or  )  an  idiom  or  manner  of  fpcak-  wear  thin  flowered  gauze  over  their  breail  2: 

RABISMUS,  i  ing  peculiar  to  the  Arabs  or  fhouldcrs,  and  a  piece  of  cotton,  which  they  n 

Arabic  language,  three  or  fow  tiiac*  round  iUdr  v»U^r  and  ^"^^ 
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ft  oarcel  of  earthen  pots,  with  bellies  and  necks    of  50I.  or  three  months  imprifoonient.    Byftat. 
like  our  ordinary  bird  bottles;  he  makes  fall  a    9th,  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  if  arack  is  offered  to  fale  w't'i- 
number  of  thefe  to  his  girdle,  and  any  way  elfe    out  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  pedlar,  See,  with 
that  he  commodioufly  can  about  him.    Thus  e-    a  permit,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  offtrwl  n\j>' 
cpiipped,  he  climbs  up  the  trunk  of  a  cocoa  tree  ;    feize  aild  carry  it  to  the  next  warehoufc  belonjrrj 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  boughs,  he  takes  out    to  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  and  bring  the  p<rrfon  of> 
his  knife,  and  cutting  off  one  of  the  fmall  knots    fering  the  fame  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  to 
<Jr  buttons,  he  applies  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to    be  committed  to  prifon,  and  profecutcd  for  th: 
the  wound,  faftening  it  to  the  bough  ^  ith  a  Km-    penalties  incurred  by  fuch  offence.    The  pcrfua 
dage  ;  in  the  fame  manner  he  cuts  of  other  but-    feizing  fiich  goods  may  profecutc  in  his  own  name ; 
tons,  and  f^ens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  ,  and  on  recovery  is  intitlcd  to  one-third  part  c(\U 
h  ufed :  thjs  done  in  the  evening,  and  defcending    grofs  produce  of  the  fale ;  and  the  coininilfiorci> 
from  the  tree,  he  leaves  them  till  the  next  morning ;    are,  if  delircd,  upon  a  certificate  from  the  jufJce 
when  he  takes  off  the  bottles,  which  are  molUy    of  the  offender's  being  committed  to  prifon,  tcaJ- 
filled,  and  empties  the  juice  into  the  proper  re-    vance  to  the  fcizer  15s*  per  gallon  for  the  and  '1) 
ceptacle.    This  is  repeated  every  night,  till  a  fuf-    feized.    Arack  (except  for  the  ufc  of  fe3mcn,i¥'> 
ficient  quantity  is  produced  ;  and  the  whole  being    gallons  each)  found  in  any  fliip  or  veffcl  anivti 
then  put  togetner,  is  left  to  ferment,  which  it  fo*^n    from  foreign  parts,  at  anchor,  or  hovering  wl:h- 
does.    When  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the    in  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  two  leagues  ■  i 
Bquor  or  wafh  is  become  a  little  tart,  it  is  put  in-    the  fhore ;  and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage  ;;:.• 
to  the  ftill,  and  a  fire  being  made,  the  Aill  is  fuf-    lefs  in  cafe  of  unavoidable  necef&ty  an<I  difirc^  yji 
fcrcd  to  work  as  Iour  as  that  which  comes  over    weather,  notice  whereof  muft  be  given  to  the  c«^l- 
lias  any  confiderable  tafle  of  fpirit.    The  liquor    lej^tor  or  chief  officer  of  the  port  upon  the  ftlpV 
thus  procured  is  the  low  wine  of  arack ;  and  this    arrival,)  is  forfeited,  with  the  boxes,  calks,  or  o- 
fs  fo  poor  a  liquor,  that  it  will  foon  corrupt  and    tfier  package,  ot  the  value  thereof, 
ipoil,  if  not  diflilled  again,  to  feparate  fome  of  its        (U.)  Arack,  tungusian,  isa  fpirituous  \\q^ft 
phlegn>;  they  therefore  immediately  after  pour    made  by  the  Tartars  of  Tunpufia,  of  marc* 5  niiliJ 
tack  tins  low  wine  into  the  ftill,  and  re(5tify  it  to    left  to  four,  and  afterwards  diflilled  twice  or  thnrc 
that  very  wtak  kind  of  proof-fpirit,  in  which  ftate    between  two  earthen  pots  clofely  Hopped,  whcace 
we  find  it.    'the  arack  we  meet  with,  notwith-    the  liquor  runs  through  a  fmall  wooden  pipc.»  ft 
landing  its  being  a  proof  te/t,  according  to  tlie    is  more  intoxicating  than  br^dy. 
way  of  judging  by  the  crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but        ARACTHUS,  a  river  of  ancient  Epirus  <'« 
a  fixth,  and  fometimes  but  an  eighth,  part  of  al-    which  Ambracia  was  feated,  now  called  •J/j^* 
coholor  pure  fpirit ;  wherea*  our  other  fpints,  when     nfasmurl/t. 

they  fhow  that  proof,  are  generally  efteefhed  to  fi.)ARACtJS,  in  botany,  wild  vetch.  SecVicu. 
one  half  pure  fpirit;  There  is  a  paper  of  obferva-  (2*)  Aracu  s  arom  aticu  s,  in  the  matem  Ir^ 
lions  on  arack,  in  the  Melanges  d^HiJioire  Natur*  dica,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  vamPi 
tome  V.  p.  301.  By  fermenting,  diftilling,  and  rcc-    irfed  lA  making  chocolate.  1 

tifying  the  juice  of  tl^e  American  maple,  vthich  (x.)  ARAD,  a  king,  in  the  S.  of  Canaan.  TV< 
has  much  the  fame  tafle  as  that  of  the  cocoa,  the  Ifraelites  having  advanced  towards  the  land  of  Ci 
author  fays,  he  made  arack  not  in  the  leaft  inferior  naan  (Num.  xxi.  i.)  Arad  oppcfcd  their  pafTr-cv 
\o  any  that  comes  from  the  £afl  Indies ;  and  he  defeated  them,  and  took  a  great  booty  from  tlicr 
tliinks  the  joicc  of  the  fycamore  and  of  the  birch  but  they  deflroyed  his  countr)'-  as  fooQ  as  they  Iv 
trees  would  equally  anfwer  the  end.  came  mailers  ot  Canaan. 

(4.)  Arack,  statutes  respectimg.  By  (1.)  Arad,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  V 
Jlat.  nth  Geo.  I.  <5.  30.  arack  on  board  a  fhip,  rabia  Petraca,  lying  S.  of  Judah.  Eufcblus  r.-^ 
within  the  limits  df  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kades,  at  the  dii.»'*" 
Tnay  be  feafched  for  and  feized,  together  with  the    of  ao  miles  fiom  Hebron.    The  Ifraelites,  b-''^ 

fackage ;  or  if  fomid  unfhipping  or  unfhrpped,    departed  from  Sepfier,  came  to  Arad,  aud  ti».: 
eforc  entry,  may  be  feized  by  the  officers  of  ex-    thence  to  Makkclath.  , 

•.  cife,  in  like  ihanner  as  by  the  officers  of  the  cuf-        (3,  4.)  Arad,  in  modem  geography,  a  diftr  d 
toms. — Upon  an  excife  officer's  fiifpicion  of  the    and  town  of  Hungary.     '  .j 

concealmentofarack,andoath  made  of  the  grounds        ARADOS,  a  wofd  ufed  by  Hippocrates 'M 
of  fuch  fufpicion  before  the  commilfioners  or  a    that  perturbation  which  is  excited  in  tbe  ftuirivj 
juilicc  of  peace,  they  may  empower  him  to  enter    by  concoding  meats  of  different  qualities.  A-  -j 
filch  fufpeAed  places,  and  feize  the  liquors,  with     alfo  fignifies  any  internal  perturbation  caukU* 
the  cafts,  &c.    If  the  officers  are  obftrudied,  the    purging  medicines,  vehement  cxercife,  &c. 
penalty  is  loof.    Arack  is  not  to*  be  fold  but  in        (1.)  ARADUS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifl'"^ 
warchoufes,  entered  is  directed  in  tht  6th  of  Geow    between  Phoenicia  and  Seleucis,  ao  ftadia  from 
L  cap.  ai.  upon  forfeiture,  and  calks,  &<r.  If  pet-    dangerous  coafl.    It  was  a  rock  fbrrounda'^ 
mits  arc  not  returned  which  are  granted  for  the    the  fea,  in  Compafs  feten  fladia ;  and  fonn^rij* : 
•removal  of  arack,  or  if  the  goods  are  not  fent  a-    very  powerful  city  and  republic.    It  is  now  ca!'- 
way  within  the  time  limited,  the  penalty  is  trcbfe    Romad ;  but  tioX.  a  fingle  wall  is  remaining  oi  *j 
*  th«  value.    If  the  permits  are  not  returned,  and    that  multitude  of  hbufes  which,  according  ^^^J 
the  decreafe  is  not  tound  to  be  fufficient,  the  like    bo,  were  tuilt  with  more  lltmes  than  even  t]K"4J 
,  quantity  is  forfeited.    Permits  are  not  to  be  taken    of  Rome.    The  liberty  eajoyed  by  the  wjIj-^^'^*^*^ 

cd  it  very  populous ;  and  it  fubTill*.^  7 


out  but  by  direftion  in  writing  of  the  proprietor    had  rendered 


'heitock,or  his  known  fervant,  upon  fbrifciturc    naval  commerce,  manufadurcs,  and  art*^  .  , 
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A    R    A             (    $?*    y  Jk    ^    A 

AftAIS  ALKiL,  in  botany,  the  name  given  by  off;  even  the  leaves,  which  are  braoehing,  c«u 

the  people  of  £gypt>  to  U>e  /al/a  Egyj^tiOf  or  pofed  of  many  wings,  and  of  a  pkafant  green  co- 

iveadsor  the  nilufar.  four,  have  thefe  daenders;  which  are  crooked 

ARAIS£t)9  raifed.  Chfittif.  and  ftrong,  and  Ibuid  aa  guaxyis  to  them  till  the 

ARAL,  a  great  lake  in  the  kingdoon  of  Kho-*  leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn.    The  flovcers  ut 

jwarazm,  lying  a  little  to  the  eaftwaid  of  the  Cai^  produced  to  laj^  imn{)els  from  the  ends  of  the 

pian  fea.     Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  faid  to  be  branches :  They  are  of  a  greeniih  yepow  colour; 

near  ^5.0  miles,  and  Us  breadth  ^Qm£.  to  W.  a-  and  their  general  characters  indicate  their  ftrac* 

iioul  70.    Mr  Walker,  in  his  Univerfal  Gazetteer^  ture.    They  make  their  appearance  in  the  end  of 

ileibibes  it  as  300  miles  longy  and  in  Ibme  places*  July  or  beginning  of  Auguit ;  but  are  not  ixA- 

X50  broad ;  and  places  it  aoo  jniUs  eaft  of  the  deeded  by  npe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

Caipian  fea;  between  5^?  ;m4  62^  Long.  £,  an4  '     (III.)  Aralia  spinosa,  phopacation  ax9 

between  4a®  and  47^^  LaL  Ji.    The  fbore  on  the  cui-ture  or  the.    This  tree' will j^wn,  as  the 

W.  Gde  is  high  and  rocky,  and  deftitute  of  good  gardeners  call  it ;  t.  e.  after  .digging  among  tbf 

water;  yet  there  are  abundance  of  wild  hones,  roots,  young  pla^s  will  .arifei  the  on>keoroc:s 

^es,  antel9pe8,,'  ^d  wolves,  and  a  fierce  crea-  fending  {orth  frdh  (terns  $  nay,  if  the  roots  ait 

ixLTt  c^ed  ^jolbar%  wnicfi,  ^e  Tartars  (ays  is  of  planted  in  a  warm  border,  and  (haded  in  hot  wei* 

ftich  a  prbc&gious  (trengtb,  as  to  carry  off  a  horfe.  ther,  they  will  grow  \  but  if  they  are  planted  a 

It  is  furpijAng  that  ,thls  lake  (hould  be  quite  un^  pots,  and  afQlted  by  a  moderate  i^armth  of  dung, 

lj)o\vh  to  geographers,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  or  tanner's  bark,  taeywill  be  pretty  fure  of  fuc- 

Several  great  rivers,  which  were  fuppoied  to  run  cdfs ;  fo  that  the  propagation  of  this  tree  is  vcr7 

into  the  Cafpian  fea,  are  now  known  to  fall  into  eafy.    But  the  general  method  of  propagating  itt 

this  lake,  particularly  die  Sibun  or  Sirr,  and  the  ana  by  which  the  beft  plants  p\ay  be  had,  is  from 

Oihun  or  Amo,  (b  often  mentioned  by  the  Orien-  (eeds,  which  muit  l)e  procured  mm  Ameiiu,  for 

tal  hillorians.'    This  lake,- like  the  Cafpian  fea,  diey  do  not  jripea  p  Britain;  and,  after ha>bs 

has  no  vidble  outlet.    Its  water  is  alfo  very  fait  \  obtained  them>  tjiev  mult  tie  managed  in  the  fol^ 

and  for  that  reafoB,  is  conveyed  by  the  neigh-  lowing  manner :  Tnc  time  th^t  we  generalW  r^ 

bguring  inhabitants,  bv  fmall  narrow  canals,  intp  ceive  them  is  in  the  4;)ring;  whim  wc  muu  be 

iai^dy  piti,  where  the  peat  of  the  fun,  by  exha^  fiirniihed  with  a  fufficient  number  of  large  pots. 

ling  the  water,*  leaves  them  a  fufiicient  quantity  TheCe  muift  be  filled  with  fine  mo^ld,  taken  froa 

of  fait.    The  (ame  kinds  of  fiih  are  found  in  A-  a  rich  border.  '  T^e  (eeds  muft  be  Town  in  tl)d< 

ral,  that  are  found  in  the  Cafpian  fea.    It  is  alfQ  pots,  as  foon  as  pofjible  after  their  arrival,  h^rdlf 

called  the  La'k'e  of  Eagles.                              '  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  the  pots  (houM  be 

* '  (I.)  ARALIA,  in  ancient  law  writers,  arable  plunged  in  a  warm  place,  their  whole  depth  u 

lands.    They  are  abb  denominated  aratcria,  and  the  foil.    Care  m}xl!t  be  taken  to  break  the  mouU 

araturia*    Ip  pomieiday  for  Bffex,  we  meet  witli  in  the  pots,  and  water  them  as  bfien  as  it  bs 

iLcem  acroi  prat'h  ^uos  rtmcah  quiataor  aralia;  a  tendency  to  cruft  over;  and  if  they  are  ihadcd 

where  aralia  feems  to  denote    land   fit   for  in  ^ot  weather,  the  plants  will  finequentlv  cone 

ploughing  or  tillage,  by  way  of  contradiflindtioii  up  the  firft  fummer.    But  in '  any  cafe,  the  poti 

to  runcullat  whijcL  was.  oyer  run  with  briars  and  (hould  be  plunged  in  a  (Kady  place ;  for  they  vili 

thorns.               •"'        ''                 '*              •  ''  flouriili  after  that  better  m  the  (hade;  and  the  dc- 

'   (IL)  Aralu«  in  botany,  the  Angelica  tree:  fign  of  plunging  them  in^a  warm  place  at  fiifl  wi» 

A  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  thfj  only  with  a  viiew  of  fetting  the  pt>wers  of  vegeti- 

pentandria  clafs  ot  "piant^^  and  in  the  natural  me*  tion  at  worW,  that,  having  natural  heat,  artitidJ 

thod,  rartking  undej:  Jhe*  46ta  ojxjpfi  Hejiei^cese.  (hade  alfo  may  be  given  them,  and  water  likewik. 

The  eflcntial  chara£lerrf  are ;'  The  involucrum  is  the  three  granfl  neceifaries  for  the  purjjofe.   The 

an  umbella ;  the  cajyk  is  quinquedentatcd,  and  a-  pots,  whether  the  plants  arc  come  up  in  them  if 

bpve  the  fruit;  the  'cfsrolla  'cpnfifts  of  five  petals  \  not,  (ho;ild  be  removed  into  (belter  in  0<ftobf% 

arid  the  berry  has  five  feed^;  •  There  are  five  fpe-  cither  into  a  ^reen'houfe,  fome  room*  or  under* 

cies  of  aralia,  all  natives  of  the  Indies:  , The  prin-  hotbed  frame ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  all  dargtf 

tipal  are,                .  -^v   .'                          .  v  *  ^f  froft  is  over,  they  (hould  b^  plunged  into  the 

I.  Aralia  NU Die AUT'is,  having  a  (talk.  This  natural  grQim$l  their  own  depth  in  a  (liady  place* 


over  from  North  Aijaericii,  and  fold  here  for  (kr-  drought,  until  autumn.^  In  Oftober  they  muft 

ianariila,  and  it  is  (till  ufed  as  fuch,  by  the  inha-  be  again  removed,  either  iiito  igreenhoufe,  &c. 

bit  ants  of  (Jana ;  ^bough  it  is  very  dill'crent  from  as  before,  or  fixed  in  a  warm  place,  and  hoopcdi 

the  true  ibrti     •  •      '.      '                   ".*.'.,'  that  they  may  "be  covered  with  mats  in  fro(ty^'^^* 

a.  ArAlia  sp|mosa,  with  a  prickly  ftera,  is  a  ther.    In  the  end  o^Ma^ch  following)  theymould 

very  ornamental  ihrul),  and  a  native  of  Virginia,  be  planted  in  the  nurfery  way,  to  gain  ftrength 

The  height  to  which  thiis  tree  will  grovv,  if  the  before  they  arc  finally  planted  out.     fhc  gns^'J 

foil  and-fitoation  wholly  agree  A^ith  it,  is  about  for  this  puipo(e,befiae8  the  natural  (hclter,ihouM 

*,'^jimMi  and  the  (tern,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  have  a  reed  nedge,  or  fomcthing  of  the  like  ri- 

defended  by  (harp  fpines^  which  M  ture|  ^  miofc  cffeduaUy  to  prevent  the  pierci|j^ 


A    R    A  (    374    )  A    R    A  , 

ftreads  hr  apptving  thefe  nipples  to  aliy  fubftance,  pcBT  to  a  diligent  obfcrver  like  the  numerous  :^. 

add  the  thread  lengthens  in  proportion  as  the  ani-  m  the  tail  of  a  blazing  ftar.    As  for  that  wr  .li 

nal  recedes  from  it.    They  can  ftop  the  ifluing  carries  them  away  in  the  air«  £0  fwift  otTb':: 

of  the  ^threads  by  contracting  the  nippfeS)  and  re-  it  is  partly  their  fiidden  leap;  partly  th«  krr! 

«fccnd  by  means  of  the  claws  on  their  feet,  much  and  number  of  the  threads  projedcd,  the  fi  ^j 

in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  men  warp  up  a  rope,  of  the  air  and  wind  beating  more  forcibly  upo 

When  the  common  houfe  fpi^ler  begins  ncr  web,  t^cm  ^  and  partly  the  pofhire  and  managefrwpt : 

ihe  generally  choofcs  a  place  where  there  is  a  cavi-  their  fieet,  which,  at  Icaft  by  fome  fort  of  \U\v 

ty,  fuch  as  the  comer  of  a  room,  that  fhe  may  I  have  obferved  to  have  been  «led  very  like  mr^ 

fcavc  a  free  paflage  on  each  .fide,  to  make  her  c-  or  oars,  the  fcveral  legs  (like  our  fingcr^^  bir; 

fcape  in  cafe  of  danger.    Then  (he  iixes  one  end  fometimes  clofe  joined,  at  other  times  opcr^n,  i 

of  her  thread  to  the  will,  and  pafles  on  to  the  o-  gain  bent,  extended,  &c.  according  to  the  fcun 

tiier  fide,  dragging  the  thread  along  with  her  (or  necefiities  and  will  of  the  Ikilot.    To  fly  the)  as 

rather  the  thread  follows  her  as  fhe  proceeds),  till  not  be  ilridlly  laid,  they  being  earned  into  t!x  u 

file  arriyes  at  the  other  fide,  and  ^tre  fixes  the  by  external  force ;  but  they  can,  in  cafe  the  «j^ 

other  end  of  it.    Thus  (he  paflTes  and  repafles,  til!  fuffcr  them,  fteer  their  coutfe«  and  perhaps  rr:«fi 

ihe  has  made  as  many  parallel  threads  as  (he  and  defcend  at  plcafure :  and  to  the  piirp»  t«  < 

thinks  nece(rary  for  her  piupofci    After  this,  fhe  rowing  themselves  along  the  air,  it  is  obicr*K 

l)egins  again  and  croflTcs  thefe  by  other  parallel  that  they  ever  take  their  .flight  backward.-;  t!i( 

threads,  which  may  be  named  toe  woof,    Thefe  is,  their  head  looking  a  contrary  way,  hi-  -  a  kt 

are  the  toils  or  fpares  which  (he  prepares  for  en-  ler  upon  the  Thames.    It  is  fcarce  cicxi'bV  \ 

tangling  flies,  and  other  finall  infers,  which  hap*  what  heijgtit  they  will  mount ;  which  yet  h  f'H 

|)Cn  to  light  upon  it.    She  ajfo  generally  weaves  a  cifcly  true,  and  a  thing  eaiHy  to  be  obfer.xJ  ^ 

jmall  cell  for  herfelf,  where  me  'lies  concealed  one  that  .(hall  fix  his  eye  fome  time  on  any  p.  t  \ 

5vatching  for  her  prey.    Betwixt  this  cell  and  the  the  heavens,  the  white  webs,  at  a  vaft  (^ift:nQ 

large  web  (he  has  a  bridge  of  threads,  which,  by  very  diftin^ly  appearing  from  the  azure  (ky ;  1^ 

communicating  with  the  threads  cf  the  large  one,  this  is  in  autumn  only,  and  that  in  very  fair  uz 

both  give  iier  early  intelligence  when  any  thing  calm  weather."     In  a  letter  to  Mr  Ray,  >\Ji 

touches  the  web,  and  enables  jier  to  pais  quickly  January  1670,  Speaking  of  the  height  fpickrr  n 

in  order  to  lay  hold  of  it.     There  are  many  able  to  fly  to,  Jic  fays  "  Laft  Ofiober,  Ac.  It"»i 

other  methods  of  weaving  peculiar  to  different  .  notice,  that  the  air  was  t cry  full  of  webs ;  I  fciii 

ipecies  of  iptder^,;  but  as  they  are  all  intended  for  with  mounted-to  the  top  of  the  highefl  JUep'.f  0 

tht  feme  purpofe,  it  is  needlcfs  to  give  particular  the  Mipifter  (in  York),  and  could  there  difccm  t* 

delaiptions  of  th/em.  •  yet  exceeding  "high  above  me.'*     He  further 

(2.)  Aran E A,  discoveries  respecting  the,  ferves,  that  they  not  only  thus  ihoot  their  t^ 

The  darting  out  of  long  threads,  which  has  been  upward,  and  mount  with"  it  in  a  line  almoft 

obferved  ^>y  oaturalifts,  and  by  means  of  which  pcndicular;  they  alfo  projeft  thera  in  a  line  j 

fome  fpecies  of  Xpiders  can  convey  them felves  to  ralltl  to  the  horizon,  as  way  be  feen  by  tU 

^reat  diftances,  4cferves  particidar  notice.     Dr  threads  running  from  one  wall  to  another  q 

JLifler  tells  ust  that  atteading  clofely  to  a  fpider  houfe,  or  from  one  tree  to  another  in  the  di* 

vreaving  a  net,  he  obferved  it  Suddenly  to  defift  in  and  even  from  wall  to  wall  acrofs  gardens  of 

thrmid  work ;  and  turning  its  tail  to  the  wind,  it  fiderable  extent.    The  matter  of -which  tb; 

darted  out  a  thread  with  the  vidence  and  Ih-eam  der's  threads  are  formed,  is  a  vifcid  juice,  el 

^e  (ee  water  fpout  out  of  a  jet^  this  thread,  ta-  rated  in  the  •body  of  the  animal,  and  emitted  t 

ken  up  by  the  wind,  was  immediately  carried  to  papillae  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  bcl'tl 

ibme  fathoms  long ;  dill  ifTuing  out  of  the  belly  which  are  fumi(hed  wttli  numerous  apeIturc^  t:J 

of  the  animaL    By-and-hy  the  fpider  leaped  into  do  the  buQnefs  of  wire^rawers,  as  it  weri\  n 

the  air,  and  the  thread  mounted  her  up  fvnftly.  formings  the  threadi.     Of  thefe  apertures  Mi 

After  this  difcovery,  he  made  the  like  obfervation  Reaumur  obferves,  there  are  enough  in  the  o-i> 

«n  near  30  different  fpecies  of  fpiders ;  and  found  pais  of  the  imallelt  pin'^  bead  to  yield  a  pn^iif 

the  air  filled  with  young  and  old,  (aUing  on  their  ous  quantity  of  diftind  threads.    The  hcki  '-n 

threads^  and  doubtlefs  feizing  gnats  and  other  in-  perceived  by  their  -eflfedts :  take  a  large  pnki 

le<^s  in  their  paffage,  there  being  often  manifeft  fpider  ready  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  applying  iU  fj^ 

ligns  of  (laughter,  legs  and  wings  of  flies,  &c.  on  ger  on  a  part  of  its  papillz,  as  you  withdraw  \'>^ 

thefe  threads,  as  w^ll  as  in  their  webs  below.    Dr  iinger  it  will  take  with  it  an  amazing  number  d 

ZiuUe  difcovered  the  fame  thing  about  the  fame  different  threads.    M.  Reaumur  has  often  rouH< 

time.    Dr  Lifter  thinks  there  is  a  hint  of  the  dart-  ed  70  or  80  with  a  microfcope,  but  has  pcrcei^'i't) 

Ing  of  fpiders  in  Ariftotle,  (Hifl.  An,  lib.  tx.  cap.  that  there  were  infinitely  more  than  be  could  \t^ 

39.)  and  in  Hiny,  (lib,  x.  cap,  74).    But  with  re-  In  efFe<ft,  if  he  (hould  (ay  that  each  tip  of  a  pap'^ 

gard  to  their  Culing,  the  ancients  are  (Uent,  and  f  ami  (bed  a  tboufand,  be  ts  perfuaded  be  w<u  <i 

Ee  thinks  it  was  £Ht  feen  by  him.    He  alfo  ob-  fay,  far  too  little.    The  part  is  divided  into  ao  > 

ferves  of  thofe  (ailing  fpiders,  that  they  will  often  finity  of  little  prominences,  like  the  eyes  of  a  b>>'* 

darty  not  a  fingle  thread  only,  but  **  a  whole  terfly,  &c.    Each  prominence  no  doubt  niAke*  ti^ 

jheaf  at  once,  confifting  of  many  filaihents  $  yet  fevend  threads ;  or  rather  between  the  foe -* 

all  of  one  length,  all  divided  each  from  the  other,  protuberances  thore  are  holes  that  give  vtnt  **^ 

and  difUnd  until  fome  chance  either  fnap  them  off  threads ;  the  ufe^of  the  protuberances,  in  nil  pH;* 

or  entangle  them*    But  for.  the  juoft  part  the.  bability,  being  to  keei^  the  threads  at  their  f^n* 

■'M'lCr  t^ey  groW|  the  more  they  (^read,  and  ap-  exit,  l>rfore  thry  art  yet  hardened  by  the  a"*,  > 
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Sai  a  ttcrdfth  part  of  the  filk  of  the  oflien.    Two  low  bellj,  with  a  few  black  fpots.    It  live^  in  ^ 

httndned  and  eighty  of  thefe,  he  ihows,   would  leaves  of  trees,  and  inclofes  its  eggs  in  a  foft  y^ 

not  yield  more  than  one  filk  worm;  663,55  a  of  5.  Aran  e  A  DiADEMAisthelargeft  fpidcrwh:! 

them  would  fcarce  yield  a  pound.  this  country  produces.    The  alidonitn  is  of :.'. 

(5.)  Aranea,  species  of  the.    The  fpccies  oval  form,  downy,  and  of  a  ruddy  ycllou  to 

of  aranea  enumerated  bv  naturalifts  amount  to  up-  lour,  which  is  very  variable  in  different  feafors 

Waxds  of  50 ;  of  which  it  may  here  fufficc  to  men*  being  fometimes  pale,  at  others  very  dark  colo- : 

tion  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable.  cd.    The  upper  part  is  beautifully  adorned  ^itl 

z.  ARANEAAqyATiCA,orthe  WATERsPil)FR,i8  black  and  white  circles  and  dots,  having  a  br^i 

of  a  livid  colour,  with  an  oval  belly,  and  a  tranf-  tudinal  band  in  the  middle,  compoicd  of  oaionj 

¥crfe  line,  and  two  hollowed  points.  It  frequents  and  oval  fhaped  pearl  coloured  fpot:^,  fo  3mT>jr( 

tfaefrefh  waters  of  Europe.    But  it  is  in  feme  fort  as  to  refemble  a  fillet,  fimilar  to  thofc  vroni  h\ 

amphibious :  for  it  can  live  on  land  a^  well  as  in  the  eaftrm  kings     The  ground  upon  which  fi 

the  water,  and  comes  otteo  on  ihore  for  its  food;  fillet  and  the  white  dots  are  laid,  when  ^kw  J 

Sit  fwims  well  iu  water,  both  on  its  belly  and  with  a  glafs,  and  the  fun  fhining  thereon,  'u bci- 

k :  it  is  di<lingui(hable  by  its  brightnefs.    In  tiful  and  rich  beyond  all  defcription.    Tltre  *'z 

the  water  it«  belly  appears  covered  with  a  filver  varieties  in  colour  of  this  fpider  when  yvaii 

Yamilh,  which  is  only  a  bubble  of  air  attached  to  fome  have  their  abdomen  purple,  omamr;:J 

the  abdomen  by  means  of  oily  humours  which  with  white  dots,  the  legs  yellow  and  annuUtc^ 

tranfpire  from  its  body,  and  prevent  the  immedi-  with  a  deeper  colour:  others  have  their  abdoi^t^ 

ate  contadt  of  the  water.    This  bubble  of  air  ia  of  a  fine  r^  likewife  ornamented  with  white,  tu 

made  the  fubftance  of  its  dwelling,  which  it  con-  the  legs  of  a  fine  pale  green  colour ;  annuUtti 

ftruds  under  water :  for  it  fixes  feveral  threads  of  with  dark  purple  or  black.    It  inhabits  the  btrd 

filk,  or  fuch  fine  matter,  to  the  ftalks  of  plants  tiee. 

m  the  water;  and  then  afcending  to  the  furface,  6.   Aranea   fasciata,   with  ydlow  M 

tfarufts  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  above  water,  round  the  belly,  and  dufky  rings  on  th:  i;^i 

drawing  it  back  again  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  and  is  as  large  a  t*^ 

attaches  underneath  a  bubble  of  air,  which  it  has  thumb.    It  inhabits  hedges  and  thickets:  \t^  ^  H 

the  art  of  detaining  under  water,  by  placing  it  have  large  mcfhes,  and  it  refides  in  the  ccfi'J^ 

landemeath  the  threads  above  mentioned,  and  The  fuares  are  fpread  for  large  files,  vraf^'^ 

which  it  binds  like  a  covering  almoft  all  around  drones,  and  even  locufts :  the  lefier  infcds 

tiie  air  bubble.    Then  it  afcends  again  for  ano-  efcape  throueh  the  mefhes.    The  animal  whiL*! 

ther  air  bubble;  and  thus  proceeds  until  it  has  entangles  is  k>on  bound  with  ftrong  thrcad^k^ 

oonftnidted  a  large  aerial  apartment  under  water,  ed  by  the  fpide;-*s  jaws ;  and  partly  eat,  itihcfj 

which  it  enters  mto  or  quits  at  pleafure.    The  der  is  hungry :  the  reft  is  concealed  under  (bci 

male  conftrufts  for  himfelf  one  near  to  the  female;  neighbouring  dry  leaves,  covered  with  a  kind  d 

and  when  love  invite8,he  breaks  through  the  thread  web  and  a  blackiih  glue  in  great  abundance.  B 

wills  of  the  female's  dwelling,  and  the  two  bub-  larder  is  faid  to  be  often  plentifuDy  ftored:— I| 

We-  attached  to  the  bellies  of  both  unite  into  one,  neft  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  diridcd  hx 

fbrming  one  large  nuptial  chamber.    The  female  zontally,  and  fufpended  by  the  threads  of  l^f  ^ 

IB  fometimes  laid  for  a  whole  day  together  ftretch-  feft,  wWch  are  of  a  lilvcry  white,  and  ftra-jct 

td  on  her  back,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  male,  than  filk.    The  young  ones  live  in  amity:  ti 

without  motion,  and  feemingly  as  if  dead.  As  foon  when  grov^Ti  up,  are  mort^  enemies.    Tbty  rj 

as  he  enters  and  glides  over  her,  Ihe  feems  to  be  ver  meet  but  they  fight  with  violence,  and  t*^ 

brought  to  life  again,  gets  on  her  legs  and  runs  af-  battle  only  ends  with  the  death  of  the  wiakft 

tcr  the  male,  who  makes  his  efcape  with  all  pof-  The  dead  body  is  carefully,  ftored  in  the  [arde 

fiNe  fpeed.    The  female  takes  care  of  the  young.  Twelve  of  thcfe^  fpiders»  by  way  of  cxpcnn:d 

and  conftrufts  (imilar  apartments  on  purpofe  for  were  (hut  up  together ;  and,  after  a  battle  ot  I 

them.    The  figure  of  this  fpider  has  nothing  re-  days,  the  ftrongeft  only  remained  alive. 

markable;    and  would  be  overlooked  among  a  7.  Aranea  riMBRiATA,  has  a  bbek  ob' 

crowd  ofcuriofities,ifthcfpe6tator  be  unaoquaint-  belly,  with  a  white  line  on  each  fide,  and  d 

cd  with  its  fingularart  of  conftrU4^ing  an  aerial  ha«  coloured  legs.    It  lives  in  water,  upon  the 

bitation  under  water,  and  thus  miiting  together  face  of  which  it  runs  with  great  ftviftncls. 

the  properties  of  both  dements^    It  lodges  during  8.  Ar  akea  holosericea,  has  an  ovaliin  N  ■ 

the  winter  in  empty  (hells,  whidi  it  dextroufly  covered  with  a  down,  like  velvet;  *^^^.^'n 

fliuts  up  with  a  web.  under  part,  it  has  two  yellow  (pots.    It  i*  wuft] 

a.  Aranea  avicularia  has  a  convex  round  in  the  folded  leaves  of  plants.        ^               J 

breaft,  hollowed  tranfvcrfcly  in  the  middle.    It  is  o.  Aranea  labyrinthica,  with  a dufl;y c^ 

a  native  of  America,  and  feeds  upon  fmall  birds,  befiy,  a  whitilh  indented  line,  apd  a  forked  arm 

infers,  &c.    The  bite  of  this  fpider  is  as  vcno-  The  web  of  this  fpccies  is  horizontal,  with  «  ^^ 

mous  as  that  of  the  Icrpent.  lindrical  well  or  tube  in  the  middle.      ^ 

3.  Aranea  calycina,  with  a  round  pale  yel-  ic-  Aranea  ocellata,  has  three pJffw'JJ 
low  belly,  ami  two  hollow  points.  It  lives  in  the  on  its  thighs.  It  is  about  lie  feme  fl^t  ^^JH 
cups  of  flowers,  after  the  flower  leaves  have  fallen  tarantula,  (Sec  N.  la  $  1.)  of  a  pale  colour, '"J 
cflf;  and  catches  bees,  and  other  flies,  when  they    a  black  ring  round  die  beuy,  and  two  l»Ft.D''1 

e  in  fearch  of  honey.  foots  on  the  fides  of  the  brcaU-    It  is  *  "^^  ^ 

4.  Aranea  cucurbitina  has  a  globidar  yd-   Cfaiiuu  J 
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fr.  AtAWf  A  SACCATA  has  an  oval  bdlfy  ofu  contrary  ctfcB.s;  for  by  one  he  was  incited  ^^ 

&jikj  iron  colour.    It  lives  in  the  ground,  and  dance,  and  by  the  other  he  was  reftrained  there*- 

carrin  a  (ack  with  its  eggs,  wherever  it  goes,  fnoin ;  and  in  this  conflift  of  nature  the  patient 

This  lack  it  glues  to  its  belly,  and  will  rather  die  eirpircd.    The  fame  account  is  given  in  his  P^ 

than  learc  it  behind.  nurgia  Nova,  with  the  addition  of  a  ciit  r^rcfent- 

ij.  Ti.)  Aran E A  tarantula  has  the  brcaft  ing  the  infcdt  in  two  politions,  the  patient  in  th^ 

and  bcily  of  an  afli  colour ;  the  legs  are  likewife  a^ion  of  dancing,.together  with  the  mnfical  note^- 

a:Ti  coJoorcd,  with  blackilh  rings  on  the  under  of  the  tune  or  air  by  which  in  dne  inftance  thd' 

prt ;  the  fanes  or  nippers  are  rtrd  on  the  inner  cure  was  cflfe^ed. 

fitic,  the  reft  being  bl:«:ki{h  :  Two  of  its  eyes  are        (3.)  Arat^ea  tarantula,  opinions  as  rcy 

b'giT  than  the  other,  red,  and  placed  in  the  the  bite  of  the.    Kircher,  in  his  MuAirgia^ 

frcnt ;  four  other  eyeo  are  placed  in  a  tranfvcrfc  attempting  mechanically  to  account  for  the  curtf* 

6rcetioo  towards  the  mouth ;  the  other  two  are  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  mafic,  favs  of  the" 

mrer  tbf  back :  It  has  two  antennx  or  feelers,  poifon.  That  it  h  fliarp,  gnawing,  and  bilious  j 

It  !$  a  native  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Barbary,  and  the  and  that  it  is  received  and  incorporated  into  the' 

liA  Indies.    It  lives  in  bare  fields,'  where  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  fibres.    With  refpeft- 

knds  arc  fallow,  but  not  very  hard  ;  and  froni  its  to  the  mufic,  he  fay9,  That  the  founds  of  chord* 

actipalhy  to  damp  and  (hade,  choofes  for  its  re-  have  a  power  toraref^  the  air  to  a  certain  hanno-' 

£dcnce  the  rifing  part  of  the  ground  facing  the  nical  pitch ;  and  that  the  air  thus  rarefied,  pene- 

Gft.   Its  dwelling  is  about  four'  inches  deep,  and  trating  the  pores  of  the  patient's  body,  affedts  the 

bit  an  inch  wide ;  at  the  bottom  it  is  curved,  mufclcs,  arleriee,  and  minute  fibres,  and  inciter- 

and  there  the  infeft  fits  in  wet  wcattler,  and  cuts  him  to  dance ;  which  exerdfe  begets  a  pcrfpira-^ 

fc  way  out,  if  water  gains  upon  it.    It  weaves  a  tion,  in  which  the  poifon  evaporates.    Uufatisfac-^ 

»r  xt  the  mouth  of  the  hole.    Thcfe  fpiders  do  tory  as  this  theory  appears,  the  fielief  of  this 

p  live  quite  a  year.    In  July  they  Aicd  their  ftrange  phenomenon  has  prevailed  among  the  a- 

pw,  and  proceed  to  propagation ;  which,  from  bleft  of  modem  phyficians.    Sir  Thomas  Brown, 

I  mutual  diftruft,  as  they  frequently  devour  one  fo  far  from  difputmg  it,  fays.  That  fince  many 

Hwher,  is  a  worit  undertaken  with  great  circum-  atteft  the  fa<!r  from  experience,  and  thattlie  leam^ 

t)riHon.    (See  §  .^.)    They  lay  about  730  eggs,  ed  Kircherus  hath  pofitively  averred  it,  and  fet 

Wsich  are  hatched  in  the  fpring ;  but  the  parent  down  the  fongs  and  tunes  folcmnly  ufed  for  the 

Jets  not  live  to  fee  her  progeny,  as  flie  expires  difcafe,  and  finte  fome  alfo  affirm  that  the  taran* 

br'.Tinthe  winter.    The  Ichneumon  fly  is  their  tula  itfelf  will  dance  at  the  found  of  mufic,  he 

^^  formidable  enemy.  (liall  not  at  all  queftion  it.  ruh.  Err.  B.  iii.  C.  a8^ 

(:.)  Aransa  tarantula,  effects  of  the  Farther,  that  eminent  Italian  pnyfician  of  the  laft: 

Inr  OF  the.    The  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  faid  century,  Baglivi,  a  native  of  Apulia,  the  country 

b  ocafion  an  inflammation  in  the  part,  which  in  where  the  tarantula  is  produced,  has  written  <t 

Ucw  hours  brines  on  ficknefs,  difficulty  of  breath-  diflertation  J>  anatomiay  morfUf  et  cffe3ibus  ia^ 

F?f  and  univerial  ^intnefs.    The  perfon  is  after-  ranivU.     In  this  he  defcrtbcs  the  region  of  Apu-' 

y^.  alfeded  with  a  delirium,  and  fomctimcs  is  lia  where  the  tarrmtnla  is  prtxiuced,  with  the  ana-- 

fc>.':d  with  a  deep  melancholy.    The  fame  fymp-  tomy  and  fii;:uft  of  the  infeft^  and"  its  eggs,  illuf- 

teiij  return  annually,  in  fome  cafes,  for  fcveral  trated  by  an  engraving  ;  he  mentions  particularly 

ftir? ;  and  at  lad  terminate  in  death.    Mufic,  it  the  fymptoms  that  follow  from  the  bite,  and  the 

^  been  pretended,  is  the  only  cure.   A  muficiaH  cure  of  the  difeafe  by  mufic,  with  a  variety  of  hif- 

iVought,  who  tries  a  variety  of  airs,  till  at  laft  tones  of  cures  thus  wrought,  many  of  them  com- 

kf^itsrpon  one  that  urges  him  to  dance;  the  municated  by  perfons  who  were  eye  witncflcs  of 

icltuce  of  wliicb  exercifc  produces  a  proportion-  the  proccfe.    Ludovicus  Valetta,  a  Celeftine  monk 

fc'w  Imitation  of  the  vital  ^irits,  attended  with  a  of  Apulia>  publifhed  at  Naples,  in  the  year  i7o6r 

»- :--;i:cnt  dejrrce   of  pcrfpiration,  the  certain  a  treatife  upon  this  fpider,  in  which  he  not  only* 

:oi',V]uencc  of  which  is  a  cure.  Such  are  the  cir-  anfwers  the  obje<5iion8  of  thofc  v/ho  deny  the 

cnftancci  that  have  been  generally  related-,  and  whole,  but  gives,  from  Ins  own  knowledge,  fc- 

Kig  credited,  concerning  the  bite  of  this  animal,  veral  inftances  of  perfons  who  had  fuffcred  this 

2rchcTM,  in  his  Mufurgia^  gives  a  very  partiiiu-  way,  fome  of  whom  were  of  great  families,  and 

^  account  of  the  fymptoms  and  cure,  illuftrated  fo  lar  frotai  being  diffemblers^  that  they  would  ra- 

^  hilVorics  of  cales.    Among  thefe,  he  mentions  ther,  to  avoid  fliame,  have  concealed  the  misfor- 

i?vi,  who  being  bitten  by  Uiis  infedt,  could  be  tunc.    The  Iionouralile  Robert  Boyle,  in  histrea- 

^atd  only  by  the  mufic  of  a  drum.    lie  relates,  tifc  of  Languid  and  Unheeded  Motions,  fpeaking 

iwt  a  ctrtain  Spaniard,  trufling  tathe  efficacy  of  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  the  cure  of  the 

"Uiic  in  the  cure  of  the  frenzy  occafioned  by  the  difea&  which  follows  it  by  means  of  mufic,  iay% 

site  of  the  tarantula,  fubmitted  to  be  bitten  on  •*  That,  having  himfdf  had  fome  doubtr about  the 

be  hand  by  two  of  thefe  creatures,  of  different  matter,  he  w.is,  after  ftri^  inquiry,  convinced 

^oun,  and  poflefled  of  different  qualities.    The  that  the  relations  in  the  main  were  true."    Dc 

J^om  was  no  fooner  diffufed  about  his  body.  Mead,  in  his  Mechanical  Account  of  Foifons,  has« 

-^  the  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  began  to  ap-  eiven  an  vffay  on  the  tarantula,  containing  the 

?^v ;  upon  which  harpers,  pipers,  and  other  mu-  iubft:ance  of  the  above  relations,  which  he  endea- 

idiiu,  were  Cmt  (far,  who  by  various  kinds  of  vours  to  confirm  by  his  own  reafoning.. 
fiiific  endeavoured  to  lonfc  him  from  that  ftupor        (4,)Aranea  tarantula, opposite  opinions 

i^  which  he  was  fallen :  but  here  it  was  obfcr-  respectinothe.   Notwithftanding  the  number 

rw  that  the  bites  of  the  two  infc^  had  produced  and  weight  of  thefe  authorities,  and  the  general  1 
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quiefcence  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  in  the  opi-  ever,  upon  a  womaa  who  had  formerly  been  bit* 
nion  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  poifonous,  and  ten,  to  a<5t  the  part,  and  dance  the  tarantata  be- 
that  the  cure  of  the  diforder  occafioncd  by  it  is  fore  him.    A  great  many  muficians  were  fummon- 
etfedted  by  mufic,  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend  cd,  and  (he  performed  the  dance,  as  all  preftnt 
that  the  whole  is  a  miftake.    In  the  Philofophical  aflurcd  him,  to  perfedtion.    At  firft  (he  lolled  ftu- 
Tranfa<5lions  for  1672,  p.  406.  is  an  extraft  of  a  pidly  on  a  chair,  while  the  inftruments  were  phy- 
letter  from  Dr  Thomas  Comelio,  a  Neapolitan  ing  fome  dull  mufic.    They  touched,  at  lengllu 
phyticiap,  to  John  Doddington,  Efq';  his  majef-  the  chord  fuppofed  to  vibrate  to  her  heart;  and 
ty's  refident  at  Venice,  communicated  by  the  let-  fhe  fprang  up  with  a  moft  hideous  yell  daggered 
ter,  in  which,  fpeaking  of  his  intention  to  fend  to  about  the  room  like  a  drunken  perfon,  holding  a 
Mr  Doddington  fome  tarantulas,  he  fays,  "  Mean  handkerchief  in  both  hands,  railiD^  tliem  altcr- 
while  I  (hall  not  omit  to  impart  to  you  what  was  nately,  and  moving  in  very  true  time.    As  the 
related  to  me  a  few  days  fince  by  a  judicious  and  mufic  grew  brflker,  her  motions  quickened,  :r.d 
unprejudicate  perfon ;  which  is,  tliat  being  in  the  (he  ikipped  about  with  great  vigour  and  variety 
country  of  Otrauto,  where  thofe  infects  ^re  in  cT  fteps,  every  now  and  then  ihrieking  very  loud. 
great  numbers,  there  was  a  man  who,  thinking  The  icene  was  far  fix)m  pleafant ;  and,  at  hii  de- 
himfelf  ftung  by  a  tarantula,  fhowed  in  his  neck  fire,  an  end  was  put  to  it  before  the  woman  fss 
a  finall  fpeck,  about  which  in  a  very  ihort  time  tired.    Wherever  the  tarantati  arc  to  dance,  be 
there  arofefonie  pimples  full  of  a. ferious  humour;  iufoimsus,  a  place  is  prepared  for  them,  hui'5 
and  that,  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  poor  man  was  round  with  bunches  of  grapes  and  ribbons.   The 
fprely  aufflidted  with  very  violent  fymptoms,  as  patients  ^rc  drefled  in  white,  with  red,  green,  i^r 
fyncopes,  very  great  agitations,  pddinefs  of  the  yellow  ribbons,  for  thofe  are  their  favourite  co- 
hfiody  and  vomiting ;  but  that,  wnthout  any  incli-  lours ;  on  their  fhoulders  they  call  a  white  fcarf, 
nation  at  all  to  dance,  and  without  a  dcfire  of  ha-  let  their  hair  fall  loofe  about  their  ears,  andthro^ 
vjng  any  mufical  inftruments,  he  miferably  died  their  heads  as  &r^ck  as  they  can  bear  it.    They 
within  two  days.    The  (ame  perfon  afiimacd  to  are  cxadt  copies  of  the  ancient  prielieflcs  of  Rac- 
lac,  that  all  thofe  that  think  themfelves  bitten  by  chus.    The  orgies  of  that  god,  whofe  worfhp, 
tsurantulas,  (except  fuch  as  for  evil  ends  feign  under  various  fymbols,  yas  more  widely  fprcad 
themfelves  to  be  to,)  are  for  the  moft  part  young  over  the  globe  than  that  of  any  other  dinnity, 
wanton  girls,  whom  the  Italian  writers  call  Dolce  were  no  doubt  perfomled  with  energy  and  enthu* 
M  Sale  ;  who,  by  fome  particular  indifpofition  Hafm  by  the  lively  inhabitants,  of  tins  warm  cii- 
falling  into  this  melancholy  madnefs,   perfuade  mate*    The  mtrodudion  of  Chriilianity  abolifhed 
themfelves,  according  to  the  vulgar  prejudice,  to  afl  public  exhibitions  of  the(e  h^atheiiiih  ritts, 
have  been  (lung  by  a  tarantula."    Dr  Serao,  an  and  the  ,women  durft  no  longer  adt  a  frantic  p^rt 
Italian  phyfician,  has  written  an  ingenious  book,  in  the  charader  of  Bacchantes.    Unwilling  to  gi.fi 
151  which  he  has  cfFedlually  exploded  this  opinion  up  fo  darling  an  amufement,  they  devifed  other 
as  a  popular  error ;   and  in  the  Philofophical  pretences ;  and  poffeffion  by  evil  fpirits  rtiay  ba\e 
Tranfa^ions,  N°  LX.  for  the  year  1770,  p.  236.  ftimiflied  them  with  one.    Accident  may  alfo  ha^e 
is  a  letter  from  Dominico  Cirillo,  M.  D.  profellbr  led  them  to  a  difcovery  of  the  tarantula ;  and,  u- 
of  natural  hiftory,  in  the  univerfity  of  Naples,  pon  the  ftrength  of  its  poifon,  the  Puglian  d^ic* 
wherein,  taking  notice  of  Scrao's  book,  he  fays,  ftill  enjoy  their  old  dance,  though  time  has  ctii- 
That  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  ced  the  memory  of  its  ancient  name  and  inflitu- 
effects  of  this  animal  in  the  province  of  Taranto,  tion :  and  this  Mr  Swinbum  takes  to  be  the  oiv 
where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  he  finds  that  gin  of  fo  ftrange  a  praAice.    If  at  any  time  thcl: 
the  furprifiug  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  .dancers  are  really  and  involuntarily  afftcled,  he 
mufic  haJ5  not  the  leaft  truth  m  it;  and  that  it  is  fuppofes  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  at* 
only  an  invention  of  the  people,  who  want  to  get  tack  upon  their  nerves,  a  (pedes  of  St  Vitus'* 
a  littfe  money  by  dancing  when  they  (ay  the  ta-  dance ;  and  he  inclines  the  more  to  the  idea,  2s 
Tantifm  begins.    He  adds,  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  there  arc  numbcrlefs  churches  and  places  throu^h- 
fomctimes  the  heat,  of  the  climate  contributes  very  out  thefe  proN-inces  dedicated  to  that  iaint.   ^1> 
much  to  warm  tiieir  imaginations,  and  throw  iiy  fenfible  people  of  the  country,  however,  diJ* 
them  into  a  delirium,  which  may  in  fome  meafurc  fer  in  opinion  from  Dr  Serao  and  other  author?, 
te  cured  by  mufic ;  but  (evcral  experiments  have  who  have  ridiculed  t\it  pretended  diforder,  anJ 
teen  tried  with  the  tarantula,  and  neither  men  nor  aMrmcd  thit  the  venom  of  this  (pedes  of  fpidcr 
animals  after  the  bite  have  had  any  other  com-  can  produce  no  effe^s  but  fuch  as  arc  common  to 
plaint  than  a  veiy  trifling  inflammation  upon  the  all  others.    The  Brindifians  (ay,  that  the  tamriu- 
part,  like  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  fcorpion,  las  lent  to  Naples  for  the  experiment  were  not  ot 
which  2:oes  off  by  itfelf  without  any  danger  at  all,  the  true  fort,  but  a  much  larger  and  more  inno- 
In  Slc'i'i/,  where  the  fummer  is  (till  warmer  than  cent  one  ;  and  tliat  the  length  of  the  journey,  »i^|* 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  taran-  want  of  food,  had  weakened  their  power  fo  ffudi 
tulH  is  never  dangerous ;  and' mufic  is  never  em-  as  to  fuflfer  the  doctor  or  others  to  pat  their  ann 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  the  pretended  taranti(rn."  into  the  bag  where  they  were  kept  With  TrnpuBitr. 
Mr  Swii.bai n,  v/henin  the  country  of  the  taran-  They  quote  many  exaitiples  of  perfons  bitten  a 
iula,  >vas  deiirous  of'invcltigating  minutely  every  they  (lept  out  in  the  fields  during  the  hot  montks 
particular  relative  to  that  m(t&. ;  but  the  fcafon  who  grew  languid,  ftupid,  deprived  of  all  ecu- 
was  not  far  enough  advanced,  and  no  tarantati  rage  and  ela(ticity,  till  the  found  of  fome  fa^<^^; 
'niis  bitten,  or  pretending  to  be  bitten,  by  the  rite  tunc  roufed  them  to  danccj  and  throw  eft 
ila)  had  begujQ  to  ftir.    He  prevailed,  how-  ^ 
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the poifoo.  Thcfc  argutncnts, however,  Mr  Swin-  (IV.)  Aranea  tunica.    See  Arachnoioes» 

huTz  thinks  of  little  weight :  for  they  acknow-  No  i. 

ItiJ^rd  that  elderly  perfons  v/crc  more  frequently  *  ARANEOUS.  aJj.  [from  uraneoy  Lat.  a  col>- 

irtcded  than  young  ones ;  and  that  moft  of  them  web.]  Refembling  a  cobweb. — The  curious  arc^ , 

«cre  women,  and  thole  unmarried.    No  perfon  neous  membrane  of  the  eye  conftringeth  and  dila* 

above  the  lowcft  rank  ra  life  was  ever  feized  with  teth  it,  and  fo  varicth  its  focus.  Derham, 

this  malady,  nor  is  there  an  inftancc  of  its  caudng  ARANEUS,  in  medicine,  a  low  pulfe,  accord- 

dtith.  The  length  of  the  dance,  and  the  patient's  ing  to  Galen.    The  word  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates, 

lowers  of  bearing  fuch  exceflive  fatigue  in  the  ca-  for  a  flaky  urine,  having  films  Cke  cobwebs  in  it. 

icuiar feafon, prove  nothing;  becaufe every  day,  Araneus  marinus^  the  sea  spider,  a  name 

at  that  time  of  the  year,  pcafants  may  be  feen  by  which  fome  have  called  the  fifh  more  ufually 

dincing  with  equal  fpirit  and  perfeverancc,  though  known  by  the  name  of  draco  marinus^  and  fup- 

ibcy  do  not  pretend  to  be  feized  witli  the  taran-  pofed  to  have  fomething  venomous  in  the  ^Ines 

ti  ni.   The  illncfs  may  therefore  be  attributed  to  of  its  back  fin. 

Xylenes,  exceflive  heat,  ftoppage  of  peripiration,  ARANTAS,  a  river  in  Tranfyfvania. 

rd  other  effefts  of  fleeping  out  of  doors  in  a  hot  ARANJUEZ,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Nerr 

firmer  ah-,  which  is  always  extremely  dangerous^  Caftile,  where  the  king  of  Spain  has  a  palace  and 

JT  !iot  mortal,  in  moft  parts  of  Italy.    Violent  ex-  gardens,  which  are  reckoned  the  moft  delightful 

rcife  may  have  been  found  to  be  a  certain  cure  in  the  world.    This  palace  is  20  miles  S.  of  Ma- 

h:  this  difofder,  and  continued  by  tradition^  drid,  by  a  pleafant  road,  planted  on  each  fide 

thoueh  the  date  and  circumftances  of  this  difco-  with  trees,  which  coft  L.  iao,ooo  Sterling.    It  is 

tcr  have  been  long  buried  in  oblivion  ;  a  natural  jdelightfully  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 

pTion  for  dancing,    imitation,    cuftom  of  the  Tagus  and  Jarama ;  which  run  thrdugh  the  gar- 

wuatry,  and  a  defire  of  raifiiig  contributions  u-  dens,  and  add  new  beauty  to  this  charming  fpot, 

P^n  the  fpeftators,  are  probably  the  real  motives  Where  art  and  nature  feem  to  go  hand  in  hand 

tilt  mfpire  the  tarantatf.    Before  Serao's  experi-  with  the  mol\  pleafing  and  rural  fimplicity.     On 

irtnis,  the  tarantula  had  been  proved  to  be  hani\-  one  fide,  fine  avenwes  of  ftately  oaks  and  lofty 

ltf%  ftx>m  trials  made  in  1693  $y  Clarizio,  and  in  elms  convey  the  tiiieft  ideas  of  mngnificence, 

i;4o  at  Lucera  by  other  natinralifts.  while  they  afford  the  moftrcviving  ftiade ;  on  the 

13.  Arane.^  VIAT4CA,  or  wanderer*  is  general-  btli^r,  the  fudden  trahfitions  to  lawns  and  wilder- 

^  ot  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep.    Some-  nelfes,  the  cafcades  of  water  breaking  through  the 

lin^K^s  it  is  whitifti,  and  even  rather  green.    The  thickets,  the  tuneful  forigs  of  numberiefs  birds, 

iKiomcn  is  large,  l)road,  sdmoft  fquare,  with  two  flieltcred  in  thcfc  cool  recefles,  the  occaftonal  ap- 

ta.d.-  of  dark  orange,   which  arifing  from  the  pearance  and  paflbge  of  the  monarch,  attended 

tKrax,  dcfcerid  obliquely  on  the  fides  towards  oy  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom;  all  thefe  obje<5t8 

Vc  r.iddlc.    Between  the  bands  are  a  few  fmal}  united,   and  concentered  in  one  point,  imprefs 

w^ck  dots,  forming  a  kind  of  trianj'le  upon  tbe  the  mind  of  a  trrveller,  with  a  thoufand  agreeable 

»t:<i^le  of  the  aMomcn.     On  the  thorax  are  feen  fenfatioris.     The  general  fituation  is  in  a  very 

tv'^  longitudinal  bands,  fome  what  green,  one  00  large  plain,  furrounded  with  large  hills,  of  a  more 

f<ch  fide.    The  two  forcmoft  pair  of  legs  are  ve-  difagteeable  afpc^,  but  feldom  appearing,  being 

^;  5or;j,  and  the  hinder  fliort ;  which  makes  it  Well  hidden  by  the  rows  of  trees,  that  extend  a- 

^ilUikc  a  crab.     It  is  found  upon  plants ;  and  crofa  the  flat  in  every  dire^ion.    The  main  body 

*  ^  Wy,  active,  indefatigable  hunter^    Without  of  the  palace  is  an  old  building,  to  which  have 

2^"y  motion  of  the  head,  which  is  fumiflied  with  been  lately  added,   two  new  winps.     The  firft 

jj'^'iioveablc  eyes,  it  perceives  all  the  flies  that  part  of  the  building  was  creded  by  Philip  H.  who 

»- tr  round  abottt,   docs  not  fcarc  them,  biit  purchafcd  the  cftate,  planted  many  of  the  ave- 

*r  *ch(^  over  them  its  arms,  fiimilhed  with  fea-  nncs,  and»  in  order  to  extend  his  chace,  or  to  in- 

l-^cn,  which  prove  nets  in  which  their  wings  in-  ^ulge  his  fplenetic  difpofition,  had  all  the  vines 

^'c'c.    Itia'faid  to  fit  on  its  eggs;  which,  how-  that  grew  on  the  hills  rooted  up.  '  By  that  means 

J^^,  it  ohin  carries  about  with  it,  wrapt  up  in  a  he  drove  awajr  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered  the 

fe''-  of  white  filk.  environs  of  his  villa  a  perfe(5l  dcfart.    The  apatt- 

n.)  Aranea,  in  mineralogy,  a  tilver  ore  found  ments  are  good  ;  but  contain  nothing  Very  parti- 

7  T  in  the  mines  of  Potofi,  or  in  the  finglc  mine  cular,  to  take  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  10  man^f 

^f^K  of  Catamito.    It  owes  its  r.ame  to  fome  le-  fine  objc<fts  abroad.    In  one  ^of  the  new  wings  is 

I'pibbnce  it  bears  to  a  cobweb,  being  compofed  a  play  hdufe,  and  in  the  other  a  chapel.    Part  of 

' '  threads  of  pure  filver,  which,  to  the  fight,  ap-  the  cicling  of  the  former  was  painted  by  Mcngs, 

r^^r  like  a  filver  lace,  when  burned  to  feparatc  who  wao  alfo  fcnt  to  Rome,  td  paint  a  holy  fami- 

l^j^:  lilV  from  it.    It  b  the  richcft  of  all  kinds  of  ly  for  the  principal  altar  in  the  chapel.    There 

^•vcr  ore.  are  fevcn  fine  pictures  of  Luca  Jordano,  in  the  a- 

^111.)  Aranea  concha,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  partment  called  tl  Cabincte  Antiguo,  and  fix  6- 

Ji'^c  of  a  kind  of  fca  Ihell,  of  which  there  arc  thcrs  in  that  I)c  los  Mayordomos.    The  portraits 

•^■tnilfpecics:  we  call  them  in  Englifti  the  fpi-  of  the  grand  duke  and  duchefs  of  Tufcanv,  by 

^t^'lhcHs;  they  arc  of  the  fomily  of  the  murex,  Mengs,  are  in  the  king's  drefling  room,    /n  the 

i'a  their  ptcoliarchara<Jler  is,  the  having  digita-  chiapel,  over  the  great  altar,  there  is  a  fine  pic- 

iTz'^r'    Thcfeveral  fpecies  have  different  num-  tiire  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Titian,  prefented 

'T,  of  fingcrg,  from  the  lip  of  the  Ihcll,  as  four,  to  him  by  Charles  V.  and  brought  fi-om  the  con- 

^e,  Ux,  fctcn,  or  eight.  vent  of  julte,  after  the  death  01  that  emperor, 

B  b  b  a  Th^ 
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'Tbe  porcelain  cabinet,  where  there  are  feveral  king  to  build  a  new  town,  and  to  cmbcUHh  the 

jarge  pieces  of  the  king's  own  manufa^ory,  is  al-  environs,  was  an  accident  which  happeoed  at  tbc 

"fa  an  6bje6t  of  curiofity  to  a  traveller.    The  gar-  nuncio's ;  a  coach  broke  through  the  ciclir.f  of 

iens  coniiil  of  3  grand  divifions,  difiinguiihed  by  his  dining  room,  and  fell  in  upon  the  tshk.  Ih 

Xh£  names  of  I<a  Jluerta  Valenciana,  Los  Dcleitcs,  court  then  began  to  apply  vtry  confidcrablc  fur  s 

*nd  El  Cortijo.    In  the  Huerta  Valenciana,  agri-  to  the  purpofe  ofcrc^Sing  proper  dwcUlnv.    t 

Xfilture  and  gardening  arc  carried  on  in  the  i;ime  the  great  number  of  pcrfons  that  flock  to  the 

manner  as  in  that  ifruitful  province,   and  they  place  whqre  the  fovereign  rcfidcs;  near  iccfo 

plough  with  borfes.    In  the  Cortijo'  they  ufe  qx-  are  fuppofed  to  live  here  tw:o  or  three  monlbio 

.^n,  as  in  Andalufiii;  and  in  other  places,  they  fpring';  the  king  keeps  115  fets  of  mules,  vl'Jj 

icratch  up  the  ground  with  jnulcs,  as  is  flill  prac*  require  a  .vaft  number  of  men  to  take  ciJv  d 

^fed  in  fqme  parts  of  Spain.    Wliich  ever  w^y  them.    Above  a  million  Sterling  has  been  laid  ou: 

.one  looks  roundj  a  cosftant  variety  pleafes  the  at  Aranjuez  (ince  1763;  and  it  muft  be  acbiov- 

^ye.    In  one  place,  the  fturdy  buflalo  draws  his  ledged,  that  w;onder8  have  been  performed :  if- 

heavy  burden ;  in  another,  the  flow  camel,  with  veral  fine  ftrects  drawn  in  ftraight  lines  with  bir^ 

bis  ponderous  }oad ;  in  a  .tbirdj  the  fwift  zebra  pavements,  a  double  row  of  trees  before  the 

with  his  ftrip^d  garment  fri(ks  over  the  pl.iins.  In  houfes,  and  a  very  grand  road  in  the  mitidk  \ 

the  farm,  every,  objed  of  convenience  is  aonfult-  commodious  hotels  for  the  miniftcrs  and  ambifla- 

^d,  and  in  the  dairy,  every  degree  of  heatnefs.  dors ;  great  fquares,  markets,  churches,  and  i 

The  Dutch  cow  enjoys  a  luxuriant  pafturc,  the  theatre,  have  been  raifed  from  ti^e  ground ;  k- 

•jbrood  mares  greatly  enliven  the  landfcape,  and  fides  the  acceiTion  of  two  new  wings  to  the  pi- 

the  {tables  arc  filled  with  moft  excellent  horfes-  lace,  and  an  amphitheatre  for  that  relid  of  Go 

And  an  immenfe  nurfery  furni/lies  all  manner  of  thic  barbarity,  W/  baiting.    Neatnefs  and  convc 

trees  and  plants.    The  fine  avenue,  which  icrves  niencc  have  been  more  ftudied  than  (how  in  th 

lor  a  public  walk,  called  Calle  de  Reyna,  lias  no-  archite<5lufe,  but  altogether,  the  place  has  fomc 

Xhing  equal  to  it  at  Veriailles.    It  is  4  mUes  long,  thing  truly  magnificent  in  the  coup  d'ail. 

ijuite  ftraight  from  the  palace  gate,  crofling  the  '  ARANYAS-SZEK,          "^Four  fmall  tcisiiii 

Tagus.twice,  before  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  thickets,  ARANYOS-MaROTH,  for  Till?ges  in  ^^* 

/where  (bme  fpreading  elms  and  tall  poplars  hanj^  ARANYOs-MEDcy£s,and  C^kingdom   of  11*^ 

beautifully  over  the  deep  ftill  p6c?l.    Near  thi«  ARANY-VAR,                J&^H'                   ' 

/oad  is  a  flower  garden  for  the  fpring,  laid  oiit  ARAP ABACA,  a  name  given  by  ncmier  td 

w'ith  great  tafte  by  Mr  Wall,  during  his  mini/lry.  Jie  spigelia  of  Linnaeus,  or  worm  grafs.        I 

The  gay  variety  of  flowers  is particubrly  pleafin^  '    ARAR,  or  Araris,  in  ancient  geography,  ^ 

to  the  eye  at  this/eafon.    As  the  weather  grows  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  rifes  out  of  mou'^ 

hot,  company  that  choofe  to  walk,  retire -to  a  Vogcfus,  on  the  confines  of  J^orrain,  runs  tiirui 

^garden  in  an'  iriand  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  north  the  Franche  Comte  and  Burgundy,  and  falls  ni^ 

6de  of  the  palace.    This  is  an  elegant  plape,  cut  the  Rhone  below  Lyons,    it  is  fo  incrediUy  fl^^i 

into  various  walks  and  circular  laivng,  which  in  that  the  eye  cannot  diftinguilh   which  way  il 

their  primitive  il.itc,  may  ha.ve  been  very  ft  iff  and  moves,  (Caefar);  and  therefore  Plinjr  calls  it  tbci 

formal :  but  in  the  jcourfe  of  a  century.  Nature  Sluggifh  River.     Ammianus  calls  it  SakconiJ 

has  obliterated  the  regular  forms  of  art;  the  trees  which  has  fincc  been  changed  to  Saone.  It  niM 

have  fwelled  out  beyond  the  line  traced  for  them,  from  If^.  to  S.    Jt  is  famous  for  a  bridge  of  Cx« 

^nd  deftra)xd  the  enfilade,  by  advancing  i«tb  the  far,  which  was  built  by  the  foldicrs  in  one  djf. 

i\'aiks,  or  retiring-  from  them.'  The  fwcet  flow-  It  is  navigable  equally  with  tbc  Rhone, 

^ng  fluTibs,  inftead  of  being  clipped  and'kept  '    (i.)  ARAj^AT,    m    ancient    geography,  th< 

iiown,  have  been  allowed  to  fhoot  up  into  trees,  mountain  on  which  Noah's  ark  re  fled,  aJtcrti^ 

and  hang  over  the  ftatuifsand  fountains  they  were  abatement  of  the  waters  of  the  univerfal  delrcft 

originally  meant  to  isnt  as  humble  feiices  to.—  Concerr»ing  this  mountain  there  are  various  cc5« 

The  jcts-d'caudaih  up  among  the  trees,  and  add  jedtwes;  though  it  is  almoft  univerfelly  alloi^td 

frefti  verdure  to  the  leave?.    The  terraces  and  ba-  to  be  in  Armenia  Major:    Seme  arc  of  opInxB 

luftrades  built  along  the  river,  arc  now  overgrown  that  it  is  one  of  the  mount ?ms  >ivhich  di>idc  .^- 

wilh  rofes,  and  other  luxuriant  bufhcs,  hanging  menia  on  the  fouth  from  Mefopotaroia  and  ifi* 

down  into  the  ftream,  Tsvliich  is  darkened  by  the  part  of  AlTyria  inhabited  fcy  tSc  Curds ;  d^^ 

large  trcts  growing  en  the  oppofite  banks.  Manv  whom  thefe  mountains  took  tne  name  of  Otr^'»  * 

of  the  flatues,  groupes,  and  fountains^  are  hand-  Cardu^  by  the  Greeks  turned  into  Gordj^ci,  ic- 

ibme,  feme  maftcrly,  the  works  of  Algardi;  all  t)thers,tiiat  it  lies  towards  the  middle  of  Anra.*i 

are  placed  in  charming  points  of  view,  either  in  near  the  river  Araxes,  above  180  miles  dift^'^ 

open  circular  fpots,  at  a  diftance  from  the  treesj  from  the  above-mentioned  mountains,  makii»v.  t 

pr  elfe  in  gloomy  arbours,  and  retired  angles  of  belong  to  mopnt  Taurus ;  but  the  A^ncnian^  i:? 

the  wood,    'i'hc  tanks  of  this  wood,' called  the  pofitive  that  Noah's  Ararat  is  lio  other  than  j| 

lla,  are  alfo  enlivened  by  elegant  yachts  for  the  mountain  to  which  they  now  give  the  Mice  a 

amuicment  pf  the  royal  family.    The  village  for*  Ma/ij^  which  lies  about  ja  leajjues  totbc  ffH^' 

merly  cor*f.fteti  of  tne  palace,  its  oHic^s,  and  a  Envon,  and  4  leagues*  from  the  Aras.    It  is  (^* 

few  mifcrable  huts,  v.here  the  ambafladors,  and  compafTcd  by  feveral  petty  hilfs:  on  the  tcpstJ 

the  attendants  of  the  court,  endeavoured  to  lodge  them  are  found*  many  ruins,  thought  to  have  bctsi 

J(bfiinf<£lves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  always  ve-  the  buildings  of  the  firft  men,  who  were,  fi»r  f^'^ 

)mfortabl7 ;  many  of  the  habitations  were  time,  afraid  to  defcend  into  the  plains*    It  ft-^  * 

lalf  under  ground.    What  determined  the  by  ilfclf,  in  form  of  a  fugar-Ioaf,  in  thC  xaidft  « * 
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ARAYA,  a  cape  of  S.  America,  which  forms  from  the  Hottentots.  The  appearance  of  thrilland 

litf  N.  point  of  the  Oronoque.    It  contains  fait  is  exceedingly  pleafant..    On  the  caft  it  has  a  very 

pis,  from  which  the  Dutch  ufed  to  fupply  them-  high  mountain,  of  the  fame  fubftance  as  the  Mor- 

tifci  freely  till  1605,  when  their  Ihips  were  de-  lacca,  of  which  it  was  once  a  part.    At  the  foot 

Iboyed  by  the  Spaniards^  who^  in  1622,  built  a  of  this  mountain,  the  red  of  the  ifland  is  extended 

fort  upon  it.  to  the  weftward,  and  divided  into  beautiful  and 

II.)  .iRBA,  acityof  the  Anakims,  afterwards  fruitful  plains  interfperfed  with  little  hills,  fit  to 

aOcd  Hebron.  bear  the  richeft  produfts.    At  the  extremity  that 

(i.)  Arba.    SccAmbracia.  looks  to  the  north,  a  delightful  promontory,  calr 

(j.)  Arba.    Sec  Akbe.    No,  II.  led  Loparo,  ftretches  into  th^  fea ;  it  is  crowned 

(4.)  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak.  •  with  little  hills,  which  almoft  quite  inclofe  a  fine 

ARBACES,  a  governor  of  Media  under  Sarda-  cultivated  plain.    Near  this  promontory  are  the 

B?iiu5.   Seeing  him  (pinning  among  a  company  twp  fmall  iflands  of  S.  Gregorio  and  Goli,  very 

of  his  women,  he  ftirred  up  his  people  to  revolt,  ufeful  to  (hepherds  and  fiihers.  The  coaft  of  Arbc, 

inJdcthroncdSardanapalus;  who  thereupon  burnt  that  faces  the  Morlacca  mountains,  is  quite  (teep 

fci^iilf  ifl  his  palace.     Arbaces  being  crowned,  and  inacceflible ;  and  the  channd  between  them  i% 

K?in  the  monarchy  of  the  Medcs,  which  laftcd  exti*emely  dangerous,   being  expofed  to  furious 

jj;  years  under  nine  kings,  till  Aftyagcs  was  ex-  winds,  and  without  a  fingle  port  on  cither  fide. 

pcDcti  by  Cyrus.    Arbcices  reigned  22  years,  and  The  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  Dolin,  lying  paral- 

ik^l  A.  M.  3206.    See  Media.  lei  to  the  ifland  of  Arbe,  along  the  coait  of  Bar- 

ARBAGO,  a  place  in  Wcftmoreland,  which  bado,  forms  a  channel  lefs  dangerous,  though  by 

^uces  a  great  quantity  of  iron  ore.  no  means  fo  fecure  as  it  is  beautifril  to  ,  look^^t. 

ARB.ALEST,  >    See  next  article  ;   alfo  Bal-  There  are  fcveral  harbours  in  the  neighbourhood 

AiiBALET,   )  LIST  a,  and  Cross  Bow.  of  the  city  of  Arbe,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  befl: 

,  •  ARBALIST.  n./.  [from  areusy  a  bow,  and  part  of  the  ifland  is  facilitated. 

K/j,  an  engine  to  throw  (tones.]    A  crofs-bow.        (3.)  Arbe,  curiosities  of.   Among  the  moft 

^i  i>  rqwrted  by  William  Brito,  that  the  arcu-  remarkable  curiofities  of  the  ifland,  the  Arbegiani 

^Biihf  or  arbalifly  waS  firft  flie^ed  to  the  French  are  proud  of  many  religious  reliques,  and  parti- 

J  our  king  Richard  the  firft,  who  was  fliortly  cularlv  of  the  head  of  S.  Criftofano  their  protec- 

wr  (liin  by  a  quarrel  thereof.  Camden.  tor  ;  but  the  lovers  of  (acred  antiquity  will  find 

i(i.>  ARBE,  an  ancieot  city,  the  capital  of  the  fomething  much  more  Angular  in  the  three  heads 

pi,  [See  No.  II.)  fituated.  on  a  riling  ground  of  Shadrach,  Melhech,  and  Abednego,  which  are 

Bvccn  two  harbours,  which  form  a  peninfula ;  venerated  there  with  great  devotion.    Four  of  the 

H  containing  about  1000  inhabitants,   among  principal  gentlemen  are  keepers  of  the  fandtuary, 

j^m  ire  msmy  noble,  but  few  rich  families.  and  to  their  care  the  precious  records  of  the  city 

;ill.  i.^  Arbe,  or  Arba,  in  ancient  geography,  are  alfo  committed.    Among  thefe  records  is  a 

•  uUnd  of  Illyria,  in  the  gulph  of  Quamaro.  tranfaiftion  of  MX VIII,  by  which  the  city  of  Arbe 
ftnis  ifland,  which  has  been  but  flightly  noticed  promifes  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Ottone  Orfeolo, 
f^i^pr^phcTs,  we  have  the  following  dcfcription  a  tribute  of  forae  pounds  dt  ftta  firicoy  "  of 
y  th-'  Abbe  Fortis.                                                  .  wrought   filk,"    and  i»-i  cafe  of   contravention, 

[j'l  AasE,  CLIMATE,  COAST,  5cc.  OF.    The  pounds  ^<r  flwro  oAr/zo,  "of  pure  gold."     In  the 

■^it;r  of  Arbe  is  none  of  the  happieft ;  the  win-  laft  age  there  was  a  learned  biihop  of  Arbe,  named 

^  ibfon  is  horrid,  efpecially  when  agitated  by  Oltavio  Spaderi,  who  would  not  permit  the  re- 

« v.oicnt  northerly  winds,  which  fomctimes  tranf-  liques  of  8.  Criltofano  to  be  expofed  to  the  public 

*^  the  intermediate  feafons  into  winter,  and  veneration,  on  the  folemnity  of  the  faint's  day, 

to^  the  fummcr  itfelf  to  difappear.    Thefe  furi-  becaufe  he  doubted  of  their  authenticity.    The 

te  ^  ind*  do  great  damage  to  the  ifland,  parti-  mob  rofe,  and  was  going  to  throw  him  down  from 

^'!y  in  the  winter  and  fpring.   Two  years  ago,  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  cathedral  ftands  ; 

'*^t  11,000  (heepperilhed  in  one  night,  by  cold,  nor  did  the  tumult  ceafe  after  the  day  was  pa(t. 

I  ta<  common  paftures  of  the  mountain  ;  where.  The  government  fent  an  armed  ve(rel  to  deliver 

o^iag  to  the  cultom  over  all  Dalmatia,  they  the  prelate  from  the  danger  he  was  in  ;  and  the 

f  leit  ia  the  open  air  the  whole  year  round.  The  Pope  thought  proper  to  give  him  a  more  tradable 

«  %  rai(cd  by  the  dreadful  commotion  of  the  Jpoufe  in  Italy. 

^?ti,  which  often  roars  between  the  mount^ns  (4.)  Arbe,  history  of.  In  the  times  of  the  Ro- 

•  Arbe  and  the  oppofite  Alps,  in  the  narrow  mans,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  no  other  ci- 
«"'nd  of  Morlacca.  confumes  afl  the  buds  of  ties  in  Arbe  but  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
^'  pUnts  and  com,  if  it  happens  to  be  driven  up-  ifland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  ancient  mo- 
Q^l-Hc  ifland  by  the  wind;  and  it  is  foflowed  by  numents  are  frequently  dug  up.  Though  thia 
'*^city  of  every  kind  of  produ<^.  This  calami-  fmall  ifland  is  not  above  30  miles  round,  wholly 
T  ^immunicatcs  its  baneful  influence  even  to  the  uncultivated,  and  uninhabitable  in  the  higheft  part 
«"'i  of  the  animals  left  on  the  paftures,  that  be-  that  faces  the  channel  of  Moriacca,  it  has  always 
^^>^i  ill-tafted,  in  confequence  of  the  bitternefs  maintained  itfelf  with  decorum.  That  it  was  in- 
*d  bad  nouriihment  of  the  food.  Abftrading  habited  by  civilized  people  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
^  thefe  irre^larities,  the  air  of  Arbe  is  health-  mans  is  evident,  by  the  infcriptions  frequently  dif- 
'^;  nor  oujzht  the  conitant  fummer  fevers  among  covered,  and  others  that  ftill  remain  at  Arbe.  \\\ 
^  ^nhibitanls  lo  be  attributed  to  its  influence,  the  lower  times  it  partook  of  all  the  calamities  to 
*^  '-Hty  arc.  more  probably,  derived  from  un-  which  ail  the  neighbouring  countries  were  fubjec- 
f-ciiciomt  food,  and  a  way  of  life  diffsring  little  ted,  but  always  recovered  itfelf  even  alter  dillolu- 
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•AftBELLA,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  province  of  Munftcr,  near 
the  ruins  of  Ballycarthy  Caflle,  138  miles  from 
Dublin. 

'ARBERG,  or  Aarber&,  a  fortified  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  ^^'ith  a 
handfoine  caftle,  where  the  bailiff  refides.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Aar,  in  a  kind  of  ifland,  10  m. 
N.  W.  of  Bern,  and  ji  S.  W.  of  Soleure.  Long. 
j\  5.  E,  Lat.  47.  o.  N. 
ARBES,  a  cHy  of  Tunis,  feated  in  a  beautiful 
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ARBITRAGE,  the  decree  of  an  arbitrator.-- 
See  Arbitration^  §  1  and  3. 

*  ARBITRAMENT.  «./.  [from  arhitrcrM] 
Will ;  determination ;  choice.  This  Ihould  be 
written  arbitrement* 

Stand  fait  1  to  i!and  or  fall, 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrament  it  (lands, 
Perfcifl  within,  no  outwaW  aid  reo^nire ; 
And  all  temptktions  to  tranfgrcfs  repel.  Miltr.. 

*  ARBITRARILY,  ad-v.  [from  arbitrary,]  Wiih 
no  other  rule  than  the  will  v  defpotically ;  zMo- 


pUiTi,  and  watered  by  many  fine  fprings,  a  days    lutely. — He  governed  arbitrarily^  he  was  cx;)tl 


ted ;  and  came  to  the  deferved  end  of  ail  iyrmu 
Drfden, 

*  ARBITRARINESS-  ».  /.  [from  arhitr^r?^ 
Defpoticalnefs ;  tyranny. — He  that  by  harfrnfU 
of  nature,  and  arhitrarincfs  of  commands  u^cj 
his  children  lik6  lervants,  is  what  they  mean  by  2 


journey  &.  of  Bona.    It  contains  may  relics  of  R6- 
ifian  infcriptions,  &c. 

.  (i.)  ARBIRLOT,  aparifh  of  Scotland,  on  the 
fea  coiift,  in  th^  county  of  Forfar ;  4  miles  long 
and  3  broad.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  furfacc 
Killy,  and  the  foil  fo  extremely  various,  that  it 
often  differs  in  the  fame  field.    In  general,  how-    tyrant.  Tempk. 

cyer,  it  is  fertile,  agriculture  having  been  rapidly  *  ARBITRARIOtlS.  adj\  [from  arhitrcf'.'t 
improved  wnthin  thefc  oo  years.  It  produces  oats,  Lat.]  Arbitrary  ;  depending  on  the  will.— Thtii 
barley,  wheat,  turnips  and  lint.  Great  attefiti<>ii  arc  ftanding  and  irrepealable  truths,  fuchasha^c 
is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  there  is  not  no  precarious  exiftence,  or  arbitrarious  depec* 
a  Unglc  flock  of  fheep  in  the  parilh,  notwithftand-  dcnce  upon  any  will  or  underftanding  whatfwvo-. 
ing  the  advantage  ofthc  hilly  grounds.  The  rents     iVbrrfj. 

4re  moderate,  the  roads  good,  and  the  ftatute  la-  *  ARBITRARIOUSLY.  adi.  [from  arhitrsr't> 
DOur  and  thirlages  arc  commuted.  The  popula-  omj.T  Arbitrarily ;  according  to  mere  will  and  p!ca- 
tion,  in  1790,  by  Mr  Watfon's  report  to  Sir  J.    Aire. — Where  words  aftf  impofcd  arhitraricifif 


Sinclair,  was  1055  fouls.    There  are  feveral  mi- 
neral fprings  in  the  parifh. 

(2.)  Arbirlot,  a  village  in  the  above  pariih, 
(See  N**.  1.)  feated  on  the  Elliot ;  whence  the  o- 
riginai  name  of  botli,  Aberelliot,  the  word  a- 
^^r,  in  Gaelic,  fignifyine  abovt.  In  the  ancient 
firitiiify  it  baa  a  (enfe  lomewhat  dificrent.  See 
Aber. 

ARBISTOCK,  a  parifii  of  N.  Wales,  in  Den- 
iJgbfhire. 

(i.)*ARBITER.«./.[Lat.]  i.  A  judge  appoint- 
ed  by  the  parties,  to  whofe  detennination  they 
Voluntarily  fubmit. — He  would  put  himfelf  into 
the  king's  hand8,aiid  make  him  arbiterofxhe  peace. 
Bacon.  1.  One  who  has  the  power  of  decifion  or 
regulation;  a  judge. — 

Ivext  hiHi,  high  arbiter^ 

Chance  governs  all.  Milton, 

His  majeily,  in  this,  great  conjun^ure,  feem^ 
to  be  generally  allowed  for  the  folc  arbiter  ©f  the 
affairs  of  Chriftendom.  TemfU, 


diltorted  from  their  common  ufe,  the  mind  ir.nJ 

be  led  into  mifprifion.  C/anvil/e. 

*  ARBITRARY.  ^i///.lflr^/>rtfriW,  Lat.]  i.Drf- 

potick ;  abfolute ;  bound  by  nd  law ;  follcwini; 

the  vnH  without  reftrainf.    It  is  applied  lolh  tt 

pcifons  and  things. 

In  vain  the  Tvrian  oueen  reP.gns  her  life 
For  tlie  chafte  gfory  ot  a  virtuous  wife. 
If  lying  bards  may  falfe  amours  rchearfc, 
And  blaft  her  name  with  arbftrarj  vcrfe.  Wc'J^- 

Their  regal  tyrants  (hall  with  blulhcs  hidt 
Their  little  lufts  or  arbitrary  pride, 
Nor  bear  to  fee  their  vaflals  ty'd  i'"'"- 

4.  Depending  on  no  rule  ;  capricious.— It  may  he 

perceived,  with  what  infecurity  we  afcribc  &tty 

depending  on  the  natural  period  of  time,  urt» 

iir^/Vriiry  calculations,  and  fuch  as  vary  at  pliJ* 

fure.  Broil's  yulgar  Errours, 
Arbitrary  power.    Sec  Despotism,  M'> 

KARCHY,  ^c. 

Arbitrary. punishment,   in  hw,  denow 
fuch  puniihments  as  arc  By  ftatute  left  to  the  (i'J; 


(i.)  Arbiter,  in  the  civil  law,  implies  alfo  a  ^  ^ 

judge  noininated  by  a  magiftratc,  to  decide  diffe-  cretion  of  the  judge.  It  is  a  general  rule  '^}^^^ 
rences,  between  parties.  The  civilians  make  a  trary  puniihments,  that  the  judee  cannot  icfl'* 
difference  between  arbiter  and  arbitrator,  death.  Hence  all  punifliments  that  arc  not  cap- 
though  both  foiftid  their  power  on  the  compro-  tal  have  acquired  the  name  of  arA/rrary^wj/^'W'^'^j 
mife  of  the  parties  ;  the  former  beine  obliged  to  even  although  they  be  exprefdy  pointed  out  bj 
judge  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  law,  where-    ftatute. 

as  the  latter  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  his  owti  difcretion,        { 1.)  *  To  ARBITRATE,  v.  a.  [arbifror,  l^i 
and  accommodate  the  difference  in  the  manner    x.  To  decide ;  to  determine, 
that  appears  to  him  moft  juft  and  equifable. 

*  ARBITRABLE,  adj^  [from  arbitrary  Lat'.] 
Arbitrary ;  depending  upon  the  will. — The  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  a  parfonage  is  in  land,  called  the 
glebe  ;  in  tythe,  a  fet  part  of  our  goods  rendered 
to  God ;  in  other  offerings  bcftowcd  upon  God 
by  the  people,  either  in  fuch  arbitrable  propor- 
tion as  their  own  devotion  moveth  them,  or  as 
the  laws  or  cufloms  of  particular  places  do  re- 
niLie  themk  S^elman* 


This  might  have  been  preraitdd,  and  ma^c 
whole. 
With  very  eafy  arguments  (tf  love, 
Which  now^  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  m^ 
With  fearful  bloody  ifluc  arbitrate*       Shni.jh 
To  judge  of- — 

Yet  where  an  equal  poifc  of  hope  and  fcir 
Does  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear,  y--' 

(2.)  »  7> Arbitrate,  v.  «•    To  give  ;^^>* 

jneut.— 


A    R    B  f    3^7    )  A    R    B 

nfnt.— Itdid  arbitrate  m^w  the  fevcral  reports  of    It  has  a  caftlc  built  by  the  Romans,  andjis  un4er 
ic\  it.  not  like  a  drowfy  judge,  only  hearing,  but    the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bilhop  of  Conftatice.    In 

time  of  war,  the  Swifs  have  a  right  to  puf  In 
a  garrifon.  The  Popiih  arid  Proteftant  religions 
are  equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  is  Gtuatcd  %  miles 
N.  of  St  GaU,  and  12  S.  £.  of  Conltance.  Long. 
9.  30.  E.  Lat.  4.  ^8.  N. 

(1.)  ARBOR,  m  botany,  a  tree.  Trees  are  by 
Linnzus  clafled  in  the  feventh  family  of  the  vegfc- 
table  kingdom,  and  are  diftinguiflitd  from  ihrubs 
in  that  their  flems  come  up  with  buds  on  tjiem ; 
but  this  diftindHon  holds  not  univeHally,  thcix;  be- 
ing rarely  any  buds  oh  the  lai:gc  ttecs  uj  India.  " 

(3.)  Arbor,  in  chcmifiry,  or  arbor  f  hilosck 
PHiCA,  is  a  name  common  to  feveral  metalline 
cryftallizations ;  thus  called  from  their  ramifica- 
tiona  refc^bling  a  tree.  Alberts  Magnus  is  fei<| 
to  have  produced  a  ti:ce,  before  the  King  of  France 
t-r'led,  a>  it  could  have  been  by  the  agreement  of  While  he  fat  at  dinner.  ITiis  paiTed  at  that  time 
thfpanicsyorjttdgmcjst  of  acouit  ofjuftice.  See    for  a  palingeneliai  or  refufcitatign ;  but  it  may 

wore  naturally  be  referred  to  the  fpecies  of  gcr- 


nifj  dircding  their  verdiA.  South 

(i.)  ♦  ARBITRATION.  «./.  [ftom  arBitror, 
Lit.]  The  determination  of  a  caufe  by  a  judge 
mutuaHf  agreed  on  by  the  parties  contending. ' 

fi.)  AasiTRATioN,  IP  law,  is  where  the  par- 
tits  injuring  and  injured,  fubmit  all  matters  in  dif- 
pjte,  concaning  any  perfonal  chattels  or  perfonal 
vroag,  to  the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  or 
arbitrators ;  who  are  to  decide  the  controverfy : 
:nd  if  thef  do  not  agree,  it  is  ufual  to  add,  that 
JQJlhcr  pcrfon  be  caHcd  in  as  umpire,  {imperator  or 
tr^Wf)  to  whofe  fole  judgment  it  19  then  referred. 
Sooif rimes  there  are  only  one  arbitrator  originally 
spp ointcd.  This  decifionj  in  any  of  thefc  cafes, 
H  chilled  an  award.  And  thereby  the  queftion  is 
»» hWy  determined,  and  the  right  transferred  or 


•  ARBITRATOR. »./ [from  arA/Vrtf/^.]  i.An 

K*r3ordinary  judge  between  party  and  party, 

chuicn  by  their  mutual  corifent.  Co^el, —  * 

Be  a  ^ood  foldier,  or  upright  truflee, 

An  arhurutor  from  corruption  free.       Drjden* 

y  A  ^ov^mor  ;  a  prefident. — 

Though  heav*n  be  (hut. 
And  hcav'n's  high  arbitrator  fit  fccure 
b  ois  o^n  itrength,  this  place  may  be  expps'd* 

Milton, 
>  He  that  has  the  power  of  prefcribing  to  o- 
6'r^  wr-ithout  limit  or  controuL— Another  Blen- 
Ic  n  or  Ramillies  witt  make  the  confederates  maf- 
tcr  of  their  own  terms,  and  arbitrators  of  a  perxc. 
/t'yoa  on  the  State  oj  the  Han    4.  The  deter- 
•^•j'r;  he  that  pyts  an  end  to  any  ajtfair. — 
B'Jt  njw  the  arbitrator  of  dcfpairs, 
J'lft  df  ath,  kind  umpire  of  man's  miferies, 
V/iih  fnxct  enlargement  doth  difinifs  me  hence. 

}ShakeJ^. 
The  end  cro\i'ns  all  j 
At"!  that  old  common  arbitrator ^  time, 
\ufl  one  dav  end  it.  Sbak/J^, 

*  ARBITRJEMENT.  a./,  [from  arbitrary  Lat.] 


minations  by  cryftallization. 

(3.)  AkBOR,  in  mechanics,  tbe  principal  part  of 
a  machine,  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft ;  alio 
the  axis  or  fpindle  on  which  a  machine  turns,  a^s 
llie  arbor  of  a  crane,  windmitf,  &c. 

*  ARBOR ARY.  adj.  [arboranusy  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  tree.  Di3,  ,  - 

ARBOR  dian'^,  or  arbor  lvna,  a  kind  of 
cryftallization,  in  which  aquafortis  incorporated 
with  filver  and  mercury,  being  put  in  water,  ex- 
pands and  (hoots  itfelf  into  an  appearance  of  .a 
tree,  with  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers.  See 
Chemistry,  IvDFx. 

•  ARBOREOUS,  adj.  [<?r^orm,  I^t.]  i.  Be- 
longing to  trees ;  conftituting  a  tree. — A  grain  of 
muftard  becomes  arboreous.  Bro<wn,  a.  A  term 
in  botany,  to  diftinguifh  fudi  fungufes  or  moftes 
as  grow  upon  trees,  from  thofe  that  grow  on  the 
ground.  ^ii»cy, — They  fpeak  properly,  who  make 
it  an  arboreoru  excrefcencc,  or  rather  a  fupcrplant 
bred  of  a  vifdous  and  fuperiluous  lopp,  which  the 
bee  itfelf  cannot  aiBmulatc.  Brown's  ruf.  Err. 

ARBORESCENT,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
objeds  as  refen^ble  trees,  or  that  grow  up  in  the 


J-i)tciuon;  determination. — I  know  the  knight    form  of  trees.    See  Arbor. 

fii'ccnfed  againft  yon,  even  to  a  mortal  arbitrc"       Arborescent  star-fish,  in  zoology, a  fpecie^ 

^-^^'t  but  nothing  of  the  circumttance  more,    ofafterias.    See  Asterias. 


'  We  of  the  offending  fide 
Mjfl  keep  aloof  froni  ftrid  arbitrement.  Sbak. 
^A'nI  was  granted,  and  the  -quarrel  brought  to  the 
^'ttnvuni  of  thtf  fword.  HapwbrJ.  ».  Compro- 
J" :^.— Lukewarm  perfons  think  they  may  acconi- 
^'iiic  p(HDts  of  reh'gion  by  middle  ways,  an4 
•■'^^  reconcilements ;  as  if  they  would  make  an 
»^'trrment  between  God  and  man.  Bacon* 
ARBLASTER,  a  crofs4)ow.  Chauc. 


•  ARBORET.  «./-  [arbor,  Lat.  a  tree.]  A  fiii«Il 
txtt  or  ihrubl 

No  arboret  with  painted  bloflbms  dreft. 
And  fmelling  fweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found, 
To  bud  out  fur,  and  her  fweet  iinells  throw  a^ 
around.  Fai/y  ^ueen. 

Now  hid,  now  feen, 
Amon^  thick  woven  drborets,  and  flow'rf^ 
Imbroider'd  on  each  bank.  Mik$n!, 

ARBOR  GENEALOGiCA,  tTCC  of  gcpcalogy,  or 


ARBOGA,  an  ancient  and  neat  inland  town  of  conlanguinity,  lignifies  a  lineage  drawn  out  under 

^"c'lcn,  in  Weftmania,  feated  oh  the  Storae,  a  the  refemblance  of  root,' ftock,  branches,  Slc 

'''  i  above,  where  it  fall  s  into  the  Maerlcr  Lake,  ARBORHERM£Tis,f.f.thc  tree  of  herraes,  among 

ti  JTiiics  W,  of  Stockholm.  chcmiJls,  a procefs  of  the  re\'i vjfication  of  mercury. 

,  ARBOIS,  a  iinall  populous  town  of  France,  In  ARBOKIBONZES,  in  rhodem  hiftory,  pricft« 

1'^  depaitment  of  Jura,  famous  for  its  wines,  of  Japan,  who  live  an  erratic  life,  and  lubfift  on 

r  >>  (ituatetl  18  miles  S.  £.  of  Dole,  and  aa  S.  W.  alms.      They  dwell  in  caverns,  and  cover  their 

u  Kcl^n^on.    Long.  5.  40.  E.  Lat.  46. 55.  N.  heads  with  bonnets  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

^  Ai\BON,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  on  ARBORIS  pecten.    SeePECXEN. 

U  i.  baaks  of  the  lake  of  Conftance,  in  Thui^aw.  •  ARBQRIST.  n.f.  [arborifie,  F^  from  arbor^ 

Ccc4  'a 


A    R    B                (    388    )  A    R    B 

Alfrpc]    Anaturalift  who  makes  trees  his  ftudy.  i.  Arbours,  ,  artificial,  and  cabinets  are 

]papTae  nature  of  the  mulberry,  which  the  arkorifis  made  of  lattice  work,  borne  up  by  ftandards,c:o&- 

xjblerve  to  be  long  in  the  begetting  his  buds  ;  but  rails,  circles,  and  arches  of  iron.    For  thetc  ar- 

t he  cold  fcafons  being  paft,  he  (hoots  tiiemall out  boars,  they  ufe  fniall  fillets  of  oak,  which  be- 

in  a  night.  HofwePj  Voial  Foreji,  hig  planted,  and  "made  ftraight,  arc  wrought  in 

ARBOR  JUD*,  a  tree,  fo  named  by  fome  bo-  chequers,  and  fallened  with  wire, 

tanifts,  wh/jfuppofedittobeof  thatkindonwhith  2.  Arbours,  Natural,  gre  fonncd  only  tf 

Judfas  hanged  nimfelf.  the  branches  of  trees,  interwoven  artfully,  and 


Arbor  LVNiE.    See  Arbor  dian/c. 

(t.)  Arbor  martis,  in  cWmijl^y,  is  a  germi- 
nation of  iron,  ^fembling  a  natural  plant.  'It  is 
the  invention  of  the  younger  Leinery.  t)n  a  dif- 
iblution  of  iron  filings  in  Ipirit  of  nitre  contained 
'5n  a  glafs,  he  poured  oil  of  tartar  ^<rr  deliquiunf : 
upon  this  the  liquor  foon  fwelled  very  conndcrably, 
4thoug[h  with  very  little  fermentation  ;  and  no  fbon- 
er  at  reft  than  there  branches  idhcring  to  the  fur- 
l^ace  of  the  glafs,  which,  continuing  to  grow,  at 
length  covered  it  all  over.  The  iPorm  of  the  branches 
was'fo  perfed,  that  one  might  even  difcovera 
lund'of  leaves  and  flowers  thereon; 


home  up  by  a  ftrong  lattice-work,  poles,  hoops, 
&c.  which  make  galleries;  halls,  porticoes,  and 
green  villas,  iiatun^Iy  covered.  The  trees  whf:^ 
with  tTiefe  arbours  are  formed,  are  ufu^lly  tht  k^ 
male  elm,  or  lime-tree ;  becaufc  thej  eafily  yield, 
and,  by  their  great  quantity  of  fm^ll  t)ougbs,f3na 
a  thick  brufh-wood ;  the  lower  parts  are  ufstil!y 
filled  up  wfth  horn  Warns,  honeyfuckles,  jafcikts, 
&c.     .^*      • 

'  *  Arbour  vin  e.  A  fpecies  of  bind  weed ;  v!ikib 
fee. 


I 


"  (i.)  ARBROATH,  a  parilh  of  Scotland  infoi 
faifliire,  comprehending  little  more  than  the  tov^ij, 
(aO  Arbor  ma|ii'is,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  ap-    (See  No  d.)  and  containing  4676  inhabiunts,  ia 
lied  to  coral,  bccaufe  it  grows  like  a  tree  in.  the     1792,  of  \»hich  only  131  belonged  to  thccouotrt 


ea. 


part.  There  arc  5  ?  7  nriore  females  than  malfs 
it.  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy.  Many  liv^ 
to  70  and  go,  and  fome  ^bovc  90  years  of  ^%t.' 
Mr  Gleig  njjentions  two  pcrfons  of  96  aid  97, 
live  in  1794I    The  foil  is  various.'  j 

.  .  (3.)  ARB|t.0AT4i,'a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  \\ 
miles  fi-om  Dundee,  andia  from  Montrofe.  S«^ 


ARBOROUS.  adj.  [from  arhor^  Lat.]    Bc- 
ionging  to  a  tree. 

From  under  fhady  arhorous  roof 

Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  fight 

Of  day-fpring,  and  the  fun.'  Milton^ 

Arbor  philosophica.   See  Arbor,  J  a. 

Arbor  poiIphyrianA)  among  the  fchoolmcn,  Aberbrotkick.  •  To  the  defcription  already  gj 
a  fanciful  literary'  figure,  conllfting  of  three  co-  ven  under  that  article,  we  (hsttl  add  a  few  pJi^ 
lams  of  words  ;  the  middlemoft  whereof  contains  culars  from  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  St^tiltical  Accouit 
the  feries  of  genet  a  and  fpecies,  and  bears  anaiogy  narrated  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Gleig.  It  is  govcnt< 
'to  the  trunk;  and  the  extremes,  containing  the  by  a  provoftV  2  bailies,"  and  16  counfcllors ;  iflj 
difFcrcnccs,  to  the  branches  of  a  tree.    Thus,  tf.^.    has  7  incorporated  trades.'  Previous  to  17.* ^»^ 


Greeks. 

Rational  ani- 
mals. 

Animate  bo- 
dies. 

Thinking  fub-  BODY. 
•  'itanccs.   .  . 


So  CRATE  3, 

Antoninus,  &c.  Romans. 
MAN.  Irrational  ani- 

•    mals. 
ANIMAL.  Inanimate  bo- 

..  '    dies. 

Extended  fub- 
ftances.     • 


had  hardly  any  commerce,  biit  in  Nof.  1791,  ^ 
manufadures  of  Ofnabiu-ghs  and  brown  Vj^ 
(gr  one  year  oriy,  amounted  to  1,05 5, .^03  yii-»^ 
valued  at  L. 39,660:  a:  ipd;  and  the  feil  clcq 
manufadture,  jn  which  abqut  5po  looms  arc  cai 
ployed,  produces  annually  afout  as  mufib.  ft 
^nual  imports  of  flax  and  hempfeed  are  ^^j 
700  and  800  tons ;  of  wood  and  iron  abcB 
L.  4000:  of  linte  fhclls  about  18,000  bolls,  and« 


SUBSTANCE. 

I    Arbor  sciEN  vii€,  a  general  fcheme  of  fcicncc.  ^oals  about  7000  totis,    It  h^s  a  tan  yard,  wbcrt 

Arbor  vine:  '  See  Convolvulus.               ,  In  hides  are  tanried,   to  the  vidue  gf  L.:(0 

Arbor  v!T-«.  , See  Thuya.    .  yearly;  aitd  34  veflels,' which  carry  1050  tc-aj 

(I.)  *  ARBOUR. '«./.  [from  arbor^  Lat.  a  tree.]  bcfules  filhing  boats.    The  number  of  its  inh^N 

A  bower;  a  place  covered  with  green  branches  df  tant^,  ii)  1792,  was  exa^ftly  5183,  but  of  tlcid 

Jrees. — Nay,  you  (li all  fee  mine  orchard,  where,  638  belonged  to  the  parifh  of  St  Vigean'>,H 

in  an  arbour,  we  will  cat  a  laft.  year's,  pippcn  of  which  Arbroath    was  formerly  conjoined,    fl 

jny  own  graffrng.  Sbakefpcare, — '    .  X781,  the  town  was  threatened  to  be  deftroyc^  H 

Let  iis  divide  our  labours  iljiou,  where  choice  Capt.  Fall,  of  the  .Fearnought,  French  privairtj 

Leads  thee,  or  where  molt  needs,  whctpcf  to  unlefs  the  magiftrates  would  give  L.  30,000  for  J 

wind     •'•                                       '  ranfom."     Thty,    however,    fook  fuch  prJ<in 

The  woodbine  round  this  arbour^  or  diredt  fteps,  by  arming  the  inhabitants',  and  procunry 

The  duping  ivy  where  to  cHmb.            Milton,  military  aid  from   Montrofe,    that  Fali  at  \A 

For  noon-day's  heat  ijrc  cXo'^fir  arbours  made,  (liekred  off,  without  doing  farther  damage,  jN 

And  tor  frefh  ev'ning  air  the  op'ner  gladel .  knoekinjj  down  a  few  chimney  tons,  althoupJ  g 

•     ■                                  '     ^     Drjderf.  fired  Ted  hot  balls  foi*  a  confiderabJe  time  upt'n.t 

(IT.)  Arbour,  jn  gardening,  a  kind  of  ihady  To  prevent  fuch  infulls  in  future,  a  battcrv^' 

bower,  formerly  in  great  efteem  ;  but  of  late  re-  feeen  ereded,  mounting  6  twelve  jpounders,  on  i  ■• 

jeded  on  account  of  its  being  damp  and  unwhole-  Ballaft  Hill,  wliich  hds  a  complete  conmusdiS 

fome.    To  prevent  this,  arbours  fliould  have  o-  the  Bay. 

penings  to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  as  well  as  of  ,  ARBURG,  or  Aarburg,  a  town  of  S;vrt2er 

the  rays  of  the  fun.    Thty  are  diltinguiihijd  ipto  land,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar.   li ' 

♦w/uru/and  arif/iCiai,                                *-  UntM,  but  very  ftrong,  being  (cited  oa  2  rxt 
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and  deffnd^d  by  a  good  foiti'  fs  cut  out  of  the  is  IC4I9  which  is  exactly  one  more,  than  it  was  in 

rovk.    Long.  17.  55.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N.  I774- 

ARBURY,  the  name  of  3  Engliih  villages;  viz.'  (3.)  Arbuthnot,  a  fmall  village  in  the  above 

I.  near  Cambridge :    1.  in  Hcrtfordihire,  near  parifh,  (No  a.)  which  contains  only  ao  houfeSy 

AihwcII :  and,  3.  in  Warwicklhirc,  near  Nunea-  moftly  occupied  by  tradcfmen. 

ton.  UO   Arbuthnot,  John,  M.  D.  was  born  in 

•ARBUSCLE.   jf.  /    [arbufcu/ay   Lat.]     Any  the  parifh  of  Arbuthnot,  (See  No  a.)  and  wai 

fetit  fhrub.  I):3,  educated  and*  graduated  at  Aberdeen.    He  wai 

ARBQSCULA  is  ufed  by  Bradley,  to  denote  a  the  fon  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  epifcopal  mini- 

dft.^rf  tree,  above  the  rank  of  ihrubs,  but  below  iter  of  that  parifh,  who  was  deprived  f6r  non- 

Lhjt  of  trees  f"ch,  r.  j^.  as  the  elder.  conformity,  in  1-689.     The  difficulties  ip  whici 

ARBUSTrN£,  ftirubby,  or  like  fhrubs.  his  family  was  involved,  on  account  of  their  pO- 

ARBUSTIVA,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  litical  pnndples,  determined  him  to  go  to  Lon- 

intiy?  Fragmenta  Metbotii  Naturatis  of  Xinnxus.  don,  where  for  fome  time  he  taught  mathematic^; 

ARBU^nVJS,  vines  faftencd  to  trees.     Syec  and  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  publifhed  his 

out  article.  Examination  of  Dr  Woodward* j'  Account  of  the 

ARBUSTUM  implies  a  number  of  trees  pbnt-  Deluge.  This  tra<2,  jvhich  abounded  with  learn- 
ed fur  the  lake  of  the  fruit.  The  word  was  more  ing  and  good  fenfe,  made  him  known.  He  pub- 
DccuL.L-ly  applied  to  a  plac^  planted  with  trees  lifted  foon  after,  his  Ejpiy  on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Ma^ 
fcr  Qftcning  vines  to,  which  are  hence  called  by  thematia.  In  the  proieffion  of  phyfic,  he  advan- 
Cclumella  arbujl'rvar.  Arbuftum  is  fometimes  af-  ced  by  (low  but  fure  degrees ;  and  his  reputation 
h  ufed  to  denote  an  orchard,  or  field  wherein  in  it,  was  at  length  fully  eft:ibli(h^d,  by  a  fuccefs- 
trcri  arc  planted  at  fuch  diftance  that  tliere  is  ful  cure  which  he  peiformtd  on  fVince  Gcoi^e  of 
iDom  for  ploughing  and  growing  com  between.  Denmark.      Queen  Anne,  in  confequence  of  it> 

•AHBuTE.  «. /.  [arbutujy  Lat.j     Arbu'ey  or  appointed  him  one  of  her  phyficians  in  ordinary, 

trwlKrry  tree,  grows  common  in  Ireland.    It  is  in  1709;  and,  fome  years  before  this,  his  exten- 

ii^cult  to  be  raiiM  from  the  feeds,  but  may  be  five  knowledge  had  procured  his  admiffion  into 

pr-pigated  by  layers.    It  grows  to  a  goodly  tree,  the  Royal  Society     His  talents  and  worth  werie 

0'>jre8  our  climate,  unlefs  the  weather  be  very  his  ftrongeft  recommendations  to  men  of  wit  and 

jlrtre,  and  makes  beautiful  hedges.   Mortiner^s  learning ;  and  he  entered  into  particular  conncc- 

fijbmtdry.                                                     '  tion  with  Pope  and  Swift,  with  whom  he  joineii 

Rough  orbute  Hips  into  a  hazel  bough  in  publiftiing  feveral  volumes  of  mifcellanies ;  *- 

.  .Vre  oft  ingrafted  ;  and  good  apples  grow  mong  which  are  the  well  known  Memoirs  ofMat» 

Out  of  a  plain  tree  ftock.                May's  Plr^il,  tinus  Scriblerust   a  fatire  of  infinite  humour,  on 

;  ARBUTHIE,    a  diilrid  of  Scotland,   in  the  the  abufes  of  human  learning.    In  1715,  he  alTift* 

teinty  of  Mcarns.  cd  Pope  and  Gay  in  the  Three  Hours  after  Marm 

\  ;i.)  ARBUTHNOT,  Alexander,   principal  of  riage  ;    a    dramatic    performance,    which    wat 

^  uriwrfity  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  reign  of  James  brought  upon  the  ftagc  without  fucccfe.  In  lyaj^ 

TI.  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1538.     He  ftudied  he  pubhfh.d  Tables  of  ancient  Coinsj  Weights^  and 

firtl  at  Aberdeen;  and  was  afterwards  fent  over  Meafures ;  a  work  of  great  ufe  and  real  erudition. 

t»  France,  where,  under  the  famous  Cujacjus,  he  In  173a,  his  valuable  trad  concerning  The  Nature 

Applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law.    In  1563,  here-  and  Choice  of '  Aliments  appeared;   which,  the 

ttirntd  to  Scotland,  and  took  orders..    In  1568,  year  after,  was  followed  by  his  remarks  on  The 

kc  '.v  ,  appointed  minifter  of  Arbuthnot  and  Lo-  %fcSs  of  Air  on  human  Bodies,    A  conftitutional 

r-Buchan ;  and  in  1569,  made  principal  of  the  afthma  had  diftrefled  him  at  different  periods  of 

iiir^''s  College  at  Aberdeen.    In  the  general  af-  his  life,  and  proved  fatal  to  him  in  1734.    Dr  Ar» 

i^xbly  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  in  1573  and  buthnot  appears  to  have  been  in  all  rcfpecfts  a 

If/:,  he  was  chofcn  moilerator;  and,  to  the  end  moft  accomplilhed  and  amiable  perfon.    He  has 

of  his  life,  was  an  a<5tiye  fupporter  of  the  reform-  fhowed  himfelf'  equal  to  any  of  his  cotempora^ 

«i  religion.    He  died  m  1583,  in  the  45th  year  of  ries  in  wit  and  leammg,  and  he  was  fuperior  to 

^s  a^ ;  and  was  buried  in  the  College  Church  moft  men  in  the  moral  duties  of  life,  in  ads  of 

ot  Aberdeen.     We  are  told,  in  the  Biographia,  humanity  and  benevolence.     His  letter  to  Mr 

t^-it  he  was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  a  Pope,  written  as  it  were  upon  his  death  bed,  and 

Biithematician,  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  and  a  phyfi-  which  no  one  can  read  without  emotion,  difco« 

^"iTi.    He  wrote  Omtiones  de  Origtne  ^  Dignita-  vers  fuch  a  noble  fortitude  of  mind  at  the  ap» 

^' /mi,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  157a,  4to.    His  proach  of  his  diflblution,  as  could  be  infpired  on- 

ccjtrmp^jrary  Thomas  Maitland  wrote  a  copy  of  fy  by  a  clear  confcience,  and  the  calm  rctrofpedk 

Litin  voics  on  the  publication  of  this  book:  they  of  an  uninterrupted  courfc  of  virtue.    In  I75i» 

^"c  printed  in  the  Detic.  Poetar.  Scot.   He  publilh-  came  out;  in  two  vols.  8vo.  printed  at  Glafgow, 

c^  tiuchanan's  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  1581.       •  The  mifceJ.'ancoM  IVorks  of  the  late  Dr  Arbuthnot f 

;:.)  AjLBUTHNOT,    a  parifh  of  Scotbnd,   in  which  are  faid  to  compiehend,  with  what  is  in- 

Mrirns-ihirc, ancientJy  called  Aberbuthenoth',  ferted  in  Svsdft's  Mifcellanies,  all  the  pieces  of  wit 

lisout  6  miles  in  length,  and  3  in  breadth.    The  and  humour,  of  this  adgiirable  author. 

foilU  various,  and  the  climate  healthy,  tholigh  ARBUTUS,  the  bTKAWBiRRY  tree:  A  gc- 

Wt-t.    By  the  exertions  of  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury,  a-  nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dc- 

piculturc  is  much  improved,  and  the  value  of  the  canuria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 

Uavi  inaeafcd  fourfold.    The  prcfcnt  population  ranLing  under  the  x8th  order,  bicomes.    The  ca- 
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JfX  is  £vid«di  into  s  parts ;  the  ooroHa  is  ovated ;  The  matiner  and  nature  of  the  fruit,  which  !o( 

and  the  fruit  is  a  berry  with  5  cells.    Tlicre  are  5  like  very  large  red  ftrawberries,  give  it  ai-' )  2  * 

ipecies :  viz.  giilar  and  delightful  look  ;  and  this  is  bet^hti 

I.  ARBC/TtTS  A  CADI  EM  SIS,  ft  native  of  Acadia,  as  they  appear  all  over  the  tree  among  the  J; 

n.  Arbutus  alpina,  or  mountain  straw-  ers;  tor  that  is  the  time  of  its  being  ripe,  ^ 

3ER.RY  TREE,  a  native  of  Britain.  the  flowers  for  the  fucceeding  crop  are  fuliv 

III.  Arjbutus  andrachne,  or  the^RiENTAt  The  flowers  themfelves  make  no  great  h. 

strawberry  tree  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  grows  they  are  of*  kind  of  whitifti  yellow  colour-,  a; 

plentifully  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft ;  vhere  the  are  fuccecded  by  the  abovcmentioncd  Unv^^i^r 

natives  ufe  it  for  various  puipofes.    It  grows  to  a  fruit,  which  require  a  year  to  arrive  at  thfir  tj 

very  laigc  fize.   The  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  near-  turity  and  colour.    The  flowers  of  the  tirft  i- 

ly  of  the  fame  figure  as  the  arbutus  unedo^  (See  are  larger  than  thofc  of  the  fccond ;  and  rht-  ft 

JSTo  IV.)  though  they  are  larger,  and  have  their  is  oval,  and  much  laiger  than  our  common  xt 

edges  undivided.    The  flowers  grQw  like  the  o-  Jet  ftrawberry. 

ther  forts;  are  of  the  famecolouf;  and  fucceed-       (3.)  Arbutus  une2k>,  the  RED-rto^vi'?* 

€d  by  large,  oval,  fcarlet  fruit.    The  andrachne  differs  in  no  refped  from  the  common  fort,  crJv.^ 

may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  u-  flowers  are  red,  and  thefe  conftitute  a  nn-^ 

nedo :  But  the  plants  muft  be  preferved  in  pots  from  the  other  forts  of  flowers ;  but  the  ci.r/ja 

for  3  or  4  years,  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength  ;  is  not  fo  great  between  their  fruit  ami  thcin  ^> 

and  may  be  then  planted  in  a  warm  fltuation,  and  the  other  forts,  their  colour  approaching  tuc  r- 

on  a  dry  foil,  for  this  fpecies  will  not*  thrive  o^  to  a  famenefs. 
ivct  ground.  (4.J  Arbutus  ukedo,  the  round-trtt*] 

rV.  Arbutus  unedo,  or  common  ftrawber-  has. pitcher  fliaped  flowers,  which  are  fucce:(Ad( 

ry  tree,  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland ;  a  round  fear  let  fruit,  as  wide  as  theyiarc  \ov^\:i 

and  is  now  Very  common  in  the  Britifli  gardens,  this  is  all  the  difference  between  this  and  th.  6 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  four  varieties,  viz.  The  long  fruited  forf, 

oblong  fruited,  the  round  fruited,  the  red  flower-        ($>)  Arbutus  unedo,  culture  of  thf. 

cd,  and  the  4oublc  bloffomed.    Ope  defcription  the  above  varieties  thrive  bell  in  a  wtt  foil, 

is  nearly  common  to  them  all ;  and  their  inconfi-  are  feldom  hurt  by  hard  winters,  though 

derable  variation  is  almod  fufiiciently  iiiown  in  young  and  ):ender  branches  are  often  dcfiroyed 

their  refpe^ive  appellations.  froft  ;  but,  however  dpid  the  trees  may  appti 

(i.)  Arbutus  unedo,  the  double  blos-  they  ought  always  to  be  fuffered  to  rtm/in  tt 

SOMED,  differs  from  the  Others,  only  in  that  the  following  fiunmer  fhows  what  are  IrviTip  and  wU 

flowers  are  double;  but  this  difference  is  fo  incon-  are  dead.    The  method  of  propagatinc;  the  vi'ii 

fiderable,  that  it  will  not  be  feen  without  looking  ties  of  the  unedo  is  by  layers  and  cuttings :  d 

into  the  flower;  and  even  theii  the  double.nefs  will  fpecies  itfelf  may  be  raifed  from  feed. — 1. 1  ^f  ( 

appear  fo  trifling  as  fcarcely  to  merit  notice;  fo  peration  by  layers  muft  be  pcrfornied  on  li 

that  a  plant  or  two,  to  hav^  it  faid,  that  the  col-  youngeft  twigs ;  and  in  fcwne  foils  they  will  fml 

ledion  is  not  without  it,  will  be  fuflicient.    Wei-  root  pretty  freely,  whilft  in  others  they  can  h.'J<l 

thcrought  any  more  to  be  admitted;  for  they  will  ly  be  made  to  grow  at  all:  But  until  t^ty  h^v 

.not  produce  the  fame  plenty  of  fruit,  which  con-  lain  two  furomers,  they  need  fcarcely  be  lotls 

ftitutcs  the  chief  property  or  thefe  trees,  as  the  for.   When  the  roots  are  ftruck,  the  layers  flioui 

fingle  forts.  be  carefully  taken  off  in  the  fpring,  and  plart^^ 

(».)  Arbutus  unedo,  the  oblon-q-fruit-  in  feparate  pots;  and  after  weU'watcring  ih^ 

ED,  grows  to  be  a  middle  fized  tree  in  fome  coun-  they  Ihould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  an  hci 

tries ;  for  >ve  read  of  the  large  tifes  its  y/ood  has  bed,  and  this  will  fet  them  forward  ;  for  withe  i 

been  applied  to;  fuch  as,   ^rbutea  crkus^  &c.  this  aflSftancc  many  of  the  layers  will  be  Kfl- 

Arbutean  harrows,  &c.    With  us  it  may  be  kept  fince  they  are  difficult  plants  to  make  grow.  A? 

down  to  any  fize.    The  main  ftems  are  covere4  ter  the  hotbed  has  forced  the  feeds  into  a  ftate  * 

with  a  light  brown  bark,  rough,  and  falling,  vegetation,  the  pots  may  be  taken  out,  and  pJu* 

The  younger  branches  are  of  a  kind  of  purple  co*  ged  up  to  the  rims  in  fome  natural  mould,  to  kcc? 

lour,  whilft  the  laft  year's  ftioots  are  of  a  fine  red,  them  cool  and  moift ;  and  here  they  may  ftira 

and  a  little  hairy.   The  leaves  grow  alternately  on  for  two  or  three  years,  or  longer,  if  the  pots  -*« 


colour.    They  are  fmooth,  and  beautifully  ferra-    pots  hanging  to  the  roots ;  and  haring  prcpf^ 
ted.    Their  upper  furface  (as  in  moft  trees)  is  of    holes  made  ready,  they  may  be  planted  in  tJitcit 


prcfcnts  itfelf  to  confideration  is  fingu-  tliem  will  grow.    As  the  plai  _ 

jar :  The  time  of  its  flowering  will  be  in  Novem-  will  be  rather  tender  by  being  forced  in  the  ^j^^ 

bcr  and  December ;  when  it  is  rather  fingular  to  bed,  it  will  be  neccffaiy  to  remove  them  '^''^^}^\ 

fee  a  tree  in  the  open  ground  in  full  blow ;  and  grecnhoufe,  or  to  place  them  under  a  hoi?-^" 

the  fruit  ripens  by  that  tilne  twelvemonth  after,  nrame  during  the  firft  winter :  and  after  tb'*  ^^ 


td  atr  Itiera.    mbRd  couiKiy.  n-^toiftnTDrthdrprUn- 
rtfltlntaro^    aBdaioanl  ThrTHvrvlhF  (irflwbo  hid  a  ^rv 

nJirnilMiL  One    Artuui  «  the  E.  br  Arg«  aai  Itumii  by 
nuft  intirbnTlj<  flb.    MtOMi  DB  Ibe  S.  wd  Elit  ■■■  (hr  Vr.    AnW- 

qmily  of  wU^  ■&    t«AivfitlhiiwBtiIq]n-tbatB«T«m6iiitD(Sr. 
ivt.L    Brfldn*  no.    In  tedn'i  tbu  that  wtir  few  cftkt  itnurrau 

lrn«<rteTlowiia    nciiMlT  Ei>l--d  JMyjS.  Aim  PiU%»,  irin 
cipilii.  inJ  ftm-SiA-    II  a  ■on  iJInl  Tm- 

._ iS-iHi^ 

^riai  Bau.    fofr.       AKC£  CD 
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arcbdeacon,  on  account  of  his  havmg  the  euftody  and  Calii(lo»  who  was  turned  into  a  Ihc  bear  V] 

•f  the  church's  cheft,  or  treafure.  Juno. 

ARCANA.    See  Arcanum,  N^  I.  .  ARCBOUTANT,  [from  are^  and  ^Ti^vr,  to  a 

ARCANGIS,  in  the  Turkish  armies,  an  infc-  but,  Fr.]    in  building,  an  arched  buttrcls.    Sc 

rior  kind  of  infantry,  which  fcrve  ?i%  enfans  per^  Buttress. 


dusy  and  to  harrafs  and  pillage  the  enemy's  fron- 
tiers. The  Arcangis  are  an  order  inferior  to  the 
Janiferies;  and  wher/  any  of  them  diftinguifti 
themfeWesy  are  ufually  preferred  into  the  Janifa 


ARCE.    See  Arcanum,  No.  III. 

ARCEN-BARROIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  th 
department  of  Cote-d'Or,  fcatcd  on  the  An  :»*, 
IS  miles  N.  of  Dijon,  and  13  N.  W.  of  Lan;.Tit 


Ties  order.   They  have  no  pay,  but  fublift  on  their  Long.  5.  7.  E.  Lat.  47.  55.  N. 

plunder.  ARCES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmei 

ARCANNA,  a  kind  of  red  chalk,  called  by  of  Lower  Cbarente. 
yhyfiologifts  rubrica  fabrilisf  as  being  ufod   by         ARCESILAUS,   a  celebrated   Greek   phileft 

carpenters,  to  colour  their  lines,  for  marking  tim-  pher,  bom  at  Pitanc,  in  Eolis,  about  A.  A.  C.  ;cc 

bcr,  &c.  He  founded  the  academy,  called  the  frconS /:"^, 

(I.)  •  ARCANUM,  n,  f,  in  the  plural  arcana.  He  was  a  man  of  great  enidition,  and  wdi  nrfsi 

A  Latin  word  fignifying  a  fecret.  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.    He  was  rtrr^ir'^ 

(U.)  Arcanum,  among  phyficians,  any  reme-  able  for  the  feverity  of  his  criticifms ;  but  kr.r 


dy,  tfte  preparation  of  which  is  induftnoufly  con- 
cealed, in  order  to  enhance  its  value.    There  are 


how  to  accommodate  himfdf  to  the  agc^and  p-i 

fue  the  allurements  of  plcafure.    He  had  a  crt^ 




alfo  (landing  officinal  compofitions  under  this  de-    number  of  difciples.    His  dodrincs  were  c:t:crei 
nomination ;  fuch  as,  in  feveral  refpe^s  from  thofe  of  the  ancient  fch^^c 

I.  Arcanum  cor  all  in  um,  a  preparation  of    and  perhaps  he  was  led  into  this  divcrfity  of  op 


ted  precipitate ;  made  by  repeatedly  diitilling  it 
with  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  till  a  fine  red  powder  be 
procured,  which  being  boiled,  the  water  poured 
off,  and  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  put  to  the  pow- 
der ;  two  or  three  cohobations  are  made ;  which 
leave  a  powder,  faid  to  be  of  ufe  in  the  gout, 
dropfy,  fcurvy,  &c.  operates  chiefly  by  ftool. 

a.  Arcanum  duplicatum,  or  double  fecret, 
is  prepared  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  aqua  fortis, 
by  diJTolving  it  in  hot  water,  filtrating^  and  eva- 
porating it  to  a  cuticle;  and  then  leaving  it  to 
ihoot.  It  is  extolled  as  a  diuretic,  and  fudori- 
fic. — The  recipe  was  purchafed  at  the  expence 


nions  by  many  capital  errors  in  the  ancient  fchix 
fuch  as  the  incredible  arrogance  of  the  dogmatift 
who  pretended  to  aiTign  caufcs  for  all  tilings ;  tl 
myfteri  .ms  air  they  had  thrown  upon  the  do^i 
of  ideas ;  the  entirely  difcarding  the  tcftimonv  1 
the  fenfes ;  the  objections  of  the  Pyrrhonlfts,  il 
now  began  to  broach  their  opinions ;  the  powc 
fill  oppofition  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  w! 
difcovered  the  feeble  parts  of  the  academic  pJii 
fophy.  Thefe  might  have  given  caufe  to  refar 
the  ancient  fchool,  and  to  found  a  new  one.  H 
middle  fchool,  therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  pd 
ciple,  that  we  could  know  nothing,  nor  even  j 


of  500  dollars,  by  that  great  virtuofo  the  duke  of    fure  ourfclves  of  the  certainty  of  this  pciitir 


Holftein.  Schroder,  that  prince's  phyfician,  writes 
wonders  of  its  great  ufes  m  hypochondriacal  cafes, 
and  in  continued  and  intermitting  fevers,  ftonet 
fcurvy,  &c.  Mixed  with  the  paite  employed  in 
binding  books,  it  fecures  them  effe<^ually  againfb 


from  whence  they  inferred,  that  we  fhouid  aJF« 
nothing,  but  always  fufpend  our  judgment.  Thi 
advanced,  that  a  philofopher  was  able  to  difp 
upon  every  fubjctft,  and  bring  convi<ftion  v^i 
him,  even  upon  contrary  fides  of  the  fame  qa 


all  injury  from  that  mifchievous  infedl;^  the  book-    tion  ;  for  there  are  always  reafons  fecmingly  < 


equal  force  both  in  the  affirmative  and  cegati\c 
every  argument  According  to  this  do^hine,  n 
thcr  our  fenles,  nor  even  our  reafon,  are  to  hi' 
any  credit :  and  therefore,  in  common  afiairs  ' 
are  to  conform  ourfelves  to  received  opinlt.' 
Arcefilaus  was  fucceeded  by  his  difciple  Lacrt^i 
ARCEUIL,  a  village  3  miles  S.  of  Pari?^  ? 
markable  for  an  aqueduct,  built  in  1624,  by  M  ^ 


"tt'ORM. 

3.  Arcanum  duplicatum  catholicum,  a 
compound  medicine  adminiflered  by  Wedelius 
and  others,  with  great  fuccefs,  in  a  peftilentiat 
fever,  attended  with  dyfcntery,  which  raged  for 
many  years  in  Germany,  and  yielded  to  nothing 
ib.eafily  as  to  this  medicine.  It  was  compofed  of 
bezoar,  plantanc  root,. and  the  root  of  ro/fi&/Vtt»i. 

4.  Arcanum  Jo  vis  is  made  of  an  amalgam  of  de  Medicis,  which  fupplies  Paris  with  water,  at 
mercury  and  tin,  digelled  in  fpirit  of  nitre ;  which  is  .thought  to  equal  fimilar  works  of  the  ancid 
Ibeing  drawn  off,  the  remaining  matter  is  wetted     Romans.    See  Aqueducts,  §  3  and  4. 

with  fpirit  of  wins,  and  the  Spirit  burnt  feveral        ARCEUTUM   is  ufed  in  fome  andent  Ui 

times,  till  the  pungent  tafte  is  wholly  gone :  what  writers,  for  a  procuration  due  to  a  bifhop,  abv>c 

remains  is  ufed  as  fudorific.  or  arclideacon,  from  their  clergy,  in  time  of  c; 

5.  Arcanum  TARTARiisa  neutral  fait  foluble  tertainment. 
in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  formed  fiom  tjie  com- 
bination of  vinegar  with  fixed  alkalies. 

(in.)  Arc  AHUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  villa 
of  Q.  Cicero,  the  orator's  brother,  in  Latium  \ 
now  Arce,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  on  the  borders  of  the  Campagna 
di  Roma,  on  the  river  Mclpis,  between  Arpinum 
and  Aquinum. 

ARCASj  in  the  mytbologyj  the  fon  of  Jupiter 


(.1.5  *  ARCH.  adj.  [from  e^^;^,  chief.]  x.  Chid 
of  the  firft  dafs.— 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  ad  is  done ; 
The  molt  arch  deed  of  piteous  mahacre. 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.   ShM^ 

There  is  fprung  up 

An  herelick,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer.     Sistk£ 

».  Waggilh ;  mirthtul ;  triflingly  mifchievous.  Tc 

(igniiication  it  feems  to  have  gained,  by  bdng  fr: 
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(j'jenlly  applied  to  the  boy  rAoft  rmirkable  for  (9.)  Arch  of  RETnoGRADAriON  is  an  archo^ 

i\  ■  Dranks;  as,  the  arch  rogue ;  unlcfs  it  l)e  deii-  the  ecliptic,  dcfciibed  >\hile  a  plantt  isi'etrogradcy 

ltd  twrn  Anby,  the  name  of  the  jeftcr  to  Charles  and  moves  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

I.— I>jgcnio  fct  out  from  the  umvcrrity  ;  he  had  (10.)  Arch  of  vision  is  tlie  fun*s  depth  belov^ 

L^^rnrpu^ation  of  an /?r£-j6  lad  at  fchool.  S^tft,  the  hoiizon,  at  which  a  ftar,  before  hid  in  hi» 

;: )  •  Arch,  in  compofition,  fignifics  chief,  or  rays,  begin?  to  appear  again. 

cf  thefirft  clafs,  [from  •fjc®'*  or  «p;k*.j  as.  arch-  *  To  Arch.  i*.  ^.  \arcuoy  Lat.]    r.  To  build 

r,  v/,  2TcbbiJhcp,    It  is  pronounced  vanouffy  with  arches. — 

wrA  to  the  ch^  which  before  a  confonant  found  The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 

a-  in  ihafty  as,  arcbdecuon ;  before  a  vowel  like  k^  Build  on  the  wave,  or  fln/j  beneath  thefand.  Pope^ 

2.  irckiingfl,  a.  I'o  cover  with  arches. — 

J.;  *  AacH.  n.f,  [arcuj,  Lat.]   i.  Part  of  acir-  ^      Gates  of  monarchs 

d  ,  not  more  than  the  half. — The  mind  perceives.  Are  areijd  fo  high,  that  gi:idts  may  jet  through* 

thdt  an  arcb  of  a  circle  is  lefs  than  the  whole  cir-  Sbakefp^ 

ci;,  J:  clearly  as  it  di->es  the  idea  of  a  circle.  Locke,  ^The  proud  river  which  makes  her  bed  at  her  feet, 

a.  A  buiidjng  open  below  and  clofed  above,,  ftand-  is  archtd  ovtr  with  fuch  a  curious  pile  of  flones^ 

Vil  by  the  form  of  its  own  curve,  ufcd  for  bridges  that  confidcring  the  ra^id  courfe  of  the  deep 

jci  otncr  works. —  ftream  that  roars  under  it,  it  may  well  take  place 

Ntf'tr  thro'  an  arch  fo  hurried  the  blown  tide,  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Ho^eL    3.  To 

.^5  t!i.»  recomfortcd  thro*  the  gates.       Sbakefp,  form  into  arches. — Fine  devices  of  arching  watei* 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch  without  fpilling,  and  making  it  rife  in   fcvcral 

Of  the  rais'd  empire  fall!  here  is  my  fpace.  Sbak,  forms  of  feathers  and  drinking  glafles,  be  prctt/ 

The  royal  fquadron  marches,  things  to  look  on,   but  nothing  to  health  and 

Erect  triumphal  arches,             DryderCs  Alhioru  fwectnefs.  Brcan, 

J.  The  Iky,  or  vault  of  heaven.—  ARCH.^OGRAPIIIA,  the  fcience  or  ftudy  of 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes  antiques,  fo  denominated  by  Sport,  comprehend* 

To  fee  this  vaulted  arch^  and  ^he  nch  cope  Jng  a  knowledge  of  ancient  coins,  medals,  infcrip* 

Of  fra and  land?                                     Shakefp,  tiong,  fculptures,  ftatues,  &c. 

4.  .from«^;g^.]  A  chief:  obfoletc. —  ARCHAEOLOGY.    Sec  ArchaioloGy. 

The  noble  duke,  my  mafter,  ARCIiiEOTA.    See  Antiqoarv,  ^  3. 

Mv  Tfor^jarcb  and  patron,  comes  to-night.  ARCH^^US,  or  Archeus,    See  Archeus, 

Shakc/p.  ^  *  ARCHAIOLOGY,  w./.  [from  azx'^^'^  anv 

U')  Arch,  in  architecture,  a  concave  or  hoi-  cient,  and  x^'^O'j  a  difcourfe.]  A  difcouifc  on  an« 

b\  ril  piece  of  builduig,  conftvuded  in  (uch  a  tiquity. 

k  T^tr  that  the  feveral  itoncs  of  which  it  is  com-  *  ARCIIAlOLOGICK.  adj.  [from  archaiolosy.^ 

KI:i  keep  one  another  in  their  places.    The  Relating  to  a  difcourfe  on  antiquity. 

Jf^^^arctj  and  "vault  properly  diifer  only  in  tfiis,  (i*)  *  ARCHAISM.  «./.  [a^;t«'*'/««»]  An  ancient 

fei  the  irch  e::prefles  a  narrower,  and  the  vault  phrile,  or  code  of  expre/Tiony— I  fliall  never  ufc 

l'"'i^i*kr,  piece  of  tfie  fame  kind.    The  principal  archuifms^  like  Milton-  IVatts, 

In-rrMcc  in  the  form  of  arches  is,  that  fome  are  UO  Archaism,  etvisIologic,  is  when  either 

Cr  -l;r,  snd  others  elliptical ;  the  former  having  an  obfolcte  v/ord,  decrenfion  or  conjugation  is  ufed, 

iJ^eer  or  fmallcr  part  of  a  circle,  the  other  of  an  (3O  Arch  *  ism,  syntactic,  is  an  unufual  and 

j^';l.    What  arc  called  ^;%7;/ ^rf/-»t'j,  are  thofe-  oblblete  c. mil aidion  in  difcourfe. 

K'/Jcntly  ufed  over  doors  and  widows,  the  upper  (I.  i.)  **  ARCHANGEL.  «./  [archangclusy  Lat. J 

t>\  under  cdpes  of  which  are  ftrait  and  parallel,  One  of  the  highcft  older  of  angels.— 

2-  i  th*.'  ends  and  joints  oil  pointing  toward  a  cen-  I  iis  form  had  yet  not  loft 

tr.   The  fpace  between  two  piers  of  a  bridge  is  All  htT  original  brightnefs,  nor  appear'd 

f*!vJ  an  arcb^  becaufc  ufually  arched  over.   Tri-  Lefs  than  archaN^cl  xmw*^^  and  tli'  excefs 

»*ihl  arches  arc  magnificent  entries  into  cities.  Of  glory  obfcur'd.                                    MiUon^ 

*"  V M 1  to  adorn  a  triumph,  and  perpetuate  the  *Ti^^  fure  th'  archan^el\  tromp  I  hear, 

fctTiory  of  the  adlion.    The  arches  of  Titus  and  Nature's  p-eat  pafTinj;  bell,  the  only  call 

t--iiTjne  make  at  this  time  a  great  figure  a-  Of  God's  that  will  be  he^d  by  all.     Norths 

•'-rj  tiir  ruins  of  old  Rome.  (2.)  Archangel,  according  to  fome  divines^ 

\S'\  Aach,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  the  cir-  means  an  angel  occupying  the  eiehth  rank  in  tb« 

*^*ftTcncc  (rf  a  circle  or  curved  line,  lying  fronfi  celeftial  hierarchy.  See  Angel,  J  7.  andHiERAR* 

»»^  lK):nt  to  another,  by  which  the  quantity  of  chy-    But  others,  not  without  rcafon,  reckon  it 

<i«t  whole  circle  or  line,  or  fome  other  thing  a  title  onl^'  applicable  to  our  Saviour.    Compare 

^-^^'l:  after,  may  be  gathered,  Jude  9.  with  Dan.  xii.  r. 

»6.y  Arch  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  the  cir-  ,  (iJ.  i-)  *  Archangel,  h.f,  [Aiw/ww,  Lat.]  The 

^*  ''*^rcncc  thereof,  leli  than  a  haif,  or  femicircle.  name  of  a  pTant,  called  alfo  Dead  nettle, 

lf.> j\rch  of  DiRECTioK,  in  aftrology,  a  por-  (a.)  Archangel,  baum-lbaved,  in  botany. 

^^'n  of  the  equator,  lying  between  two  points  in  See  Melittis.    See  alfo  Lamium. 

tn  licivcns,  one  of  which  is  the  fignificator,  and  (;.)  Archangel,  yellow.   Sec  Gal£Opsis« 

^v  other  the  promiffor.  (IILi.)  Archajjgel,  in  geography,  a  dty  of 

(i*)  Arch  or  p^ogressiont,  in  aftronomy,  is  Ruilia,  in  the  province  of  Dwina,  fituatcd  on  the 

«>  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  which  a  planet  feems  to  E.  fide  of  the  river  Dwina,  about  6  miles  from  the 

P^"  tvcr,  when  its  motion  is  according  to  the  or-  White  Sea,  300  N.  of  Mofcow,  and  400  N.  B. 

c;r  *.!  the  fign.  (tqhx  Pctcrfburgh.    The  city  extends  about  three 

^0L.lLpARTa  Ddd                        milet 
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tnHcs  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  rich,  Archangel,  were  gold  and  filver  ftuffs  and  hc(% 
populous,  built  in  the  modem  tafte,  and  is  a  me-  gold  wire,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  drug?  for 
|xx>po]itan  (ee.  Long.  39*  o.  £.  Lat.  64*  34*  N.  dyeing;  wine,  brandy,  ar^  other  diftined  fpiriu 
,  (a.)  Arc  H  AN  G  E  L,  H I STOR  Y  OP.  This  city  rofc  Tkc  cuftoms  arifing  to  the  czar  were  computed  at 
from  a  caftle  built  on  the  fpot  by  Iwan,  or  John  200,000  rubles  a-year,  and  the  number  of  foreign 
Bafilowitz  JI.  to  proted  the  increafing  trade,  fhips  at  400  annually.  But  upon  the  building  of 
t)rought  there,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  White  Sea,  Pcterfburg,  Pctfjr  the  Great  aboUlhed  the  injru. 
by  the  Engliih,  and  took  its  name  from  a  monaf-  nities  of  Archangel,  and  removed  the  conuntrc: 
tery  built  in  honour  of  the  archangel  Michael,  of  the  White  Sea  to  the  havens  of  the  Baltic. 
^Before  this  period  the  commercial  intcrcourfe  be-  Still,  however,  its  exports  of  tar  were  conStic- 
fween  RuHia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  able  ;  in  1730,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lads  i{ 
hid  been  long  carried  on  by  the  Hanfeatic  toViT.s*  11  barrels  each.  In  175a  Elizabeth  again  rcfto?d 
The  (hips  jttfo ally  {ailed  to  Revel  or  Narva,  and  the  ancient  immunities  of  Archangel ;  and  ib  pit- 
from  thence  pafTed  through  Dorpt  to  Plcfcof  and  fcnt  trade  is  not  inconfldefable.  See  §  3. 
Novojgorod,  where  their  faftories  were  eftablifti-  (3.)  Archangel,  present  state  of.  Nich- 
ed. The  accidental  difcovery  of  Archangel,  in  an ^el  fends,  during  winter,  great  quantities  cf*-c 
1553,  deprived  the  Hanfeatic  towns  of  a  great  rijw/j^a,  a  fmall  (pecics  of  tnree-fianed  cod  to  ?c- 
part  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  and  transferred  tei-fburgh  frozen.  It  fupplies  the  government  i 
It  to  the  EngUfli.  On  the  nth  of  May,  that  year,  Arcliangely  part  of  thofe  of  Niflmei-Novogcrcd 
three  ihips  failed  from  Deptford,  to  explore  the  and  Cafan,*  with  European  coromodilies  j  .Vi4 
porthcm  feas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  draws  in  exchange  from  thofc  parts  com,  ^'-^ 
Willoughby.  Two  of  thefc  veiTels  penetrated  as  hemp,  coarfe  linen,  cordage,  ikils,  mafts,  and  ill- 
high  as  the  7id  de^rree  of  latitude,  to  the  coaft  of  low,  which  are  moftly  conveyed  by  the  Dwwa; 
Spitsbergen ;  and  being  aftei'wards  forced  by  ftrefs  it  forms  alfo  a  principal  communication  with  thB 
of  weather  into  the  bay  of  tlie  river  Arzina  in  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Siberia,  from  ^beid 
llu/nan  Lapland,  both  their  crews  were  frozen  to  the  merchants  procure  furs,  fkins,  and  iron.  Thi 
'death.  Richaixl  Chancellor,  who  commanded  the  houfes  of  Archangel  are  generally  of  wood, 
cither  fhip,  called  the  Bonaventure,  difcovcring  well  contrived  $  and  every  chamber  is  prov 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  White  Sea,  landed  with  a  ftove,  as  a  fence  againll  the  cold,  whicij 
rear  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  in  a  bay,  which  he  here  exceffive  in  winter.  The  ftreets  arc  jav 
denominated  the  Bay  of  St  Nicholas^  from  a  con-  with  broken  pieces  of  timber  and  mbbifli,  difpo 
Vent  of  that  name,  near  the  prefeut  port  of  Arch-  fed  fo  unlkilfully,  that  one  cannot  walk  owr 
angel.  The  czar,  being  niformed  of  his  arrival,  without  running  the  ri(k  of  falling,  except  whi 
invited  him  to  his  court,  entertained  him  hofpi-  the  ftreets  are  rendered  fmooth  and  equal  by  t 
tably,  and  indulged  the  Englifh  with  a  free  trade  fnow  that  falls  and  freezes  in  the  winter.  Nfl* 
in  his  dominions.  In  confcqucnce  of  this  permif-  withftanding  the  fcverity  of  the  cold  in  this  pLioe 
ton,  a  company  of  merchants  was  incorporated  there  is  always  plenty  of  good  provifions ;  butci 
In  London ;  and  being  encouraged  by  particular  cr's  meat,  poultry,  wild  fowl,  and  fiih,  io  fti 
privileges  from  the  czar,  let  on  root  a  confiderablc  variety,  and  fcdd  furprifingly  cheap.  Th;  nd 
commerce,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  na-  remarkable  edifice  in  Archangel  is  a  large  tovra 
tibns.  This  traffic  the  Enghfh  for  fomc  time  en-  hou^,  built  of  fquare  ftoiies  in  the  Italian  man  tJ 
joyed  without  competition.  The  Dutch,  how-  and  divided  into  three  parts.  One  of  thcfc  toa 
ever,  and  othc^  nations,  gradually  infinuatcdthem-  fids  of  large  commodious  apartments,  f©r  tht  ^£ 
lelves  into  it,  and  carried  it  on  at  a  very  great  dif-  commodation  of  merchants,  ftrangcrs  as  v.xl  2 
advantage,  rot  being  favoured  with  thofe  piivi-  natives:  here  they  are  permitted  to  rcude  v.t 
leges  which  the  czar  had  granted  to  the  Englifh  theii*  merchandife  till  Odober,  when  all  the  a 
company.  Thefe  were  at  laft  fuddenly  annihila-  reign  fliips  let  fail  for  the  refpcdlive  countiio' 
ted  by  XleTtis  Michaelowitz ;  who^  in  1648,  ba-  which  they  belong.  Then  the  traders  are  oh!i^^ 
\ki(hta  the  Engirih  merchants  from  all  his  domini-  to  remove  their  quarters  from  the  iowrf-h<>u<i:^ 
ons.  The  caufe  of  this  expulfion  was  imputed  to  palace,  which  hath  a  fpacious  court,  that  ttah 
the  refentment  which  the  czat  felt  againft  the  down  to  the  river.  J 
Engliih  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I  with  whom  Archangbl-Gorod,  a  g;overmncnt  or  H 
lie  was  clofcly  con  nefted  by  leagues  of  amity  and  al-  rince  of  Rnfiia,  in  Europe,  cortiprchending  pP 
liance :  but  in  fad' he  abolilhed  the  company's  privi-  of  Lapland,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hdaio 
leges  the  year  before  that  event ;  and  bis  indignation  gard. 

againft  the  EngliHi  for  their  rebellion,  was  only  a        *  ARCHANGELICK.  €tJj\  [from  an^s^ 

political  pretext ;  the  real  motiveBdng derived  from  Belonging  to  archangels. — 
the  offers  made  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  duties  of  ex-  He  ceas'd,  and  &' arcbangeHci  pow'rprtpir 

port  and  import,  to  the  amount  of  15  ptr  cent,  if       For  fwift  defcent ;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
they  were  indulged  with  the  hberty  of  carrying  on        Of  watchful  cherubim.  AiV*^-^ 

■as  free  a  trade  as  the  Engliih  throughout  his  domi-        ARCHARD,  in  cbmzhcrt:r,  a  kiiid  of  pr^.'«^ 

iiions.   For  not  long  afterwards,  the  czar  fiiffcrt^d  fruity  pickled  ift  vinegar,  mu<;h  valued  fl^rc'?^ 

^William  Pridfiaux,  Cromwell's  agent,  to  refide  at  out  the  Eaft  Indies.    The  heft  are  thofc  broiv-fl 

Archangel;  and  permitted  ^he  Enghlh  to  renew  from  Perfta,  in  bottles,  much  like  finall  cucuin 

their  commerce  in  that  poit  upon  the  fame  foot-  Bcrs  among  us.  j 

Jig  witli  other  foreigners.    And  upoft  this  foot-        *  ARCIIBEACON.  »./  [from  arc/*  and  ^ 

ing  alone  our  merchants  ever  after  continued  to  con.]    The  chief  pkce  of  profpc(ft,  or  of  f:?n"'^''' 

tirade.    The  commodities  chiefly  imported  into  You  (hall  win  the  top  of  tbe  Comiih  aru-f-^'  ^ 


ARC 


Umbonughy  which  may  for  profped  compare 
mth  Roma  in  Paleflba.  Care<iu. 

(i.)  •  ARCHBISHOP.  «./.  Ifrom  arcb  and  di- 
J^,]  Abiihop  of  the  firft  clafs,  who  fuperin tends 
tbe  CQodad  of  other  biihope  in  his  (iiifragans. — 
Cranmer  is  retum'd  with  welcome, 

InibO'd  lard  arcbhyhop  of  CsLnterhury.  SbahJ^. 
—The  arcbHjbop  was  the  known  archited  of  this 
Jicw&bric^.  Ctarendon. 

(i.)  Archbishop,  account  of  th£  title 
AxD  OFFICE  OF.  Arcbbifhops  were  not  known 
{ntheeaft  lOi  about  the  year  3&0;  and  though 
that  were  fomc  ibon  after  ths  who  had  the  title, 
fct  that  was  only  a  perfonal  honour,  by  which 
tSf  bifhops  of  6onfiderablc  c-ities  were  diftingulfh- 
ed.  U  was  not  till  of  late  that  archbiiliops  be- 
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6lc.  He  is  ftill  the  firft  peer  of  England,  and  tlie 
next  to  the  royal  family ;  having  prectdence  of 
all  dukes  and  all  great  officers  of  the  crown.  It 
is  his  privilege,  by  cuftom,  to  crown  the  kings 
and  queens  of  this  kingdom.  He  may  retain  and 
qualify  eight  chaplains ;  whereas  a  duke  is  by  ftai* 
tute  allowed  only  fbc.  He  has,  by  common  law* 
the  power  of  probate  of  wills  and  teftaments,  and 
granting  letters  of  admiuiilration.  He  has  alfo  a 
power  to  grant  licences  and  difpenfations  in  aU 
cafes  formerly  fued  for  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  He  according^ 
ly  iifuts  fpecial  licences  to  marry,  to  hold  two 
livings,  &c.  3nd  he  exercifes  the  right  of  confer- 
ring degrees.  He  alfo  holds  fevcral  courts  of  ju- 
dicature; as,  court  of  arches,  court  of  audience^ 


ciT.e  metropolitans,  and  had  ilif!iraeans  under  prerogative  court,  and  court  of  peculiars.    He  is 

tlkm.    Athanafius  appears  to  be  the  fii-ft  who  u-  addrclfcd  with  the  title  of  Grace^  end  Mcft  Rnif 

fal the  title  Arcbbifhopy  which  he  gave  occafional-  rtnd  FatUr  in  God;  and  writes  himfelf  by  Divine 

h  to  his  predeceflbr ;  Gregoiy  Nazianzen,  in  like  Providences  whereas  bilhops  only  ufe  by  Divine 

ffi'-cer,  gave  it  to  Athanafais ;  not  ).hat  eitlicr  of  Permiffton,    The  archbifhop  of  York  has  the  like 

fi.tm  wtvc  iatitlcd  to  any  iurifdidtion,  or  even  any  jights  in  his  province,  as  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 


Tfa'cdtnct  in  virtue  of  it.  Amoiig  the  Latins, 
iWorc  Hifpalcnfis  is  the  iii*ft  that  fpcaks  of  arch- 
fca.'Op?,  He  diftinguiihcs  four  orders  or  degrees 
r.thvccclcfiaftlcal  hierarchy,  viz.  patria^'chs,  grch- 
^:^»?s,  metropolitans,  and  bifliops.  Tiv  arch- 
te!io?,  bcfides  the  infpeftion  of  the  bifliops  and 
jrierior  tlt*rgy  in  the  province  over  which  he  pre- 
fc'5,  excrciies  cpifcopal  jurifdidlion  in  his  own 
<Bi*X'fe.  He  is  guardian  of  the  fpiritu^lities  of  any 
**.-int  fee  ill  his  province,  as  the  king  is  of  the 
Icnjwralities ;  and  exercifes  ccclefiaftica)  jurifdio 
fc*!  in  it.  He  is  intitled  to  prefect  by  lapfe  to  aU 
tbt  ttdefiallical  li%4ngs  in  the  difpofal  ot  his  dio- 
jtJiii  bifliop,  if  not  f.l?cJ  within  fix  months.  H< 
fc  likewilc  a  culionwy  prerogative,  upon  con- 
kcrating  a  bifhop,  to  name  a  derk  or  chaplain  to 
k  provided  for  by  fuch  bifhop ;  in  lieu  of  which 
^  now  ufual  to  accept  an  option.  He  i«  faid  to 
k  tMhnned  ivhcn  veftcd  in  the  archbilhopric  \ 
^^otas  bifliops  ai^  faid  tb  be  injiallid, 

'viO  Archbishops,  privileges  of  English. 
^  ccclcfiaftical  govcmrocnt  of  England  is  di- 
^^d  inro  two  provinces,  vi^.  Canterbury  and 
^•^^  Canterbury  hath  the  following  fuffragaa 
lri;jopric$  appertaining  to  it,  St  A faph,  Bangor, 
B^tJj  and  WtKs,  Briftol,  aiichefler,  Litchfield 
^  i  Coventry,  St  David's,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucef- 
t",  Hereford,  I^ndalf,  Lincoln,  London,  Nor- 
^\  Oxford,  J^eterborough,  kocheilcr,  Salif- 
61  ry,  Winchcfter,  and  Worcefter.  To  York  ap- 
P-nain  the  biflioprics  of  Carlifle,  Chcfter,  and 
Uarham ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  bifliopric 


bury.  He  has  precedence  of  all  dukes  not  of  the 
royal  blood ;  and  of  all  officers  of  flate,  except 
the  lord  high  chancellor.  He  has  alfo  the  rights 
of  a  count  palatine  over  Hcxamihire.  The  firl^ 
firchbifliop  of  York  was  PauUous,  appointed  by 
Pope  Gregory  about  the  year  6  a  a.  He  had  for- 
merly juriidiiiion  over  all  the  bifliops  of  Scotland; 
but  in  1470,  pope  Sextus  IV.  created  the  bifliop 
of  St  Andrcw'5,  archbifliop  and  metropolitan  5l 
all  Scotland. 

(4.)  Arcjibijhops,  Scots  and  Irish.  Scot- 
land, whilft  epifcopacy  prevailed  in  that  country^ 
had  two  archbifliops,  of  St  Andrew's  and  Glai^ 
gow ;  of  which  the  former  was  accounted  the 
metropolitan ;  and,  even  before  it  arrived  at  th^ 
dignity  of  an  archbiflioprip,  refilled  with  great 
ipirit  all  the  attempts  of  the  archbifliops  of  York 
in  England  to  become  the  metropoHUais  of  Scot- 
land. The  fees  gf  Arg>'le,  Galloway,  and  the 
Ifles,  were  fuSTragans  to  Glafgow;  all  the  others 
in  the  kingdom,  to  St  Andrew's.  Ireland  has 
four  archbifliops ;  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Caflil,  an<i' 
Tuam ;  of  wiioin  the  former  is  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land. 

*  ARCHBISHOPRICK. «./.  [from  arM\lh9p:i 
The  ftate  or  jurifdidtion  of  an  archbifliop.— 

'Tis  die  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  -emperor. 
For  not  beflowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 
The  arcbbi/bop'rick  of  Tokdp*  this  is  p^vpoa'^ 

SiaMrfpeart* 

,    _     — ThisexoeUcnt  man,  from  the  time  of  his  promo- 

p  Sodur  and  Man,  wbofe  tfifliop  is  not  a  Lord  of    Uon  to  the  arcbbi/boprickf  underwent  the  envy  and 

"i'liament  Sec  Canterbury  and  Yock.    The         ••       '  •  •       .. .       .^    ^.        * 


malice  of  men  who  agreed  in  nothing  elfe.  Ciaraiim 
ARCH-BUTLETl,  one  of  the  great  oflicers  of 
tlie  German  empire,  who  prefcnt«  the  firif  cup 
tb  the  emperor  on  folemn  occafions.  I'his  c^ce 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  prince  of 
IJmbourg  is  his  vicar. 

ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  em- 
pire  \  the  fame  with  the  great  chamberlain  in  Eng- 
land. Tlie  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  appointed 
arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire,  by  the  goldea 
bull ;  and  he  bears  the  fceptre  before  the  emperor, 
.  -  ^..^w»  ^^  •  .^wvry.iv,  ^tuwt  u«,  «*a9  UA  walking  on  the  left  hand  of  the  ek<^tor  of  Saxony* 
'^hcfta-  30^  (Q  omi^  knights,  coin  moncysj    Atfomc  iblemnities  he  alfo  fcrves  on  )iorleback 

Ddda  like 


^'vV'^ilhop  of  Canterbury  had  anfciently,  viz.  till 
y^-^  y«.ir  115  a,  jurifdiAion  over  Ireland  as  well  as 
t  j^land,  and  was  ftyled  a  patriarchy  and  fome- 
IJ^.^S  fl//rriai  orbi4  papoy  and  or  bis  Sritanniii  p^n- 
*'  f*.  Matters  were  recorded  in  his  name  thus, 
i^-^'ipontificatui  noftriprimoy  See.  The  firft  arch- 
p^'^p  of  Canterbury  was  Auftin,  appointed  by 
•j"^  Ethelbert,  on  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity, 
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ll  pnzc^  wfikh  for  the  firft  time  was  (hot  for  u-  crown  5  motto,  Nemo  me  impune  laeejjct,  Ontl 
pon  the  aSth  of  July  1788  by  a  numerous  and  re-  other,  St  Andrew  on  the  crofa  on  a  field  irijroi 
Ipcdable  meeting."  The  Woodmen  of  Arden  and  at  the  top,  a  crown ;  motto,  Vulce  pro  pair u.  ^ 
the  Toxophilitc  have  lately  been  pleafed  to  admit    rictdum. 

the  members  of  the  Royal  Company  to  the  free-  (i.)  *  ARCHERY,  n.f.  [from  arcb^?^  i.Tl 
dom  of  their  focieties :  tbefe  grants  have  been  fol-  ufe  of  the  bow. — Among  the  Eiigliih  artil]<T>.  j 
lowed  by  reciprocal  diplomas  from  the  Royal  cbery  challcngcth  the  pre-eminence,  as  pccv.;] 
Company  5  fo  that  the  three  chief  focieties  of  ar-  to  our  nation.  Camden,  a.  The  *dl  oi  liioon 
chers  in  Britain  may  be  faid  to  be  now  incorpora-  ^dth  the  bow, —  ' 
ted  into  one.    The  prizes  belongiitg  to  this  Com-  Flower  of  this  purple  dyc^ 

3>any,  and  which  are  annually  ^hot  for,  are,  i.  A        Hit  witl.  Cupid's  archery^ 
nlvcr  arrbw,  given  by  the  town  of  Muflelburgh,        Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye ! 
which  appears  to  have  been  Ihot  for  as  early  ad  Sbahjp.  Mldf,  Kigbt*i  Dna 

the  year  1603.    The  vidtor  in  this,  as  in  the  o-    3.  The  art  of  an  archer. — 
thcr  prizes,  except  the  king's  prize,  has  the  cuf-  Bleft  feraphims  (liall  leave  their  quire, 

tody  of  it  for  a  year,  then  returns  it  with  a  mc-        And  turn  love's  foldiers  up>on  thee, 
dal  appended,  on  which  are  engraved  any  motttj        To  exercifc  their  anberj, 
and  device  which  the  gainer's  fancy  diftates.    2.  Crajbafw^j  Sfr^s  to  T "ly 

A  filvcr  arrow  given  by  the  town  of  Petbles  A.  D.  Say  from  wliat  goldtn  quivers  of  the  &; 

J6a6.     u  A  filvcr  arrow  given  by  the  city  of        Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 
Edinbutfji  A.  D.  1709.    4*  A  (ilver  punch-bow}        Swiftnefs  and  power  by  birth  are  thine, 
of  about  the  value  of  L.50,  made  of  Scottifh  fil-        *Tis  I  believe  this  firchery  to  ftiew, 
ver  at  the  expence  of  the  Company  A.  D.  1720.        Tliat  fo  much  coft  in  colours  thou. 
And,  5.  The  kind's  prize  aboven)entioned,  which        And  (kill  iii  painting,  doft  beftow 
becomes  the  abfolute  property  of  the  winner.  AIJ        Upon  thy  ancient  arms  the  gaudy  heavenly  V' 
thefe  prizes  are  ihot  for  at  what  is  termed  rovers,  cV-j^J 

the  marks  being  placed  at  the  diftJince  of  185        (2.)  Archery,  farther  defivition  or.  ^ 
yard^.    Belides  thefe,  there  is  another  prize  aii-    chcry  is  rather  more  accurately  defined  i\'<  art 
iiually  contended  for  at  butt  or  point  blank  dif-    cxercife  of  (hooting  with  a  bow  and  anow.  I 
tance,  called  the  Go^/?.    The  ancient  manner  cf    Johnfon,  in  his  defuiition both  of  Ar^hfr,  {?»''' 1 
fhooting  for  this  pnze  was,  a  Hvhjg  goofe  w?s    and  Archery,  (N*^  1.)  fcenis  to  have  fcrgoi  il( 
buih  in  a  turf  butt,  having  the  head  only  cxpofed    the  arrozv  was  necefTary  to  (boot  with, 
to  view  ;  and  the  archer  wko  firft  hit  the  goofe 'a        (3.)  Archery,  HisTOkY  or.    In  moft  n.itHJ 
head  was  entitled  to  the  goofe  as  his  reward.    But    the  \>Qvr  was  anciently  the  prinrcipal  implciritnf' 
this  cuftom,  on  ac<:ount  of  its  birbarity,  has  been    war,  and  by  the  expcrtnels  of  the  archers  M 
long  ago  laid  afide ;  and  in  place  of  the  goofe    was  often  decided  the  fate  of  battles  and  cf  d 
head,  a  mark  of  about  an  inch  diameter  is  afiixed    pires. — In  this  iftand  archerv  was  greatly  enaj 
upon  each  butt,  and  the  archer  who  tii*ft  hits  this    raged  in  former  times,  and'^many  ftatutcs  v.  J 
mark  is  captain  of  the  K-tt  iliooters  for  a  year,    made  for  the  regulation  thereof;  whence  the  Tm 
The  affairs  of  the  Compatiy  ^re  managed  by  a    lifli  archers  became  the  bcft  in  Europe,  ^nvi  0 
prefes  and  fix  counfellors,  who  are  chofon  annual-    tained  many  "fignaj  victories.    The  jlrtilUn  Ct 
ly  by  the  whole  members.    The  council  are  veil-    pany  of  London,  though  they  have  long  tH;-- 
cd  with  the  power  of  receiving  or  rejeifting  can-    the  weapon,  are  the  remains  of  the  an^Knt  bv' 
didates  for  admilTion,  and  of  appointing  the  com-    men  or  archers.    Ari'ilhry  (artif/criej  is  a  TtM 
pany's  officers  civil  and  military.    Tlic  Company    term  fignif)'ing  archery  ;  as  the  king^s  Uwytr  w; 
now  confiits  of  above   1000  members,    among    in  th^t  language  ftyled  nrtiUler  du  roy  :  And  ^^^ 
whom  arc  moll  of  the  Scottilh  nobility  ot  the  ^rft    that  nation  the  Englilh  fcem  to  have  Icamt  at  !t^ 
diftindlion.      A  number  of  the  Company  meet    the  crofs  bow  archery.  William  the  Conq!iea»rM 
weekly  dujing  the  fummer  feafon  in  Edinbcrgp,    a  confiderable  number  of  bowmen  in  his  armyj 
in  the  Meadows,  where  they  exercifc  themlcivcs    the  battle  of  Haftings,  when  no  mention  is  m^ 
in  fhooting  at  butts :  And  in  the  adjoining  ground    oy  fuch  troops  on  the  fide  of  Harold  :  And  it 
they  have  a  handfomc  building,  cre<ilcd  within    ibppofed  that  thefe  Norman  archers  Oiot  wV^  ^ 
the(£  12  years,  with  fuitable  offices,  whither  they    ai-baleft;  (or.crofs  bow,)  in  which  formerly  the  Jj 
adjourn  after  their  cxercife,  and  wherie  they  hold    row  was  placed  in  a  groove,  termed  in  FrtrA|  j 
their  cle^ions  and  other  meetings  relative  to  the    gttddrely  and  in  Englilh  A  boh.    Of  the  time  whc 
bufinefs  of  the  fociety.    Their  uniform  is  tartan,    fhooting  with  the  long  bow  firft  began  among  i»; 
lined  with  white,  and  trimmed  with  green  and    Englilh,  there  appear  no  certain  accounts.  3^ti 
white  fringes ;    a  white  falh,  with  green    tof-    chrouiclers  do  not  mention  the  ufe  of  archer^ 
ftls;   and  a  blue  bonnet ,  with  a  St  Andrew's    till  the  death  of  Richard  I.  who  in  1199,  was  Vii 
crofs  and  feathers.      The  Company  have  two    ed  by  an  arrow  at  the  fiege  of  Limoges  in  O^i 
fUmdards.  The  firft  of  thefe  bears  on  one  fide  Mars    enoe,  which  Hemmingfcrd  mentions  to  h.^^r  ifutt 
and  Cupid  encircled  in  a  wreath  of  thirties ;  with    from  a  crofs  bow. — After  tiiis,  there  appvir  n^ 
this  motto,  "  In  peace  and  war."     On  the  other,     notice  of  arc1»ery  for  nearly  150  ytar*,  ^'^^^  ^^ 
a  yew  tree,  with  two  men  drelTed  and  equipped     order  was  ilTucd  by  Edward  HI.  in  the  15^]^  T '^ 
as  archers,  encircled  as  the  former ;  motto.  Dot    of  his  reign,  to  the  fherives  of  moft  of  the  E»^  ''i 

floria  tnres.    The  other  ftandard  difplays,  on  one    counties  for  providing  500  white  bows  i^  /^ 
de,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  on  a  field,  or,  encir-    bundles  of  arrows,  for  the  then  intended  war  * 
dcd  with  a  wrtathj  oa  the  top,  a  IhiAk  and    gaiuft France.    Sixiiar ^to arc rcpc^i;^ 
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toiw?ne  ywn;  with  this  difference  only,  that  chaies,  fia  the  be  la  years  of  ajc ;  and  that  at 

be  iVrif  of  Gloucefterihire  is  direded  to  fumifh  ilk  ten  punds  worth  of  land,  thair  be  made  bow 

wo  painted  bows,  sfe  well  as  the  (kme  number  of  marlkee,  and  fpeciallie  near  paroche  kirks,  quhaim 

rhiic.   The  famous  battle  of  CrefTy  was  fought  upon  halie  dayis  men  may  cum,  and  at  the  Icift 

y.arj  afterwards,  in  which  our  chroniclers  ftatc  fchute  thryfe  about,  and  have  ulage  of 'archaric  : 

^ar  wc  had  1000  archers,  who  were  oppofed  to  and  whafa  iifis  not  archarie^  the  laird  of  the  land 

bout  the  iame  number  of  French,  together  with  fall  rais  of  him  a  wcddcr ;  and  gjff  the  laird  raifis 

da'umft.-'nce  which  (eems  to  prove,  that  by  this  not  the  faid  pane,  the  king's  (\\Wtf  or  his  mini- 

*-t  ue  ukd  the  long  bow,  whilft  the  French  ar-  ftcrs  fall  rais  it  to  the  king."    But  the  untimely 

fc'<  <hot  with  the  arbaleft.    Prctioirily  to  the  death  of  that  excellent  prince  prevented  the  et- 

>;ir.inent  there  fell  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  fc<5tual  execution  of  this  law.    In  141 7>  Henry  V» 

Uil  to  have  damaged  the  bows  of  the  French,  afcribes  his  victory  at  Agincourt  to  the  archers, 

rprrl  ips  rather  the  ftiings  of  them.    Now  the  and  direds  the  fhcrives  of  many  counties  to  pluck 

JV;  bow  (when  unftrung)  may  be  moft  conve-  from  every  goofe  fix  wing  feathers,  J6r  the  pur- 

*n'j  covered,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pofe  of  improving  arrows,  which  a»e  to  be  paid 

i-'j-^r;  it;  nor  is  there  almoft  any  addition  to  the  for  by  the  king.    In  1421,  though  the  French  ha^ 

tij^Kt  from  fuch  a  cafe ;  whereas  the  arbaleft  is  been  defeated,  both  at  Crcfiy,  Poidtiers,  arid  A- 

fi  f"  "ft  inconvenient  form  to  be  ihcltered  from  gincouit,  by  the  fingliCh  archers,  yet  they  ftill 

J  weiiher.    As  therefore,  in  1342,  orders  were  continued  tne  ufe  of  the  crofs  bow ;  for  which 

*udI  to  the  iherives  of  each  county  to  provide  500  .  rcafon,  Henry  V.  as  duke  of  Normandy,  confirm- 

» .,^-ith  a  proper  proportion  of  arrows,  it  feems  ed  the  charters  of  the  baliftarii,  which  had  bcctf 

to  );Wc  that  thefe  were  long  bows,  and  not  the  long  eftablifhed  ai  a  fraternity  in  Rouen.    In  the 

toc<l.    At  this  battle,  the  EngKlh  afcribed  their  5th  of  Edward  IV.  an  ad  paiTed,  that  every  Eng- 

ftcry  chiefly  to  the  archersw — ^The  battle  of  Poic-  lifhman,  and  Iriihman  dwelling  i^ath  £nglinimen» 

V*  was  fought  A.  D.  1356,  and  gained  by  the  fhall  have  an  Englifh  bow  of  his  own  height^ 

■c  means.    Sometimes  the  archer*  gained  great  which  is  dire^ed  to  be  made  of  yew,  wych,  ha- 

fi:)nes  without  the  leaft  afMance  from  the  men  zel,  aih,  or  aubume, '  or  any  other  reafonable 

ann?;  as,  particularly  the  dectfive  vidory  over  tree  according  to  their  power.    The  next  chap* 

t  Scots  at  Homildon,  A.  D.  1401.    In  that  ter  alfo  directs,  that  butts  (hall  be  made  in  every 

•ody  battle,  the  men  at  arms  did  not  ftrike  a  townftip,  which  the  inhabit ntits  are  obliged  to 

*Kn  but  were  mere  fpedlators  of  the  valour  and  (hoot  up  and  down  every  feaft  day,  under  the  ^- 

ftj.7  of  the  archers.    The  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  naltyof  a  ba/fpetmj  when  they  fliould  omit  this 

»nr.nded  the  Scotch  army  in  that  aSion,  en-  exercifc.    In  the  14th  year  of  this  king,  it  ap- 

|tti  to  fc-e  his  men  falling  thick  around  him  bj  pears  by  Rymcr's  Foedcra,    that  1000  archer* 

jjw'rri  of  arrows,  and  trufting  to  the  goodncis  tverc  to  be  fcnt  to  the  duke  of  Burgilndy,  whofc 

ft"  aim  our  (which  had  been  three  years  in  ma-  pay  is  fettled  at  fixpence  a  day,  which  i*  more 

■K,  I  accompanied  by  about  eighty  lords,  knights,  than  a  common  foldier  receives  clear  in  the  prc- 

^  ^c?ticmen,  m  complete  armour,  rulhed  for-  fcnt  times,,  when  provifions  are  fo  much  dearer^ 

»-,  aad  attacked  the  Englilh  archers  IWord  in  and  the  viiluc  of  money  fo  much  decreafed.  This 

fcd.    But  h  *  foo*\  had  reafon  to  repent  his  raih-  circumftance  proves  very  ftrougly,  the  great  cfti- 

m.    The  Englilh  arrows  were  fo  (harp  and  mation  in  which  archers  were  ftill  held.    In  the 

^'fu',  aiuldifch AT^cd  with  fo  much  force,  that  no  fame  year,   Ed-Jjrard  preparing  for  a  war  with 

fiao*ir  could  repel  them.    The  Eari  of  Douglas,  France,  dire^^s  the  (heri\H;s  to  procure  bows  and 

WT  recivlng    Rvt    wounds,    was    made    pri-  arrows,  "  as  moft  fpecially  rcquifite  and  neceflfa- 

;  i^A  all  his  brave  companions  were  either  ry."    On  the  war  taking  place  with  Scotland,  & 

iior  taken.    Pliilip  dc  Comines  acknowledges,  years  after  this,  Edward  provided  both  ordnance 
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kr>.'*    Tlic  fijperior  devterity  of  their  archers  to  fend  looo  bowmen  to  the  duke  of  Brctagne, 

*^'c  the  Enzilfh  a  great  advantage  over  their  capi-  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  troops  at  the 

Bwcmitrs  the  French  and  Scot3.  The  French  de-  battle  of  Bof\vorth,    During  the  time  of  Henry 

^cd  chiefly  oa  their  men  at  arms,  and  the  Scots  Vll.  there  appears  no  order  rekitive  to  gunpow- 

D  tht-r  pikcrraen ;  but  the  rants  of  both  were  of-  dcr  or  artillery ;  but  in  1488,  he  direded  a  large 

« throned  and  thrown  intd  dironder  by  flights  of  levy  of  archers  to  be  fent  to  BritUny,  and  that 

miwi.  before  they  could  rcactr  their  enemies,  they  (hall  be  reviewed  before  they  embark.    In 

J3>cs  I.  of  Scotland,  who  had  feen  and  admired  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  this  king  forbid  the 

^  flexterity  of  the  Englifh  archers,  and  who  was  ufe  of  the  crofs  bow,  becaufe  "  the  lone  bow 

l^ifclt  as  excclTent  arcl«er,  emleavouretl  to  revive  had  been  mtitch  ufed  in  this  realm,  whereby  ho- 

"^  txercifc  of  archery,  among  his  own  fubiedts,  nour  and  vidory  had  been  gotten  againil  outward 

i;vhom  it  had  been  too  much  negle<^ed.    With  enemies,  and  tne  realm  greatly  defended,"  &c. 

tj)-*^*  ^  ridiculed  their  awkward  manner  of  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  feveral  (tatutes  were 

|t!:d.:ng  their  bows,  in  his  hurmjrous  poem  of  made  for  the  promotion  of  archery.     The  8th 

•w'"  »  Kirk  on  the  Green  ;  and  procured  the  Eliz.  c.  10.  regulates  the  price  of  bows,  and  the 

Jjjiving  law  to  be  made  in  hi^  firft  parliament,  23th  Eliz.  c.  14.  cnadls,  that  bow  itaves  (hall  be 

^'^'  14149  immediately  after  his  return  to  Scot-  brought  into  the  realm  from  the  Hanfe  towns  and 

so*:  ^  Ths*  gSi  n^n  might  bulk  thame  to  be  ar-  the  Eaftwaxd  ;  io  that  archery  ftill  continued  to 

be 
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he  an  objeft  of  attention.    In  Rymcr's  P'ardera  furs  of  a  greater  price  than  thofc  of  the  ir.^Tiiix. 

there  is  neither  ftatute  nor  proclamation  of  James  The  molt  material  privilege,  however,  is,  tliat  •/ 

I.  on  this  head;  but  it  appears  by  Dr  Birch's  Life  indemnification  from  murder,  if  any  perib^  v*— 

of  his  fon  (prince  Henry,)  that  at  8  years  of  age  ing  between  the  ihooter  and  the  mark  is  kilVu, 

he  learned  to  flioot  both  with  the  bow  and  gun,    provided  the  archers  ha\'t  fii-ft  called  out  frtjl 

whilft  at  the  fame  time,  this  prince  had  in  his  e-  The  long  bow,  however,  maintained  its  place  ii 

ftabliihment,  an  officer,  who  was  ftyled  bozu  bear-  our  armies,  long  after  the  invention  of  fi^e  an..-, 

er.    The  king  granted  a  fecond  charter  to  the  ar-  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  experienced  fol  Jicr; 

tillery  company,  by  which  the  powers  they  had  who  were  advocates  for  its  continuance,  and  \\hii 

received  from  Henry  VIII.  were  conliderably  ex-  in  many  cafes,  even  preferred  it  to  the  harquebus 

tended.    Charles  I.  appears,  from  the  dedication  or  mufket.    King  Charles  1.  twice  p*anttd  fpii  U 

of  a  treatifc  intitlcd  TXv  i?o-a;w/7;/'j  G/^/n ,  to  have*  commiffions  under  the  great  ftal,  for  enforce; 

been  himfelf  an  archer;  and  in  the  8lh  year  of  the  ufe  of  the  long  bow.   The  firft  was  in  t^c  4.11 

his  reign,  he  iflued  a  commiffion  to  the  chancel-  year  of  his  reign  :  but  this  was  revoked  by  j-a- 

lor,  loi-d  mayor,  and  feveral  of  the  privy  council,  clamation,  four  yiars  aftenvaids,  on  ac?i.ur.t  J 

to  prevent  the  fields  n«.3r  London  being  fo  irxlo-  divers  oitcrtions  and   abufcs  committed   ur^rr 

fed  as  "  to  interrupt  the  neceflaiy  and  profitable  fan^ftion  thereof.    The  fccond,  anno  ift.^j,  in  i\z 

cxercife  of   Ihootirg,"    as    alfo    to    lower    the  9th  year  of  his  rei.^rn,  to  William  Ne;ide   aau  Lis 

mounds  where  they  prevented  the  view  from  one  fon,  alfo  named  William,  wherein  the  fomnr  U 

mark  to  another.    Catharine  of  Portugal  (queen  ftyled  an  ancient  archer,  who  had  prcf^r*t  jd  Ui 

to  Charles  II.)  feem?  to  have  been  much  plcafcd  the  king,  a  warlike  invention,  for  uniiin\j  the  u^ 

with  the  light,  at  leaft,  of  this  exercife ;  for  in  of  the  pike  and  bow,  fcen  and  approved   b';   hia 

^76,  by  the  contributions  of  Sir  Edward  Hun-  and  his  council  of  war ;  wherefore  his   Mi^.lj 

gerford  and  others,  a  filver  badge  for  the  marfhal  had  granted  them  a  commiffion  to  teach  ar.i  a- 

of  the  fraternity  was  made,  w^cighing  25  ounces,  ercife  his  loving  fubjeds  in  the  faid    invcrt;:a. 

and  reprefenting  an  archer  drawing  the  long  bow  which  he  particularly  recommended  the  chief  vi 

rin  the  proper  manner)  to  his  ear,  with  the  fo!-  ficers  of  his  trained  bands,  to  learn  and  pr  ^c-  ft.; 

lowing  infcription :    liegin^  Catharina  Sagittaril,  and    the   jufticcs    and    other    chief    magii'.-Lia 

The  fupporters  are  two  bowmen,  with  the  arms  throughout  England,  are  therein  enjoined  to  u4 

of  England  and  Portugal.     In  1682,  there  was  a  every  means  in  their  power  to  aflift  Ncadc,  ti' 

moft  magnificent  cavalcade  and  entertainment,  fon,  and  all  perfons  authorifed  by  them   in  t'n 

given  by  the  Finfbury  archers,  ,when  they  beftow-  furtherance,   propagation,   and  priflice    of  Vzc 

cd  the  titles  of  **  duke  of  Shoreditch,"   "  mar-  ufeful  invention.    Both  the  commiflions  and  p?v>' 

quis  of  lllington,*'  Sic,  upon  the  moft  defcrving.  clamation  are  printed  at  large  in  Rymer.     At  voi 

Charles  II.  was  prefent^  but  the  day  being  rainy,  brer. k ing  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  E.irl  of  Y:7A 

he  was  obliged  Ibon  to  leave  the  field*    So  lately  ilfued  a  precept,  dated  in  November  164:,  ^<* 

^^  ^75^y   targets  were  ereded   in   the  Finfbury  ftinJQg  up  all  well  affeifled  people  by  bencTolc'ct 

fields,  during  the  Eafter  and  Whitfun  holidays ;  towards  the  raifing  a  company  of  archers   for  lii^ 

when  the  bcft  iliootcr  was  ftyled  captain  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  and  parliament, 

cnfuing  year,  and  the  fecond  lieutenant.    Though  (4)  Archery,  modern*  English,  reasov: 

arizhery  continued  to  be  encouraged  by  the  ki'ig  foR  the  success  of.    Before  the  introdu^tM 

and  legiflature,  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  of  fire  arms,  the  eremy  could  only  be  firuck  a: ; 

the  firft  knowledge  of  the  etfeds  of  gunpowder,  diftance  by  fling?,  the  bow  ufed  by  the  ancienLv 

yet'  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  it  or  the  crofs  bow ;  to  all  which  the  Ecglifh  1op| 

feems  to.have  been  partly  confidered  as  a  p.iftime.  bow  was  vaftly  fuperior.    As  for  flings,  they  » 

Arthur,  the  cldtr  brother  of  Heniy,  is  faid  to  vcr  have  been  ufed  in  the  more  northern  pans  tH 

have  been  fond  of  this  exercife,  in  C)  much  that  a  Europe,  by  armies  in  the  field;  nor  docs  thris 

good  Ihooter  was  ftyled  Prince  jirthur.    We  are  ufe  indeed  feem  to  have  been  at  all  convenient,  a 

;ilfo  informed,  that  he  pitched  his  tent  at  Mile  extenfi\ely  practicable,  for  two  principal  reafons 

End,  to  be  prefcnt  at  this  recreation,  and  that  i.  Slingers  cannot  advance  in  a  compad  body,  ob 

llenr)'  his  brother  attended.    When  tlie  latter  be-  account  of  the  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  this  wei 

came  king,  he  gave  a  pri?^;  at  Windfor,  to  thofe  pon,  in  its  rotatory  motion.    2.  The  weight  © 

who  Ihould  excel  in  this  exercife  ;  and  a  capital  the  ftones  to  be  carried,  muft  ncccflarily  iinp.u< 

ihot  having  been  made,  Henry  faid  to  Barlow,  the  flingers  greatly  in  their  movements.  Tl>e  bcvi 

(one  of  his  guards,)  "  If  you  ftill  win,  you  Ihall  of  the  ancients,  again,  as  reprcfentcd  in  al:  tbrij 

be  duke  over  all  archers."     Barlow  therefore  ha-  reliefs,  was  a  mere  toy  compared  with  that  of  wa 

"ving  fucceedcd,  and  living  in  Shoreditch,  was  ere-  anceftors  ;  it  was  therefore  chiefly  ufed  by  tKi 

atcd  duke  thereof.    Upon  another  occafi on.  Hen-  Parthians,  whofe  attacks  (yilLC  thofe  of  the  pi^ 

ry  and  the  queen  were  met  by  200  archers  Kiw  fent  Arabs)  were  defultorj'.    The  crofs  bov,  i>  «^ 

Shooter's   Hill,  which  probably  took  its  name  a  moft  inconvenient  form  for  carriage,  cren  wht 

from  their  atltinbling  near  it  to  flioot  at  marks,  the  modern  improvements ;  and,  in  cafe  cf  rr.in 

Thi?;  kin^^  likvn\  Ife  ^-avc  the  firft  charter  to  the  ar-  could  not  be  eafily  fecured  from  the  weather.— 

t  !Ic:y  c:):.:n?.ny,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  by  After  the  firft  (hot  it  could  not  be  foon  rech^irrcJ  ; 

wl-.icli  tl^  y  ;uv  permitted  to  wear  dretTes  of  any  the  bolts  were  alfo  heavy  and  cumberfome.     1  l-c 

co!  Jiir  except  purple'  and  fcirli  t,  to  fhoot  not  on-  Englilh  long  bow,  on  the  other  hand,  together  \^  \x>\ 

Iv  at  in..rk3  I  u:  biivls,  ii  nut  pheaJ'ants  or  herons,  the. quiver  of  arrows,  was  eafily  carried  by  t^^ 

and  w'thin  tu  j  ir^Tes  of  the  royal  palp.ces.    They  archer,  as  eafily  fecured  from  fain,  and  recbai-^c  J 

are  alfo  enjoined  by  the  fa;r.c  ch^jler,  not  to  wear  almoft  inllantaneoufly.    It  is  not  tluurfoR-  c\tnii 

-    '  ordinary,! 
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•niinary,  that  troops,  who  folely  ufed  this  i  net-  uig  tlicin  to  the  familiar  exercir*:  of  i\  as  an  inftftf-? 

ti'?]  weapon,  Oiould  gCDcrally  obtain  the  vi<ftory,  raeiit  of  amufcment.  .  As  there  was  no  rnaterial 

cwii  v;hca  oppoUd,  to  much  more  numerous  ar-  difference  between  the  aiSlivity  and  bodily  ftrength: 

piio.    It  may  be  urged,  that  thefe  lofles  having  of  the  two.pcoplt,  it  might  be  fiippofed  that  thcf 

hc':T\  experienced  Wy  oiir  enesdies,.  muft  have  fn-  Englifli  and  Scots  wieldett  the  .bow  with  no  un- 

duccdtliem  tp  prac"kife  the  fame  mode  of  warfare,  equal  vigour  and  dexterity  2  but  from  imdoubt«.d 

B-it  it  is  thought  that  the  long  bow  was  not  coin-  hiflorical  monuments  it  appears  tl»at  liic  former 

r.onlY'ukd  even  in  Englatid  till  the  time  of  Ed-  had  the  fuperiority ;  of  wJii*!h  one  inftauce  b  i.> 

VcrJ  III.  when  the  vidoi-y  at  -CrclTy.  fufficiently|  b^cn  already  narrated.  (See  jj  3%)    By  the  rej^ula- 

fr?:buned  the  fupcriority  of  tiiat  weapon.    It  tipns,   preicribcd  in  .their  ftatute-book   lor   the 

ro]iiirid,  however,  fo  much  training  before  the  pracitice  of  archery^  we  hud  that  the  Englii'h  ihot 

vchtT  could  be  expertf  that  we  mult  npt  be  fur-i  ver/  fai',  thole  who  were  arrived   at  their  fali 

jjnC'vl  if  foon  afterwards  this  militaiy  exercife  was  growth  and  nwiturity  being  prohibited  fro.m  ihoot- 

ViMch  nc;:leded,-  as  aptx:ars  by  the  preambles  c^  ing  at  any  iTwrk  tiiat  was  not  diltant  upwards  of  2  la 

tnn-J  ancient  (latutes.    Whilft  the  military  te-  yai'ds.   .In  ufe  of  the  bow,  great  dc.Klerity  ?.^  welt 

t'ir«  lublifted,  the  fovereign  could  only  call  upon  a6  ftrength  feem  to  have  been  requihte.    '1     nscK 

titenints  during  war,  who  therefore  attended  \ye  hear  of  arrows  at. Cheviot  Chace  which  wtic  a, 

»iTh  the  weapons  they  had  been  ufcd  to,  and  yard  long,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  he  fuppolcd 

»h:ch  required  no  previous  practice.    On  the  o-  that  the  whole  baud  made  ui(;  of  iuch,  »r  could 

^rh;tnd,  the  Enghfti  archers  v/erc  obliged . by  draw  them, to  the  head.     The  regulatit.»n  of  the 


ps  cf  parliament,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  erc«ft  Iiilh.ftatute  of  Edward  IV.  vi/.  th.it  the  how  ihall 
wins  in  every  parifti,  and  to  (hoot  on  every  Sun-  not  exceed  the  Ivci^ht  uf- the.  man,,  is  allowed  by 
lay  and  holiday,  after  repairing  perhaps  to. thclc     archers  to  have  Decn  well  confidered  ;  a/id  as  the 


kits  from  a  conQderable  diflance,  whiiit  t!ie  ex-  arrow  Ihouid  be  half  the  length  of  the  bow,  this 

pence  of  at  Icaft  a  yew  bow  is  r^prefcnted  as  be-  would  give  an  arrow  of  a  yard  in.  tengtix  to  thofe 

g  a  charge  which  they  were  fcarcely  equal  to.,  only  wlio  were  iix  .feet  hi^.  ,  A  ftrong  man  of 

Vic  kTfjjj  and  pjirliaments  of  this  coufitry  having  this  fize  in  the  prefent  times  cannot  cj;fily  draw 

ftii  compelled  the  inha,bitants  to  fiich  training,  above  27  inches  if  the  bow  is  o*  a  proper  ftrength 

fc«  Eagiifh  armies  bad  the  fame  advantage  oyer  t6  do  txecuiion  at  a  counderable  dif^ance.    At 

fci  enemies  a&  the  exclufive  ufc  of  fire  arms  the  lame  time  it  muft  be  admitted, -that  our  aur 

iiojkl  ?i\c  us  at  prefent.  It  appears  alfo  that  the  ceftors.were  obliged .  by  fpmi  of  tjie  old  itatutes. 

tt^^;  how  contiuued  to  be  in  eftimation  for  more  to  begin  inooting  with  the  long  l?ow  at  the  age  06 

Jail  two  centuries  after  gtm  powder  was  intro-  feven,  they  might  have  acquured  a  greater  flight  in 

hctdf  which  probably  arofe  from  mufkets  being.  tl?is  exercife  than  'their  defendants,  thc/ugh  the 

^  cumberfome  and  unwieldy*.     Rapkl  .move-  latter  ihouid  be  allowed  to  be  of  equal  ftrength. 

firnarc  generally  decifive  of  a  campaign  ;  and        (5.;  Archery,    modern   method  of  prac- 

t-ch  tire  archers  were  particulai'ly  adapted,  tising.    As  the  ihqoting  vihh  the  long  bow  was 

fc^ciuic,  as  tiicy  could  not  be  annoyed  at  the  fame  fni^  introduced  in  EngUnd,  and  pra^tifed  almolt 

tf-incc,  they  had.  fcarcely  any  occailon  for  ar-  exclulivtly  tQr  pearly  two  centi^hes,  fp  it  hath  oc- 

ffiju:.  The  Hower  of  ancient  armies  UkLwiie  was  cMfioiied  a  p.rfculiar  method  of  drawing  the  anow 

&:  cavalry,  ag^nft  which  the  long  bow  never  fail-  to  the  ciH*  afid  not  to  tlie  breaft.  That  this  is  con- 

*i  la  prevail,  a>  man  and  borfe  were  too  large  ob-  ttary  to  tlie  ufa^'c  of  the  ancient:?  i;»  very  clear  from 

ir^^to  bcmjfled;  and  hence  the  great  munber  their  reliefs,  and  trprn  tjic  tradition  of  the  Ama- 

*  1  Ttnch  npbihty  whp  \ycre  prifoo.crs  at  Creliy,  zons  cutting  oiF one  of  their  paps,  as  it  pccafioned. 

J 'vt i'r:.,  and  Agincodrt ;  for  being  dirmounted,.  an  iijipcaiment  to  their  Ihooting.    The  Finfljuiy 

I  not  wounded,  whilft  they  w<re. clad  in  heavy  ar-  avcher  is  thtreftMe  reprefented  in  this  attitude  of 

'•Jiir,  ihcy  could  not  nul^e  their  efcape.    This  drawings?  the  eVt  both  in  the  Bo^wman^s  'Glory^ 

*-»Lt.ts  tor  the  Englifh  obtaini^ig  thofe  fignal  vic-j  and  in  the  filver  badge .  given  by  Cathariik  to  the 

l«"itj  vk-ith  inferior  nvimJ^rs  f  for  th^  nobllky  and  'Art.illti*y  Company.    Not  naany  years  ago,  there 

r "•.7  thus  becoming  prifpners,  the  other  part».  was  a  man  named  Topham^  who  exhibited  fur- 

«the  French  army  made  little  orno  refiftance.*—  prifing  feats  of  ftrength,  amj  who  happened  to  be 

Ki  wonder,  tl^refore,  that  in  England  thp  great-  at  a.  public  houfe  near  Iflington,  to  Which  the 

^'t  anxiety  was  fhown  to  promote  the  exercife  of  Finibury  archers  refoited  after  Iheir  cxefcifc.  To- 

^*  important  weap<Mi,  and  that  fo  niany  ftatutes  pham  confidered  the  long  bow  as  a  play  thing, 

x«  re  aiadc  for  that  purpofe.  In  S<rotland,  aUb,  little  only  fit  for  a  child ;  upon  which  one  of  the  archer* 

^^^  ^^ktttion,thpugh  apparently  not  >vith  equal  fuc-  w.agcred  a  bowl  of  punch*  that  he  could  not  draw* 

«'%  was  (hown  to  t?ie  encouragement  of  the  art.  the  arrow  two-thirds  of  its  length.    To,pham  ac-. 

hi  both  kingdoms,  it  was  provided,  %hat  the.  im-  cept^d  thi^  bet,  v/lth  the  grcfitcil  confidence  of 

p^rttrs  of  mcrchandit  (hguld  be  obliged,  along"  winning ;  but  brining  the  arrovr  to  his  brealt  ir> 

vfUi  \X.t\x  artiJes  of  coimiierce,  to  import  a  ccr-  ftead  of  his  ear,  he  was  greatly  mollified  by  pay- 

t2in  pToportieo  of  bows,  bow-fta>-cs,  and  Ihaftft  ing  the  wager,  after  many  tnutkfii  efforts.    As  to 


"jf  airowa.    Every  perfon  was  enjoined  to  hold    the  diftance  to  which  an  arrow  can  be  mot  from 
Kjmfi:lf  provided  in  bows  and  arrows,  and  was    a  long  bpw  with  tlie  beft  eKvation  of  45  degrees. 


^A*  ijitciuled,  that  people  ihoukl  be  ipade  expert    The  butts  for  exercifcr  were  dircc^d  to  be  diftant 
s  'i)c  ufe  of  h  as  a  miliary  wcapoc,  by  h&Ulual-    upwaros  ct  220  yaids.  There  i&  iiidcod  a  tradition. 


ARC 


that  an  attorney  of  Wigan  in  Lancafhire,  ri<imed 
Leigh,  {hot  a  mile  in  three  flights  ;  but  the  fame 
tradition  ftates,  that  he  placed  himfelf  in  a  very 
particular  nil'iude,  which  cannot  be  ufed  com- 
monly in  this  txcrcife.  According  to  Neade,  an 
archer  n^rbt  (boot  6  arrows  in  the  time  of  charging 
and  difchai<;ir gone  mulket.  The  archers  confider 
an  arrow  of  from  20  to  24  drop  weight  to  be  the  beft 
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bracer  /  and  to  guard  the  Angers  frwn  Wr| 
by  the  b6w  ft  ring,  archers  wore  Oiootirz  tit 
Chaucer  defcribes  all  thefe  particulars  in  bis  ] 
loguc  to  the  Canterbury  tales, 

(II.)  Archery,  in  our  andcnt  cuftcms  a 
vice  oiF  keeping  a  bow  for  the  ulc  ci  the  k 
defend  his  caftle. 

(i.)  ARCHES,  among  navigators,  is  j^anic'j 


for  flight  or  hitting  a  mark  at  a  confiderable  diA    ly  ufed  for  the  Archipelago. 


tance,  and  yew  is  the  beft  material  of  which  they 
oan  be  made.  As  to  the  feathers,  that  of  a  goo(c 
16  preferred ;  it  is  alfo  wilhed,  that  the  feati.er 
may  drop  of  itfclf,  from  a  bird  2  or  3  years  old. 
Two  out  of  three  feathers  in  an  arrow  arc  com- 
monly white,  bcinp  plucked  from  the  gander ;  but 
the  third  is  generally  brown  or  grey,  being  taken 


(2.)  Arches,  a  village  in  Bcrkftiire. 

(1.)  *  ARCHES  COURT.  »./.  [fran  cf 
and  court.]  The  chief  and  moft  andent  ccrf^ 
that  belongs  to  the  archbifliop  of  Cactrh:.^^ 
the  de6ating  of  fpiritual  caufbs,  f©  cal'rfd 
Bcw-church  in  London,  where  it  is  kqx,  v\ 
top  is  raifed  Of  ftone-pillars,  built  arch  <a  i/r. 


from  the  poofe ;  and,  this  difference,  in  point  of    judge  of  this  court  is  termed  the  dean  of  ibe 


colour,  informs  the  archer  when  the  arrow  is  pro- 
perly placed.  From  this  moft  diftinguifhed  part 
therefore  the  whole  arrow  fometimes  receives  its 
name  :  And  this  by  the  by,  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  the  grey  goofe  wing  in  the  ballad  of  Che- 
riot  Chace.  Aitov/s  were  armed  anciently  with 
flint  or  metal  heads,  latterly  with  heads  of  ii*on ; 
of  thefc  there  were  various  fonns  and  denomina- 
tions. By  an  a6t  of  the  7th  of  Henry  IV.  it  was 
ciTa<5led,  that  all  the  heads  for  anows  fhould  be 
wtll  Ixjiled  or  Irafcd,  and  hardened  at  the  points 
wi  h  fteel ;  and  that  every  an-ow  head  fliould  have 
th.  mark  ot  the  maker :  workmen  difobeying  this 
order,  were  10  be  fined  and  imprifoned  at  the 
king's  will  and  the  arrow  heads  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  Arrows  were  reckoned  by  iheavcs,  a 
flieaf  confifting  of  24  arrows..  They  were  carried 
in  a  quiver,  called  alfo  an  arroqv  cafe,  which  fer- 
ved  for  the  magazine  ;  arrows  for  immediate  ufe 
ivere  worn  in  the  girdle.  In  ancient  times  phials 
of  quicklime,  or  other  combuftible  matter,  for 
burning  houfes  or  (hips,  were  fixed  on  the  heads 
of  arrows,  and  (hot  from  long  bows.  This  has 
been  alfo  praAifcd  fincc  the  ufe  of  gun  powder. 
Neade  fays,  be  has  known  by  experience,  that  an 
archer  may  (hoot  an  ounce  of  fire  work  upon  an 
arrow  la  fcore  yards.  Arrows  ^nth  wild-fire,  «ind 
arrows  for  fire  works,  are  mentioned  among  the 
ftores  at  Ncwhaven  and  Berwick,  in  the  ift  of 
Edward  VI.  The  force  with  ^-hich  an  arrow 
ftrikes  a  a  obje<ft  at  a  moderate  diftance,  may  be 
conceived  from  the  account  given  by  Edwai'd  VI. 
in  his  journal ;  wherein  he  fays,  that  100  archers 
of  his  guards  (hot  before  him  two  arrows  each, 
and  afterwards  altogether  ;  and  that  tliey  fliot  at 
an  inch  board,  which  fome  pierced  quite  through, 
and  ftn:ck  into  the  other  board  ;  divers  pierced  it 
quite  through  with  the  heads  of  their  anow8,  the 
boards  being  well  feafoned  limber:  their  diftance 
from  the  mark  is  not  mentioned.  To  protect  our 
archers  from  the  enemy's  horfe,  they  carried  long 
ftakes  pointed  at  both  ends :  thefe  they  planted  in 
the  earth,  floping  before  them.  In  the  ift  of  Edward 
VI.  ^co  of  thefe  were  in  the  ftores  of  the  town  of 


or  official  of  the  arches-court ;  dean  of  tK'  H 
bec.nife  with  this  ofllice  is  commonly  joiwc 
culiar  jurifdidtion  of  thirteen  pariftiesinL'^ 
termed  a  deanery,  being  exempted  frc>m  iVi 
thority  of  the  bi(hop  of  London,  and  bc]( 
to  the  archbiflion  of  Canterbury :  of  whid 
parifh  of  Bow  is  one.   Some  others  (ay ,  that  hi 
firft  called  dean  of  the  arches,  becauCe  the 
to  the  archbi(hop,  the  dean  of  the  arches,  \% 
fubftitute  in  his  court  ;  and  By  that  mc?? 
names  became  confounded.     The  jurifdic 
this  judge  is  ordinary,  and  extends  throuj 
whole  province  of  Canterbury ;  fo  that  upc 
appeal,  he  forthwith,  and  without  anjr  furi 
amination  of  the  canfe,  fends  out  his  atatioDJ 
party  appealed,  and  his  inhibition  to  the 
from  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  CcxweL 

(2.)  Archfs-court.  To  Dr  Johnfon'iJ 
fcriplion,  {§  i.)  it  is  proper  to  add,4hat  fioit 
court,  there  lies  an  pppeal  to  the  king  in  chal 
(that  is,  to  a  court  of  delegates  appointed 
the  king's  great  fenl),  by  ftatute  25  Henr\  VI 
19.  as  Uipreme  head  of  the  Englifh  church,  i 
place  of  the  hifliop  of  Rome,  who  formerly  li 
cifed  this  jurifdi<^]^ion  ;  which  circuniftancc  i^ 
will  fumiih  the  reafonwhythe  Popi(h  clergy -< 
f<>  anxious  to  fepaiate  the  fpiritual  court  hviri 
temporal. 

ARCHfcS,  DFAN  OF  THE.  ")  The  chjef  ju^ 

ArCHFS,  OPFICIAI.  of  THE.  )  of  thc  ARCHl 

COURT.     See  (,  i  and  2. 

ARCHESTER,  a  village  of  Northumberlard 
miles  from  Wellingborough. 

*  ARCHETYPAL.  aJJ.  [arcbetffw,  Ut]  0 
ginal ;  being  a  pattern  from  which  copies  1 
made. — 

Through  contemplation's  opticks  I  hare  ft 

Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  (bns  of  men  : 

1  he  fource  of  good,  the  light  arcbttypai, 

(i.)  *  ARCHETYPE,  a./.  [archetyfuf^f^U 
The  original  of  which  any  relemblance  is  made 
Our  fouls,  tho'  they  might  have  perceived  in^i 
themfelves  by  fimple  fenfe  ;  yet  it  feein«  iw^ 
cejcvable,  how  they  (hould  apprehend  their  ani 


Berwick,   under  the  article  of  archer's  ftakes ; 

there  we*e  alfo  at  the  fame  time  eight  bundles  of  ty/>ej.  Ghnville's  Scepjfs. — As  a  man,  a  tree,  i 

archers  ftakes  in  P'^ntefraft  caftle.    To  prevent  the  outward  objects  of  our  perception,  ard  t 

the  bow-ftrii»g  from  (t  ^king  the  left  arm,  the  arm.  outward  archetypes  or  patterns  of  our  ideas; 

was  cove  red  wit  ha  piece  of  fmooth  leather,  faften-  our  fenfations  of  hunger,  cold,  arc  alfo  invj 

ed  on  the  out  tide  of  the  ann  y  this  wag  called  a  urcbetjpes  or  patterns  of  our  ideas.    But  tbe  n 

(id 
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A  fdution  of  archil  in  i^-atcr,  applied  on  co)«i  to  hive  bctti  fclely  in  ufc  among  the  mere  a^cicct 

jparble,  ftains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet,  of  purpHlh  poets  and  nr.ulicians ;  and  the  t ran fiticn  from  one 

blue  colour,  far  more  durable  than  the  colour  rhythm  to  another,  which  lyric  poetry  required, 

which  it  communicate  R  to  other  bodies.    Mr  du  was  unknown  to  them;-  fo  that  if  ArchiJochus 

Fay  iays  he  has  feen  pieces  of  marble  fta»ned  wi^  was  the  firft  author  of  this  mixture,  he  might  ^ith 

jt,  which  in  two  years  bad  fuffered  no  fenCblc  propriety  be  ftylcd  the  Innjentor  of  Lyric  Paein^ 

.change.    It  finks  deep  into  the  marble,  fometimes  which,  aftei-  hie  time,  became  a  fpedes  of  vcrfifi- 

Above  an  ijich ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fpreads  upon  cation  wholly  diftind  fixwrn  heroic— To  him  is 

the  furfice;  unlefs  the  edges  be  boun<led  by  wax  likewife  afcribcd  the  invention  of  Epcdes.  Set  £• 

or  other  ifike  fubttances*.    Itfcems  to  make  the  pode.    He  is  alfo  generally  ranked  amortg  the 

marble  lomewhat  more  brittle.    Linnaeiis  informs  firft  vidtors  of  .the  Pythic  games:  and  wc  Icsm 

jis,  in  the  Swedifh  Tranfa(5tion8  for  1742,  that  from  Pindar,  that  his  mufc  was  not  alwapata- 

the  true  archil  mok  is  to  be  found  on  the  weftem  magant^^for  though  no  mortal  efcapcd  herr'j:^ 

coail«  61  En  'land.  '  It  haS  been  for  a  confiderablc  yet  (he  was  at  times  fufBciently  tranquil  and  pices 

time  palt  p-^  Dared  by  Meflrs  Gordons  at  Leith  ^o  dilate  hymn^in  praifc  of  the  gods  and  hfTo<i. 

irom  a  fptcie   icuwd  in  the  irlighlands-of  Scotland.  One  in  particular,  written  in  honour  of  Kcrales* 

ARCHILOCHfAN,  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  Acquired  him  thcacclamatiocs  of  all  Greece;  for 

to  a  fort  of  verfes,  of  which  Archilochus  was  the  he  fung  it  in  fall  tflembly  at  the  Olympic  ^mt-cs 

inventor,- confifting  of  feven  feet;  the  four  firft  and  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  receiving  from  the 

whereof  are  ordinarily  dadyls,  though  fometimes  judges  the  crown  of  vi^ory  confccratcd  to  rral 

fpondces;  the  three  lafk  trochees;  r,^.         .  merit.    This  hymn,  or  ode,  was  aftfcrward* fur? 

:    Sohnlvr  acris  byems^  grata  vice  verh  llf  Favoni,  in  honour  of  every  vidor  at  CMympia,  who  hid  | 

ARCHILOCHUS,  a  tiamous  Greek  poet  and  no  poet  to  celebrate  hi^  particular  exploits.  Ar- 

miifician,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  cotem-  chilochus  was  at  bft  (lam  by  one  CsOlondax  Co- 

porary  with  Candaules  and  Gyge»,  kin^s  of  Lydii,  rax,  of  the  ifland  of  Naxos  i  who,  though  he  H 

who  flourifhed  about  the  :14th  Olympiad,  and  A,  it  in  battle,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  v^ 

A.  C.  724.    But  he  is  placed  much  later  by  mo-  driven  out  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  by  comnwri- 

dern  chronologifts ;  viz,  by  Blair  in -A.  A.  (X  686,  of  the  oradc,  for  having  deprived  of  life  a  ir:i* 

and  by.lYii-ftly  in  66a.  'Hecwas  .bom  at  Faros,  confecrated  to  the  Mufes.    Ihe  name  of  Arch!!<>)| 

One  of.  the  Cycljdef. .  His  father  Tclcficlcs  was  in  chus  and  Homer  were  equally  revered  and  cdc- 

fo  refpcftabli  a  fUtion,  that  he  wa*  chofeq  by  his  brated  in  Greece,  ^s  the  two  moft  excellent  poets 

countrymen  to  conluH  the  oracle  at  Delphos  con-  which  the  nation  had  ever  produced.    This  a}>- 

cerning  the  fending  a  colony  to  Tliaibs :  but  his  pears  from  an  cpigiam  in  the  Anthologia;  atd 

mother, -iSm^,  was.  a  flave,   whom  Teleficles,  from  Cicero,  who  ranks  him  with  poets  oftii 

notwithftanding'  his  high  ranky  made   his  wife,  firft  clafe,  and  in  hi»  Epiftles  tells  us,  that  ih'^ 

Though  Arcliilochus  Ihjowed  an  early  attachment  grammarian  ^liiftophanes,  the  moft  rigid  andicm- 

to  poetry  iind  muiic,  thcfc  arts  did  not  prevent  pulous  critic  of  his  time,  ufed  to  fay,  that  th* 

his  goin^  into  the  army  ;:l)ut  in  the  firft  engage-  longeft  poem  of  Archilochus  aln-ays  appeared  ti) 

ment  at  which  he  was  prefcnt^  the  Vv^ung  poet,  Jiim  the  moft  excellent.      ,         •• 

like  Horace,  and  our  owr.  Sv*cklini<,  loft  his  buck-  .   ARCHILUTE.    See  Arciliuto. 
ler,  thjiigh  hefaved  bis  life  by  tbe  help  of  his        ARCHIMAGUS,  the  high-prieft  of  thePerfi:i8 

heels,  i*^  It  is  piuch  cafier,  (faij  he,)  to  xet  a  new  Magi  or  worlhippcrs  of  fire.  ,  He  reCdcd  in  tte 

buekler  than,  a  i^ew  t:xijhn:e,.^\^  This  pleafantry,  higheft  fire  temple;  which  was  had  in  the  i^n:< 

however,:  did. xiot.fave  his  reputation  ;  rtor  could  veneration  with  them  as.the  temple  of  Mecca  v 

his  poetry  on  prayers- prevail  upon  <Ly  cam  bes,  the  Htong  the  Mahometan5.     Zoroaftres  fuft  ^^^ 

father  of  his  iniftrefs,  to  let  him  marn/  his  daughr  it  at  Paich  ;:  but  after  the  ^^aholneta^^.  had  o\c> 

ter,  though  (hp'bad 'been  long  promif^rd  to  him.  run  Pirfia  in  the   7th  ccntur/,   the  Archimavui 

After  :thefe  niprtifications,  his  li£e  fccms  10  have  v^as  forced  to  remove' from  thence  .into  Keimr^"! 

been  one  continued  tiflTue  of  difgrace  and  rtrfent.  a  province  of  Perfiai  lying  on  the  fouthern  ociis* 

^ent ;  fp  that,  the  r^^  cf  Arckihchtu  becanie  pro^  where  ii  hath  continued  to  this  day.    Darius  Hvf- 

verbial ;  and  che  provoking  Xhis  {atirift  Avas  comr  tafpes  took  upon  himfclf  the  dignity  of  Aichi3^i> 

pared  to  the  treading  .upon  a  ferpcnt ;  A  compa-  gus :  for  Porphyry  tells  us,  he  urdercd  betorc  h» 

rifpn  not  too  feyere,  if  it  be  .true  that  Lycambes  death,^  that,  among  the  other  titles,  it  ftiouW  be 

and  his  three  dailgiiters,  were  fo  JTK)rtificd  by  hi$  fngravcn  on  his  monument,-  that,  he  had  beta 

^tire,  as  to  J>e  driven  to  the  confolation  of  a  haU  Mafler  of  the  Magi;  which  plainly  implies  thai  he 

Iff.  >  In  this  piece,  many  adventures  ai;e  meijtionr  had  borne  .this  o&Qt  among  thcaa,  for  none  but 

^d,  fullof  defajpaation,- 4ftd  out  of  the  knpwiedge  the  Archin.agus  was  matter  of ,  the  wha*e  i(^ 

<)f  the  .public. ;'  i.herc  were  likewife  many  loofip  From  hence  ii  iccms^  to  have  proceeded,  thattc 

paflage'i  in  it ;  and  it  is  Taid  to  have  been  on  acr  kings  of  Pcrfia  were  ever  after  looked  on  to  be  1^ 

covnt  OS  thijfe.  that  the  Lac^depioxuans  laid  a  pro-  the  facrrdotal  tribe,  and  wen;  always  initiated  nv 

h^hition^on.bia  verfcs.     However,  Plutarch  iays  to  the  facred  order  of  the  Magi,  btlore  they  tcx*' 

there. is  no  bard,  of  antiquity  by  whom  the  two  Qn  them,  the  crowny  and  were  inaugurated  int^ 

art  5  of  poetry  and  mq fie  have  been  lb  much  ad,,  the  kingdom', 

▼ar.ced  as  by  Archilochus..   To^i^m  is  attributed  ••  ARCHINUNDRITE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftorf, 

paiticuiarly  the  fuddentranfitipn  from  one  rhythm  was  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Chriftians  t» 

^o  another  of  a  di.Terent  kind,  and  the  manner  of  what  we  now  call  an  abbot.    Father  Simon  nl> 

accompanying  thole  irregular  meafures  upon  the  fei-ves,  that  the  word  martdrite  is  Syriac,  and  f'^^ 

Jyje.-    Heroic  poetry,  in  hexameter  vcrfe,.feem3  nifics  a  foiitary  monk.    But  Covamirias  ii^p. *^ 
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fi^ififs  the  fcadcr  of  a  flock,  and  in  this  fcnfe  wc  forms  us  (/;*.  v.)  that  he  contrived  this  machine 

fod  the  name  fometimes  attributed  to  archbifhops.  to  drain  Egyp*»  ^^^  ^^^^  W  ^  wonderful  mecha- 

A;nong  the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  ufed,  it  nifm  it  would  empty  the  water  from  any  depth. 

isaJways  reftrained  to  the  chief  of  an  abbey.  3.  The  Ex^,  by  means  of  which  (according  to  A- 

AKanM£DES,   a  celebrated    geometrician,  thenaus,  Awrv**-, //A.  v.)  he  launched  Hiero's  great 

hnm  it  Syracufe  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  rela-  fhip.    4.  The  T^^rr^jau,  of  the  power  of  which 

irt  to  Hicro  kiny  of  Syratufe.    He  was  remark-  Tzetzes  gives  a  hyperbolical  relation,  ClnL  ii.  hifi. 

lUf  for  his  extraordinary  application  to  mathema-  35.    5.  The  machines  he  ufed  in  the  defence  of 

feil  'ludies;  in  which  he  ufed  to  be  fo  much  en-  Syracufe  again  (I  Marcellus.    Of  thefe  we  have  an 

p^cd,  that  his  fervants  were  often  obliged  to  account  in  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch.    6.  His 

laic  him  firom  them  by  force.    He  had  fach  a  bumihg-glaflei,  with  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet 

if?nfint;j invention  in  mechanics,  that  he  affirm-  fire  to  the  Roman  galleys,  Galen,  iim  K^tumm,  UB» 

edbtliero,  if  he  had  another  earth,  whereon  to  fii.     7.  His   pneumatic  *  and  hydraulic  engines, 

pbt  his  machines,  he  eould  move  this  which  concerning  which  he  wrptc  books,  according  t6 

»t  inhabit.    He  is  (aid  to  have  formed  a  glafs  Tzetzes. 

ip-;.-T,  of  a  moft  farpriiing  workmanfhip,  where-        /^rchimedss's  burning  glass.    See  Burn- 

ii  t.V  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  repre-  ing  glass.  ' 

"c^^-^^.  He  difcovered  the  exaA  quantity  of  the  ■  ARCHti^Ents's  scrkw.    See  ScrCw. 
hvff,  which  a  goldfmith  had  mixc4  with  the        AllCHlMIME,  or)  [from  «»;c''>  a^.d /«a*r,  mi- 
,wi,  inacrown  he  had  made  for  the  king:  he        ARCHIMIMUS,     \  mic,]  an  arch-buffoon,  or 

*1  the  hint  of  this  difcovcry  from  his  perceiving  capital  mimic.    The  archimimes,  among  the  Ro- 

k  water  rife  up  the  fides  of  the  bath  as  he  Went  mans,  were  perfons  who  inf\itated  the  manners, 

*)  It,  and  was  filled  with  fuch  joy,  that  he  ran  geftures,  and  fpeech,  both  of  people  living,  and 

•kid  out  of  the  bath,  crying,   ¥.v»nntt\  Ev'iwd\  thofc  who  were  dead.    At  firff  they  were  only 

'  I  !•  ivc  found  it !  I  hare  found  it !  ^    By  the  in-  employed  on  the  theatre ;  but  were  afterwards  ad- 

oi'on  of  machines,  he,  for  a  long  time,  defend-  mitted  to  their  feaft,  and  at  laft  to  their  funerals  j 

4  ivracule  on  its  being  befieged  by  Marcellus.  where  they  walked  after  the  corpfe,  counterfeit- 

fct  SYRACUSE.)   On  the  city's  being  taken,  that  Ing  the  eeftures  and  behaviour  of^the  perfon  who 

Btnl  commanded  his  foldiers  to  have  a  parti<iu«  was  earned  to  the  funeral  pile, 
frrjira  to  the  fafety  of  this  truly  great  man ;      *  ARCHINTO,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe. 

•  •ii?  cjTc  was  inef!e<ftual.  «  What  gave  Mar-  (j.)  ARCHIPELAGO,  in  geography,  a  general 
^i  the  greateft  concaii  (fays  Plutarch),  was  term,  implying  a  fea  interrupted  by  a  great  num- 

•  uahippy  Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  ber  of  iflands.  The  word  is  fontied  by  corrup- 
^  mufjBum,  and  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  eyes,  tion  of  Algcopda^iu^  Aiy«;9v  n«x«^;,  the  ^^e.in 
'fiudandintent  upon fome geometrical  figures.  Sea;  a  name  originally  given  it  by  the  Greclvs; 

•  rte  neither  heard  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  but  fur  what  reafon  it  is  not  agreed  on.  S<^c  JE- 
•t^^s  norpcrceived  that  thecity  was  taken.  Irt  gean  sea.  To  this  fea,  however,  the  name  is 
■  depth  of  ftudy  and  contemplation,  a  foldier  now  in  fome  meafure  approppiatcd.  It  is  called 
n^  fudJenly  upon  hitn,  and  commanded  him  the  White  S.^a^  in  contradiftin<ftion  to  the  Euxinc, 
•'<>'!  )w  him  to  Mafcdlus ;  which  he  refiifing  to  or  Black  Sea ;  and  is  that  part  6f  the  Mediterra- 
»*ji  lie  had  finifhed  his  problem,  the  foldier,  in  nean',  which  lies  between  Europe  and  Afia  :  ha- 
■'».•-.  drew  his  fword,  and  ran  him  through  the  ving  tht  Morea,  Livadia  and  Macedonia  on  the 
>-•*'  This  happened  A.  A.  C  «o8i  Cicero,  W.  Romania  on  th<  N.  Natolia  on  the  E.  and  the 
•*'■  hf  was  qureflor  iff  Italy,  difcovered  his  iffc  of  Candia  on  thi  S".  It  contains  a  great  num^ 
*^\  in  which  was  carved  a  cylinder  and  fphere.  ber  of  iflands ;  fuch  as  Andros,  Antiparos,  Ar-* 
-^'  jf  the  works  of  this  great  mathematician  gentiera,  Cerig:o,  Dclos,  Lemnos,  Milo,  Metclin, 
^  -A  but  others  are  prcfcrved.  His  pieces  Naxia,  Negropont,  Paros,  Patmos,  Rhodes,  Sa 
••••i  remain  are,  i.  Two  books  of  the  Sphere  mos,  Santorin,  Scio,  Scyros,  Tenedos,  Tina,  &:c. 
*'  ^ /under,    a.  The  Dimcnfions  of  a*  Circle.  All  thefe  iflands  lie  between  the  35th  and  40th 

•  ^>|  Centres  of  Gravity,  or*  Equiponderants,  degrees  of  N.  lat.  •  Sonrc  of  ^hem  are  called  Cv- 
♦0.  Spheroids  and  Conoids.  ^.  Of  fpiral  Lines,  c lades,  becaufc  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  crown 
.  fft'*  (Quadrature  of  a  Parabola.  7.  Of  the  and  circle  round  Delos ;  oth.rF  are  called  Spora- 
^i^Scrofthe  Snnd.     8.  Of  Bodies  that  f*.  on  ton  pes,  as  being  difpeifed,  without  any  order,  be  J 

-"di.    The  heft  edition  of  thefe  «  that  publifh-  ^v^-een  Ada  and  the  ifle  of  Candia. 

•  it  London,  167^,  4to.  v  Among  the  works' of  (a.)*  Archipflago,  northern,  extends  be- 
^'|male;>  which  are  lofl,  we  may  reckon  the  twcen  the  E.  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  \V. 
'•  "ptions  of  the  following  inventions,  -which  coafl  of  America,  and  comprehends  four  clufters 
''  '"'ly  gather  front  himfclf  and  other  ancient  of  illaods:  viz.  i.  Safignan,  containing  5  iflands; 
--ori.  I,  n»##  TUf  ^p^nu  or  hisaccount  of  the  a,  Khao,  including  8  iflands;  both  thefe  groups 
'"  '"m1  which  he  ufed  to  (^fcover  the  mixture  of  together  are  called  the  Aleuthian  iflands :  3.  the 
?''i  and  filvcr  in  the  crown,  a.  His  defcription  AndreanofTski  Oftrova,  comprifes  16  iflands;  and, 
'  J 'If  k«vXj«,  or  K«!^XMf,  an  engine  to  draw  wa-  4;  the  Lyflie,  or  Fox  iflands,  include  alfo  16  if- 
'•  <>•«  of  places  where  it  is  ftagnated.    Athenae*  lands.  Modem  geographers  mention  other  ArchJ- 

•  •  iicaki.ig  of  the  prodigious  fhip  built  by  the  pelagos ;  fuch  as, 

'''' -r of  HicTo,  tells  us,  that  Archimedes  invent-        (;.)  Archipelago  op  lazaruS)   near  the 

'd  *hc  cochlion,  by  means  of  which  the  hold,  not-  coails  of  Malabar  and  Malacca. 


'-''MUnding  its  depth,  could  be  drained  by  one        (4.^  Archipelago  #p  m(Xico. 
^  l^4«Mr4ff«»y /ii^»  T.)    DIodorus  Siculus  in-       (j.)  Akcuxpelago   of  th£   r 
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cdled  by  feme  the  great  Archipelago,  con-  body  obviated.  Ray  on  the  Creaiimi*    4.  Tbe  coa- 

taining  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  &c.  triver  of  any  thing. — 

ARCHIPHERACITiE,  Ifonned  of  «^;c»?,  r/»/r/;  An  irrdigious  Moor, 

and  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  pna,  divifinfif  or  cfjap'  Chief  arcbiteS  and  plotter  of  thefe  woe».  S.:U, 

ter,]  minifters  in  the  JewiOi  fynagogues,  appoint-  (a.)  Architect,  may  be  more  accurate})  *. >- 

«d  to  rea4  and  interpret  the  Perakim,  or  titles  fined,  a  perfon  who  forms  plans  and  de(iirn>  ^  -i 

and  heads  of  the  law,  and  the  .prophets.    Groti-  edifices,  conduds  the  work,  and  direds  the  zrj< 

us  fuppoied  them  the  feme  witli  the  Archisy-  ficers  employed  in  it.    The  moft  celebrated  s 

MAGOGUESy  but  they  were  ratbcar  tlie  chiefs  of  chite<5ls  are  Vitruvius,  Palladioy  Scamozzi,  Sfr* 

thefe.  lio,  Vignola,  Barbaro,  Cataneo,  Alberti,  Vsuli, 

ARCHIPPUS,  a  noted  preacher  of  the  gofpd  Inigo  Jones,  Dc  Lorme,  Perrauh,  S.  Le  Clcn, 

at  Coloife.  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  the  Eari  of  Burli:<9i 

ARCHIPR-ESBYTER,   or   Arch-priest,   a  ton :  to  whom  we  may  add  Mylne,  the  A  dan: 

prieft  eftablilhed  in  fome  diocefes  with  a  fuperio-  and  others  of  our  own  country.   Vitruvius  ci.jjs 

tity  over  the  reft.    He  was  anciently  chofen  out  of  .rates  u  qualities  requifite  to  constitute  a  ^ 

the  coUege  of  prefbyters  at  the  pleafure  of  the  hi-  arcbit*3 ;  that  he  be  docile  and  ingeciovs ;  \TtI 

ihop.    Thefe  archiprefbytcrs  were  much  of  the  educated  ;•  Skilled  in  deiigning,  in  geometn ,  op 

fame  nature  with  deans  in  the  cathedral  churches,  tics,  arithmetic,  hiftory,  .philofophy,  mufic,  nj 

as  the  college  of  prelbyters  aqlwers  to  the  chap-*  dicine.  Jaw,  and  aftronemy.     Clofe  appHv:<it 

tcr.    See  Presbyter.  'to  the  ftudy  of  ancient  mafters,  and  the  ren 

ARCHISTRATEGUS,  the  general iflimo,  or  ingworksof  the  ancients,  together  with  judjrrr 

captain  general  of  an  army.    See  Strategus.  'and  tafle  to  feledt,  and  apply  the  hints  which ; 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS,  the  chief  of  the  fyna-  examples  feiTord,  joined  to"  a  peculiar  genius 

|;ogue;  the  title  of  an  officer  among  the  Jews,  the  ftudy  of  tliis  art,  are  neceflaryto  sendet 

who  prefided  in  their  fynagogues  and  aifemblies.  archttedl  eminent  in  his  profeflion. 

The  number  of  thefc  officers  was  not  fixed,  nor  *  ARCHITECTIVE.  ad/,  [from  archha. 

the  fame  in  all  places ;  there  being  70  in  fome.  That  performs  the  work  of  architedhire. — Hoi 

and  in  others  only  one.    They  are  fpmetimes  call^  could  the  bodies  of  niany  of  them,  particuiaa 

cd  princes  or  angels  of  the  fynagogue,  and  had  a  the  laft  mentioned,  b'e  fumiihed  .widi  arcttteSH 

power  of  whipping  or  exconununicating  fuch  as  materials  ?  Derhan^s  Bbyfico-Theolo^^y, 

deferved  thefe  puni(hments.  ARCHITEC  rOGRAPHIA,  the  ddcription  i 

(i.)  *  ARCHITECT.  »./.  [architeSus,  Lat.]  ancient  buildings,  tcmj^cs,  theatres, ^arches,  p^t; 

1.  A  profefibr  of  the  art  of  building. — The  archi-  inids,  baths,  gates,  aquedu^s,  tombs,  and  the  bk 

ua's  glory  confifta  in  the  defignment  and  idea  of  ARCHITECTONIQE,  [«^;c'^i»r«<»^  Gr.]    S 

the  work;  his  ambition  fliould  be  to  make  the  Architecture. 

form  triumph  o^ct  the  matter.  fVotton^    a.  A  con-  •  ARC^IITECTONICK.   odL    [from   •*: 

ttriver  of  a  building ;  a  builder  -—  chief,  and  n»r^,  an  artificer.]    That  which 

•  The  hafty  multitude  the  power  or  jkiil  of  an  architrft ;  that  vrhich 

Admiring  entcr'd,  and  the  work  fome  praife,  •  build  or  form  any  thing. — ^To  fey  thait  fome  mo 

And  fome  the  archHeB:  his  hand  was  known  line  part  of  either,  or  all  the  hypoftaticai  pniH 

In  heav'n,  by  many  a  tow'red  ftrudture  high«  pie,  is  the  architect  of  this  elaborate  llmdur.t 

Where  fccptcr'd  angels  held  their  refidepce,  to  give  occafion  to  demand,  what  propcrti..iT( 

And  iat  as  princes.                                 Milton,  the  tria  prima  aiforded  this  arebiteHot^ifk  i/m 

3.  The  contriver  or  former  of  any  compound  bo-  and  what  agent  made  fo  fkilful  and  happy  a'cz: 

•dy. — ^This  inconvenience  the  divine  ar^i^fVtf^  of  the  ture.  BojU* 


architecture. 

\  •  ■  I 

Jntroduction.  Cities  for  ufe,  and  forts  for  fafety  buUd  : 

«         Y     TN                           ir-».                 j>  A  Then  palaces  and  lofty  domes  aro(e. 

Sect.  I.    DErii.iT.oNs   «,^  D.v.s.ohs  ./  Ar-  ^^^^^%^  ^^^      ^  ^^   ,^^  ^^^g. 

CHITECTURE.  "                                 «>•       t 

(i.)  "PVR  JOHNSON  gives  the  following  defini-  %,  The  efleft  or  performance  of  the  fciencc 

JL/  tions  of  the  word,  and  divifions  of  the  building. — ^The  formation  of  the  firlt  earth  \>J: 

fcience  of  Architecture.  a  piece  of  divine  arcbiteSure^  afcribed  to  a  par 

(a.)  •  ARCHITECTURE.  «./.  [arebiteSurat  cular  providence.  Burnet's  Theory. 

Lat,]     I.  The  art  or  fcience  of  builchng.     Archi*  (3.)  To  the  above  definitions  it  is  proper  to  2J 

teSure  is  divided  into  civil  architeaure^  called  by  that,  although  Architecture,  in  its  utnrioft  \ 

-way  of  eminence  arcbiteQure ';  military  architect  titude,   may  be  defined  a  mathematicai   l'citT«< 

ture^    or  fortification;    and  naval  architect  ure^  containing  rules  for  defigning  and  raifing  all  fv 

which,  befides  building  of  (hips  and  veflels,  in-  of  ftrudlures,  according  to  geometrica]  pro{H 

dudes  alfo  ports,  moles,  docks,  i^c.  Chambers .-^  tion ;   yet,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,    aini 

Our  fathers  next  m  architcSure  ikill'd,  which  we  mean  here  to  confidcr  it^  it  is  apr 


Sect.it.    Architecture.  40;^ 

only  to  th€  conftruftion  of  fuch  buildings,  as  are  beams  were  placed  on  the  upright  trunks ;  which^ 

jtccflary  for  the  purpofcs  of  civil  life,  fuch  as  being  well  joined  at  the  angles,  kept  the  fides 

Eoufes,  churches,  halls,  bridges,  porticoes,  &c.  firm,  and  Hkewife  ferved  to  fupport  the  covering 

hrr  n  Hi.TotY«/-AKriEMT  ARCHITECTURE-  ^^  roof  of  the  building,  compofcd  of  many  joifts, 

8KT.II.HlSTOtyo/ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE-  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  j^.^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^ 

(4.)  This  art,  we  arc  aflured,  is  as  old  as  Cain :  and  clay. 

b  Mofcfs  tcUs  us  that  he  built  a  city ;  though  (8.)  «<  Infenfibly  n\ankind  improved  in  the  art 

•hjt  were  the  materials,  or  how  the  buildings  of  building,  and  invrntcd  methods  to  make  their 

Wet  conftrufted,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.    It  is  huts  lading  and  handfome  as  well  as  convenient. 

pc-j^.ionly  laid,  that  the  firft  materirils  employed  They  took  off  the  bark,  and  other  uncvcnnelTes, 

fc!:«]tjding  were  twigs  of  trees,  wherewith  men  from  the  trunks  of  trees  that  fonned  the  (ides; 

loaftm^ed  huts,  fuch  as  the  fwig«i^ams  in  ufc  a-  raifed  them,  probably,  above  the  dirt  and  humi- 

•cag  t)ie  American  Indians  at  prefent.  '  This,  dity,  on  ftones ;  and  covered  each  of  them  with 

ko*'?v?r,  appears  difpntablc.   The  natural  fticlter  a  flat  ftone  or  flate,  to  keep  off  the  rain.    The 

tfbrdsd  by  hollows  in  the  fides  of  mountains  or  fpaces  between  the  ends  of  the  joifts  were  clofed 

Bcki,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  would  much  more  with  clay,  wax,  or  fome  other  fubftance ;  and" 

Bijly  fuggeft  the  idea  of  ufing  ftrones  and  eaith  the  ends  of  the  joifts  covered  with  thin  boards  cut 

B  ccteriab  for  building  houfes.    Indeed,  confi-  in  the  manner  of  triglyphs.    The  pofition  of  the 

kt['u^  that  tents  were  not  invented  before  the  roof  was  likewife  altered  :  for  being,  on  account 

byjof  Jabcl,  Tubal-Cain's  brother,  it  is  very  of  its  flatnefs,  imfit  to  throw  off  the  rains  that  felb 

nhible  that  fuch  temporary  houfes  as  the  Indian  in  great  abundance  during  the  wu^er  feafon,  they 

l^^wms  were  not  originally  known ;  otherwife  railed  it  in  the  middle  ;  giving  it  the  form  of  a  ga- 

b  sietiiod  of  covering  poles  with  the  fkins  of  ble  roof,  by  placing^  rafters  on  the  joifts,  to  fup- 

esiti,  inflead  of  fmall  branches  or  twigs,  muft  port  the  earth  and  other  materials  that  compofed 

By  foon  have  taken  place.  the  covering. 

(j.)  Thcfc  temporary  houfes  fccm  to  have  come  (9.)  **  From  this  fimple  conftniftion  the  orders 

Ito  \ik  only  when  men  began  to  lead  an  idle  of  architedture  took  their  rife.    For  when  build-- 

iodmng  hfe,  like  the  Tartars,  and  could  not  be  ings  of  wood  were  fet  afide,  and  men  began  to  e- 

Ithc  trouble  of  conftru<Sing  durable  habitations  red  folid  and  ftately  edifices  of  ftone,  they  imita- 

if^cry  place  where  they  were  obliged  to  wander  ted  the  parts  which  neceflity  had  introduced  into 

ith  their  cattle;  and  Jabel  perhaps  thus- took  the  the  primitive  huts ;  in  fo  much  that  the  upright 

itt  of  making  portable  houfes  or  tents.    Accord-  trees,  with  the  ftones  at  each  end  of  them,  were 

|iy  fre  fee,  that  no  nations,  except  thoie  who  are  the  origin  of  columns,  bafes,  and  capitals  ;  and 

I  i  V? !>rtually  unfettled  ftate,  make  ufc  of  fuch  the  beams,  joifts,  rafters,  and  ftrata  of  materials 

frcf'cd  materials.      Even  in  America,  where  that  fonned  the  covering,  gave  birth  to  architraves, 

fc  Luman  race  has  sppv^arcd  in  the  rudeft  form,  fnzes,  triglyphs,  and  cornices,  with  the  corona, 

ley  were  no  foonev  collected  into  great  bodies  the  mutules,  the  modillions,  and  the  dentils." — 

*i:r  the  emperors  oi  Mexico  and  Peru,  than  See  the  rcprefenfations  of  primitive  huts  in  plate 

Mt  Haililiugs  began  to  be  ercded.    We  are  not,  XX.  Fig.  i,  2,  and  3. 

^rrvn,  to  look  for  the  origin  of  architedure  in  (10.) "  The  firft  buildings  were  in  all  likelihocd- 

'f  iisslc  n.ition ;  but  in  every  nation,  when  the  rough  and  uncouth;  as  the  men  of  thcfe  times 


mV»an(H  Ixrgan  to  leave  off  their  favage  way  of    ^ad  neither  experience  nor  tools :  but  when,  by 
ti  -nd  t^  b».*come  civilized.    The  origin  of  re-    long  experience  and  reafbning  upon  it,  the  artifts 


**  Anciently  (fjys  Vitruvius)  men  lived  in  advances  towards  perfedtion,  and  at  length  dif- 

^'  *\  and  inhabited  caves ;  but  in  time,  taking  covered  cert.iin  manners  of  building,  which  fuc- 

*''  j.^'e  p«4iaps  firom  birds,  who  with  great  in-  ceeJing  ages  have  regarded  with  the  higheft  vcr 

ii'l  y  build  their  nefts,  they  made  themfelves  ncration. 

«'.    At  firft  they  made  thefe  huts,  very  proba-        (11.)  From  the  carlieft  antiquity  the  Egyptian! 

^»  of  a  conic  figure ;  becaufe  that  is  a  figure  of  have  been  confidered  as  the  inventors  of  arts ;  an<f 

^  f^nipleft  ftrudure  ;  and,  Kke  the  birds,  whom  in  the  time  of  their  profperity  all  nations  fought 

K^i'Tiit.itedjCumpofed  them  of  bianclies  of  trees,  and  ftudied  their  philofophy  and  their  fciences; 

l»c*lmjr  them  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  joining  fo  that  being  learned  in  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians 

K'niaapoint  at  the  tap;  covering  the  whole  became  proverbial.     Among  other  arts  derived 

^^  retd*,  leaves,  and  clay,  to  fcix'en  them  from  from  them,  archite<fture  is  generally  enumerated  ; 

CT'Pefrs  and  rain.  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  as  meaning  only  that 

".)  "  But  finding  the  conic  figui-e  inconvenient  fpecies  of  original  archite^ure,  where  the  ft'rength 

B  iccount  of  iu  inclined  fides,  they  changed  both  of  the  fabric  was  more  regarded  than  its  elegance 

r«  form  aixi  conftni6Hon  of  their  huts,  giving  of  fymmetry.    Of  this  kind  are  the  pyramids  ; 

Bon  a  cubical  figure,  and  biulding  them  in  the  the  ruins  aifo  of  a  magnificent  temple  at  Luxor^ 

ul'owing  manner :  Hanng  marked  out  the  fpace  (the  ancient  Thebes,)  of  which  there  remain  more 

•> '"c  occupied  by  the  hut,  they  fixed  in  the  than  130  columns,  all  of  confidesable  magnitude, 

!n»i»id  firyerri  upnght  trunks  of  trees  to  form  the  and  fome  fo  lai^ge  as  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with 

»^-»  filiinR  the  intervals  between  them  with  neat  not  to  fay  elegant  fculpture ;  befidcs  fevcral  o- 

J^'ichw  clofcly  interwoven  and  covered  with  ther  remains  in  the  fame  neighbourhood.     At 

-^r*  The  lidtB  bein^  thus  comi^etcd^  four  large  KomonbU)  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  there  exift 
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Other  relics  of  magnificent  works  of  architcdurc,  (i6.)  But  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  iin- 

as  fhewn  by  Norden.  From  thefe  wonders  which  provements  in  archite^fturc  did  not  take  place  ia 

ilill  remain  we  can  only  conjcdiurc  what  have  any  nation  till  after,  or  about  the  time  that  JeiH- 

been  deftroyed.  falem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    The  granJ- 

(la.)  It  is  not,  therefore,  unreafonable  to  con-  eft  buildings  ereded  among  the  AfTyrians  fcem  ra 
elude,  that  from  Egypt,  where  the  cotemporary  have  owed  their  exiftence  to  this  monarch  ;  and  it 
nations  fought  the  arts  and  ftudied  the  fcicnces,  can  fcarce  be  imagined  that  he  wotild  not  end -2- 
the  Greeks  derived  their  firft  ideas  of  building,  but  vour  to  imitate  the  arch!te«5lure  of  Solom<Mi*i 
which  were  fo  changed  and  improved  by  being  temple,  to  which,  by  his  conqueft  of  Jcnifalt-ro, 
thus  tranfplanted,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  known  he  had  full  accefs. — It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  ihe 
from  what  flock  they  had  their  origin.  The  dimenfions  or  the  two  pillars,  J.ichin  and  Ba^.»i 
Greeks,  anxious  to  add  elegance  to  convenience,  fet  up  by  Solomon,  ver^^  nearly  correfpond  w:ta 
difrcgarded  the  maflive  and  ponderous  arcbitec-  ^hofe  of  the  Doric  ordet-,  firft  invented  by  the 
ture  of  the  Egyptians;  whofe  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally  came  from  their  co- 
arch  made  it  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them  to  liavc  lonies  fettled  in  Afia  Minor.  The  height  iyi  So'to- 
fmall  fpaces  between  their  columns,  and  to  bur-  mon's  pillars,  without  the  chapiter,  wjs  iS  cii- 
then  their  edifices  with  large  and  ftrong  archi-  bits ;  that  of  the  chapiter  itfelf  was  5  cubits  ;  th« 
Irayes.  ^  circumference  was  1 2  cubits  ;  from  "whence,  ^c- 
.  (i.lO  This,  therefore,  may  be  confidercd  as  the  •  cording  to  the  Scripture  language,  we  may  rco 
probable  track  by  which  archite(5lure  rofe  to  ele-  kon  the  diameter  to  have  been  exactly  4  cubits,— 
ganc<: ;  for  ceit^nly  the  ftruftures  of  Egypt  are  Had  they  been  a  fingle  cubit  higher,  they  wo^iJd 
much  more  rtncftit  than  thofe  of  Greece  ;  and  as  have  been  prccifely  of  the  fame  height  with  o 
it  may  be  confidered  the  belt  charader  of  build-  lumns  of  the  original  Doric  order, 
ings  that  they  provide  for  the  comfort  and  conve-  .  (17.)  We  do  not  mean  pofitively  to  affirm,  tbil 
liicnce  of  man,  fo  it  mult  he  allowed  that  the  this  famous  temple  gave  a  mcxlel  of  archited^un 
Greeks  firft  rendered  them  producfiive  of  grace,  to  the  whole  world  ;  although  it  is  fcarce  cu» 
regularity,  and  beauty  :  for,  to  the  fine  eye,  Ikil-  ceivable,  but  that  imitations  of  it,  as  far  as  it  ccuM 
ful  hand,  and  fublime  genius  of  that  nation  is  ar-  be  l;uown,  muft  have  taken,  place  among  maijj 
chite<^tare  indebted  for  its  rules  of  harmony,  elc-  nations.  Bat  that  no  fuch  imitations  had  reacbd 
gance  of  dengn,  and  tafte  of  ornament,  which  Greece,  and  that  Grecian  architcdurc  was  in  a^ 
began  to  arrive  at  perfe«5lion  under  the  foftering  fereat  ftate  of  improvement,  for  fomc  ages  afta 
care  of  Pericles ;  which  period,  including  the  rei^n  Jiolomon,  i::  certain ;  for  Homer,  who  was  cotcai^ 
<Jf  Alexander  the  Great,  muft  be  confidered  as  its  porary  with  Jchofaphat,  and  whom  fome  clin^ao^ 
climax  of  grace,  elegance,  and  beauty,  in  Greece,  logilti;  place  even  10  low  as  Hezekiah,  gives  us  m 

(14.)  It  is  a  moft  indubitable  fad,  th.u  the  mind  account  of  any  tiling  like  columns  of  Itoac*  in  ^ 

cf  man  is  influenced  by  modes  of  governmtnt :  his  writings ;  but  ufes  a  word,  which  make*  M 

sind  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks,  witn  their  inde-  probable  that  the  column^  in  his  time  were  a^ 

pendcnce,  loft  alfo  their  fuperim*  vijiour  of  genuis;  tiling  l)etter  than  bare  wooden  pofts.                      1 

and  what  remained  vvds,  with  the  fpuils  of  their  (iJ5.)  It  muft  be  allowed,  howeyer,  that  the 

cities,  carried  to  Home.     Hence  it  is  that,  from  cient  Egyptian  buildings,  with  all  their  dcftK 

this  period,  the  Romans  are  to  be  considered  as  had  an  air  of  vaft  grandeur  and  magnificence, 

ihc  uicdurajjers  and  patronilers  of  archite^^tuve.  we  rnay  credit  the  defcriptiongiven  of  one  of  tJ 

From  this  period  alfo  itaprogrefs  wa$  great  and  ra-  banqueting  rooms  by  Vitruvius.     The  ufual  ri; 

pid,  though  little  was  done  that  could  be  remarked  of  one  of  thefe  rooms  was  from  100  to  150  ted 

for  its  novelly  ;  but  the  rules  of  the  Greeks  were  in  length,  and  its  bieadth  fomewhat  more  tbii 

applied  to  ftrudlures  fo  numerous,  and  of  fuch  half  its  length.    At  the  upper  end,  and  along  itt 

wonderfiil  extent,  that  we  doubt  which  moft  to  two  fides,  they  placed  rows  of  pillars  toIcr;Lb.'i 

pdmire,  the  original  inventors  of  thefe  fublime  well  proportioned  to  one  another^  thougli  not  d 

rules,  or  thofe  who  applied  tliem  to  fuch  ftupen-  any  regular  order  ;  and  at  the  lower  part  it  a 

iious  buildij^s.  made  a  magnificent  and  fpacious  entrance  :  iba 

( 1 5. '^  Some  authors  have  attempted  to  prove,  with  its  orrjaments,  fernw  to  have  taken  up  c)« 

Chat,  from  the  Etrufcans,  and  not  froni  the  E-  end  of  the  building  entire.    We  are  not  told  t  lit 

gyptlans.  the  Greeks  imbibed  their  firft  ideas  of  there  were  any  pillars  there ;  though  perhaps  they 

architecture.     The  Etrufcans  (or  Tufcans)  cer-  placed  two  or  more  toward  the  angles  on  each 

tainly  were  well  (killed  in  building,  and  from  them  nde,  for  uniformity}  the  central  fpacc  being:  o 

the  Romans  in  their  early  ftate  fought  help  in  all  nough  for  an  entrance  in  the  grandeft  ami  ira^it 

their  Lurge  works.    The  remains  of  the  temple  of  auguft  manner.    J'hefe  rows  of  columns  were  fct 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  &c.  the  at  a  diftance  from  the  wall,  forming  a  noble  por- 

-works  of  Tufcan  artifts,  (htfw  them  to  have  well  tico  along  the  two  fides  and  upper  end  of  thv- 

understood  tlie  fcience  and  the  pr;i«ftice  of.  uleful  building.  Upon  th^  pillars  was  laid  an  aichitra%e; 

and  eleguit  architecture.    Neither  when  w^  in-  and  from  this  was  carried  up  a  continued  w-il 

fpedl  the  antique  vafes,  of  undoubted  Etrufcan  with  three  quarter  c6lumns,  anfwering  duneiflly  ro 

ivorkmannilp,  can  we  deny  them  to  have  polfef-  thofe  below,  and  in  proportion  one  fourth  I'mail.r 

fed  tafte  .md  elegance.   But  from  vrhatcver  nation  in  all  then*  parts.    Between  thefe  three  quaricr 

tlie  Greeks  firil  acquired  their  tafce  for  architec-  columns  were  placed  the  windows  for  enligbtco- 

ture,  it  muft  be  .dlowed  that  they  completed  the  ing  the  building.    From  the  tops  of  the  kj»*i' 

fcience,  by  uniting  the  ufeful  and  Hoc  agreeable  pillars  to  the  wall  was  laid  a  floor  :  this  coverr* 

in  all  thcL:  defign^  tl^c  portico  overhead  wiUuuj  and  made  on  t'ac 
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outfidc  a  platforniy  which  was  furrounded  by  a  canal  of  Languedoc,   he   teHs  u%   extends  in 

comder  with  rails  and  ballufters.    This  was  ter-  length,  upwards  of  70  leagues,  and  required  thcr. 

raced,  and  ferrcd  as  a  pLiin  for  people  to  walk  on ;  removal  of  two  millions  of  cubic  fathoms  of 

and  from  this  thev  could  190k  through  the  win-  earth.'    Tins  was  no  doubt  a  great  work ;  but 

dows  down  into  tfic  room.    To  this  terrace  there  had  roo,ooo  men  been  employed  upon  it  at  once^ 

ra<  no  covering  required,  as  the  Ejryptians  were  they  muft  have  removed  this  quantity  of  earth  ii* 

in  no  fear  of  raio.    The  Egyptians  decorated  this  three  weeks,  fuppofing  each  to  have  removed  on-r 

(^m  of  building  with  ftatues';  and  no  kind  of  or-  ly  a  fingle  fathom  a  day.    Nor  can  we  imagine^ 

mmcnt  could  anfwer  it  fo  weir,  as  the  light  can-  that  any  modem  wort  will  ftand  in  competition 

tc't  fill  upon  ftatues  to  fuch  advantage  in  any  di-  with  the  works  of  the  ancients,  as  to  greatnefs^ 

jt'^iir'n,  as  when  it  comes  from  above,  in  fuch  a  whatever  they  may  do  in  other  refpeds. 

it^ilir, proportioned,  and  uninterrupted  manner.  (»i.)  To  attempt  to  produce  an  authority  fbif 

,19.)  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Perfians,  every  fpecies  of  ornament  which  belongs  to  th6" 

rd  Babylonians,    the  vaft  ftrength  and  extent  different  orders,  v^^ould  be  engaging  in  a  fruitlefsl 

of  t>.cir  buildings  fccm  to  have  been  what  they  enquiry.    It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  to  bc- 

c»rffly  valued ;  and  in  this  they  certainly  as  much  ftow  a  few  remarks  on  fuch  particular  parts  a* 

rfcdl«!  the  Greeks  and  modem  nations,  as  the  may,  with  fome  degree  of  certainty,  have  theitf 

bttCT  excel  thero  in  the  beautiful  proportion  and  origin  pointed  out. 

dei^iixe  of  their  ftrutfture.     Some  modem  au»-  (z2.)  The  pLi>rTtt,  it  is  very  reafonabic  to  w 

Ib'^rs,  hov.ever,  endeavour  to  deprive  the  anci-  magine,  was,  at  firft,  fimphr  a  fquare  tile  or  ftone# 

Bits  of  ^liat  is  juftly  their  due,  and  will  have  e-  placed  under  the  trunk  or  the  tree  or  primitivtf 

hr  thi'g  to  be  exaggerated,  which  feems  be-  column,  to  prevent  rotting,  to  which  it  was  ex-* 

tu-d  the  power  of  modem  princes  to  accomplifh.  pofed,  froni  the  conftant  moiflurc  of  the  earth  J 

fill's  way,  M.  Gogiict  remarkably  diftinguifhes  it  alfo  fi^rved  as  a  more  firm  and  folid  footing  tof 

Ir.iflf;  and  that  w^ithout  giving  any  rcafon  at  all.  the  column.'  There  arc  Jnftances  of  feveral  builds 

lf«Alng  of  the  wonileis  of  ancient  Babylon,  ings  of  coniiderable  elegance  and  extent,  whicl^ 

*  AD  thtffc  works  (fays  he,)  fo  marvellous  in  the  have  no  plinth  to  the  columns;  fuch  as  the  temples 

kviTCcnt  of  antiquity,  appear  to  me  to  have  of  Ereftheus  at  Athens,  the  tempic  of  Vefta  at 

»(tn  extremely  exaggerated  by  the  authors  who  Tivoli,  and  fume  other  places^j  and  in  all  the 

fcf'C  ipokcn  of  them.    How  can  we  conceive,  in  Doric  temples. 

tfu%  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  could  have  been  (23,)  The  torus,  or  Iwett^  above  the  plinthr 

Sis  feet  high,  and  81  in  thicknefs,  in  a  compafs  may  have  originated  from  the  root  or  lower  part 

of  near  ten  leagues  ?"    To  this  we  may  eafily  re-  of  the  tree  being  thii;ker  thati  the  part  aboTe^ 

|hi  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  irti-  which  alfo  fixed  it  more  firtnly  on  the  plinth ;  or^^ 

•w'ofc  wall  which  divides  China  from  Tartaiy,  as  by  fome  it  is  conjeftured  to  have  been,  only  a 

fc^w  us,  that  even  fuch  a  work  as  the  wait  of  an-  rope  or  bandage  round  the  trunk,  to  prevent  it» 

teP't  Babylon  is  laid  to  have  been>  is  not  altoge-  fhUtting :  or,  according  to  Vitruvius,  it  rcprc- 

tt::  iDCTtdiblew      The    loweft   computation  of  ietits  the  Ihoe. 

ft:  dimtnfion  of   the  Chinefe  wall  is,  that  it  (24.)  The  idea  of  the  Capital  may  have  ori- 

tefdF  in  length  laco  miles,  is  18  feet  high  at  a  giiially  been  fuggefted  by  fome  tree,  whofe  arm» 

*^iium,  and  as  many  thick  ;  according  to  wliich  iprcading,  juft  above  whera  it  was  neceffary  the 

t-r.yjtation,  it  muft  contain  9,504,000  folid  fa-  upper  parts  fliould  be  cut  off,  to  be  of  a  proper 

fc^'ns;  and  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  Chintfe  length,  the  fwell  of  the  arms  very  likely  ^avc  ther 

K^'.naiii,  this  immenfe  m^fs  of  building  was  fi-  firft  idea  of  the  fwell  of  the  capital,  which  wasf 

•iihed  jn  five  years.    If,  therefore,  we  can  fup-  alfo    attended  with   this '  advantage ;    by  being' 

^'^  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  have  been  capable  of  broader  on  the  top,  it  wse  better  formed  for  re-' 

tffijjlojring  as  many  men  for  xo  years,  as  were  ceiving  the  works  above.             1 

teploycd  in  raiGng  the  Chinefe  wall,  (which  is  (2^.)  The  abacus  was  certainly  no  more  than 

J't  >ery  improbable,  conlidering  the  vaft  num-  a  tile  ■  or  ftone,  placed  with  intent  to  throw  off' 

«t  of  captives  he  carried  to  Babylon,)  we  may  the  water,  and  prevent  its  finking  into  the  co- 

wppofe  him  able  to  have  fortifitd  the  city  of  lumn,  which  would  have  endangered  the  duration 

M)y)on,  as  ftrongly  as  it  is  faid  to  have  been ;  of  the  building.    The  astp.agals  and  fillets 

fethe  mafs  of  bnilaing  is  not  quite  double  that  were  baiidages  to  bind  the  column.    The  archi- 

w  the  Chinefe  wall,  though  nearly  fo|  amount-  trave  we  may  conceive  to  hare  been  the  beams 

"'Sto  18,189,600  Iblid  fathoms.  or  ties,  neceffary  to  unite  the  columns  together. 

'•*'».)  But  M.  Ooguet  argues,  that  "  infinitely  The  fricie  waB  a  neceffary  addilion  when  height 

ft'^re  money  his  been  expended,  and  much  more  within  was  wanted. 

t^uus  required,  as  weH  as  more  power,  tafte,  (*6.)  The  cornice,  and  its  ornaments,  were 

»^iJ  lime,  to  finifli  Vcrfaillcs,  with  all  its  dittos,  the  ends  or  outer  edges  of  the  timbers,  rafters, 

«4ii  to  conftru<2  a  pyramid,  or  ere<ft  .^.n  obclilk."  &c.  neceffary  to  fupport  the  roof.    The  dinte-* 

Tht  genius,  taftc,  and  time,  we  ill  all  not  dil'putc;  les,   triglyphs,    modillions,  &c.  fiom  the 

Wit  a  the  lame  author  confrfl'es,  that  100,000  above  fource  alfo,  were  accidental  hints  impro\'ed> 

^1  "a^*^  employed  for  50  years  together,  in  the  when  to  iifefulnefs  was  wifhcd  to  be  added  oma- 

^•"jallnjdion  of  the  largeft  pyramid,  we  think  the  ment ;    and  'which    became    permanent,    whem 

^•-«crmayjuftly  be  doubted  ;  when  we  confider  ftrudures  of  wood  gave  place  to  mor«  elegant 

*tai  tune  the  above-mentioned  number  of  men  and  durable  ones  of  ftone. 

*'^»d  have  taken  to  accomplifh  fome  of  the  (^7.)  The  orders,  among  ancient  and  modem 

»urb  of  which  M.  Ooguct  boaits  fo  much.  The  architcfts,  are  5,  viz.  The  tu/ian,  the  Jhric,  the 

^0L.n.PiUTn.  Fff                  i^^ 
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lonic^  the  Corinthian^  and  the .  Compqfite  ;  which  run  by  the  Goths,  the  latter  naturally  introiluccl 

are  diftinguiihed  from  each  other  by  the  column  their  own  methods  of  buildiq^.   Like  the  ancieri 

vvith  its  bafe  and  capital,  and  by  the  entablature.  Egyptians,  the  Goths  feem  Vhave  been  mi:fl 

See  plate  X.  '^udious  to  amaze  people  vnth  the  greatna':)  <a 

(a8.)  iThe  Tuscan  order  is  chara^eriied  ixj  its  their  buildines  than  to  pleafe  the  eye  with  thJ 

plain  and  robuft  appearance,'  and  is  therefore  u-  regularity  of  their  plans,   or  the  proprieK  <a 

fed  only  in  works,  where  ftrcngth  and  piainnefs  their  ornaments.      They  corrected  themfclvn^ 

are  wanted ;  it  has  been  ufed  with  great  effc(5t  however,  a  little  by  the  models  of  the  Roman  d 

and  elegaqce,  in  that  durable  monoment  of  anci-  difices,  which  they  faw  before  them:  butthcu 

cnt  grandetlt.  the  Trajan  column  ^t  Rome;  in-  'models  themfelves  were  faulty;  and  the  Goili 

deed,  general  confent  has  eflabliihed  its  prc^r-  being  totally  dellitute  of  genius,  neither  arcbi 

lions  for  fuch  purpoies,  beyond  all  others.  tedure  nor  any  other  art  could  be  improved  n 

,  (a9.)  The  doric  poflTcflcs  nearly  the  lame  cha-  them.                                                                1 

raiftcr  for  ftrength,  as  the  Tufcan,  but  is  enliven-  (35.)  Thofe  ancient  buildings  in  this  iHawfi 

cd  by  ifs  peculiar  ornaments ;  the  triglyph,  mu->  which  have  gone  under  the  indifcriminate  dena 

tule,  and  guttae  or  drops,  under  the  triglyph :  mination  of   gothic,   our  modem   antiqusrid 

ihefe  decorations  charaderize  the  Doric  order,  h<Tve,  more  accurately,  divided  into  saxov,  '('^k 

and  in  part  are  infeparable  from  it.    Itspropor-  man,  and  saracenic,  or  that  fpecies  vulganf 

tions  teconuoend  it  where  united  ftrength  and  though  improperly,  called  modern  gothic. 

grandeur  arc  wanted.                            ^  (36.)  Some  maintain,  that  the  Saxon  churcha 

.  (30.)  The  IONIC  partakes  of  more  delicacy  after  they  began  to  be  built  with  ftone,  confiftc^ 

than  either  of  the  former,  and  therefore,  as  well  only  of  upright  walls,  without  pillars  or  ^Ic\ti 

as  on  account  of  its  origin,  is  called  Feminine,  the  conflrui^on  of  which,  it  is  alledgcd,  tbq 

4nd  not  improperly  fuppofed  to  have  a  matronic  were  entirely  ignorant  of.    But  it  is  lugWy  in 

appearance.    It  is  a  mediun^  between  the  mafcu-  probable,  that  the  Saxons  coidd  be  ignorant  of  fi 

fine  Tufcan  and  Doric,  and  the  virginal  fiender-  ufeful  a  contrivance  as  the  arch.    Many  of  tbc 

4efs  of  the  Corinthian  :  the  boldnefs  of  the  capi-  built  by  the  Romane,  they  nnaft  have  had  bcfr 

tal,  with  the  beauty  of  the  ihaft,  makes  it  eligible  their  eyes ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  c 

for  porticoes,  frontifpieces,  entrances  to  houfes,  knowing  them  and  their  convenience,  they  wed 

«c.    Denteles  were  firit  added  to  the  cornice  of  negle<ft  to  ufe,  or,  baring  ufed,  would  reliaqi 

this  order.  them.    Befides,  as  it  appears  from  uftdoubted  20 

(31.)  The  CORINTHIAN  poflcflcs  more  delicacy  thorities,  they  procured  workmen  from  the  C?q 

jnd  ornament,  than  any  other  order ;  the  beauty  tiiient,  to  conftrud  their  capital  buildings,  ^  ^ 

shid  richnefs  of  the  capital,  and  the  delicacy  of  cording  to  the  Roman  manner,"  this  alone  wed 

ibe  pillar,  render  it  the  moft  fiiitable  in  thole  e-  be  fufficient  to  confute  that  ill  founded  opinios; 

dtfices,  where  niagnificence  afld  elegance  are  re-  and  at  the  fame  time  prove,  that  what  we  c^x* 

guired.    On  thi^  account,  it  is  freouently  ufed  monlycall  Saxon,  is  in  reality,  Roman  architcc- 

ror  the  internal  decoration  of  large  ftate  rooms  ;  turc. 

in  which  it  has  a  chafte  appearance,  though  at  (37.)  This  ftyle  of  building  was  pradifed  2II0 

tie  fame  time  fapero.                                   ^  ver  Europe,  and  continued  to  be  ufed  by  iJ« 

,  (3a.)  The  (!:0MP0SiTE  or  Roman  order  Is  the  Nonnans,  ifter  their  arrival  here,  till  the  ir.'j> 

iime  as  the  Corinthian  in  its  proportions,  and  near-  dutftion  of  what  is  called  the  mode rk  cot iiC) 

ly  alike  in  ornamental  properties.  The  addition  of  which  did  not  happen  till  about  the  end  of-^ 

the  modern  Ionic  volute  to  the  capital,  gives  a  reign  of  Henry  II,  fo  that  there  feems  to  be  lit- 

bolder  projedion.  It  is  applicable  in  the  fame  cafes  or  no  ground  for  a  diftindion  between  the  Sjxt<a 

as  the  Coriritliian.  and  ><ormaa  architecture.    The  ancient  part?  u! 

(33O  The  Romans  borrowed  their  architefhire  moft  of  our  cathedrals  are  of  this  early  NormtO 

from  the  Greeks,  but  did  not  imitate  them  in  the  work,  the  chara<fteriftic  marks  of  which  are  thd:: 

itnidur^  of  their  private  dwellings  in  every  par-  (38.)  The  walls  ai*e  very  thick,  generally  vfi- 

ticulaf*    Therr  magnificence,  however,   in  their  out  buttrelfes ;  the  arches,  both  within  and  vth- 

temples  and  public  buildings,  is  yet  to  be  feen  in  out,  as  well  as  thofe  over  the  doors  and  windo^^j* 

what  remains  of  them,  and  which  are  not  only  femicircular,  and  fupported  by  very  cluin«)7^ 

models  for  all  modern  architects,  but  have  never  lumns,  with  a  kind  of  regular  bafe  and  capit** 

been  furpaflcd,  or  even  e<^uallcd,  to  this  day. —  In  ihort,  piainnefs  and  folidity  conftitute  theltn- 

But  though  the  art  of  architecture  continued  al-  king  features  of  this  method  of  building.    Yrt 

moft  at  its  higheft  pitch  among  the  Romans  for  the  architects  of  thofe  days  fometinies  dcv-iatca 

two  centuries,  it  declined  exceedingly  as  the  em-  from  this  rule.    Their  capitals  were  adorned  wiii» 

pire  began  to  fail.    Tacitus  relates,  that  after  the  carvings  of  foliage,  and  even  animals ;  their  maf- 

battle  of  ACtium,  no  men  of  genius  appeared;  five  columns  exhibited  ftnall  half  columns  unitfi 

and  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a  man-  to  them,  and  their  furfaces  ornamented  with  i?i- 

per  of  building,  altogttlier  confufed  and  irregular  rals,   Iquares,  lozenge    net-work,   and  other  &• 

was  introduced,   wherein  nothing  of  the  true  gures,  either  engraved  or  in  relievo. 

graces  and  majefty  of  the  former  was  prcferved.  (39V)  Various  inftances  of  thcfe  may  be  feco  ^ 

Kd  ^     rtT     xj «..,    /•  «««r.-.,  A»^«.nr,.«  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  particularly  tht  un« 

ISect.  III.    HiSTORV./  MODERN  Architec-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  mouaftcry  of  lindisfam  or  Holy 

^^  ^^'  inand,  the  cathedral  at  Durham,  .and  the  ruin<^ 

(j{4.}  On  the  decline  of  architeClure  among  the  choir  at  Orford  in  SufTolk.  The  column*,  h-  ^' '' 

tlom.uis,  and  when  the  empire  was  entirely  over-  3,  4,  pl«  XXL  arc  at  the  monaftery  of  Liiidis*'"-|' j* 
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that  people,  ^o  were  as  indiiftrious  as  they  were      .  (50.)  Wilfrid,  trho  was  one  of  the  moft  ra- 

l)rave,  quicklv  adorned  every  country  that  they  genious,  a(5tive,  and  inrgnificent  prelates  of  tk 

conquered.  They  not  only  built  a  prodi^fious  num«-  7th  century,  was  a  jrreat  builder,  and  crcdedfe- 

l)cr  of  folid,  convenient,  and  magnificent  ftruc-  veral  ftru<5lure8  at  York,  Rippoo,  and  Hah»m, 

iures  for  thdr  own  accommodation,  but  they  ex-  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  age  in  which  be 

liorted,  encouraged,  and  inftruded  the  Britons  to  flouriihed.    The  cathedral  of  Hexham,  which  »aa 

Imitate  their  cxamp!c.    Indeed  this  was  one  of  the  one  of  thefe  ftrudurcs,  has  fome  veftigcs  ftiQ  re- 

Hits  which  Agricola,  the  moft  excellent  of  the  Ro-  maining.    It  was  built  by  mafons  and  other  ani. 

fnan  governors,  employed  to  civilize  the  Britoas,  ficers  brought  frdbi  RcaIUC  by  the  munificence  d 

find  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  government.  its  generous  fouoder. 

(47.)  But  not  very  long  after  this  period,  archi-        (51.)  Benedict  Biscop  was  the  cotcmponri 
iefture  and  a)l  the  arts  conneAcd  with  it  began  to  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  in  fome  of  his  jouinqs, 
lifeline  veir/  fenfibly  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the  pro-  and  had  the  fame  taftc  for  the  arts.    He  made  no 
^ncesof  the  wcftem  empire.    This  was  pirtly  fewer  than  fix  journeys  to  Rome  chiefly  ^^Aba 
fiwing  to  the  builcUng  of  Conftantinople,  which  view  of  colledting  books,  pidures,  ftatues,  j"*^ 
iJiew  many  of  the  moft  £amous  architects  and  p.  other  curiofities^  and  of  pcrfoading  artificeis  oi  va- 
ifcer  artificers  into  the  eaft,  and  partly  to  the  ir-  rious  kinds  to  come  frcoia  Italy  and  Frir.cc  zci 
rpptioBs  and  depredations  of  the  barbarous  nations,  fettle  in  England.    But  though  the  art  of  build- 
Put  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  occafioncd  ing  edifices  of  ftone,  with  windows  of  plaf-vard 
an  ahmoft  tot^  dcftruaion  of  archite(aurc  in  this  other  ornaments,  was  thus  introduced  by  ihtk 
jfland.    For  the  people  they  left  behind,  having  two  prelates  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ;th  centur) 
neither  /kill  nor  courage  to  defend  their  numerous  it  does  not  fecm  to  have  flouriflied  much  for  itc 
towns,  forts,  and  cities,  fuffcrcd  them  firft  to  be  ral  centuries  after.  It  appears  ifrom  many  incicfS' 
plundered,  and  then  deftroyed,  by  their  ferocious  tal  hints  in  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that  ftor.c  bukl. 
invaders.    Thus,  the  many  noble  ftrudture^  wiA  ings  were  ftiU  very  rare  in  the  eighth  and  M^ti 
which  Provincial  BrijUuji  had  been  adorned  by  the  ages  ;  and  that  wjien  any  fiich  buildings  wru:  e- 
ml  and  induftry  of  the  Romans,  were  rained  or  rc<ftcd,  they  were  the  objc^s  of  much  a^liuin- 
defaced  in  a  very  fliort  time  ;  and  the  unfortunate  tio». 

Pritons  were  equally  incapable  of  repairing  them,        {52.)  In  the  other  parts  of  this  ifland  arclit^* 

and  of  building  othcri  in  their  room.    T«at  long  ture  was  in  a  ftill  lefs  ftouriftiing  ftate.    After  titf 

fucceflion  of  miferies  in  wiiich  they  were  involved  ancient  Britons  had  retired  to  the  mountau.J  of 

by  the  irruptions  of  the  Scots,  Pids,  and  Saxons,  Wales,  in  confequence  of  the  incurfioas  of  t!* 

deprived  theni  of  tiie  many  ufeful  arts  wkich  they  Danes,  the  fpirit  of  architedurc  feems  to  havebtta 

had  learned  from  their  former  matters,  and  lodged  almoft  totally  extin<ft.    Such  was  the  povcny  of 

them  once  more  in  forefts,  dens,  and  caves,  like  Britain  at  this  period,  that  a  royal  refidencc  of 

Iheir  lavage  anceflors.         :  palace  in  V.alcs,  with  all  its  offices,  was  valued 

(48.)  The  moft  wanton  and  extenfivc  devafta-  at  L.5.  and  80  pence  of  the  money  of  that  age, 

tions  weie  thofe  committed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to  L.16  of  our  mootyi 

among  whom*  it  fccms  to  have  been  a  maxim,  to  ami  in  ctficacy  to  L.160  !    Even  the  calUcs  la 

^eftroy  aJl  the  tov<ns  znd  caftlcs  whicli  they  took  Wales,  that  were  b^iilt  for  the  Cifety  of  the  coas- 

lirom  their  enemies,  infiead  of  prefenin;;  them  for  try,  were  corftru<^ted  of  the  iame  material?  « 

their  own  ufe.     It  cannot  t>e  fuppofed,  that  a  thofe  of  which  their  palaces  conlilled ;  naiDt'jr 

people,  who  wantonly  d'.'molilhcd  lb  many  bcautir  of  wands,  with  their  biiks  peeled  off,  wrou^jhi  > 

lul  and  ufeful  ftrudures,  had  any  t:.ftc  for  the  arts  to  wicker  in  tlie  maimer  of  our  baikets !  Sac^ 

by  which  they  had  been  erected.    The  truth  is,  were  the  flimfy  materials  which  formed  the  hd; 

that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  tlieir  arrival  in  this  ifland  walis  of  edifices  deligned  for  defencc,-eycn  if^^ 

were  almoft  totally  ignorant  of  thcll-  arts ;  and,  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  and  whence  it  was  uil 

like  all  the  other  nations  of  Germany,  had  been  the  laws  required  thekmg's  vafl'als  to  come  to  tic 

accuftomcd  to  live  in  wretched  hovels,  built  of  building  of  thclc  caftle^i  v^ith  no  other  tool  Ui^^a 

wood  or  earth,  and  covered  with  ftraw  or  the.  axe. 

branches  of  trees  ;  nor  did  tliey  much  improve  in        (53.)  The  arts  of  buildine  among  the  Scots  3TA 

the  knowledge  of  architcAurc  for  aoo  years  after  PiCU,at  this  period,  do  not  Icem  to  have  »nden?t^ 

tbeir  arrival.  •  much  improvement.    In  the  beginning  of  the  «^i 

(49.)  During  that  period,  mafonry  was  quite  century,  howe%'cr,  they  began  to  mAkefomcM- 

unknoi&'n  and  unpradtife^i-  in  this  ifland  ;  and  the  vances,  as  appears  from  fome  edifices  yet  rcmaiDi^ 

walU  even  of  cathedral  churches  were  built  of  in  Scoiland.    Thefe  buAdings  are  all  circulaMw 

wood.  The  firft  cathedral  of  York  was  buiit  of  the  fo  extrtiiicly  Various  in  ftylc,  that  they  rather  ktffl 

iajne  materials  ;  and  a  church  ot  ftone  was  efteem-  to  be  works  of  different  ages  and  nations,  ti^i"  ^4 

cd  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  thole  times,  tliat  merited  one  a-f^c  and  country.    Some  of  the  largcftofibt'* 

a  place  in  hiftory.    Mafonry  was  rcftorcd,  and  ftrudturcs  are  of  an  extraoidinary  taftc  ot  Arcb* 

fome  other  arts  conne^ed  with  it  introduced  into  tefture,  and  are  dcfcribed  by  Mr  Gordon,  in  ha 

England,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  by  hineroriumi  as  follows  :»    ■, 
two  clergymen,  who  were  great  travellers,  and     .  (54.)  **  Having  arrived  at  the  barrack  of  Gleocfe 

had  olteii  vifited  Rome*  wbtre  they  had  acquired  I  w;4Si  conduced  to  the  remains  of  tlu>fc  ftupco' 

lome  tiifte  for  r.rchitedure.    Thefe  were,  the  fa-  dous  febrics,*  feated  about  twomiies  from  thtrcfi 

mous  Wilfrid  biihop  of  York,  and  afterwards  of  in  a  valley  called  Glcnlnrg,  in  .which  4  of  thnr  aa^ 

'•-^4jam,  and  Bcncdi^  Bifcop,  foHndcr  of  the  ab-  ciently  ftood.  The  firft  1  met  with  hi  called  C^f'^ 

"  WcremoaUj,  C^ulojnhk:,  oc  Mai.colm'5  Castli,    It  &^^' 
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upon  n  contiderable  eminence,  and  aiTords  a  fine  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Scotland,  are  not  To  l&r^  a>  th6 

prcifpect  of  the  ifle  of  Sky  and  the  fca  coaft.    The  former,  but  more  artificiaJ. 

foundation  of  this  only  appears  ;  as  alfo  oi'  that  o-  (5  7.)  Thefe  arc  flendcr,  lofty,  circular  towcrt,  o£ 

th'er,  on  the  E.  end  of  the  va»leY>  called  Castle  fine  (lone,  laid  in  regular  rows  between  40  and  5^ 

Chonel.    About  a  quarter  of  a  miie  finlher,  up-  feet  in  external  circumference,  and  from  70  to  100 

on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  which  p.;(res  through  the  feet  high,  with  one  door  fome  feet  didant  irom 

TJddlc  of  the  glen,  ftands  that  called   Castle  the   ground.     They  are  exadtly  fimilar  to  the 

Tfllve.    I  f  >und  it  compofed  ot  ftones  without  round  tower  of  Ardmore,  and  feveral  others,  in 

cement ;  not  laid  In  regiiarcouiits after  the  man-  IreUind.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  T^ere 

ne:  of  eirgant  buildings,'  but  ruddy  and  without  both  built  about  the  fame  time,  in  the  loth  ccn* 

order.    Thofe  toward  the  bafe  were  pretty  large  :  tiiry,  and  for  the  fame  purpofc,  which  fome  be- 

bji  th«)fc  on  the  top  fcarcely  exceeded  th^  thick-  lieve  was  for  the  confinement  of  penitents,  white 

ncis  or*  .1  common  brick.  I  was  furprifed  to  find  no  they  were  performing  penance.     On  this  account 

rindov.s  on  the  outiide,  nor  any  manner  of  en-  thefe  towers  .are  always  found  in  the  ncighbooiv 

tn^jr  irto  the  fabrick,  except  a  hole  towards  the  hood  of  churches  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  j 

Wi.li.iti[icNafe,io  very  low  and  narrow,  that  I  was  and  ofe  faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  this  manners 

fciced  to  creep  in  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  and  The    penitents   were   placed  in   the   uppermoft 

fcii  id  t'u^t  it  can  ievl  nie  down  4  or  j  Ikeps  below  the  ftorey  of  the  tower  (which  commonly  conftfted  of 

fcuf.Kcof  the  ground.  Whcnl  was  got  within,  I  was  five  or  fix  Tories) ;  where  having  made  probatioi^ 

mvironeci  hcUiixt  two  walls,  having  a  cavity  or  Or  done  pemmce,  fuch  a  limited  time,  according 

rVI  fy:{cc  whxh  led  me  round  the  whole  building,  to  the  heinoufiicr^  of  their  crimes,  they  then  were 

0,-73:iiC  to  the  little  entry  on  the  ouliidt- was  ptimittcd  to  dcK  end  to  the  next  floor,  and  fo  oa 

ap.cttv  lajge  door  in  the  fccond  or  inner  wall,  by  degrees,  until  they  came  to  the  door,  whic^ 

irr.  .ii  led  me  into  the  area  or  inner  court.   When  always  faced  the  eni;^nce  of  the  church,  where 

Iwoi  there,  I  perceiveiU  that  one  half  of  the  buiid-  they  Rood  to  receive  abfolution  from  the  clergy, 

hi%  was  fallen  dowOf  and  thereby  had  the  oppor-  and  the  bleflings  of  the  people,    A  tedious  pro- 

tmit)-  of  feeing  a  complete  fe<fliou  thereof.    The  a  fs,  to  wluch  few  penitents  in  the  prefent  age 

tro  walls  joined  together  at  the  top,  round  about,  would  willingly  fubmit.    Others  are  of  opinion, 

WKi  hjvc  formed  a  large  void  ipace  or  area  in  the  that  the  defign  of  thefe  circular  towers  {of  which 

ttidiiic."                                                                   /  one  is  dill  remaining  at  Abcniethy  and  another  at 

'..;•.)  "  But  (continues  Mr  Gordoii)  to  give  4  Xirechln)  was  to  l?e  places  fix>m  whence  the  peo- 

»  ne  complete  idea  of  thefe  buildings,  I  fhall  de-  pie  were  called  to  public  worfhip,  by  the  found 

kvbc  the   fourth,    called    Castle    Trodoan,  of  a  horn  or  trumpet,   before  the  invention  of 

Irl^ich  is  by  far  t^^c  moft  entire  of  any  of  that  bells. 

ewintry,  and  from  whence  I  hiid  a,  very  clear  no-  '•  (58.)  Architcdlurc,  in  the  lath  century,  rccci- 

fen  how  thefe  fabrics  were  originally  contrived,  ved  very  great  improvements,  in  confcquencc  of 

Tne  are^  of  this  makes  a  complete  circle ;  and  the  religious  zeal  of  the  clergy,  who  infpired  all 

tkcTc  are  four  doors  in  the  Inner  wall,  which  face  ranks  of  people  with  an  ardour  for  pullini  down 

tot  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.    Thefe  the  old  churches,  and  building  more  elegant  and 

i-K>n  are  each  8^  feet  h\^h  and  ^  feet  wide,  and  fplendid  ones  in  the  r  (lead.    In  the  time  of  Hen- 

fe.*^  fiom  the  area  into  irrc  ca\'ity  between  the  ry  I.  all  the  ancient  edifices,  that  had  been  raifed 

b)'Aalls  which  run  round  the  tvhoie  buildi;i7.  in  the  days  of  Edgar,  Edward,  Sec.  were  dcmo- 

T^.f  perpendicular  height  of  this  fabru;  is  exadlly  lifhed,  and  others  of  greater  magnitude  ?nd  mag- 

?3  t'ct ;  the  thicknefs  of  both  walls,  mcluding  the  nificence,  and  of  more  elegant  workmanfhip  crec- 

ta^^ 7  between,  no  more  than  12  feet;  and  the  ted.    A^imilar  fpirit  pervaded  Scotland,  in  pro^ 

tk&.y  itf^lf  is  hardly  wide  enor.^h  for  two  men  to  poilion  to  its'cxleut'  and  riches.    King  Drivid  I; 

^.ilii  abreaft ;  tlic  external  ciijumference  is  178  alone,  bdides  fever^ll  cathedrals  and  other  church- 

fctt   The  Whole  height  of  the  fabric  is  divided  es,  built  no  fewer  than  13  abbey's  and  priories^ 

fcto  4  parts  or  ftories  feparated  from  each  other  fome  of  them  \cry  magnificent. 

k»y  thiin  fiooringB  of  flat  ftones,  which  knit  the  two  .  (59.)  The  lacred  architet^ure  of  the  Anglo-Nor« 

*^'  together,  and  run  quite  round  the  buildipg  ;  mans  m  the  btginning  of  this  period,  did  not  dif- 

*»*i  theri  have  been  winding  flairs, of  the  fame  flat  fer  much  in  its  ftyle  and  manner  from  that  of  the 

tone?  afcending  betwixt  wall  and  wall  up  to  the  Anglo-Saxons :   their  churches  bein^  in  general 

ton.    Over  each  door  arc  9  fquare  windows,  in  3  plain,  low,  ftrong,  and  dark  ;  the  arche$  both  of 

fccjt  line  above  each  other,  foi*  the  admiflion  of  the  doors  and  .windows  femicircular,  with  few  or 

•»^^' }  and  between  every  row  of  windows  arc  3  no  ornaments,    By  degrees,  through  much  prac-> 

e-*".cr5  in  the  uppermoft  itprey,  rifing  above  a  cor-  tice,  our  architects,  w  ho  were  all  monks  or  dcr^ 

tit,  which  pro^cds  out  from  the  inner  wall  and  gymcn,  improved  in  their  taftc  and  Ikill,  and  ven- 

nins  round  the  rabric."                                         . .  tured  to  form  plans  of  more  noble,  light,  and  elc- 

^56.',  From  the  above  defcription  of  thefe  fingu-  vated  llrudurcs,  with  a  great  variety  of  oma* 

ttr  edifices  it  plainly  appears,  that  they  were  de-  ments ;  which,  led  tp  that  bold  magnificent  ftyle 

Sped,  both  for  the  purpofe  of  defence  and  lod-  of  building,  commonly,  though  perhaps  not  very 

gi^g;  and  confidering  the  times  .in  which  they  propeily,  called /i;r  later  Gothic. 

^^:c  crcded,  they  feem  to  have  been  pretty  well  (60.}  It  is  not  improbable  that,  our  monkifti  ar- 

cziculatcd  ftjr  boUi  thefe  purpofes.    The  ftonc  e-  chiteds  were  alfifted  in  attaining  this  llyU  of  build* 

Oitkcs  of  the  other  kind,  which  were  probably  ing,  by  models  from  ft)reign  countries,  or  by  in* 

ceded  in  this  period,  and  of  which  fome  few  arc  ftrutftions  from  fuch  of  their  cvn  number  as  had 

vifitc4 
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■vifited-Itily,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Eaft.    Its  firft  a  mixed  style,  if  one  may  venture  to  cui .;  i  .$ 

jsCppearance  in  England  was  towards  the  latter  end  wherein  the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  however  difcor. 

*«f  the  r^gn  of  Henry  II.    But  it  was  not  at  once  dant  and  irrcconcileable,  were  jumbled  together. 

thoroughly  adopted,  fome  ihort  folid  columns  and  Confcaming  this  mode  of  building,  Mr  Wartoi 

Semicircular  arches  being  retained  and  mixed  with  remarks,  that  "  Although  the  Roman  or  Greciin 

the  pointed  ones.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  how-  architedure  did  not  begin  to  prevail  in  Engiard 

«ver,  this  manner  ojF  building  feems  to  have  gain-  till  the  time  -of  Inigo  Jones,  yet  our  comirarj. 

<d  a  complete  footing ;  the  circular  giving  way  cation  with  the  Italians,  and  o\ir  imitation  of  tbclr 

to  the  pointed  arches,  and  the  maflive  columns  manners,  produced  foroe  fpecimens  of  that  fhle 

giving  place  to  the  flender  pillars :    and  fuch  much  earlier.    Perhaps  the  earlieft  was  Somcriet 

was  their  paflion  for  this  new  Ufte,  that  many  of  Houfe  in  the  Strand,  built  about  the  year  154?, 

their  ftrong  ancient  buildings  were  pulled  down,  by  the  duke  of  3omerfct,  uncle  to  Edward  VI." 

and  re-conftru<aed  after  the  model  of  this  new  ar-  In  16 13,  the  magnificent  portico  of  the  fchools  A 

•chitcdlure.  Oxford  was  erc<Jted,  in  which,  along  with  the  oM 

(61.)  The  prefent  cathedral  church  of  Salifcury  Gothic  ftyle,  the  architect  has  affcdedly  difpbyed 

^'88  begun  early  in  this  reign,  and  finilhed  in  12  ^8.  his  extraordinary  (kill  in  the  Grecian  and  Roiia 

Its  ftyle  is  Saracenic,  and  according  to  Sir  Chrif-  architefture^  and  has  introduced  all  the  five  or. 

topher  Wren,  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  productions  "ders  together. 

^f  archite<5ture  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built,  "    (65,)  In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  whea 

It  is  built  on  one  entire  plan,  and  at  one  time,  by  learning  of  all  kinds  began  to  revive,  the  cbailt 

'which  it  diftinguiflies  itfelf  from  fome  other  cathe-  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fccmcd, 

jdrals,  which  have  been  built  at  different  periods,  as  it  were,  to  be  recalled  into  Hie.    The  firft  iirl- 

and  in  various  ftyles.    From  this  time  till  Henry  tations  of  it  l)egan   hi   Italy,    and   even  ow<ii 

VIII.  the  faihionable  pillars  in  churches  were  .of  their  exiftence  to  the  many  ruins  of  the  ahcl-nt 

Purbec  marble,  very  (lender  and  round,  encom-  -Roman  ftru^ures  that  were  to  be  found  in  tLt 

paired  with  marble  ihafts  a  little  detached,  having  country,  from  ^v^hcUce  an  improved  method  d 

^ach  a  capital  adorned  with  foliage,  which  join-  building  was  gradually  brought  into  the  other 

ing,  formed  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pil-  countries  of  Europe :  and  though  the  Jtalian>  for 

lar.    The  windows  wore  long  and  narrow,  with  &  long  time  retaine4  the  fuperiority,  as  architects, 

pointed  arches  and  painted  glafs.    In  this  century,  over  the  other  European  na,tions,  yet  a*  men  J 

lofty  fteeples,  fpires,  and  pinnacles,  were  much  genius  from  all  quarter^  conftantlyvintedltalytf^'r 

the  tafte  in  building  -churches.  the  purpofe  .of  improvement  in  architcdure,  a 

(62.)  In  the  14th  century,  pillars  condfted  chief-  ivell  as  the  other  arts;  fince  tha^t  period  they  hin 

ly  in  an  afTemblage  of  (hafts  not  detached,  but  n-  been  equalled,  if  not  furpaOed,  -  by  ^architeds  (/ 

Jiited,  forming  one  folid  and  elegant  column,  other  nations,  and  even  of  our  own  country.  Of 

Their  windows,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  eaft  and  this  we  had  a  recent  inftance  in  our  countryinaa 

weft  ends  were  large,  and  divided  by  ftonc  mul-  Mr  Mylne,  who  gained  the  prize  in  architedcre 

lions  running  into  vamilications  above,  and  form-  at  Rome,  where,  we  need  not  doubt,  he  had  ib^ 

Ing  numerous  compartments  in  various  fancifrk  b^ft  Italian  artifts  of  the  age  to  compete  with, 
ibapes.    Thofe  windows  were  filled  with  ftained 

glals  of  the  moft  lively  odours,  on  which,  were  P  A  R  T   L 

4ieprefented  kings,  iaints,  and  -martyrs,  and  thdr 

hiftories.    Yet,  notwithftanding  the  perfedion  to  GENERAL  PRINaPLES  of  ARCfflTEC- 
which  architedure  had  attained  in  thefe  inftances,  TURE. 

^^J^^^.^PP^'^^^^J'^'I^^^^'^^^^^^^  Pect.  L  0/ Composition  fl»./HAR«0MV:. 
did  not  receive  a  proportionate  degree  of  unprove-  ^  •'  Building 
ment,  if  any  at  all :  for  even  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, towards  the  end  of  the  cith  century,  the'  (66.)  The  origmal  intention  of  architedure be* 
bouies  of  mechanics  and  common  burgefles  were  ing  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  iro- 
Imilt  of  wood  and  covered  with  ftraw  or  reeds,  ther,  and  this  being  eafily  attained  by  fimple  and 
That  numerous  and  ufeful  body  of  men  were  ill  courfe  materials,  carelefsly  comfuled  together,  a 
foA  in  a  ftate  of  great  depreflion  in  t^ofe  times,  confiderable  period  muft  doublefs  have  elapfrd  b^ 
vrhen  the  arts  of  popery  were  pradifed  to  render  fore  other  objeAs  were  thought  of,  as  proper  or 
them  the  fervile  inftruments  of  the  pricfthood ;  neceffanr  to  be  conjoined  with  k.  The  depiciU- 
and  confequently  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  tions  of  winds  and  rajns,  however,  would  loon 
convenience,  much  lefs  to  the  elegance  of  their  teach  the  neceffity  of  ftrength  and  iblidity ;  t'^c 
dwellings.  •  frulures  of  repeated  attempts  to  guard  againlt 
(63.)  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Henry  them,  would  Ibow  that  proportion  and  fome  u♦^ 
VII.  a  new  kind  of  low-pointed  arch  was  much  in  .^e  of  order  were  abfolutcly  neceflary ;  but  ant«- 
ufe.  It  was  defcribed  from  four  centres,  (fee  Plate  diluvian  ages  in  all  probability  would  i»fs,  bdorc 
XX,)  was  very  round  at  the  haunches,  and  the  beauty,  regularity,  harmony,  and  grandeur  were 
angle  at  the  top  was  very  obtufe.  This  fort  of  fuperadded  to  convenience  and  utility ;  and  cc:- 
arch  is  to  be  found  in  all  cardinal  Wolfey's  build-  fequently  before  architedure  came  to  be  conliiier- 
ings ;  alfo  at  Weft  Sheen  ;  an  ancient  brick  gate  ed  as  a  fine  art. 

at  Mile  End,  called  King  John^s  Gate  ;  and  in  the  (67.)  The  experience  of  mankind,  however  haj 

great  gate  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth.  long  taught  us,  that  architeaure,  though  fcU 

(64.)  From  this  period  Gothic  archite^re  be-  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  iu  utility,  isap* 

\  to  decline ;  and  was  foon  after  fupplanted  by  abki  as  wcU  as  other  9rU  and  fiicaccs,  of  excitir:^ 
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a  v;iriety  of  agreeable  fenfations,  when  in  the  exe-  it  is  intended,  without  confining  6Wide9i  to  the 
cutionofit,  order,  proportion,  regularity,  gran-  quality  of  any  individual  proprietor.     A  play- 
deur  and  ornament,  are  duely  attended  to.    But  houfe  fhould  have  a  gay  and  fplendid  ftyle,  but 
as  all  thefe  objeda  are  not  equally  or  uniformly  that  of  a  church  (hould  be  not  only  grave  and  fa* 
rquifite  in  all  buDdings,  we  mufb  diftinguifh  build-  lemn,  but  alfo  bold  and  magnificent,  affording  ai 
m^  and  parts  of  buildings  into  three  different  proper  quantity  and  equal  diftribution  of  light  to 
kinds ;  viz.  i.  fuch  as  are  intended  folely  for  uti-  every  part  occupied  in  the  time  of  worfhip.    The 
lity ;  1.  fuch  as  arc  defigned  folely  for  ornament ;  appearance  and  ftyle  of  a  monument  ought  to  be 
and  3.  fuch  u  are  meant  to  comprehend  both.  fbiemn  and  gloomy,  fo  ornamented  as  to  awakea 
(68.)  Buildings,  intended  folely  for  utility,  ought  the  memory  of  the  deceafed  in  the  minds  of  fur- 
in  every  part  to  correfpond  with  that  defign.   Any  viving  friends.     Courts  of  juftice,  fenate-houfes, 
material  deviation  from  ufefulnefs  for  the  fake  of  or  the  like,  have  alfo  their  proper  ftyle,  whiclfc 
ornament  ought  to  be  flridtly  avoided.    Works  of  will  always  be  obferved  by  good  architedts. 
entire  ufefulnefs  are  confidered  as  a  mean  to  fomc  (72.)  Artifts  who  deal  in  the  beautiful,  love  t© 
end,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  a  perfect  entertain  the  eye ;  palaces  and  fumptuous  build- 
mean  for  obtaining  that  end,,  the  more  will  fuch  ings,  in  which  intrinfic  beauty  may  be  fully  dif- 
firudurcs  gain  our  applaufe,  though  every  beauty  played,  give  them  an  opportunity  of  exerting  their 
of  omament  be  negleded.    On  the  other  hand,  tafte.    But  fuch  a  propenGty  is  peculiarly  unhap- 
in  works  merely  calculated  for  omament,  fuch  as  py  with  regard  to  private  dwelling  houfes ;  be- 
columns,  obclifks,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  beauty  caufe,  in  thefe^  relative  beauty  cannot  be  difplay* 
alone  ought  to  be  regarded.    The  principal  diffi-  ed  to  perfedion  without  hurting  intrinfic  beauty- 
Ciltj-  in  architc(^re  lies  in  combining  ufefulnefs  There  is  no  opportunity  for  great  variety  of  form 
trii  ornament.    The  mofl  pradticable  method  is  in  a  fmall  huufe ;  and  in  edifices  of  this  kind,  in- 
to prefer  utility  to  omament,  in  proportion  as  the  temal  convenience  has  not  hitherto  been  happily 
dianfter  of  the  building  requires  it.    In  palaces  adjufted  to  extemal  regularity.    Perhaps  an  ac- 
andlai^  buildings  which  admit  of  a  variety  of  curate  coincidence  in  this  reipedt  is  beyond  the 
Dii'ful  contrivance,  regularity  ought  to  be  prefer-  reach  of  art.^     Archite<5t8,   however,,  conflantly" 
i^i;  but  in  dwelling  houfes  that  are  on  too  finall  folit  upon  this  rock ;  for  they  never  can  be  per- 
» fcale  for  variety  of  contrivance,  regularity  (hould  iuaded  to  give  over  attempting  to  reconcile  thefe 
t^c  place  to  ufefulnefs,  lb  far  at  leaft  as  the  for-  two  incompatibles-:  how  otherwife  fhould  it  hap- 
pier IS  inconfUtent  with  the  latter.  pen,  that  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  private  dwell- 
(69.)  In  confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  ing-houfes,  there  fliould  not  be  one  found,  that  is 
^hk  objcfts,  we  difcover  two  kinds.    The  firft  generally  agreed  upon  as  a  good  pattern  ?  TIic 
■Jy  be  termed  intrinsic  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  unwearied  propenfity,  to  make  a  houfe  regular  as 
Covered  in  a  fingle  objed,  without  relation  to  well  as  convenient,  obliges  the  archite(5t,  in  fomc 
mother.    The  fecond  may  be  termed  relative  articles,  to  facrifice  convenience  to  regularity^ 
^aty,  being  founded  on  a  combination  of  rela-  and,  in  others,  regularity  to  convenience ;  and 
bre  objcds.    Archite<fture  admits  of  both  kinds,  accordingly  the  houfe  which  turns  out  neither  re- 

(:'2.)  There  is  a  fort  of  beauty  or  harmony  in  gular  nor  convenient,  never  fails  to  difple?.fe» 

jJt  whole  character  of  a  building,  with  relation  (73.)  Nothing  can  be  more  e\'idcnt,  than  that 

50  h  intended  occupier,  which  is  necclTary  to  be  the  form  of  a  dwelling-houfe  ought  to  be  fuit- 

•Mcdto,    Vitruvkis,  Palladio,  and  other  ancient  ed  to  the  climate;   yet  no  error  is  more  coir- 

'ntcn,  have  been  carefiiJ  to  inculcate  this  dortrine,  mon  than  to  copy  in  Britiin  the  for^n  of  Ita- 

^  appearance  of  a  palace  ought  to  convey  an  lian  houfes,  not  forgetting  even  thofe  parts  that 

iJca  of  the  majefty  and  grandeur  of  the  monarch,  are  purpoi^ly  contrived  for  coUefting  air,  and  for 

tf  that  a  common  obferver  may  pronoimce,  on  the  excluding  the  fun;   witnefs  our  colonnades  and 

W  view  of  fuch  an  edifice,  that  it  is  deitined  ta  logios,  defigned  by  the  Itiiiians  to  gather  cool  air, 

*c  the  habitation  of  fo  digniAed  a  perfonage.  and  exclude  the  beams  of  the  fun,  conveniencies^ 

K*turc  affords  a  precedent  for  tliis  dddtrine.    The  which  the  climate  of  this  countiy  does  not  rc- 

**Q}ted  canopy  oif  the  heavens,  and  all  their  rich-  quire. 

ty ornamented  fpheres,  conftitute  a  glorious  tern-  a^^^    tt      nj- ^z.    t>,..«^,.        /r      1-        n  ^ 

^^  that  befpcaki  the  diarafter  of  its  divine  archi-  ^^"-  ^     ^-^  '^  ^^i^P   ""'^^"^  -^^^  P^^- 

^^  and  pmprietor.    The  like  conformky  fhould  portion. 

appear  in  tcn^les,  and  in  thofe  inferior  ftru^ures  (74.)  The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined 

tra^cil  hy  art  for  the  acconomodation  of  the  van-  by  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  deftined.    The  dcor  of 

^•^5  clatfcs  of  human  fociety.    Palladio  remarks  a  dwelling-houfe,  which  ought  to  correfpond  to 

|*^N  if  an  archite<5t  is  employed  to  build  a  houfe  the  human  fize,  is  confined  to  7  or  8  feet  in 

w  «ijr  public  officer  of  the  nation,  fuch  as  an  height,  and' 3  or  4  in  breadth.    The  proportions 

^^nbaflTador,  or  prime  minifler,  5cc.  he  fhould  in-  afTigned  to  a  liable  or  coach-houfc,  are  different. 

^»>ducc  porticoes,  galleries,  and  magnificent  halls.  The  door  of  a  church  ought  to  be  wide,  to  allbrd 

IJ-Jjly  adorned,  in  order  that  fuch  as  attend  on  an  eafy  paffage  to  a  multitude ;  and  its  heii^jht 

"^ufinefs,  or  vifit  the  pofTeilbr,  may  be  agreeably  fhould  therefore  be  in  proportion,  that  its  apptar- 

En;ertaincd  and  amufed  while  they  wait.  ance  may  pleafe  the  eye.    The  fize  of  windows 

( ■  ^)  In  all  cafes,  reeard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  ought  always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  dimcn- 

igiity,  rank,  and  profeffion  of  the  occupier,  ra-  fions  of  the  room  they  are  intended  to  illuminate; 

^^r  than  to  his  wealth.    But  if  a  building  is  def-  for  if  the  apertures,  or  openings,  be  not  large  c- 

^>d  for  fomc  particular  purpofc  of  a  pu^ic  na-  nough  to  convey  light  in  an  equal  diflribution  to 

uue,  wt  fhould  regard  the  public  ufe  for  wl^ch  every  part  of  the  roomi  the  whole  will  have  a  d" 

for 
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Unnt  quAitilles  that  pleafe?  the  eyCf  without  the  tiie  kngth  and  extent  of  ftreets,  ai^  ratlicr  fubjed 

the  tcaft  relation  to  found.  to  slAs  of  parliament  than  to  architedunl  laws. 

(8:.)  With  regard  to  the  figure  of  rooms  lit-  (85.)  There  are  four  different  rates  into  which 

tic  need  be  faid,  as  it  is  felf-evident  that  tbofe  of  the  proportions  of  houfes  in  town  atv  divided  or 

four  fides  with  right  angles>  are  bed  adapted  for  clafled  by  the  legiilature.    The  firft  rate  or  hou(^ 

the  reception  of  I^ht,  and  the  diildbution  of  fiir-  es  of  the  lar^ft  fize,  are  fuch  as  exceed  nine 

nitiire.   Tbofe»  howevtr»  of  the  ckcular  or  regu-  iquares  of  building  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  rate  are 

hr  pol^rgotial  kind  are  preferabler,  tsrhen  the  light  from  5  to  9  fquares;  thofe  of  the  3d  from  three  and 

comes  in  by  in  aperture  in  the  roof  or  ceiling.  a  half  to  5  fquares ;  and  of  the  4th  not  exceeding' 

^^^  chimn^ys*^    Under  fuch  xeftridiionB  the  ar* 

(St.)  An  ingenious  author  on  this  fubjedt  has  chitedt  muft  often  proceed  Under  great  di&dvan« 

the  foDowing  remark :  **  To  fee,  on'  a  coniider-  tages,  and  muft  occafionally  call  forth  the  good 

ibie  eminence,  the  length  of  a  front  trifHng,  and  quality  of  docility  reconunendeil  by  VitruTius. 

the  height  difpropottioned,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  «-^^  tv   f\r  *t,^  -.—- .  ^..x..  ^-.  j  ,»•.**  ^  * . 

to  behdd  a  front  iiTaraJe  long  and  extended,  and  *=^^-  ^-  SI  ffJ^JirJofrLf '^  rHTfifcuAl. 

derated  only  pnc  ftorty.   Pr^on  (iays  he)  rt^  t>ivi^ioii  tf  houses. 

juircs  our  niceft  choice,  which  muft  be  depeiH  (S6.)  A  proper  iituation  for  bufldingr  where  % 

lent  npon  rules ;  for  as  the  jarring  of  inflruments  choice  can  be  had,  is  highly  Worthy  of  the  a€ten« 

^  blinid  chance  cannot  policy  pWafe  the  ear,  fo  tion  of  an  archite^.    It  muft  be  otmom  that  a 

ihe  difproportion  of  the  parts  of  any  objed  muft  riling  ground  is  much  better  fuited  for  a  roagnifl^ 

itturaUy  fhock  the  eye ;  and  in  both,  unerriziff  c^t  palace  than  a  concealed  valley ;  and  that  it 

ues  muft  fo  proportion  the  founds,  and  difpofe  would  be  incongruous  and  abfurd  to  ere^  a  fwnp* 

he  parts,  as  the  whole  may  be  in  comj^lete  har-  tuou&  building  on  a  wild,  nncuitivated,.  and  bar* 

DoDf.    Nature  has  taught  mankind,  m  mufitf,  ren  ground,  d«ftitute  of  water,  woods,  hH^s,  or 

xrtAin  rules  for  proportions  of  founds ;  fo  archi-  other  natural  beauties,  which  nature  has  afligned 

ecture  has  its  rules  dependent  on  thoie  propor-  to  various  and  even  exteniive  portions  of  the  eartlt 

M>cs,  or  at  Icaft  fuch  proportions  as  are  in  arith-  Where  fuch  iituatioos  af«  left  to  the  choice  of  the 

Getical  harmony  %  and  tbofe  we  take  to  be  de-  architect,  it  becomes  him  to  apply  histafte  in  fix* 

Kndeot  on  nature*    The  fquare  in  geometry,  the  ing  the  precipe  fituatioa  or  beann^s  of  his  intend- 

iQi£:>a  or  circle  in  mufic,  and  the  cube  in  build-  ed  work,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  muft  at- 

Pgt  h.ive  ail  an  infeparable  proportion,  the  parts  tend  to  the  four  cardinal  points*' 

lec^  equal,  and  tlM»  fides  and  angles,  &c.  give  the  (S7.)  In  the  firft  place  he  muft  obferve,  that 

^<  and  ear  harmonic  pkafure."  e%'cry  internal  divifion  or  room  may  receive  a  due 

:9 ;.)  Yet  even  this  theory,  when  applied  to  the  degree  of  li^ht  and  iieat,  fuited  to  its  intended  ufe» 

'^e  &hric,  gives  way  to  exceptions ;  for  the  and  the  different  feafons  in  which  it  is  more  par- 

^  muft  not  exceed  50  feet ;  the  cube  and  half  ticularly  to  be  occupied.    Here  the  iUdlful  arctu- 

bfcet;  and  the  double  cube  8o  feet  front.    The  ted  muft  excrcife  feveral  of  thoie  qualifications  e- 

pcral  rule  is  as  follows :  If  the  cube  be  50  feet  numerated  by  Vitruvius,  as  efTeiitially  requifite 

i«^)  the  depth  and  height  will  be  the  fame.    The  to  the  formation  of  his  ch2u-a<^r.    And  indeed 

ube  and  half  is  when  the  front  is  60  feet  long ;  whatever  qualifications  are  abfolutely  iieceffary  in 

K  dirpth  and  height  each  40  feet.    The  double  the  proper  choice  of  the  fituation  and  plajn  of  a 

abc  of  60  fieet  will  be  30  feet  deep  and  30  feet  town  or  city,  the  fame  wiU  be  wanted  to  conu 

■gh.   In  the  country  where  gentlemen's  houfes  plete  a  country  rtfidencc. 

re  detached,  and  are  eafily  viewed  in  front  and  ^  (S8.)  The  chief  objeds  of  human  concern  be* 

(cpth  by  an  approaching  traveller,  a  ftrid  regard  ing  health,  pleafiire,  and  convenience,  whatever 

0  proportion  becomes  necelTary ;  for  if  the  cube  contribute  to  thtrle  muft  be  ftudied  with  attention. 

bnn  be  adopted  in  very  lar^e  houfes,  it  will  ap-  Hence  the  neceftlty  of  a  fituation  beft  adapted  fbr 

^uncouth  and  heavv;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  good  an*,  a  fufficient  fupply  of  wholefome  water 

t  K  etiualljr  diCagreeable  to  fee  a  dwelling  houfe  at  a  convenient  diftanoe.  for  family  ulie  and  fortllc 

Pproach  to  the  appearance  gf  a  lofty  tower.  grounds,  wbofe  produce  in  fummer  may  render 

«^4*)  Ver^  high  dwelling  houles  prove  exceed-  ialubhous  the  element  in  which  we  breatJie.   For 

^  inconvenient ;  and  therefore,  where  beau-  the  fame  reafons,  marihy,  low,  and  barren  ]ands» 

y  «jf  proportion  is  conneded  with  utility,  they  (where  even  brutes  will  fcarcely  thrive)  and  more 

7sh.  rather  to  alTume  the  figure  of  a  pjurallelo-  efpecially  ftagnant  waters  (hould  be  avoided. 

>^pedon  refting  on  its  larger  bale.    Hence  that  (89.)  One  infaHible  mark  of  a  good  fituation 

'■''(11  of  building  which  rather  fpreads  upon  the  for  health,  is  thriving  cattle,  and  healthy  inhabU 

^urd  than  nfes  in  height,  is  always  preferred,  tants.    In  fixing  on  the  precifc  fpot  of  ground^ 

i>i  luwns  the  hou£es  being  generally  attached  to  that  which  is  moderately  elevated,  if  it  be  contif 

^cS  other,  they  unitedly  compofe  a  regular  ftreet  guous  to  fume  river,  will  be  beft  adapted  fbr 

^^uare;  in  which  caUf,  tlie  proportions  of  an  health,  plealure,  and  convenience.    In  luchafi- 

r.d*  idual  front  are  lefs  obvious,  and  their  depth  tuation,  the  air  has  a  conftant  motion  a^d  free 

^  t^b  refpcdt  immaterial.    The  great  objed  of  circulation,  by  which  it  purifies  itfelf,  as  water 

»nccni  is  the  uniformity  of  the  whole,  whtn  com-  docs  by  a  current,  and^  becomes  more  (alutary  ta 

^  -^cd ;  or  of  one  individual  houfe  with  the  whole,  the  human  frame.  Andiiothing  can  fo  much  con* 

u)  jj^fe  fituations,  the  pruportions  of  houfesyand  tribttte  to  the  escdlence  of  a  profoe^  as  a  river. 

Vol.ILFa^tIL                                  ,  -^^t-             ,      ^^^       r    ^     efpcciaUj 
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cfpecially  a  winding  one ;  the  beauty  pf  which  but  fuch  as  are  uftffuU  or  at  leaft  have  the  appear- 

will,  in  idea,  be  heightened  by  its  utility  as  tlic  ance  of  being  fo.    Biit  confideriRg  architecture 

aieans  of  fupplying  water  for  fnmily  life.  no  lefs  as  a  fine  than  an  ufcful  art,  both  Vhii 

(90.)  Thefe  eflential  preliminaries  being  fettled,  may  be  properly  introduced.    A  private  houlc, 

-^e  archtteA  proceeds  to  confider  in  what  direc-  and  other  edifices,  where  ufe  is  the  chief  aim,  id- 

tion  his  front  and  flank  are  to  be  placed  with  re-  mit  not  indeed  of  any  ornaments  but  fuch  as  barf 

ip€&  to  the  foirth  or  north  points.     This,  in  ma-  the  appearance  of  utility.    But  temples,  triumph, 

ny  inftances,  will  be  clofcly  connected  with  the  al  arches,  and  fuch  buildings  as  arc  chiefly  inteiui<^i 

internal  divilk>n  of  the  houfe,  which  afiigns  to  for  fiiow,  may  be  highly  ornamented  without  ar// 

each  room  its  particular  ufie  and  feafon.     Cool  rcpard  to  their  feeming  ufefulnefs.  Hence  a  thrrf. 

drawing-rooms  are  fui table  for  fummcr  ;  and  for  fold  divifion  of  ornaments  has  been  fuggcftcd,  vt, 
this  purpofe  they,  fliould  be  large,  and  fituated        (94O   ift,  Ornaments  that  are  beautiful  wiih- 

toward  the  north,  or  foas  to  be  fcrecned  ffom  the  out  relation  to  ufe  ;  fucb  as  ftatues,  vafcs,  kc.^ 

fcorching  beams  of  the  fun.      Warm  drawing-  ad,  Objects  in  themftlves  not  beautiful,  but  'pr> 

vooms  are  adapted  for  winter;  and  therefore  thefe  fcfling  the  beauty  of  utility,  by  impoflng  on  tlr 

ihould  be  fmall,  and  have  a  place  towards  the  fpedtator,  and  appearing  to  be  ufefiil ;   fuch  st 

Ibuth,  or  where  the  reviving  rays  of  the  fun  have  blind  windows.     .;d,  \\^*ere  things  are  beaulirul 

free  intercourfe.    Rooms  appropriated  for  fj^ring  in  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame  time  aflume  t>e 

and  autumn  may  be,  in  a  medium  fituation   to  appearance  of  ufe  ;  fuch  as  pilaftcrs.    With  r,^ 

thefe,  and  fhould  have  their  windows  to  look  in-  gard  to  the  firft,  a  ftatue  fhould  be  fo  placed,  tha*  ir 

to  the  different  gardens  or  green  walks.    Libra-  m:.y  be  feen  in  every  diredion,  and  at  variciii 

ries,  ftiidies,  and  rnomiing  rooms,  fhould  have  the  diftances,  either  in  receding  or  advancing.    Sn- 

lame  fort  of  profpedt,  as  being  moft  conformable  tues  oii;rht  not  to  be  placed  in  the  niches  of  frontj 

to  morning  exercifes.    If  the  houfe  be  built  on  fo  of  houfcs,  or  on  the  tops  of  walls  and  roof?-.— 

large  and  magnificent  a  fcale,  as  to  adrHt  the  Their  proper  places  are  in  large  halls,  and  in  pJ". 

fame  variety  in  all  the  different  apartments,  the  fages  that  lead  to  a  grand  flair  cafe,  &c.    To  j- 

dining  parlours,  bed-rooms,  '8ic,  will  be  fubjedl  dom  the  top  of  the  wall  with  t-i?/?/,  is  an  zhivji 

to  the  fame  laws  of  fitu.ltion,  and  anfwerable  to  conceit,  by  placing  a  thing,  whofc  natural  dt^i- 

thc  different  feafons  of  the  year.  nation  is  utility,  where  it  cannot  have  e>  en  tbc 

•  (91)  It  has  been*  doubted  whether  the  princi-  lead  appearance  of  it.  Pirmncls  and  folidity  b«- 
pal  rooms  fhould  lie  nearefl  the  grand  entrance,  ing  the  proper  expreffions  of  a  pedeftal,  and,  00 
•as  being  beil  fliitcd  to  give  them  their  full  efTccft.  the  contrary,  lightnefs  and  delicacy  of  carrti 
The  following  reafons  have  been  urged  for  thene-  work,  the  pedeftal,  whether  of  a  colnmn  or  of  ^ 
gative.  A  large  and  fpacious  room,  which  is  ge-  ftatue,  ought  to  be  fparingly  ornamented.  Tl« 
nerally  the  firfl  that  receives  us,  is  a  had  contri-  ancients  never  ventured  on  any  bolder  omamcSl 
Tance  in  feveral  refpedts.    i.  When,  immediately  than  the  baffo  relievo. 

from  the  open  air,  we  ftep  into  fuch  a  room,  its        (95.)  As  for  ornaments  of  the  ad  kind,  it  is* 

■fize  1s  apparently  diminifhed  by  contrafl ;   and  great  blunder  to  contrive  them  fo  as  to  rciL: 

looks  little,  compared  with  the  great  canopy  of  thciii  appear  ufclefs.    A  blind  window,  thcrtfcrc* 

the  fky.     a.  Wlien  it  recovers  its  grandeur,  as  it  when  nccefTary  for  regularity,  ought  to  be  fo  tatU 

foon  does,  it  gives  a  diminutive  appearance  to  the  guifed  as  to  appear  a  real  window  :  when  it  sy- 

refl  of  the  houfe ;  paflfing  from  it,  every  apart-  pear*  without  difguife,  it  i6  dilgufHii],  as  a  r^h: 

tnent  looks  little.     3.  By  its  fituation  it  fti-ves  on-  attempt  to  fupply  the  want  of  invention  ;  it  fhi^^ 

ly  for  a  waiting  room,  and  a  pafThcre  to  the.prin-  the  irregularity  in  a  itrongcr  light,  by  fignirVir- 

cipal  apartments  "  Rejeding  therefore  this  form,  that  a  window  ought  to  be  there  in  point  of*  re- 

«  hint  may  be  taken,  from  the  climax  in  writing,  gularity,  but  that  the  archite<5t  had  not  ikill  -Uf- 

for  anothv-r  that  appears  more  fuitable:  a  hand-  ficient  to  conned  e::temal  regularity  with  inur- 

fome  portico,  proportionc^Ko  the  fize  and  f.Jliion  nal  convenience. 

of  the  froY]t,  leads  into  a  wailing  room  of  a  larger        (96.)  With  regard  to  the  3d  fpeciea  of  orror 

Itze,  and  this  to  the  great  rooin,  all  by  a  progrcf^  ments,  it  is  an  error  to  fink  pilaiiers  fo  for  irt.* 

Son  of  iiom  fniali  to  great.  the  wall,  as  to  remove  totally,  or  moftly  the  ^> 

*  (9a.)  The  different  offices  fhould  be  fo  arranged  pearance  of  ufe.    They  fiioukl  ^ways  projev^  k> 

as  to  appear  to  compofe  an  inferior  part  of  the  much  from  the  wall,  as  to  have  the  appeararcr 

•^ho'ih  building,  not  totally  detached,  yet  in  fuch  of  fupporting  the  entablature  over  them. 

order  as  to  kern  the  moieoffenfive  ones  as  remote        (97.)  Of  ail  the  ornaments  in  great  buiIcljr!;^^ 

as  pofiibJe  from  the  principal  parts  of  tlie  houfe.  pillars  are  the  chief.    The  deflination  of  a  piIi- 

This  indeed  is  the  arrangement  of  nature  ;  for  if  is  to  fiipport,  either  in  appearance  or  realit),  xlc 

we  compare  the  feveral  parts  of  a  building  to  the  entablature.     With  regard  to  the  form  of  ap:!- 

various  n^embers  which  compofe  an  animal  frame,  l^ir,  it  mufl  be  obfervcd,  that  a  circle  is  a  more 

we  fee  that  the  moft  beautiful  parts  are  the  niofb  agreeable  figure  than  a  fquare,  a  globe  than  z 

confpicuous,  whillt  thofe  that  are  lefs  comely  are  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than  a  parallclopipedori. — 

concealed.  This  laft,  in  the  language  of  architefture,  is  far- 

Ar    r^r  sL   «.«.,..,«  r\^    ...  t  •  f  in^r,  that  a  column  is  3  more  agreeable  figure  th^TT 

SECT.  \.0f  the  VARIOUS  Ornaments,  ^^.cb  ^  ^  J,^^^^    _,„j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^f^/it  „     j,t  ,^„  ^ 

r»„/r,A.^<r/.,^rT.r«  PtcvLiAR  Expression,  cr  ^^^^^^   ^'^^  ^,  „y,„  circumftanc«  arc  equ^:. 

^  APPARENT  UsEruLNESS  tO  Bu.LD.NGS.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^„   ^^^^,    ,^^j  ,  ^^,„^„   ^^i^^^ 

Some  writers  on  architc^ire  have  doubt-  to  a  wall,  which  is  a  pkun  furface,  makes  a  great- 

ler  a  building  can  admit  of  any  omameAtft  cr  vaiicty  than  a  pilailcr.    Befides^  pOiAen  at  a 

diftazcs 
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d'thncf  are  apt  to  be  miilakcn  for  pillars ;  and  wXit^^j,  a  brick  or  flat  fquare  ftone  On  which  co-. 

the  fpecbtor  is  diCippointed  when,  on  a  nearer  himns  in  the  molt  early  ftate  of  architecture  are 

ipprwch,  iiedifcovtrs  th.ii  to  be  only  pilallei's.  fuppofcJ  to  have  flood.     %,  The  dado,  or  dye, 

(98.)  It  h  a  queftioti,  among  architects,  whc-  is  fo  Cilied  becaufe  it  is  of  a  cubic  form.     3.  The 

t^:r  .iny  new  order  can  be  added  to  the  Doric,'  cormlce  is  derived  from  f«?r9«/j,a  top  orfummit| 

Ionic,  2zd  tfic  Conctkian.    Some  hold  the  affir-  becaufe  the  cornice  is  the  extreme  end  or  finiihing  ^ 

r^ti\e,  2nd  give  for  inftances  the  Tufcan  and  of  the  pedcaAl.    4.  The  base  of  the  column  is 

Cor.pofite ;  others  maintain,  that  thefe  prcperly  from  ^i*-;?,  a  foundation  or  footing  for  the  column.  , 

jxcnot  diiUiiA  orders,  but  Only  Che  original  or-  5.  Tae  shaft,  tliat  long  and  ftiaight  part  of  ^ 

dcrs,  T^-ith  feme  flight. variation 3.    The  only  cir-  column  comprehended  between  the  bafe  and  cap 

cuTiilances  that  can  fervc^to  diltin^juiih  one  order  pital,  is  fo  named  from  fzawlt  to  ^g,  in  the  man- 

fron  another,  are  the  form  of  the  column,  and  ner  of  a  well,  round  and  deep,  whofc  iniide  re^ 

lis  dc-llination.    To  mal^e  the  firft  a  diftinguifh-  fcmbles  the  fliape  of  a  pillar.    6.  The  capital, 

inj  mark,  without  regard  to  the  ether,   would  fro^n  xifaA»f,  or  cnpuij  the  head,  which  the  capi^ 

multiply  orders  without  end.  DeftinatioTi  is  more  tal  is  to  a  column.     7.  The  architrave,  from 

liinittd,  and  it  leads  us  to  diftinguifii  three  kinds  «ev«  chief  or  principal,  and  trah  a  beam,  becauie 

of  orders;  one  plain  arid  ftrong,  for  the  purpofe  ^^^^  architrave  is  the  chief  fupport  to  the  whole 

DrTapporting  plain  and  mafTy  buildings ;  one  dc-  entablaiare.    8.  The  friezk  is  fo  called  from  fi- 

kaie  and  graceful,  for  fuppcrticg  buildings  of  ^^-»  a  border  or  fringe,    which  fomc  of  the  an- 

Ihc  oppofitc  chara<tler ;  and  between  thefe  a  3d,  ^'^nls  uM  to  call  ^^^j «# ;  becaufe  their  friezes 

br  fupporting  buildings  of  a  mixed  nature.    So  ^'tjc  uiu.illy  enriched  with  thef-gures  ofanimalf. 

Uiif,  if  deftination  alone  is  to  be  regarded,  the  ?•  The  cornice  oi  \\it  entablature,  or  the  crown- 

lufcia  is  of  the  lame  order- with  the  Doric,  and  'ng  p^rt  of  the  entire  order  is  explained  above. 
(he  Compofite  with  the  Corinthian.  (104.)  Thcle  nint  principal  parts  of  a  complete 

(99.)  The  omtments  of  thelc  three  orders  ought  crutr,  the  daiio  and  Ihalt  excepted,  arc  compofed 

to  be  fuited  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  of  h^?ll  memlKrs,  which  conftitutc  all  that  lunpie 

Intended.    Plain  and  nijlic  ornaments  would  not  &:»d  pkaling  \ gritty  of  mouldings  which  adorned 

» litiie  difcord  with  the  elegance  of  the  Corinthi-  the  works  of  th,i  ancients.    The  names  of  thcic 

in  order,  and  fwcet  and  delicate  prfiaments  no  moaiaings  allude  tq  tlieir  fonns,  and  their  forms 

Itis  widi  the  ftrcngth  of  tl^e  Doric  ^^^  adapted  to  the  pnrpofcs  for  which  they  were 

(rD:.>  There  arc  two  general  rules  with  refpeft  intended.  See  Plate  XX.  fg,  r,  a,  3,  4,  5,  i,  7,  g, 
tohi;:idings  of  every  kind.    One  rule,  di«ftated  by        ('o>«)  The  names  of  the  members,  with  thcjr 

i^i'ity,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and  ftable.  Another,  origin  and  ufe,  are  as  follows.    The  figures  refer 

li^tited  by  beauty,  is,  that  they  alfo  appear  fo  to  the  parts  numbered  in  the  Doric  Order,  PL  X. 
^  the  eye :  for  every  thing  that  appears  tottering.        Fig.  i.  The  fillet,  from  tljt  French  wardjS/, 

pd  in  h.tzard  of  tumbling  down,  produces  in  the  .thread. 

bed  It  en- the  painful  emotion  of  fear,  inftead  of        a.  The  cymatium,  qt  cjma  reda^  fronr  mu^uk^ 

Bcplcjf.i »;  emotion  of  beaut/.;  and  accordingly  ^«^»  a  wave;  becaufe  this  member  refcmbles  ti^ 

t  thjuld  I  e  the  great  care  of  ti^e  artift,  tliat  every  (welling  and  concavity  of  a  wave. 
»rt  of  hli  edifice  not  oidybe  well  fupported,  but        3«^  The  cyma  rlversa,  the  prccedrog  mem* 

j^r  iff  a^pcnr  to  be  fo.     Some  have  introduced  ber  inverted, 

c>nctitin  architecture,  by  ginne  parts  of  build-  "    4»  The  corona,  or  crown, -becaufe  it  is  the 

^■7^  thr  app??.rancr:  of  frilling  ;  or  this  kind  is  the  pilncipal  mvrml>er  of  the  coruice,  and  ferves  as  a 

^ jrch  of  iit  Sophia  in  ConftantLnople :  the  round  Inciter  to  the  fmaller  naouldings  of  the  entablature, 
overs  in  the  uppermoft  ftoreys  of  Gothic  build-        5.  The  ovolo,  from  &^.fum  an  c^^\   becaufe 

^p  arc  in  the  (ame  falfe  tafte.  this  member  by  the  ancients  was  frequently  carvc^ 

'  Joi.)  The  moft  confiderable  ornaments  ufed  in  in  the  form  of  an  c^^, 
rca.tcdare  aic  the  five  ordert  of  columns,  pe-        6.  The  cavetto,  from  r^ii;»j,  hollow. 
'I'Titnts,  arches,   balufters,  &c.   which  we  iliaU        7«  The  capital,  or  upper  ft  Met  of  the  triglypfc. 
tow  proceed  to  defcribe,  .8.  The  triglyph,  from  r^tyxv^y  three  engra- 

vings, compounded  of  r^i,  three,  and  y>»^»»y  to 

PART   IL  .can'c  or  engrave ;   in  -conformity  to  which,  the 

tri^lvph  has  two  entire  channels  ,and  two  half 

^F  THE  FIVE    ORDERS   OF  ARCHITEC-  cnes',  with  three  fpaces  between. 

TU R£ .  9.  The  metope,  from  a«<Wii,  the  fpaqe  between 

[cr-r  T   r\r.L  n  j  nit  onc  apciture  or  holc  to  another ;  the  triglvphs  l)C- 

^KT.  I.  Of  the  several  Parts  and  Members  j^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ,^  be  johls  th:it  fiU  the  a^p^rturc»: 

of  an  ENTIRE  URDER.  j^^^^^  ^y^  ^^^^^^  bctwccn  the  triglyphs,   which 

(101.)  The  principal  parts  of  an  entire  order  forms  an  exadt  I'quare,  is  termed  the  metope. 
^^  iliree;  the  pedeftal,  ihaft,  and  entablature.—        10.  The  frieze  is  explained  above,  §  103. 
bch  of  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  three  fmal-        1 1.  The  band  is  the  fame  as  the  fillet. 
CT  parts:  ITic  pcdeftal  contains  the  plinth,  (fee        13.  The  gutt-«,  or  the  drops,  arc  of  a  conic 

i  jfcan  order.  Pi.  X.)  the  dado,  and  the  cornice,  figure. 

1  rn  cohimn  includes  the  bafe,  the  iliafr,  and  the        13.  The  architrave.     See  the  explanation, 

-^:ital.  The  entablature  confifts  of  an  architrave,  J  103. 

» '^izt^  and  a  cornice.    The  names  require  illuf-        14.  The  facia,  or  face;  of  thefe  there  arc  two 

''^''^n.  in  the  architrave. 

^^03.)  I,  The  f  LijiTH  talw&its  appellation  from       j^.  The  abacus,  from  «C«^,  a  Ihclf  or  table : 
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or,  as  fame  (hppofe,  a  title,  on  which  the  aiicie«t  «_-,_  n    nr  ^l  ...».».... <>^  .r  />«•  .,«... 

cJeek  mathemaddis  flitrwed  duft,  to  dmw  their  ^'■"'  "•  ^/  «*»  D'h^vtiom  </  Coidm«, 

geometrical  fchemes  oa.   TheTTord  fecms  to  h«^  (109.)  The  ancients,  in  effedHng  the  dinuoutioo 

been  introduced  into  architedtnre  on  the  inven-  of  the  ihaft  of  a  column,  adofited  a  variety  of  m^ 

^on  of  the  Corinthian  cnpitaK  which  took  its  rife  thods ;  beginning  fometimes  from  the  foot  of  the 

from  an  acanthus  growing  round  a  balket.    See  fliaft,  and  at  Others  from  one  quarter,  or  one 

ABACUS.    See  adfo  Plate  XX.  third  of  its  height  $  the  lower  part  being  perfbdly 

x6.  The  ovOLO  of  the  capital,  which  fn  tliis  (i-  Cylindrical..  The  fonner  of  thefe  was  moft  in  ute 

tuadoB  muft  be  confidered  as  tlie  baiket  round  amongft  the  ancients,  'and,  being  the  moft  i»tuni 

which  the  acanthus  ^ew.  and  graceful,  ought  to  have  the  preiierence,  thoi^h 

17.  The  AKNCTLETSi  fo  Called  becauie  thefe  the  latter  has  been  more  univerfaQy  piadiJcd  S/ 

ftnati  fillets  enfcdmpafs  the  capital,  like  rings  join-  modem  artifts. 

ed  to  each  other; -  The  moderns,  in  place  of  thefCy  •   { r  10.)  M.  Au zoult  ib  of  opinion,  that  the  firi 

^ener^  hav;e  a  iinall  eavetto^                           '  architeds  probably  made  their  columns  in  ftrai^hl 

x8.  l^c'COLOaiNOy  the  coUar,  or  nedc  of  the  lines,  *in  imitation  of  trees ;  fo  that  their  Ih^  «» 
capital.  '                                                              -a  frufttim  of  a  cone:  but  finding  this  form  abrupt 

19.  The  ASTRAGAL,  from  mr^mym3i»Sf  a  bone  of  and  di^igreeable,  they  made  mt  of  ibme  cun^ 

fhe  heel ;  or  the  curvature  of  the.  heel,  which  this  which,  fpringlng  from  the  extremities^  the  iu^ 

member  refembles.    The  hollow  which  follows  if  rior  and  inferior  diameters  of  the  cokunn,  fwdcd 

termed  ««rffi^,  the  ebcaI^e,  becaufe  this  part  of  beyond  the  fides  of  thc/cone,  and  by  tkatmeaat 

the  isdKimn  appears  to  fly  off.     .             .   •        '  gave-a  more  pleafing  figure  to  the  contour. 

•  %b  and  224  The  upper  and  lower  torus,  from  (mO  ViTRuviusinentions  this  pra^ict,  hif 
•Ttfos^  a  cabk»  which*  this  moulding  fomewhat  r^  in  U>  obicure  and  curfbry  a  manner,  that  his  mco- 

fembfos#  '       '     »;  r  ing  has  not  been  underuood;  and  ieveraloftlc 

21.  The  SCOTIA,  from  ntrmf  darknefs ;  be-  modem  archite^,  intending  to  confonn  Ukk* 

caoie  of  the  ftrong  (hadow  wiiich  itsr  concavity  ielves  to  his  dochinc,  have  made  the  diameten  d 

produces,-  and  which' is  increafed  by  the  projep-  their  columns  greater  in'  the  middle  than  it  tk 

tixM  torus  above,  i:      •    *          •  -      -.  foot  of  the  fha£t.     .-. 

t(xo60  ^n  ^ofBn^  of  the  Doric  entablatures,  (fee  *  (112.)  Leon  Baptista,  Alberti,  aodotbmef 

PI:  XXj.)  are'  motvles,  from  mutuli^  modilfions,  the  Florentine  and  Roman  architedst-have  corifA 

^t^liich  areplaoed  perpendicnlarly  over  each  tri-  this  to  a  very  great  excefs;  for  which  theyhaie 

glyphy  and  are  of  the.  faAie  width  \  and  whofe  been  juftly.  blamed,  as  it  is  hdther  natural,  re*^ 

pimtfition  lathe  corona  is  the  £lme,  fbtming-a  fonable,  nor  beautiful.   M.  Auzoult  obfcn-cstfatf 

petvcd  iquare.^ 'In  others  are  demtils,  as  in  the  a  column,  fuppofing  its  fliafts  to.  be  the  Mxs 

theatre  of  Marcellut  at  Rome.«   Thefe  are  fo  cf  a  cone,  may  have  an  additional  thicknefs  in  tit; 

named  fron>  denies^  teeth,  which  they  refen[U>le';  middle^  without  being  fwelkd  there  beyond  tbi 

•  and  the- flat  member  on'  which*  theib«  dentils  are  bulk  of  its  inferior  parts*;  and  fuf^fe^  the  ii^\ 
placed  is-  termed  ikntieultu.  The  capitals  of  the  tion  mentioned  by  Vitm\ius  to  (ignify  nothing  b4 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite,  (fee  Plate  X«)  the  increafe  towards  the  midd^  of  the  c^uniw 

•  liave  each'of  thena  tq  lutes,  fo.  called  from  'volu-  occafloned  by  cltanging  thefltaight  hne,  wbxii 
twn^  to  roll  round,  as  on  a  flaff.    SoR(e  call  tlile  jUt  firft  was  in  ufe,  for  a  curve.  -: 

Tolutes  the>  HORN  s«of  the  capital,  becauie  they  re-  .  (113.)  This  iuppofition  .is  extremely  jufl,  aw 

iemble  the  twifting  joi  ram's  homs^                     ;  fr)unded  on  what  is  .obferved  in  the.  works  of  ^' 

/(xo7.)«Thofe  parts-of  the  diflerent  orders  whidi  quity;  where  there  is  no.  iatlancc  of  colmcs 

;|re  termed  mouldings,  are  only  8  in  number,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  bottom,  thou|k 

(Scel^,  XX,)  vi^.  The  fillet  or  cintfture  to  bind  all  have  the  fwclling. hinted. at  by  Vitnivius,  alii 

the  parts.  Theaftragal  alfgand  torus)  ref^tnbling  thenii  being  tenninated  by  curves;  feme  gnpi^c 

ropes  or  cabks,  are.  fbpong  binders  and  fortifiers  columns  excepted,  which  are  bounded  by  hi^ 

of  th^  parts  with  which  they  are  oonneded.  hnes;  a  pcoo^  perhaps,  of  theif«antiqaityt  (^^ 

Theovoloisltrong  at  its  extremities,  and  isthere*  their  having  been  vrrought  in  the  quarries  of  ^ 

fore  fit  tf  fupport  projeding  parts.   .The  cyma  gypt  by  bungling  and  unlkilfiil  wotkmcn. 

jedar'inveria,  and  cavetto,  are  covering  mouldr  (X14.)  M.  Btoin^cL,  lit  hi&work  intit]edXc/> 

aogs^  which  fcrre  ^  fhelter  the  other  froaller  mem-  tution  Jes  qttatre  prkncipaux  Pr^hUmfs  d*  /rr^»> 

bers*    There  axe  various  methods  of  defcribing  ftt>¥,  teacher  various  manners  df  diaiioiihiDg  » 

the  eontours  of  thefe ;  but  the  fimplelt,  and  per-  lumns ;  the  beft  and  £mpleft  of  which  is  by  rca^s 

haps  the  beft,  is  to  form  them  oc  quadrants  of  of  the  inftcument  which  ^Ucopedes  invented  j^ 

Ardes,  as  is  :(hewn  in  the*  plate     '                    \.  dcfcribe  the  firft  conchoid  :  for  this,  being  apptw 

.  i  (X08.V  An  aflcmbla^e  of  what  are  caHed  efleri-  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ihaft,  pcrfurnF.s  at  one  Iwecp. 

tial  parts  and  mouldings  is  tenned  a  p«.ofils.  both  tlie  tweHing  and  the 'diminution  ^grrio^  ^^ 

The  moft  perfr^  profiles  are  (uch  as  are  compo-  a  graceful  form  to  the  column,  th4t  it  is  w^: 

led  of  ^w,  mouldings^  varied  in  form  and  fize ;  fally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  perfrd  practice  bi- 

9nd  fo  dtfpofed*  that  the  ftraight  and  cuhred  ones  therto  difcoveoed*  The  columns  in  AhePa&t^^ 

fucceed  each  other  alternately.   WHien  ornaments  accounted  the  mpfl  beautiful  amoi^  the»ti<]^^ 

dire,  eniplotyvd  in  mduldmgs,  fome  of  them  ibould  are  made  in  this  manner  f  aa  joipcars  ^}^^r 

be  left  plain,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  repofe :  meafures  of  one  of  them  to  oc  found  hx  W%> 

for  when  all  arc  ornamented,  the  figure  of  the  pro-  detz's  Antiquities  of  Rome.     . 

He  is  loft.  (115-)  To  give  an  accunitc  idea  of  the  op?J' 
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by  fome  w31  more  nearly  anfwer  to  the  different  c»^^  v     /<krA.^»«.     j  *i.    -n.-.-. .,. 

parts  of  the  column.  Sect.  V.    0/Arches  »»i//if/rOwiAMBNT5. 

♦^•i-nr  TV     nr  *A  i..T^«..-r..*,^».««.A^  ^ -JL  (i*6.)  Arches  are  not  fo  magnificent  as co'-oo- 

Orders'                         y  •**  nadea ;. but  they  arc  more  folid  and  klscxptnbe. 

They  are  proper  for  triumphal  enlrancts,  ?atci 

(i  %i .)  Columns  are  either ^neaeed  or  infulated ;  of  cities,  of  palaces,  of  gardens,  and  cf -p.vb,  and, 

and  when  infulated  or  detached  from  the  wall,  in  generaU  «ror  ail  openings  that  require  an  eKtra- 

they  are  either  very  near,  or  at  a  confidcnible  dif-  ordinary  breadth.    There  are  various  manner^  of 

'tance  from  it.    When  they  are  placed  at  a  confi-  adorning  arches.    Sometimes  their  piers  arc  mill' 

dcrable  diilance  from  the  y/aJI,  they  are  deftined  cated  ;  fometiroes  they  are  adorned  with  piUftc;?, 

'to  fijpport  the  entablature;  and  their  diftance  from  termini,  or  caryatides/,  and  fomctimes  thcy;^ 

each  other  ihould  be  confident  both  with  thebr  made  fufficiently  broa^  to  admit  niches  or  \>rc# 

real  and  apparent  folidity.    Engaged  columns  are  dows.    . 

attached  to  the  wall,  and  are  not  limited  iri  t^eir  (la;.")  The  circular  part  of  the  arch  is  rithj 

'intercolumniations,  as  they  depend  on  the  breadth  furrounded  with  ruftic  key  .ftones,  or  with  a 

of  the  arches,  doors,  windows,  niches,  or  other  krchivolt  enriched  with  mouldings;  which, in ih 

decorations  placed  in  them.  irtidcle,  is  fpmetimes  interrupted  by  a  confolc,  ur 

(i  »a.)  The  ancients  ufed  five  different  fpecies  of  inafk,  ^jrHng  at  the  fame  tijftc  as  a  key  to  the  arc\ 

Intercolumniations,  y^rhich,  according  to  Vitruvi-  and  as'  aYupport  to  the  arcJutravc  of  the  auf. 

"us  and  Palladio,  are  as  follows :         •  The  archivok  is  fometimes  Inpportcd  by  an  in- 

I.  The  Pycnostyle,  of  which  the  intcryal  or  poft,  at  th^  head  of  the  pier;  and  at  oilit;*  b; 
fpace  is  one  and  a  half  of  the  inferior  diameter  of  columns  placed  on  racb  fide  of  it,  with  a  regu'c 
the  column.  entablature,  or  airiiitrave  and  cornice. 

II.  The  Systyle,  whofe  interval  is  two  diame-  (128.)  There  are  likewife  inftances  of  arcatiti 
tcrs.  without  piers,  the  arch*^3  being  .turned  on  tk.i: 

III.  The  EusTYLEj.two  diameters  and  a  quar«  columns,  as  in  the  tetnpte'  of  Faunus  at  Koirci 
tcr.  &c.    But  this  pracfVice  ought  not  to  be  mviiti, 

IV.  The  DiASTYLB,  three  diameters — ^and  as  it  is  neither  folid  nor  handfome.    Wher.  sr- 

V.  The  Ar/eostyle,  four  diameters.  cade«,  however,  are  .employed  to  omamtnt  l> 
{123.)  The  three  firft  of  thefe  were  ufed  by  the  mctlic  apartments,  the.breadth  of  the  pier  ccfii 

Grecians,  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or-  not  exceed  one  quarter  of  the  openisg  of  t::c 

ders  ;  but  the  distances  of  the  triglyplis  of  the  Do-  aich. 

ric  dvtcnnined  tUe  mtertrolumuiatiohi;  of  tha..  or-  (129.)  When  arches  arc  clofed  up,.torecf^t 

tier,  which  we  fhall  defcribc  in  its  pl«  :e.  ^oors,  windows,  or  niches,  the  reccls  fhoJ:!  be 

(134.)  The  ancient  Romans  preferred  the  Bus-  fuflicient  to  contain  all  the  projeAionsof  l\^il* 

TYLE  in  moft  cafes,  as  the  beft  medium  of  the  placed  therein,  otherwife  their  appearance  is  Jii* 

too  little  and  too  great  intervals  of  columns  ;  but  fy,  and  will  become. too  principal,  which  prcnift' 

in  their  Tufcan  woiks,  they  ufed  a  fpace  equal  ces  a  bad  efltd  in  the  compofition.    Wbcr   '^ 

to  four  and  fometimes  lix  diameters,  which  inter-  es  are  large,  the  key  ftone  fhould  never  be  J'  a- 

-columniations  was  adniifihle  in  this  order,  fince  ed,  but  cUt.in  theform.of  a  confole,  zndct::^ 

'the  architrave  was  ufually  formed  of  fonae  kind  of  cl ofe  under  thc^fqifit  of  the  architrave,  which, oil 

limber,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  entabUttirc  account  of  its  extraordinary  length,  requires  i 

were  of  ftone.    Palladio  fays,  this  intercolumnia-  lupport  in  the  middle.     The  impofts  of  -rJKS 

•tion  of  the  Tufcan  order  was  *  adapted  to  fann  Oiould  never  be  omitted ;  at  leaft,  if  Ihqr  be,  I 

iioufes  and  other  ruftic  works,  as  it  afforded  a  platform  ought  to  fupply  their  place.    Ifcolu^a 

paifage  for  carts,  and  was  attended  with  the  leaft  are  employed  without  pcdeftals  in  arcades,  L^4 

•cxpence.  In  ftru(5iures.built  entirely  of  ftonejliow-  fhould  always  be  ratfed  on  a  plinth. 

•«ver,  they  ufed  ^a  ftiorter  inteival,  more  fuitable  (130.)  In  arches  of  great  magnitude,  thcdrc* 

•to  the  length  of  their  marble  blocks,  and  more  lar  part  ought  not  to  fpring  imaacdiately  irom  -k 

agre<;able  to  the  ponderous  fabric  which  they  oc-  impoft,  but  take  its  riie  at  fuch  a  diftancc  aKrt 

cafionally  fupported ;  for  which  reafon  the  diaftylc  it  atf  is  neceffary  in  order  to  have  the  whole  cure 

•^and  euftylc  modes  were  fometimes  appUcd  to  this  fcen  at  the  proper  point  of  view.    The  Toid  cr 

order.                        "  aperture  of  arches  {hould  never  be  higher,  ^ 

(125.)  The  modems  have  indeed  adopted  thefe  tnuch  lower,    than  double  their  breadth;  -"^ 

two  as  their  general  rule,  and  apply  them  to  eve-  breadth  of  the  pier  fnould  feldom  cicccd  tw 

ry  order  except  the  Doric.    The  araeoftyle,  how-  thirds,  nor  be  Ich  than  one  third  of  the  brci^!* 

-ever,  is  fometimes,  by  a  modem  contrivance,  of  the  arch ;  and  the  angular  pier  ought  to  k 

authorifed  by  a  few  examples  of  the  ancients,  broader  than  the  others,  by  one  half,  one  tfci'«" 

introduced  '                          *         '"  '              '  -       .      •    •        ..  «     ..     ..          i  «. 

mode 

as  managed  ^,  ^ ^ -o-^ » ^ .     t^l 

angles,  fo  clofe  as  to  admit  the  two   capitals  one  eighth,  nor  lefs  than  oae  tenth  of  it.  ^^ 

nearly  into  contadt.  This  "manner,  which  is  term-  breadth  of  the  confole  muft,  at  the  bottom*  » 

><d  grouping,  takes  off  from  the  exceffive  width  of  equal  to  that  of  the  archivoit ;  and  its  fides  di^jR 

this  kind  of  interval,  whilft  it  adds  to  it  both  real  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch :  the  Ur^)^ 

and  apparent  ftrength,  as  is  exemphficd  in  St  of  it  mull  not  be  lefs  th;in  one  and  a  hill  ot  i-v 

^    "     •*nrch  in  London,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  fmalleft  breadth,  nor  more  than  double.    ^^. 

^aris.  thickncfs  of  the  pier  dqpcfids  qb  U^  hsaCi^^^ 
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thf  portico;  fbritmuftbe  ftrong  enough  to  re- 
iir(  the  preiTure  of  iU  vault.  But  with  regard  to 
ihc  beauty  of  the  bmldingy  it  fhould  not  be  le& 
tiun  one  oiurtcr  of  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  nor 
more  than  ooe  third.  Thefe  are  the  general  di- 
mcnfioDs  of  arches. 

^ijr.)  The  proportions  pccufiar  to  the  Tufcan 
arch,  of  which  we  have  given  an  example,  with- 
out pedeflals,  are  as  follows :  In  height,  their  a« 
{Krture  is  7  diameters  and  a  quarter,  in  width  4, 
arJ  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns,  6 
diameters.  According  to  the  preceding  remarks, 
the  archifolt  and  impofts  are  half  a  diameter,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  archivolt  to  the  underlide  of 
die  aichitrave  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  15  minutes. 
The  breadth  of  the  key  (lone  at  the  bottom  is  e- 
q-nl  to  its  archivolt ;  and  its  fpreading  fides  are 
drtcrmincd  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
an:h,  a«  is  fljcwn  in  the  plate.  The  plinth  is  one 
dijracter  in  height,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
CHiimn  and  entablature  are  the  fame  with  the 
Tuc?.n  profile,  Plate  XVIII.  For  the  propor- 
ti^'izi  of  tbe  moulding  of  the  archivolt  and  im- 
^w«,  fee  Plate  XIX. 

(i;>3.)  The  Tufcan  arch  with  pedellals  is  in 
*^i(ith  4^,  and  in  height  8  diameters,  and  a  quar- 
ter; and  from  centre  to  centre  of  each  pier  is  6  J. 
b  erciy  other  particular  tliejr  are  fubje<^  to  the 
picuding  rules. 

S^i^T.  VI.    0/tht  Origin,  Character,  ITse, 
Afu/ Proportions  o/tbffDo9.ic  Order. 

^i*".^  The  DORIC  order  derived  its  name  from 
^  Dorians,  a  nation  of  ancient  Achaia,  from' 
>^'>Ti  It  doubtleib  received  the  proportions  and 
irscd  moft  of  the  parts  by  which  it  has  been 
^i'.guilhjed  from  orders  of  later  date.  The  Do- 
''•J.  35  to  its  character,  is  by  architects  confider» 
^i^i'Ct  robuft,  and  of  malculine  afpedt :  hence 
*  i^  n«:tirativcly  termed  the  Herculoan  order.  The 
Ocitn*^  accordingly  ufed  it  in  their  tempies  dedi- 
f'Jcd  to  Juno,  iVIincrva,  Mars,  and  Hercules, 
y|ij:e  grave  and  heroic  difpofitions  fuitcd  well  the 
l^cuj  charadker  of  this  order. 


^»>us  perfonages.  In  moft  of  the  antiques,  the 
*f^nc  column  is  executed  without  a  bafe.  Vitru- 
*^i«  nukes  it  without  one;  the  bafe,  according 
to  hiTi^  having  been  firft  employed  in  the  Ionic 
^'t'y  in  imitation  of  the  famials  w^om  on  wo- 
^KJ^'ifeet.  Scamozzi  blames  this  pra^ftice,  and 
^^  of  the  modems  are  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

;  M  5 . )  The  remarks  ofLECLEKC,in  oppoii  tion 
'^  I>s  Chambre,  arc  worthy  of  notice.  The  lat* 
^  jfierts,  that  the  Doric  column  is  after  the  mo- 
«^  of  a  ftiong  man,  who-  is  conilantly  reprci'ent- 
<  bare  footed.  He  alfo  obft-rvers  that  the  bafe 
•">  a  column  is  the  fame  as  a  fljoc  to  a  man,  aud 

tTeforccenfuresthe  ufe  ot  a  bafe  as  improper 
»Ki  unchaftc.  Lc  Clerc  admits,  that  the  moft  an- 
Vni  Dorics  were  deftitute  of  bafcs,  thouj<h  he 
J'jnlttiers  it  difficult  So  affi^n  any  good  reafon 
'V  it.  "  But  I  muft  own,  (fays  he)  1  cannot  con- 
ider  a  column  without  a  bafe,  in  comparing  it  to 
>  man,  but  I  am  at  the  iamc.  time  ftruck  with  the 
ikaof  a  pcriba  without  feet  rather  thaa  ihoes ; 
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for  which  reafon  I  am  inclinable  to  bclicTe,  cither 
that  the  architeds  of  antiquity  had  not  yet  thought 
of  employing  bafes  to  their  columns,  or  that  they 
omitted  them  in  order  to  have  the  pavement 
clear ;  the  angles  and  projeftions  of  bafes  being 
tumbling  blocks  to  paffengers,  and  fo  much  the 
more  troublefome,  as  the  archite<its  of  tbofe  times 
frequently  placed  their  columns  very  near  each 
other:  fo  that  had  they  been  made  \vith  bafes,  the 
paflages  between  them  would  have  been  extreme- 
ly narrow  and  inconvenient ;  and  jt  was  doubtlcf*- 
for  the  lame  reafon  that  Vitruvius  made  the  plinths* 
of  his  Tufcan  column  round ;  that  order,  accord- 
ing to  his  conftrudlion,  bein^  particularly  adapt- 
cd  to  fervile  and  commercial  purpofes,  where 
convenience  is  preferable  to  beauty.  However 
this  be,  perfons  of  good  tafte  will  grant,  that  ac- 
bafe  not  only  gives  a  graceful  turn  to  the  column^ 
but  is  lifcewifc  of  real  ufe,  ferving  to  keep  it  firm 
on  its  plan  ;  and  that  if  columns  without  bafes  are 
now  fet  atide,  it  is  a  mark  of  the  wifdom  of  our 
archite^as,  rather  than  an  indication  of  their  being 
governed  by  prejudice,  as  fome  adorers  of  anti- 
quity would  iiifinuate.'' 

(136.)  In  conformity  to  the  arguments  of  this 
celebrated  author,  and  agreeably  to  the  praAice 
of  Palladio  and  of  our  modem  architeds,  we  have 
introduced  an  attic  bafe  to  this  order ;  yet,  in  or- 
namental temples,,  for  gardens.  Sea  we  ane  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  Grecian  ftyle  ihould 
be  copied  ftriiftly  and  preferved  chafte,  according;- 
to  the  remains  of  antiquity,  as  difcovered  by  both 
ancient  and  modem  architetfls,  who  have  with 
great  d.ligence  and  expence  explored  their  ruinouft 
piles,  to  obtain  accurate  mealurements  of  the  fe- 
veral  parts;  particularly  our  countryman  James 
Stuart,  Efq.  who,,  in  three  folio  volumes,  ha» 
prefcnted  to  public  view  the  antiquities  of  Athens^ 
in  which  we  have  a  clear  difplay  of  pure  Grecian 
architecture.  In  theie  we  fee,  as  well  as  in  other 
works,  that  the  Doric  column  was  without  a  bafe* 
but  its  fhaft  decorated  with  a  number  of  channel^ 
lings  or  fiutings  peculiar  to  itfelf :  for  in  the  o- 
ther  orders,  an  interval  or  fillet  is  introduced  be- 
tween each  fluting,  but  in  this  it  is  otherwife* 
Henee  Scamozzi's  cenfure  of  this  manner  of  flut- 
ing is  impcrfe<ft,  in  confequence  of  the  projedtirg^ 
angles  which  feparate  each  flute,  whidi  renders 
the  ihaft  tender  and  more  fuhje^Jt  to  decay.  The 
force  of  this  objedtion  however  will  be  greatly  a- 
b^ted,  wheirit  is  eonfidered,  that  thefe  flutings 
are  fhallow,  having  their  centre  firom  the  fummit 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whofe  fides  are  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  flute ;  confequently,  it  is  little 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  depth  of  the  other 
kinds  of  fluting  which  are  p«'rfe<5t  feroicirdes.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Grecian  tempiCs 
were  compofed  of  hard  ftone  or  marblcy  not  lub- 
jedt  to  decay,  and  preferved  from  outward  Tjo- 
lence  by  a  religious  or  rather  a  fuperftitious  care: 
and  without  fome  fort  of  care,  even  the  angles  of 
the  Ionic  or  CorinUiiin  fluting  will  become  an 
eafy  prey  to  the  injuries  of  outward  violence. 

(137.)  The  other* members  which  mark  the  pe- 
culiar feature  of  this  onler  are  the  triglyph  and 
mutule.  The  mutules  arc  eonfidered  as  a  memo- 
rial or  imitation  of  the  primitive  huts  (fee  Plate 
XX.  Fig.  «  &  3})  whoie  beams  arc  fec:i  to  proje^ 
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outwardly  under  the  roof;   but  the  triglyph  is  of  dividing  and  drawing  them ,  together  with  the 

thought  by  feme  to  be  emblematical  of  the  ufe  of  conic  drops»  may  be  learned  from  Plate  XXI. 

the  firft  temple  crcAed  according  to  this  order.  The  foffit  of  the  mutulc,  and  that  of  the  cororj, 

which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  to  whofe  harp  are  frequently  ornamented ;  the  former  with  co- 

thc  triglyph  bears  fome  fort  of  referablancc.    The  nical  drops,  (imilar  to  thofc  under  the  tn^U-piu, 

metope f  or  fpaces  between  the  triglyph s,  have  been  and  the  latter  witii  rofes  in  (quare  and  \ouvic 

variouflyenriched.  Palladio  introduced  ox's  fculls,  compartments.    (See  Plate  XXI.)    The  proprr. 

with  lighted  torches  hanging  from  each  horn,  and  tions  of  the  fmaller  parts,   and  of  the  fcvenl 

placed  alternately  with  pateras,  expreflive  of  the  mouldings  which  compofe  the  whole,  mud  in  th^-. 

ftcrificial  offerings   peiformed  to  the  heathen  and  in  every  other  order,  be  learned  from  the: 

deities.  ^    .    «  re (be^ve  profiles. 

i.  (^38;)  Various  other  ornaments  may,  however,  (141-)  Names  of  the  ditferent  parts,  jt- 
be  iiltroduced  with  propriety,  both  in  public  and  /erred  to  by  Figures  in  the  reprefintatioH  t^tbe  Do- 
private  buildings.  In  the  latter,  crefts,  and  bad«  ric  Order;  Plate  X. 
ges- of  dignity,  beads,  vafes,  or  pateras,  enclr-  Cornice,  z.  The  Fillet,  i.  The  CymatiuTu 
dcd  with  garlands  of  oak  or  laurel,  are  very  fuit-  3.  The  Cyma  reverfa.  4.  The  Corona.  5.  T. « 
nblc;  in  military  ftruAures,  heads  of  Mars,  Medufa,  (>volo.  6.  The  Cavetto.  7.  The  capital  of  tk 
or  the  Furies;  may  be  admitted.  But  fome  archi-  Triglyph.  The  Frieze.  8.  The  Trigl>T)h.  <*. 
te As  object  to  the  introduction  of  f words,  fpears.  Metope.  10.  The  Frieze.  The  Architratu 
or  the  like  weapons,  as  being  of  too  large  dimen-  11.  The  Band  or  Taenia.  12.  The  Drops.  i> 
fioQs  for  fuch  fmoll  compartments,  and  which,  to  The  Architrave.  14.  Wtto  firft  Facia.  TheC>- 
reprefent  in  miniature,  would  be  tod  trifling,  and  pital.  i  ?.  O.  G.  and  Abacus.  16.  The  Ot> 
inconfiftent  with  the  diguity  of  fuch  works.  When  lo.  17.  The  Annulets.  18.  The  Colorino.  19. 
this  order  is  employed  in  churches  and  other  re-  The  Aftragal. 

CgioQs  edifices,  the  metope  may  have  cherubs,  (14a.)  The  Base  of  the  SMAfT.    ac.  Thcl> 

ehalices,  doves,  garlands  of  palm  and  olive,  and  per  Torus,    ai.  Th^  Scotia,     ai.  The  lAmc 

other  devices,  emblematical  of  moral  virtues:  but  Torus,    aj.  The  Plinth.    The  Capital  of  tljc 

the  moft  elevated  parts  of  all  thcfe  Oiould  project  Pedestal.    14.  The  Cyma  invetted.    25.  Tb« 

tittlemore  than  the  triglyph.    This  rule  was  ftri<5t-  Facia,    a 6.  The  Hollow.    37.  The  Dado.   Thf 

It  obierved  by  the  ancients,  who  feldom  gave  Basb  of  the  Pedestal,    aS*  The  AftragaL  -J^ 

their  ornaments  more  projedion  than  that  of  the  The  Cyma.    30.  The  Plynth. 

bordfcrs  in  which  they  were  inclofed.    Agreeably  o^^^  vtt     nr  *l    fv,^^.^^.  *.^...«*.^.»  ^-^ 

tothisidca,  the  fuffits  of  the  corona  (fee  Plate  ^^''^'^^xlru{J  rlZA^l^r^^^^^^^^ 

XXI,)  have  their  ornaments  within  the  thickncfs  ^^^""  '^  *^  ^^^'^  ^^'^^^^ 

•f  the  borders  which  receive  them.  ('430  The  intercolumniation  of  this  ordr  s 

(139.)  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  often  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty,  anii"j 

the  principal  parts  of  this  order,  as  appear  in  its  from  the.  drift  regard  that  is  ever  paid  to  thcuci 

profile,  in  Plate  XVIII.    The  whole  height  of  width  of  the  triglyph,  and  the  pcrfcdly  fcire 

the  entire  order  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  form  of  the  metopes^  or  their  intervals.    BtfuH 

^e  of  which  is  the  height  of  the  pedeflal ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  requifite,  that  a  triglyph  fiio'ild  be 

the  remaining  4,  which  are  affigned  to  the  column  placed  cxaftly  over  the  centre  of  every  coIutuu 

and  entablature,  are  likewife  to  be  divided  into  For  thefe  rcafons,  the  mutules  and  trigl)"phs  Uw 

f ve.    One  of  thcfe  belongs  to  the  entablature,  been  omitted  in  capital  works,  both  ancient  ifid 

and  the  remaining  4  being  divided  into  %  equal  modem,  as  in  the  Colifeum  at  Rome,  and  t^ 

parts,  one  of  them  will  be  the  inferior  diameter  Royal  Hofpital  at  Greenwich, 

•f  the  colunm.    Or  we  may  exprefs  it  thus :  (i44.)  Palladio  has,  however,  given  ore  »«• 

(140.^  The  whole  height  of  the  order,  includ-  ftancc  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  angular  k» 
ing  its  pedcftal,  is  la  modules  and  a  half,  reckon-  glyphs.  This  ftrnfture,  which  he  terms  th< 
ing  the  module  a  whole  diameter.  The  pcdeftal  Temple  of  Putjy  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  w^-ti 
ia  two  and  a  half ;  ^he  bafe,  iliaft,  and  capital  8;  an  eye  to  the  difficulty  occafioned  by  tb(  tn* 
and  the  whole  entablature  two  modules.  Divid-  glyphs  being  thus  placed;  which  redness  the  ^ 
ing  the  large  diameter  into  60  equal  parts,  called  tercolumniation  of  the  two  angular  columns  to 
minutes  ;  30  are  given  to  the  bafe,  30  to  the  capi-  one  diameter  and  a  quarter,  wh»ch  is  lefethaa  t'-x 
tal,  30  to  the  architrave,  45  to  the  metope,  and  pycnoftyle.  The  next  intercolumniation  is  kJ 
45  to  the  height  of  the  cornice,  including  the  up-  greater,  approaching  near  to  the  pieroftyle,  a^  ^ 
per  fillet  or  capital  of  the  triglyph.  In  this  or-  evidently  necefTary  to  bring  the  triglyph  otct  *.^' 
der,  when  the  mutules  are  introduced  in  the  en-  centre  of  the  third  column  from  the  angle.  T'^ 
tablature,  as  in  the  example  referred  to,  one  mo-  next,  which  is  the  centre  intercoiomniatioo,  ^ 
dule  is  aliigned  for  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  faces  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  is  rather  cwrt 
which,  in  this  refpedt,  exceeds  any  of  tJie  other  than  cuftylc,  or  two  diameters  and  a  quarter;  i"'* 
orders.  The  projcftion  of  the  mutules  is  equ.U  has,  in  the  metopes,  ditriglyph.  But  the  inter- 
to  their  width,  being  30  minutes:  the  width  of  vala,  between  the  triglyph  arc  much  too  nany* 
the  triglyphs  is  exa^ly  the  fame,  and  their  dif  for  their  height,  fo  as  to  produce  an  unfevoura.;  ? 
tance  from  each  other  equal  to  the  height  of  the  elfeft.  The  other  fpaces  are  monotriglyphi.^* 
metope,  which,  by  this  divifion,  forms  a  perfe<a  are  perfedt.  The  regular  intercolunmiation  oi 'f'^ 
fquarc.   The  fides  of  the  channels  of  the  triglyphs  Doric  order  is  the  monotriglyph,  orpycnoAv'u 

are  at  right  angles  with  each  other.    The  manner  which  admits  of  one  between  tw«  coluxno^'' 

aw 
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7f''(]/trig'yph.  or  euftyle,  admits  two  ;  and  the  cf  the  enrire  order  ij  divided  into  5  equal  parts/. 

1  irjfiylc  is tritrijrlvph,  orconfifting  of  three;  but  One  of  thcfe  parts  ii  adl^'ncd  to  the  height  cf  the 

I'  c  mod  perfeft  or  thcfe  is  the  ditriglyph.  pedc^al ;  and  the  remaining  4  are  divided  into  6, 

'14:.)  When  the  capitals  and  bafes  of  coupled  for  the  column  a'^d  entabl.it u re.     One  of  thefe  ia* 
r-'^nc  columns  have  their  proper  projections,  and  appropriated  to  the  entablitrrc,  and  the  remain- 
re  at  luy  diftance  fiom  each  other,  tht  metope  ing  4  arc  for  fhe  co!um:%  i*c!tiding  its  capital  tind 
t:t.acn  them  will  be  rather  too  wide;  but  that  bafe.    Tlitfe  4  brir^  divided  into  eqc.il  parts,  x 
r  ^y  he*  avoided,  by  confininji:  the  pro-edions,  or  is  alligned  fo:  the  i'^t'erior  diarneter.    The  Cornice^ 
r  .:t  the  triglyph  or.e  minute  more  than  it  real-  is  44  minutes  in  height,   and  its  prc^edlion  thtf' 
iy  \r<ou\d  be,  and  placing  or  removing  its  centre  fr.mc.    The  drip  in  the  under  fide  of  the  coronas 
a  r,i;  ute  within  the  axis  of  the  cohrnn,  which  is  channelled  out  one  minute  deep,  and  two  mi<* 
1.  "  ' '  cJiSlTences  will  not  be  perceived  witiiout  nutcs  irom  the  front ;  and  before  the  cyma  rever-'* 
tit  Licxii  examination.  fa,  one  minute. 

'146.)  In  fmall  buildings,  fuch  as  temj^les,  and        (15 1«)  The  Hiaft  of  t!ie  Column  is  foractime^. 

ct^r  fjfniiar  ornaments  for  gardens,  the  interco-  fluLed,  and  fomelimes  plain.     Twenty,  or  24  ar? 

liiT.r.i uions  may  be  determined,  without  p^iying  the  number  of  fiutos   allotted,  not  only  to  this^. 

I  u.-.tt  rei^ard  to  the  general  rules  for  tiie  diuances  but  to  every  other  order.     In  general,  however,. 

Cf  colu-nns  ;   always  obfcrvitjy-,    however,   that  24  are  prei'crable.    The  plan  of  the  flutes  maybe 

bch  \carks  mud  Iiavc  an  interval  that  will  admit  rather  more  than  a  femicircle,  as  they  will  thcri 

W"  An  eafy  palfa^*:*  between  them.  appear  more  diftin(fL    The  fillets,  or  intervals  be-^ 

14:.)  Doric  arclics,  without  pedeftals,  (fee  pi.  twcen  them,  mull  not  be  broader  than  one  thircl 

XlXn are  feven  diameters  and  three  fourths  hi^'h,  of  the  fUiler',  nor  Icfs  than  one  fourth:  and  it 

md  ii  width  fear  diameters  and  15  minutes.—-  Ihc.uld  farther  be  obferved,  that  in  the  capital  ot 

I>:  piers  are  two  rr.jduks  in  front,  and  in  thick-  rich  c^^.i.^Vjntinns  over  cav.h  fiute,  is  placed  art 

uJ>«)ne  nnxiule,  a/i  minutes;  or  in  proportion  ove  or  e;:;.;.     For  the  other  particulars,  rccouifc 

J  their  diftance  from  the  wall.    From  centre  to  muH:  be  had  to  plates  "X.  and  XVIII.    In  cxtcrioif 

>tu[n  of  cach  pier,  is  6  diameters  and   15  mi-  works,  ^^'hen  the  building'  is  large,  the  entablature" 

h;ioj.   Arches  of  this  oidtr,  with  ped'^ftals,  have  may  be  cnlar;;ed  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole  columa 

iirj  apertures,  in  height,  9  diameters  and  30  mi-  without  its  pedcftal,  as  was  fometimes  pradifedt 

iutci;  and  in  their  vridth,  5  diametei-s,  15  mi-  by  tjie  anci»rnts.     Paliadio,  however,  makes  no» 

!<jffs.     The  piers  are  2  diameters,  15  minutes  diftindion  of  this  iraturc ;  but  aHows  only  one 

»k.'r  in  front;  and  from  centre  to  ccntie  cf  each,  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  column  in  all  cafes* 
i ;  diameters,  and  15  minutes.  ('5 2*^  The  volute,  which  is  a  principal  mem-r 

U  T  VFTT      nr  ^'    Tr^v,,^  rfc««^-         .l  :   tr^      ber  of  this  Column,  is  exectited  in  varicus  forms^ 
HvT.  Vul.    Cy /<^<r  Ionic  Order,  witb  its  YO'    n-u    n*  i  .     u      -  j     1 1^  rn  «.     •  j-  .j 

LUTES  1  he  Grecian  volute  has  a  double  fillet  windmg; 

round  to  its  eye,  which,  by  the  partings  or  fpace^ 

'14S.)  The  Ionic  order  owes  its  invent'on  to    between,  prodirccs  a  variety  of  lijcht  and  fhade, 

l'^i:opleof  loiiia,  who  inhabited  a  Grecian  di-    and  ailVirds  to  the  whole  convolution  additional 

(;''-,  TTKf  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  employed  in     grace  and  beauty.    \Vc  are  not  of  opinion,  how- 

'«'•  «.!eiuration.*  ot  the  Temple  of  Diin.'',  at  E-    ever,  that  the  necking  is  any  additional  beauty  tor 

iLmui.    The  Ionic  column  is  more  llender  and    the  cnpiial,  as  is  fuppofed  by  fome  architeifts  5 

rKri'iji  than  tlic  Doric.     Its  ornaments  arc  truly     for  the  allra^'al  certainly  takes  off  from  that  plea- 

ic:.vu,  liemj^  in  a  Oyle  of  compofition  between     fir.g  limpliciry,  and  puic  elegance  of  the  Roman 

^  nchnefj  of  the  Corinthian  and  plainnefs  of  the    capital,  wh'ch  is  uninterrupted  by  any  projevitin^ 

r^'i  I't  orders.       Its  general   appearance  being    mouldine,  till  v»e  view  the  eafy  tura  of  the  volute 

I'^^P*?:,  yet  graceful  and  majeftic,  in  figurative    itlVlf.     Upon  thcfe  principles,  we  prefer  the  Ro* 

*'  '  i:3'e,  it  has  has  been  compared  to  a  fedatc    man  capital.   {See  its  profile,  Plate  XVITI.)  Both 

lit  jn,  in  decent,  rather  than  in  rich  attire.  the  Grecian  and  Roman  capitals  are  fquare  on  the 

IM9.)  The  ancients  ufed  the  Ionic  cnder  in  the    front,  but  have  quiu:  a  different  appearance  whci| 

cr.picrs  dedicated  to  Diana,  Juno,  Apollo,  For-    viewed  on  their  fuies.   See  the  plan  in  Plate  XXU 

u  c,  Cone  jrd,  and  the  like  deities.    It  may  be    It  might  therefore  be  eligible,  When  the  dccorati«» 

^pi>yed  in  palaces  and  private  honfcs,  in  haJls    on  is  to  be  continued  in  flank,  as  well  as  in  front, 

■  'ii.^ive,  colleges,   or  libraries;    and,  in  (hort,    to  fubftitutc  the  angular  capital,  ufed  by  Michael 

*  i-e  CIcrc  obferves,  in  ail  places  confecrated  to    Angelo,  Scamoz^i,  and  other  modern  architcclsp 

»t2ce  and  tranquiliity.    In  fonmng  the  profile,    in  imiution  of  thofe  in  the  Temple  of  Concord 

"^■^  m  adjufting  the  proportions  of  this  order,    This  capital  is  alike  on  all  fides ;  and  therefore^ 

toit  of  the  modern  arcliitcdls  have,  in  a  great    occari4jns  no  difficulty  in  the  management  of  an* 

'  :  ee,  imitated  the  columns,  capitals,  and  enta-    gular  pil.ift^rs  or  columns :  its  abacus  is  drawn  in 

^j"-:es  in  the  Temple  of  Manly  Fortune  and    the  fame  manner  as  that  of  tiie  Corinthian  ordcTr 

'  '^'   'rd;  in  tlic  Theatre  of  MarccUus,  and'  the        (I5.^)  The  manner  of  drawing  the  volute, 

;    tvum  at  Rome.    Amongil  the 'ancients,  the    according  to  Goldman's  method,  is  as  follows;; 

•>rTn  of  the  Ionic  protije  appears  to  have  been    (fee  Plate  XXI.)  Draw  the  perpendicular  F  A, 

^'•rc  pofitively  dctenwined,  than  th^t  of  any  o-    termed  the  cathttus^  and  make  its  length  equal  t<> 

ii  rord^r;  for  iii  all  the  antiqiies  at  Rome,  ex-    i?  minutes.      On  the  centre  Jcfcribe  a  circle* 

:fpt  ia  the  Temple  of  Concord,  it  is  cxackly  the    whofe  diameter  is  3^  minutes.    Draw  next  a  geo* 

-i '  '.  metrical  fquare,  having  its  fides  equal  to  the  radi* 

j*o.)  The  proportions  of  the  principal  parts    us  of  the  circle,  as  i,  2,  3,  4.    From  the  angles 
w  t-^^t  Ionic  column,  are  as  follow:  The  heri;ht    1,  3>  draw  diagonals  to  the  centre  at  C*    Divide 

Vol.  it  PAiT  11.  '  H  h  U  '         Ui^ 
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thi  ioniw :  and  the  pjan  of  the  capital  is  the  fame  of  the  modillion  i^  xo  minutes  and  .t '  alf ;  and  the 

with  that  of  the  Corintliian  order.  fpace  beTwcen  each  modillion  twice  their  wiflth. 

(161.)  The  folHt  of  the  corona  is  divided  into  The  abacus  of  the  capital  is  fometim^s  plain,  and 

il^iurccompartmcnts,  cutout  of  the  folid,  decora-  fometimes  fluted,   as  in  this  profile.    In  fome 

tfd  with  lofcs,  whofc  relief  mufl  not  projed  more  capitals  the  volutes  rife  higher  than  the  under  fid^ 

ihin  tiie  border^  which  inclofe  them.    In  rich  of  the  abacus,  but  the  capital  locks  bidlt  whe^ 

ccmpofitions,  the  foffits  of  the  modilUons  are  al*  they  are  bounded  by  its  under  Airface. 

4o  ornamented ;  but  their  relief  is  not  to  exceed  (167.)  To  determine  the  plan  of  a  capital  ac- 

i\'  horizontal  furface,  which  would  greatly  in-  cording  to  the  ancients,  draw  a  geometrical  fquarc 

jure  the  cffcdt  of  the  modillion,  and  render  the  whofe  tides  are  one  diameter  and  a  half.    To  this 

appcirance  of  the  profile  of  the  entablature  leXs  fquare  draw  diagonals  *,  and  on  thefe,  place  from 

pleating.  tkejcentre,  or  their  interfedion,  a  fpace  equal  tp 

S:cT.  X.  Of  the  Corinthian  Ordeiu  T  I'^^^-T.  ^^7»«\  Y^^^ch  pomt  lia'^s  :beinj: 

yjj  .*/«.  wvc.  i  .  ni-i^  v^n.*/  1.^  drawn  at  nght  angles  wath  the  diagonals,  will  de- 

fiS:.)  The  lovers  of  architi  Oure  are  indebted  termine  both  .the  projedtion  and  thicknefs  Of  the 

to  'he  city  of  Corinth  for  this  fineil  .of  all  arch  it  6c-  volutes-    For  the  curvature  of  the  abacus,  extend 

tu-;ii  compofitions ;  in  which  we  fee  proportion,  the  compalTes  from  one  angle  to  the  other  of  the 

^irp^'city,  elegance,  and  richnefa*  combined  to  a  fide  of  the  abacus ;  and  with  this  opening,  inters 

dffTct  alir.oft  exceeding  im^igination,  and  which  feA  two  arches  defcribed  from  the  angles  of  each 

»cire  pcrfuaded  will  never  be  furpafled,  whilft  horn  of  the  abacus,  and  the  point  of  interfeftion 

a':.':::citurc  has  ^^n  exifience.    This  order  is,  and  will  be  the  centre,  by  which,  with  the  fame  open- 

vi"  coiiliime  to  be,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  ing  of  the  compaffes,  the  concavity  of  the  ^bacugr 
excjuifite  tafte  and  pcnias  of  the  ancient  Connthi- ,  will  be  accurately  drawn.  Sec  the  Plan,  in  PI.  X. 

*:»'.    Scomozzi  calls  it  the  v/>ir/«rt/ <>r^rr,  an  epi-  c^^^  yi    /^.to..  a«*..^  •    ^ «.,.«.. 

t!,t  tnily  charaacriftic  of  th/ delicacy  ^  ^pn-  *"^-  ^^-  0/P'«-*"bm  ,n  CENiRAi. 

dcrntfs  of  compo(ition  apparent  in  the  whole.  (168.)  Pilafters  differ  from  columns  only  ih  their 
■vi63.)  Conformably  to  the  wtiole  of  its  charac-  plan  ;  which  is  a  fq'uare,  as  that  of  columns  is 
tcr,  the  ancients  employed  it  in  works  of  ma^rni-  round.  Their  bafcs,  capitals,  and  entablatures^ 
fifcncc,  grandeur,  and  delicacy.  It  obtained  a  have  the  fame  parts,  with  the  fame  heights  and 
p'^vV  ir.  palaces,  puUic  4quares,  banqueting  roams,  proje^tiono,  as  thofe  of  columns;  t^cy  are  alfo 
tl»carrts,  and  the  apartments  of  young  ladies.  It  diftingui/hed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  names  ojP 
»y  alfo  generally  ufed  in  temples  dedicated  to  Ttifcan,  Doric ^  Ionic ^  Corinthiati^  and  Compqfite,  { 
fciale  deities,  and  fometimes  in  thofe  of  Jupiter,  (i^qO  The  column  is  undoubtedly  moije  perfeft 
J'brj,  and  Mercury,  The  moft  pcrfedl  moilel  of  than  the  pHaftcr.  However,  they  may  be  employ- 
tit  Curinthian  order  is  generally  allowed  to  be  ed  with  great  propriety  on  many  occalions.  Some 
ftiv  n  in  the  three  columns  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  authors  declaim  againft  pilafters,  becaufe,  accord* 
'  Ibmc,  the  remains,  as  It  is  iappofcd,  of  th/e  ing  to  them,  they  do  not  admit  of  diminution* 
^«rle  of  Jvpiter  Stator.  Cut  this  is  a  roiftake;  there  are  many  inftances^ 
;i'j4.)  The  bafe  of  the  colum^x  maybe  cither  »*  the  remains  of  antiquity,  of  their  being  dimi* 
AinctT  Corinthian,  fuicclH)th  are  beautiful.  The  nilhed.^  Scamozzi  always  gave  his  pilaf^rs  flic 
trpbhture  is  igenciTmy  mwch  enriched,  particu-  ^me  diminution  as  his  columns:  Palladio  and 
«'V  by  tht  ancieiUs,  who  introduced  in  the  frieze  Inigo  Jones  have  likewifc  diminifhed  Jbcm  in  manj 
f'^'i ''^^cr^tations  of  .various  figures.    See  Plate  X.  >>f  thqir  buildLiiffS. 

^  "err  full  difi>lAy  of  thefe  may  be  found  it  Stew*-  (170-)  Pilaftc:*8  are  employed  in' churches,  gal* 

t:*>  Antiquities'  of  Athens.    "VlTieii  the  entabla-  Jerics,  Jialls^and  other  interior  decorations,  to  fay^ 

itt  is  thus  enriched,  tl\e  columns  are  fluted,  and  room;  for,  as  they  feldom  project  beyond  thj^ 

^  Rulings  may  be  £Jled  with  cablings,  one  third  ifohd  wall  above  one  quarter  of  their  diameterj 

bai  the  bottom,  of  the  whole  height  of -the  fhaft,  they  do  not  occupy  near  fo  much  fpace  as  co- 

^  ip  the  infidc  of  tiic  Pantheon.    In  moft  of  the  lumns.    They  are  Kkewife  ufed  in  exterior  deco* 

ir'iques  at  Rome^  the  capital  of  this  order  is  de-  rations ;  fometimes  alone,  inftead  of  columns,  on 

jGntcd  with  oiive-kaves ;  ^he  acanthus  being  fd-  account  of  then-  being  lefs  cxpenfive ;  and  fome* 

wm  employed  but  in  the  Compofitc.  iimes  they  accompany  columns^  .beij\g  placed  be- 

.K^h*)  The  following  arc  tlie  general  propor-  i»ind  them  to  Aipport  the  architraves,  where  they 

^»  or  this  order :  The  whole  height  of  the  en-  enter  the  buildir^,  9s  in  the  Paotfieon  at  Rome  5 

iJK  cffder  is  divided  into  5  equal  parts,  and  one  i^  or,  in  the  fame  line  with  them,  to  fortify  the  an^lcs^ 

ji^CT  for  the  height  of  the-  pcdeftal.   The  remain-  as  in  the  portico  of  Septimius. 

n^  four  arc  divided  ii\to  fix  equal  parts;  one  iz  iijiA  Pilafters  &ould  pgrojejj  one  quarter  of 

f'*i-i,T.ed  for  the  entabhiture,  and  Uie  remaining  their  diameter  beyond  the  walls,  when  ufed  alone, 

^^care  afligncd  to  the  height  of  the  column  in-  When  placed  behind  columns,  efpecially  if  they 

-uding  its  bafe  and  capital  1  which  arc  again  di-  be  very  near  them,  they  need  not  project  above 

rultd  into  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  for  the  in-  one  eighth  of  their  diameter.    But,  when  placed 

^or  diameter.    The  bafe  is  30  minutes,  and  the  on  a  line  with  columns,  their  projedion  muft  be 

^pttal  70  in  height.    The  cornice  is  48  minutes,  regulated  by  that  of  the  columns ;  and  confequei  t* 

vJi  in  height  and  projection.  ly,  it  can  never  be  lefs  than  a  fcmi-diameter,  even 

ki66.)  The  foffit  of  the  corona  is  worked  in  when  the  columns  are  engaged  as  much  as  poflible. 

I^UATc  compaitni^nts,  as  in  the  Compofite;  but  (17a*)  Tlic  Ihafts  of  pilafters  are  frequently  a- 

^v  Uiffit  of  the  modillion  is  ornamented  with  an  domed  with  Outings  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 

^^CHcafi  the  iame as  in  the  capital.   The  breadth  of  columns;  the  plan  of  which  may  t>e  a  trifle 
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^ay  bei  fhould  never  be  narrower  than  i  fret  9  with  which  it  is  furroonded.  If  th^  order  btDom, 

.inches ;  nor  (hould  they  ever,  in  private  houfe^,  Hercules,  Jupiter,  Mars,  ^fculapius,  and  all  izsit 

^exceed  3  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  which  is  more  ftatues,  reprefenting  beings  of  a  robuft  and  gra\c 

^an  fufficient  to  admit  the  bulkieft  perfon.   Their  nature,  may  be  introduced ;  if  Ionic,  then  Apo;lo, 

height  fhould  at  leaft  be  6  feet  3  or  4  inches ;  o-  Bacchus,  &c.    and  if  Corinthian,  Venuii,  Flon, 

therwife  a  tali  perfon  cannot  pafs  without  ftoop-  and  others  qf  a, delicate  pat  ore  fhould  be  cmpLo). 

ing.    In  churches,  palaces,  8cc,  where  there  is  a  edt 

conftant  ingrcfs  and  egrefs  of  pcopl©,  the  aper-  g     _  y  n>CHrMiiiv-»i»rrs 

lures  mud  be  larger.    The  fmalleft  breadth  that  ^^^^^  ^'  ^^  CHrMHiY.?iECFS. 

can  be  given  to  a  gate  is  8|  or  9  feet,  which  ,)s        (aoo.)  Among  the  ancients  there  are  very  f^^ir 

4)Ut  juft  fufficient  for  the  pafl*age  of  a  coach.  exampks  of  chimney-pieces  to  be  met  with.'  N<i« 

Sect  IV   nf-t^irun^  ^„J  ^tathv^  ther  the  Italians  nor  French  have  cxccDcd  in  cc3i« 

8>BCT.  IV.  a/NiCHEs  and  Statues.  pofitions  of  this  kind ;  ftut  Britain,  pofTcffcc!  d 

(195.)  In  every  age  almoft,  fince  architecture  inany  a^le  iculptors  at  difTcrent  times,  has  occm 

became  improved,  it  has  been  cnftomary  to  en-  nonally  furpafled  all  other  nations,  bothin  taft*-  ti 

jrich  different  parts  of  buildings  ^th  reprefenta-  .defign  and  workmanlhtpL    The  fiize  of  the  chr^ 

^ons  of  the  human  body.    Ttvus  the  ancients  ^-  .pey  m«ft  be  regulated  hy  the  ^imenfions  of  xtt 

domed  their  temples,  baths,  theatres.  Sec.  vnifi  room  wiio-e  it  is  placed.    Jn  the  fmalleft  ap^rt- 

ilatues  of  their  deities,  heroes^  and  legiflators. —  ments,  the  breadth  ,of  the  aperture  ihould  nr.<r 

The  modems  ftill  prcfente  the  fame  cuftom,  pla-  .be  lefs  than  3  feet,  or  3  feet  6  inches.     In  roorr* 

•cing  in  their  churches,  palaces,  &c.  ftatues  ot  il-  from  10  to  34  feet  fquare.  or  of  equal  fupcrfiv'i 

iuftrious  perfons,  and  even  gioups  cx)mpofcd  of  dimcnfions,  it  may  i>e  from  4  to  4^  feet  brrr.dj 

various  figures,  reprefenting  pcoirrences  colle<^-  in  t^ofe  of  24  to  17,  from  4^  to  5  ;  and  in  fuc!j  j 

ed  from  hiftory,  rabies,  &c.     Sometimes  thefe  exce^l  thefc  dimeni^ons,  ^e  aperture  may  eui 

Jtatues  or  groups  are  detached,  raifed  on  pedeftals,  i>e  extended  to  5  ^  or  6  feet. 
and  placed  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  a  building,        (^01.)  The  chimney  ^ould  always  be  fitrratri 

.or  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  court,  or  public  fquare.  fo  as  to  be  immediately  feen  by  thofe  who  cruj- 

But  they  are  moft  frequently  plfcod  in  cavities  Xhc  room.    The  middle  of  the  partitioo  waD  « 

made  in  the  lyalls,  called  nUhfs*  the  molt  proper  place  in  hatis,  faioons,  and  ol^c 

(196.)  There  are  two  fprts  of  kick  es.;  the  one  rooms  of  palfage  ;  but  in  drawing-rooms,  drei^ 

formed  like  an  arch  in  its  elevation,  andfemicir-  fing-rooms,  and  the  like,  the  middle  of  the  haii 

<:ular  or  femielUptical  in  its  plan ;  Uic  other  is  a  wall  is  the  befl  (ituation.      In  bednfooms,  tbt 

parallelogram  ^9th  in  its  plan  and  elevation.-^  chimney  is  always  ip  the  middle  of  one  of  the  pat* 

.The  proportion  qf  bcith  thefe  depends  on  the  4i\ion  walls ;  and  in  c;lofets  and  other  Very  tutalj 

characters  of  the  Statues,  or  the  general  form  of  places,  to  iiaive  room,  it  is  put  in  a  comer/ 
the  groups  placed  in  tBem.    The  loweft  are  at        (2o«.)  Whtyever  two  chimneys' are  uied  intk 

leafl  a  double  fquare  in  height  4  ^d  .the  Jiighejt  fame  rooQi,  they  fhould  be  placed  either  diredSf 

never  exceed  %\  of  their  breadth.  /acing  jeach  other,  if  in  different  walls,  or  a?  <wi 

(197.)  When  niches  are  alone  in  a  compoiition,  x)ual  diftances  from  the  centre  of  t^e  wail  in  « likl 

the  are  generally  inolofed  in  a  pannel,  formed  and  they  both  aK.    The  proportion  of  the  a^'^emim 

proportioned  like  the  aperture  of  a  window,  and  .of  chimney-pieces  of  a  moderate  fize  is  gtrncraJlf 

adorned  in  the  fame' manner.' -  Jn  this  cafe  th^  a  perfcdt  fquare ;  in  fmall  ones  it  is  a  ttiQc  i%i\ 

jiiche  is  carried  quite  down  to  the  bottom  ;  hut  er ;  and  in  lai^  one^  ^  trijle  }ower. 

•on  the  fides  and  at  the  top,  a  fmall  fpace  is  left  *   (203. )Theomaments of  chimney-pieces  copfiftp 

l>etwcen  the  niche  and  the  ^rchitrave  of  the  pan-  architrj^ves,  friezes,  cornices,  columns,  piiai*c:t, 

nel.    And  when  niches  are  intermi)ied  with  win-  termini,  c;aryatid^s,  confoicB,  and  all  kinds  of  om^ 

'dows,  they  may  be  adorned  in  the  fame  manner  ments  of  iculptor,  reprtfenting  animals  asd  tc^ 

with  the  windows,  provided  the  ornaments  be  of  tables,  &;c.   likewifc  vafes,  chalices,  trophies  d 

the  fame  figure  and  din^ienfions  with  thofe  of  tlie  arms,  &c.    In  defigning  them  regard  mu^  he  iai 

windows.  '  '  P^  ^he  nature  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  h^ 

(198.)  The  fize  of  the  ftatues  depends  on  tjie  employed.  Such  ^s  are  intended  for  halls,*  falooaf^ 

dimenfions  of  the  niches.  They  fhould  neithier  be  ^uard-rooms,  galleries,  'and  other  large  pbtt*, 

ib  large  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  ram-  mult  be  compofcd  of  l»;ge  parts,  few  in  numbci^ 

med  into  the  niches,  as  in  Santa  Maria  Majora  at  of  diitinift  and  fimple  forms,  and  having  a  bokir^ 

Rome ;  nor  fo  fmall  as  to  fcem  lolt  in  them,  as  in  lief;  but  chimney-pieces  for  drawing-rooms,  drcK 

the  Pantheon.    The  diftance  between  the  outline  fing-rooms,  &c.  may  be  of  a  more  delicate  »sU 

of  the  itatue  and  fide  of  the  niche  fhould  never  be  complicated  nature.  '  ^ 

lefs  than  one  third  of  a  head,  nor  more  than  one      c»^*  \n   />rc^..«  n.e»-    ..-vu.^..  •  ...» 
iialf,  whether  the  hiche  be  fquare  or  arched;  and      Sect.  VI.  O/Stair-Cases,  WHakd  raiis. 

when  it  is  fquare,  the  diftance  from  the  top  of  th&        (204.)  Staih-cases  ought  to  be  Co  confbn^eJ 

head  to  the  cieling  of  the  niche  fhould  not  be  as  to  make  the  afcent  fafe,  agreeable*  and  cafv  — 

greater  than  the  diftance  on  the  fides.  To  fix  on  a  proper  and  advantageous  fituauon, 

(199.)  Statues  are  generally  raifed  on  a  plinth,  for  a  ftair-cafe  is  often  attended  with  dificulli ; 

the  height  of  which  may  be  from  one  third  to  one  but  without  this  the  internal  convenience  21^ 

half  of  a  head ;  and  fometimes  where  the  niches  l)eauty  of  a  houfe  will  be  much  injured.  Pallid^ 

are  lar^"   ♦•»*  *«*ue8  may  be  raifed  on  fmall  pc-  is  of  opinion,  that  the  entrance  to  a  fla!r<air 

dcf^  "^cr  or  the  ftatue  fhould  always  ought  to  be  fituated,  fo  as  the  principal  parts  «f 

c  ':hawidcr  of  the  architedure  a  building  may  be  feen  before  wc  j^ccod  the  kept : 
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znd  upon  this  principle  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  angles  to  ly  3,  make  it  equal  to  one  more  of 

more  eafy  acccfs  is  gained  to  the  principal  apart*  thefe  parts.    Draw  then  the  diagonal  4,  x  ;  and 

znmts  on  the  groand  floor.  from  the  centre  4,  defcribe  the  arch  3^  s*    ^i- 

(305.)ToreDderft;urBeafyofaicentt  the  height  vide  the  anch  into  13  equal  parts;  and  through 

of  a  ftep  ought  not  to  exceed  7  inches*  nor  in  anyr  thefe  divifions,  draw  the  radii  till  they  interfedt 

nff  to  be  lefs  than  4,  but  fix  inches  is  a  gener^  the  line  3,  i,  as  at  tf  ^:^»  4>  Sec,  which  completes 

height.  The  breadth  of  ^e  (teps  ihould  not  be  the  fcale  for  drawing  the  fcrolT.    Suppofing  tlut 

Icfi  t'ljn  12  inches,  if  it  can  polfibly  be  avoided;  the  feveral  radial  lines ;  i,  %,  3,  4,  kc,  in  fig.  3. 

Bur  (hould  tbcy  ever  be  more  than'  18;  and  to  reader  are  already  drawn,  proceed  thus :  Take  fix>m  fig. 

curifccnt  fi-cciipom  the  interruption  of  perfons  de-  *'the  ipace  3,  a,  and  place  it  at  fig.  3,  frsm  the 

icv-nding,  their  length  ihould  not  exceed  is,  nor  be  centre  O  to  s.    On  s  with  the  fame  opening,  fix 

kd  than  4  feet,  except-  in  common  and  (mall  one  foot  of  the  compafles,  and  with  the  other 

iKiildingg,  whofe  area  will  not  admit  of  a  ftair  ftrike  a  (hort  curve  line,  as  at  C,  and  from  x  with* 

cafe  of  more  than  3  feet.    That  the  afcent  may  this  opening,  defcribe  another,  interfedting  it  at 

ht  both  fdk  and  agrecaUe,  it  is  requifite  aifo  to>  C.     From  the  centre  C  thus  found*  draw  the 

htroduce  fome  convenient  aperture  for  light*  arch,  a,  r.    Again,  from  fig.  %  take  the  fpace  3*. 

which  ought  to  be  as  nearly  oppofite  to  our  firf^  3,  and  place  it  from  O  on  the  radial  3  :  with  thia 

Rtrance  to  the  ftairs,  as  the-  nature  of  the  build-  opening,  find  the  centre  as  before,  and  draw  the 

1b^  wQi  admit  of.    Ai>  equal  diflrnbutioa  of  light  arch  j,  %f  proceeding  in  the  fame  way  with  the 

Ad  ejch  flight  of  ftairs  ought  to  be  particularly  re-  reft*    By  contraAing  the  line  4,  3,  in  fig.  a,  it  is 

Imltd ;  for  which  realbn,  thefe  apertures  or  win-  evident,  that  a  fcroll  may  be  drawn  more  open» 

Ams  are  commonly  placed  at  the  lancfings  or  half  or  with  lefs  convolution,  as  in  fig.  4  ;  confequent- 

fcti;  though  foxnetimcs  the  wfaok  is  lighted  ly,  by  increafing  the  length  4,  3,  the  fcroll  will 

1  a  dome.  acquire  more  convolution ;  and  ther^re  we  may^ 

\ioS,)  Stair-caics  whofe  plans  are  drcular,  are  by  thefe  means,  vary  the  fcroll  as  we  pleafe.    In> 

tf  rarious  kinds.    Some  wind  round  a  newel  or  fig.  5,  is  fhewn  the  pitch  board  or  raking  of  the 

OolooiQ,  in  the  middle,  and  the  rifers  of  the  fteps  fteps,  in  order  to  determine  the  falling  mould  of 

Ik  straight,  and  fometimes  curved.   Others  form  the  twiib.     The  dotted  lines  drawn  from  the 

I  wdl  or  void  fpace,  in  the  centre.    The  fame  haad  rail  to  the  pitch-board,  (hew  its  width, 

B^y  he  obfcrved  of  thofe  whofe  plans  are  ellipti-  which  is  to  be  kept  level,  as  it  winds  about.   The 

^:  the  moft  common  however,  are  thofe  .whofe  lines  a,  3,  6,  a,  continued  round  to  D,  fhew  ho«r 

|hni  are  a  fquare  or  parallelogram.  The  ancients  much  half  the  width  of  the  rail  rifes  on  the  pitcl»- 

pnd  a  fuperftitious  regard  to  an  odd  number  in'  board,  from  its  beginning  to  3.    ]>  exhibits  the 

^T  Sights  of  fteps;  as  3,  5,  7,  &c.  in  order  that  fame  pitch-board ;  and  the  method  of  finding  the 

kticir  afcent,  they  might  begin  and  finifh  with  outfide  mould  for  the  twift  of  the  hand  rail,  after 

Ac  ri^ht  foot.    PaUadio  therefore,  allows  to  the  its  fides  are  for  fquared  as  to  be  every  y^'ay  in  a 

^ir-of^of  a  dweUing4ioufe»  it  or  13  fteps  to*  perpendicular  direction,  to  its  ground  plan.    But 

^fii^ht.  *  this  cannot  be  done  without  firit  finding  the 

1:37.)  When  a  flair-cafe  winds  ro«nd  a  newelr  mould  for  the  hand-rail,  which  may  be  done 

^hcr  its  plan  be  circular  or  elliptical,  the  dia-  thus :  Confider  B  in  ^^.  6,  as  that  part  of  the 

*tt<r  being  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  two  plan  of  the  hand-rail,  comprehended  between  i* 

JJf  fet  apart  for  the  fteps*  and  one  for  the  co-  3*  fig*  3.  *  D  is  the  pitch-board,  which  gives  the 

"°^    But  in  circular  or  elHptical  ftair-cafes  rake  or  bevel  of  the  hand  rail ;  which*  being  di- 

^U  are  open,  or  which  form  a  well  in  the  mid-  vided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  draw  or- 

^y  the  diameter  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts;  dinates  to  the  plan  B*  asaV  ^    Fron>  the  raking^ 

1^^  for  the  fteps,  and  two  fur  the  void  fpace  in  line,  r,  //,  draw  the  correfponding  ordinates  at 

^  centre.    Modem  ftair-cafcs  however,  have  of-  right  angles  with  it ;  and  by  the  compaiTes  trans- 

to  a  kind  of  well  of  a  nnxed  form ;  ftraight  on  fer  the  feveral  ordinates  from  3  to  O,  as*  a,  b^  to 

w^6«ie,  and  circular  at  the  returns  of  each  flight.-  r*  /,  and  x,  a,  3,  4,  refpe^tively :  then,  by  dVaw- 

P*  0|itnings  of  thefe  wcUs  are  various  in  wide*  ing  a  curve  line  through  thefe  points,  G  will  be- 

^^s  but  feklom  exceed  xJ^  or  ao  inches.  con^  an  accurate  oMHild  for  tl^  upper  fide  of  the 

()c8.)  Moft  flair-ca£ss*  both  for  convenience  hand  rail. 

B^J  t>n)anient*  oi^ht  to  have  h  an  o  a  A 1  ls.   Thefe       (309.)  As  howeioer  the  twift  of  the  hand  rail  re< 

pfociaHy  begin  from  the  grottnd  by  a  twiftcd  quires  a  greater  fubitance  of  wood  than  the  fh*aight 

<^»  which,  when  (kilfully  managed^  produces  a;  part,  this  may  eafily  be  determined  thus :  Draw 

^;  sood  tfkei.    To  aflift  in  the  conftruaion  of  the  fquare  of  the  hand  rail  00  the  pitch-board,  as 

^^*  we  fhall  offer  the  following  obfervationsr  as  a  in,  fig.  7  ;  and  parallel  lines  from  the  oppofite 

h'iftntcd  by  the  various  figures  in  Phte  XXIII.  angles  will  fhew  the  thickncfs  required,  as  at  t* 

«  figure  I,  we  have  the  plan  of  the  firib  ftep*  a.    Agreeably  to  this,  /,  »i,  «,  in  fig.  8,  fhew  the 

^^cd  with  a  fcroH  to  receive  the  newel  poft  and  manner  of  glewing  the  rail  with  the  additional 

Uiluilcrs  of  the  twifted  hand-rail :  a  is  the  project-  thicknefs  of  wood  before  defcribed.    It  is  made  of 

B<Qofiogof  the  ftep^  ^thethicknefsof  the  brack**^  fo  many  pieces,  and  varied  in  glewing*  to  affift  in 

t,  and  e  the  ftring  board.    To  draw  the  fcroll  more  eafily  forming  the  twift.    'i;he  beft  method, 

'njcecd  thcts:  Lei  the  fpace  i,  3*  in  fig.  i,  be  in  fad,  is  to  glew  thefe  in  the  ftraight  way  of  the 

^^dcred  as  equal  to  the  fpring  of  the  fcroii  from  grain,  by  which,  if  the  wood  be  pro^rly  match- 

fs  centre  to  the  ftraight  part  of  the  hand  rail,  as  cd,  the  whde  will  appear  one  fblid  piece.    To  re^ 

n>rn  O  to  I,  fig.  yt    Divide  z*  3*  into  three  e-  duce  thefe  pieces  property*  and  to  produce  in  the 

toal  pact*}  ad  drawing  the  lide  4y  3f  at  right  whole  twift  an  agreeable  turn,  it  will  be  requifitc 
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fludc  about  one  inch  larger  at  the  bottom  of  both  architeds  as  abfolutely  requIHte  iA  ^  plaDDing, 

in  depth  and  thkkncfs ;  which  ftrengthens  the  ereding,  and  finifliing  an  entire  fabric.               :H 

roofby  admitting  latter. tenons  iqto  the  principal  (is?-}  Solidity  implies  the  choice  of  a  ffood 

beams,  and  by  be[x>nung  lighter  at.tlye  top.  foundation  and  proper  materials  to.  work  with,  as 

(lai.)  If  the  rafters  be  finally  as  8  feet  in  length,  well  as'  their  juificious  application.    Convenience 

their Icutliogi may  be  4^  iAchce  by  3  inches  thick:  demands  fuch  a  difpofition  of  the  various  parts  of 

If  10,          5          ^  ■     3  -7— a'  ftrUdturc,  that  they  may  not  crowd  and  embar- 

12,          6     — ^— "  3     *'■  rafs  each  other,  ta  appear  difagreeable  to*  a  fpcc- 

«,*.*  rv     /)rr«. ««,»/.«*  tator.  Of  beauty  we  already  have  treated.  Order 

5iCT.  IX.    c;/CiEiiNGs^  ^^^g  ^^^j^  part  of  the  buflcfin^  a'  proportionate 

(ni.)  Cidings  in  churches  anif  temples  may  be  extent;  fuch  ak  is  adaptetf  to  the  m^^nitude  ot 

tonfidered  as  the  interior  coverines  of  their  roofs^  the  whple.    Difpofition  is  the  doe  ran^ng  and  a« 

u  there  is  nothing  between  them  put  the  neceflary  greeable  union'  of  all  the  parts,  induding  a  proper^ 

faming  b^  which  the  whole  is  ikpported.    For  and  conveiiient  arrangement  of^  the  various  apart- 

^veiling  hotties  ihs  finvsjcft  and  Voft  commdn  meats  of  thie  whole  fabric.  Proportion  is  the  rela^ 

Can  arc  thofe  which  are  fiat.   Thef^are  generally  (!<»  that  t^e  whole  work  has  to  iti  Cbnftituent 

tdnncd  widi  principal  compairtments,  furrounded  parts,  and  which  each  part  has  to  the  (iomplete^ 

vith  mouldings,  either  tet  into  the  deling  or  pro-  idea  of  the  whole ;  for  in  buildingr  that  aie  perfcfb 

|c^^  from  it*    Their  omaih^^ts  and  mouldmgs  in' their  kind,  from  any  panicular  part  we  may 

do  Dot  require  a  bold  relief;  but  being  near  the  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  whole.    Odco^ 

Cfc,  they  muft  be  (inifhed  with  neatneis  and  tafte.-  rum  confifts  in  makmg  the  whole  afped  of  the  h^ 

^r.)  Coved  ddings  are  certainly  much  mo^  brie  fo  comedt,  thaft  noCBing  ihafl  appear^  butf 

xautiful  than  flat  oocs ;  but  thtir  execution  is  at-  what  is  founded  in  the  prindples  of  reafon,  geome* 

odcd  w^  more  expence.    They  are  u&d  pro-  t^y,  and  delfcai^y  ofjuagment.    It  iocluaes  de-* 

liicviMiny  in  large  md  final!  h>omi,  and  oMutty  ugn,  or  the  choice' of^  one  Situation  in  preference 

tm  one  fifth  to  one  tbisd  of  the  height  of  the  to  another,  which  we  may  conceive  improper  for" 

ftnib  But  where  the  archited  is  a^t  libertjr  to  the  kind  of  building  lye  are  about  to  ered ;  and 

toportioQ  the  height  df  the  rdomto'itsfuperncial  diredifs  us  to  pitch  upon  different  profped);  or 

inalioas,  the  moft  eligible  proportion  for  the  views  for  differ^t  p^its  of  an  edifice.    Oecono^ 

o*t  it  one  fourth  of  the' whole  height  of  the  rooth.  diy  indrudt^  the  archited  fa  have  r^pi^  to  the 

iV  figure  of  the  co^e  is  commonly  either  a  ^ua-  expence  of  his  whole  defign  j  which  -wnt  be  greatly 

*>Rt  of  a  cirdc  or  of  an  dlipfis,  taking  its  nfe  a  efl!eded  by  a  choice  of  fiich  materials,  as  are  not 

bk  aixyre  theconiice»  and  iinifliing  at  the  border  onlv  proper  for  his  ptupofe,  but  of  the  cheapeft 

Kul  ths  great  pannd  in*  the  centre*   Thie  border  6f  tne  kind  which  are  properl 
«9<d»  fixnewfaat  beyond  the  coves  on  the  oul^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^r  i?«^-«*^,/*«.  . 

^\  and  on  the  fide  tiwanls  the  pannel^  it  is  ge-  8^^^-  "•'   ^/  Fomwtions.'    . 

^T  made  of  fuficient  depth  ta  admit  the  ot-     .  (12?.)  The  befl  foundation  is  that  which  con<«' 

iXott  of  an  ardiitraMe,  fiffts  of  gravd'of  (lone ;  but  in  order  ta  know  whe« 

.i^H.)  When  the  profiles  of  rooms  are  gilt,  the  thcr  the  inferior  ftrtta  are  fufiident  for  the  fup- 

k^  ought  likewife  to  be  gilt.    The  uiual  mib-  port  of  the  building,  it  'will  be  adviiable  k>  (inkr 

^  tt  to  pld  all>  the  ornaments,  ^d  leave  the  wdis  at  fome  little  mftance.  By  attending  to  v^'hat 

(And  white,  peari-colotdr,  light  blue,  or  any  is  thrown  up  in  the  digging  thefb,  the  arch  > left 

^  that  mxy  be  proper  to  fet  off  die  gilding  to  will  be  acquainted  iHth  what  lies  under  the'ftonv 

iraotage.  or  gravdy  bed  which  on  the  fhrface  promifes  (a 

ut;.)  Hiftorical  and  other  pamtings  are  often  much  fecurity»  and  will  know  what  meafures  to 

(rodttocd  with  go«d  eficd  in  the  ceiitre  and  an^-  take.  * 

iLir  compartments  of  large  deUngs  ;  and  of  late       (»a9-)  But  thottgh  a  ftony  or  gravelly  bottom  19 

t!£?eatiQn  of  painted  filkaud  fkttin  in  various  ot-  undoubtedly  the  moft  fure  and  firm,  where  all  is 

■Rents  from  the  antique,  has  been  introduced,  to  found  beneath,  there  is  no  kind  of  ground  which 

ic.n)  the  profile*  of  wkllis  of  roomfl.    Thefe  are  may  prove  more  fdladoiis,  or  oocafion  fiich  ter- 

ciofied  ia  pannds,  pilafters,  and  tablets,  accords  ribfe  acddents.    The  reafen  is,  that  fuch  ground 

f  to  their  fituation ;  and,  when  thejr  have  ftdtable  often  contains  abfolute  vacuities ;  nor  is  rock  it- 

i:mouldings»  produce  a  very  pleanog  and  fplen-  felf,  though  ^fbimdation  upon  a  rock  is  ftrong' 

<^dCB£L  even  to  a  proverb*  free  from  dih|^er  of  the  fame 

kind.   Caverns  are  very  frequent  m  rocky  places  ; 

PART  IV.'  xnd  fhouAd  an  heavy  building  be  ereded  over  one 

'  <rf  thefe^  ft  might  fuddenly  SSl  down  altogether. 

OF  Tit  SRSCnOl!^  OP  BUILCHNGS'  us         (^30.)  To  guard  againft  accidents  of  this  kitad* 

GENERAL.  Pialladio  advifts  the  throwing  down  great  weights 

«CT  r    rw#A-  iw...^... ..  *    t^    Lr      J  •  fordbly  on  the  ground,  and  obferving  whether  it 

tCT.L   %'*^^P»J»<^i'"«^^  foundk  hollow,  or  fliakes.    He  (ays,  5  a  drum  be 

EaBCTWQ  BuitDiNCM*  .    ^^  ^  ^^  fWpeded  ground  near  to  a  rtiSH 

litM  The  niks  of  building  require,  that  in  c-  filled  with  water,  a  gentle  ftroke  wiH  not  refound 

nj  fabric,  tftcre  ihoidd  be  foUdity,  convenience  nor  rufRe  the  furface  of  the  water,  if  Che  earth  be 

^  beaoty I  to  whidn  according  to  fome  of  the  folid;  but,  if  it  be  hollow,  the  cficds  produced 

^ft  refined  mailers,  are  added,  order,  difooli*  will  very  dearly  fhew  it. 

«>♦  PfopoitioQ,  decorum,  and  economy.   Thefe       (»3i.)  Where  the  foundation  is  gravd,  it  will 

P^rticulan  are  oonfidercd  by  the  moft  ikilful  be  proper  to  oouniac  the  thickaeis  01  the  ftiahiro» 
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(o  linall  or  cJufc,  that  tliere  ia  oot  a  fufficier.t  cur-  hoiifc  for  keeping  the  utcpfils  under  cover,  and 

itiu  oi  At  to  drive  up  the  fmoke.    Alniolt  ail  that  flicds  for  other  iifcs. 

I. ill  be  done,  while  the  walls  are  conllrii<?tinij,  to  (244')  T^  accomplirti  thefe  purpofcs,  let  a  piece 

pc.cDt  fmokc,  is,  to  make  the  chimney  vent  nar-  of  grouiul  be  taken  of  five  ti.nes  the  extent  of  the 

I  -;vcr  at  bottom  than  at  top :  yet  tJiis  mufl  not  ^ont  of  the  houfe,  and  indoiod  in  the  leaft  expen- 

iccarricd  ti> an  extreme  ;  Ixcaufe  the  fmoke  v/il!  w'^  manner.     Back  i'l  the  centre  of  this  let  the 

thcQ  linger  in  the  upper  part,  and  all  the  force  of  noule  be  placed,  and  in  the  front  of  tlie  ground 

tic  draught  vnW  not  be  able  to  fend  it  up. — For  the  barn  and  tlie  (lable,  with  the  adjoining  fhed&« 

c aiiu<finokychim4icys  in  houfes  ahead/ built,  fee  Thefe  are  to  be  fct,  one  on  each  fide,  to  the  ex- 

LhiMNLY.  tieme  nKMfiire  of  the  inclofcd  ground:  they  will 

^24c.;  /Jter  the  walls  are  fiiiiflied,  the  roof  is  thus  fill  up  a  part  of  the  entrance,  and  will  leave 

|tc  ocxl  confideration  :  but  concerning  it  very  lit-  all  :ib(»ut  the  houfe  fome  inclofcd  ground  by  way 

lie  can  be  faid,  only  that  its  weight  muft  be  pro-  of )  ard.    From  the  bam  to  the  liable  may  be  exi- 

p-jrtijncd  to  the  flrength  of  the  walls.    It  ri^uft  be  tended  a  fence  with  a  gate  in  the  middle,  and  this 

ij  CO.  inved  as  to  prefs  equally  upon  the  building;  gate  ou^-ht  to  front  the  door  of  the  houfe. 

ani  iht  IniKT  wails  muft  l>tar  tlieir  fharc  of  the  (i45')  The  pJan  of  the  houfe  and  out  buildings 

W  as  well  as  the  outer  ones.    A  roof  ought  nci-  may  be  made  as  follows.     The  door  may  open  in- 

lUr  [a  he  too  mafify  nor  too  light ;  as  being  ne-  to  a  plain  brick  pafl'age,  at  the  end  of  which  may 

unary  for  kcejjing  the  walls  to^(!lher  by  its  pref-  be  cairied  up  a  fiuail  ftair-cafe.     On  one  fide  of 

iu:*.,  which  it  ii>  incapable  of  doing  while  too  light;  the  palTiigc  maybe  a  comn>on  kitclien  ;  and  on 

ril  if  too  heavy,  it  is  in  dan^^er  of  throwing  them  the  other  a  large  room,  which  will  fcrve  tlie  fanii] 

c  '.n.    Of  thefe  two  extrejnes,  however,  the  lall  ly  by  ^ay  of  parlour.    Beyond  this  may  ftand  on 

i.  tj  be  accounted  tlic  wcrfl.  one  fide  the  pantry,  and  on  the  other  the  dairy 

(24 1. J  Floors   aie    moft    commonly  made   of  room,  the  l;Jk  lx:ing  twice  tlie  fize  of  the  fonnec 

•uxij  in  which  cafe,  it  is  neceHary  that  it  he  well  They  are  placed  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  par- 

taloDcd  by  being  kept  a  confiderabkr  time  before  lour,  on  account  of  the  teat  of  the  kitchen,  which 

ili^ufcd.    The  Roots  of  the  iame  itorey  fhould  renders  it  improper  to  be  near  them.     On  the 

W  A,'!  pcrfcftly  on  a  level ;  not  even  a  threlhold  kitchen  fide,  a  brew  houie  may  ver)-  conveniently 

hari^'abwe  the  rcfl :  and  if  in  any  part  there  is  a  be  placed.    More  rooms  may  be  added  on  th^ 

rovm  or  tlofet  whofc  fioor  is  nut  p^'rfedtly  level,  ground  floor  as  occafion  requires ;  and  the  upper 

t  ou:ht  not  to  be  left  fo,  but  raifed  to  an  equali-  llorcy  (hould  be  divided  into  bed  chambers  for  the 

Ij  v^;ui  tije  reft;  what  is  wanting  of  the  true  floor  famil;- ,  with  garrets  over  them  for  the  fcrvants. 

i^X  fiipplicd  by  a  falfe  one.  (m^^.)  A  gctrJeman's  country  feat  mull  be  built 

(:4i)  The  floors  of  low  houiiis  ;ray  be  ma(1e  on  a  more  elegant  plan.     Here  the  front  may  ex- 

e^cay,  ox  blood,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  Ih.iip  ^end  65  feet  in  length,  the  depth  in  the  centre  be- 

tiiii    Thefc  three  ingredients,  beaten  thoron^'li-  in;:  40  feet,  and  in  each  of^tl^  wings  45.    The 

Jti-^rthcr  and  well  foread,  make  a  firm  good  oftlces  may  be  difpofed  in  wings;  the  kitchen  ip 

J^»  ;r.  J  of  a  beautiful  .colour.     In  elc-^ant  hou-  the  one,   and  the  ftables  in  the  other;  both  of 

h,  ^SiL ^uiiTi  o( xWis  kind  arc  made  of  Paris  plaf-  which,  however,  may  correfpond  in  their  front 

ttr,  beaten  and  t'fte«U  and  mixed  wilh  other  ia-  ^vith  the  reft  of  the  building,  \\nuch  they  ought  al« 

fluents.    Thii  may  be  coloured  to  any  hue  by  foto  do  with  one  another.     Thefe  wJnj^^s  may  havp 

tnc  addition  of  proper  fubftanccs;  and,  when  well  a  projection  of  13  feet  from  the  dv^elling  houfe,  tn 

••irked  and  laid,  makes  a  very  bea'utiful  ftoor.  wt:i';h  they  ou;Tht  to  beconncded,  not  by  ftraight 

fc.'idcs  thefe,  haH8,'and  foaie  other  good  rooms,  linc^,  but  by  cuitcs.    The  beft  prc^orticn  of  thefv; 

ifi  paved  or  floored  with  maible  or  ftonc ;  and  otti:cs  to  a  bu'^e  exteiKlini;  65  tect  in  front,  i^  ;; 

l^^*ciiher  plain  or  dotted,  or  of  a  vaiiety  of  co-  feet.     If  they  aie  fuialler  the  houfe  will  look  gi- 

lours:  but  the  univerfal  pradicc  of  caipeting  has  gantic  ;  if  larger  they  wilf  IcfTen  its  afpcd.     To  a 

P  i  i^J.  meafurc  fct  aftde  oiiianicntal  work  u-  front  of  35  feet,  a  depth  of  48  is  a  very  good  pro- 

Pon  floon.    In  country  buildings,  alfu,  floors  aie  portion. 

licqucntJy  mide  of  brides  and  tiles.     Thefe,  ac-  (247.)  There  ou-ht  alf.  to  be  a  covered  cow- 

prduig  iQ  their  (hape^,  may  be  laid  in  a  variety  mimication  between  the  dvilling  houfe  and  ofli- 

c^6)5ures;  and  they  are  alfo  capable  of  fome  va-  ccs,  wivieh  fliould  not  appear  to  be  a  plain  blank 

ti^ ion  in  colour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wall,  but  ought  to  be  oniainemed  with  gates, 

ordi  from  which  they  were  niade.    Tliey  may  The  arch  by  which  the  o,Tices  ure  joined  to  the 

w  l^d  at  any  time  ;  but  thofe  of  earth  or  plafter,  dweirn)g  houfe  nuift  be  proportioned  to  the  ex- 

*re  bcft  made  in  the  beginning  of  fummcr,  for  the  tent  of  the  buildings  ;  and  there  c  innot  be  a  bet- 

*«c  of  dry  iag.  ter  propoa ion  than  five  feet  within  the  an-^les  of 

Sect.  IV.    0//Ar  Distribution  o/-./AfAFART.  f^^J^b^i^^^ngs.    The  wings  whi^h  have  only  a  pro- 

M^ENT.  0/  Houses,  See.  if/^^^.f .11  '^:^:t^Z  t^l'  ""^^  °^  '^> 


h. 


and  the  light  will  be  agreeably  broken. 
'\430  The  diftribution  of  the  apartments  of        (248.)  As  to  the  internal  diftributi  m  of  a  houfe 
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pr      *ion  to  their  number,  will  relieve  the  abut-  makes  the  length  of  the  \ey  ftone  a  fmal!  par( 

mt'  •.  more  than  i6  inches,  which  is  a  much  more  cli« 

(;•  A  The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems,  giblc  fize  than  either  the  one  or  the  two* feet  key 

iffir'^c  1  to  a  bridge  an  even  number  of  piers,  in  none  of  t>ie  former  gentlemen. 

or   •  that  an  arch,  and  not  a  pier,  may  be  upon  (259O  P^on  the  thicknefs  of  the  key  ftonet^ 

tht     itrt  of  the  riycr.   This  is,  indeea,  founded  ancient  authors  fay  notf  ihg ;  nor  have  the  moi 

w*  •  ■'*ely  on  the  principles  of  beauty,  but  of  dem;  propofied  any  determined  rule.  This  filefio* 

pM*   ;hy  and  utility^   fincc,*  in  general,  it  is  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  c.  nfidcred  ii 

foiim?    that  the  ftrongcft  current  runs  in  the  tommon  with  other  niftip  works,  wfaofc  th^cknr^ 

centrr .  f  a  river,  which  therefore  clears  itfclf  in  is  as  '4  to  6. 

the  '    --urc  Of  a  bold  arch,  arid  majtes  it  leff  (260.)  The  width  commonly  allowed  to  fmafl 

iii:     i»  to  the  piers  near  the  centre.     •     •  bridge^,  is  30  feet ;  but  in  largo  ones,  near  great 

(:  r      The  fize  of  the  fTier  mufl  bfc  determined  towns,  thcfe  30  feet  are  allowed  clear  for  horiet 

by       of  the  arch,  and,  according  to  Paliadio|  and  carnages,  befidfs  a  hantfueiie  dn'taph  fide  for 

fli         ever  be  left  than  one  llxtji  part  of  it*  ifbot  paflengjfrrs  of  6  to  9  feet  each,  raifcfl  about  i, 

•i !      "  T  more  than  onp  fourth.'   Jn  0ie  plan!  foot  above  the  cbmmon-  road ;  the  parapet  wall* 

of     :•  t  r  bridges,  they  are  geneyally  drawn  of  on  each  fide  are  about  zS  inches  thick,  and  4  feet 

aa  1.        -.A  figure,  having  two  long  fides  paral-  higl} ;  they  generally  j^rojcA  \hk  bridge  with  i 

Id^f     •  T  tether,  and  at  the  ends  of  them,  arc  cornice  underneath;  fometfoie's' balluftrades  of 

pi'  .  •         fhort  ones,  fiicing  the  courfe  '^f  the  ftoric'br  hron'$te  plaiiea  upon  the  parapet,  as  at 

r.'      ^    r..,  t  angles  t6  each' other.     Palladio  Wcftniinjlcr  and  fedinburgh  :  but  this  is  onlf 

I*      "v-,-     v  fomeumcs  made  iemicircular,' fa-  Ara^ifed  where  a  bridge  is  of  great  length,  an4 

c-           '  <  -1.  ill  order  to  divide  the  water,  and  built  On  a  ii^agnfficent  plan. 

t^     ■    .  ♦:         vhich  are  irnpetuoufly  brought  *   (261.)  The  ends  of  the  bridges  open  from  the 

t          r  .i. .»,  when  they  ftriksT  ag.iinft  thert^,  middle  of  tWe  two  large  arches  with  two  wing^s^ 

f              •«  u  from  the  pierg,  and  pafs  through  making  an  angje  of  45  degrees  with  the  reft,  in 

t     .-  -;  of  the  arch.                                •       "  order  to  make  their  entrance  more  fipcea  thefe 

,      \s  to  the  proper  dimenfiqns  of  the  key  wings  *re  fupported  by  a  continuation  of  the 

'    r   .rchivolts,  he  gives  to  their  height  \  arches;  that  immediately  under  each  wing  being 

>f  the  width  of  the  arch.    This  pro-  fmaller  than  the  reft.    But  the  wings  of  bridges 

*         <   fumewhat  fmaller  than  that  prop<)red  are  generally  fupported  by  the  iaUd  abutment 

I'    t;  Niutier,  an  experienced  engineer,  who  alonp.                                   * 

r       :  t  lei)Kth  of  the  arch  ftones,  of  an  arch  c.  J^-    tt     r^^.....   ^  j.l    i7^..^«.A...,rvm..  «r 

4.  .       .    J       *         r     *          j*A    'w     c               d  OtCT.  II.     Or  LAYING   tbt  FOUMDATIONS   qf 

"^  ^:^i^^::t1X^i'^'^  -  pu.s.i/coH.„cT.Nc.^wo«.  -^ 

J^v'.Jv,  ar>d  more  than  this,  when  the  ftone  fs  (162.)  Ths  raoft  proper  feafon  for  laying  the 

«f )  loft  nature.     But   Mr  Belidore  fays,  the  foundations  of  a  bridge  is  in  autumn,  when  the 

^^  of  the  key  ftones  ou^ht  always  to  be  one  waters  arc  lowcft,  and  when  the  weather  is  fuit- 

54ia  part  of  the  width  of  the  arch,  whether  tht  able  for  aquatic  undert^ng^.    The  ancients  ufed 

8o-H:  be  hard  or  foft,  becaufe;  if  they  are  foft,  ieveral  methods  to  obtain  a  lafting  foundation  for 

tier  reight  is  proportionably  lets,  *  *                  ,  their  ftone  bridjfcs.    Some  of  thdc  we  think  it 

,  UjS.)  It  appears  fomcwhat  ft  range,  that  fcien-  |>roper  to  d^icnbe,  that  the  reader  may  form  hit 

tac  nxm  (hould  differ  fo  widely  about  the  fize  of  o^vn  judgment^  py  comparing  the  ancieat  with 

I  key  ftone.  The  moft  illiterate  pretenders  to  the  the  modem  practice.  *  ' 

crncc  could  fcarcely  Vary  more  in  their  opinions  (a*.i.)  ALBEtn,  who  is  reckoned  among  the 

'tfpccting  the  fui(able  proportion  of  a  key  ftone,  firft  who  wrote  on  bridges,  gives  us  the  following 

*an  the  difference  between  one  4nd  Wo  feet  in  ciire^ons  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  pier.— 

» arch  of  24  feet  wide.    To  what  can  fuch  a  •*  Fipft  raife  an'Hnclofure  to  keep  off  the  water, 

idirulous  difference  tc  attributed,  but  to  mere  by  driving  a  double;  row  of  ftakes  very  clofe  and 

^ulcrn  caprice  ?  or  what  other  tendency  can  it  thick  ftrt,  with  their  heads  above  the  top  of  the 

^^t,  but  to  c3(ctte  lapghter.'    However,  as  h  water,  like  a  trench.    Then  out  Jiurdles  witlulk 

wper  medium  between  the  two" extremes,  we  thb  double  vhv^  of  tta^^.  •  Clofe  tha;t  fide  of  the 

'y  nxommend  tKe  judicious  proportions  adop-  vow  which  if  next  to  the  intended  pier,  and  fill 

by  that  learned  airhiteiftj  Palladlb',  in  a  bridgb  up  the  hollow  betweien  the  two  tows  with  nifties 

''  a  nver,  180  feet  wide ;  whi&h  he  divided  in-  and  mud,  'kaxhming  them  together  fo  hard,  that 

^     ree  arches,  giving  60  feet  to  the  centre  arclj,  no- water  can  ptoffibly  get  through.    Then,  what* 

'Ik   0  the  other  tw^o,  4S  feet  each.    The*  piers,,  ever  you  find  within' this  indoture,  water,  mud^ 

*hicd  he  terms  pilafieri^  were  12  feet  thick,  or  (and,  ^  or  whatever  'elfe  "is  a -hindrance  to  you» 

»c  fifth  of  the  width  of  the  middle  arch,*  and'k  throw  dtit/  and  dig  till  you  come  at  a  fi>lid  foun* 

j>UTth  of  the  fmajler  ones.    The  arches  >vfc^c  «  datiofi  ?  tor  if  you^nd  it  neceffary,  make  a  fbon* 

'nail  portion  lefii  than  a  femicircle ;  and  their  ar-  dation  of  wooden  piles  burnt  at  the  ends,  and 

^bivolt  one  17th  of  the  aperture  of  the  centre  driven  in  as 'dofe  together  as  pofiible.    And  hcte 

in:h ;  and  a  14th  part  of  the  other  two.    Accor-  I  have  obferved,  that  the  beft  architeds  ufed  t6 

^^2  to  this  proportion,  the  key  ftone  of  the  make  a  continued  foundation  of  the  whole  length 

rentre  arch  was  3  feet  6  inches  long,  but,  accor-  of  the  bridge,  and  not  merely  under  each  pier  f 

l<r.g  to  Mr  Gautier,  it  ftiould  have  been  4  feet,  and  this  they  did,  not  by  fliutting  up  the  whole 

^  agreeably  to  Mr  Belidore,  only  2  feet  10  in*  river  at  once,  by  one  fingle  inclolure,  but  by  firft 

^^    In  aa  ardt  •£  94  fieeti  Palladio't  nde  exduding  one  part|  then  anotheri  aad  io  joipiii|^ 
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the  whold  together  by  degrees :  for  it  would  be  fecond  was  probably  adopted  wbcn  a  river  w« 
impofiible  to  witHftand  and  repd  the  whole  force  moderately  deep,  but  of  a  natural  good  iouuL- 
of  the  water  at  once.  We  muft  therefore,  while  tion  in  its  bed  capable  of  fupporting  a  heavy  pi'..', 
we  are  at  work  on  one  part,  leave  another  part  founded  on  a  ftrone  frame  of  oak  immediately  \c. 
«pcn  for  a  paflage  for  the  ftream.  You  may  leave  down  upon  it,  without  the  infinite  trouble  or  ;.;- 
ihefe.  pafTages  either  in  the  channel  itfelf,  or  if  ling,  damming,  and  pumping  olf  the  water.  \m 
you  think  it  more  convenient,*,  you  mav  frame  3d  fcheme  we  fuppofc  to  have  been  applied  in  ford- 
wooden  dams  or  hanging  channels,  by  which  the  able  fhallow  and  narrow  rivers,  canals,  or  brccL, 
fiipcrfluous  water  may  run  off:  but,  if  you  find  &c-  where  there  was  a  fuitable  place  for  tuitl-.j 
the  expencc  of  a  continued  foundation  for  the  the  courfe  of  the  water,  either  by  a  wooden  ffu.e 
whole  bridge  too  great,  you  majr  cmlymake  a  fc-  placed  in  a  diagonal  or  Hoping  direction  acrofs  the 
^arate  foundation  for  every  particular  pier,  in  the  river,  or,  when  the  ground  on  one  fide  of  the  ri- 
ibrtn  of  a  fbip,  with  one  angle  in  the  ftcrn,  and  ver  formed  a  peninfula,  or  foraething  approat-L- 
another  in  the  head,  lying  dire^ly  even  vsath  the  ing  to  it,  in  which  cafe,  by  digging  througbi^^c 
current  of  the  water,  that  the  force  of  the  water  neck  of  land,  it  was  eafy  to  turn  off  the  ftreani  :> 
inay  be  broken  by  the  angles.  We  are  to  remem-  :pne  (ide,  and  equally  eafy  to  bring  it  back  a^^iti. 
ber,  that  the  water  is  much  more  dangerous  to  C-^90  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Trajan 'sroif- 
the  ftem,  than  to  thc'head  of  the, pier."  nifi'cent  bridge  over  the  Danube ;  of  which  Diua 

(464.)  Palladio,  who  is  the  n<Jxt  writer,  fays,  CaflTms  gives  us  the  following  account :  •*  'luyn 

**  To  lay  the  foundations  of  pilafters,  if  the  bed  built  a  Lridjre  over  the  Danube,  which  in  trdiji 

of  the  river  be  ftonc  or  gravel  (bone,  you  have  the  one  cannot  sufficiently  adiin'rc ;  for  thougr.  ail  (i.t 

foundation  without  any  trouble ;  but  in  cafe  the  works  of  Trajan  are  very  piagnificent,  yet  this  roi 

1)ottom  be  quicWand  or  gravel,  you  muft  dig  .exceeds*  all  the  others :  the  piers  were  20  in  nux- 

therein,  till  you  come  to  folid  or  firm  ground;  or  ber,  of  fquare  ftor.t; ;  each  of  them  150  nret  bi^^a 

if  that  ihould  be  found  too  laborious  or  imprac-  above  the  foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  Lnd  vL> 

ticable,  you  muft  dig  moderately  deep  in  the  fand  tgnt  from  one  another  1 70  f*et.    Though  ibc  c- 

or  gravely  and  th^  you  muft  thruft  in  oaken  pence  of  this  work  mult  hive  been  cxteedi  g 

piles,  which  will  reach  the  folid  or  firm  ^ound,  great,  vet  it  becomes  more  cxtiTiordioary  by  tl.i 

with  llie  iron  by  which  their  points  are  to  be  -river's  being  very  rapid,  and  its  bottom  of  a  ki; 

armed.    A  part  only  of  the  bed  of  the  ri\er  muft  natu-r  :  where  the  bridge  was  built,  was  the  n*..- 

be  inclofed  from  the  water,  and  then  we  are  to  rowcfl  ^,  irt  of  the  river  thereaboiif.  Tor  in  mofe 

build  there ;  that  the  other  part  being  left  open,  others  it  iS  double  or  triple  this  breadib  ;  and  Ji- 

the  water  may  have  ii3  free  curreiit;  and  fo  go  though  on  this  account  it  became  to  much  tJ.i 

on  from  part  to  part.*'  deeper  and  the  mor^*  rigid,  yet  no  oth^rpl.ioc  \^** 

(165.)  ScAMozzipropofes  3  different  methods ;  fo  fuitable  for  this  undertaking.  The  zic'i.d*  WwT* 

viz.  I.  By  driving  a  double  row  of  piles,  and  fill-  aften^'ards  broken  down  by  Adrian  ;  but  thcpifn 

ing  in  between  them  chalk,  orfome  clofe  materi-  aie  ftill  remaining,  which  feem  as  it  were  to  tcC- 

als,  and  afterwaids  pumping  out  the  water>  and  tif/  that  there  is  noUiing  which  hunuin  ingcnui.f 

then  drive  other  piles  within  thcfe  to"  form  tlie  is  not  able  to  effcdl."    The  whole  length  of  tV* 

foundation  of  the  piers.    This  being  done,  a  plat-  bridge  was  2590  yards.    Some  authors  add,  t>:t 

form  of  oak  plank  is  to  be  framed  and  laid  upon  it  was  built  in  one  ^mmer,  and  that  Ap4/iloi:<  »• 

jthefe  piles,  on  wvhich  tlie  ftotteworjc  of  the  pier  i^  tus  of  Damafcus  was  the  archite<ft,  who  let!  b.*- 

to  reft.                                       '  \ilnd  him  a  dtfcription  of  this  great  work. 

(»66.)  II.  His  ad  fcheme  is,  after  having  found-  (a 70.)  Moft  of  the  French  bridges  have  b^?« 

<d  the  river  and  levelled  its  bed,  to  make  a  ftrong  built  on  the  principles  of  Scamozzi's  firft  mcth^it 

oaken  frame,  or  grillage  as  he  terms  it,  which  is  vi^.  by  driving  oak  piles  and  keeping  off  the  wait..  : 

to  be  buoyed  up  with  boats,  and  to  lay  on  it  a  this  they  call  a  haiturdcaUf  which  we  ftile  a  c^^ti* 

thick  ftratum  of  ftones,  well  cramped  together  dam. 

with  iron ,  and  jointed  with  ftrong  tarrafs,  he  di-  ( »  7 1  •)  The  piers  of  Wf.  st  m  i  w  s  t er  bridge  wt  •  c 

4redls  it  to  be  let  down  gently  to  tiie  bed  of  the  ri-  founded  by  an  iinproved  kind  of  coffer-dam,  aia^ .. 

vtr.  capable  of  Roating  and '  rifmg  again  after  be.  ^ 

.    (167.)  III.  After  having  turned  off  the  courfe  funk  with  two  or  three  of  the  firft  courfes  of  ft^r-c 

of  tb«  river  to  one  fide,  by  nfieans  of  fences  or  fur  the  pier.    The  bed  of  the  tiver  being  of  i^i." 

.channels  funk  on  one  fide  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  beft  kind,  tliey  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  Iv  < 

.be  made  a  dam  with  piles  entirely  acrofs  the  river,  it ;  for  previous  to  this  operatioti,  they  had  d  .- 

iufficiently  wide  to  form  the  piers  in  ;  and  when  ven  in  large  piles  all  round,  about  5  feet  clcau  >.  i 

he  had  by  digging  obtaind  a  proper  foundation,  the  dimenfions  of  the  coffer-dam.    Thcie  pu;^ 

lie  proceeded  to  Uiild  all  his  piers  together,  and  fcrved  both  as  a  defence  to  the  coffer-dams  and  u? 

Jiaving  raifed  them  above  low  water  mark,  he  a-  focure  them  in  their  place  when  funk. 

«^n  turned  the  channel  of  the  river  ijoto  itsfonner  *  (373.)  Having  laid  the  firft  courfe  of  tot^  ^*s 

place.  the  bottom  of  Qie  coffeV-dam,  they  drew  it  ex.*:^- 

t    (368.)  The  various  circumftances  of  different  ly  over  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  funk,  and  by 

Tivcrs  fccm  evidently  to  have  given  occafion  to  opening  a  fluice  made  for  the  purpoie  in  the  £  J^ 

;4hefe  3  methods  in  the  courfe  of  Scamozzi's  prac-  of  this  veffel,  the  water  came  in  and  funi  **• — 

.■tice;  not  that  he  confidered  any  of  them  alike  During  about  two  hours  before  low  water  o-<.'i» 

pradicable  in  all  cafes.    His  firft  method,  we  pre-  they  employed  their  pumps  to  draw  off  tbc  wjtcr 

.lumci  was  applied  in  thofe  ca&a  where  a  river  was  ^am,  by  which  means  the  coffer-dam  w.is  onoe 

!detp.  and  deftitutc  «f  a  good  natural  bed*    His  more  raifed  tb  the  iuif^icu  lb  as  to  affixii  tht: 
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an  ooportnnity  of  corrcfting  fuch  uneven  parts  of  and  which  formed  the  extremities  of  the  plan  of 

the  foundation  as  they  might  have  obferved  in  the  piers  at  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river.    Ar- 

their  fxperiracnt.    To  the  firft  coiirfc  they  now  ter  having  dug  to  a  fine  ftratum  of  ftnd  about  4 

added  two  more,  cramping  eacli  ftone  together,  feet  lower,  within  thefe  there  were  a  great  num- 

and  filling  every  joint  with  tarras  mortar;  and  af-  ber  of  other  piles  of  oak  driven  as  deep  as  thejr 

ter  havinjr  fo  done,  they  again  opened  their  fluicc  poflibly  could  be  made  to  ptnctrate.    They  next 

ami  funk  the  machine,  and  depofited  the  ftone  filled  up  the  voitls  or  intervals  of  thefe  piles ;  and 

V  Tk  in  the  manner  juft  related.    By  this  means  in  order  to  produce  a  foHd  and  petrified  founda- 

fhej-  foon  brought  the  work  to  within  two  feet  of  tion,  they  employed  moitar  of  a  peculiar  quality, 

low  water  mark,  and  by  the  next  tide  they  were  made  up  of  roach  lime  and  ftiarp  gravel ;  and  with 

enabled  to  get  above  it.    The  fides  of  the  coffer-  this  they  began  tO  lay  tl.e  firft  courfe,  ramming  itv 

dam  were  fo  contrived,  that  by  relievin^^  a  num-  large  flat  ftones  upon  it  to  about  a  foot  thick, 

her  of  iron  wedges,  they  detached  therafeives  from  On  this  firft  courfe  they  laid  a.  plentiful  coat  of* 

the  bottom,  and  were  at  liberty  to  be  ufed  for  an-  dry  lime  and  gravel  of  the  feme  quality,  on  which 

other  pier,  by  beiifg  again  fixed  to  a  new  bottom,  they  again  laid  ftones,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 

Ttfhould  alio  be  obferved,  that  when  the  tide  was  mortar,  as  at  firft,  and  continued  to  do  fo  alter- 

at  its  height,  the  cofTerndam  was  about  6  fi^et  un-  nately  till  they  came  to  a  perfedl  level  with  the 

dcr  the  furPacc  of  the  water ;  but  being  loaded  piles.    Faftened  down  to  the  end  of  thefe  piles 

with  3  courfcs  of  ftones,  and  well  fecured. by  ropes  were  laid   three   beams,    ftretching   the  whole 

hllencd  to  the  piles*  it  remained  unmoved  by  the  length  of  the  pier  from  fterling  to  ftcrfing,  the  in- 

tide.  tervals  being  filled  up  with  mafonry.    On  this 

(27>)  Here  it  will- be  rcry  natural  to  enquire  platform,  which  was  four  feet  fix  inches  under 
^hy  Ac  coffers  were  not  made  fufficicntly  deep  low-water  mark,  they  began  to  lay  the  firft  courfe 
to  exclude  the  water  at  its  greJiteft  height  ?  The  of  ftones  for  the  pier  cramped  together,  and  joint- 
anfwer  is  eafy,  when  the  circumftances  are  known ;  ed  with  terrafs  as  ufual,  and  went  forward  till* 
for,  if  it  be  confidercd,  that  the  water  at  its  fiill  they  came  to  a  level  with  the  water  at  ebb  tide. 
^eight  rofe  i6  feet,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  river  (276.)  About  the  year  1765,  the  foimdation  of 
ivbere  the  pier  ftood  was  funk  about  6  feet,  acof-  a  ftone  bridge  acrofs  the  river  Tees,  near  Stocr- 
firr  ai  feet  high  would  have  been  required,  a  fize  ton,  was  laid  by  ^Tr  Shout,  and  we  fliall  here 
completely  unmanageable  ;  and  as  they  alfo  had  a  mention  thoie  few  particulars  in  which  his  method 
Duice  in  the  fide  of  the  coffer  juft  on  a  level  with  differed  from  the  preceding.  The  workmen  be- 
low water  mark,  and  by  which  all  the  fuperin-  gan  with  firft  making  very  (hong  coffers  of  folid 
fumbent  water  was  eafily  got  rid  of,  it  was  evi-  fir  timber  about  ten  feet  fquare,  which  they  piled» 
tJcntly  unneccfTary  to  have  the  coffer  higher  than  jointed /and  fecurcd  one  upon  another  till  they 
J'»fcet.  The  circumftance  of  the  coffer's  being  had  gained  a  fufficient  height  to  exclude  the  water 
^  much  under  water,  far  from  impeding,  rather  at  its  higheft  tide.  The  joints  of  thefe  .timbers 
fc^tatcd  the  execution  of  the  work  ;  for  all  the  they  caulked  in  the  fame  manner  as  <hips  arc ; 
^J*cr  above  the  ei'ges  of  the  coffer  cleared  itfelf  and  launching  them  without  any  bottoms,  they 
»<th  gaater  facility  than  that  within,  which  paf-  fixed  them  down  to  their  refpeftive  ftations  in  the 
^  through  the  flmcc.  As  for  the  remaining  wa-  river.  On  the  outfidc  and  infide  they  drove  a 
t:r  below  the  fluicc,  it  was  carried  of  by  a  num-  number  of  piles,  which  they  boarded  and  ram- 
l<r  of  chain  pumps,  fo  that  the  workmen  were  med  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  water  from  oozing^ 
fl.>rtly  enabled  to  bring  the  pier  above  water. —  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffers.  This  indeed  was 
Thu8  was  every  pier  raifed  above  low  water  mark ;  their  grcateft  difficulty,  for,  owing  to  quick-fand» 
a'Hl  in  the  courfe  of  7  years,  the  whole  bridge  was  and  other  loofe  ftrata  through  which  the  water 
completed.  fprang  in,  the  labour  of  digging  to  the  proper 

(»740  Since  that  period,  however,  fomeofthc  kind  of  foundation  was  immenfe.     The  chain 

«*<.Ht%  have  exhibited  marks  of  injury  and  decay ;  pumps  played  inceffantly,  and  by  a  rcfolute  per- 

Jn-1  a  method  of  repairing  them,  and  reducing  the  Icverance,  the  work,  which  at  fome  periods  leem- 

^irmotis  weight  of  the  ftone  work,  by  means  of  cd  to  bid  defiance  to  human  indctlry  ard  fkil?^ 

fpaodral  walls  on  tUe  back  of  the  damaged  arches,  was  at  length  brought  above  low-water  mark,  and 

^4?  Ivcn  projected  by  a  certain  architect,  who  the  completion  of  the  whole  occupied  a  fpace  of 

f:ppofc$  that  there  are  not  Icfs  than  500  tons  of  time  nearly  equal  to  Weflminfttrr  bridge.    The 

^'ot  merely  fuperfluuus,  but  injurious  weight  upon  bridge  ia  neat  and  plain,  and  continues  a  proof  of 

^'Cnt.  ■  the  lolidity  of  its  foundation. 

/:75.)  The  foundation  of  Essex  bridge  in  Dub-        (277-)  In  fome  cafcs^  when  there  is  a  grcrX 

H  was  laid  in  1753,  in  a  very  deep  and  rapid  depth  of  water,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  toler- 

?rtain  by  Mr  Semple,  who  adopted  the  following  ably  level,  or  where  it  can  be  made  fo  by  any  con- 

J^cthod.    Round  the  place  where  the  intended  trivance,  a  very  ftrong  frame  of  timber  about  for  r 

J'er  was  to  reft,  the  workmen  drove,  at  about  30  times  as  large  as  the  bafe  of  the  piers  may  be  let 

tichcs  diftance  from  each  other  both  ways,  two  down  with  ftones  upon  it  round  the  edges  to 

f  '^i  of  ftrong  piles,  which  were  left  at  the  height  make  it  fink :  after  fixing  it  level,  piles  muft  be 

(^t  low-water  mark.    Thefe  piles  were  lined  with  driven  about  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place ;  and  then  the 

t>  -^nks,  within  which  they  rammed  a  quantity  of  foundation  may  be  laid  in  coffers  as  before,  which 

«l3y,  and  thus  formed  the  external  wall  of  the  are  to  be  kept  ftcady  by  means  of  ropes  tied  to 

coifcrKlaff!.    l^'tthiti  this  wall,  and  at  about  the  the  piles. 

fiaic  diftaaces,  they  drove  in  a  row  of  piles  dere-        (178.)  This  method  has  frequently  bee*'    *"^  * 

*^^at  their  ed^es  ib  as  to  receive  each  other,  Rufifia;  and  though  the  bed  of  the  r 
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very  folid,  yet  fuch  a  grate,  when  once  well  fct-  (»840  The  invention  of  wooden  bnvlj.         a 

tied  with  the  weight  of  the  pier  upon  it,  will  be  certainly  prior  to  thofe  of  ftone :  two  m   :'  a 

as  firm  as  if  piles  had  been  driven  under  the  foun-  different  kinds  of  them  are  defcribed  by  r.x..  _.  o. 

dation ;  but  to  prevent  the  water  from  filing  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.    Some  ot  tLdc 

under  the  foundation,  and  to  fccure  it  agamft  all  are  one  continued  frame  of  wood  compofed  ci  i 

accidents,  a  row  of  dove-tail  piles  muft  be  driven  number  of  parts,  and  conne^ed  together  by  Up 

quite  round,  |:be  grating:  this  precaution  being  ta-  joints  and  iron  bolts  extending  quite  acrofs  the 

ken^,  the  foundalioa  will  be  as  (ecure  as  any  that  river,  without  any  piles  to  fupport  them  ;  depend- 

can  be  madeJ'.  -.        .  ing  entirely  on  the  truffed  parapets,  and  on  tbc 

(179.)  .The  French  engineers  make  ufe  of  ano-  manner  or  fixing  thefe  frames  on  the  ftone  abut- 

ther  method  inraifing  the  foundations  of  mafonry  ments.    Palladio  built  one  at  BalTano  about  ico 

vmder  water ;.  wl^ich  is,  to  drive  a  row  of  piles  fieet  long  by  36  broad,  which  he  divided  into  fire 

round  the  intende4  pl9i<^e,  nearer  to,  or  fimher  apertures,  fupported  and  fiamed  as  that  reptr- 

from,  each  other,'  according  as  the, Water  is  more  fented  in  the  plate,  which  was  partly  taken  froo. 

deep  or  fhallow :  thefe  piles,  being  ftrongly  bound  his. 

together  in  feveral  places  with  horizontal  tie-  ^2S5.)  The  principal  and  rooftefiential  points  of 

l)eam8,  fervc  ^o  (iippott  a  ix)W  of  dove -tail  piles  wooden  bridge  building  are  two ;  firft,  to  fcaioa 

driven  within  them:  when  this  is  done,  and  all  and  prepare  the  wood  fo  as  to  make  it  lafting} 

Well  fecured  according  to  the  fituation  and  cir-  and  fecondly,  to  lay  a  proper  and  durable  pave* 

cumftances,  they  dig  the  foundation  by  means  of  ment  on  the  top. 

a  machine  with  fcoops,  invented  for  that  purpofe,  (aS6.)  The  following  particulars  ihould  be  at- 

until  they  come  to  a  folid  bed  of  gravel  or  clay  i  tended  to  in  feafoning  the  wood.    The  fudden 

or  if  the  ned  of  the  rive,  is  of  a  foft  confidence  to  decay  of  fir  limber  generally  is  owine  to  the  lappy 

a  great  depth,  it  is  dug  only  to  about  fix  feet,  and  nature  of  its  exterior  furtace,  which  is  by  no 

a  grate  of  timber  is  laid  upon  it,  which  is  well  fe-  means  capable  of  being  remedied  by  any  immedi- 

cured  wilh  piles  driven  into  the  oppofite  comers  ate  application  of  paint  previous  to  its  bein^:  ici- 

of  each  fquare,  not  regarding  whether  they  exceed  foned :  on  tlie  contrar/,  it  has  been  proved^  that 

the  upper  furface  of  t£e  grate  much  or  not.  fuch  an  application  is  adtually  injurious,  fince  it 

(a8o.)  When  the  foundation  is  thus  prepared,  hinders  the  free  admiflion  of  au-  and  heat,  wbicb 

they  make  a  kind  of  mortar  called  beionf  which  would  have  the  property  of  extrading  that  iappy 

confifts  of  xa  paits  of  pozolano  or  Dutch  terrafs,  quality  which  fo  much  contributes  to  decay  aod 

6  of  good  land,  0  of  unilacked  Ume,  the  bell  that  rottennefs.    In  confequence  of  this  pradicc,  the 

can  be  had,  13  of^flone  fplinters  not  exceeding  the  iap  ftrikes  inwardly  and  makes  its  way  to  the 

Ingnefs  of  an  tg^^  and  three  parts  of  tile^dufl,  heart  of  the  wood,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  pre- 

cinders,  or  fcales  of  iron  out  of  a  forge :  this  be-  fently  contaminated  and  deftroyed. 

Ing  wdl  worked  together  muft  be  left  flanding  for  (287.)  As  a  means  of  preventing  this  evil,  fozne 

about  14  hours,  or  till  it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  fcorch  the  timber  over  a  flaming  fire,  turning  it 

to  be  feparated  without  a  pick-ax.  about  till  every  fide  acquires  a  fort  of  crufly  fur* 

(181.)  They  then  throw  into  the  coffer  abed  of  fiice ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  neQefTarilv  follows  that 

ruble  ftone,  not  very  huge,  and  fpread  them  all  the  external  moifture  is  diffipated.   After  this  pn> 

over  the  bottom  as  nearly  level  as  they  can ;  they  cefs,  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar,  fprinklcd  witk 

next  fink  a  box  full  of  this  hard  mortar,  broken  fand  and  powdered  fhells,  may  be  advantageoufly 

into  pieces,  till  it  come  within  a  little  of  the  bot-  applied  to  the  parts  under  water.   Thofi;  more  ia 

torn ;  the  box  is  fo  contrived  as  to  be  overlet  or  fight,  after  being  well  fcorched,  and  whfle  the 

turned  upfide  down  at  any  depth ;  which  being  wood  is  hot^  ihould  be  rubbed  over  with  linfccd 

done,  the  pieces  of  mortar  foften,  and  fo  fill  up  oil  mixed  with  a  little  tar.    This  win  ftrike  dctp- 

the  vacant  fpaces  between  the  ftones ;  by  thete  ly  into  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  will  foon  har* 

means  they  fink  as  much  of  it  as  will  form  a  bed  cien  fo  as  to  receive  as  many  coats  of  paint  as  nuy 

of  about  IA  inches  deep  all  over :  they  then  throw  appear  necelTary.    It  has  been  found  that  fir  tim- 

in  another  bed  of  ftone,  and  continue  alternately  ber  thus  prepaxvd  ia  nearly  equal  to  oak  for  dura- 

to  throw  one  of  mortar  and  one  of  ftone  till  the  bility. 

w^ork  approaches  near  the  furface  of  the  water  (a  88.)  With  refped  to  the  top  of  Uie  bridge* 

where  it  is  levelled,  and  then  the  reft  is  finifhed  and  the  formation  of  the  pavement,  the  jdfts  thit 

with  ftones  in  the  ufual  manner.  lie  on  the  beams  at  0,  fhould  be  9  inches  icant* 

(a8a.^  Mr  Belidor  (ays,  in  the  fecond  part  of  ling,  and  fpaced  about  18  indies  apart,  projcding 

his  Hydraulics,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  that  Mr  Millet  de  out  before  the  beam,  and  fonninc  a  land  of  mo- 

Montville  having  filled  a  coffer,  containing  27  cubic  dillion.    Upon  thelc  joifts,  fix-incn  planks  Ibouki 

feet,  with  mafonry  made  of  this  mortar,  and  funk  be  laid*  and  brought  fbrwaid  fo  as  to  projed  be* 

it  into  the  fea,  it  was  there  left  ftandiug  for  two  fore  the  ends  of  the  joifts,  ferving  as  a  corona  to 

months,  and  when  it  was  taken  out  again  it  was  the  modillion,  which,  with  the  beam  on  which 

harder  thaii  ftone  itfelf.  they  reft,  will  form  lomething  like  ao  entaUatnic 

SECT. III.  0/Woonrt  B«,»o.v:  ^S^OTSsY^mybelbftcoT^dwithpisch 

(283.)  Wooden  bridges  may  be  conftrudted  by  and  tar,  and  then  with  common  Dates ;  afterwirda 

various  methods  fo  as  to  aiifwer  moft  of  the  pur-  with  one  or  two  courfes  of  brick  fet  in  with  the 

pofes  of  ftone  bridges,  and  even  to  laft  a  confide*  beft  of  motttry  and  lafUyy  with  the  oomnm  pa^ 

rabktixDc*  See  Plate  ZXUI.  visgwotb 
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blCT.  IV.     Uf  HARBOURS.  p^^,  j^^  ^^^  j^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^j^^  ^.^^^j.  ^^j. j^^  ^ 

(290.)  The  firft  thin^  to  be  confidercd  is  the  fi-  as  well  as  to  fee  in^hetber  it  i«  firm,  and  reiilU  the 

tuatioa ;  which  may  be  fome  large  creek  or  balbn  force  of  the  waves  and  winds :  alter  which  the/ 

of  water,  in  or  near  the  place  where  the  hatbour  flniDi  the  faperltrudture  with  large  ftones  in  the 

n  intended  to  be  made,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  ufuat  manner.                                        , 

la.'ge  river,  or  near  the  fca :  for  a:  harbour  ihould  (196.)  As  this  method  requipes  at  great  qoantity 

Km  be  dug  entirely  out  of  dry  laod,  imlefs  upon  of  ftones,  it  can  be  pra<Jiifcd  only  in  places  whert' 

fe:ne  extraordinary  occafion,  where  it  is  irtpof-  ftones  are  in  plenty ;  and  therefore  the  following 

hble  to  do  othcrwife,  and  yet  a  harbout  is  abfo-  is  much  preferable.    A  coffffr  is  made  with  dove- 

lutdy  ncceflary.                                ,•...•  tail  piles  of  about  30  yards  toirg,  and  as  wide  as" 

•  291.)  When  a  proper  place  is  found,  before  it  the  thiclmefs  of  the  foundation  Is  to  be ;  then  the 

0  fixed  upon,  it  muft  be  confidered  whether  ftiips  grdund  is  dug  and  levelled,  and  the  wait  is  built 

can  lie  there  iafe  in  ftormy  weather,  efpecially  with  the  beft  mortar.    When  the  mortar  is  toler^ 

whtn  thofe  winds  blow  which  are  moft'  dangerous  ably  dry,  thofe  piles  sit  the  end  of  the  wall  are 

ipon  the  coaft ;  whether  there  be  any  hills,  rffing'  drawn  out,*  the  frde-roXvs  are  continued  to  about 

fn)|iDd,  or  high  buildings,  that  will  cover  it ;  in  36  yards  farther,  and  the  end  inclofed  ;  then  the 

tock  cifcs,  the  fituation  is  very  proper :  but  if  foundation  is  c/eared,'  and  the  ftones  laid  av 

ti^cie  be  nothing  already  that  will  cover  the  ftiips,  before. 

iaw/l  be  obferved  whether  any  covering  can  be  (297.)  But  it  muft  be'  obferve^,  that  the  end 

fi^  at  a  moderate  ^pence,  othervv^xfe  it  would  of  the  foundation  finifhed  is  left  rough,  in  cr-' 

W  afclefs  to  build  a  harbour  thci'e.  der  that  the  part  next  ttf  it  may  incDIrporatef 

:9  s.)  The  next  thing-  to  be  confidered  is,'  whe-  with  it  m  Sf  proper  manner  j"  bud  if  it  is  not  very 

*f:  there  be  a  firflScient  depth. of  water  for  laiige  dry,  it  will  incline  that  way  of  itfelf,  and  bind 

^5  to  enter  with  fafety,  and  lie  there'  witholit  with  the  mtoitar  tliat  is  rhro\vh  in  vfext  to  it :  thi» 

'>LC!iing  the  ground  ;  and  if  not,  -whether  the  method  is  corttinu'ed  till  the  whcle  pier  is  entirely 

%^ace  and  in  fide  might  not  be  made  deeper  at  a  finiftied.    it  moft  hkewife  be  oh(^rved,  that  the 

tftltntte  expemre :  or,  in  caAr  a  fojffiicient  dcpfth  of  piers  arc  not  n\adt  of  obc  Continued  folid  vvall  ^ 

•Iter  is  not  to  be  had  for  large  fhips,  whether  the  becaiife  in  deep  water  it  would  be  tooTekpenfive :' 

orboar  woidd  not  be  ufeful  for  fmalf  merchant-  for  which  reafon,  two  walls  are  built  parallel  t<y 

^ ;  for  fuch  a  one  is  often  of  great  advantage,  each  other,  and  the  interval  between  them  is'  filM 

ttn  (ituated  upon  a  ooaft  much  frequented  by  up  with  Ihingle,.  chalk,  and  ftohe.    As  thefe  wall^ 

aiQ  coafting  veiTeis.*  are  in  danger  of  beine  thruft  out  or  orerfet,  by 

^n-)  The  form  of  th^  harbour,  muft  be  deter-  the  corps  in  the  middle,  together  With  the  great 

^  iff  futh  a  manner,  that  the  {hipi«  which  w«ght  laid  at  timer  on  the  pier,  they  are  tifcd  or* 

^  m  irheir  it  is  ftormy  weather  may  lie  (afe,  bound  together  by  crofs-walls  at  every  30  or  46 

»<1  h  as  there  miiy  be  fti^ci'ent  room  for  as  many  yards*  diftance,  by  which  tliey  fupport  each  other 

»?ai.^  that  way :  the  depths  of  water  where  the  in  a  ttrm  stnd  ftrong'  mafnner. 

•^'^tfcto  be  built  muft  be  taken  3t  every  10,  (^cr8.)  Where  there  is  great  plmty  of  ftonesi^ 

;» or  10,  feet  diftance,  and  niarkcd  upoh  pile*  piles  may  be  driven'  in  as  deep  as  they  will  go,  at 

^^n  here  and  there,  in  order  that  the  workmen  about  two  or  three  feet  diftance  ;•  and  when  the 

^v  he  dire^ed  inr  Uyinjg  the  foundatioh.  foundation  is  funk  and  levelled,  large  ftones  may 

/'U')  It  ftiould  next  be  confidcjred  what  kind  be  let  down.  Which  will  bed  themfelvcs;^  bat  cart 

•  aiiicrials  are  to  be  ufed,  whether  ftone,  brick,  muft  be  taken  to  lay  them  clofc,  and  fo  as  to  have 

r  wiiod.    When  ftones  are  to*  be  had  at  a  mode-  no  two  jt)ints  over  each  other ;  and  whcp  the  wail 

1-?  price,  they  ought  to  be  preferred,  tecaufe  tlie  is  cotne  within  reach,  the  ftones  niuft  be  crampt 

*'<t  will  be  much  ftfonger,  more  Luting,  and  together. 

«d  fewer  repairs,  than  if  made  with  any  other  (299O  Another  method  pradtifed,  is  to  build  in 

utcfial? :  but  when  ftones  arc  ftarce,  and  the  coffers  much'  after  the  lame  manner  as  has  been 

^(x  becomes  greater  than  what  is  allowed  ftnr  done  m  building  th*  piei^s  df  Weftniinfter  bridge } 

oildinjthe  harbour,  the  foundatioh  maybe  madie  (fee  J  171,  27*.)  but  as  in'  this  cafe  the  ends  of  tlie 

r  <^one  as  high  ab  low-water  mark,  and  the  reft*  coffers  are  left  in  the  wall,  and  prevent  their  joining 

'•'i'Jtd  with  brick.    If  this  manner  of  building  fo  well  as  to' be  watLl--tight,  the  watser  tffal  pene» 

•j'jW  ftill  be  too' cxtcnfive,  wood  muft  be  ofed  j  tratcs  through  and  enters  into  the  corps  may  oc- 

U  Ui  pilei  driven  as  dofe  as  is  thought  neceu  cafion  the  wall  to  burft  ahd  to  tumble  downl   A* 

n  y  which  being  faftened  together  by  crofs-bars,  nother  inconveniency  arifipg  from  this  manner  of 

r- 1  covered  with  ftrotig  oaken  jp^anks,  fohn'  ar'  buildiirg  is,  tliat  as  there  are  biit  few  plafces  with- 

"d  of  coffer,  which  is  filled  with  all  kdcdsof  out  Wbrnft,  which  will  deftroy  wood  wheirever 

'*^^^*  chalk,  and  ihingles.  they  can  find  it ;  by  their  mieatra  the  watci*  is  let 

.2'H.)  In  laying  thefoundation,  diftcrent  depths  into  fhe  pier,*  and  confequently  makes  the  work 

^««ter,  and  various  foili,  require  particular  mc-  liable  to  the  fame  accident  as  hu  b^en  mentioned 

tiodsto  be  followed.    "When  the  water  is  very,  above. 

«^cp,  the  French  throw  in  a  great  quantity  <k  (300.)  The  beft  method  to  prevent  theffe  ittcon- 

'*ti  at  landom,  fo  as  to  form  a  much  largei*  venicndes,  is  to  take  the  wood  aWay,  and  joggle 


'ii^naer,  till  the  foumUtioa  i«  ntifed  above  the    uuc^pcd  out)  and  the  void  foa^  fitted  up  with 
V>^i..U.  PaetIL  Kkk  ftone 
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off  27— 32»  loa— 167.  Aqua- 
tic, 150—305. 
AxcHiTXATi,  origin  of  the,  15. 

dtfincd,  105. 
Ar  c  H I  vo LT s  of  bridges,  dimen* 

Doosof*  257. 
At  D  M0&  E  «i  circular  tower  in,5  7. 
A^svRiAN  ardiitedure  impro- 

Ted  after  the  taking  of  Jerufa- 

lero,  16. 
AsTtAGALSy  origin  of,  25.  ety- 

moloey  and  definitioo  of,  105. 

ufc  of,  1C7. 
Attics   defined,  173.    origin, 

ale  and  proportions  of,  ib.  1 74I 
Ac'zouLT,  M«  his  opinion   of 

ancient  columns,  no,  i  x^. 
B 
BiSYLos,   vaft   extent  of  the 

v.*ali3  of,  19.  doubted  by  M. 

Gctguct,  ib.  his  reaToning  re- 

tjUvi,  ib.  ao. 
Babylomian  architecture,  fail 

i:;lcnt  and  ftrcngth  of,  19. 
Ball  I*  ST  &  AD  Es,  ufe  and  pro* 

portions  of,  2 1 2—1 1 4. 
Bt^D  defined,  105. 
BAi EVENTS,    the  proportions^ 

bci^bt,  and  ornaments  of,  177, 

tk.i^  origin  of,  9,  103. 
B4-i:iTA,LEON,cenfured,!ia. 
BiMRDtAu,  expi^iined,  270. 
B^ '.  M  3t  proportions  of, for  roofe* 

11 6— 118. 
It'CTv,  intrinfic,  69.  relative 

•-^  of  proportion,  74. 
BuooRE,   M.   hid  opinion  of 

t^dimcnfionsof  keyftone«,25  7, 
B<To>,    compolition  of,    280. 

l^fngth,  281. 
*iHo^  BencdiA,  one  of  the  tC' 

J'tTTcra  of  archite<ikure  in  £ng- 

^^t  49»  5«- 

it-ON  T)|.  I.  J  M,  his  plan  of  dia)i- 

n  iiung  columns,  Xi4. 
80  "i   and    Jachin    correfpond 

»iih  the  Doric  order,  16. 
B»JAKEi8,  in  harbours,'  con- 

itruction  of,  305. 
BfcHHiN,  a  circular  tower  in» 

5:*  probable  ufe  of,  ib. 
BAiDGts,  ftone,  ere<aion  of,  J150 

•;-i^«i.  foundation  of  the  piers, 

^c.  of,  262 — 282.    width  of, 

2t.at  Weftminfter,  27 1-^2 74. 

tflex,  275,  and  Stockton,  276. 

\v  oodcn,  283 — 289. 
«« riiH  architcaure,  hiftory  of, 

4*— 65. 

B»»TOMs,  the  ancient,  lodged 
J^  caves,  43.  and  fiattcrcd 
dwellings,  45.  inftruaed  by 
*'ic  Ronuns  in  arcbitedure,46. 

»v  ;ldikc$, account  of  the  moft 
^'icitnt,  4—20.  of  the  ertc- 
tcrn  of,  in  gencTal,  226—249. 
Wuiopleft  to  be  obfervcd  in  e- 
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reding,  226,  227.  foundatiohs 
of,  228 — 236.  Walls,  a37»*38. 
Chimneys,  239.  roofs,  240* 
floors,  241,  242.  apartments, 
243 — MS*  country  feate»  246 

— 149* 

C 

C<£Bar'8  invafion,  ftate  of  Bri- 

tiih  architecture  a^^  the  thne 

of>  44>  4^ 

C  A I N ,  the  firft  builder  on  reedrd, 

4. 

Capitals,  origin  of,  9, 24,  loi, 
105. 

Caractacus,  anecdote  of,  46. 

Caryatides  defined,  179.  ori- 
gin and  defcription  of,  i2u 
ufes  of,  182.  and  proportions. 

183. 
CastIiEs,   ancient    Scots,    de- 
scription of,  54,  55.  ^'elch, 
anciently  built  of  wicker  work. 

Cathedrals  formerly  built  of 
wood,  49. 

Caves,  the  habitations  of  an- 
cient Britons  and   Germans, 

43* 
C A  V 13  T TO  defined ^  1 05 .  its  ufe, 

107. 
C  £  I L I N  G  s,  d  iredlions  rcfpefting, 

222—226.  coved  ceiling  Li,  223. 

of   gilding  ditto,    224.    and 

painting,  225. 
Ch ALANINE,  callle,  dcfcribed, 

'    54. 

Chambers,  Shr  W.  his  opinion 

of  the  precedence  of  t  he  orders, 

^59- 
Chimney-pieces,     dimenfions 

of,  2eo.  ornaments  of,  203. 
Chimneys,  fituationsproper  for, 

201, 202.  conftrui^ion  of,  239. 

how  to  prevent  fmoking,  ib. 
China,  an  extraordinary  bridge 

in,  253. 
Chinese  wall,  extent  of  the, 

^9. 
C  H  o  N  e  L,  Caftle,  defcnption  of, 

54. 

Circular  towers  defcribed, 

54—57- 
Civil  architecture  defined,  2,  3. 

Coffer-dams  ocplained,  2;o* 
improved,  271,  272. 

Color  I  NO,  explained,  10  ^. 

Columns,  origin  of, 9.  defined, 
X 02.  diminution  of,  1 09*- 117. 

Composite  order,  chara^t^r 
off  32. 156.  remarks  on  it,  156, 
157,  158.  Sir  W;  Chambers's 
opinion  of  its  rank,  159.  its 
proportions,  t6o,  x6i« 

Corinthian  ORdkR,  charatfter 
of  the,  31,  162.  urigtti,  ufe 
and  proportions  c)f  the>  i6» 
—167. 
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Cornice,  origin  of  the,  9,  20, 

X03. 
Corona,  derivation  of,  105. 
Coverings  for  roofs,  215. 
Country  house,  plan  of  a,  243 

— *245- 

Country  seat,  plan  of  a  gen- 
tleman's, 246—249. 

Cyma  recta,  1  etymology  and 

Cymatium,  )  definition  of, 
105.  ufe  of,  107. 

Cyma  reversa,  defined,  xo^. 
ufe  of  it,  107. 
D. 

Dado  defcribed,  103. 
.Danube,    account  o£  the  f^ 
mous  bridge  over  the,  269. 

David  I.  king  of  Scots,  a^  great 
builder,  58. 

Denteles,7  origin  of,  26.  e- 

Dentils,    >  tymology of,  i oA. 

Di  A  style,  definition  of,  X22. 

D I  ODOR  us,  his  defcription  of 
ancient  Britifh  huts,  44. 

DioN  Cassius,  his  account  of 
Trajan's  bridge,  269. 

Ditriglyph  defined,  144. 

Doors,  proportions  of,  74.  dif- 
tinfHonsof,  191,  194. 

Doric  order,  probably  derived 
fi'om  the  pillars  in  Solomon's 
temple,  16.  chara»5ler  of  the, 
29,  133-  origin,  ufe,  and  pro- 
portions of,  133 — 140.  names 
of  its  parts,  141,  142.  itsin- 
tercolumniations,  143 — X46. 
its  arches,  147. 

Drains,  conftrudion  of,  2339 

*34- 
Drops  defcribed,  10.?.       • 
Durham  cathedral ,  Norman  ar« 

chitedurc  in,  39. 
E. 
Earth    hoitses,  ancient,  de^ 

fcribed,  43. 
Egypt,  ancient  architecture  oQ 

xr,  18,  19. 
Egyptians,  early  cultivators  of 

architedtiire,  xi.  grandeur  of 

their  buildings,    i8.    fize  of 

their  rooms,  &c.  ib. 
Entablature  defined,  lod.* 
Erecuieus,  the  temple  of, 'at 

Athens,  deficient  of  plinths. 

22. 

Etruscans.    See  Tuscans. 
Eustyle  defined,  X22« 

F. 
Facia  explained,  105. 
Fillets,  origin  of,  25^  105.  ufe 

of,  X07. 
Floors,  cooftrudion  of,  24T9 

MS* 

Foundations  proper  for  build* 
ings,  228,  229.  dtrediont  fit 
fpe^ng,  130 — 236.  of  foiBi« 
dation  walls,  %$S9  ^3^- 
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ft&fsn  from  the  Greeks,  14* 
j.^orEtrufcans,  15.  it  declines, 
3>  and  becomes  confufed,  ib. 
They  inftnid  the  Britons  in 
arciiiur^uie,  46. 

RoMSEY  chupcb,  a  finguUr  pil- 
lar in,  39. 

Roofs,  conftrudion  of,  115,— 
321.  coTcrings  proper  for, 
IK.  proportions  of  i>eams, 
ritrcrs,  &c.  346 — aai. 

Rf»o?is,  proportions  of,  75—80- 
fiinire  of,  Si. 

RvsMAs  method  of  founding 
piers  for  bridges,   277,   278. 
ditto  for  harbours. 
S. 

Salisbury,  the  cathedral  of, 
dire  and  ftile  of  building',  61. 

SiKACCNic  architedure,  ac-^ 
count  of,  .u*  diftindtive  marks 
^U  40.  inftance  of,  41. 

Uio%  architeduie,   defcribed, 

icAMoz  2 1,  Mr,  his  arrangement 
nf  the  orders,    159.  his  me- 
thods of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  pieii,  165 — a68. 
•ciNTLr  MGs,  directions  refpedk-* 
ing,  118— »a  I. 
coTi A  explained,  ro?. 
vOTtAND,  ancient  ftate  of  ar- 
chitcftnre  in,  53,  57.  impro- 
<tti  by  David  1.5  8. 
corns H,   ancient,    buildings 
*^*>pd,  54 — 57.   probable 
^  oinof  the  circular  towers,  57. 
Wt  defined,  103. 
•ot^Mon's  temple  prior  to  the 
Improvements  in  suchite^ure 
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of  other  nations,  i6.  was  pro- 
bably imitated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezyar,  ib.  its  pillars  corrc- 
fpondwith  the  Doric  order,  ib. 

Stair-casks,  conftnidtion  ofj 
104—^07. 

Statu F.S,  how  to  place,  94.  di- 
xneniions  and  proportions  of, 
195,  198.  fituation  and  ^- 
rangement  of,  199. 

Steeples,  lofty,  erected,  6x« 

Streets  defcribed,  ai6. 

SusPAR  defcribed,  ai6. 

Systyle  defined,  laa. 
T. 

Taste,  £die,  in  architecture, 
100.  • 

Tellvk  caftle,  defcribed,  54. 

Temple  of  Jerufalem.  See  So- 
lomon. 

Temple  of  piety,  fingularity 
in  the  ftrudture  of,  144. 

Termini,  origin  and  ufe  of,  184. 

Torus,  origin  of  the,  23.  ety- 
mology of,  105,  ufe  of,  107. 

Trajan  s  bridge  defcribed,  269. 

Triolyphs,  origin  of,  26.  ety- 
mology oF;  105. 

Tritriglypit,  defined,  144. 

Troddan,  cattle,  defcribed,  55. 

Tuscan  order,  charadler  of, 

<  28.  origin,  ufe,  ^c.  of,  118, 
•^120.  proportion^  of  its  arch, 

TuscAKs  fuppofed  to  have 
taught  the  Greeks  architec* 
ture,  If. 

Tympan,  fituation  of  the,  190. 
V.  •    - 

Vases,  often  abfurdly  placed,  94. 
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VxTRUvius;  his  account  of  Ihe 
origin  of  architedure,  6 — lOm* 
writes  obfcurely  on  coltunns* 

XII. 

Volutes  explained,  106.  of 
the  Ionic  order  defcribed,  152. 
manner  of  drawing,  153,  154. 
W. 

Wales,  lale  of  an  ancient  roy- 
al refidence  in,  52, 

Walls,    foundation,    how  to 

^^y>  ^35 f  *36-  the  thickneft 
of,  237.  and  ftrength,  238. 

Walls  of  Babylon,  vaft  height 
and  extent  or  the,  19.  dimen« 
fions  of  thofe  of  China,  ib. 

Welch  CASTLEs,ancientfy  built 

■   of  wicker* work,  52. 

Westminster  bridge,  method 
of  building,  271, 272.  reinarks 
on  it,  273.  exhibits  marks  of 
decay,  274- 

WiGWAMs,  not  probably  the 
firft  kind  of  houfes. 

Wilfrid,  Bp.  of  York,  a  mag- 
nificent builder,  and  rcftorci' 
of  archi tenure,  49,  sO' 

Wooden  bridges,  eredion  of> 
283 — 289. 

Wren,  Sir  Chriftopher,  his  opi- 
nion of  the  modem  Gothic' 
architedture,  41 J  of  Salilburf 

'    cathedral,  61. 

Y. 

York  cathedral,  anciently  built 
of  wood,  49. 
Z. 

Zeal  of  tfie  clergy  tended  to. 

'  improve  architeSure,  58. 
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AiCffiTECTURE,  MILITARY,  the  art  of  build- 
f  atUes,  forts,  &c.  Set  Fortification.  ♦ 
Architecture^  naval,  the  art  of  building 
ipi.  See  Ship-building*  .  ' 
(I)  •  ARCHITRAVE,  n.f.  [from  «ern,  chief, 
Id  trah^  Lax.  a  beam  ;  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to 
Vrtknt  the  principal  beam  hi  timber  buildings.} 
wt  pirt  of  the*Goiumn^  or  order  of  a  column,- 
^h  lies  immediately  upon-the  capital,  and  is  the 
^  member  ef  the  entablatttre^'  >Tfai9  member 
liferent  in  the*difierent  orders ;  and,  in  building 
tlvravt  doon  and  windows,  the  workman  fre- 
ucnily  fbUowt  his  own  £incy.  The  anhitYrrve 
fomctimcs  called  the  rcafon  piece,  or  matter 
ttn«  in  timber  buildings,  as  porticos,  doyfVers, 
:c.  In  chimniee  it  it  called  the  mantle-piece ; 
»i  over  jams  of  doon,  and  lintels  of  windows, 
■ypmhyron.  Builder's  DiS.  The  materials  laid 
y  this  pillar  were  of  wood ;  through  the  li|ht- 
«*  whereof  the  arebitran*^  could  not  fuffer,  uor 
te  cotumA  itfdf,  being  fo  fubftantial.  Cotton's 

^Veftward  a  pompous  frontifpiece  appear'di 
0&  Dwiok  pillars  of  white  marble  rear'dy 


Crown 'd  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mold. 

And  fculpture  rifing  on  the  roughen *d  gold. 

Poff. 

(2.)  Architrave.    Sec  Architecture,  In-* 
DEx;  and  Plate  X. 

-  ArchitIave  DOORS,  are  thofe  which  have  an 
architrave  on  the  jaumbs,  and  over  the  door  upon 
the  cap-piece,  if  ftraight;  or  on  the  arch,  if  the 
top  be  curved.  -'    • 

Architrave  tvindows,  of  timber,  are  com- 
inonly  an  ojp;eeraifed  out  of  the  foUd  timber,  with 
ai  lift  over  it ;  though  fometimes  the  mouldings 
are  flruck,  and  laid  on;  and  fometimes  cut  in 
brick.        ' 

.  ARCHITRICLINUS,  in  antiquity,  the  matter 
or  director  of  a  fcift,  charged  with  the  order  and 
(Economy  of  it,  the  covering  and  uncovering  of 
the  tables,  the  command  of  the  fervants,  and  the 
like.  The  architriclinus  was  fometimes  called ySr- 
'vuj  tricliniarchay  and  by  the  Greeks  <r^vy*vTn(9 1.  e. 
pr^j[^i/iator,  ox  fort-tafter.  Potter  takes  the  archi- 
triclinus to  fignify  alfo  the  lame  with  the  fympo- 
fiarcha. 

AXCHITYFE.    See  Archettps. 

••  ♦     *    ■       .  I     •  ARCHI- 
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(i,)  ArChoks,  in  xnodcni  hiftory,  divers  offi-  the  SUi  cleftoratc,  in  favour  of  the  elcAbr  Psflav 

cers  both  a>il  and  rtligious,  under  the  Greek  tine,  who  had  loft  his  fonwcr  electorate,  which 

emperors.    Thus  biihops  were  fomctimes  called  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  by  the  emper- 

CTibontn ;  ai  well  as  the  lords  of  the  emperor's  or  Ferdinand  II.  who  took  it  away  from  Frederic 

tourt.  We  alfo  read  of  the  archon  of  the  arttimcn-  V.  cle^or  Palatine,  after  the  battle  of  Prague, 

fia,  archon  of  archons,  grand  archon,  archon  of  where  he  was  defeated  in  maintaining:  his  cle<5lioil 

churches,  archon  of  the  gofpel,  archon   oi  the  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.    The  dignity  of  arch- 

w^\%  Sec.  treafurer  was  afterwards  contcfted,  but  was  at  laft 

AKCIIONTICI,  >  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  fettled  upon  the  ele^or  of  Hanover;  who  cbim- 

AkCHONTICS,  \  of  Valentinians,  who  r^.ain-  ed  it  in  virtue  of  his  defcent  from  Frederic  elector^ 

Uirttl  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  God,  Palatine.    Accordingly,  his  majtfty  the  king  of 

fcr  bf  nn^els  called  Archontes^  or  Arch-angcls.  Great  Britain  bears  the  title  ;  which  is  thus  con- 

Thcv  ;»iro  denied  the  refurredion,  and  faid  that  traded  upon  his  cc;n  ;  S.  R.  I.  A.  T.  ET  E.  i.  e* 

flif  Devil  bej?at  Cain  and  Abel  upon  Eve,  &c.  Sacri  Romarti  Imperii  Jtrchi-Tfxfaurtu  et  EUHor  ; 

AHCHDNTIUM,  [«M,^#»Tiw  ]  demotes  a  dignity  or  arch  treafurer  and  ele<ftor  of  the  Holy  RomaA 

rffhc  Greek  church.     Sec  Archons,  No.  2.  empire. 

*  AKCH. PHILOSOPHER,  h. /.  [frt>m  arch  *  ARCHWISE,  adv.  ffrom  <irr^  and  4f//^.]  In 
^phkjQtber,]  Chief  philofophcr. — It  is  no  im*  the  form  of  an  arch. — The  court  of  arches,  fo 
probable  opinion  therefore,  which  the  arcb^bilo*  called  ah  arcuata  fccUfay  or  from  Bow  Church, 
^ixr  waii  of,  that  the  chiefeft  perfon  in  every  by  reafon  of  the  fteeple  or  clochier  thereof,  raifed 
tou  (hold  was  alwap  as  it  were  a  king.  Hookerfb»'u  at  the  top  with  ftone  pillirs,  in  fafliion  of  a  bow 

ARCH-PIRATE,  the  bead  of  a  iet  of  pirates*  bent  arch^ji^fe.  AyVi^ys  Farergon. 
iixlrj,  ARCHYTAS  of  Tarentum,  a  philofopher  of 

'  ARCH  PRELATE.  «./.  [from  arcb  and^r^-  the  Pythagorean  fe<5^,  and  famous  for  l>eing  the 

Ut]   Chief  prelate. — May  we  not  wonder,  that  mafter  of  Plato,  Eudoxas,  and  Philolaus,  lived  a-- 

mao  of  St  Bafil's  authority  and  quality,  an  arcb*  bout  A.  A.  C.  408.    He  was  an  excellent  mathe- 

Ttistf  in  the  houfe  of  God,  fhould  have  his  name  matician,  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  fcicnce 

innd  wide  called  in  queftfon.  Hooker^  b.  v,  j  12.  which  regards  mechanics:    he  is  faid    to    have 

•  ARCH-PRESBYTER,  n.  /.  [from  arcb  and  made  a  wooden  pigeon,  that  could  fly,  and  t<> 
rrjhftrrj  Chief  prc(byter. — As  (imple  deacons  be  the  firft  that  brought  down  mathematics  to 
It  n  fuDJedioQ  to  prcfbyters,  according  to  the  common  ufes.  He  is  (aid  to  be  the  inventor  of 
anon  law ;  fo  are  alfo  prelbyters  and  arcb-prff-  the  ten  catagories.  He  afferted,  that  God  wat 
psrj  in  fubjedion  to  thefe  archdeacons.  Aylifft's  the'beginning,  the  fupporter,  and  the  end,  of  al! 
?5rrrjfoji.  things.    There  are  two  epiftles  prcferved  in  Dio- 

(i.)  •ARCH-PRIEST,  n.  /   [from  arcb  and  genes  Laertius,  one  from  Archytas  to  Plato,  and 

jrtfi   Cliicf  prieft. — The  word  decanus  was  ex-  another  from  Plato  to  Archytas.     He  acquired 

k&itd  to  an  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  which  included  great  reputation  in  his  Icgiflativc  capacity.    He 

^arcb-priefts.  Aylijfe*^  Barer gon.  likewife  commanded  the  army  7  times,  and  was 

(*-)  Arch-priest,  or  Arch-phesbvter,  was  never  defeated ;  but  was  at  laft  caft  away  in  th* 

tanily  the   firft   pei ion  after  the  bilhop-;    he  Adriatic  Sea,  and  thrown  upon  the  coaft  of  A- 

H>  Icaicd  in  the   church  Tiext  after  the  bifhop ;  pulia. 

I0d  even  a6ted  as  his  vicar  in  his  abfence,  as  to  all        ARCIGOVIXA,  a  duchy  of  Dalmatia. 
pirirual  concerns.  In  the  6th  century,  tliere  were        ARCILEUTO,  Arch  1  lute,  a  long  and  lai^e 

wad  firveral  arch-priefts  in  the  fame  diocefe  ;  lute,  having  its  bafs  ftrings  lengthened  after  the 

rom  which  time,  feme  will  have  them  to  be  call-  manner  of  the  theorbo,  and  each  row  doubled; 

>d  ^rfl«i.    In  the  ninth  century,  they  diftiiiguifh-  either  with  a  little  o<ftave  or  an  unifon.    It  is  ufed 

«1  two  kinds  of  cures  or  parilhcs :  the  fmaller  go-  by  the  Italians  for  pkiying  a  thorough  bafs. 
trncd  by  Ample  prieftii ;  and  the  baptifmal  chur-        AKCION,  in  l)Otany,  a  name  given  by  feme  of 

rtics  by  arch-pricfts  ;  who,  bcfidc  the  hnmediatc  the  ancient  writfrs  on  medicine,  to  the  plant  we 
Jonccm  of  the  cure,  had  tlie  inlpcc^tion  of  the  o-     call  tnflilago,  or  colt's  foot. 
itT  inferior  priefts,  and  gave  an  account  of  them        ARCIS^UR-AUBE,  a  fmall  town  of  Frnnce, 
^  the  bifliop,  who  governed  the  chief,  or  cathe-     featcd  on  the  river,  and  in  the  department  of 
JRl  church,  io  perfon.    l*hcre  are  archprefbyters     Axibe.    Loner.  4.  12.  E.  Lat.  48.  •?!.  N. 
"«  fubfifting  in  the  Greek  church  ;  vefted  with         *  ARCH  ENENT.  adj.  \arcUinensy  Lat.]  BovT 
*^ft  of  the  funtfUons  and  privileges  of  chorepif-    bearing.  D\th 
!w?i  or  rural  deans.  ARCl Vj^  a ve s,  in  antiquity,  birds  which  g.ive 

ARCH-PRIOR  was  a  name  fometimes  given  ta    bad  omens,  either  by  their  flight,  noife,  or  man- 
=f  mafter  of  the  order  of  Templars.  ner  of  eating.    They  w^re  called  arc'ivtt^  fome- 

ARCU-STONE.  See  Key-Stone,  and  Vous-    times  alfo  arc^U^  quia  arcehant  tie  quidJiereU  pre- 
^'^  vented  or  forbad  things  being  done. 

AkCH-SUBDEACON,  Archisubdiacqnus,^        ARCK.    See  Arc,  No.  3. 
*  t  chief  among  the  fubdeacons,  as  the  archdca-        ARCLID,  a  villnge  in  Chefhire,  near  Norwich. 
^s  ii  amon^  the  deacons.   In  fome  copies  of  the        ARCO,  a  ftrong  town  and  caftle  in  the  Tren- 
Rt'^nan  Ordinal,  he  is  called  arch'tjnitdiaconus.  tin,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     It  was 

ARCIITELIN,  a  com  mjafurc  of  Rotterdam,    taken  by  the  French  in  170.^,  and  abandoned  foon 
^nlaining  3  pecks,  5  quarts,  and  about  a  pint.       after.    It  ftands  on  the  river  Sarca,  near  the  nor- 

AKCH-TREASURER,  the  great  treafurer  of    them  extremity  of  the  Lake  Garda,  16  miles  S. 
^  Gvnnaa  empire.  Thi*  office  was  created  with    W.  of  Trent.    Long.  u.  la,  E.  Lat.  4^.  o.  N. 

(i.)  ARCOLE, 
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.  ft.)  ARCOLE,  a  village  of  Pullid  in  Shrop-  (a.)  *Arctick  circle.    The  circle  at  wtkh 

ihlrcy  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Hinftock.  the  iiorthcm  ttigtd  zone  begins. 

(i.)  Arcole,  or  Arkhul,  a  village  4  milcB  ARCTITUDO.  See  Arctatio. 
from  Shrewibury,  called  alfo  High  Ekcal.  ARCTIUM,  Burdock  :  A  g«*nus  of  fhcpo!'. 
.  ARCONA,  a  ftrong  town  fituated  on  the  ifland  gamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafe  rf 
of  Rugen  in  the  Baltic.  It  ftood  on  a  high  pro-  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  Uiidrr 
montory,  with  the  caft,  norths  and  foutJi  fidca  the  49th  order,  Compofitz-capitatse :  The  caly^ 
defended  by  deep  and  lofty  precipices,  and  the  is  globular;  with  fcalcs  having  hooks  rcflcftcd  1 
weft  by  a  wall  fifty  feet  high,  proportionably  the  tops.  There  are  3  fpecies,  vi?. 
thick,  and  fecured  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch. —  i.  Arctium  lappa,  ^They  arp  ill 
It  was,  however,  taken  and  ruined,  in  1168,  by  2.  Arctium  personata,  and  X  troiibltfuatc 
Valdemar  king  of  Denmark.  One  of  the  condi-  3.  Arctium  tomfntosum.  j  weed?  ;  b 
tions  impoied  by  the  conqueror  was,  that  the  in-  require  no  dircdiori  for  their  culture.  The  its- 
habitants  (hould  dell  roy  a  temple  they  had  eredled  dcr  ftems  of  the  lapp^,  or  common  bujt!cii, 
to  St  Vitus,  and  deliver  up  the  vaft  treafure  be-  however,  deprived  of  the  bark,  may  be  bciW 
longing  to  this  tutelary  faint.  Another  was,  that  and  eat  like  'fparagus.  When  raw,  they  are  psA 
they  (hould  pay  49  filver  yokes  for. oxen,  by  way  with  oil  and  vinegar.  Boys  catch  bats,  by  thro?. 
of  tribute,  and  enter  as  foldiers  in  tlie  Danifh  fer-  ing  the  prickly  heads  of  this  Ipecies  into  tht  rr. 
¥ice^  when  called  upon.  Cows  and  g:oats  eat  this  herb;  (beep  and  horii:  i> 

ARCOP,  a  village  in  HerefordQiire,    .  fufe  it ;  fwine  arfc  not  fond  of  it.    The  Mu 

ARCOS,  a  ftroDg  city  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  which  haVt  a  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte,  arc  rea  tf- 

feated  on  a  high  craggy  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  mended,  as  veiy  eiRcacious  diuretics,  grpen  tii^c 

li^hich  runs  the  Qaudeleto;  18  mifcs  N.  E.  of  Ca-  in  the  form  of  emulfion,  or  in  powder,  10  i?f 

diz.    Its  (trehgth  lies  not  only  in  its  (ituationy  quantity  of  a  dram.      The  roots,  wliicb  t^e 

but  in  the  works  eredcd  for  its  defence,  and  it  is  fweetilh,  with  a  flight  aufterity  and  bitunlljEti^ 

inacceflible  on  every  fide  but  one*    The  governor  are  efteemed  aperient,   diurrtic,   and  fadoriBr^ 

refides  in  an  old  caftle,  from  whence  there  is  a  de-  and  laid  to  a^  without  irritation,  fo  as  to  bt  iz^ 

lightfiil  profped,  which  extends  very  far  into  the  ly  ventured  upon  iu  acute  diforders. 

neighbouring  country.    Long.  5.  46.  W.  Lat.  36.  .  ARCTOMYS   pautesTiNORuM,  in   zooI::7» 

52-  N.  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the  rat  kind,  but^crf 

ARCOT,  a  large  city  of  Indoftali,  73  miles  large,  being  of  a  middle  fize  between  the  rjt  :cl 

from  Madrafs,  and  217  fi^pm  Seringapatam.    It  is  the  rabbit :  it  lives  in  caves,  and  feeds  oc  ^c^ 

the  capital  of  the  Camatic,  and  is  governed  by  a  tables,  and  is  a  fierce  and  bold  creature.   It  i-ia 

]^^abob.    Long.  79.  o.  £.  Lat.  12.  30.  N.  its  fore  feet  as  hands,  and  has  a  cuilom  of  £tt(| 

ARCOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deportment  on  its  buttocks,  and  in  this  pofturc  loots  >ciy 

of  Yonne,  in  which  there  is  a  magazine  of  fait*  like  a  bear. 

AliCTAPELIOTES,    in    cofmography,    the  ARCTOPHYLAX,    [froth  «#iir«f,   bear,  ^ 

wind  which  blows  at  the  45°  f^'om  N.  to  £.    It  is  fux»TUff  I  guard,]  in  aflronomy^  a  couild\^o3| 

the  fame  with  what  we  call  the  N.  E.  wind.  otherwife  called  Bootes. 

ARCTATIO,  or  Arctitudo,  a  itraitnefs  of  ARCTOPUSj  in  botany,  a  erenus  of  the  pel*- 

the  inteftines,  conlUpated  from  inflammation:  aU  gamia  dicccia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  m(ft':uV 

fo  a  preternatural  Itraitnefs  of  the  mtdiebre  pudtti"  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  UmbeUats.  T» 

J//»f,  or  utertu,  umbeUa  of  the  male  is  com^und  ;  the  irui^ 

*  ARCTATION.  «./.  [from  areoi  to  ftrtight^  crum  confifts  of  five  leaves ;  the  corolla  b^'-t 

en.    Streighteniug ;  confinement  to  a  nanowcr  petals ;  the  ftamina  are  five ;  and  two  r-^^' 

compafs.  The  umbella  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  firopie;  ^t 

(i.)  ARCTIC,  in  aftronomyi  an. epithet  given  involucnim'is  divided  into  4  parts,  is  fpmo^N 

to  the  north  pole,  or  the  pole  raifed  above  our  large,  and  contains  many  male  flowers  in  the  di* 

borizon.]    It  is  called  the  ara'tepoU^  on  occafion  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  ar^opus,  vit. 

of  the  confteilation  of  the  little  bear,  in  Greek  Arctopus  echinatvs,  a  native  of  Etiuop-i 

called  *e»^«ft  the  laft  ftar  in  the  tail  whereof  near-  ARCTOTHECA  anemospirmos;    See  ^ 

ly  points  out  the  north  pole.  article. 

(2.)  *  Arctick,  ».  /.  [from  'A{»*^,  the  nor-  ARCTOTIS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  ^^'T' 

them  conftellation.]    Northern ;  lying  under  the  gamia  neceftaria  order,  belonging  to  the  f)*Dt-^ 

Arfios,  or  bear.  See  Artick.—  fia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  fflctW 

Ever  during  fnoi^s,  perpetual  (hades  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofit«-<iif  > 

Of  daricnefe  would  congeal  their  livid  blood,  des.    The  receptacle  is  briftly ;  the  corona  m"' 

Did  not  the  arSick  tradt  fpontaneous  yield  pappub  is  pentaphyllous ;  and  the  calyx  is  ii^^ 

.    A  cheering  purple  berry  big  with  wine.  Philips,  cated  with  Icales  loofe  at  the  top.    It  is  coffCPi'O- 

(i.)  Arctic  circle  is  a  Icffcr  cirde  of  the  ly  called  anemofpermos^  from  the  rtftmblancc  ^< 

frhcre,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  %f  30'  di-  iu  feeds  to  thofc  of  the  anemone.    There  arc  ij 

.ftant  from  the  north  pole:  from  whence  its  name,  fpecies;  natives  of  Ethiopia,  or  the  Cape  of  GcoJ 

.This,  and  its  oppofite,  the  antorBic^  ixt  called  Hope.    Ofthefe, 

the  two  polar  circles f  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  i.  Arctotis  angustifolia,  with  fpearfl* 

fiefcribed  by  the  motion  of  tlic  poles  of  the  ecHp-  j)ed  leates,  and,                                             , 

tic,  rouad  the  poles  of  the  equator,  or  of  the  a.  Arctotis  asper a,  with  wing  fliapcdv<^> 

.world.  ly  leaves,  arc  mofl  remarkable  for  their  hooj], 

'  .  h4^^ef 
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hrnti^njifif  a  hnc  yellow  or  deep  gold  colour,  feet  afunder.    When  thefc  have  Ihot  five  or  fix 

Thtfv  flower- in^May  and  June.    All  the  fpecies  of  main  branches  from  the  root^  and  as  many  colla- 

aictotis  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  \yhich  teral  branches,  the  former  muft  he  bent  to  the 

fliould  be  frequenUy  renewed,  as  the  old  plants  ground,  and  there  feftcned.    The  fmall  branches 

art  fubjeft  to  decay  in  wjnter.    They  may  be  muft  he  covered  ^  inches  dpcp  jupon  the  joints, 

planted  in  any  of  the  fmnnricr  months,  in  a  bed  of  and  have  a  large  bafon  of  earth  made  round  thcnx 

^i^ht  frefli  earth ;  obfcrving  jto  (hade  them  from  to  hold  the  water.    About  the  middle  of  Scptem- 

thc  fun  until  they  have  taken  rdot.^  Tbey  fliould  ber  they  may  be  opened,  and  if  they  bav^  takea 

U  cxpofed  to  the  opea  air  untit  the  latter  end  of  root,  may  be  immediately  rcmovoj  i^to  the  nur-« 

October,  or  longer,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  fcry ;  but  if  thejr  have  not,  fufiiciently  extended 

vltcn  they  mufl  be  removed  into  the  green  houfe,  ^l>eir  roots,  they  mui^  be  fuffer^.d  to  remain  tilf 

ARCTURIIM  iN>ftA,  a.Cnall.  ftar  of. the  7th  the  fljJring,  and' then  .traniptaotcd* ; 

Cr  )lth  magnitude,  to  the  fouth  of  ardturus,  ob-  (3.)Arcuation,  [from  <irJi/j«  a  bow,]  is  ufed  ia 

irncd  by  Mr  flamf^ead,  and  fo  named  by  him.—  fui^ery,  for  an  incurvation  of  tne  6ooes ;  fuch  aar 

)ts  place  is  iK>t  ^termiae<l  in  the  Britiih  Cata-  we  fee  in  the  cafe, of  rickets,  &c« 

%uc.  •  ARCUATURE.  «./.  [arcuafura,  low  Latin.J 

ARCTCJRUS,  in  aftronomT|,a  Sitd  ffar,  ot  The  benditig  or.  curvature , of  an  arcE.  Di'a. 

the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  of  Ar^o-  .  ARCUBiVL.ISTA,  .m  the  military  art«  a  kindj 

ybylax,  or  Bootea.    The  v^ord  is  formed  oF  «e»-  pf  balifta«  pcubabJy  ipade  aftef  ](be  f^ihion  of  a 

♦».,  hear,  and  »^  taii ;  q.  d.  hear*s  fai!^  as  pc-  bow.^  Jt  Ls  mentioned  by  Vegetius;  but.  the  de- 

hi  very  n'eac  it..  This  ftar  was  known  to  the  an-  fcription  of  it  omitted  by  him^  a.steo  well  known 

drats,  and  is  izl<htioned  by  Job,  as  wcU.^  by  then,  though  noyr  hard  to  be  gueifed  at. 

r^'    Mr  Homfoy  concludes,  that  ariftunu  is  ,  ARCU]BALISTAKII,^.  or  ManubaO'Istarii^ 

(he  ncareft  ftar  to  our  lyftem,  vife^le  in  the  north-  aircbcra  who  fought  with  the  Arcubalifia, 

Jn  hcmifphere,  becauie  the  variation.of  its  placc»  .  *  ARCUBAIrlS'tER. «./.  [from  ^rkj,  abow^ 

aconfequence  of  a  ptoper  motion  of  its  o>vn,  is  and  baltfla y,zri  engine.]  A  croi^-bow  man,— >Kinp:| 

nore  remarkable  than  that  cyf  any  other  of  th^  John  was  efpied  by  a  very  good  arfvhalijier^  wha 

{an ;  and  by  c6mpariog  a  variety  of  obfervations  i&id,  that  he  would  toon  difpatch  the  cruel  tyrant, 

tipttiisff  both  the  quantity  and  (&i-e<ftion.of  the  God  forbid,,  vile  varlet,  quoth  the  eail,  that  we 

liDtion  of  thifli  (larj  he  infers  that  the  obliquity  ot  Qiould  procure  the  death  of  the  holy  one  of  God. 

i«  ecliptic  dccrcafcsal  the  rate  of  5  V  in  100  Camden*^  Rtmainu    . 

fears ;  a  quantity  which  nearly  correfponds  to  the  ARCUCCIO,  7  a  mat^ine  made  of  a  board  co-' 

t^\  of  the  compulation  framed  by  Mr  Euler  and  ARCDTIO,   y  vered  with  pieces  of  hoops,  like 

K  Jc  la  Lande.  upon  the  principles  of  attradlon.  the  (lit  of  a  waggon  ;  uftd  in  Italy  to  prevent 

ARCTUS,  [m^xres^  in  aftronomv,  a  name  gi-  children  from  bting  overlaid  and  (mothered  by. 

^  by  the  Greeks  to  two  eonlteltations  of  the  nurlcs  or  others.    £very  nurfe  in  Florence  is  o- 

>»*ieni  hemifpbere ;  by  .the  Latins  called  ur/a  bilged  to  lay  her  child  in  an  arcutio,  under  piin 

*.'/.' ind  niinor,  abdby  us  the  Greater  and  Lcf-  of  excommunication. 

fcBcar..  (i.)  *  ARB.  [Saxon.}  Signifies  natural  difp.    » 

A  RCU  ALIA  OSS  a',  in  ahatom/,  a  name  ufed  tioii ;  as,  Goddard  is  a  divine  tamper;  Reinaru^ 

>r  iijtne  for  the  ojfa  Jyncipitliy  by  otiiers  for  the  oja  a  fincere  temper ;  Giffardy  a  bountiful  and  liberal 

^\>onim.  difpofitioh ;  Beniard^  filial  affection.  Gib/on^ s  Cam" 

ARCUALIS   suTURA,  among  furgcons,  dc-  den,                _ 

wtcs  the  coronal  future.  (1.)  Ard,    Mr  Bailey  pbferves  that  this  Saxon^ 
ARCUARIUS,  an  archer.                               .or  Teutonic  word,  makes  a  termination  of  fc- 

^  *  ARCUATfi.  a/fj.  [arcuatuSf  Lai.]  Bcrtt'ln  the  yeral  Common  Engliih  words,  where  it  Cgnifics 

orni  of  an  arch. — The  caufe  of  the  confufion  in  quality  :  Aich  Is  drunkcrdf  d^jtard^  &c. 

|>»iii4h,  and  the  inconfufifti' of  f^xies  vifible,  is,  (3.)  Ard,  the  youn^dl  fon  of  Bcnjahun. 

^  that  the  fight  worketh  in  nclit  lines;    but  ARD  A,  dS^  infedt  pt  Arabia.    See  $11. 

ouMs  that  move  in  oblique  and  arcuate  lines,  ARDAGH,  two  fmalUowns  of  Ireland,  viz.  u 

tuli  needs  encounter  and  difturb  the  die  the  o-  fn  the  county  of  Limerick,  near  Rathicalc :  a.  'isL 

btr.  Baci,n*i  Nat.  Kift. — In  the  gullet,  where  it  ihe  county  of  Longford. 

>trforatcththc  rnidrin,  the  cameoUs  fibred  ar^  iA-  ARDAMA,  or  >  [from  af^m^  to  water,]  in  an- 

Wftcd  and  arcuate.  Ray  on  Crtutlon.  Aft  DAMON,   J  tiquity,  a  veflcl  of  water  pla- 

•  ARCU ATILE.  adj.  [frotn  arcuate.]  Bexit  >  in-  ced  at  the  door  of  a  perlon  deceafed,  till  the  tim^ 

levied.  DIB.                      •  pf  buri^,  as  a  token  dyit  the  fahiily  was  in  moum- 

(i.)  *  AKCp'ATlOJT,  n./I  ffrohn  arcuate.'\    t,  ihg,  and  to  ferve  to  iprinkle  ana  pUrify  |)erfont 

l^e  aft- of  bending  any  thing  ;  iilcurvation.    a.  ab  theycame  out  of  the  houfe. 

Hie  ftaic  of  being  bertt  >  curvity  or  crcokedrtcfs.  ARDARAGH,  a  villaijO  Cf  I/eland,   in  the 

{•  'In  gardening.]  The  method  of  raiffhg  ty  ,lay-  county  of  Donegal. 

ri  fuch  trees  as  cannot  be  i^aiied  from  feed,  ARDARGlE^  a  village;  ^  &6tlaift4,  in  the  p^ 

>r  thit  bc^  no  feefd,  as  the  elm,  lime,  alder,  wil-  ififl'i  uf  Furgandenny,  in  Pcith-lhlre,  feated  on  the 

^w ;  and  is  lb  called  from  bending  down  to  the  Cchll  hills,  and  containing  about  iZ  farm  hoafes, 

iTound  the  branches  which  Cptiit^  fitorti  t&c  off-  There  is  a  place  near  it  called  the  Roman  Camp^ 

feu  or  ftoots  after  they  are  planted.  Cbambtru  6f  a  fquare  form,  about  90  yards  every  way,  de- 

^  (2.J  Arcuatiom,  method  of  PERroRMiNG.  fended,  oAooe  fide,  by  a  deep*holl6tir»  thj;oug^ 

strong  mother  plants  or  ftools  muft  be  planted  in  iJvhich  funs  i  rivulet ;  and  on  the  other  3  By  trco» 

tcicar  border,  and  in  a  ikatght  liaci  about  &&  chcs*  of  io  yard*  wide  at  the  t^  and  14  feet  deep. 

v«i.iLpAATiL       ^       '  — »      i        ^^^    ^    ^Boma^ 


A    R    Df              (^    450    )  A    R    D 

ARt)  ASSES,  in  commerce,  the  coarfeft  of  all  other  authorR.  There  are  79  fpecies,  of  which  thi 

Ac  filks  of  Perfia ;  and  as  it  were  the  rcfiife  of  following  are  the  mod  remarkable. 

<ach  kind.    In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  Ughy  the  i.  Ardea  Americana,  or  hooping  crarf  r.f 

boufetSy  the  cboufsy  and  the  p»iyas  arJnJfcsy  to  fig-  Edwards,  is  a  native  of  America.  See  Fate  XIV. 

nify  the  worft  of  thofc  four  forts  of  Perfian  filks.  The  crown  of  the  head  and  temples  arc  naked  a;.d 

ARDASSINES,  in  commerce,  called  in  France  papillous  ;  the  forehead,  nape  of  the  neck,  ani 

ablaauej  ;  a  very  fine  fort  of  PcTfian  filk,  liltle  prime  wing  feathers,  are  black ;  but  the  body  ii 

inferior  in  finencfs  to  the  fourbaftis  or  rather  cher-  white :  The  under  part  of  the  head,  as  far  aa  tie 

baffisy  and  ytt  it  is  little  ufcd  in  the  filk  manufac-  lower  chap,  is  red ;  the  beak  is  yellowifti,  ar.i 

tares  of  Lyons  and  Tours,  becaiil'e  that  kind  of  iairped  at  the  point;  the  feet  are  red,  and  the  prim* 

iilk  will  not  bear  hot  water  in  the  wir.ding.  tail-feathers  white.    This  fpecies  is  often  ftcn  at 

ARDBRACCAN,  a  finall  town  of  Ireland  in  the  mouths  of  the  Savanna,  Aratamaha,  and  o- 

the  county  of  Meath,  3  miles  W.  of  Navan,  and  ther  rivers  near  St  Augullinc  :  in  fpring  gorig 

2<  N.  W.  of  Dubfin.    Long.  7.  o.  W.  Lat.  $2^^  north  to  breed,  like  the  common  crane,  and  i«. 

40.  N.  turning,  like  that  bird,  to  the  fouth  in  autumn 

ARPBURY,  or  Erixbury,  a  village  in  War-  Ih  fnmmer  they  are  found  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  wba; 

wickfhire  near  Coventry.  they  arrive  in  ]Vlay,and  retire  in  September;  I'hf 

ARDCH  ATTAN,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  the  are  chiefly  met  with  in  unfrequented  places,  t 

county  of  Argyle,  united  to  that  of  Muckaim ;  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes,  where  they  bitcd. 

and  formerly  the  refidence  pf  St  Bcde,  the  wjills  The  neft  is  made  on  the  ground,  compofed  d 

of  whofe  church  ftill  remain  entire.    Thefe  united  grafs  and  feathers.     They  lay  two  white  tY?*» 

pariihes  extend  24  Scots  miles,  (or  36  Englilh,)  like  thofe  of  theA¥an,aiid  fit  aod^s;  theyour^ 

in  length,  and  about  ao  in  breadth ;  and  contain-  are  at  fiHl  yellow,  changing  to  white  by  degrttj. 

ed,  in  1792,  about  2350  inhabitants,  according  ThKe  birds  have  a  long  loud  note^  which  may Ix 

to  Mr  Lud.  Grant's  report  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  heard  at  a  great  diftance :  their  food  is  cUiffy 

The  climate  is  healthy,  as  an  evidence  of  which  worms  and  infedts,  which  they  learch  for  at  tJi 

Mr  Grant  mentions  one  man  who  died,  aged  105,  bottom  of  ponds.    The  natives  of  Hudfon's  E:f 

6ne  living  turned  of  100,  and  other  3  on  the  s^r%t  call  this  fpecies  Waptt^w-uchechaukw 

of  that  great  age.    In  the  monaftcry  of  Ardchat-  a.  Aroea  argil,  or  hurcil,  of  Ires,  Hi 

tan,  the  niins  of  ^Krhich  ftill  remain,  a  parliament  very  large  fpecies  ;  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wingj 

was  held  by  king  Robert  Bnice,  after  his  defeats  meafuring  14  feet  10  inches;  and  from  the  tip  <l 

aet  Methven  and  Dalrie ;  and  it  is  faid  the  debates  the  bill  to  the  claws  7  feet  axid  a  half :  the  hll!  11 

tvere  carried  on  in  the  Celtic  language,  which  is  16  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  of  different  colouffg 

ftill  the  common  language  of  the  people.  and  neariy  of  a  triangular  fliape ;  the  feather  d 

ARDCLAGH,  a  parifti  of  Scotland,  in  the  ex*  the  back  and  wings  are  very  ftrong,  and  of  an  yt« 

tremity  of  the  Ihire  and  lying  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  colour ;  thofe  of  the  breaft  long :  over  the  bdl^  i 

Naime ;  about  1 1  miles  long,  and  nearly  8  broad,  great  deal  of  down,  of  a  dirty  white :  the  Irjs  aii 

Containing  about  ^000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  half  the  thighs  are  naked ;  the  naked  parts  fbli ; 

4000  of  mofi  and  moor.    The  climate  ift  good,  feet  in  length.    This  monfter,  as  Ives  temi^  if 

But  the  foil  poor.  It  produces,  however,  as  much  inhabits  BengaT,  and  is  alfo  found  at  Calcutta;  t 

oats,  bear,  rye,  and  potatoes,  as  ferves  the  inha-  the  laft  place  called  HurgiL    It  majeftically  ft^'i» 

bitants ;  the  number  of  whom,  by  Mr  Mitchell's  along  before  one,  and  appears  at  firft  like  a  nakr? 

report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  in  179a,  was  11 86. —  Indian.    The  common  opinion  is,  that  the /oai> 

Their  principal  manufaftures  are  plaidens,  coarfc  of  the  Bramins  poflefs  thefe  birds.    On  qxril 

tartans,  broad  cloths  and  dufHes.    The  hills  and  one  of  thefe,  a  terapin,  or  land  tortoiie,  10  ind> 

woods  abound  with  haries,  foxes,  deers,  moor  es  long,  was  found  in  its  craw,  and  a  l»$^  ^ 

fowl,  partridges,   otters,   &c.    There  are  300  black  cat  was  found  entire  in  its  ftomac^.  ^ 

borfes,  xooo  black  cattle,  and  2000  ftieep  in  the  Sumatra  there  is  faid  tj|p  be  a  great  variety  of  ^ 

parifh.  ftork  kind  ;  fome  of  a  prodigious  fiie,  and  othtr- 

(I.)  ARDEA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  wife  curious ;  as  the  Boorong  Cambingf  zxAh> 

Latium,  the  royal  refidence  of  Tumusking  of  the  Hngoolar,  See,    The  lame  ipecies  feems  to  hJ'* 

Rutuli ;  fo  called,  either  from  the  augury  of  the  been  remarked  by  Mr  Smeathman  in  Africa,  wt« 

heron,  or  from  the  cxceCive  heat  of  the  country,  refident  there ;  an  adult  of  one  oi  which  viD  <»• 

It  was  a  marfhy,  fickly  fituation.    Virgil  fays,  it  en  mcafure  7  feet  when  ftaoding  ered.    Hf  ^f 

was  built  by  Panac,  the  mother  of  Perfeus,  it  lay  fcribes  the  plumage  much  the  fiunc  as  in  Mr  Ito  ' 

about  5  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  and  to  from  bird;  adding,  that  the  gape  is monftroufly wt^c; 

Rome ;  and  was  a  Roman  colony.    It  is  now  a  the  head  is -covered  with  white  down,  thinly^ 

Village  in  the  Gampagnia  di  Roma.   Long.  17. 49.  perfed,  appearing  not  unlike  a  greyheaded  nufl; 

5*  Lat  44.  30.  N,-  on  the  middle  of  the  neck  before,  a  long  coc:: 

•   (II.)  Ardea,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  the  or-  membrane,  like  a  bladder,  fprinkled  verj'thir..T 

der  of  Grallas,    The  general  charaders  of  this  or-  with  ftiort  down,  riGng  or  falling  ai  the  anai-. 

Her  are  thefe :  the  bill  is  ftraight,  fharp,  long,  and  moves  the  beak,  and  always  a|ipearipg  ioRi^^ 

iromc\vhatcomprefrcd,with?furrQW  that  runs  from  Thefe  birds  are  met  with  in  companies.  ^^^^ 

iJie  noftrils  towards  the  po"r  i ;  the  noftrils  are  li-  feen  at  a  diftance,  near  the  mouths  of  risers,  C'> 

*  heir ;  and  the  feet  have  four  toes.     Under  this  raing  towaids  an  obfcrvcr,  which  they  do  w^- 

Schus  Linnpcus  comprehends  the  grus  or  crane,  the  wings  extended,  they  n>ay  well  be  taken  J*^' 

!ie  cicouirt  vir  (lurk,  and  the  arUea  or  heron,  of  canoesy  upon  the  futface  of  a  Doaooth  ica :  ^^^ 


ARD              (4St)  ARD 

©1  l^e  And  hanks,  for  men  and  women  p*ck-  Icfs  than  icoo  afteridc,  ^t,rets  or  cgrittcs,  as  it  is 

i'i,'  up  fhcH  fifh  or  other  things  on  the  beach,  differently  fpelt.    Perhaps  the  eftecm  they  were  in 

Oie  of  thefe,  a  young  bird,  about  five  feet  in  as  a  delicacy  during  thofe  days  occafioncd  their  ex- 

h  :'v:^t,  was  brought  up  tame,  and  prefented  to  tirpation  in  our  iflands :  abroad  they  are  ftill  com- 

thc  chief  of  the  Bananas,  where  Mr  Smeathman  mon,  efpecially  in  the  foutheni  parts  of  Europe, 

lived ;  and  being  accuftomed  to  be  fed  in  the  great  where  they  appear  in  flocks.    The  fcapulars  and 

Irfll,  ftx>n  became  familiar ;  duly  attending  that  the  crcft  were  formerly  much  efteemed  as  oma- 

pl.iof  at  dinner  tinle,  and  placing  itfclf  behind  its  ments  for  caps  aijd  head-pieces ;  fo  that  aigrette 

inafter's  chair,  frequently  before  any  of  the  guefts  and  egret  came  to  fignify  any  ornament  to  a  cap, 

entered.    The  fervants  were  oblig,  d  to  watch  it  though  originally  the  word  was  derived  hoiaagrct 

puTOwly,  and  defend  the  provifions  with  fwitches  a  caufe  de  Vagreur  de  fa  *voix, 

m  their  hands;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  it  would  5.  Ardba  grus,  or  common  crane  of  Engliih 

frequently  fnatch  off  fomewhat,  and  it  once  pur-  authoi's,  has  a  naked  papillous  crown  ;  the  prime 

lulled  a  whole  boiled  fowl,  which  it  fwallowed  in  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black  ;  the  body  is  aih 

tn  inlbot.    Its  courage  is  not  equal  to  its  voraci-  coloured  ;  the  prime  feathers  of  the  tail  ^ic  raj- 

tf;  for  a  child  of  8  or  ten  years  old  foon  puts  it  ged.    This  ipecies  is  far  fpread,  being  n  -^  with 

to  flight  with  a  fwitch,  though  at  firft  it  feems  to  m  great  flocks  throughout  northern  Eur^jpe  and 

Hmd  upon  its  defence,  by  threatening  with  its  Afia ;  in  Sweden,  throughout  Rufiia,  and  Sibeiia 
tnonnous  bill  widely  extended,  and  crying  out  ,  as  far  as  the  river  Anadyr,  migrating  even  to  the 

Vjth  a  loud  hoarfe  voice  like  a  bear  or  tiger.    It  ardtic  circle.    In  Kamtlchatka  they  are  oiily  feen 

r  an  cne'wy  to  fmall  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  birds  on  the  fouthern  promontory :  are  migrator)',  n- 

acd  reptiles,  and  deftroys  fowls  and  chickens,  'turning  northward  to  breed  in  fpring,  and  genv.- 

ihou*h  it  dare  not  attack  a  hen  with  her  young  rally  choofing  the  fame  places  which  had  been  oc«' 

Dpenly ;  it  prevs  alfo  on  rats,  youn^  kittens,  and  cupied  by  them  the  fcafon  before.   In  winter  they 

the  like ;  and  has  been  known  to  fwallow  a  cat  inhabit  the  warmer  regions,  fuch  as  Egypt,  Alep- 

vfcole :  a  bone  of  a  Qiic  of  beef  being  broken  a-  po,  India,  &.c,  they  are  alfo  met  with  at  the  Cape 

Iider  ferves  it  but  for  two  moifcls.    The  indivi-  of  Good  Hope,  changing  place  with  the  feafon. 

duJ  above -mentioned -ufed  to  fly  about  t^e  ifland^  In  their  mij^rations  they  frequently  fly  fo  high  aa 

IM  rooft  very  high  among  the  filk-cotton  trees ;  not  to  be  vifiblc  ;  their  palling  only  being  known 

hm  whence,  at  a  or  3  miles  diftancc,  it  could  by  the  noifc  they  make,  which  is  louder  than  4ny 

fcy  the  dinner  carrying  acrofs  the  yard ;  when,  Ochcr  bird.    In  France  they  are  feen  in  fpring  and 

C2Jtir»5  from  its  ftation,  it  would  enter  promifcu-  autumn  ;  but  for  the  pioft  part  are  mere  pafl*cn- 

jaOy  with  the  women  Who  carried,  in  the  difhes.  gers.— This  fpecies  feems  to  have  been  formerly  a 

*V?vn  fitting,  it  was  obferved  to  reft  itfelf  on  the  native  of  Britain ;  as  we  find  in  Willoughby,  p.  54. 

•liolc  length  of  the  hind  part  of  the  leg.   Itforae-  4:hat  tlicre  was  ft  penalty  of  20//.  for  deftroying 

fcr.  ftoxl  near,  for  hatf  an  hour  after  dinner,  one  of  their  eggs ;  and  Mr  Ray  informs  us,  that 

*Khtht  head  turning  alternately,  asif  lifteninj  to  in  his  time  they  were  found  during  the  winter  in 

^i  converlation ;   and  during  this  time  would  l.irgc  flocks  in  Liccoln-fhire  and  Cambridgc-fhirc : 

^■^  ?,  or  4  minutes  void  the  exci ements,  which  but  at  prefent  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coupties 

*:rcl'quid  and  v/hitifh  ;  and  took  care  always  to  arc  fcarcc^y  ac^iUrJntcd  with  them  j  fo  that  thefe 

<lo!h}%  oa  his  legs,  by  wheeling  the  back  parts  birds  feem  now  to  have  forl'aken  our  ifland.    Wc 

riJ'^d  over  one  or  the  other,  and  this  regularly  aie  told  that  they  make  their  nefls  in  the  marihes, 

v\  difrrent  legs ;  for  if  he  had  muted  on  the  lea  and  lay  two  bluiih  eggs.    The  young  birds  arc 

«•  latt,  he  would  be  fure  to  do  the  fame  on  the  thought  vciy  good  food.    They  feed  on  reptiles 

^I'-i  the  next  time,  never  making  any  miftake.  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  j^reen  corn,  which  laik 

?.  A^DEA  cic«nia,  or  white  ftork  of  liay,  has  they  make  fuch  -havock  of  ^s  to  ruin  the  fainiers 

f'-'H  eyc-balls,  and  black  prime  wing -feathers,  wherever  flockj  of  them  alight. 

Th.*  Ikio  below  the  feathers,  as  alfo  the  beak,  feet,  6.  Axdea  herodias,  or  cristata  maxima 

^"'^1  daws,  arc  of  a  blood  colour.    It  is  a  native  of  Cateiby,  iscicftod  behind,  has  a  duflcy-coloured 

ot  Cufope,  Afia,  and  Africa ;  b«t  is  feldom  or  back,  reddifli  thigks,  and  tiic  brcaft  fpLckled  with 

Trvrtr  to  be  met  with  in  Italy.    The  ciconia  feeds  oblong  black  fpots.    It  i^s  4  feet  and  a  half  when 

t;  on  aTiphibious  animals.    It  is  fuch  an  enemy  ered  ;  the  bill  is  about  8  inches  from  the  angle  of 

1  •  leroents,  that  it  is  reckoned  almoft  a  crime  to  the  mouth  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  the  creft  is  made 

w^Jaftork.  From  this  favourable  treatment,  they  up  of  long,  na^Tov*',  brown  feathers,  the  K -^geft 

**'c  fccn  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  walk-  being  5  inches  in  length,  which  it  can  cred  and 

i^  onconcemed  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrecls.  let  fall  at  pleafure.    It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  nud 

Stores  are  birds  of  paflage ;  they  fpend  the  fum-  feeds  not  only  upon  fifli  and  frogs,  but  on  liz  ids, 

J=fr  h  Europe,  go  off  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  &c.  efts,  &c.    See  Plate  XIV. 

3|1  at  once  before  winter,  and  do  not  return  till  a-  7.  Ardea  leucogeranos  of  Pallas,  or  the 

«>'Jt  the  middle  of  March.  Siberian  crane  of  Pennant,  is  four  and  a  half  feet 

4.  Ardsa  garzetta,  or  egret,  is  crcftcd  be-  when  flanding  ered.    The  bill  is  of  a  red  colour; 

^»1 ;  the  body  is  white,  the  beak  black,  and  the  the  irides  arc  white :  the  plumage  is  white  as  (how, 

«^t  grccniflj.   It  is  a  moft  elegant  bird.   It  weighs  except  the  10  firft  greater  quills,  with  the  coverts 

^^ut  one  poand ;  and  the  length  is  24  inches,  to  of  them,  which  are  black :  the  legs  are  long  and 

tju:  end  of  the  legs  3  a.    It  is  a  native  of  the  caft.  red.    This  fpecies  inhabits  the  vaft  marlhes  an\ 

"^*  thit  formerly  it  ^^  very  frequent  m  Britaia^  lakes  in  Siberia,  efpecially  thofe  about  the  Ifchim, 

I^P^vi  by  forac  of  tSe  old  bills  of  fore :  in  the  and  along  the  rivers  Ob  and  Irtilh.    It  makes 
(^faus  fisaft  of  An:hbiihop  Ncvilie>  we  find  no    its  celt  among  the  reeds,  feldom  accelSble  by 

Lll  a  map 
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kin?  in  an  dcgant  manner :  the  quills  and  tail  arc  or  thefe  h  a  fulphuh)us  fpring,  whofe  exhalatioa^ 

{I'AJ:  at  the  ends  j  the  legs  black.    This  fpecies  render  the  circumambient  air  extremely  diiagrect 

u  tbuikl  in  many  parts  oV  Africa  and  AQa,  where  able.    There  are  ;?  fprings  which  produce  as  hoi 

they  trcqurflt  maHhes  and  the  neighbourhood  of  watdir  as  jf  it  was  boiling,  and  from  which  watery 

livers,  as  their  food  is  fiih,  like  mod  of  the  heron  ^e  conveyed  to  the  public  baths  in  the  city.    A« 

^enus.   It  is  frequently  kept  in  menageries,  being  bout  half  a  league  from  the  city,  on  the  rights 

CQdovrrd  with  great  gentlenel^  of  manners,  added  hand  of  the  public  road,  tbef^  is  a  pool  of  ftand- 

t{»  Its  being  an  elegant  bird.    At  various  times  it  ing  water,  which  is  covered  all  over  with  fait 

put5  itfelf  into  flrange  and  uncouth  attitudes,  ef-  like  ice.     Ardebil  is  iituated  about  %s  or  30 

jyci-illy  thofc  which  imitate  dancing  5  and  Acyjler  miles  E.  of  Tauris.  Lodg.  48.  ao.  E.  Lat.  38.  x^. 

rcTitions  one  in  the  Great  Duke's  gallery,  at  Flo-  N.  according  to  Walker ;  but  otherf  place  it  m 

n-Dce,  which  had  been  taught  to  dance  to  a  cer-«  Long.  46.  6.  £.  and  Lat.  36.  5.  N. 

liji  tunc,  when  played  or  fung  to  it.    The  name  (i.)  ARDECrfE,    a  department   of  France; 

t^u  bird  is  known  by  in  the  eaft  is  imrAif  or  quirky ^  l>ounded  on  the  £.  by  that  of  Drome ;  on  the  S^ 

Somi'timcs  it  wiil  breed  in  confinement :  one  is  by  Gard  j  on  the  W.  by  Lozere,  and  on  the  N. 

rccurded  to  have  lived  24  years  at  VerfailleSy  t>y  Upper  Loire ;  and  fo  named  from 

where  it  had  been  bred.  (2.)  Ardeche,  a  river  of  France,  which  falls 

.^RDEATES,  the  natives  of  Ardea.  See  N<»  L  into  the  Rhone. 

ARDEATH,  a  village  of  Ireland,  ip  the  coun-  AllDEE,  or  Atherdee,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 

t)  oi  Meath.  the  county  of  Louth,  34  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin* 

ARDF.BIL,  or  Ardfvil,  a  tqwn  of  Perfia,  in  It  has  4  ii^ount  odled  Cajile-Guard  nearly  90  feet 

tij«  province  of  Aderbijan.     It  was  taken  and  high,  wliich  llecm  to  haye  been  an  artificial  work. 

bumt  bv  Jcnghiz  Khan  in  122*,  when  mod  of  The  ii^ain  trench  is  betweei\  30  and  40  feet  deep : 

tbc  infu()itants  w«re  dedroyed  by  that  monfterj  the  circumference  at  the  top  is  about  140 ;  and 

Kt  it  has  been  lince  rebuilt ;  and  i^  ftill  ranked  found  the  foundation  it  is  upwards  of  600.  Some 

for  dimity  among  the  beft  cities  of  the  kingdom,  luppofc  it  to  have  been  a  fepulchral  monument  ot 

«  xrount  of  its  having  been  the  relidence  and  royal  burying  place ;  others  that  it  was  a  place 

terrg  place  of  fame  ot  the  Perfian  kings ;  par-  of  aflerably,  for  the  pQQple  to  debate  on  public 

liftiUriytliefepulchreof  SheikSefiisatthlspLu:e,  aifairs. 

^  wivh  the  people  refort  in  pilgrimage.    His  (?.)  ARDEN*  a  common  name  of  fbrefts  a- 

■^ory  indeed  dcferves  to  be  honoured  ;  for  he  mong  the  ancieUt  Celtae,  from  the  widely  extcnlivc 

fc'indcd  a  place,  which  they  call  his  kitchen y  with  one  which  ranged  for  500  miles  in  length  acrofi^ 

Jmrr.ue  fu/Ticient  to  maintain   1000  poor  pco-  the  country  of  GauU  or  covered  more  than  half 

jft.  ind  to  teed  them  three  times  a-day.    Tftree  the  county  of  Warwick  jn  Britain,  and  the  lites  of 

•^toiir  of  the  larf  eft  principal  ftreeta  have  (hops,  which  Hill  retain  the  appellation  of  Arden,  to  the 

*d  ire  planted  on  each  (idc  with  elm  ind  linden  much  fmaller  one  of  ^he  ancient  Mancenion,  that 

*K^i  to  keep  off  the  exceirive  heat  of  the  fun ;  covered  and  furrounded  the  cite  of  the  prefent 

feihf  houfcs  are  poorly  built,  with  bricks  dried  JVLmchefter.    It  was  written  Arduen  by  C«far 

■  t''r  fun ;  yet  moli  of  them,  that  are  not  in  the  and  Tacitus  in  fpeaking  of  the  forcft  in  Gaul,  as 

^^v$  or  mnrket  places,  have  the  pleafure  and  wtfil  as  by  Offian,  who  only  changes  the  u  into  1;, 

.1* leniency  ot  a  garden  (uli  of  trees  bearing  fruit;  in  mentioning  the  woods  of  Caledonia.    It  cannot 

^'^i  -ure  are  br^re  fpots  \\\  the  out  parts  of  the  (fays  Mr  Whitaker)  be  compounded  of  /ir  the  pre- 

4>^  ,  where  the  houfcs  are  at  a  ^iftance  from  each  poiitivc  article  in  Celtic,  and  the  fubftantive  den^ 

JS>cf,  and  the  fpaces  between  planted  with  Jrees,  as  Baxter  and  Cambden  affert  it  to  be ;  but  is 

»^^'!ja  lender  the  city  of  a  large  extent.  The  mci-  formed  of  ard  an  adjedlive,  and  *ven  the  fame  as 

^^  or  prrat  fc^uire,  is  .-^oo  paces  long,  and  150  den.    The  meaning  of  the  name  therefore  is  not, 

»J.d,  havmg  (hops  all  jound  ;  which,  when  this  a.s  Mr  Baxter  renders  it,  (imply  the  hiilsy  or  even; 

*lv<-  v;as  in  a  Pourilhing  condition,  were  Itored  as  the  ingenious  tran(lator  of  Oflian  interprets  it* 

•'^^^  all  manner  of  valuable  coinmoditiejs.  Through  the  high  /W/.     Ard  fignifies  either  high  or  greaU 

icnty,  two  branches  of  a  rivulet  pafs,  which  i^nd  'uen  or,  den  either  an  hill  or  <iuood»     Arduen^ 

5av'- been  fomctiraesfo  much  fwel led  by  the  melt-  ArJven,  or  Ardniy  then,  means  a  con(iderab!c 

H  of  ihc  fuow  on  the  mountains,  that  it  requir-  wood.     Thiis  the  name  became  applicable  to 

al  cioaJs  to  carry  off  The  Itream.    In  the  reign  of  fuch  (ites  as  the  plains  of  Warwickihire  and  the 

>^h  Abbas,  it  broke  down  the  dykes,  and  carried  inlh  oi  Scotland:  and  it  was  given,  not  only  to 

iWdy ;» great  number  of  houfcs.   The  city  is  with-  the  moft  extenfivc  foreits,  to  that  which  was  the 

^t  uiiu,  and  is  feated  in  the  mid(<  of  a  large  plain  greatc(t  in  Gaul,  or  io  confidcrablc  in  Britain  ; 

tn^omi^difcd  with  mountains,  the  highe(t  of  whicii  but  t5  many  that  wertf  important  only  within 

^  weltward,  and  is  always  covered  with'  Ihow,  their  own  QOQtradted  di(b-idls,  as  the  wood  of 

^'k  render  the  air  fometimes  extremely  hot,  and  li^Xanceniod  abovementioned,  and  others. 

5t  r)0^eni  intoltrrablycold,  w^hich  occaiion  epide-  fa.)  Arden,  a  village  in  York(hire,  near  Thirik* 

nitcii  diftempcrs,  that  carry  off  great  numbers  of  ARDENBURG,  a  town  ot  the  Netherlands, 

|*^iplc.    The  foil  produces  no  fruit  near  the  city  in  Dutch  Flanders,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Bruges,  and 

m  ippics,  pears,  and  peaches ;  and  yet  is  good  formerly  the  mofk  confiderable  in  that  country. 

Vrr  both  com  and  paAare.    The  (beep  are  fo  nu-  It  now  belongs  to  the  French.    Long.  3.  30.  E. 

KCTous,  that  100,000  have  pafled  over  the  city  Lat.  51.  16.  N. 

w-dgc  in  a  day.    There  are  here  fe\cral  forts  of  *  ARDENCY,  n.  /.  [from  ardenu'\    Ardour ; 

ffBiVcrii  waters,  which  ferve  both  for  common  eagemefs;  warmth  of  affe^ion. — ^Accepted  our 

^'iiinj^  and  for  tbc  cure  of  various  difeafes;  one  prayers  ihaU  be,  if.  (qualified  wUb  humility,  and 

•     '                 ^  '        '  '             ardcn^ 
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%irdeneyy  aftd  perfeverincc,  fo  for  as  concerns  the  county  of  InTcrnefe,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  \^^ 

end  immediate  to  them.  Hammond* s  PraEt*  Ca*  and  as  much  in  faapeadth :  containing,  in  1791,  r- 

teebifm, — The  ineffable  bappinefa  of  our  dear  Re-  cording  to  Mr  Pryfe  Campbell's  report  to  Sii }. 

deemer  muft  needs  bring  an  increafc  to  ours,  com-  Sinclair,  801  inhabitantp,  which  is  nearly  douV.< 

menfurate  to  the  ardency  of  our  love  for  him,  the  number  it  was  50  vears  ago.    The  cfixzte  ii 

BoyU.  rather  (harp,  but  the  toil  is  vcr>'  fertile.    The  pa^ 

(i.)  ARDENNES,  a  department  of  France,  rifli  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moray  Fiith. 

bounded  by  thofe  of  Aifoe  on  the  W,  Mame  on  There  are  8  boats  and  66  fifhermen  employed  b 

the  S.  and  Menfe  on  the  E.  and  fo  named  from  the  herring  and  white  fiOieries. 

(a.)  Ardennbs,  a  fbreft  in  France,  formerly  (r.)*AFU[)ES,  a  peninfula  of  Irebnc*,  in  it* 

of  vaft  extent ;  but  the  trees  are  in  many  places  county  of  Down,  nearly  furrounded  \y  t^e  Inft 

grubbed  up,  and  where  they  flood  are  built  ci-  -channel,  and  the  bays  of  StrangfonJ  ar.d  Carnit 

ties,  towns,  and  abbeys.    At  prefent  it  extends  fergus.    It  was  anciently  a  c aunty  by  it fdf,  ?  s-j- 

from  Thionville,  near  the  country  of  liege,  to  pears  from  a  patent  roll  of  i.  Hcnn-  1.  .*.  D. 

Donchery  and  Sedan,  on  the  confines  of  Cham-  1400,  in  Befmingham*s  tower  Dublin  cifJe.gr"?^ 

pagne.    The  roads  are  fo  narrow  in  fome  places,  ed  to  Robert  Fit7-jordan  Savage,  tlic  cCce  ol  fct> 

that  two  waggons  cannot  pafs  each  other ;  and  riff  of  Ardcs  ia  Ulfter. 

therefore  the  waggoners  are  cblvged  to  provide  (a.)  ARDES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  df^^* 

themfelves  with  bells  or  horns  to  give  one  aho-  mcnt  of  Pvys-de-Domc,  a  great  mart  for  itiiij 

ther  notice  to  ftop  in  time.  ti'^de.    Long.  %,  10.  E.  Lit.  45.  22.  N, 

.    ARDENORA,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  between  ARDE3IA    Irifli  fl.ite. 

Orampound,  and  Lcftwithiel.  ARDESLEY,  the  name  of  3  villages  in  Ycik- 

ARDENSIDE,  a  village  in  Yorkihire,  near  Ar-  Ihire ;  viz.  i.  East,  and,  a.  West,  near  Otlc^ 

den.  ^d  3.  near  Settle. 

•  ARDENT,  adj.  [ardens^  Lat.  burning.]     i.  ARDEVIL.    See  Ardebil. 

Hot ;  burning ;  fiery .—-Chymifts  ohferve,  that  ve-  ARDFERT,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  th  '^ 

getables,  as,  laver.der,  rue,  marjoram,  ^c.  dif-  cient  capital  of  Kerr%'.    Ithadan  univerfity,vMdf 

tilled  before  fermentation,  yield  oils  without  any  was  held  in  the  hightft  efteem.    It  w  a  bi^^*  f'l 

burning  fpirits ;  but,  after  fermentation,  yield  ar-  fee,  and  borough  by  ancient  prefcription,  srd  *| 

dent  fpirits  without  oils ;  which  ihews,  that  their  been  held  in  commendam  with  the  bifhopricotLf 

oil  is,    by  fermentation,   converted  into  fpirit.  merick  ever  fmce  the  Red  oration.    The  b'fr.^^ 

Nnvton^s  Opticks.    a.  Fierce  ;  vehement,  having  were  anciently  called  Biihops  of  Kerry.    St  Fr 

the  appearance  or  quality  of  fire. —  don,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is  dedicatrd,  bV 

A  knight  of  fwarthy  face,  firft  education  in  this  country,  under  P»ilhop  L** 

High  on  a  cole-black  fteed  purfued  the  chacc.;  but  he  finiflied  his  fludics  in  Connaugfct,  St  '^ 

With  flaihing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  filled,  lath  bifhop  of  Tuam  being  bis  preceptor, 

Drydrn,  ruins  here  are  very  cxtenfive.    >fcar  the  catbt 

3.  Paflionate;  affe^ionate:  ufed  generally  of  dcfire.  was  an  anchorite  tower,  the  loftieft  and  fi'?*^ 

*  Another  nymph  with  fatal  pow'r  may  rife,  the  kingdom,  being  110  feet  high^  it  frll  fu-t 
To  damp  the  finking  beams  of  Caelia's  eyes;  ly  in  17 71.    In  the  ruined  churches  there  vt 
With  haughtypride  may  hear  her  charms  conftft,  vcral  inicriptions  round  the  mouldings  cf  i> 
And  fcorn  the  ardent  vowp  that  1  have  bleft.  tomb-ftones ;  and  over  an   arch,  behiml  I-"^ 

Prior.  Glandore's  houie,  is  nn  infcription  in  rtlirf  d^ 

ARDENTES,  in  authors  of  trhe  middle  age,  in  a  jriafterly  manner,  but  the  characjtcrs  unknowi 

an  appellation  given  to  thofe  afflided  with  the  A^DFINNAN,  a  village  of  Ireland,  w  *, 

Eryfipelas ;  fo  called,  as  feeming  to  be  fcorched  county  of  Cork. 

by  the  difeafe.    Hence  alfo  the  abbey  of  3t  Gene-  ARDGLASS,  an  ancient  but  decayed  fta  \ff 

Tieve  at  Paris  was  called  Domus  ytrdentiumy  by  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  w^'^ 

reafon,  as  it  is  laid,  that  great  nunobers  were  cu-  it  was  formerly  the  principal  city.    It  has  a  1-" 

red  of  that  diftemper  at 'the  ihrine  ^  this  iaint,  in  r.inge  of  buildings  in  the  fiile  of  a  caftlc,  alicti 

the  reign  of  Lewis  VI.  the  inhabitants,  the  Ne*iv  fforksy  although  t^  . 

ARDENT  FEVER,  a  violent  burning  fever.  Sec  are  fo  o/d^  that  there  is  no  tradition  when  <Tta 

Causus.  what  purpofe  they  were  built.    This  range  cfr.* 

*  ARDEl^TLY' adv.  [ham  ardent.]  Eagerly;  tification  extends  150  feet  in  length,  and  u^ 
affedtionately. — ^With  true  zeal  may  our  hearts  be  breadth.  The  walls  are  3  fieet  thick  and  ta^' . 
xnoft  ardently  inflamed  to  our  religion.  Spratt*s  towers  in  front,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  tr< 
Sermons.             ,  centre,  wjiich  makes  them  appear  uniform  ar.«J* 

ARDENTNE'SS.    See  Ardency.'  legant.    The  buildings  have  been  divided  into  1 

ARDENT  SPIRITS  :  fpirits  diltilled  from  fer-  apartments,  18  above  and  18  below ;  with  a  l^^' 

mented  vegetables,  fo  c^Ied  be<^aufe  they  will  cafe  in  the  centre.    Each  apartment  00  the  en)"''^ 

take  fire  and  bum ;  fuch  as  brandy,  rum,  arrack  floor,  has  a  fmall  Gothic  door,  and  a  large  iq'>*'-^ 

fpirit  of  wine,  &c.  window;  which  would  feem  to  indicate  th.»t  lU^ 

ARDEOLA,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  very  had  been  ifhops  or  warehoufes,  occupied  at  1^^^ 

beautiful  bird,  of  the  Brafils,  of  the  heron  kind,  very  early  period,  by  mercantile  people  fnan  > 

but  no  larger  than  a  pigeon.  broad.    Within  lo  teet  of  the  S.  tower,  ^^^1 

'^.R,  or  AtDRA.    SeeARDRA.  fquare  fort,  called  Homcafile^  from  the  r^^ 

"*S,  fallowings,  or  ploughings  of  grounds,  quantity  of  oxen  and  deers  horns  found  ^^^^ 

^mSL,  a  parifli  jof  Scotlandy  in .  the  It  mcarucea  40  feet  by  30^  coofiiU  of  two^'^^'^ 
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in6  frotn  the  fire  places,  appears  to  have  been    a  man  from  the  breaft  of  bis  friend.  SotaJL-   %^ 
^>t  kitchen  and  dining  hall  belonging  to  the  inha-    Heat  of  affedion  ;  as,  love,  dcfire,  courage. — 

KtaLts.  There  arc  alfo  relics  of  fcvcral  other  caf-  The  foldiers  Ihout  around  with  gen  roub  rage  j. 

♦:r5,  towers  and  gates,  within  the  N.  E,  point  of  He  praisM  their  ardour ^  inly  plcas'd  to  fee 

Ardgiafs  harhour.    There  is  alfo  a  curious  natu-  His  hoft.                                                 Dryden* 

nl  C3f c  on  the  (here.    The  duties  of  this  poit  Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  rcmain'd, 

«rerc  farmed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  And  the  vain  ardours  of  our  love  ultrainM. 

It  lifs  7  miles  N.  E.  of  Downpatrick.  Pope. 

ARDGROOM,  a  harbour  of  Ireland,  in  the  3.  The  pcrfon  ardent  or  bright.    This  is  only  Mr 

county  of  Keny.           ,  fed  by  Milton, — 

ARDINGLEIGH,  a -village  in  SulTex,   near  Nor  delay'd  the  vyinged  (aint, 

Ifwcs.    It  has  a  fair  on  the  30th  of  May.  After  his  charge  received ;  but  from  among 

ARDINGTON,  a  fmall  town  in  Berklhire,  N.  Thpufand  celcftial  ardours^  where  he  ftood 

ofW;int.ige,  near  the  vale  of  White  horfe.  Vtil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up-fpringing 

ARDINGWORTH,  a  village  in  Northampton-  light,      . 

tirt,  near  Bothwell.  Flew  thro'  the  midft  of  heaven.          P«zr.  LoJ, 

ARDKINGLASS,  an  ancient  feat  in  Argyle-  '   ARDRA,  or  )  a  Conall  kingdom  of  Afiicar 

fc  rr,  belonging  to  the  Campbells  of  that  title.  (i.)  ARDRAH,  5  in  Guinea  properly  fo  call- 

the  caftle  of  Ardkinglafs  is  very  ancient.    Mr  ed.    It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  St  Tho* 

H'Dougal,  Minifter  of  Lochgoil-head  gives  the  mas.    The  inhabitants  arc  very  licentious,  and 

oCuwing  defcription  bf  it  in  the  Statiftical  Ac-  have  neither  temple  ner  any  place  for  rcligioua 

Jwrntofhisparifli. '  *«  The  caftle  of  Ardkinglafs  worlhip.    However,  they  are  very  courageous  f 

I  compofed  of  three  fepar^te  towers,   each  of  and  their  king  was  abfolute  till  lately  thdt  the 

^m  fronting  an  area  within.    The  fpace,  be-  king  of  Dahomay  made  war  up6n  this  and  the 

•ten  the  towers,  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  wall,  neighbouring  territories,  brought  them  under  fub- 

fcout  1 5  feet  high.     In  the  courfc  of  this  wall  is  jedtion,  and  burnt  the  towns,  paiticularly  Ardres* 

kc  great  gate,  which  is  defended  by  fmall  round  The  air  is  very  unwholefome  to  Europeans ;  yet 

lrrd5  in  flank,  with  apertures,  through  which  the  natives  live  to  a  great  age ;  but  the  fmall-pox 

>oif  who  aiTailed  the  gate  might  be  annoyed  with  makes  great  dcftrudtion  among  them.    This  couQ- 

nvR!^,  or  with  froall  fire  anns.    The  gate  is  alfo  try  is  fertile  in-  Indian  corn,  palm-wine,  plants, 

kfadcd  by  a  fmall  tower,  immediately  above  it,  and  fruits,  which  laft  all  tlie  year;  and  they  make 

iUcvl  ihe  f^ate-to^ufer*    Around  the  area,  and  with-  a  great  deal  of  lalt. 

Si'e  waiU,  are  fmaller  buildings,  for  lodging  (2.)ARj)RAH,orARDR£S,thecapitaloftheabove 

trv-ats,  for  holding  arms,  and  for  ftote-houfcs  kingdom,  (Nf  i.)  Long.  3.  5.  E.  Lat.  6.  o.  N. 

Id  cellars.    This  caftle  is  alfo  built  in  a  low  fi-  ARDRAH  IN,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland  in  the 

t£  tp,  and  could  ni>t  (land  out  agaiuft  a  regular  county  of  Galway,  and  province  of  Connaugbt. 

•*tfm<.nt.    The  time  in  which  this  caftle  was  ARDRES,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Prance,  in 

Jti  ii  not  known  ;  but  thcie  is  certain  evidence  the  depVtmeiit  of  the  Straits  of  Calais.   An  inttr- 

ffi  \ii\  ing  been  repairer  in  the  year  rj  86.    The  view  was  held  near  it  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry 

»-.":6J<.ncc  of  the  faniily  of  Ardkuiglafs,  of  which  VIII.  king  of  England  in  1510.    The  plain  where 

If  ruiris  can  now  ll::trcely  be  traced,  was  at  a  the  monarchs  met,  was  long  jiftcr\vards  named 

tail  (liftance  from  the  pr^sfcnt  caftle,  but  in  a  the  Fi^ld  of  Gold  C/otbt  on  account  of  the  finery 

lure  c  »mmanding  fituation."  and  wealth  difphryed  on  that  occafion.    Ardres  i» 

AIIDLE,  a  river  in  Perth ftiirc,  which  is  form-  feated  in  the  midft  of  a  morals.    Long,  a.  o.  E.. 

4  I7  the  junction  of  the  rivulets,   Arnot  and  Lat.  50.  50.  N. 

rar  icUan,  and  gives  nsnic  to  the  difti  idl,  called  ARDROSS,  the  heights  of  Rofs-fliire. 

n^rHAROLE*  (r.)  ARDROSSAN,  a  parifti  of  Scotland,  in 

ARDLEY,   I.   a  fmall  town   in  EfTex,  near  Ayrfliire,  6  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  between 

Vrung :  2.  a  village  in  Ovfortllhire,  near  Bicefter.  3  and  5  broad  fiom  E.  to  VV.  Though  the  foil  is 

AKDiMEANAGH,  a  dirtrie^  of  Rofa-ftiire.  capable  of  great  improvement,  the  agric«rturc  of 

ARDMILLAN  spa,  a  chalybeate  water  of  Ire-  the  parifti  is  (till  in  a  low  ftatc.    The  nuniber  of 

«*-'.  in  Caftlereagh,  in  the  county  of  Down.  its  inhabiunts,  in  1793,  was  1518.    Mr  Duocan, 

aRDMORE,  a  parifti  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun-  the  minifter,.  in  his  Sutiftical  Account,  gives  the 

f  Jif  Wattrfbrd.  following  defcription  of  the  caftle.    "  The  caftle 

AzDMORE-H  E  Ai>>  z  Hotcd  promontorv  of  Wa^  of  Ardroflan  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  fern  $, 

eTi.rJ,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Ireland.    It  forms  the  from  what  is  ftill  ftandiog,  to  have  been  origi-  al- 

-.  ^de  of  Yough-hall  harbour.  Iv  a  huge  building.    Its  walls  were  entire  w^cll 

ARDN  AMURCHAN,  a  diftria  of  Scotland  in  Cromwell  vilited  this  part  of  the  country,  and  f  x- 

v^idhire.  ed  his  head  quarters  at  the  county  town.    That 

ARDXAREE,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun»  ufurper  had  rendered  himficlf  very  unpopular  by 

<?  'vt  Mayo.  occupying  the  church  of  Ay  r  as  an  armoury ;  and^ 

ARDOR  vcNTHicuLi,  a  heat  of  the  ftomach,  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  his  mea- 

afually  expreifed  by  the  terra  heart-burn,  or  car^  fttres,  he  beautified  the  town,  by  building  the  fort 

'•';i^  and  parapet,  which  are  yet  ftanding.     For  this 

ARDOUR.  ». /I  [ardor,  Lat.  heat.j    i.  Heat,  purpofe,  he  thr^w  down  the  walls  of  the  Caftle 

Hoy,  like  a  ray  of  the  fun,  rcflefts  with  a  great-  of  Ardroftan,  and  carried  the  ftones  in  boats  over 

n  ardour  aad  qpickncii'y' when  it  rebounds  upon  fisa,  fo  little  Were  quarries  kndwn  in  thoie  days* 
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ifi  which  the  county  of  Ayr  almoft  every  where 
abounds !  The  carl  of  Eglintoune  at  that  time  re- 
fkied  in  the  fmall.ifland  of  Cumbray,  and  mull 
have  fecn  with  much  pain  a  place  of  fuch  ftrength 
and  beauty  belonging  to  him  laid  in  ruins.  After 
the  relloration,  the  fort  of  Ayr,  and  ground  a- 
bout  it,  wei-e  granted  to  this  noble  family  in  reward 
cf  their  loyalty,  and  by  way  of  compenfation  for 
the  demohtion  of  the  Caflle  of  Ardroflan." 

(a.)  Ardkossan,  a  fmall  promontory  in  A>t- 
/hirc,  which  gives  name  to  the  parifli,  (No.  i.) 
and  whicn  terminates  in  a  ridge  of  romantic 
,  rocks,  running  into  the  Tea  about  a  mile  and  a 
hklf  from  Saltcoats.  It  is  fituated  6  miles  from 
Ir\'ine,  and  i8  from  Ayr. 

ARDS',  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  narrow  nip  of  land,  in  fome  places 
three,  and  in  done  above  fix  miles  broad  ;  but  the 
foil  is  for  the  moft  part  tolerably  good.  It  lies 
between  the  lake  of  Strangford  and  the  fea,  and  in 
the  fouth  part  it  is  oppolite  to  Lecale.  Sir  Thomaa 
Smith  obtained  a  patent  for  hi  9  barony  from  Q^cen 
Elizabeth,  and  fcnt  his  natural  fon  with  a  colony 
to  poflefs  it ;  but  he  was  intercepted  and  flain  by 
an  Irifhman.  After  Sir  Thomas's  death,  Ards 
was  granted  by  James  1.  to  fomc  of  the  Scots  no- 
bility. 

ARDSALLAGH,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland  ia 
the  county  of  Rofcommort. 

ARDSALLAS,  a  village,  in  the  countv  of  Clare. 

ARDSTINCHAR,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Air- 
Ihire,  which  runs  for  about  25  miles  through  the 
country,  and  empties  itfclf  into  the  fea  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Ballantrae  ;  but  it  is  rapid  and  fhallow,  and 
cin  only  admit  of  fmall  boats.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  there  is  a  confiderabfe  ftlmon  fifhcry, 
which  yields  a  rent  of  above  L.80  a  year^  The 
filmon  are  thought  as  good  as  any  In  Scotland,  and 
fell  upon  the  fpot  at  i  {d.  the  lb.  and  it  is  bat  very 
lately  they  were. more  than  id. 

ARDTULLY,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  p^- 
rilh  of  Kilgarwan,  near  Callan,  in  I  lie  county  of 
Kerry. 

ARDUBA,  an  aticient  ctty  of  the  Pannonians. 
It  was  taken  by  Germanicus  about  the  7th  year 
of  the  Chriftian  xrz  ;  but  itsiedfttftion  was  more 
otving  to  the  difagreeinent  that  reigned  among  the 
inhabitants  than  to  the  valour  of  the  Romans. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  for  fubmit- 
tiDg  J  but  the  women,  more  fond  of  their  ancient 
law%  and  liberties  than  the  men,  joined  fome  Ro- 
man deferters,  and  falling  upon  their  hu/bai^ds, 
killed  a  great  number  of  them ;  but  being  at  laft 
overcome  by  the  men,  who  then  fubmitted  (9  the 
Romans,  the  women  either  threw  themfelves  head- 
long from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  or,  fetting  fire  to 
their  houfes,  bctmt  themfelves  and  their  children 
to  death. 

ARDUINA,  BASTARD  LtciUM,  in  botany,  a 
genus  pf  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs ;  the  co- 
rolla of  which  has  a  fingle  petal ;  the  ftigma  is 
bifid  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  double-celled  b^rry  with 
a  linglc  feed.    There  is  only  one  fpecies. 

•  ARDUITY.  n./.  [from*  arJucmj.]  Height,- 
difficulty.  DiS, 

ARDUOUS.  aiij\  larJmuj,  JUt.]    i.  I^y  | 
to  climb.-^ 
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High  on  PamafTus'  top  her  fons  (he  {howM, 
And  pointed  out  thofc  arduous  pathii  they  tmd. 

4.  Difficult. — It  was  a  means  to  bring  him  up  in  Ti : 
fchool  of  arts  and  policy,  and  fo  to  fit  hirh  tor  iha 
great  and  arduous  employment  that  God  dcQgncd ! 
him  to.  South, 

•  ARDUOUSNESS.  n.  /  [from  arJuouj,] 
Height ;  difficulty. 

ARDWELL,  a  diftri^  of  Scotland,  in  the  j^a. 
rifh  of  Stonykirk,  in  Wigtonfliire,  containing,  in 
X791,  by  Mr  Blain's  report  to  Sir  John  Slncl^j, 
460  inhabitants.     See  Stonykirk. 

ARDAVICK,  a  vUiagc  in  Laxicolhire,  hear  Mi!;- 
chefter. 

(i.)  ARE,  a  river  in  Fnmce. 

(1.)  Are,  a  river  in  the  W.  Riding  of  YwLih 

(3.)  Are,  or  aer,  a  river  in  Weftphalia. 

(4.)  Are,  or  air.    See  Air. 

(5.)  *  Are.  The  third  perfon  plural  of  Urn 
prefent  tenfe  of  the  verb  to  It ;  as  young  men  jrz 
rafh,  old  are  cautious.- 

(6.)  •  Are,  or  /f lam  ire.  The  lowcft  trti 
but  one  in  Guidons  fcalc  of  muficfc.— 

Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  afford. 

Are  to  plead  Hoitenuo's  paflidh  ; 

B  mi  Bianca  take  him  for  thy  lord,  - 

C  faut,  that  loves  with  all  affe^ion.        Scrd^ 

(t.)  *  AREA.  «./.  [Lat.]     i.  The  furfact  ^hi 
talned  between  any  lines  or  boundaries. — The  .  n^ 
of  a  triangle  is  found  by  kno^ving  the  height  za 
thfibafe.  IVatt^s  Log'uk,   2.  Any  open  furface, 
the  floor  of  a  room  ;  the  open  part  x>f  a  chart? 
the  vacant  part  or  fiage  of  an  amphitheatre, 
inclofed  place,  as  lifts,  or  a  howling  gre^n,  or  ^^r 
plots — ^Let  us  conceive  a  floor  or  arta  of  gajdf 
length,    with  the  breadth  fonxwhat  more  tfc 
half  the  longitude.  Woitctu    The  Alban  l^.^  is 
an  oval  figure,  and,  by  rcafon  of  the  high  n 
tains  that  cncompais  it,  looks  like  Ihc  area  ot  1 
vail  amphitheatre.  Aiidifon. 

In  areas  vaiy'd  with  Mofaick  art. 

Some  whirl  the  difk,  and  fome  th*  javlin  dait» 

F^ 

(a.)  Arfa,  [fix)m  arerc<,  to  be  dry,]  in  arciii 
tecfture,  denotes  the  fpaCe  or  fitc  of  groui:dc* 
which  an  edifice  (lands..  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  LoikI 
courts,  and  limilai*  portions  of  ground.    « 

(3.)  Area,  io  geometry,  the  fuperficral  ot4» 
tents  of  any  figure.  Thus,  if  a  fieure,  e„  t^.  a  fid4 
be  in  form  of  aJ*quafc,  and  its  fide  fee  4c  feet  loA|r^ 
its  area  is  faid  to  oe  1600  fqtiare  feet ;  or  it  convam 
1600  little  fquares,  each  a  foot  every  way. 

(4.)  Area,  in  medicine,  adifeafc  which  makes 
the  hair  fall  off.  The  area  is  a  general  kind  of  dcf** 
lation ;  and  is  diilinguifhed  into  two  fpecies,  Akh 
pecia,  and  Ophiafis, 

(5.)  Area,  in  Optics.    S^  Field. 

*  To  AHEAD,  or  4^BKDi"v,  a,  [ardam,  Sax.  t» 
Cbunfel.J    To  advife ;  to  dire  A. 

Knighta  and  ladies  gentle  deeds, 
Whofe  praifes  having  flcpt  in  filcnoe  long. 

Me,  ati  too  meane,  the  &cred  xnofe  ar^ds 
To  blazon  broad.  Faify  ^s^x^. 

hut  mark  what  I  arrad  thee  now  :  avmnt. 
Fly  thithet  whence  thou  ^cd'SL  I  If  from  tns 
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XVhh'iD  thffe  hallow'd  limits  thoU  appear,  mouth.    Nor  is  it  a  Icfs  miltake  to  think*^that  tlie 

Back  to  th*  ill ternal  pit  I  dra^  thee  chain 'd.  tttth  which  are  tinged  red  diuing  the  time  of 

PiiraJifc  Lof},  chewing,  alvviiys  re:.iin  that  colour.     As  foon  aH 

ARE3,  a  kind  of  imaginary  money  ufcd  in  the  thev  hav-e  done  chewing  the  pinang,  they  wafh 

doMu:ilonsof  the  great  mogul.    Four  arcbs  are  e-  their  mourn  with  freih  water,  and  then  their  teeth  . 

oij.il  to  one  crou,  or  ico  lacs ;  one  lac  to  ico,ooo  are  wjiite  ag\ia.     The  Europeans  who  live  at  Ba- 

ri-jpf-t".  tavia,  or  Malacca,  and  in  the  Sunda  and  ivioiuccit 

A^'El'ADILLO,or")  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Old  iliand*,  ufe  piiiarij^  as  much  as  the  Indians  do; 

AREBATILLO,      )  Ciftile,  that  fulL  into  the  and  by  v/afbing  their  teeth  they  pre iVrve  tlieui 

Dour ).  white.     SoniC  pretend  that  areca  llrcn!u:tiiens  thvi 

AREBO,  Of  >   a  towTi   oh   the    flave-coaft  of  ftomach,  when  the  juice  of  it  is  fivailowed,  ai 

ii'LTBON,  5    Guinea,  in  Afiica,  feated  at  tlie  mcft  of  the  Indians  do.    Another  property  afcri- 

Bvul'i  of  the  river  Fonnof^j.     The  EnrliOi  had  bed  to  it  is,  its  curing  or  carrying  off  all  that 

or.cc  a  fa<5tory  there,  as  tic- Dutch  have  Hill.     It  mic;ht  be  auwholofoTne  or  cornipt  in  the  gums, 

ii  a  hit'c  oWong  place,  inditfercntly  well  peopled^  When  eaten  by  itllif,  as  is  fonietiines  done  by  tht- 

2nuiur'\ifhed  wiii\  houi'tis  built  Of  r<:edsand  leaves.  Indians,  it  impovcriil^b  the  blood,  and  caufes  th^ 

1.:.?.  f.  ?.  E.  Lat.  6.  o.  N.  jaundice;  but  it  ic  not  attended  with  thef:^  incoii- 

ARFCA,  the  rAUbEL-Nirr,  hi  botany,  a  ge-  Venienceb,  when  m'xrd  in  llie  ufual  way  with  be- 
au '/t  the  oMer  of  palmje  pcnnalirolije.  The  male  tel.  The  lSi>:mcic  cail  it  ph"y  \\\  their  language* 
ll^^  IK  cJyx,  bu^  Uirec  peials,  and  niuc  ftaminii ;  The  belt  arcca  of  the  Indies  comes  from  tho 
lte:.;rip.:c  }u3  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  ha^  three  pe-  ir»and  of  Ceylim.  The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Com- 
lls  ii.d  the  calyx  ii  iiiibricated.  TheiTc  are  two  pany  fend  a  ^reat  dca;  of  it  in  uirir  fliips  into  the 
I  -.< .,  \iz.  ki^lgdo^l  ot  ixiig.ll.     Tiier^  grows  in  Malabai*,  a 

1...  Areca    cathicu,  a  native  of  India.     It  fort  of  red  arcca,  which  is  vciy  proper  for  dyein^;^ 

CL  n*  bnrrchos,  but  ito  leaves  areVcry  beautiful;  in  tliat  colour,     ire   fnmc  company  fend  fon.Ii 

tr  I  jftii  a  rourfd  laft  at  the  top  of  the  trurik,  of  it  from  time  to  time  to  Surat  ana  Amadabat, 

fh  "h  \.  :^  Itraii^ht  as  aa  arrow.     It  grows  to  the-  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  in  the  dominions' of  the 

iL:k  of  2<  or  3f  f'-er,  and  is  a  great  ornament  in-  Grand  Mogul. 

?!-:-ns.    Thr  f*«^!l  which  coiitains  the  fruit  iu         2.  Ak.eca  oleracea,  or  true  cabbage  palin, 

fi'-.th  withoul,  but  rough  and  hairy  within  ;  in  is  the  molt  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  tallefl,  of 

H:'.!i  it  pretty  much  rciembles  tiie  (hell  of  the  all  trees.      The  trunk  is  perfcvtly  ftraight,  r^nd 

ftcji  nut.    Its  lizc  is  equal  to  that  of  a  pretty  marked  with  rings  at  the  vc1tigi;c  of  the  foot(la!i:a 

ita  walnut.     Its  kernel  is  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  to  of  the  leaves.     N<*ar  the  ground  it  is  about  7  tect 

ft",  it  bears  3  rc!\mblancc  without,  and  has  al-  in  ciici:mference  ;  but  tapci's  as  it  afccnds,  and 

>t  c  ftine  whitifti  veins  within  when  cut  in  two.  atlainb  the  heiglit  of  170  or  100  feet.    The  bark 

t^hc  centre  of  the  fruit,  when  it  is  luft,  k  con-  is  of  an  afh  e<jk>ur,  till  within  25  or  30  feet  of 

l»i;i  a  greyifh  and  almoft liquid  fubftance,  which  ttie  extremity  of  the  tree;  when  it  alters  at  once 

pni  hard  in  pioponion  as  il  ripens.     The  ex-  to  a  deep  fea  tureen,  which  continues  to  the  top^ 

Kt oft h.'.  nut  h"s  been  fupj:- 'fid  to  be  the  terra  About  5   feet  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  greer* 

»i/u.T  of  the  fhopa,  at  Icail  tl.;a  it  is  a  very  li-  pai-t  u;  wards,  the  trunk  is  furrounded  with  its 

ttlriahitance  both  in  colour  and  tafte  :  But  ac-  numerous  branches,  in  a  circular  manner;  all  the 

onlin;:  to  later  obfcrvations,  the  genuine  drug  lov.  enn»jll  Ipreading  horizontally  with  great  regu-< 

'!i^':^^K^\  be  obtained  from  the  MiMObA  Catcihu.  lariW;  and  tlK*  extremities  of  many  of  the  hiplicr 

V  ihiit  when  ripe  is  aftringent,  but  not  unp  il.i-  br. inches  hend  wavingly  downwards,  like  fo  ^lany^ 

i>c,  and   the  fliell  is  yellowifh.     Of  this  fruit  plumes  of  feathers.     Thefe  branches,  when  full 

)!J'*  is  a  prodigious  confumption  in  the  Eaft  In-  grown,  are  so  feet  long,  more  or  lefs ;  and  are 

«^ » li>ere  being  fcarce  any  perfori,  from  the  rich-  titickly  fet  on  the  trunk  alternately,  rifing  ^iadu-» 

ft  tj  the  pooi-eft,  who  does  not  make  ufe  of  it ;  aJly  faperior  one  to  another:  Their  brond  curved 

f«i  'her  trrtde  they  drive  in  it  is  incredible.    The  focketb  fo  iunound  the  trunk,  thai  the  light  of  it^ 

;:'  ulV  that  is  made  of  areca  is  to  chew  it  with  whilft  among  thele,  i»ioft,  which  -dyXvA  appears 

'jr  1-ivrs  of  betel,  inixinfr  with  it  lime  made  of  among  the  uppermoft  branches,  and  is  there  in* 

:i  :hc.!!^    Cornelius  le   Brun  aflerts,  that  they  veloped  in  an  upright  green  conic  fpire,  which 

t''''-'c  leaves  of  f>etel  w.th  a  red  drug  of  Siam,  beautifullv  tinnmates  iis  j^re^t   hei-^ht.      The  a- 

:  vrh  white  chalk.     In  order  to  chtwit,  they  bovemenliG:vtl  b/anches  arc  fomewi. at  round  un* 

^'t  :he  areca  ir^to  fear  q;'.:..ters,  ai.d  lake  oiiC  den.eHtli,  ami  ilighily  grooved  on  the  upper  fide: 

.;-'-.' rr  of  it,  whicf:   they  wrap  up  in  a  leaf  of  They  are  iikewile  decv/ratcd   Vvhii  a  vt.i-y  great 

'  ',  <'\cr  which  they  lay  n  little  of  the  lime;  at-  number  iv  gret-rr  pennated  It^aves  :  Some  ot  thcfe 

—  "-jithcy  tie  it,  by  t;vi.tin»  it  reimd,  'ii:is  are  near  ti;iee  leet  lor.g\  and  r.n  inch  and  an  h.iif 
"[^  ■ ''-y.-mxl  for  m.u'ti'.  ;\i  ;n  is  ci...'..!  ;>.,A'/;'-;  bio;-d,  growing  Tiarrower  towards  their  poinds,  aa 
J*  ■  '  a  Mdlayan  word  ufed  ail  over  ihr  r.r«it  well  as  gradual  v  decrialing  in  lea.vith  towards  the 
^  '•  The  pinar»g  prtjx  ;".:  s  »pi';i^i: -.  cry  ir.uet.,  exren.iries  of  the  branches.  As  xhtre  are  many* 
**  ''^cr  it  be  made  v/it!i  <a:itd  or  *iMM  lu^.t;  tliC  thoul.»iid  leaves  iipju  one  tree:  every  branch 
'\     -  iL.  red,  which  eclcur  tr;>   Lrec.i  •.".  c    il.—  be;.ii  Jg  many  fooivs  Uf/on  it,  and  every  leaf  beinjf 

-  '  fivifcication  cf'^s  ihe  rnoi-th,  affd  1  j'-<:nN  ihe  fet  at  a  fr-'.il  a!id  equ.:l  diAance  from  one  ano- 
1*'^  '.nd  ;;um5.  Vr.'.cn  tl:ey  iiave  done  cl.eui-.g  thei,  the  beauty  ^/i"  Uioh  a  regular  lofty  group  of 
L  -  y>  luig,  they  fpir  out  the  ;^:roi^  lui>'i-inee  vhat  waving  foii  i;/e,  fuicepc'ble  ot  motion,  by  the  moft 
'"■^1:  s  in  the  moiah.  They  a;ei»i.der  a  njillike  gehi'e  v-ale  i/?  v/ind,  i>,  not  to  be  dtferibed.  TI.e 
^*  ^  >  kt:.<^,t}<  that  frtJli  ar<;'.«t  ui.ici  cuiiielv  in  iLc  ;n.w^lt  ub,  in  each  leaf,  is  ftrcng  and  prominent^ 

^  CL  a,  Pa?.t  U.  '  ^1  d  :sk  Uippoitiuy, 
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liipporting  it  on  the  under  (ide,  the  upper  ap-  head  is  black,  and  attached  to  the  body,  igrithl*! 

pearing  fmooth  and  ibining.     The  pithy  part  of  any  didindtion  of  neck.    Their  preparation  fbr 

the  leaf  being  fcraped  off,  the  in  fide  texture  ap-  the  tabic  is  as  follows:  They  are  ftrung  on  voo-f- 

pears  to  be  fo  many  longitudinal  thread  like  iila-  en  fkewers  before  a  fire ;  and  as  Cxm  as  heitcd^ 

ments.    Thefe,  being  fpun  in  the  fame  manner  as  are  rubbed  over  with  rafpings  of  cruftt  ^t,  ptp- 

they  do  hemp,  or  flax,  are  ufed  in  making  cord-  per,  and  nutmeg:  this  powder  abforbs  all  the  at, 

age  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  fifhing  nets,  which  which  during  the  cookery  would  otherwif<:  eicapt; 

are  eftcemed  ftronger  than  thofe  ufually  made  when  properly  roafled,  they  are  fcnred  up  with 

from  any  othiir  material  of  the  like  nature.  Upon  orange  and  citron  &uce.    Thefe  worms  being  n- 

removing  the  larjje  leaves,  or  branches,  whichr  pofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fun,  are  faid  to  yield 

furround  the  top  of  the  trunk,  a  little  way  above  an  oH,  which  is  of  great  eflicacy  in  thepiks.- 

the  beginning  of  the  green  bark  juft  mentioned,,  The  oil  in  queftion,  fays  Labat,  is  never  to  U 

what  is  called  the  cabbage  is  difcovered  lying  in  heated  before  its  application  to  the  part  affedd; 

many  thin,  fnow  ^^-hite,  brittle  flakes,  in  tafle  re-  as  repeated  experiments  have  evinced  that  » 

fembling  ap  almond,  but  fwecter.     This  fub»  fpirit  is  totally  difilpated  by  the  fire, 

ilance,  which  cannot  be  procured  without  die-  ARECLUD,  or  Alclutd,  the  ancient  sacd 

ftroying  the  tree,  is  boiled,  and  eaten  with  mut-  of  Dumbarton,  when  it  was  in  polTefBon  of  tbe 

ton  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  Mseats,  of  whole  kingdom  it  was  the  capital. 

£une  manner  as  turnips  and  cabbage  are  with  us ;  AR£D£M,  a  town  on  the  Malabar  coaft. 

though  it  mult  appear  the  height  of  extravagancy  To  AR££D,  v.  a.  To  judge.  Spatf^    Sec  *t9 

and  luxury  to  fell  fo  ftately  a  tree,  which  would  Are  ad. 

fete  an  oniament  to  the  moft  magnificent  palace  in  ♦AREFACTION.  n,f.  [are/atioy  Lat.todrT.) 

Europe,  to  gratify  the  talfe  of  any  epicure,  efpe-  Tlje  ftate  of  growing  dry ;  the  aA  of  dryicg.- 

dally  as  there  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it  eat-  From  them,  and  tiktvr  motions,  principally  pnv 

s^ble.    What  is  called  the  cabbage  flowery  grows  ceed  arefaSiauy  and  moft  of  the  efieds  of  naliit. 

from  that  part  of  the  tree  where  the  afli  coloured  Bacon. 

trunk  joins  the  green  part  abready  defcribed.    It»  *  To  AREFY.  v.  o.  \arefacioj  Lat*to  dry.]  T»* 

firft  appearance  is  a  green  hufkv  fpatha,  growing  dry ;  to  exhauft  of  moifture.— >Hcat  drieth  bodia 

to  above  20  inches  long,  and  about  four  broad;  that  do  eaflly  exfpire,  as  parchment,  leaves, ruc'i* 

the  infide  bein^^  full  of  finall  white  ftringy  fila-  clay,  If^c  and  fo  doth  time  or  age  flr^,asin*J« 

ments,  fidl  of  alternate  protuberant  knobs,  the  fame  bcxlies^  4^f .  Bacon* i  Natural  IMorj. 

finalleit  of  thefe  refembling  a  fringe  of  coarfe  AKEGA,  a  town  in  Portugueie  Eltremadora. 

white  thread  knotted :  thefe  are  very  numerous,  AIIEGNO,  i.  diftriA  of  Corfica. 

and  take  their  rife  from  larger  footftalks;  and  ARE  G  ON,  an  old  officinal  ointment, 

thefe  footflalks  likewife  are  all  united  to  different  AKEKFA,  a  port  town  of  the  Red  Sri, ;; 

parts  of  the  large  parent  ftalk  of  all.    As  this  miles  from  Suaquem.    It  is  large  and  well  foit^ 

hulky  fpatha  is  opened  while  thus  young,  the  fa-  ed,  and  has  an  ifland  in  the  entrance  of  the  pN^> 

rinaceous  yellow  feed  in  embryo,  refembling  fine  about  200  paces  in  diameter. 

&W  duft,  is  very  plentifully  difperfed  among  thefe  ARE  LAS,     )  or  Are  latum,  a  town  of  G^Ta 

ftringy  filaments,  which  anfw^er  the  ufe  of  apices  A  RELATE,  >  Narbonenfis,     fituated  on  the 

in  other  more  regular  flowers:  thefe  filaments  be-  Rhone,  denoting  a  town  on,  ort>eyond,  amai'&f 

ing  cleared  of  this  dull,  are  picklied,  and  eftcem-  according  tothe  particular  Situation  of  the^j^- 

ed  among  the  beft  pickles  either  in  the  Well  Ii>-  cr ;  called  Arelate  Sextanorum,  becaufe  it  bad  1 

dies  or  in  Europe.    But  if  this  fpatha  is  not  cut  colony  of  the  fixth  legion.    Aufonius  tiys  ibcrt 

down  and  opened  whilft  thus  young  v  if  it  be  fuf-  was  a  double  Arelas,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  ntcr, 

££red  to  continue  on  the  tree,  till  it  grows  ripe  and  joined  by  a  bridge.    That  on  the  left  i^  *i 

and  burfts ;  then  the  inclofed  part,  which  whilfb  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Conilantine.  T> 

young  and  tender,  is  fit  for  pickling,  will  by  that  beriuii's  father  was  fent  by  Julius  Csfar,  ^ti-'^ 

time  have  acquired  an  additional  hardnefs,  be-  head  of  the  colony,  and  hence  the  appellation  J* 

come  foon  after  ligneous,  grow  bufliy,  confiding  iia  Paternay  as  appears  from  an  inicnptjon.  H 

of  very  many  fmall  leaves,  and  in  time  produce  a  was  the  favourite  place  of  the  Romans,  andp?-'* 

great  number  of  fmall  oval  thin  ihelled  nuts,  a-  ly  ornamented;  and  lience  caUed'GALLULA  R* 

bout  the   bignefs  of   unhuikcd*  coffee  berries:  ma.    It  is  now  called  Arles.     Long.  4*4>^ 

Thefe,  being  planted,  produce  young  caUuge  Lat.  43.  41  N. 

trees.    I'he  fockets  or  grooves,  formed  by  the  ARELATII,  a  town  in  Lancafhire,  near  ti« 

broad  part  of  the  footflalks  of  the  branches,  are  Dwldon,  oppofite  to  Milium  Cj^le. 

ufed  by  the  negroes  as  cradles  for  their  children.-  ARELEY,  or  Arnley,  %  Englifh  vfllagti;  ^i** 

On  tlie  inner  fide  of  the  very  young  footftalks  are  r.  in  CiicQiire,  near  Norwich  ;    ».  in  Slaffjri- 

tender  pellicles,   which  when  dried,   it  is  faid,  ihire,    near  Seifdon :   3.  in  Shropihire,  «ttr*J- 

make  a  writing  paper.    The  trunks  ferve  as  gut-  ing  a  mile  on  the  Severn, 

teringu;  the  pith  ^lakes  a  fort  of  fago;  and  the  Areley  kino's;    )  TWo  ▼Oliiges  in  WorcfJ- 

nuts  yield  oil  by  decoction.    In  the  pith  alfo,  af-  Are  ley  nether  ; )  tcriliire,  6  and  7  miksi 

ter  the  tices  are  felled,  there  breeds  a  kind  of  of  Bewdley. 

worms,  or  grubs,  which  are  eaten  and  eiloemcd  AREM,  or  al-arem,  [Arab,  a  dam  of  watrJ 

B  great  delicacy  by  tlie  French  of  Martinico,  St  a  vaft' mound  or  dam,  which  formed  a  ftup^ndn- 

Domingo,    and    the   adjacent   iflands.      Thefe  ous  refervoir  above  the  city  Saba,  whofc  rupt'-^ 

^-lys' Father  Labat,  are  about  two  inches  caufcd  an  inundation,  frimous  in  eaftcm  yni^cr-- 

<>f  the  thickncli  of  one's  finger;  the  (i.)  AREMB£RG,acountyof  Gcnnar)i'^/'[ 
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rlrclf  of  Weftphalia,  which  wan  credled  into  a  ARENARII,  in  antiquity, gladiators whocott- 

prinnpalfty  by  Maximilian  II.  in  favoiu*  of  John  batted  with  beads  in  the  arena,  or  amphitheatre. 

df  J  i^c,  Lord  of  Brabazon.  The  areharii  were  (laves  of  the  loweft  rank ;  and 

(}.)  Akemberg,  or)  the  cnpital  of  the  coun-  though  manumitted,  were  not  capable  of  being 

A;{£MBURG,         Jty,  (See  No.   i.)  feated  Roman  citisccns.    They  were  tlie  fame  with  the 

on  the  Are,  about  24  miles  S.  of  Cologne  and  de*  Bestiarii. 

fuid'M  by  a  caftle.  Long.  7.  3.  E.  Lat.  50.57.  N.  ARENARIUM,  in  ecclcfiaftical  writers,  a  cc- 

A  R  E  MORIC  A,orARMOKiCA,  [from  are  moer^  metry  or  b  u  rying-ground.     The  arcnaria  were 

Celt.  i.  f.  beyond  the  fca,]  a  part  of  Ciaul,  placed  properly  a  kind  of  pit^  or  caverns,  wherein  the 

by  Cjpfar  ard  Hirius,  between  the  Sequana  and  ancient  Chriftians  not  only  buried  their  dead,  but 

L'lrerg.  Pliny  Jays,  that  Aquitania  was  formerly  held  their  religious  afleaiblies  in  times  of  perfiN 

calltd  Arrffftica  \  but  in  this  he  is  fingular.    in  cution. 

thf*  lower  age,  Aimonca  was  confined  to  Brctagnc  *  ARENATION.  «.yi  [from  arenas  LaL  land.] 

ill  France.  Is  ufcd  by  fome  phyficians  for  a  fort  of  dry  batb^ 

ARCN,  a  fmall  town  of  Dorfet^iire,  on  the  when  the  patient  fits  with  his  feet  upon  hot  (and. 

coift ;  four  miles  £•  of  Wareham,  and  one  fiom  Did. 

Tool  Biy.  ARENDONK,  a  town  near  Antwerp. 

n.)  ARENA*  in  anatomy,  [ar^na^  Lat,  Sand,]  *  ARENOSE.  oiij,  [from  arfna,  Lat.  Sandy.} 

pnvt]  bred  in  the  human  body.  61II  of  fand.  £>i3. 

2.'Arema,  in  antiquity,  a  place  where  the  ARENS,  or  Arensharde,  a  diftridt  of  Dcn-i 

jt'.iators  foiij^ht ;  fo  called  from  its1>eing  always  mark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  through  which 

friual  with  tand,  to  conceal  from  the  view  of  runs  the  famous  wall  called  Danneu  as kl,  which 

V\t  people  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  combat.    Nero  Gottric,  king  of  Denmark,  built  in  the  9th  cen^ 

i-*  M  to  have  ftrcwed  the  arena  with  gold  duft.  tury,  acroi&  the  country  from  Hollingfted  to  the 

5c.  Am F  H  IT KE  atr  E.  -Slcy>  (an  extent  of  46  miles)  as  a  defence  againffi 

I;.)  Arena,  in  architc^ie,  the  middle  pf  a  the  inroads  of  the  Saxons  and  Sclav! .  The  natives 

t<np!e,  comprehending  the  whole  fpace  between  of  Arens  were  the  iirft  in  the  country  who  profef* 

lik  anl«  and  the  extreme  wall  <rf  the  building.  fed  Chrillianity ;  and  their  church,  built  in  8»6> 

U-**  Akesa,  in  geogiaphy,  4  town  of  CalabrxR  was  often  dcmolilhed  by  the  idolaters. 

in  Njple^i.  (i.)  ARENSBERG,  a  county  of  Gcnnany,  in 

•ARENACEOUS.    a^J.  [arena^    Lat,  fand-]  Weftphalia. 

Sa^dy;  having  the  qualities  of  fand. — A  piece  of  (a.)  Arensberg,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany^ 

the  (lone  of  the  fame  mines,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  feated  on  a  hill  in  the  circle  of  Wedphalia,  upon 

colour,  an  arenaceoiu  friable  fubftance,  and  with  thp  nvcr  Roer.    Long.  8.  ao.  E.  Lat.  58. 15.  N. 

ixne  white  ^ar  mixod  xrith  it.    Woodward  am  ARENSBOURG,  >  an  epifoopal  RT\d  maritime 

hit!:.  ARENSBURG,     >  towTvof  Livonia  in  Sweden, 

ARENACUM,  \  one  of  the  4  towns  or  larger  feated  in  the  ifle  of  Ofcl,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Long. 

ARENACUS,   5  villages  in  the  illand  of  the  aa.^o.E.  Lat.  58*  J5.N. 

Bitau,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  2  Now  called  Arn-  ARENSHARDE.    See  Arkks. 

HUM,  in  Guelderland.  Long.  5.  ac.  E.  Lat.  5a.  ARENSWALDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

«•  N.  New  March  e  of  Brandenbui*g,  (bated  on  the  lake 

i^)ARENARfA,  in  botany,  Sawdwort:  A  Slauin,  on  tlK' frontiers  of  Pomeiania.   Long.  15. 

ftnus  of  the  decapdria  trigynia  clafs ;  and  in  the  3»»  E.  Lat.  5  ^  13.  N. 

e^tunl  method  ranking  under  the  aad  order,  Ca*  ARiiNTIM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Entre- 

r^'''>f>fih.    The  calyx  has  five  open  leaves ;  Xh/s  Duero-E-Minbo, 

P^uls  are  five,  and  entire ;  the  cajrfulc  is  unilocu-  *  ARENULOUS.  adj.  [from  arenuh^  Lat.  iand.] 

Ur,  and  contains  many  feed?.    Thrre  are  17  fpe-  Full  of  fmall  fand ;  gravelly. 

tic>,  only  7  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  AREOLA,  the  coloured  circle  around  the  nip^ 

I.   AiENARiA    Laricuolia,     Larch-leavtd  pie  of  the  brcafl.    See  Anatomy,  Index. 

i^dwort.  AREOMKTER.    See  Arjeometer. 

3»  Arcnaria  peploides,  iea  fandwort;  AREGFAGITES,  Athenian  judges,  membeni 

J' AiLENARiA  RVARA,  purple-flowercd  (and*  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.    See  Areqpagus,  § 

tt'rt;  '           •  i,4 — 7.    ' 

4.  At  fx  ARIA  s  AX  AT  iLis,  mountain  fandwort.  AREOPAGITIC,  belonging  to  tbe  court  q£ 

5*  Arenaria  si RPYLLNrOLiA,leafl  fandwort.  Areopagus. 

^•ArenaRiatcnu  1-fo  l  I  a  ,  fine-leaved  iand-  ( i .)  A  RE  OP  AGUS,  a  fovereign  tribunal  at  A« 

*^^«  thehs,  funous  for  the  jvftice  and  impartiality  of 

7  Ar  EN  ARIA  TJLiKERvts,plantayi-leavedland-  its  decrees,  to  which  the  gods  thentrfelves  are  iaid 

•'5tt.  to  have  fubmitted  their  differences'     The  court 

,  ni.)  Ar  FN  aria,  in  ornithology,  a  Hid  called  was  fituated  in  the  town,  on  a  rock  or  hill  oppo- 

^  Fnirliib  iht/anderlmgt  and  in  fome  places,  p^r-  fite  to  the  ciudel.    The  <word  fignifies  ftridlyi 

t:;u!ariy  in  Cornwall,  the  cunwUIet.    It  is  a  water  the  rock  of  Man. 

tnj,  of  the  long.leeeed,  and  open-footed  kind,  (2.)  Areopacus,  edifjcb,  &c.  of  thf.  The 
v4  r%  a  little  larger  "than  the  tnnga  minor,  or  fand  ecTifice  of  the  Areopagus  was  extremely  fimple ; 
p*pcr.^Thefe  birds  are  common  about  the  fea-  and  its  roof,  which  was  at  firft  of  the  rooft  cora- 
ls 're,  and  generally  fly  in  large  flocks.  mon  nuterials,  remained  in  that  ftate  till  the  time 

(1*1.)  Ar  EN  ARIA,  in  Vitnivius's  writings,  (and-  ofAuguftus.    This  we  learn  from  Vitnivius.    O* 

P^' ^  or  ground  out  of  which  fand  n  dug.  rcfte^  was  the  £rft  who  thought  of  embeliiihlDg  it. 
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ARE  (462)  ARE 

its  banc  av>d  its  difhonour.    Ifocratrs  draws  the  ftreet?,  the  pay  of  the  foMiers,  the  diUrr*. 

n  moft  beautifii]  and  flriking  pi<5turc  of  thofc  ve-  tion  of  the  public  money ;  in  a  word,  whirtT  r 

nerablc  and  aftonifhing  men,  and  the  order  and  intercfted  the  republic,  was  under  the  dirtitloii  »i 

harmony  which  flourifh  in  Athens  by  their  wife  the  Areopagus.    The  people  themfelves,  k^lcu 

adminiilration.    The  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  as  they  were  of  their  power,  did  nothing  wiih^Jt 

fays  that  author,  were  more  induflrious  to  pre-  confulting  this  aflembly,  and  fuC'ertd  it,  wit'tH..'! 

vent  crimes,  by  reprefenting  them .  in  an  odious  a  murmur,  to  amend  their  precipitate  dccrtt*. 

light,  than  to  eftablifh  modes  of  punifhment.     It  Yet  this  authority,  however  great  it  may  C^tr^ 

was  their  opinion,  that  the  enemies  of  the  (bate  was  fubjeft  to  the  laws;  by  them  rewaid?  «id 

wcrd  the  inftruments  defHned  by  the  gods  to  pu-  puniftiments  were  determined ;  and  thofc  retpci: 

nilh  the  wicked  ;  but  that  it  was  their  province  table  judges  gave  an  account  of  the  cxercifc  d 

to  correft  and  reform  public  and  private  manners,  their  truft  to  public  cenfors,  who  were  placed  be- 

They  were  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  condu^  of  tv.nxt'them  and  the  people,  to  prevent  the  ai:ii> 

all  the  citizens,  but  particularly  to  that  of  tfie  cracy  from  growing  too  powerfxil. 
youth.    They  well  knew  that  the  Im pet uofity  of        (7.)  Areopagus,   qjjalificatio^s  or  t«i 

juvenile  pafiion  gave  the  moft  violent  fhocks  to  mfmbers  of  the.    The  moft  important  quali- 

liealth  and  growing  virtue ;  that  it  was  the  duty  cations  were  required  in  thofc  wiw  entered  irt^ 

of  infpedors  of  education  to  foften  theaufterity  the  Areoi>agus.     Solon  made  a  law,   by  -vhdk 

of  moral  difcipline  with  innocent  pleafure ;  arid  they  who  had  not  been  archons  for  a  year  ftio^iil 

that  no  recreations  were  more  eligible  than  bodi-  not  be  admitted   members  of  the   Arro^ips 

ly  exercifes  which  enable  a  young  man  to  give  To  give  more  force  to  his  law,   he  fubit^tred 

3  good  education  its  full  play,  which  improve:  himfelf  to  it,   and  was  only  admitted  on  ti:^ 

healtbi  give  a  pleafurable  and  agreeable  vivacity,  title.    Tlus  was  but  the  firft  ftep ;  thofc  ar^cai 

and  even  fortify  the  mind.    The  fortunes  of  the  ihagiftrates,  after  having  given  law  to  the  n^ 

Athenians  were  too  uneoual  to  admit  the  fame  lie,   were  interrogated  on  their  admiriftratioi 

jnode  of  education  ;  and  Aerefore  the  youth  were  If  their  condud  was  found  irreproachable,  tl4 

trained  in  a  manner  firitaWe  to  the  rank  and  cir-  were  admitted  Ar'opagites  with  etilogium;  M 

cuinftanccs  of  their  rcfpeftive  families.    Thofe  of  the  fmalleft  m?fcotidu»5t  excluded  them  froni  !^ 

the  inforiorclaiTes  were  tauglit  agriculture  and  coni-  honour  for  ever.'    What  adminiftration  w«s  lA 

jnerce  ;  from  this  principle,  that  idlenefs  is  follow,  to  be  expeded  from  a  tribunal  fo  v-cll  compdc4l 


moral  evil,  they  thought  they  had  little  to  fear,  fence ;  and  fo  well  eftablifhed  was  their  upBi^ 

Exercifes  of  the  body,  fuch  as  horfemanfhip  and  tion  for  equity,  that  thofc  whom  they  ccr^t» 

hunting,  were  objerfs  of  education  to  the  youth  ned,  or  diunilTed  without  granting  their  pciiti«^ 

of  liberal  fortune. '  In  this  fage  diftributton,  their  never  complained  that  they  had  been  un  ofl^f 

^reat  aim  was  to  prevent  the  poof  from  commit-  treated. 

ting  crifnes,  and  to  facilitate  to  the  rich  theacqui-        (8.)  Areopagus,   sentences,   cprrvptioi 

fition  of  virtue.    Kot  -fatislied  with  having  efta-  and  decline  of  the.    Of  all  the  judgmntiJ 

blifhed  good  laws,  they  were  extremely  careful  to  the  Areopagus,  the  moft  famoiij*  one,  excc^flW 

fee  that  thiey'  were  obfer\'ed.    Witli  this  view,  that  of  Mars,  was  the  fenterce  which  they  v^-i 

they  had  divided  the  city  intp  quarters,  and  the  on  Oreftcs.    His  trial,  which  happened  und^  B^ 

country  into  cantons.    Thus  eveiT  thing  paflcd  mophoon  the  i  ith  kir.g  of  Athens,  in  .;75  of  iS* 

under  their  eyes ;  nothing  efcaped  them ;  they  Attic  sera,  owed  all  its  fame  to  a  rcmark^b  c  or- 

were  acquainted  with  the  private  conduft  of  every  ciimftance,  that  gave  rife  to  a  cuftom  which  wii 

citizen.    Thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  irre-  obfcrved  ever  afterwards.     Or.'ftes  had  ki^vd  Ml 

gularity  were  cited  before  the  magiftrates,  and  mother.    He  was  aCcufed  before  the  Arecp:^^ 

were  reprehended,  or  punilhed  10  proportion  to  and  cited  to  appear  in  that  court.     He  ^^^^ 

their  mifJemeanour.    The  fame  Areopagites  o-  have  loft  his  life  in  confeqnence  of  the  equal  ^ 

bliged  the  rich  to  relicA'c  the  poor.    T^cy  repref-  fion  of  the  votes,  had  not  Minerva,  moved  »t± 

icd  the  intemperance  of  the  youth  by  a  fevere  dtf-  -his  misfortunes,  declared  hcrfelf  for  thofe  ^ 

cipline.   Corruption  in  magiftrates  was  fupprefled  had  abfolved  him,  and  joined  her  fulfra^e  to  *^^ 

by  the  puniftiments  denounced  againft  it ;  and  the  Thus  Oreftes  was  faved.    In  veneratjon  to  \^* 

old  men,  at  the  fight  pf  the  employments  of  the  miracle,  the  Areopagites,  whenever  the  fu^pt* 

young,  felt  themfelves  animated  with  a  degree  of  were  equally  divided,  decided  in  favour  of  tbe^i- 

juvenile  vigour  and  aftivity.    Religion  came  like-  cufed,  by  granting  him  what  they  termed  tivA^' 

wife  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Areopagites.  0/  Mirwrva^'  Cephalus  and  Daedalus  were  cx^a- 

Hato  durft  never,  as  we  are  told  by  Juftin  Martyr,  demned  by  the  Areopagus  long  before  the  tircJ  ^ 

divulge  his  private  opinion  concerning  the  Deity.  Oreftes.    We  find  m  ancient  authors  Uxn^  dtc* 

He  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians  the  doctrine  fions  of  this  tribunal,  which  bear  the  ftn?r^ 

of  Mofes.     It  appeared  to  him  the  beft,  and  he  marks  of  juftice,-  though  their  objcds  are  rot 

embraced  it  with  ardour.    But  bis  dread  of  the  terefting.    We  ftiall  here  quote  an  anecdote  fn 

Areopagites,  who  were  attached  to  the  prevailing  Aulus  Gclliuit,  and"  Valerius  Maximus,  of  J  ^ 

fyftem,  wotild  not  permit  him  even  to  name  the  man  who  was  accufcd  of  having  poifoned  her  ^' 

author  of  fentiments  which  oppofed  the  common  band  and  her  fon.    She  was  taken  and  brcui: 

tradition.    The  public  edificcSf  the  ckamicis  of  before  Dolabclhy  who  was  then  pruconful  of  ^\^ 
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Brsmg  the  perfermanccy  he  remarked  the  itera-    lettle  in  the  nicmaftery  of  that  place :  tirhich  inti^ 

ts3n  of  the  words,  and  the  frequcqt  returns  of  vt,  tation  he  accepted ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  com^ 

RE,  MI,  FA,  SOL,  LA  :  he  obfcrved  likewiTe  a  pofed  a  tra^  on  mtific,  intitled  MUrol^gus^  t.  e.  a^ 

dii&ciilarity  betwt^  the  clofencfs  of  the  fyllable  ihort  difcourfe ;  which  he  dedicated  to  Theodald 

MI  and  the  broad  opfn.  (blind  of  fa,  which  he  btfliop  of  Arezzo.    Voffi us  fpeaks  of  another  mu-* 

thou;;ht  could  not  fsjl  td  imprefs  upon  the  nfiind  fical  treatife  written  by  him,  and  dedicated  to  the 

4  lifting  idea  of  theif  congruity  ;  and  immediately  £une  perfon.   Moft  authors  who  mention*  GiHdo, 

CDDceircd  a  thought  of  applying  thefe  (ix  (yllables  4^ak  of  the  Micrologtts  as  cbiitaiAhig  the  fum'  or 

to  pcrfed  an  improven^nt.dther  tb<n  a^ually  his  dodtritie:  biA  it  is  in  2  fmaU  trtd*,  intitled 

nude  by  him,  or  under  conffderation,  viz.  that  Argmnentum  novi  CaniuJ  inveniendi^  that  his  d««' 

Of  couverting  the  ancient  teti-aehords  into  hexa-  daratioo  of  his  ufe  of  the  fyllables,  with  their  fe' 

chords.   Struck  with  the  difcoyery,  he  retired  to  Veral  omtatioas,  and  in  flibrt  hk  vt4iole  dodiiaef 

hi^  ftudy  ;  and  having  perfe6)^ed  his  fyftem*,  he  oi/oImj/atiMf  is  to  be  found.    This  tn£t  maketf 

commumctfted  tt  to  the  brethrtfnf  of  his  own  mo-  part  of^an  epiftle  tof  an  intimate  friend  of  Gmdo. 

,  firom  whom 

I,  which  in  tli 

undoubtedly ,  ^--  ,-    r ,.— -^^  •^-^^-  ^ 

isterdt,  howevef ,  with  the  abbot^  and  his  em-  any  other  tra6^  is  not  ea^  to  detenninc.   It  no* 

ploymeot  h  the  chapel,- gave  hiqr  an  opportunity  where  appears  that  any  or  his  woHur  y^&t  ett^ 

of  trying  the  eflkacy  of  tus  method  on  the  boys  pHnted,  except  that  Bai-onius,  in  hlk  AnriaUs  4^- 

who  wtre  traiuHig  up  for  the  choral  fervice,  and  el^afimi  t<fnuxi.p,  73,  has  given  at  length  the 

it  eicecded  his  moft  ianguine  6xpedUtioh.    ^  To  epiftle  from  him  to  his  fHend  I^haet  of  Pompd&^ 

tiu:  ftdtmratioa  of  aH,  £iys  cardinal  BaroniUs,  a  and  that  to  Theodald  bifhop'  of  AreitzOf  prefixed 

koy  thereby  learnt,  in  a  fe\^  months,  what  no*  to  th«f  Micrologus  {  and  yet  the  wntcrtf  oh  mu1!e 

sun,  though  of  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  fpeak  of  the  Micrologus  as  a  bobk  in  the  hands  of 

ttuin  in  icveral  years."   The  fame  of  Guido's  fn-  every  one.    Martini  dtes  firveral  ntenufcripts  of 

tnticm  foon  fpfead  abroad,  and  his  itaethod  of  Guido  \  viz.  two  in  the  Ambrofian  libriry  at  Mi-* 

iaftrudion  *aa-*  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  other  Ian,  the,oue  written  aboitt  the  iz  century,  the  o- 

iountrirs.    Kn-cher  fays,  that  HemMBnus  btlhop  thcr  lefk  ancient ;  another  among  tlTe  archives  of 

tf  HambuT^f  and  Elvuicus  bifhop  of  OfhaWurg,  the  chapter  of  Pjftqja,  a  city  in  Tttfcany  ;  anc)  a 

Hide  ule  of  it ;  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Hiftoire  third'  in  the  Mediceo-Laurentiaiio  Itbi^  at  Fkw 

hiitrain  ic  la  Franetfthstt  it  wa^  received  in  that  rence,  of  the  rjth  century :  thefe  afre  clearly  co- 

oountry,  and  Uugbt  in  all  the  monafteries  in"  fhe  pijes  of  tfarMicrologuSk    Of  U16  €piile  to  Michael, 

kicpdcMn.    It  is  certain  that  the  vepatatiot  of  his  >vith  the  Ar^wnentum  nevi  Oznt&Sf  he  mentions  on>' 

pat  ikiU  hi  mu&c  had  excited  in  the  pope  a  de-  Ivoiie,  which  h^  iiiys  isfomiewhes^at  Ratifbon.   Of 

Bt  to  fte  him ;  of  which,  and  of  his*  going  to^  the  feveral  tra^s  abovementioned,  the  laft  extept* 

^iifu  for  that  purpofe,  and  tl^e  reception  he  met  ed,  a  manuscript  is  extant  in  the  library  of  Bafiol 

vttk  fr<Hn  the  pontiff,  he  himfelf  has  ^ven  a  cir-  college  in  Oxford,    ^ver^  fi^gments  of  the  two 

omfbutiai  account.    It  ieems  that  John  XX.  or,  firft,  in  0R9  Volume,  are  alfi>  among  the  Harie^ai^ 

^•ibah:  writers  ftile  hinv  the  XlX.  pope  of  that  manufcripts  now  in  the  BritiA  Mufeunr  N^  31^  S 

^vnci  having  heaixi  of  the  &me  of  Guido',  and  but  for  much  mutilated,  that  they  affsni  but  fb'all 

^ng  to  fee  hint,  fent  three  meili*ngcrs  to  invife  £ilisfadtioA'  tor  a  cudoas  hi^rer. 

vffl  to  Rome ;  upon  their  arrival,  it  was  refolved  (3.)  A»ETnf ,  Leonard,  one  cX  tic  moft  l^arn- 

^'  the  brethren  of  the  monaftery,.  that  he  fhould  ed  mcrt  of  the  r5th  century,  was  fecretary  to  the 

K  attended  by  Grimaldo  the  abbot,  and  Peter  republic  of  Florence,  and  tranflated  from  the 

^  chief  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  Greiekinto  Latin  fome  of  Plutarch 't  Lives,  and  An« 

^'iviag  at  Rome,  he  was  received  witii  |r«at  ftotle's  Ethics:  he alfo compo£ed  3  books  of  the 

•^<loeQ.    The  popile  had  fcveral  conVerfiitions  Punic  war^  a*  a  fbpplemcnt  to  thofe  wanting  ia 

v^th  bim,  in  which  he  interrogated  him  as  tor  his  Livy ;,  the  hiltory  0/  the  trabfa^om  m  Italy  du<* 

«|ovIed^  k  mufic  \  and  Upon  fight  of  an  anti-  ring  his  time  f  that  of  ancient  Greece ;  that  of  the 

pwoary  which  Gtiido  had  broUgbt  wi€h  him,  Goths ;  that  of  the  repubUo  of  Florence;  and  ma** 

^ked  with  the  fyUables  agreeable  to  his  new  m-  ny  other  books.    He  died  in  1443,  aged  74. 

^OQ,  the  pc^  looked  on  it  as  a  kind  of  pro-  (4O  Arctin,  Peter,  a  native  of  Axezzo,  wh(y 

^;  and  nuiinating  on  the  do<ftrine&  delivered  Mved  in  the  »6th  century.   He  was  femoua  ibr  hit 

ji  Guido,  would  not  ftir  from  his  iieat  till  he  had  fatiricai  writings ;  and  was  fb  bold  as  t»  carry  Ms 

{^^^  pcrfedly  to  fiog  olT  a  vevfe  :  upon  Mrhioh  inve^Ves  even  againft  fbvereigns,  and  thus  got ' 

^(icdared,  that  he  could  not  Jiave  balieved  the  the  tille  of  the  Sctmrge  cf  Princes.    Frauds  I.  the 

^^  of  the  m«thod,  if  he  bad  not  been  convin;-  Empetor  Charies  V.  moft  of  the  priacts  of  Italy» 

^  by  the  experiment  he'  had  him&lf  made  of  iL  ieveral  cardinals^  and  maay  afoblcmctti  courted 

Tqc  pope  would  have  detained  htm  aa  Rome;  his  fricndiAip  by  prefents,  either  becaofe  thef 

but  bbouring  under  a  bodify  di&rder,  aind  fearing  liked  his  compofitions,  or  perhaps  from  an  appw. 

^mrf  to  his  health  from  the  ailr  of  the  place,  beniiofi  •f  feilingf  under  tte  lalh  of  Ida  &txrer  A. 

^  the  beats  of  the  fummev,  then  approaching,  retin  became  thereupon  fo  infblent,  that  he  is  faid 

^uulold^  tbat  city  upon  a.  prooiiie  to  revlit  it,  to  have  got  a'lncdsl  flmck,  on  one  fide  of  which 

^explain  to  his  holinefs  the  principles  of  bis  he  is  reprefrnted  with  Ibefe  words,  il  divino 

"^lyficau    On  his  return  hocMwards,  he  mado  ARETiNOf'  and  on  the  reserfc,  fitting  upon  a 

^m.  to  the  abbot  of  Pompoia,  a  town  in  th«  Unrobe,,  tvodviag^  the  pfefenCa  of  princes^  with 

^^^J^^"^^  ^"^  ^M  aiuaottsthalheihottld  theft  words,  t  ?ikiiicipi  rxxtvTATt  da  porobr. 


A  R  «         (  466'  ^  it  It  e 

Aiitifl'A'NO  I L  8ER viDOR  LORO.    SoTDC  imagine  *  AROAL.  »•  /I  Hud  ieca  fti(^ag  to  tk  fidS 

Chat  be  gave  himfelf  the  title  of  Divine^  fignifytng  of  wine  vefielS}  more  commoiriy  cilled  tartr. 

I^ierebf  that  be  performed  the  fondtions  of  a  god  I>i3, 

0piQn' earth,  by  the  thunderbolts  vrith  which  he  ARGAN,  a  town  of  NewCaftile. 

ftntck  the  heaaa  of  the  highefit  perfonagcs.    He  ARGANIL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Bein. 

0ied  to  boaft,  that  his  lampoons*  did  more  fervice  ARGATH£LIA,  the  ancient  name  of  A&cyl!« 

to  the  world  than  ferroons;  and  it  was 'laid  of  ARG£A,dr}in  Roman  antiquity,*  30  humaa 

.t^im,  that  he  had  fubjefted  more  princes  by  bis  ARG£I,       5  figures,  m«le  oH  nfties,  throvii 

^cn  that)  the  greateft  Heroes  had  ever  done  b^  annually  by  the  pnefts  or  veftals  into  the  TiKr, 

ilAsir.arm^.    Aretin,  however^  wrote  many  irreh-  on  the  day  cf  the  idesT>f  May.    Plutarch,  in  his 

gious  and  obfcene  pieces ;  fuch  are  hiS  dialogues,  Roman  Q^uefHons,  inquires  why  they  were  calltd' 

failed  Ragionamcntu    There  is  likewifc  imputed  Argea,    TworeaCons  are  affigned;  viz.  z.  Tbt 

to  him  another  very  obfcene'perfbrmance,  De  om"  Hit  barbarous  nation  who  hrft  mhabited  their 

nilni4  Veneris  fchematibw,     ^  It  was  about  the  parts,  caft  all  the  Greeks  they  could  naett  with  ira 

^ear  1315  (layr-Mr  CiieviHier»)'tbat  Julio  Roma*  the  Tiber:  for  Argians  Was  a  -common  oamt tbr 

ito,  the  moft  famous  painter  of  Italy^  inftigated-  all  Grecians ;  but,  that  Hcrcuks  perfoadcd  thcin 

l^y  the  enemy  of  the  (alvation  of  man  kind,  invent-  to  quit  fo  inhuman  a  praAice,  and  to  purse  tbera« 

ed  drawings  to  engtave  20  plates:  the  fubje^s  art  ft}\TS  of  the  crime,  by  inftituttng  this  rolerociry. 

^  immodeft  that  I  dare  not  name  them.    Pieter  %,  That  Evander*  an  Airadian,  and  a  fwom  ecc- 

Aretin  compofed  fonnets  for  each  figure.   George  my  of  the  Argians,  tp  perpetuate  that  enmity  '0 

yafari,  who  relates  this  in  his  Lives  of  the  Pain-  his  pofteHty,  ordered  the  figures  of  Argiaos  to  dc 

ters,  iays,  he  does  not  know  which  would  be  the  thus  c^ft  into  the  rivet* 

greateft  impurity,  to  caft  one's  eyes  upon  the  ARG£IA,  or  Argolis,  a  diftrid  of  Pelopoo- 

^wings  of  Julio,  or  to  dip  into  the  verfes  of  A***  nefus,  fituated  between  Arcadia  on  the  W.  t^ 

rj^tin.''    Some  iay  that  Aretin  changed  his  liber-  Egean  Sea  on  th^£.  Laconta,  and  the  Sinus  ^• 

tine  principles;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  iar  golicus  on  the  S.  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  aid 

certain  that-he  compoied  feveral  devotional  pieces,  the  Sinus  Saronicus  on  the  N^  A>  called  from  h> 

He  wrote  a  Paraphnifet>n  the  penitential  Pialms ;  gos,  the  capitsd ;  now  Romania  di  MTea» 

miotheron  Genefis;  with  the  fives  of  the  Virgin  ARGEII,  or  Argivi,  (as 'the  Romans  cafitd 

l^ary,  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  St  Thomas  A-  them,)  the  Ar  gives,  inhahitanls  of  Aigeu.-* 

quinas.    He  was  alfo  authtM*  of  fome  comedies.  They  were  a  colony  who'  mfgraCielS,  it  is  ^ 

He  died  in  15569  about  65  years  old.  from  £gypt,  under  the  command  of  Inachus.- 

,  AR£TIUM,  in  andcnt  geography,  one  of  the  Pdemon  and  Ptolemy  Mendefius,  andent  Gntt 

z»  cities  of  old  £truria.    See  Arexzo.  writers,  inform  us,  that  Inachus  was  coateispoc* 

}  AR£TOLOGI,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  philolb-  ary  with  Axhofis,  who  demoHihed  Avaris,  and  a» 

phm,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic  or  Stoic  tribe,  who,  pdled  the  fhepherds  out  of  Egypt.     If.  wi-J^ 

paving  no  (chool  or  difdples  of  their  own,  haunt-  fome  learned  cbronologcrs,  we  fuppofe  Inichuitn 

fd  the  tables  of  great  men,  aud  entertained  them  have  begun  to  reform  the  ArgiVes,  A.  A.C.  \%^^ 

V>  theirbanquets  with  difputations  on  virtue,  vice,  and  to  have  died  A.  A.  d  1868,  hr  muft  bac 

^d  other  popular  topics.    Thefe  are  fometimes  been  co-eval  with  Amofis,  who  reignai  Ln  Urp^r 

alfo  denpniinated  Circviatorts  Phiiofopbu    in  this  Egypt,  15  years  before  the  expulfion  of  the  ik> 

lenfe,  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Grtek  mf^k^  hercU,  ami  xo  years  after  that  event,  whkfa  hi^ 

nwtuet  and  a.m^,  eli/iour/et    Some  authors  de*-  p«ned  A.  A*  C.  1806.    Inachus  was  ftyled  th- 

vIve  it  from  «^>f ,  gratm^  *^  agreeable ;"  and  de-  Sm  of  the  Oesm^  becaufe  of  his  unknown  origi , 

ftne '  Aretclogi,  perfons  who  ftrive  to  entertain  or  becaule  he  had  come  by  iea  into  Greece.  ^- 

dieir  audience  with  jokes  and  pkafant  tales;  which  fore  his  arrival,  the  inhabitants  were  rode  rJ 

]|ideed  fe^ms  the  more  tiatural  explication.  barbarous.    Thefe  he  united  and  civilized,  :rJ 

.  *  ARE TOLGGY*  n.f*  [from  «f»Tii,  virtue,  and  inftrudted  m  various  arts.    His  fon  Pioroneus  h- 

ityw,  to  di&our&.]    That  pait  of  moral-  philofo-  ftituted  the  laws  of  government ;  and,  on  that  a  • 

Sfhy  which  treats  of  virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  count,  has  been^called  the  firfi  king  of  An^syX'!< 

Oxeans  of  auiving  at  it.  DiB.  Jir/t  of  metiy  and  the  father  of  morteUt*    The  n- 

AREY-^CIC,  a  vUlage  in  Wefbnoreland,  near  mily  of  Inachus,  after  having  kept  poffeffion  <i 

Cowburrow' park  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  the  throne  347  years,  were  expelled  by  Dao2°^ 

AR£2>ZO,  anciently  Arbtium,  a  city  of  lU-  who  arrived,  A.  A.  C  1509^  with  a  cciony  to 

ly,  in  Tufcatry,  feated  in  tfaeterritory  of  Florence,  Canaan.    Acrifios,  the  hiSk  king  of  Aigosi  ^^ 

on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  a  A.  A.  C.  13x3;  and  was  fuccenled  by  Petin^ 

fruitful  plain,  17  m.  fronii  GitU-  di  Caftella,  and  his  grandfon,  who  transferred  the  feat  of  got?fnv 

f^ing  between  it  and  Florence.    It  is  an  ancient  ment  to  Mycene,  544  years  from  the  firit  yrarcr 

city,  and  a  biihop's  fee ;  iuad  was  famous  for  a'  Inachus,  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops  IL  kin^  of  ^' 

kuid  of  earthen  ware  much  efteemed  by  the  R<^  thens  aiKl  about  the  time  when  F^ops  the  fon  ci 

Oians.    It  was  greatljr  fallen  U>  decay  when  CoT-  Tantalifs  Idng  of  Phrygia,  having  hten  cmnpeli- 

ipu  de.Medicis  took  it  under  his  prote^on;  fince  ed  by  llus,  to  leave  his  mtiv^  country,  cani«  >> 

^  ^hicb  it  has  been  recovering  graduaHy.    It  was  to  Greece,  with  great  wealth,  and  acoaimi  ^^• 

the  Uirth  place  x>f  MecsBiias.  Long,  isi^  a.  £.  Lat.  preme  power  bi  the  region  afterwaids  caiioi  by 

43. 17.  N*  his  name.  In  the  37th'yearbf  EoryAbeus,  grand- 

^  ARF,  afrJiid.  Chaucer.  fon  of  Perfeus,  the  Ai^onautic  expedidon  hap- 

^  AKOA,  a  river  of  Spain,  wludi- waters  Na-  pencd.  A.  A.  C.7«S4;    This  anju*  and  tyriore- 

vaife,  and^iaU^  iao^thc  £bro.  .    .         ...  cal^gince  had  affittncd  to-Htettics  to  nib;  ^^ 

ike 


A^  *   O             (    467^   J^  A^   It  a 

^tr  ihe^A  of  that  herot  he  banKhcd  all  his  vpi^ht  of  i.  fertile  plan,  on  the  banks  ysi  tb6 

children.    Thefe  were  the  Heraclids  who  fled,  to  Ome.    it  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  \ry  com^^ 

Athcn»  for  pfotedtion,  and  who  returned  to  Pelo-  fine  linen»  lawnsy  gauze$>  hats,  leather,'  ftc.    It 

tsmorfus,  40  years  after  the  deftrudUon  of  Troy,  is  fituated  la  miles  N.  W.  of  See«>  and  izo  W> 

Jo  the  reigQ  of  Aj^memnon,   the  Trojan  war  of  Paris.    Long.  e.  5.  £.  Lat«  48.  54.  N. 

cununeccfd;  and  it  waa  carried  op  with  vigour,  ARGENT  ANGINA,  the  filver  qninfe^;  a  dtft 

&^m%  the  fpace  of  ten  years.    In  A.  A.  C.  11849  ^^^  ^o  which  a  lawyer  is  liable,  when,  being  feed 

Troy  was  taken,  and  the  war  was  concluded*—  by  both  parties,  he  pretends,  while  pleading  a^ 

fcirccly  ^ad  the  Grecians  iettled  in  their  own  the  bar,  to-be  fuddenly  tajien  ill,  in  order  to  fft- 

couDtiy,  after  their  return  from  this  dangerous  vour  his  client's  opponent. 

cip«dition,  when  Ihe  pofterity  of  Hercules  inva-  '    (z.)  ARGENTARIA,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul| 

ocd  Pdopoonefua,  took  poflliiion  qf  it,  and  divi*  fuppoCed  to  have  been  Qtuated  whipre  CoL»iaik 

<)cd  it  among  themfcives.    Here  the  kingdom  of  now  fland^.    It  is  remarkable  for  a  great  vidory 

Mycenz  eiidcd«  and  that  of  Sparta  .waa  cftabliib-  f'^cd  by  the  emptor  Gratian  over  the  I<entien<« 

Id  on  its  mins.    See  Sparta.  les,  in  May,  A.  D.  378.    The  Romaiis  beiiig  but 

ARGEMA,  or  >  in  medicine,  an  ulcer  about  few  in  number,  were  at  firft  overpowered,  and  o<* 

ARGEMON,   3  the  ir'u  of  the  eye,  compre-  bliged  to  give  ground ;  but  foon  returning  to  tho 

kndiag  part  of  the  white,  and  part  -alio  of  the  chaiage,  they  gained  in  the  end  a  complete  vido* 

hlack.    The  argemon  appears  of  a  red  colour,  on  ry ;  30,000  barbarians,  with  their  king  Triarius 

theoutfide  of  the  iriti  and  white  within  it.  When  being  killed  oh  the  Ipot;  and  all  the  rdk,  excepi 

iriprcads  far,  .and  eats  deep,  it.fomctimes  occa^  50Q0,  taken  prifoncis, 

Ions  the  uvea  to  £UI.  n(2.)  A&oentaria  cketa,  filver  chalk,  inna« 

ARG£MON£,  pkicjklv  porrv:  A  genus  of  tural  hiftory,  a  very  beautiful  earth,  of  a  lootg 

thf  n-.onogynla  order,  belonging  to  the  pqlyandria  frtaUe  texture,  and  X)erfe6tly  whi(c.     It  is  not 

claTs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranlc-  properly «a  chalk,  but  a  fpecies.^f  tripcla  ;  dug  in 

blunder  the  t7th  order,  Rhaeadea;.    The  cord-  Prudia,  and  is  much  eltcemed  for  cleanhig  plate. 

h.  conftfts  of  Qx  petals ;  the  calyx  is  triphyllous :  4t  has  alio  been  found  in  France,  and  (»  late  in 

and  the  capfule^  ia  femivadved.     Of  this  geous  Ireland.    The  fpecies  dug  in  Mantua,  is  much  lU 

Ihce  are  3  (pedes,  which  are  common  in  mafiy  fed  by  painters,  and  at  Rope  .is  vujgarly  caUe4 

f  ini  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  called  by  the  Spa»  gejfo.                              ' 

nuras  the  dewi's^gt  but  they  are  of  no  |ife,  and  (i.)  ARG£NTARIUS,  In  eWil  law,  one  who 

ba\e  lery  little  beauty.  Adorned  military  arms  wnth  iitver  or  gold. 

ARGEMONION,  in  botany,  a  nam  given  bv  (2.)  Aroentarius,  in  Roman  antiquity,  « 

f 'Xe  of  the  late  Greek  writers,-  to  the  plant  cali-  money  changer  or  banker.    The  aigentarii  were 

pi/arcctaUaf  by  the  Other  writers  of  their  times,  monied  people,  who  made  a  profit  either  by  the 

AI\G£NC£S,  a  tqwn  of  France,  in  the  de-  changing,  or  lendiag  of  mone^  at  intereft.    Thqr 

^nmcnt  of  Calvados,  10  miles  £.  of  Caen,  feat-  iiad  their  taberiu^  of  oflices,  m  the  Forum  Roma- 

ol  on  the  Meance^  X^g.  o.  10.  W«  Lai..  49. 15.  N.  fium^  built  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquin  h 

(I.)  *  ARGKNT.  Majt  \iron\  argetttum^  Lat.  The  argentaiii  and  foeneratoretf  were  hated  for 

4''Vcr.]    I.  The  white  colour  ufed  in  the  coats  of  their  covetoufoefs  an<l  extortion* 

jfcutlcmen,  knights,  and  baronets,  fuppofed  tOibe  (3.)  Arqentarius,  in  writers  of  the  middle 

^  rtpiefentatioo  of  that  metal. —  4^,  an  officer  entruf(ed  with  the  cuftody  of  .mo- 

Rin<ildo  flings  ney.    In  this  fenfe  argftuarm  amounts  to  the 

As  fwtft  as  fiery  light'ning  kindled'  nevVf  'Umc  with  the  Greek  a^yufffykal^  and  our  tajbier^ 

ills  argtnt  eagle  with  her  iilver  wings  (a-)  Aroentarius  miles,  in  our  old  writers. 

In  field  of  azure,  fair  Brminia  knew.  Fair^k.  jio  cfiicer  43i  the  exchequer,  whofe  bufinels  it  was 

In  an  argent  field,  the  gbd  of  war  ,to  carry  up  the  bag  of  monev  from  the  lower  ex- 

Vir'as  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car.   Dryd*  vChequer.to  the  h^her^  in  order,to  its  being  cxa*" 

^  Silver;  bright  like  iilver.-^  .mined  or  told. 

Thofe  argmt  fields  ^lore  likely  habitants,  ARGlBNTARO,  Monte,  a  cape  and  promoo- 

Traoflated  iaints*  or  middle  Quints  hold,  -toiy  of  Italy,  on  the  .coaft  of  Tuicany,  la  milct 

Betwixt  th'an^elical  and  human  kind*    AOJtaa.  S.  of  Orbitdlo.   It  juts  out  into  the  fca  like  a  pi* 

Or  afk  of  yonder  argent  fiekla  above»  .HiniuU,  and  is  a  ufeful  land.mark. 

^^hy  Jove's  iateliites  are  lefs  than  Jove. .  J^efe.  ARG£NTATI  milites,   in  antiquity,   and 

(lO  Argent,  in  heraldry,  by  itf<^,  is  ufed  to  v mentioned  .by  livy,  {/i^.  vL)  are  diftinguiihed 

i((tufypUTfty,  innocence,  beauty,  and  gentlenefs;  Irom  auratiu     Aquinas  fuppofes  theie  to  have 

'^t  according  taO.  Leighi  it  figiiifiet»  ^hen  com*  .been  finular  to  the  ajgyrafpides  and  chryialpidet; 

P^ndt-d  with  but  the  defcripUona  do  not  quadrate.    Livy  only 

Azure,     —  Courtefy;    Sable,    *- jReligion;  -reprdents  the  ax^entati  aa  clothed  in  white  linen 

CulcB,     .^  Boldnefs;                and  xoatt. 

Puipuie,  —  Favour;       Vert,     —  Virtue.  •  ARGENTATION.  n./.  [itcmargtntum^latu 

AKG£NTA,  a  river  of  Albania.  £lver.]    An  overlaying  with  iilver.  DiQ, 

AaO£MTAC,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  de-  ARG£K TEUIL,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 

P^f^Qicnt  of  Upper  Vienne,  feated  on  the  Dor-  featcd  on  the  Seine,  five  miles  N.  W.  of  Paiis.— - 

«^BCf  15  miles  S.  £.  of  Tulles,  and  45  N.  W.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  with  fine  vineyards.    In 

«t  Aimiiac.    Xxmg.  «•  3.  £.  Lat.  45.  5.  N.  the  environs  are  quarries  of  ftucco.    In  the  d>de- 

AKG£NTAN,  a  towa  of  France,  in  the  de-  vant  JBeoedij^e  priory,  they  pretend  t«  have  the 

)9*iinient  of  Omcy  featcd  on  an  eminence^  in  the  .                      .   J^  n^  a                       Jieamki^ 


ARO  (    4§^    )  ARO 

fnitt1e&  coat  of  Chflft.    Lopg.  ;t.  iS.  £.  Lat.  4lti  Gennan^   -^'TfT'  Straffhij  of  Strater^  «  itnfiifi* 

|a.  N.  rdaas  for  tniriScrs,^?  Jrom  the  mafauding  partk? 

ARGENTEUM  OS,  in  natural  hiftory.    See  of  the  gatriibnsthat  infefted  the  roads,  fttsnoir 

Os  ARCCNTFS7M.  <         ..  cabled  j/r^j/^tflri^,  ond  is Comprehended  b  tiv df- 

ARG£NT1C0MUS,  among  ancient  aftrolo-  partment  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  being  featcd  oa 

gem,  denotes  a  kind  of  filver  haified  comet,  of  therivukt  HI,  "ilear  the  Rhine.    SeeSTRAsiURC. 

uncooamon  lulbe,  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  Jx>ng.  7. 15.  £.  Lat.  48.  38.-S. 

freat  changes  in  the  planetary  fyftem;^  -  ARGENTUM.    SecSiLvEn. 

ARG£KTIERA»  or  ^a   (thall   ifland  in  the       Argeittum  Ai.bum,  inouroldcuftainsriW 

(x.)  ARGENTIERE,  )       Ardiipehgo^  near  coiA,  or  pieces  of  bullion  that  anciciftlypaffcd  for 

l4iloy  fd  named  froin  its  filver  mines.    It  is  about  lAoney.  '  'By  Doomiday  ienure,  ibmc  rents  to  \k 

t^ttikXti  in  circumference,' full  of  barren  moun-  king  were*  paid  in  argento  albfrj  common  fihcr 

t^ns,  producing  nothing  but  barley,  cotton,  iind  pieces  of  monc^ :  other  rents  in  4{hrii  t.-rfs  rtfrn- 

a  few  grapes,  Qt  only  for  eating.   The  barley  and  /atiif  in  metal  of  full  weight*  and  puhty :  in  the 

Cotton  itt  Town' round  the  only  'village  in  the  next  age,  that  rcRi  Which  wa<t  fV^id  in  money,  wai 

ifland.   'The  Iddies  are  handfome,  have- no  other  called  klaneb  fianfif  SLndihemcrdntai^urmt; 

employment  but  lAakittg  cotton  ftockingsy  and  and  what  was  paid  in  provifions,  was  tensed 

talteupwi^  the  iailors  who  piut  into  the- port^—  ^latkmtHl/  ' 

The  men  all  frequent  the  fea,  and  in  time  become       ArgenItum  Dei,  God's  PENKr,  anciently  U* 

|;ood-pi)ot8«    They  hdve  little  reli^on,  ^are  venr  nified  earne(Htnoney»  or  money  given  to  bind  1 

Ignorant,  and  of  bad  morabJ-  Jullice^  is  ailminc-  bargain ;  in  fomc  places,  called  eriej^  or  orles^  rt! 

ftered  b¥  an  itrnerant  cadi,  who  i^'  ibmetimes  the  by  the  civilians  and  canonifls,  arrk^t,    Et  cfftt  k 

Ohiy  nimTuIman  in  the  whole  iQand.    It  produce!  pr^di&o  Henrico  trej  dcnarior  dt  argati  Da  frr 

theTfclRA  Cjmolia,  fo  highly  efteenyd  by  the  manihui*    -<  *  . 

Iincfeiits.    See  CntOLi^-.    Longi  13. 10.  E.  Lat;  '   Argrktum  MosAictJM,  or  )  a  mafs  conEf- 
36;5o;N.     ••        :  '-   -   »                      -     •  AaoE'iTum  Mu^ivum',       '  5  ing  of  fiker-bte. 

4  (9^)  Ar  GEN  TIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  flakes,  ufed  for  the  colouiing  of  );)lafter-f)prcs» 

department  of  Arde^he,  5*  miles  S.  W.  of  Aube**  and  for  other  purpofes,  as  t^inent.-  It  contift:  d 

tias»  and  17  W»o£  Viviert.    Long;  4.  ai,  £•  Lat.  an  amalgam  of  equal  parts  of  tirf,  bifmuth,  9«^ 

44.  30.  N.      .     ^    -  .  mercury.'  It  Is  to  be  mixed  with  white  of  ej$v 

ARGENTTL,  an  old  Englifh  name  for  the  plant  or  fpirit  varhiih,  and  then  lippKed  to  the  inteukd 

K,iXicd  pft^ier  An^hr^m  t  in  £ngli(h,  parfley  pi-  work,  which  is  afterwards  to  bebumi(hrd. 

<rt,  or 'parfley  break-ftone.    SeeArHANSs.  ^  Argentum- Vivum^  mercury  or  qiriclditTe. 

(L).  ARGENTINAy  in  botany,  a  medicinal  See  Mercury,  and  Chemistry,  Inmx. 

plant,  nearly  refembling  cinquefbdy  of  fomc  ufc  *   AKGESTES,  is  «fed  by  Vitnivius  for  the^iii 

lit  at  cooler- and  aAnngent.v  ;.  •  m    .     .  which  blows-from  tfiat  quarter  of  the  bori7rOi 

(11.)  ARO£ifT^«»A,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  which  is  75^'from-the  fouth,  and  weftward.  ^ 

flfhes  belongiftg'to  ;.thie  order  of  abdominalesd-^  dolus  ufea  the  term  to  .denote  the  wind  whtck 

The  generic  charaders  *  are  thefe :  The  teeth  arc  blows  at  *^*  30'  from  the  weft  towards  the  norti. 

in  the  tongue^  as  weK  as  the  jaws ;  the  branchio-  coinciding  with  t^at  which  fe  commonly  caflei 

liege  membrane  has  eiglit  radii t>r  rays;  the  anus  vMf^nwithtft>^ft^    >...«•• 
is  near  the  tail;  and  the  be])y  iins  confift  of  many        ARGETENAJl,  in  aihonomy,  a  ftsr  of  ibe 

rays.  .  Tbens^lure!t»ro  Ijpcocs  of  aii^entina,  viz..  -  fourth  magnitude^  in  the  fletiire  of  the  conftdb- 

J.  Argentina  CAROLINA  has  hkc^viiez5'ra>«  tiop  Eridanus.    •     :      •'   .  •         ' 
in  thf  fin-near  the  anus ;  the  tail  is  forked,  and        ARGHOLME»  a  village  in  Lsccaibire,  aes* 

the  laU^  lines'are  (li^ght    k  iobabiU  the  frefli  CartmR  ,  ^  K-  .  ^   *       ... 

waters  of  Carolina.  \  • '  •-  *     ',     i  ARGIA,  in  the  mythol^y,  t.  the  wifeofl'u* 

»  a.  AR^£KTmA-s?HYRANA  has  \$  raya  in  the  chus,  and  mother  of  lo,  or  liisr  sii  the  daogiitr 

fin  at  the  anus ;  the.  air  bladder  of  this  fpecies  is  of  Adraftus,  wife  of  Polynides^  and  mother  < 

^conical  ou  both  tides,  and  (hines  like  filver :  folic  Therfander;  one  *of  tfaf  Epigoni :  j.  the  mot^' 

pearls  are  fometimes  made  of  it.    .  ),  of  Argus,  the  carpenter  oft^  fhip  Arga 

-  J  ()1I.>  Aap^NTiNAt.  See  AaoENTORA.  u  Arg^a  AMrHiLOCHVs*    See  Arcos  Anph»- 

ARGENTINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dc-    lochktvm.    >^*       .      >      .*      ^- 

panment  of  Moat  Blanc<     v  .  ^  (i.)  ARGIL,iaonuthology.arpeciesofajt!(i. 

I  ARGE]^fTXNUS,/a.  deity  worfhipped  bv  the  See  ARD&i»  ir  fl.  4a....,     - 
ancients,  as  thegod  of  filver  coin;  as  Aiculanua,     ^ :(«.)  *  Aiuoii;;  n;/  [tffVf/Ai,Lat.]  ]Mter*sday; 

whom  they  madcvbis  fether,  was  the  god^if  brafs  r  fit  fbft  kindof  eavthfOr  whkih>ve0eb  are  m^- 
money,  which  wa«  in-ufe  before  filver.  •            .       .  (3.)  Aroil,  or )  ;„  „^,.,;^i  vxt^-^  e^rr  \s 
V.  ARGENTON,  *  townot  FxRnce,  in  the  de-       ARGILEa!  .  ^y  natural hiftory. Set Cu.. 

partment  of  the  ladre.    It  is  divided  into  two  bjr        *  ARGILLACEOUS.^*. [from ^/.] ChyfTf 

the  river  Gpeufe.    It  had  formeily/a  cAlUe;  but  it  jMUtaklng  ef-tho  nature  ofas^gil^}  confiAingof  ar- 

was  demoliihed  by.LewiaJClV.  .  Long,  z^  38.*£.  ^,  or  potter's  day*,  t  •      .  - 
lat.  46.36.. N.     .  ..  •  .  .  Argillackmis.  EARTHS,  fuch  as  ibiTD  vit^ 

:  mARGENTOR A.  *)  an  ancient  city  of  the  water  a  teoaceons  paftc,  or  foA:  itona ;  dxy  ^ 

/     ARGENTORATUM,  >iTriboc(;i^  called  alfo  hanl,  are  comxicd  by  Arong  coaion  m  the  09^ 

ARGENTORATUS,  >  Arglntina.    It  was  centrated  mineral  acids,  but  not  aaed  upon  sf 
onc'of  tlie  ^o  forts  built  by  Drufus  on.  the  Rhine,    moderate  digc^oa.   They  are  the  bafis  of  cw'n  • 
The  name  was  formed  uj  die  Romans  from  the     -    .  ^  .     «,  •      •  V* 
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mm,  Thcr  vitrify  vnth  iaits,  with  arfcnic,  with    bout  in  this  manner ;  but  as  foon  as  a  ftowri  rjfpH 


tilth  ;it  the  bottom.  Broftvn*!  Fultraf'  Erroun,  torn.    The  manner  of  their  void  r.jj  this  abundant 

AHGIPPA.    Sec  Aroos  Hifpium,  N**  1.  water,  when  they  would  rife  av^ain,  i'^  by  a  nunv- 

ARGIYES, )  the  people  of  Argcia,  See  ARCtii,  bet  of  holcfl|  6f  whkh  their  leg  =  are  *aj11.        ^    • 

ARGIVIy'   5  Alfo  a  name  for  the  Greeks  in  ge-  3.  Argosauta  ctmbium  K-k^  a  blunt  plaited 

ficral.  earina.    This  fpedes  is  very  fmall,  ^<i  is  found 

i.^  AROO,  in  fabolous  hiftory,  the  fhip,  ccle-  hi  the  Mediterrnnean. 

bntcd  by  the  poets,  wherein  the  Argonauts,  of  AUGOKAUTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the 

v^m  Jafon  was  the  chief,  failed  in  queit  of  the  Argonauts.    The  argonaytic  expedition  is  one  c^ 

foidfn  fleece.    Jafon  having  happily  accompliih-  the  great  <jpochaP,  or  pericds  of  ancient  hiftory; 

ed  hi^  enterprise,  confecrated  the  ihip  Argo  to  which  Sir  Ifaac  Kewton  epfleavours  to  lettle,  and 

Xfotune;  or,  ^  others  (ay,  to  Minerva,  in  th«  from  thence  to  Vedbify  the  ancient  chronology, 

ttftmus  of  Corinth ;  where  they  add,  it  did  not  This  he  fhow«,  by  feveral  authorities,  to  havei 

tnain  long  before  it  was  tranflated  into  heaven,  been  one  eeneration*  or  about  ;>o  years  earlier, 

iihi  made  a  conftellation.    The  generality  of  au*  than  the  touring  of  Troy,  and  4.^  yearf'  later  than 

kors TtpreCent  the  (hip  Argo  as  of  a  long  make,  the  death  of  Solomon.  See  Chronology.    Dt* 

cfcmWing  the  mqdern  gallevs ;  and  fumifhed  Bryant,  however,  rejecfts  the  hiftory  of  the  Argtf- 

rth  .^o  benches  of  rowers.    U  could  not,  ho4if-  nautic  expedition  as  a  Grecian  fable,  founded  on 

w,  be  of  any  great  bulk,  6  nee  the  Argonauts  a  tradition  derived  from  Ejrypt,  and  ultimately  re- 

me  able  to  carry  it  on  their  backs  from  the  Da-  ferring  to  Noah's  prcfcry^tion,  &c.  in  the  arfc:, 

^  tQ  the  Adriatic  icX*  See  AKGONauts,  N*I>  But  although  we  are  not  to  believe  nil  the  roman- 

•  1—3.                                    ...  ^  ftories  whi<:h  poets,  and  even  fome  grave  hif- 

(:.)  Atco,  or  Argo  Navis,  in  al^ronomy,  thf  torians,  have  told  us  of  thole  famous  adventurers,  * 

iy  Ar^o^  is  a  conftellation  in  the  ToutheVn  hfr  yet  itieem<vunreafanab]e  to  difcredit  entirely  the 

RV'^pre,  whoie  ftafsi  bi  Ptolemy's  catalogue,-  Argonautic  expeditions  See  Argonauts,  N*  f. 

R  ij;  in  Tycho's,  xi ;  In  the  Brit^ic  cata*  §  %  and  .^.       •        .        • 

^,  and  Sharp's  appendix,  64.  ARGONAUTICA,  in  literary  hiftory,  poems 

':.^  Aaoo.    Sec  Aroonauta,  K'  i.  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.    We  have 

ARGOB*  in  anciei^t  geography,  a  canton  lying  the  jfr^onantlfs  of  Orpheus  in  epic  verfe,  publifh- 

«*on4  Jordan,  in  the  half  tribe  Of  Manafiek,  and  ed  by  H.'  Stephens';  the'  Argonautin  of  ApoUoni- 

i^mHc  country  of  Bafhan,  one  Of  the  molt  fruitful  us  Rhodius,  an  heroic  poem,  confilHng  of  4  books, 

■the  other  fide  of  Jordan.    In  the  region  of  Ar^  «*  a  work,"  as  Quintilian  fays,  "  by  no  means 

p6  there  were  60  cities,  called  BaJ^'havotif'  contemptible ;"  arid  the  j^rgonnutiron  of  Valerius 

«*•  vhich  had  very  high  wajls  and  ftropg  gates,  Flaccns,  in *g  books  of  I^tin  heroics,  in  imitation  of 

liciout  reckoning   many  villages  and  hamlets  ApoUonius;  with  refped  to  which  Riirmanobferves, 

^k  were  toot  inclofed,    Deut.  iii.  4*  i4«  Rnd  thiit  the  imitator  has  often  furpaifed  the  ori^^'nal. 

f  Kngs  iv.  13.    The  capital  city  of  the  region  of  (I.  i.)  ARGOKAUTS,  in  anlin  i^ty,  a  companv 

Ifjob,  which  Ettfebius  lays  was  15  miles  W',  of  sv  heroes,  according  to  VrJi^jius  Flaccu?,  or, 

^  Gcrala.  according  to  Apoflonius  Rhooiu*,  of  44,  who  env- 

ARGOIL,  clay.  Chaue*    Sec  ARGit,  N*  a.  barked  along  with  Jafon  in  the  fMp  Argo,  for 

(i.^  ARGOLy'or  A^CHit.    See  Archil.  Colchis,  to  obtain  the  gf  Id c-i  f!-ece.    But  Julius 

(lO  AnooL,  or  ArGal,  tartar.   See  Argau  Hyginus,  who  gives  a  lifl  nf  them  with  their  ge- 

ARGOLETIERS,  light  anned  horiemen.      •  nealogies,  enumerate?  no  fev^r  t  ban  69  Argonaiils. 

ARGOLIS.    6cc  Argeia.  Hercules,  Thefeun,  Caftor,  Pollux,  Amphion,  Te- 

ARGONAUTA',  the  namt  of  a  fpecies  of  (hell-  lamon,  ftleleager,  Sccl  were  of  the. number.    Ca- 

iOi  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftaceR.  lais  and  Zelhes,  the  fons  of  Boreas,  who  were 

rb€  Ihell  confifts  of  one  fpir^  involuted  valve,  feid  to  have  had  w'rigs  at  their  ,head  and  teet, 

rhere  are  two  Ipecies,  viz.                                 '  Were  their  pilots.    Jafon,  according  to  the  fabi*, 

I*  Argon  A  VTA  argo,  with  a  fbbdented  carl-  before  he  could  obtain  the  golden  fleece,  had  to 

^  t«  found  in  tho  Medkefranean  and  Indian  0-  engage  its  guattlian<,  a  monftrous  dragon,  and  % 

ccant.    This  is  the  famous  nautihis  of  authoii,  bolls  with  brazen  feet,  which  breathed  fire  from 

Tke  Ihell  feems  no  thicker  nor  ftronger  than  a  th^ir  nOftrils :  all  uhich  prodi^es  h^  performed 

^t  of  paper ;  and  th<  filh  that  inhabits  it  is  a  by  the  help  of  Medea,  daughter  of  -ffictes  king  of 

•fP^.  It  has  been  ima^ned  that  men  ^ft  learned  Colchis,  and  carried  off  both  the  fleece  and  the 

u*  method  of  fiuling  in  Ve(rels  from  what  they  princefsl  '    ' 

Bw  pratftifed  fay  this  creature.   When  it  is  to  (ail|  •  (a.)  Argonauts,  fxpkditton  of  thf.,  fx- 

tt  mends  two  of  its  arms  on  high ;  and  between  plained.   The  occafion  of  this  expedition  is  thus 

u^fe  fupports  a  membrane,  which  it  throws  out  reprefented  by  Greek  writerR.     Phryxus,  flyinig 

on  this  occafion :  this  ferves  for  iU  iail ;  and  the  with  his  filler  Helle  firom  the  rage  of  their  Itep- 

tw'i  aims  it  hangs  out  of  the  ihell,  to  ferve  occa-  mother  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  went  on 

v^l  ^"^^  ^  ^^  or  as  a  fteerage ;  but  this  board  a  (hip,  whofe  enfign  was  a  golden  ram^  and 

Wt  office  is  generally  ferved  by  the  Uil.    When  failed  to  Colchis,  now  Mingrelia,  part  of  OeorwR. 

^uS     **  ^^'  *^  **  common  to  fee  numbers  of  HHlc  'ivas  drowned  by  the  way,  in  that  fea  which 

mac cruiuxa  diverting  themfeWcs  v^^  (ailing  a-  from  her  was  palled  the  HsUe^on/f  now  the  I^/^ 

danclUs 
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rer  fa5  great  affinity  with  the  ivy ;  but  diffen  in    Walker  places  it  in  Long.  23.  5.  E.  and  Lat.  3;^ 
th(  nrdariunit  and  perhaps  in  the  frnit.  30.  N. 

(I.yARGOS,an  ancient  name  of  Pcloponnefus;        (III.)  ARGOS,  [«c/^,  from  «  negative,  and  if* 
(b  called  from  Srpxt^  one  of  its  kings.  /S»,  wor/t,  or  bvfinefs ;  as  if  it  were  *«^/J.- J  any  thing: 

{if.  I.)  Argos,  an  inland  town,  and  tilt  capi-  not  prepared.  Thus  «?/Jj  ••f^z'**  w  ^^^  "o^  work- 
ta]  of  Aifdis  or  A  nee  1  a.  It  had  difierent  c-  ed;  «f/5i  tr»ew,  in  Hippocrates,  is  crude  wheat,  not 
piibcts;  as  Acmaicum>  from  the  country,  or  the  prepared,  but  fuch  as  it  is  taken  from  the  floor. 
original  people  j  HippiuM,from  its  breed  of  hor-  Argos  achaicum.  See  Argos,  No.  II.  §  li 
^:  and  Inachium,  from  the  river  Inachus,  Argos  Amphilochicum,  a  city  of  Acama- 
which  nins  by,  or  from  Inachus  the  founder  of  nia,  lituated  on  the  £.  fide  of  the  Sinus  Ambra 
tl)(  kingdom,  whofe  name  was  given  to  the  river;  cius  iSo  fladia  S^  £.  of  Ainbracia.  It  was  fo  na- 
od  whofe  queen  Argia,  gave  name  to  the  coun-  med  from  Am pifiLOCHu s  the fon of  Amphiaraus^ 
»ff  Argeia.  The  Argives  related,  that  Inachus  and  Argos,  his  country.  See  No.  i.  Itwasal- 
Kuone  of  the  river  gixis  who  adjudged  the  coun-  fo  called  Argia  AMPHiLOCHiSy  and  AmphilO'^ 
try  to  Juno,  when  ihe  contended  for  it  with  Nep*    c  h  i  a. 

inc,  which  deity  in  return  made  their  water  to  (i.)  Aroos  Hippium.  Sec  Akgos,  No.  IT.' 
oniih ;  the  reaibn  why  the  Inachus  flowed  only    §  i, 

Acr  rain,  and  was  dry  in'  Aimmer.  71ie  fource  (a.)  ARtsoS  Hippium,  an  ancient  name  of  Ar« 
•as  a  fpring,  not  copious,  on  a  mountain  in  Ar-  pi ;  afterwards  called  jtrgynfipa,  and  Argippa  ;• 
adia,  and  die  river  ferved  there  as  a  boundary  built  by  DiQmedes>  on  the  Cerbalus.  It  was  a* 
tttween  the  ^^ves  and  Mantineans.  large  and  populous  city  of  Apulia ;  and  is  now 

(1.)  Argos,  ANCiiNTDESCRiPTioif  OF.    Ar-    called  A R PI,  but  in  ruins. 
<«  ficod  chiefly  on  a  flat*    The  fprings  were        Argos  InachiumI    See  Argos,  No.  II.  $  i. 
ta the  fur£ice ;  and  it  abounded  in  wells,  which-       Argos  p£LASGiC0My  Theflaly ;  fo  called  from 
4Te  Cud  to  have  been  made  by  the  daughters  of   the  Pelafgi. 

h&aas.    This  andent  perfonage  lived  in  the  a-       A«Gos  PoRTUS,a  port  of  Tufcany ;.  now  cal- 
»poli9  or  citadiel,  which  was  named  Larijay  and    led  Porto  Ferraro,  in  the  N.  of  the  ifland  £U< 
oconntfd  moderately  ftrong.    On  the  afcent  was    ba.    Long,  i  z^  30.  E.  Lat  4a.  35. 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  ridge,  which  in  the  id       ARGOSIES.    See  Argosy. 
oitury  continued  the  feat  of  an  oracle.  The  wo-       ARGOSTOL,  or  )  a  (ba  port  of  Cephaloniay- 
fen  who  prophefied  was  debarred  from  com-       ARGOSTOLI,     \  oppofite  to  Albanica.    It 
ierc«  with  the  male  fex.    A  lamb  ii^as  iacrificed    is  the  beft  harbour  in  the  ifland.    It  is  5  miles  dtf-' 
let  a  month,  in  the  night,  when,  on  tafting  of    tant  from  the  fortrefs,  where  the  proveditor  re- 
»  Wood,  flie  because  poffii^fled  with  the  divinity,    fides. 

teher  on  was  a  ftadium,  where  the  Argives  ce-  •  ARGOSY.  rt,f,  fderived  by  Pope  from  Argn^ 
thslcd  games  in  honour  of  Nemian  Jupiter  and  the  name  of  Jafon^s  Aiip  ;  fuppofed  by  others  to- 
'Juno.  On  the  top  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  be  a  veflTcl  of  Ragu/a  or  Rngo/a^  a  Ragtnufiej  cor- 
^i^:t  a  roof,  the  ftatue  off  the  pedeftal.  In  the  rupted.]  A  large  veflel  for  mcrchanc^c ;  a  car- 
ttpie  of  Minerva,  among  other  curious  articlesy    rack. 

•■  a  wooden  Jupiter,  with  an  eye  more  than  Your  mind  is  tofling  on  the  ocean ; 

arjTon,  having  one  in  the  forehead.    This  ft  a-       There  where  your  argufies  with  portly  fail, 
^^  it  was  faid,  was  once  placed  in  a  court  of  the        Like  (igniors  and  rich  biirghers  on  the  flood, 
«hcc  of  Priam,  who  fled  a» a  fuppliant  to  the       Do  overpcer  the  petty  trafficlceis. 
I'arbrfore  it,  when  Troy  was  iacied.    In  this  Sbakejp,  Mercb.  ofFtnice. 

^  was  alio  the  braten  tower  in  which  Danae*        ARGOW,  or  Aargow,  a  county  of  Switztr- 
^  dayjrhter  of  king  Acrifius,    being  confined    land,  feated  on  the  Aar,  whence  its  name. 
kert  b>'  her  fothcr,  was  deftroyed  by  Jupiter,  or        *  (i.)  To  ARGUE.  ^.  tf.  i.  To  prove  any  thiRg" 
ttnr  probably  one  of  his  priefts.  by  argument. — 

(pAtGos,  pRESEKT  STATE  OF.    Ai^B  TC-  If  thc  World's  age  and  death  bc  ^r^K^i/'welU 

L'n«  lit  original  name  and  fituation,  ftanding  near  By  the  din's  fall,  which  now  towards  earth  doth 
^  oiodntairts  which  sBre  the  boundary  of  the  plain,  bend, 

wh  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  the  fca  in  view  be-        Then  we  might  fear  that  virtut,  fince  (he  fell 
w  it.    The  ihintni^  hoofes  are  whitened  with        So  low  as  woman  fliould'  be  near  her  end. 
"^  or  plafter.    Churches,  mud-built  cottages    .  Dontie, 

^  valls,  with  gardens  and'  open  areas,  are  in-    %,  To  debate  any  queftioh  i  as,  to  argue  a  caufc. 
^^pcrifd,  a&d  the  town  is  of  confiderable  extent.    3.  To  prove,  as  an  argument. — 
\Wnt  the  otSier  bidkfings  a  vei^  handibme  mofque  So  many  laws  argue  fo  many  (ins 

>  Vcn,  fluded  with  cypruiTes ;  and  behind  is  »  Among  them :  how  can  God  with  fuch  reflde  I 
^y  hjU,  brown  and  naked,  of  a  conical  form,  Milton, 

^  rammit  crarjtiied  with  a  negledted'caftle.  The  — ^It  argues  diftemper  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
fvaitations  of  time  and  war  have  effaced  the  old  body,  whev  a  man  is  continually  tofling  from  one 
■'T;  We  look  in  vain,  fays  Mr  Chandler,  for  flde  to  the  other.  Snttk. — ^This/ti^orj  a  virtue  and 
cft'??s  of  its  numcroif 8  edifices,  the  theatre,  the  diijpofition  in  thofe  lldes  of  the  rays«  which 
?Bnafium,  the  tmples,  and* monuments,  which  anfwers  to  that  virtue  and  difpolitton  of  the 
•  once  bcnfted,  conterding  even  with  Athens  chryftai.  Ne<utton's  Opticks.  4.  To  charge  with, 
tanciqiuty  and  in  fovbjjirB  conferred  by  the  gods,  as  a  crime:  with  of, — I  have  pleaded  guilty 
t  n  fityated  25  miles  S.  of  Cofinth.  •  I«ong.  i.  ^x.  to  aH  thoughts  .and  expreffioQS  of  mine,  whica 
^  Lat.  j6.  $u  1^«  according  to  fomc;  but  Mr  .  can 
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*^u  be*  truly  arpued  0/ obiceirityy  prolanenefs,  theirdiligenc^ln  ftrengtheningtbeill)nd,etittneg 

i:hmorality,    and   retract  them.     Dryden^s   Fa-  into  alliance  with   Moorifh  chiefs,  procurinj  1 

klesj-^T\\t  accidents  are  not  the  (amey  which  number  of  fiimflies  to  iettle  under  protedion  of 

would  have  argued  tiim  of  a  fervile  copying,  and  the  fort,  and  giving  extravagant  pricca  fur  gum^ 

total  barreuncfs  of  invention;  yet  the  Teas  were  ill  order  to  monotxiHz^  the  ram  trade.   Bytbis 

the  fame.  Jlrydtn^s  Fables.  means  the  gum  trade  of  the  French  Senegsl  cuz^« 

*  (2.)  To  Argue,  •v.  a.  \argut>9  Lat.]  i.  To  pany  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed ;  upon  i^iud: 
rcafoni  to  offer  reafgns.-^  ^  they  fitted  out  a  fquadron,difpoflcCrcd.thcDutct| 

I  know  yoUr  jnajttly  has  always  lov'd  hei*  and  had  tUe  iiland  finally  ceded  to  them  by  ik 

.  So  dear  in  heart,  not  t6  deny  her  \that  treaty  of  Nimeguen.     I'hough  the  DDtch  rev 

A  woman  of  ief$  peace  ntigtit  a(k  by  law ;  feemed  finally  to  be  expelled,  they  refolvcd  001  td 

Scholars  allow'd  ft'eely  to  argue  for  her.  part  fo  eaiily  with  fucb  a  valuable  fettlcaoii 

.  ^^.,.      ..    .  ,ShakeJti.  Hen.  Wll,  Under  pretence  of  being  fuhjeds  of  the  Elfctef 

r^Publlck  arguing  oft  ferves^.not  pnly.to  cxafpe-  of  Brandenburg,  therefore,  they  erefted  one  of 

rate  the  minds,  but  to  whet  the  wits  of  hereticks.  the  forts  which  had  been  dcmoliibcd,  and  thttt ; 

^eay  of  Piety j^^hii  idea  of  motion^  notpaffing  maintained  themfelves  in  fpitc  of  the  utmoftct. 

on,  would  perplex  any  one,  who  (hould  argue  deavours  of"  the  French  company  to  dilpofefc 

from  fuch  an  idea.  Loeke,    a.  To  perfuade  by.ar-  them.    Numberlefs  tvere  the  memorials,  prucn, ' 

^ument^ — It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  logick  which  I  refcripts,  &c.  which  were  publiihcd  on  thi^tc^ 

would  make  ufc  of,  to  ar^t^  you  into  a  protec-  calioa,   Lill  a  new  war  in  1701  put  an  tndtoi 

tjon  of  this  play.  CongK'  Ded.  to  Old  Bat,    .3.. To  them,    hi  17 17,  however,  the  French  comnr^' 

difpute ;  with  the  p«uticles  wi^J!?  or  againft  before  hating  found  all  their  remonftrances  incffcv^iiii 

the  opponent,  and  agairift  before  the  thing  op-  fitted  out  a  new  fquadron ;  but  this  annaircd ' 

pofed.— Why  do  Chrillians,  of  ieveral  perfu^Sons,  did  not  aiiive  at  Areuim  before  February  :iti^ 

10  fiercely  argue  againji  the  falvabiiity  of  each  o-  1 7*1.   The  Dutch  delended  themfelves  Mith  iid 

ther  ?  Decay  of  Piety. "—li^  that  by  often  arguing  a-  in  trcpidity  ao  had  aimoft  ba^ed  the  utihoft  £&sti  j 

fairi/i  his  own  fenfc,  impofes  falfehoods  on  ottiers,  of  the  French ;  but  the  latter  having  dnwn  c?il 

18  not  far  from  believing  himfelf.  Locke,--!  do  not  Moorifti  chief  from  his  alliance,  the  Dutch  vw 

fee  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one,  without  obliged  to  evacuate  Arguim,  and  retire  to  Ptm 

fetting  down  Arid  boundaries.  LocJte,  die,  where  they  fortified  themfelves,  dctermiaof 

*  ARGUER.  n.f.  [trom  argue.]  A  reafoner ;  a  to  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  for  rccoKem 
difputer ;  a  controverts. — Men  are  afhamed  to  their  fettlement  at  Arguim.  This  foofi  occumtf*' 
be  profelytes  to  a  weak  argue r^  as  thinking  they  by  the  imprudence  of  Duval  the  Fretich  diitfttft 
mufl:  part  with  their  reputation  as  well  as  their  who  having  quarrelled  with  the  Moors,  wai  ft^ 
fin.  Decay  of  Piety. — ^Neither  good  Chriltians  nor  prifed,  defeated,  and  killed  by  thean ;  in  cudf 
good  argueri.  Aitcrbury,  qucnce  of  which,  the  fettlement  fell  agaift  into  tot 

ARGUIM,  or      ;  an  ifland  on  the  coafl  of  A-  hands  of  the  Dutch  on  the  i  tth  of  June  i;]i.  h 

(I.  I.)  ARGUIN,  \  frica,  about  16,  or  as  others  17*3,  the  Dutch  were  attacked  by  another  Frew* 

iay,  30  miles  from  Cape  Blanco,  fcarce  two  miles  fquadron  under  the  command  of  the  Sifur  X> 

in  length ;  notwithftanding  of  which,  it  was  a  gjuadiere,  who  boafted  that  the  fort  couid  tA 

bone  of  contention  for  8  7  years  between  the  For-  hold  out  one  day ;  but  though  he  prctaikd  ib  ^ 

tucuefe,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and  French  ;  and,  after  as  to  get  pofTcilion  of  the  ciftertis  wbidi  costiia- 

a  variety  of  fortune,  has  at  lait  been  totally  aban-  ed  the  water  of  the  belleged,  he  ^cas  at  lafl  ^^ 

doned.  Long.  1 7. 20.  W.  Lat.  ao.  30.  N.  according  fully  repulfed,  and  forced  to  raifc  the  ficgt  ;fl* 

to  Walker  j  but  others  place  it  in  Long.  3.  20.  E.  precipitation.  The  Dutch,  however,  did  not  k*| 

(a.)  Arguin,  history  of.    This  ifland  was  enjoy  the  poflefiioti  which  they  had  fo  brar^ 

ftrft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  14449  when  defended;  for,  in  17*5,  th«r  (bit  was  etiJinlf 

t  fleet  bound  to  the  eaft  touched  at  Arguim,  and  demolifhed  t>y  the  French  under  Du  Oflc)  ^ 

from  fome  little  trade  carried  on  with  the  natives,  has  never  fince  been  rebuilt  by  any  Europcis  xk 

i£  was  imagined  that  a  fettlement  there  might  be  tion. 

of  fotii^e  advantage  to  Portugal.    A  foit  was  ac-        (il.)  Arguin»  a  river  in  the  iflc  of  Aifuis. 
cordingly  ere<^ed  on  the  ifland,  and  the  Portuguefe        (1.)  •ARGUMENT-  «./.  ^orgumentm^^^ 

CQjoyed  the  peaceable  poifeffion  of  it  till  1638.  A  reafon  alledged  for  or  againft  any  thisg.<-^< 

At  this  time,  the  Dutch  having  received  a  minute  ibmetimes  fee,  on  our  theatres,  vice  rewankd»>i 

account  of  the  condition  of  the  ifland,  refotved  to  leaft  unpunifhed ;  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  an  «r<» 

attack  it ;  and  accordingly  landed  without  molefla-  ment  againft  the  art.  iJi^^iw.— When  any  tliii^  » 

tion  firom  the  garrifon,  which  was  too  weak  to  proved  by  as  good  argwnentt  as  that  thing  i»<^ 

cppofe  them.   The  Portuguefe,  however,  defend-  able  of,  luppofing  it  were ;  we  oo^t  not  i©  't^' 

cd  themfelves  w^ith  griiat  intrepidity,  arid  at  lafl  fon  to  make  any  doubt  of  the  enftenoe  of  t^ 

furrendered  upon  honourable  terms.*    The  Dutch  thing.  TiUotfon. — Our  authour's'tWD  grot  *" 

immediately  fet  about  repairing  the  fortifications,  only  arguments  to  prove,  that  hdrs  are  kxds  ojj 

and  fecuring  it  in  the  beft  manner  tdey  could :  their  Ix^thren.  Loeke.    a.  The  fulled  of  any  ^' 

however,  in  1665,  the  fort  was  reduced  almoft  to  courfe  or  writing.— 

a  heap  of  rubbifli  by  an  £nglifh  fquadron  ;  but  as  That  ihe  who  ev'n  but  now  was  your  btf 

the  fortifications  were  totally  deftroyed,  and  only  obje^i,  . 

a  fmaU  garrifon  left  there,  it  was  eaiily  retaken        Yo\xt  pnkit*fi  argioxent^  bafan  of  your  age, 
fcflr  the  Dutch  the  next  year.  They  now  redoubled       Dcarcft  and  beft.  Sbak^.  O^f  ^' 
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Ttf  the  bdght  of  thia  peat  argument  jJrydcn. — The  whole  couxie  of  his  argumentation 

J  Diav  aiTert  eternal  providencey     ..  .  comes  to  nothing,  ^^/t/^/b/t.  ,         ..• 

Aju)  joftify  the  ways  of .  God  to  nun*     Mlton.  ^   (z.)  •^R><^vm^i''I'at^on»  according  to  Cicero, 

Sad  talk !  yet  argument    .  ...  is  the  deliverine  or  unfolding  of  an  argument.-* 

Not  Ids,  but  more  oeroick  than  the  wrath    .  TJ^c  ^matter,  of  argumen^tions  is  pxx>polJtions ; 

.  Of  fttro  Achilles.  . .    <    .  Milton*  the  form,  their  d,ue  difpo(ition;  ^ith  rega/d  Xsj 

A  much  logger  dif^pQurfe  viy  ^rgununt  requiscs  i  one  anotha^,  fo  as  a  conclu&on  may  be  drawn  frcm 

your  mercind  difpoffitions  a  mach  (horter.  Spratt*s  them.    See  Enthymem  e,  ^kdu ction,  Propo* 

Serrfwu,   3.  The  content^  of  any  wprk  fuxt^med  s i t son y  Rat loci n ation,  Sor i te s,  S y l log j s ^ ^ 

ip  by  way  of  abftra^-^Thie  ,argwneH$  of  th<  && 

work,  that  is,  its  principal  afliion^  thc.o&.<;opom>(        *  ARGUMENTATIVE,  adj.  [fi*oin  argument 'i 

and  difpofltion  of  it,  are  the  t)iing8;.which  diftin^  i.  Confifting.of  argun[\^nt;„containing  argument, 

fuiih  copies  from  oii^als.  Dryjin^    4.  A  con-  —This  pminion,  confidering  the  bounds  within 

tiovcrfy.— .  1.  .  yrhiqh  t^c  argumcntatinfe  part  of  my  difcourie  wa* 

This  day,  in  ar^ummi  upon.  9  c^e, .         •    *  confined,  I.  could  (igt  avoiidf.  4tt<rM.  Pre/,  to  his 

Some  wonls  there  grew    twixt  Somenet  and  Sermom.    %.  Sometimes  with  c/*,  but  rarely. — A** 

me.  ,^       ShakeJ^are*  Bother,  thing  flr^ttWf«/<i/ii;^  q/ providence  is,  .that 

An  ar^«m/«/,th^  fell  out  laft  night»  w^herc  each  pappous  plumage  growing  upott  the  t«ps  of  fcmo 

of  lu  fcU  iiv.  praiio.of  pur  country  mifbrefles.  le^ds,. whereby  thty  are  >vafted  with  the  wind» 

Uaktfp^  Griff/tr^.— If  the  idea  be  not  agreed  oh  aqd  dlfl^minated  far  and  wide.  VLay.    3*  Applied, 

bdwut  the  fpraker  and  hearer,  the  argwnent  i%  to  perfonsi;  ()ifputationsj  difpofcd  to  controvert  4 
pot  about  things  but  n^m^t,,  Locke.    5.  It  ha^       AkGUMENTUM  ad  hominem^  is  taj>ref3'a 

Ibcctimes  the  particle  to  before  the  thing  to  be  man.  with  cpn(equei)ces>  drawn  froni  his  own 

proved,  but  generally /or^^The  belt  moral  argu^  principles  aAd  copcelHons. 

HM  <o  paticnce>;  in  my  opipipn,  is  the  advantage  .  Arcvmentuii^  ad  judicium,  an  argument 

of  pjticiKe  illclL  .7i7^(/jrf.— ^Thi8,  before  that  re-  addr^lTed  to  tl^e  judgment,  dna^n  from  any  four.- 

vdatioD  had  eolightened  the  world,  was  the  very  (^tTon  of  knowledge  or  probability.'    Mr  Locks 

bdt  arguMatt  for  a  future  ftate.  Atterhury,    ^  reckons  this  the  bcft  fpecies  ctf  argument. 

pQaftrotiomy-]    An  arch,  by  wl^cli  we  feck  ano-  ,  Aacurf&ifTUM  a  tuto',  an%  argument  drawn 

ther  unknoiVir  arch,'  proportional  to  the  firit.  frpm,  the.  ccnfideration^  that  it  y^mortjafe  to 

^mheru  ^  ,  choe»fe  tiie  one  fide  of  a  queition  than  the  other^- 

(3.)  Argument,  in  literatuJre.  See  No  x.  Def.  whcie  the  evidence  feeniis  doubtful  or  nearly  equal 

ii  Ai:d  3 ;  and  Syllabus.'  on  both  tides.    This  fpecies  of  argument  is  iaid 

(>)  Argument,  in  logic  and  rh^otic;  an.  in-  Xf>  have  been  iirft  uied  by  Ampbius,  and  has  been 

(fitncc  drawn  from  premifes,  the  truth  ot'  which  fince  /uccefsfully  adopted  by  Faica]>  Tillotibn^ 

uindfputablt^  or  at  leafl  ^ghly  probable.    See  Galtrel,  an4  other  advocates  for  Chriftianity,' a. 

Ia>G]c.  ...  jeainil:  Detfts  and  At^ei^s;  who,  while  t^hey  en- 

,  'Ugum^kt  of  inclination,  in  aftronomy,  dcayour  to  undermine  oiir  fait&  i^  tfte  gofpel,  and 

iiu  arch  of  a  planet's  orbit  intercepted  between  our  l^opes  arlQiig  from  it,  give  us  nothmg  fafe  or 

^  afcending  node,  and  the  place  of  th^  planet  certain  in  its  place.- 

bini  the  fun,  auinbered  according  to  the  fuccefli-     ,  Augumentum  eaCulinum'  literally  fignifiea 

a  of  the  ligns.  .  ,  a  cudgellmg  or  j(;7oc/^-4&i.i»-i/o<u;;f  argument ;  and  i» 

Argument  op  the.  ^iook^s,  l.atitube  is  applied  in  cafes  where  compullion  is  uifed  inilead 

he  diftance  of  the  moon's  true  place  from  th^  of  ^reaioning.     Every  fpecies  of  perfecution  for 

■^ji*    By  this  we  find  the  quantity  of  the  real  ol^inions,  whethf  r  religious,  political,  or  philofo-* 

jhTcuraiion  in  eclipfes,  or  how  many  digits  are  phical^  may  be  termed  ah  argumentum  baculinumm 
likened  in  any  place.  (i.)  ARGUN,  a  city  of  Afiatic  Tartary,  feat-* 

*  ARGUMENTAL.  adh  [from  arfftfneni.l  Be-  ^d  on  the  Argun.  (See  No  a.)    There  are  minea 

oiaging  to  argument ;  rcaloningv —    •  of  filver  and  lead  near  it.  ,  Long.  103. 56.  £•  Lat» 

Afflided  fenile  t:ho»  kindly  doii  let  free^  4a,  30.  N.  or  as  others  have  it.  Long.  104. 5«  £« 

OpprcIsM  with  argi^neniai  tyranny,  lat.  5 1 .  3  6.  N. 

And  routed  reafon  finds-a  ma  retreat  in  tbee.  .  (a.)  Ar9un,  a  river  of  AAati^  Ruffia,  which 

.  Pope,  feparates  tlie  empires  q€  Rui&a  and  China,  and 

(f.)  •  ARGUMENTATION- «./.  [iximargt^  falls  into  the  Aniur. . 

uiu,]  Rcaibning ;  the  ad  of  reasoning.  Argument       (x.)  ARG^,  in  fisibulotts  hlftory,  was  the  foa 

ntm  is  (hat  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  ^  Anftor,  aiid  had  roo  eyes,  50  of  which  were 

oferone  propoUtion  ftom  t?wo  or  more  propoiiti-  always  open.   .JV^o  made  choice  6f  him  to  guard 

*(is  premiled*    Or  it  is  the  dravdng  a.  conclulion»  ^o,  whom  Jupiter  transformed  into  a  white  heifer; 

»hich  before  was  unknown,  or  doubtful^,  frpfl^  but  Jupiter,  pitying  lo'for  beixig  fo  doieiv  cocf* 

MQc  propoftdons  more*  known  and  evident ;  fo  ned,  lent  Mercury,  who,  with  his  Dute,  charmed 

rleo  we  have  judged  that  maUer  cannot  think,  ArgUS  to  fleep,  fealed  up  his  eyes  with  his  cadu- 

lAd  that  the  mind  of  man  doth  thinks  wo  con-  ceus»  and  then  cut  off  his  head ;  when  Juno,  to 

iudc,  that  therefore  the  mind  of  man  is  not  mat-  rcwiuxi  his  fidelity,  turned  him  into  a  peacock, 

?•  i^atu^i  LogicU.'^  Aippoi^  it  is  no  iil  topick  and  placed  bis- eyes  in  bis  tail. 

'^  orsumentsthfh  (o  ihew  the  prevalence   9^  .  C^.}  Argus,  m  ornithology,  a  fpedn  of  phea^ 

^Htcmpt,  by  the   contrary    ioAuences  oi  rev-  fknt  in  Chinefe  Tartary .- 
P<:<S.^0Mr;&.--»His  thoughts  mult  be  mafculine^       (3.)  Arc^uS,  in  aoology,  a  kind  of  atdmal  ftiQ 

^  ^  argumentation,  an4  thaV  luffide^tiy  warm*  of  eyesi  caSed.  in  keland  c/ca^U9rK  i  of  which 
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Wormius  and  Jacobus  have  given  dcfcripiions.  huge  mountains,  and  tremendous  preopkc*,  r^- 

It  is  of  the  tcftaceous  kind,  of  an  cblong  form,  led  upon  each  other,  in  a  ftupendou*  manntr ; 

refembling  a  trab's  tail,  and  about  two  fingers  bare,  bleak,  and  barren  to  the  view;  or  at  bt> 

bteadth  in  length.  covered  with  (bagged  heath,  which  appean  blai.k 

(4.)  Argus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  the  and  difmal,  except  in-fummer,  when  it  is  vAiir- 


fonnder  and  firft  king  of  Argos. 

(5.)  Argus,  the  fon  of  ?olybus  ^nd  Atpa,  the 
carpenter  and  Ihip-mafter  of  the  Argo. 


gated  with  an  agreeable  bloom  of  a  purple  cc»- 
lour.  The  coaft  of  Argyll  is  rocky  ;  yet  indent, 
ed  with  bays  and  inlets,  thaf  affcHxl  good  harbour* 


Argus-shell,  in  conchyliology,  a  fpecies  of    for  (hipping.    The  country  is  well  watered  by 


porcelain  (hell,  beautifully  variegated  with  fpots, 
Kfemblinp:  thofe  irf  a  peacock's  tail, 

ARGUTATION,  a  proving  by  ar^gument ;  a 
difputing  for  ar.d  ag3in(V.  This  is  the  definition 
jrWcn  by  Dr  Johnfon,  in  the  foilner  edition  of  his 
Didionary,  but  he  has  omitted  the  article  altoge- 
ther in  his  laft  edition. 

*  ARGUTE,  a^j.  [argute,  Ital.  argutus,  LnU] 
i.  Subtle;  witty;  (harp.     2.  Shrill. 

ARGUTIJE,  witty  and  acute  fayings,  which 
commonly  fignify  fomething  further  than  what 
their  mere  words  fcem  to  import.  Writers  on- 
rhetoric  fpcak  of  divers  fpecies  of  argutiac,  viz. 
•  I.  Arguti-c  ab  alieno,  when  fomething  is 
feid,  which  fctms  repugnant  either  to  the  nature 
and  property  of  a  thing,  or  to  common  cuftom, 
tlie  laws,  &c.  which  yet  in  reality  is  confif^ent 
therewith ;  or  when  fomething  is  given  ns  a  reafon 
of  another,  which  yet  is  not  the  reafon  of  it. — 
For  inftance.  Si  Caius  mbil  didicijfety  errajfit  mir 
ftus;  **  If  Caius  had  horned  nothings  he  had  erred 
lefs  .•"  or  Auretmi  hoc  farruhtm  eji^  qma  plurhnus 
jani  niiro  honos  irnit ;  "  This  is  the  golden  agc^ 
for  now  much  honour  is  acquired  by  gold^'*  ■ 

2.  Arguti^  ab  allusion e,  thofe  wherein 
allufion  is  made  to  fome  hiftory,  fable,  fentcnce, 
proverb,  or  the  like  :  e.  g.  Midti  umbram  cr.ptnvt 
et  camem  amittunt ;  "  Many  catch  at  the  ihadow 
ind  lofc  the  fubftance." 

3.  Arguti^  a  comparatis,  when  two  things 
are  compared  together,  which  yet  at  firlt  fight 
j^ppear  very  different  from  each  other,  but  fo  as 
to  make  a  pretty  kind  of  fimilc  or  diflimile  ;  e.  g. 
Par  efi  pauper  nil  cupiens  pr'ricipi  omnia  hdbcnti ; 
**  The  poor  man,  who  dijires  nothings  is  as  hap- 
py as  tlie  prince  who  has  every  thing.** 

4.  Arguti;*:  a  rfpugnantibus,  when'  two 
things  meet  in  a  fubjc<it,  wlhich  yet  regularly  can- 
not be  therein  ;  or  when  two  things  are  oppofcd 
to  each  other,  yet  the  epithet  of  the  one  is  attri- 
buted to  the  other;  e.g.  Dum  tetcent  clamant; 
**  \yh\\<i ,/iUKty  i\ity proclaim** 

ARGYLE,  or  7  a  county  of  Scotland,  bound- 
'  (i.)  ARGYLL,  S  cd  on  the  S.  by  the  Iri(h  Sea 
and  the  Frith  of  Clyde ;  on  the  E.  by  the  coun- 


ties of  Perth  and  Dumbarton ;  on 


Dy  me 
theN. 


E.  by 


nvers,  brooks,  and  lakes,  abounding  with  fifli : 
the  vales  and  flat  parts  of  it  are  cultivated  f  r 
corn;  the  mountains  (bed  an  innumerable  quan- 
tity oif  black  pattle,  which  run  wild  an[M>ng  tiif 
hills  in  Winter,  as  well  ^  fummer ;  the  heath  anil 
woods-  of  which  there  is  a  eonfiderable  numbtr, 
afibrd  Ih^ltcr  Xo  deer,  roebucks,  and  all  Ibrts  c  f 
game  in  greal  plenty  :  the  circumambient  Tea, 
with  its  locks,  bays,  and  harbours,  pours  forth 
m^Tiads  of  filh ;  but  the  innate  wealth  of  t^^r 
country  is  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountaii^ 
in  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals  and  dt»- 
neral's.  Argyle  is  the  feat  of  a  provincial  iVnc^, 
confiding  of  five  prefbyteriep  and  49  pariiliep.— 
Argylefhire  is  in  general  peopled  by  the  djr  (f 
Campbell ;  and  affords  a  gi'cat  number  of  caftl« 
and  feats  belonging  to  gentlemen  who  hold  6f  the 
duke,  and  boaft  themlclves  clefcended  from  Jris  fi- 
mily.    It  fends  one  menriber  to  parliament. 

(2.)  Argyll,  dukes  of.  See  Campbeil. 
The  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Campbell,  the 
raoft  powerful  of  the  Scottifb  nobility,  take  their 
titles  of  duke  and  earl  from  this  county.  '\\t 
duke  of  Argyle  is,  by  hereditary  rigfht,  grecJ 
maficr  of  the  king's  houfohold  in  Scotland ;  iil- 
miral  of  the  Weftem  Ifles ;  general  of  DenioQ 
cafile;  keeper  of  Dunftaffnage  and  Carrick;  aii<5i 
before  the  jurifdidions  were  aboiiihed,  eojorcJ 
other  hereditary  offices,  which  rendered  him  100 
powerful  as  the  fubjedt  of  a  limited  roonarchv.— 
lie  (till  polVcti'es  many  royalties;  his  vaifals,  ties 
of  the  name  of  Campbell,  are  fo  numerous,  ar.J 
hip  influence  extends  fo  far,  that  he  could,  on  tv- 
caiion,  bring  3000  or  40C0  fighting  men  into  1  c 
field. 

(3.)  Argyll,  improvements  or.  Mr  RfS- 
fon,  in  his  General  View  of  this  county,  drawn  ur 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  among  other  intt- 
reAing  particulars,  mentions  that  the  fteep  ii^  ttf 
wcftem  part  of  it  are  very  much  improved  firicr 
firft  introduced  ; — that  an  extcnfive  lead  mine  s: 
Stontian,  carried  on  by  an  Engliih  company,  gi^r; 
employment  tr>  about  aoo  men,  and  will  foon  em 
ploy  100  more,  the  ores  turning  out  .beyond  ff- 
pCi^ation ; — that  in  fome  parts  there  are  incxhaufj- 
ble  quantities  of  rock  and  fhell  marie,  which,  ro* 


Lochaber ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  feveral  iflands.    that  the  coaldiity  is  tal^en  oflf,  will  afRord  immeiL^f 
It  extends  in  length  from  S.  to  N,  between  the    tefources  of  employment  to  many,  who  have  tn 


Mull  of  Kinlyre  and  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan, 
firhere  it  joins  Invemefs-fliire,  about  114  miles; 
and  in  breadth  in  fome  places,  including  the  ifles, 
to  70.  It  was  anciently  called  Argathelia,  and 
together  with  Pcrthlhiie  and  the  Weftem  Iflands, 
c  >nftitutcd  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Scots, 
while  tlie  reft  of  Caledonia  was  fubje<^  to  the 
Vids  and   Romans.      It  comprelicnds   Kintyre, 


therto  had  no  means  of  bettering  their  fitua«iuR» 
or  even  of  fupporting  it ;  that  in  thofe  patts  uh<^r<: 
the  grazing  fyftem  prevails,  it  is  common  for  iut>- 
f^antial  tenants  to  pay  from  20  to  30  guineas  for  a 
Highland  bull,  and  from  10  to  15  for  the  M. 
cows  y  that  the  great  roads  in  general  are  gcn^'i 
and  agricultilre  is  in  a  ftate  of  great  improvcncf  i 
in  many  places  of  the  county.'*     And  jMr  Kn^^ 


Ki»apil  tie,  Argy'c   Proper,  Cowal,  and   Lorn. —  obfervcd,  that  when  the  projc^ed  canal  (ha'«  ^ 

Thl:  country,  like  mott  other  parts  of  the  High-  completed,  and  fome  villages  and  harbours ere«.'*cxir 

land?,  ifioids  a  tery  wiW  profpc^  of  hills,  rocksi  the  i>opulotii  coimtyol  Argyll  will  btcumei^^ 

---.»                                             %-^  ..               -.CI 
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♦f  the  moft  faluable  provinces  in  the  BritiQi  <»nf\-  or  the  ancient  Grccki>,  «a  word  aicd  to  exprefs  (he 

ptr^.    it  abounds  in  black  cattle,  Iheep,  ajid  fiih,  white  kind  of  olib:inum. 

though  the  latter  arc  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  on  ARGYROPKA,  or  )  [from  «e>u^»;.  filrer,  and 

the  northern  fliores.    Wailied  on  both  fides  by  ARGYROPOEIA,  J  ww^^.tomakcjlinalchemy, 

tnc  fri,  deeply  indented  by  navigable  lakes  and  the  art  of  making  filver  out  of  impcifcd  metals., 

Kns ;  hiving  an  cafy  commu  lication  with  the  filh-  ARG YRUNTUM,  a  maritime  town  of  Illyria ; 

in^' grounds,  on  the  North  Highlands  ;  with  Glaf-  now  called  Novigrad,  in  Dalmatia.    Long.  17. 

gow,  and  the  trading  towns  on  the  Clyde  ;  with  30.  £.  X^at.  44.  30. 

Irdiid,  Wales,  Wnilchaven,  Liverpool,  Briftol,  (i.)ARHUSEN,orAARHusEs.  SceAARHUus, 

and  otl»er  marts  on  the  weft  coail  of  EujiJaiKi,  we  N.  i .  To  the  account  there  given,  we  may  ad4> 

nuy  ciiily  conceive  th;it  the  period  ii  i;t  no  great  that  Ibme  geographers  ftate  its  extent  at  60  miles 

dutince,  when  Argylcihire  will  btcome  a  great  in  lenjirth,  and  30  in  breadth, 

com  ncrcial  county.   To  corroborate  thia-opinion,  (2.)  Arhusen,  or  Aarhuss.   SeeAARWUus, 

be  obftnes,  that  after  a  vclfcl  gets  under  iUW  from  N.  2.  Long.  10.  o.  E.    Lat.  ^6.  6.  N. 

Dtiscoift,  fhc  enters  at  once  into  tht!  Atlantic,  (i.)  ARIA,  [A*ii«.  Gr.  martial,]  one  of  the  ari- 

prhcrc  (he  meets  with  no  interruption  till  Hie  makes  cient  namei  of  Thrace,  fiom  the  charader  of  the 

the  coa 'I  of  America  or  the   Wcit  Indies.    The  people,  whofecountiy  Euripides  calls  the  refidenqc 

h%  therefore^  which  nature  points  out  for  the  of  Mars.     It  was  the  birth  place  of  Sophocles. 

inhabitants,  is,  that  of  falt-m.iking, . idling,  ihip-  (2.)  Aria  and  Ariana,  in  ancient  geography, 

buil'Ji'i^',  freiglit»or  the  carrying  trade  ;  ibap  and  the  names  of  either  one,  or  two  diflercnt  coun- 

tUrs-mikin^,  by  means  of  the  kelp  upon  their  trics,refpe(5ting  which  geographers  are  not  agreed. 

!b)rvs  and  fand  found  upon  Gia  iiland,  whirh  ig  Ptolemy  mentions  only  Aria,  and  fays  notliing  of 

tiipud  for  the  latter.  Ariana.    Piiny  mentions  Ariana,  and  lays  nothinj^ 

(4-1  AiGVLL  PROPER  is  that diHiiv^  of  Argyle-  about  Aria;  but  diflinguilhcs  between  Arii  and 

h';:,  which  is  bounded  by  Knapdalc  and  Cowal  Ariani:  PiMthia,  he  fays,  has  the  Arii  to  the  E. 

n  ilic  S. ;  Lo<:haber  «a,  the  N. ;  Lenoyc  and  the  Uarmania  and  the  Ariani  to  the  S.  firora  which  ft 

tirajipian  hiJls  on  the  E. ;  and  Lome  on  the  W.  is  conje^fturcd,  the  Ariani  extended  farther  than 

it  I  IS  between  Lochfy^n  and  Lochow;  which  4-  the  Arii,  and  comprifcd  the   Gedrofii  and  the 

)D;nl  with  excellent  trout  and  falmon.  Drangae.    Arrian  has  only  Aria  and  Arii,  and  is 

AR.GYR*VSPIDES,  or  Argyroaspides,  [from  fileut  about  Aiiana.    But  Str;ii)0  gives  more  ei- 

i»;  V -:,  lilvcr,  and  «^jvr,  a  iliicld,]  in  antiquity,  fol-  tenlire  bounds  to  Ariana  than  to  Aria,  without 

ic.i  irncd  with  filvcr  bucklers,  or  bucklers  filvcr-  paxticulady  defining  them ;  only  in  general  he  (ayi, 

tL    This  corps,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius,  thit  Ariana  begins  from  India,  and  quotes  Er«- 

':tc  the  fccond  of  iUcxander's  ai-my  ;  the  phalanx  toithcnes  ;  according  to  whom,  Ariana  ifi  bound- 

i^'-H  the  firil.    Juflin  fays,  that  Alciandcr  having  ed  by  the  Indus  on  the  E. ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Great 

^jurr.itcd  into  India,  and"  extended  his  empire  aj  Sea ;  by  P^ropanvfus  and  the  mountains,  quite  to 

^  •J  the  ocean  ;  for  a  monument  of  his  glory,  PoUie  Cafpia,  on  the  N.  and  on  the  \V.  by  the 

'^'irred  the  armoiu*  of  his  (oldiers,  and  the  ho uf-  finnc  boiindirics  by  whith  Parthu  is  feparateii 

'■;i  af  liis  ho;fc3,  t j  l?e  adorned  with  filvcr.  From  Li>m  Media,  Carmania,  Para;tacene,  and  Perfia : 

Vi  author  it  ihould  fccm,  that  Alcxatidcr's  whole  and  thus  Ariana  is  extremely  cxrcnlivc.^Aria  h^) 

-ly  were  called  a/gyrafpides.  After  that  princess  its  limits  thus  dcfcrib;:d  by  Ptolemy  :  On  the  I^.' 

^4ii,  the  argyrafpides  dci'pifcd  all  other  chiefs  of  fome  parts  ot  :he  Margiana  and  Bavftriana  ;  on  the 

^c  inny,  dil'daining  to  obey  any  other,  humg  E.the  Paropamlfidx  ;  andontheS.theDrangiana. 

>3ni  anns  under  Alexaiidcr.  Strabo  favs,  tiie  Arii  adjoiii  to  the  Paropamifid« 

■^il- vL^hm^a'  °'  \  See  A»cos  Hf PPIVM,  N.  a.  '""/''f  ^1-      „    .  . . .  „„                     ,.    ,  „         ' 

kKv^^  RIPPA.      5                                          .  (3«)  Apia,  or  Ariapolis,  now  calied  Herat, 

AkUYRITiE  AG'jNis,  ia  antiquity,  games  in  in  Chorafan,  an  ancient  town  fitualcd  on  the  ri- 

V  1  money  was  the  p-:  izc.  ver  Arias,  which  probably  gave  name  to  the  coua- 

AKGYRITLS,  in  nUural  hiilory,  a  name  given  try  Aria. 

•V  the  ancients  to  a  fubllance  refembling  filver.  U-)  *  AR-'A.  «./.  [Ital.  in  mufick.]  Anair,  fong^ 

^'  t^is  I'eiifc,  argyritis  wa*  ufed  to  fignify  fuch  li-  or  tune. 

'  vjf  a  J  was  of  a  white  colour,  to  diftinguilh  it  ARIADNE  A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  two  fefli- 

'-  r*  li^t  which  was  yellow,  which  they  dignified  vals  at  Naxos,  in  honour  of  two  women  named 

;vh  the  name  of  chryiilis,  as  we  do  at  prefent  Ariad^t.    In  the  folcmnity  dedicated  to  one  of 

i^i-h  that  of  lithragc  gold.    The  argyriiis  of  mo-  them,  (Sec  Ariadne,)  they  had  a  Ihew  of  forrow 

i^  n  writers,  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  with  and  mourning;  and,  in  memory  of  her  being  left 

-f  bpis  magnetu  of  the  ancients,  mentioned  by  by  ThcHas  near  the  time  of  child  birth,  it  was 

rhcophraitus,  and  diHinguiihed  from  the  mag-  uiuol  for  a  young  man  to  lie  down  and  counter* 

ct.  fcit  all  the  agonies  of  a  woman  in  labour.    This 

ARGYRODAM AS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fort  of  fcllival  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  inftitutcd  by  The- 

i^-r  coloured  talc,  which  bears  the  fire,  and  nci-  feus,  to  atone  for  his  ingratitude  to  that  princefa! 

'J  r  bams  melts,  nor  changes  its  hue.  The  other  Ariadne  was  thought  to  be  of  a  gay 

ARGVROGONIA  is  ufed  by  alchcmifts  for  a  and  fprightly  temper;  and  therefore  her  feftival 

■ird  of  argentific,  or  filver-making  feed,  pretend-  was  obfcived  with  mufic  and  ot^r  expreifions  of 

i  to  be  procurable  from  a  foluiion  of  that  metal  mirth  and  joy. 

.'!-T.y  concoded  !                        »  ARIADNE,  daughter  of  Minos  king  of  Crete. 

Ai'.GVROLIBANOS,  in   the  materia  rocdica  Thefeus  being  fent  to  deftroy  the  Minotaur,  A- 

riadne  was  fu  taken  with  him,  that,  as  a  ted  rooMy 

O  o  o  a  o 
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rftliingis  wasfoon  changed.   Servetuft,  a  Spaniard  them  blacks,  tnulattocs,  and  Indians.  The  houfej 

by  nation,  puhlifhcd,  in  153 1,  a  little  trcatife  a-  aremnr^e  with  cares  or  reeds,  fet  upright,  and 

p!nft  the  Trinity,  which  once  more  revived  the  bound  together  with  cords  Or  thongs ;  and  as  ii 

opinions  of  the  Arians  in  the  Weft.    Indeed  he  never  rains  here,  they  are  covered  only  with  matsi 

Miher  fhowed  himfelf  a  Photinian  than  an  Arian  ;  which  makes  the  place  look  at  a  diftance  like  sax 

>r]v  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  fame  paffapxs  of  heap  of  ruins.    The  vale  of  Arica  is  about  ^ 

^npture,  and  the  fame  arguments  agaiiift  the  league  wide,  and  fix  leagues  long^  next  the  fea^ 

Saviour,  with  the  proper  Arians.    Scrvctus  had  and  is  all  a  barren  country,  except  the  fpot  where 

Mtiproperly  fpeaking,  anydifcijples^but  hegave  the  old' tdwn  ftdod,  which  is  divided  into  lit- 

kxiAon  after  his  death  to  the  forming  of  a  new  tie  meadows  of  clover  grafs,  and'  'plots  of  fuga^ 

Vftctn  of  Ariani(h\  in  Geneva,  much  more  fubtlc  canes,  with  a  few  olive  and  cotton  trees  inter- 

hd  artful  than  his  own,  aiid  which  not  a  little  mixt.    This  vale  grows  narrower  as  it  runs  eaft- 

Mrplexcd  Calvin.    From  Geneva  the  new  Arians  %vard :  and  a  leaeue  up  theve  is  a  nllage,  where 

emovcd  to  Poland,  where  ihey  gained  confided  they  be^n  to  cuTtivaie  ptmefito  or  Jams^ica  pep- 

ible  ground ;  but  at  length  became  Sodnians.  per,  which  is  planted  throughout  A  the  reft  of^ 

fbc  appellation  ^rian  has  been  in'difcriminately  t!ie  vale ;  and  there  are  feveral  farms,  which  pro- 

ppiiedrin  more  modem  times,  to  'all  thoft  who  duce  nothing  elie,  that  bring  in  the'  value  of,  80,000 

•nfider  Jcfus  Chrift  as  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  crowns  yearty.  -  The  Spaniards  of  Pehi  arc  fo  u- 

be  Father ;  and  whofe  fentiments  cannot  be  fup-  fed  to  this  pepper,  that  they  drefs  no  provifions 

K^d  to  coincide  exactly  with  thofe  df  the  ancient  without  it.    Long.  70.  x.?.  W.'Lat.  18.  a6.  S. 

Irons.    Mr  Whifton  was  one  of  the  firft  diving  ARICIA,  a  prihcefs  of  the  Wood  "royal  of  A- 

rho  revived  this  controverfy,  in  the  beginning  of  thcns,  the 'wife  of  Hippolvtus,  who  \^'as  reftored 

he  i8th  century'.    He  was  tollowcd  b^  Dr  Clarke,  to  life  b^  j£fculapiusv  ana  is  faid  to  have  ere<*led 

H:o  publifhed  his  famous  book  intitlcd  The  Ser^  a  temple  to'^Dian^  in  the  fbfeft  of  Aricine,  where 

trfboHrine  (ftbe  Trimt},  &c.    In'confequence  he  was  concealed  kfter  his  refurrefUon,  and  t«> 

if  which,  he  was  reproached  with  the  title  of  Se-  have  efVablifhed  a  prieft  and  feftivals. 

r;  Jrirtn.    He  was  alfo  threatened  by  the  convo-  ARICINA,  in  the  mythology,  an  epithet  of 

ation  and  combated  hj  argument.    Dr  Wateri  Diana,  under  which  flic  "was  vvorfliipp«l  in  the 

ind,  who  has  biscn  charged  with  verging  towards  foreft  of  Aricine.    See  laft  article. 

rmbeifm,  was  one  of  his  principal  adverfanea.  '  ARICINI;,  a'foreft  of  Athens,  fo  named  firom 

fhc  hiftory  of  this  controveny  during  the  prcfent  the  princefs  Ar)C2  A. 

tnt'4rf  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  mtitlcd  ARICONIUM,  a  town  of  the  Silnres,  a  nation 

^*.'*  icccunt  of  all  the  confiderable  Books  and  of  the  ancient  Britons,  now  called  HEXEraRD. 

'amphlets  that  have  been  wrote  on  eithef  fide,  in  Xx>ng.  «.  42.  W.  Lat.  52.4.  N. 

he t'ontroverfy  concerning  the'Trinity,  from  tht  (i.)  *  ARID.  adj.[andujy  Lat.  dry.]    Dry; 
ftir  r;!! ;  to  the  end  of  17 19."    Mr  Jame«f  Put-  -  parched  up. — My  complexion  is  become  a  duft, 

^i,  lately  deceafed,  was  the  laft  pcrfon,  who  pub-  and  my  body  "«rii^,  by  vifiting  lands.  Arbuthnh 

fepvolved  this  dodrine  in  Edinburgh,  both  by  and  Poff^. —       *      ^ 

utichinjf  weekly  to  a  ftn'all  congregation,'and  bf  •     His  halrdenM  fingers  deck'd  the  gaudy  fpring, 

wblilhing  divers  trades  on  the  fubjeft. '  In  Eng-  Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  wafle. 

ttd,  t(H>,  the  late  Dr  Price,  was^i  riioft  eminent  '                                         Tbom/on. 

dv.)cate  for  the  Arian  fyilem.    Sec  Price.         *  fi^  Arid,  plowed.    Chanter. 

';.)  Ariaws,   SECt's  *0F   the;'   The  Arians  ARIDAS,  a  kind  of  taffety,  manufadhired  in 

^ftc  divided  into  various  fe^s,  of  which  ancient  the  Eaft  Indies  from  a  fhining  thread  which  is  got 

n*vr^  givt  in  account  under  the  names  of  Semi-  fiom  certain  herbs,  whence  they  arc  ftyled  aridai 

^'VTi,  Eufebtans^  jtetlafH^  Eunofniansy  yleociani^  ^  herbs, 

/j'ArnVfw,  and  others.     But  they  have  been  To  A  RID  ATE,  v.  a.  to  make  dry.    Bai/y, 

w.monly  diiiributed  into  three  dafles,  viz.  the  ARIDBD,  or  >  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of 

'foiuiftr  JtrMftjy  Semi- Arians\  and  Eu/nmians*     ^  ARIDEF,    '*  J  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the 

AKIAPOLIS.     See  Aria,  N**  3.  extremity  of  the  fwan's  tail.     It  is  alfo  ealled 

AUIARATHES,  the  name  of  feveral  ancient  Hierkzim  and  Adioege. 

in??  of  Cap>padcK;iai  -The  laft  of  them,  beiflte  vVRIDELOSIS,  li«^<^«ix«»rrf,]  in  rhetoric,  is  fome- 

tcrcoTie  by  Perdiccas,  fet  fire  to  his  palace,  and  timcsiifedforthe  figure  commonly  callcd/fwoiffmirf. 

'imt  himfelf,  his  family,  and  cfTeas  in  h,  rtther  *  ♦  ARIDITY.  ».  /.  [from  arid.]    i.  Drynefs; 

^an  fubmit  to  be  carrird  captive.  .       ;             •  ficcity.— Sak  taken  m  great  quantities  will  reduce 

ARIAS,  Arius,  or  Areios,  a  river,  on  which  an  aiiimal  body  to  the  great  extremity  of  ariditu 

^ria^^fcated,  and  which  rims  pftft  Alexandria,  or  drynefs.   Arbtttbnot  on  AUments.     9.  In  the 

t  if  now  called  Hers.           .  Hieological  ftnfe»  a  kind  of  inlenfibility  in  dev<$« 

A  has  MONTANUs^n  leamcd  Spanifh  divine,  tion,'  contrary  to  undion  or  tendemeis^ — Strike 

^pioyed  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain  to  publifh  another  my  foul  with  livelv  apprehenfions  of  thy  excellen- 

xliUon  of  the  Bible,  after  that  of  cardinal  Xime*  cies,  to  bear  up  my  ipiiit  under  the  g^ateft  ari* 

>''M  which  he  fimflicd  with  applaufe,  and  died  4C  dities  apd  dejedions,  with  the  delightful  profped 

>f  villc  hi  159J.  of  thy  glories.  Norris. 

ARICA,  a  fet  port  of  ibnth  America,  in  the  ARIDULLAM,  in  natural  hUtory,  a  kind  of 

xo\incc  of  Loa  Charaes,  in  Peru.    It  waA  for-  xamich  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies.    See  Zarnich. 

ncriy  a  confiderable  place :  but  was  almoft  entire*  ARIOURA,   in  phyfic,   a  drynefs  or  want 

vdd)royed  by  an  earthquake  in  1605;  fo  that  of  moiftute.    The  word  10  alfo  ufed  by  fome 

Kw  there  ave  only  ab^ot  ijo  Cunilita,  noft  9^  for  an  Aai9XTY^  or  coofumptioD  $  by  otkers  for 
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rVr  t^c  fpace  of  3000  years,  altiernately  conquer,  apprehcnGoiw  with  ariolatiofh  foothfayinj,*  and 

r.vi  arc  conquered ;  that  for  other  3000  years,  fuch  oblrque  idolatries.  Brvum. 

thy  wiH  wage  mutual  war,  fight,  and  deltroy  the  ARIOLI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  prophets,  of 

uDrks  of  each  other,  till  at  laft  Pladcs  (or  the  evil  religious  conjurers,  who,  according  to  Origcn 

fpirit)  fliall  peri(h,  and  men  become  perfe^ly  and  Ifidore,  by  abominable  prayers,  and  horrible 

lixppv,  their  bodies  needing  no  food,  nor  calling  facrificcs  at  the  altars  of  idols,  procured  anfwers 

ai.y  i>)jclowr,  i.  e.  being"  perfcvlly  tranfparent,  to  their  queftions  concerning  future  events.  Thefe 

aKIMASPI,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europea,  S.  are  alfo  called  barioUy  and  their  operation  barioliU' 

of  ihe  Montes  Riphsi,  laid  by  Mela  to  have  but  tUn,    Sometimes  they  were  denominated  arufpi- 

one  eye ;  a  fable  broached  by  Arifleas  Proconnc-  cesy  or  barufyicn.    The  arioli  were  diftinguifhed 

fes,  according  to  Herodotus.  ,  by  a  flovenly  drcls,  diforderly  and  matted  beards, 

ARIMATHEA,  a  town  of  Judca,  thought  to  hair.  Sec. 
be  the  fame  with  Ramathaj  (i  Sam.  i.)  and  thus  (i.)  ART  ON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  an  excellent 
in  t!ie  tnbe  of  Ephraim. — This  place  is  now  call-  mufician  and  poet,  inventor  of  dithyrambics. 
cil  Ramla ;  and  is  in  a  very  ruinous  ftate,  con-  Pcriander  entertained  him  at  hi»  court,  where 
Uia.r,^  nothing  but  nibbilh  within  its  boundaries,  getting  an  eftate,  and  returning  to  Corinth,  the 
The  A.<a  of  Gaza  refides  here  in  a  Serai,  the  floors  failors,  for  the  lake  of  his  money,  threw  him  into 
iDti  W.1H3  of  which  are  tumbling  down.  He  main-  the  fea  ;  when,  according  to  the  poets,  a  dolyhin, 
UiiU  about  100  horfemen,  and  as  many  Barbary  charmed  with  his  muiic,  took  him  oq  her  back 
foidiers,  who  (fays  Mr  Volney)  are  lodged  in  an  -and  carried  him  fafe  afhore. 
sklOuilban  church,  the  nave  of  which  is  ufed  as  (2.)  Ariqn,  in  the  mythology,  an  admirable 
I  tUble,  and  in  an  ancient  kan,  which  is  dilputed  horfe,  much  more  famous  in  poetic  hiftory  thao^ 
ifiih  them  by  the  fcarpions.  The  adjacent  coun-  Bucephalus  in  that  of  Alexander.  Authors  fpeak 
jy  is  planted  vnih.  lofty  olive  trees,  difpofed  in  varioufly  of  his  origin,  though  they  agree  in  giving*, 
ixncanxes.  The  greateil  part  of  them  are  as  him  a  divine  one.  His  produ^ion  is  mofb  com- 
^<t  as  the  walnut  trees  of  France ;  but  they  are  monly  afcribed  to  Neptune.  This  god,  accord- 
Inly  periQiing  through  age,  the  ravages  of  con-  ing  to  fome,  raifed  him  out  of  the  ground  bv  a- 
Wiling  fat^^ions,  and  even  from  fecret  mifchief ;  ftroke  of  his  trident :  according  to  others,  he  be- 
Jf,  in  thefe  countries,  when  a  peafant  would  re-  got  him  upon  the  fury  Erynnys ;'  acconding  to 
ci^e  himlclf  of  bis  enemy,  he  comes  by  night,  others,  upon  Ceres,  whom  he  ravifticd  in  the 
fid  Iiws  or  cuts  his  trees  clofe  to  tlie  ground,  and  form  of  a  horfe,  (he  having  previoufly  aflTuraed 
be  Wijund,  which  he  takes  care  to  cover,  drain-  the  form  of  a  mare  to  elude  his  purl'uit.  This 
8^  off  the  lap  like  an  ifiue,  the  olive  tree  languilh-  horfe  was  nurfed  by  the  Nereids-;  and  being  fome- 
wndJicrs.  Among  thefe  plantations,  we  meet,  times  yoked  with  the  fca-horfes  of  Neptune  to 
ItTcry  ftep,  with  dry  wells,  cidcms  fallen  in,  the  chariot  of  thia  god,  he  drew  him  with  incre- 
to<i  vaft  vaulted  rcfervoirs,  which  prove  that,  in  dible'fwiftnefs  through  the  fea.  He  had  this  fin- 
"fjcicnt  times,  tliis  town  muft  have  been  upwards  gularity  in  him,  that  his  right  feet  refembicd  thofc 
^i\amt  and  a  half  in  circumference.  At  pre-  of  a  man.  Neptune  gave  him  torCapreiis  kin^  of 
^'t  1:  icircdy  contains  aoo  families.  The  little  Hallartus.  Capreus  made  a  prefent  of  him  to 
W  whch  is  cultivate*!,  by  a  few  of  thcm^  be-  Hercules;  who  mounted  him  wlien  he  took  the 
"»?» to  the  Mufti,  and  two  or  three  perfons  r^-  city  of  Elis,  gained  the  prize  with  him  in  the  race 
"<.^1  to  him.  The  reft  content  thcmfclves  with  againft  Cygnus  the  fon  of  Mars  near  Traecena, 
^li  ling  cotton,  which  is  chicHy  purchafcd  by  and  at  laft  made  a  prefent  of  him  to  Adraftus.  It 
^i  French  houfes  cftablifbed  there.  The  only  was  under  this  laft  mafter  that  Arion  fignalized 
mutible  antiquity  at  kamJa  is  the  minoret  of  a  himfelf  moft  :  he  won  the  prize  for  racing  at  the 
^ii^td  mofque  on  the  roid  to- Yafa,  which  is  very  Nemean  games*  which  the  princes  who  went  to 
^y ;  and  by  all  Arabic  infcription  appears  to  beiiege  Thebes  inftituted  in  honour  of  Archemo- 
u>c  1  cr^u  built  by  the  fuitan  Saladin.  rus ;  and  was  the  caufc  that  Adraftrts  did  not  pe- 

AUIMINUM,  a  townof  Umbria,  or  Romagna,  ri(h  in  this  famous  expcditiou,  as  all  the  other 
^t  the  mouth  of  the  Ariininus,  on  the  Gulph  of  chiefs  did. 
k'ciict-.    The  feizing  on  it  by  Caelar  gave  nfe  to  ARIOSE.    Sec  next  article. 
i*:  ri/il  war.    It  is  now  called  Rimini.  Long.  13.  *  ARIOSO.  »./.  [Ital.  in  mulick.]  The  move- 
nt K.  Lat.  44-  10.  N.  ment  of  a  common  air,  fong,  or  tune.    Di^, 

ARlMiNliS,  a  river  that  runs  into  the  Gulph  ARIOSTO,  Lodovico,  the  famous  Itali.in  poet,. 

^  V<rjicc.  author  of  Orlando  Furiofo,  was  bom  at  the  caftlc 

AiUNGA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  of  Reggioin  Lombardyin  1474.     His  father,  who 

"^lus  jovius  and  others  to  tl»e  herring.  was  major-domo  to  Duke  Hercvles,  lived  to  the 

.  ARIOBAKZANES,    a  king  of  Cappadocia,  extent  of  his  fortune,  and  fo  leU  but  little  at  hi» 

^  in  ally  of  the  Ronians.    He  joined  Pompcy's  death.   Ariofto,  fix>m  hiS  childhood,  ihowed  great 

^'^y»  and  was  four  times  expelled  from  his  king-  marks  of  genius,  efpecially  in  poetry  ;  and  WTote 

»1u;l  and  as  often  rcftored.  a  tragedy  in  verfe  on  the  ftory  of  Pyramus  and 

ARlOCH,  king  of  Ellalar,  an  ally  of  Chedor-  Thiibe,   wJiich   h'«s  brothers,  and  lifters  played. 

homer,  was  one  of  the  nine  monarchs  who  enga-  His  father  beiag  utterly  unlearned,  and  rather  re- 

t^  i»  the  firft  battle  of  which  we  have  any  au-  garding  profit  than  his  fon*s  inclination,  compel- 

"»<^ntic  account.    See  Gen.  xiv.  led  him  to  ftudy  the  civil  law,  in  which  having 

ARIULATION,  or  IIariolation.   «.  JT,  plodded  fome  years  to  no  purpofc,  he  quitted  it 

•  ''"•^''^i  Lat.  a  foothiaycr.]  Soothfaying  \  vatici-  for  more  pleating  ftudies ;  yet  often  lamented,  as 

^^•^The  pricfts  of  elder  ume  deluded  their  Ovid  a^d  Bc^rarclidid  before  lumf.,aud  our  owa 
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lufilton  finctf  that  his  father  banifhcd  him  from 
the  Mufes.  At  the  age  of  24,  Ariollo  loft  his  fa* 
ther,  and  found  himfdf  perplexed  with  family  af- 
fairs. However,  in  about  fix  years  he  was»  for  his 
cood  parts,  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Don  Hippo* 
lito,  cardinal  of  £fte.  At  thid  time  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  but  a  few  fonnets ;  but  he  now  reftil* 
ved  to  make  a  poem,  and  chofe  Bayardo's  Orla.i* 
do  Inamorato  for  a  ground  work.  However,  he 
Ivas  prevented  writing  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  was  choicn  as  a  fit  perfon  to  go  on  an  embally 
to  Pope  Julio  II.  where  he  gave  fuch  iatisfaction, 
that  he  was  feht  ^gain,  undeirwent  manv  dangers 
and  difficulties,  and  at  hiR  i*etum  was  highly  fa« 
voured.  Then,  at  bis  leifuret  he  again,  applied 
hinifelf  to  his  poem :  but,  foon  after,  he  incurred 
th^  cardinal's  difpleafure  for  refufing  to  accom* 
pany  him  into  Hunjgary ;  by  which  he  was  fo  dif- 
couraged,  that  he  deferred  writing  for  14  years, 
even  till  the  cardinal's  death.  After  that,  he  fi- 
niihed  by  degrees^  in  great  perfedion,  that  which 
he  began  with  great  expectation.  Duke  Aftolfd 
offered  him  great  promotions  if  he  would  ferve 
him  ;  but,  prefening  liberty  to  grandeur,  he  ic- 
fufcd  this  and  other  great  oilers  from  pHnccs  and 
cardinals,  particularly  from  Leo  X.  from  ^11  whom^ 
however,  he  received  great  prcfents.  The  Duke 
of  Ferrara  delighted  fb  much  in. his  comedies,  of 
"which  he  wrote  fivei  that  be  built  a  flage  on  pur* 
poic  to  have  them  aded  in  liis  court,  and  enabled 
cur  poet  td  build  himfelf  a  houfe  in  Ferrara,  with 
a  pleafaat  garden,  where  he  ufed  to  compofc  his 
poems^  which  were  highly  cftecmed  by  all  the 
princes  in  Italy,  who  fent  him  many  prcfents; 
but  he  (aid,  "  he  would  not  fell  his  liberty  tor  the 
beft  cardinal's  hat  in  Rome."  It  was  a  finally 
though  convenient  houfe  2  Iking  aiked,  why  he 
liad  not  built  it  in  a  more  magnificent  manner, 
iince  he  had  given  fuch  noble  dcfcriptions  of 
lumptuous  pahices,  beautiful  porticos,  and  plea* 
fant  fountains,  in  his  Orlando  Furiofo  \  he  replied, 
That  words  were  cheaper  laid  together  than  itones* 
In  his  diet  he  was  fo  temperate,  that  he  was  fit 
to  have  lived  in  the  world  when  men  fed  upon  a* 
corns.  Whether  he  was  ever  married^  is  uncer- 
tain. He  kept  company  with  one  Alexandria,  td 
whom,  it  was  reported,  he  was  married  privately, 
and  a  lady  Gene  vera,  whom  he  often  mentions  in 
the  24th  bdok  of  his  Orlaudu,  as  potts  intermix 
with  their  fidi^ns  fome  real  amours  of  their  own. 
He  was  urged  to  go  ambafiador  td  pope  Clement, 
but  would  by  Xio  means  acOept  this  embafiy.  He 
li  an  Hated  the  Menocmi  of  Piautiib :  and-  all  his 
own  comedies  were  fo  nmch  efteemcd,  that  they 
were  frequently  adted  by  pcrfons  of  the  firft  qua- 
lity. When  his  Lena  was  firft  reprefcnted,  Fer- 
dinand of  £fte,  afterwards  Marquis  of  MaiTa, 
fpoke  the  prologue.  He  began  one  of  his  come- 
dies in  his  father's  hfetime,  when  the  following 
incident  ihows  the  remarkable  talent  be  had  for 
poetry.  His  lather  one  day  rebuked  him  fharply/ 
charging  him  with  fome  great  fault ;  but  all  the 
while  he  retui'ued  him  no  anf\»'er.  Soon  aftcr,- 
bis  brotlkcr  began  the  fame  fubject ;  but  he  ealily 
refuted  him,  and,  with  ftrong  aigumcnts,  jufti- 
ficd  his  own  behaviour.  "Why  then  ^faid  his 
brother j  did  you  not  fatisfy  myr  father "  "In 
^  (iaid  Lod«)viwO^  I  \v;:s  thiuldng  cf  a  part  ia 
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my  comedy ;  and  methought  my  fathers  fpcccb 
to  me  was  fo  fuited  to  the  part  of  an  old  mar'i 
chiding  his  fon,  that  I  forgot  1  was  concerned  u 
it  myfelf,  and  confidered  it  only  to  make  it  a  par: 
of  my  play."  Ariofto  was  tall,  of  a  mclanchvvly 
complexion,  and  fo  abforbed  in  f^udy  and  nieci* 
tation,  that  he  often  forgot  hiihfelf.  His  piduie 
was  drawn  by  Titian  in  a  mafteriy  manAcr.  He 
was  honoured  witb  the  laurel  by  the  hai«ds  of  Ct 
emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  naturally  afikbk,  ai* 
ways  atfuming  lefs  than  his  due,  yet  ne\er  pututi^ 
up  with  a  know^h  injury  even  from  his  fupericrk. 
He  was  fo  fearful  on  the  water,  that,  whentTcr 
he  went  out  of  a  ihip,  he  would  fee  others  go  be- 
fore him  ;  and,  on  land,  he  would  alight  mm  hi» 
hoi-fe  on  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger.  He 
was  of  an  amorous  difpofition,  and  left  two  nai.- 
ral  fons.  He  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  the  rcct 
eminent  men  of  learning  of  his  time,  moft  *' 
whom  he  mentions  with  great  refpedt  in  the  iic 
canto  of  his  Orlando  Furiofo.  His  confcituUdt 
was  but  Weakly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  hi\t 
recourfe  to  phyficians  the  greateft  part  of  his  In^ 
He  bore  his  laft  ficknefs  with  great  rcTob^tion  x-^ 
fcrenity ;  and  died  at  Ferrara  the  Sth  of  Jiily  !<;> 
according  to  Sir  John  l^rrington,  being  then  t% 
years  of  age.  He  Was  mtcrred  in  the  church  si 
the  Denedi^ne  monks,  who,  contrary  to  t 
cuftom,  attended  his  fbneral.  He  had  a  bat: 
rc^ed  to  him,  and  an  epitaph,  wiittcn  by  I 
fclf,  infcribed  upon  his  tomb. 

ARIPO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Afia,  on  the  wtrft 
coaft  of  tlic  ifland  of  Ceylon,  at  the  osoutb  of  tst 
Sarunda.  It  belongs  ,to  the  Dutch  ;  and  to  tii 
eaft  of  it  is  a  pearl  tiiLery.  Long.  ho.  15.  £.  itfi 
8.  42.  N.  .  ^ 

ARISAIUUM,  or  ahum,  in  botany,  wake-i9* 
bin.  . 

ARISBA,  in  ancient  geography,  t.  a  totrc  a 
the  ifland  of  Lefb6s  i  : .  Another  in  'jTroas,  in  lU 
territory  and  to  the  S.  £.  of  Abydos  ;  the  ra,du^ 
vous  of  Alexander's  army  after  theu:  pafla^  fi 
the  llellefpont :  3.  a  colony  of  the  MHylcnu^^ 
taken  and  plundered  by  Achilles.  It  was  the  .*«• 
fidence  of  Axylus,  celebrated  by  Homer  for  t^ 
hofpitality. 

*  To  ARISE,  t;.  n.  prct.  aroffj  paiticip.  ar/<tj 
[from  a  and  nfi.l  x.  To  mount  i:^ward  as  the  iuu 
He  rofe,  and,  looking  cp,  behdd  the  fkic^ 

With  purple  blufhing,  and  the  day  arye,  Dni^ 

a.  To  get  up  as  from  fleep,  or  from  rett So  £> 

dras  arofe  up,  and  (aid  unto  them#  yc  h<ive  tr^:^ 
grefTed  the  law.  i.  Ejd,  ix.  7. — How  loog  wril 
thou  ileefy,  O  fluggard  ;  when  wilt  thou  4inji  out 
of  thy  fleep  ?  Prov,  vi.  9.  3.  To  come  into  view, 
as  firom.  obfcurity, — There  (hall  ari/e  falfe  Chrift« 
and  fidie  prophets.  Matt,  itxiv.  4.  To  re\'ive  trua 
death.-^Thy  dead  men  fhall  live,  together  wirb 
my  body  fliall  thev  ari/e  s  awake  aiKi  ung,  yethit 
dwell  io  duft.  I/ataht  xxvL  19.  5.  To  proceeded 
have  its  original. — They  which  were  foittcrcd  m 
broad  npon  the  pofecution  that  ar^  about  ^^ 
phen,  travcUed  as  hr  as  Phoenice.  jt^st  xL  iv«^ 
I  know  not  what  mifchief  may  arij<  hereafter  tuns' 
the  example  of  fuch  an  innovation.  Dryden.  6. 1 1^ 
enter  upon  a  Lew  fta^ioD,  to  fuccccd  topo«er  a 
office.— 

Annr^ 
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ciples'of  Socrates  who  took  money  for  teaching  ; 
which  being  obferved  by  the  philofopher,  he  aik- 
ed  Ariflippus,  How  he  came  to  have  #j  much  ? 
"XV'ho  in  reply  afked  him,  How  he  came  to  have 
fo  little  ?  Upon  hie  leaving  Socrares,  he  went  to 
^eina,  as  Athenxus  informs  us,  where  he  lived 
with  more  freedom  and  luxury  than  before.  So- 
crates f^nt  frequent  exhortations  to  him,  in  oider 
to  reclaim  him ;  but  all  in  vain  :  and  with  the 
fame  view  he  publiftied  that  difcourfc  which  \ve 
iind  in  Xenophon.  Here  Ariftippus  became  ac- 
c^ainted  with  Lais,  the  famous  courtezan  of  Co- 
rinth ;  for  whofe  fake  he  took  a  voyage  to  that 
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Dionyiius  repeating  out  of  Sophode^,  theft \iKrf^ 
He  that  with  tyrants  fecks  for  bare  fuppt  r% 
Enfl aves himfelf,  t  hough  free  he  came  to  cctn; 
he  immediately  anfwercd,  **  He  is  no  flavc,  r  r« 
htfree  to  conteJ*  Ariftippus  had  a  conttft  v^its 
Antiilhenes  the  Cynic  philofopher ;  not^ithftird- 
ing  which,  he  employed  his  intercft  at  conn  h 
fome  friends  of  Antifthenes,  to  prcferve  them  nro 
death,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to  that  p  !»- 
fopher.  Diogenes  followed  the  example  of  Lt 
mafter  Antifthenes  in  ridiculing  Ariftippusi  md 
called  nim  the  court  JpanieL  Suidas  ohitires^tht 
Ariftippus  furpalTed  all  the  philofophers  in  \\t  »• 


city.    He  continued  at  iEE:ina  till' the  death  of    cutenefsofhis^pophthcgms.  Being  once  n£td£. 


he  left  the  room ;  and  the  perfon  who  abufed  b  ir, 
following  him,  and  diking  him  xyhyhcvrcntava'., 
he  anfwered,  **  B«caufeit  is  in  your  power  ton!!, 
but  it  is  not  in  my  power  not  tP  hear  you."  W'xi 
one  recommended  bis  fon  to  him,  he  denuciicd 
500  drachmas ;  and  upon  the  father's  «p'>  t. 


that  he  could  buy  a  flave  for  that  fum,  "  D^  ^ 
(faid  he\  and  then  you'll  be  niaftcrofacoi'p>*j 
Being  reproached,  becaufe,  having  a  fuit  c:  Ut 
depending,  he  feed  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  Ha| 
«•  Jufl  lo  (faid  he),  when  I  have  a  peat  fuppt'l^; 
make,  I  always  hire  a  cook.''  Bang  aJked  woi 
was  the  difference  between  a  wife  man  andaf(4l 
he  leplicd,  "  Send  both  of  them  together  riki 
to  thofe  '.'rhoare  acquainted  with  neither  of  tb 
and  Uicn  youUl  know."    Being  reproved  by" 


Socrate^,as  appears  froai Plato's  Pjixd  n,  and  the 
epiflle  which  he  wrote  upon  that  occalion.  He 
returned  at  laft  to  Cyrene,  where  he  profeffed 
philofophy,  andinftituted  a  fedt  which  was  cal- 
kd  the  Cvrena'tc-t  from  the  place,  and  the  Hedome 
pr  the  vomptuoufl^  from  fts  dodrincs.  During  the 
l^ight  of  the  grandeur  of  DionyHus  the  Sicilian 
tyrant,  a  great  many  philofophers  reforted  to  him ; 
2(nd  among  the  ^eft  Ariftippus,  who  was  tempted 
by  the  magni.icence  of  that  court.  Dionyiius 
alking  him.  the  reafon  of  his  cdming,  he  replied, 
•*  That  when  he  wanted  <w\fdomy  he  went  to  So- 
crates ;but  now  as  he  wanted  money  y  he  was  come 
to  him.'*  He  foon  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  fk- 
itOMt  of  Dionyfii^s ;  for,  being  a  man  of  an  eafy 
temijer,   he  conformed  himfelf  to  every  places 

time,  and  perfon,  and  was  a  complete  mafter  of    to  for  his  cofVly  feafts,  '*  I  warrant  you(f<^dl 
tlie  inofl  1 1  fined  complaifance.  that  you  would  not  have  beftowed  three  Cm^^ 

(z.)  A-i&riP7us,.  APOPHTHEGMS  OF.    Di<v-    ttpou  fuch  a  dinner ;'' whicb  the  Other  cotft  ~ 
^enes  Laertius  mentions  feveral  anecdotes  of  Arif^    "  Why,  then,"  faid  he  •*!  find  that  1  love 
tjppus,  du.i.ig  hisrefidence  at  the  court  of  Sicily,     baily,  and  you  love  your  money."    His  fc; 
Dionyfin*^-  at' a  feaft,  commanded  that  all  fhould     carrying  after  lum  a  great  weigtit  of  rooucy, 
put  on  V  om  .n's  purple  habits,  and  dance  in  them.,    bein^ready  to  fink  upon  the  road  under  bibburdd 
Plato  refuted,  alledging  it  would  difgrace  his  man-     he  bid  him  throw  away  all  that  was  too  irucjk  ij 
fiood  ;  but  Ariftippus  readily  fubmitted  and  re-     "  * 
plied,  "  At  feafts  where  mirth  is  free,  a  fober 
mind  can  never  b<;  corrupt^."   At  another  time. 
Interceding  with  Dionyiius  in  behalf  of  a  friend 
QUt  not  prevailing,  he  caft  himfelf  at  his  feet :  be- 
ing reproved  by  one  for  that  cxcefs  of  humility^ 
he  replied,  **  That  it  was  not  he  who  was  tlie 
^tifc  of  that  fubmifiion ;  but  Dionyfius,  whofe 
cars  Wer^'in  his  feet*^    Dionyfius  fhowed  him  3 
beautiful  courtezans,  and  ordered  Uim  to  take  his 
Qhoice.    Upon  which  he  tiook  them  all  3  away 
with  him,  alledging  that  Paris  was  punifl^d  for 
preferring  one  to  the  other  two :  but  when  he 
hrid  brought  them  to  his  door,  hedifmiifed  them,. 
^  >  ihow  that  he  could  either  enjoy  or  reject  with 
t ' ',  lame  indiffijrence.    Having  defired  money  of 
D'onyfius,  the  latter  obferved^ to  him^  that  he  had 
aJu.ed  him  a  wife  man  wanted  nothing;.  "  Give 
DHL',  fays  he,  what  I  afk,  and- we  will  t«dk  of  that 
aacrwiuds."    When  Dionyfius  had  given  it  him,. 
«*  Now  vfays  he)v  you  fee  1  da  not  want."    By 
this  complailance  he  gained  fb  much  upon  Dio« 
nyfius,  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  him  than- 

for  all  the  reft  of  the  philofophers,  though  he    they,  were  then  taught,  and  pretended  iN»i'<> 
Ibmcdroes  fpoke  with  fuch  freedom  to  that  king,,    alone  waa  fufficient  to  tc*ach  truth  and  ^^  ^ 
that  he  incurred  his  difplcafure.  When  Dionyiius     bounds.    He  alTerted,  that  pleafure  and  p*>.  ^^y 
afked.  Why  philofophers  haunted  the  gates  of    the  criterion s  by  which  we  were  to  be  dctcrrr 


him  to  carry.  Horace  mentions  this  U&t  IJb*i 
Sedt.  3.  Being  reproached  for  going  from  Soft 
tes  to  Dionyfius,  he  replied,  "  That  be  wttiH 
Socrates  for  inftru^ion,  and  to  Dionyfius  for  4 
verfion."  Having  received  money  of  Dioc 
at  the  fame  time  that  Plato  accepted  a  bocsi 
and  being  reproached  for  it,  "  The  reafon  i>  p' 
(faid  he)r  I  want  money,  and  Plato  wants  b«x» 
Ilaving  loft  a  confiderable  farm,  he  faid  to  or 
who  feemed  tacompa£Bonate  his  lofs,  "  You  '^ 
but  one  field;  I  hav<:  3  lefl:  why  (houkl  i^^ 
rather  grieve  for  you :"  When  a  peifon  toW  \^ 
"  That  the  land  tor  bh  fake  was  loft,"  he  rdF>^ 
<«  That  it  was  better  fo,  than  that  be  (boukj  bi 
loft  for  the  fake  of  th«  land." 

(3.}  Aristippus,  opiNionsoF.  Aftcfhc''* 
lived  a  long  time  with  Dionyfius,  hisdaugbtcr  A* 
rete  fent  to  him,  to  defire  hisprefence  at  C):i^ 
to  take  care  of  her  affaiiv,  fince  fhe was  io  '^•i'^ 
of  bping  opprcffed  by  the  magiftrates.  B«*  - 
&n  uck  in  his  return  home,  and  died  at  V^^ 
^olian.ifland^  With  regard  to  his  principii  ej 
pinions  5  like  Socrates,  he  rejeded  the  fcicnco » 
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tells  us  flic  was  fu  much  charmed  with  this  per-  rebuilding  and  rcncopling  of  that  city,  which  had 

formjnce,  that  aft^r  Ihe  had  tranflaled  it,  and  been  dcmoliflied  by  king  Philip, 

read  it  ovtr  2CC  times,  it  did  not  become  in  the  ARISTOTELIAN,  fomcthing  that  rdates  to 

ki^  tixiious  to  her,  which  fhe  could  not  fay  of  the  'philofopher  Ariftotle. 

any  other  piece  ;  and  that  the  pleafure  which  (he  Arispotelian  philosophy,  the  philofophy 

iftTivcd  tr>m  it  was  fo  cx(quilite;  that  Ihe  forgot  taught  by  Ariftotle,  and  maintained  by  lis  fol- 

all  the  indignation  which  Ariftophancs  defen^<l  lowers.    It  is  alfo  called  the  Peripatetic  philofo- 

fjf  employing  his  wit  to  niin  a  man,  who  was  phy.    S^ee  P  ripatf.tics,  and  Aristotle,  §  3. 

wldom  it/lit,  and  the  greateft  ornament  of  A-  AllISTOTELLVNS,   a  fed   of  philofophert, 

tbcns,    ArifVonhancs  having  iome  averfion  to  th^  called   alfo  Penpatet-.a.     The  Ariftoteliana  and 

jMTt  Euiipides,  fatirized  him  in-lVv^^ral   of  his  their  dogmata  prevailed  long  in  the  fchools  and 

pinys,  paiticularly  in  his  Frogs  and  hrs  Thefmo-  univerfities ;  even  in  fpite  of  ^)  tjie  efforts  of  the 

ph(i:ii/ui>.      He  wrote  his  Peace  in  the   loth  Caitcfians,  Newtonianr.,  and  other  corpufculari- 

year  of  the  Peloponntlian  war,  u  hen  a  treaty  for  ans.    But  the  fyftems  of  the  latttr  have  at  lenph 

(c  years  was  concluded  between  the  Athenians  gained  the  pre-eminence^   and  the   Newtonian 

and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  continued  but  pltilofuphy  jn  particular,  is  now  gencraUy  rccci- 

jye.irs.    TIic  Acamenfcs  was  written  after  tiffe  ved.       I  he  principles  of  Ariftotlc's  philofophy» 

(l-  itr.  of  Pcrrcles,  and  tiie  loli  of  tiie  battle  in  Si-  the  learned  agree,  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  his  four 

ply,  in  order  to  dilfuade  the  people  from  intruft-  books  De  Caio;  his  eight  books  of  P}?yjical  Ahf- 

i«i'  the  fatety  of  the  commonwealth  to  ftjch  im-  cultationy  ^»t«»»!»  »K^&ftruKf  belonging  rather  to  lo- 

^rcini  generals  as  Lmuchus.     Soon  after,  he  g'^cs,  or  metaphyncs,  than  to  phyiics.     Inftead  of 

rtp'crentf:d  his  Aves  or  Birds  ;  by  wliich  he  ad-  the  more  ancient  fyttcms,  he  introduced  mat ter» 

n-i:htdthe  '11110110113  to  fortify  Decclaea,  which  and  form,  and  privation,   as  the  principles  of  all 

V  alio  by  a  fictitious  name,  ATj-^^/WjrfjrtKkf/V?.  Ti)e  things;  but  lie  does  not  fcepn  to  have  derived 

i'tfjjie   or  Wafps,  was  written  aft  err  another  lofs  much  benefit  from  them  in  natural  philofophy. 

a  ^i^ily,  which  the  Athenians  futtlrcd  from  the  His  do<^riiies  are,  for  the  nioft  part,  fo  obfcurclf 

fiilv'jrAluA  of  Chares.    He  wrote  the  Lyfiftrata,  exprefftfd,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fatisfaftoril7 

*Kv.  aii  Greece  wns  involved  in  a  war ;  in  which  afccitnined,  What  were  his  fentiments  on  fome  df 

»iLa)y  the  women  are  introduced  debating  upon  the  moft  important  fubje^?.  He  attempted  to  re- 

kc  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  ;    when   they  fute  the  Pythagorscan   do<5lrine  concerning  the 

.^x*  to  a  rcfolution,  not  to  go  to  bed  with  th^rir  twofold  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  pretended  to 

.u!oands,  tiU  a  peace  fhould  be  concluded.     His  dcmonfVrate,  that  the  matter  of  the  heavens  is  uiv 

^utus,  and  other  comedies  of  that  kmd,  were  generated,  iricoiTaptil>le,  and  fubjedl  to  no  altera- 

«^r.itc!j  after  the  magiftratcs  had  given  orders  that  tion  :  and  he  fuppofed  that  the  t.ars  were  carried 

*>  perfon  fhould  be  expofcd  by  name  upon  tfie  round  the  earth  in  folid  orbs.  **The  reader  will 

^u.     lie  invented   a  peculiar   kind   of  verfe,  find  a  diftindl  account  of  the  logical  part  of  hit 

J^-iiS  was  called  by  his  name,  and  is  mentioned  philolophy,  by  Dr  Reid,  profeflbr  of  moral  phi- 

^  ^■':cro  in  his  Brutus ;  and  Suidas  fays,  he  was  lofophy,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  Lord 

^^.'  k  inventor  of  the  tetrameter  and  otf>ametcr  Karnes's  Sketches  cf  the  liiftory  of  Man,  vol.  IL 

•ii.    Ariilophanes  was  greraly  admired  among  and  Mr  Harris  has  publifhed  a  fenftble  commen- 

*<  ^  cicnis,  cfpccially  for  the  true  Attic  elegance  tary  on  his.Categoi;t3,  under  the  title  of  PJbilo/o' 

*  fiis  ir^'te.    Ihc  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  //^Avi/  Artarfgevi^'ntu                             ^ 

«t  Tk:  v. as  living  after  the  cxpiilfion  of  th^  ty-  Aristotelica  rota.    See  Rota. 

»^>  by  1  hrafybulus,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  .  (i. '  ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  Peripate- 

''-iis  and  other  comedies.    There  have  been  fe-  tic  phil  -fophers,  born  at  Stagyra,  a  fmall  city  in 

trii  cdiiions  and  tranflations  c><  his  works.     Ni-  Macedon,  in  the  99rh  Olympiad,  about  384  years 

t*^cmui  frifchin,    a  German,    famous  for  his  befoie  the  biiUi  of  Chrift.    He  was  the  (on  of  Ni- 

i^-^w»l  knowledge,  in  the  i6th  century,  tranfla-  comachus,  phyf^cian  to  Amyntas,  the  grandfather 


ipS  tlic  Peace,  and  Lyfiftrata ;  but  his  tranf-  little  notice  of  him,  he  quitted  his  ftudies,  and 

^un  li  full  of  obfuletc  words  and  phrafes.     Ma-  gave  hlmfelf  up  to  the  iullies  of  youth.     After  he 

iim  Dacier  published  at  Paris)  in  1692,  a  French  had  fpent  moft  of  his  patrimony,  he  entered  into 

•crLun  of  Plutus  and  the  Clouds,    with  critical  the  army  :  but  not  fucceeding  in  this  profcfTion, 

-  •'  ^.  and  aa  examination  of  them  according  to  he  went  to  Delphos,  to  confult  the  oracle  Vhat 

•^''  ^ulcs  of  the  theatR!.  -  Mr  Lewis  Theobald  courfe  he  fliould  follow ;  when  he  was  advifed  to 

^^  'ik  tranQated  thefc  two  comedies  into  Kncj-  ^o  to  Athens,  and  ftudy  philofophy.     He  accord- 

b'K  and  publifhed  them  with  remaiks.    The  b^^t  mgly  went  thither  about  18  years  of  age,  and  ftu- 

f^s^iion  of  this  autlior  is  that  publiHicd  by  Lu^dol-  died  under  Plato  till  he  was  37.      By  this  time 

F|f^M  Kufter,  at  Amfterdam,  in  folio,  in  17 10,  and  he  had  fpent  his  whole  fortune  ;  and  we  are  told, 

Mated  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  that  he  got  his  living  by  felling  powders,  and  fo    C 

AKISTOPHANEUM,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  receipts  in  pharmacy.     He  follbwed  his  ftudicft 

^''<  of  emollient  phifter,  made  of  pitch,  wax,  with  moft  extraordinai-y  diligence,  fo  that  he  foon 

i^?  panax,  apochyma,  and  viiiegai-.  furpafled  all  in  Plato's  fchool.     He  eat  little,  and 

AlvlSTOTELlA,  in   antiquity,   annual   feafts  ficpt  Icfs  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  ovcrfleep  him'- 

c^j'-^f  itcd  by  the  citizens  of  Stigiris,  in  honour  felf,  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  he  lay  always 

or  .*r.;ioUc,  who  was  bom  there ;  and  in  grati-  fiith  one  hand  out  of  the  bcd|  having  a  ball  of 

tii>^  lur  fd^  having  procured  firopi  Alexanda  the  -  brali 
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|»  TfcwjArafttis,  traduced  hira  ever  after.    But  Elzevir,  Artft.  1<5*»  and  dedicated  them  to'Chrift 

inftoclcb  the  Peripatetic,  in  Eufebius,  exculpates  tina  queen  of  Sweden.     Ariftoxenus  is  faidby 

Ariftoxenu*,  and  afTures  us  that  be  always  (poke  Suidas  to  have  written  452  different  works,  among; 

r/Ji  gitat  refped  of  Ariftotlc.    Ariftoxenus  lived  which  thofe  on  mufic  were  the  moft  eftcemed  ^ 

»3d«r  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  firft  fucceflbra.  yet  his  writings  on  other  fubjedts  are  frequently^ 

pis  Harmonici  in  .?  books,  (all  that  have  reached  quoted  by  ancient  authors,  notwithftanding  Cice-- 

us)  togfthcr  with  Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  were  ro  and  others  fay,  he  was  a  bad  pliilofopher,  and' 

fid  publiftcd  by  Gogavinus,  at  Vemcc,  in  1562,  had  nothing  .in  his  head  but  mufic.    The  titles  oF 

4J0,  with  a  Latin  verfion.    John  Meurfius  next  feveral  of  the  loft  works  of  Ariftoxenus,  quoted? 

tnDflated  thefc  3  books  into  Latin,  finom  the  MS.  by  Athenaeus  and  others,  have  been  collected  by; 

«f  Jof.  Scaliger.    With  thefc  he  printed  at  Ley-  Meurfius  in  his  notes  upon  this  author,  by  Ton- 

i<n,  in  1616, 4to,  Niconaacfius  and  Alypius,  twa  fius  and  Menage,  all  which  Fabricifts  had  digeftcd?- 

ethf  r  Greek  wciters  on  mufic.    Meibomius  col-  into  alphabetical  order. 

Icdcd  thefc  mufical  writers  together ;  to  which        •  ARITHMANCY.  «./.  [from  «<i#A'«>  number,. 

k  added  Euclid,  Bacchius  fenior,  and  Ariftides  and  /M«y7i<«,  divination.]  A  foretelling  future  ercnts 

(biintilianus ;  and  puUiflied  the  whole,  with  a  by  numbers.    DiS»^ 
ladn  ver&DO  and  notes,,  from  the  elegant  prefs  of 


ARITHMETIC. 

INTRODUCTION.  ccming  the  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  leave  us  nw 

<—  r    »             ^^          J  n......,^,^v,  ^i-.  roo"*  to  doubt  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  both- 

Ject.L    Etymology,  W  Definition  ^>-  numbers,  and  meafures.     When  Rdbckah  wa». 

ARITHMETIC.  f^jj^  jj^,^y  ^Q  jf^^^  Abraham's  fon,  her  relations 

ji.)  A  RITHMETIC,  [from  s^^'^f,  numberr  wilhed  (he  might  be  the  mother  of  tboufands  of 

I\  and  ftAT^^  to  meafure,]  is  a  fcience  miHiom ;  and  if  they  were  totally  unacquainted 

tluch  explains  the  properties  of -numbers,  and  with  the  rule  of  multiplication,  it  is  difficult  to< 

fcows  the  method  or  art  of  computing  by  them,  fee  how  fuch  a  wiih  could  have  been  focmed.    It 

Tbt  late  Dr  Robertfon  juftly  ftiles  it,  the  moft:  b  probable,  therefore,  that  the  four  fundamental 

l^itct  of  the  fciences.  rules  of  arithmetic  have  always  been  known  to* 

S.CT.  IJ.    HisTORV  Of  AMTHMETic.  ^Z^^Z^l^X  howevcT.  like  ±e  Europe- 

(2 )  At  what  period  Arithmetic  was  firft  intro^  ans  formerly,  and  ihe  Africans  and  Americans* 

i>»A  into  the  world,  we  can  by  no  means  deter-  now,  have  doubtlefe  been  immerfM  in  the  moft 

o^ne.   That  fome  part  of  it,  however,  was  coe-*  abiedt  and  deplorable  ftate  of  ignorance;  and  might 

f^  «ith  the  human  rac^is  absolutely  certain.  We  therefore  remain  for  fomc  time  unacquainted  with- 

carnot  conceive  how  any  man  endowed  with  rea-  numbers,  except  fuch  as  they  had  immediate  oc- 

Km  can  be  without  fome  knowledge  of  numbers,  cafion  for.    And,  when  they  came  afterwards  to 

R'e  are  indeed  told  of  nations  in  America  whd  improve,  either  from  their  own  induftry,  or  hintjf 

bvc  no  word  in  their  language  to  exprefs  a  great-  given  by  others,  they  might  fancy  that  they  them- 

FT  number  than  three,  which  they  call  patarraro-  lelves,  or  thofe  from  whom  they  got  the  hintSr 

rinoHriiac  :  but  that  fiich  nations  ftiould  lave  no  had  invented  what  was  known  long  before. 

Kin  of  a  greater  number  than  this,  is  abfolutely  (6.)  Dr  Chambers  thinks  it  highly  probable* 

Dcredible.   Perhaps  they  may  compute  by  threes,  that  arithmetic,  as  a  fcience,  muft  have  taken 

^  «'e  compute  by  tens-;  and  this  may  have  occa-  its  tife  from  the  introdndtion  of  commerce ;  and* 

fiornd  the  notion'  that  they  have  no  greater  num^  confequently  that  I*,  ihould  be  of  Tynan  invention. 

ki  than  three.  (7.)  From  Afia  it  pafied  into  Egypt,  fays  Jofe- 

[ j.)  But  though  we  cannot  itippofe  any  nation,  phus,  by  means  of  Abraham.   Here  it  was  great- 

fr  indeed  any  Ingle  perfbn,  ever  to  have  been  ly  cultivated  and  improved;  infomuch  that  alirgc 

without  fome  knowledge  ofthe  difference  between  part  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  and  theology 

ptater  and  Imaller  numbers^  it  is  poflible  that  fcems  to  have  turned-  altogether  upon  numbers, 

n^kind  may  have  fubfifted  for  a  confiderablc  Hence  thofe  wonders  related  by  them  about  unr- 

^c  without  bringing  this  fcience  to  any  pcrfec-  ty,  trinity,  the  numbers  (even,  ten,  four,  &c.    In 

^00,  or  computing  by  any  regular  fcale,  as  10,  fedt,  Kircher,  (in  his  Oedip,  ^\^t.  torn.  3.^.  ii.)r 

^  &c.    That  this,  howerer,  was  very  early  in-  (hews,  that  the  Egyptians  explained  every  thing 

!n>duced  into  the  world,  even  before  the  flood,,  by  numbers.    Pythagoras  affirm?,  that  the  nature 

^t:  nuv  gather  from  the  following  expreffion  in  of  numbers  goes  through  the  whole  univerfe ;  and 

tnoch  s  prophecy^  as  mentioned  by  the  apoftlc  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  the  knowledge 

[ude:  «  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  tfti  thou-  of  the  Deity. 

^lidi  of  his  faints*"  This  ftiuws,  that  even  at  that  (8.)  From  Egypt  arithmetic  was  tranfmitted 

!»m<*  men  had  ideas  of  numbers  as  high  as  we  have  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  doubtlefs  the  firft  Euro- 

tt  this  day,  and  computed  Uiem^aifo  in  the  lame  pean  nation  among  whom  arithmetic  arrived  at 

■^ncr,  namely  by  tens.  any  degree  of  perfeAion.    M.  Goguet  is  of  opinio 

U)  The  dinedtioa).  aUb  given  to  N<}4h>  con*  on,  they  ufed  pebbles  in  their  calcuktions :  » 

n£QQf 
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a  cypher  n  written  on  the  right  of  it  thus,  lo,  it  ($$.)  But  fuppofe  a  teacher  IhoukL  ado^  ^>i 

lYprefents  a  tens,  or  twenty  i  and  if  another  cy-  mechanical  method  of  teaching  a  boy  antboe^, 

pher  be  affixed  thu8»  ioO|  ft  will  reprefent  %  hun-  and  (hould  at  the  (ame  time  take  it  into  his  hod 

^redsy  Sec.  to  reckon  by  ftvtns  ot  nimts  inftead  of  t?v,  r 

(3  s.)  It  has  been  (aid»  that  <<  there  does  not  ibem  may  readily  believe*  he  would  find  it  a  tctt  iiiH 

to  be  any  number  natontlly  adapted  for  confti-  cult  tafk  to  make  his  pupil  entertain  anyaoaEHi 

tuting  a  clafs  of  the  loweft,  or  any  higher  rank  to  idea  of  the  proportions  between  the  bi^  ti 

the  exdufion  of  others ;  that  however,  as  ten  has  fmaller  numBers,  whatever  denominatioD  ittcb  1 

been  univerially  ufed  for  this  purpofe  by  mod  na-  fandiiil  arithmetician  might  give  them.  Tbc  q 

tkms  who  ha^  cultivated  tlds  fcience^  it  is  pro-  dent  Greeks  and  Romans  wolild  hafebroorhttk 

babiy  the  moft  convenieat  for  general  ufe.    Other  fdence  of  arithmetic  to  a  much  greater  <icpt  • 

Icales  (it  is  alledgtd,)  may  be  aiTumed :  thus,  if  peHedion,  than  they  ever  <fid,  had  they  hit  upa 

dght  were  the  icalc,  6  times  3  would  be  two  claf-  the  method  of  expremng  by  tem  distinct  cmi 

ies  and  two  urats,  and  the  number  18  would  then  rioters  the  numbers  by  which  they  rtdaj^ 

be  reprefented  by  %%w    If  rs  were  the  fcale,  $  But  the  idea  of  a  cypher,  which  can  onljbrfl 

times  f  wouI(i  be  three  claifes  and  nine  units,  and  troduced  into  the  detaiaty  fyftem,  and  whkti  a 

45  would  be  repreiented  by  39,  &cP  be  ftiled  the  key-stohe  ^  arithmitic,  fa« 

(33.)  But  this  theory  feenft  ixc  ftom  being  fup^  never  to  have  ftruck  them ;  and  thus,  tfaad 

ported  by  fii6K    The  univeriality  of  the  praAice'  they  reckoned  property  enough  by  tens,  jet  i 

of  reckoning  by  tens  is  allowed  even  bj  tho(e  who  having  charaders  proportionate  to  cxpitif  tbf 

plead  for  it.    The  antiquity  of  it,-  which  as  above  numbers,  they  involved  their  arithmetic  ht  \  '^ 

obferved,  ($30  is  antediluvian,  might  alfo  be  rinth  of  conAifion,  from  which  ndtheraEicii 

urged,  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  the  moft  natural  nor  at>  Archimsdes,  with  aO  their  woodcl 

d^fication  of  numbers.    But  this  is  not  all.  mechanical  powers,  were  aKIe  to  extricate  it  J 

There  feems  to  be  a  regularity  of  gradation  from  want  of  this  due.    In  a  word,  it  is  to  the  en 

the  loweft  to  the  higheft  poflible  numbers,  and  a  in  unifbrm  sdteniation  with  the  buk  digiu- 4 

uniformity  of  proportion  in  reckoning  them,  upon  the  moderns  owe  the  honour  of  having  ntri 

the  decadary  plan,  that  is  unattainable,  if  not  im«  tsd  a  science,  in  which  the  ancients,  vitij 

praAicable  by  adopting  any  other  mode,  or  any  their  great  attainments,  bad  made  but  fiuliH 

fiigfaer  or  lower  number  as  the  limit  of  a  clafs.  grefs.    And  perhaps,  if  all  our  modern  tia 

An  additional  amiment  may  be  drawn  ^m  con-  and  meaAires,  were  divided- and' Aabdrridc^  ijj 

iSdering  how  we  nrft  acquire  our  ideas  of  numbers,  the  decadary  plan,  inftead-  of  into  Jwrths^  t^ 

(34.)  The  firft  elements  of  arithmetic  arc  acqui-  twelfths tjixteenthj^  &c.  that  general  uaifonrijJ 

ried  during  our  infancy :  f6r,  when  a  child  gathers  both,  fo  long  wanted,  migfit  be  fbon  attiiiMLJ 

as  many  ftones  together  as  fuits  his  fancy,  and  (36.)  Numeration  implies  the* nuinbd« 

then  throws  them' away,  he,  acquires  the  firft  ele-  reading  of  numerical  chara^ers ;  or  the  xtcim 

mcnts  of  the  two  capital  operations  in  arithmc-  any  number  of  things  by  them;    Forthemotia 

tic,  addition  and  fub^^on.   Small  numbers  are  numbering,  and  expeditious  reading  of  lv]gtH 

moft  eafily  apprehended :   a  child  foon  knows  bers;  when  they  are  exprefTcd  by  figarts  m 

what  t<ivo  and  what  three  is ;  but  has  not  any  dif-  are  divided  from  the  right  hand  towards \k'A 

tjn^  notion  of  t^enty^ihree.    Experience  removes  into  periods  and  half  periods,  each  half  pd 

His  difficulty  by  degrees,  and  he  becomes  accuf-  conftfting  of  three  figur*^ ;  the  common  b»« 

tomed  to  handle  larger  coUeatons,  and  to  form  the  firft  period  being  units,  or  ones;  ^^\ 

many  units  into  a  clafs,  and  fevcral  of  thefc  claffes  cond,  millions,  of  the  third  billions  5  of  the  H 

into  one  of  a  higher  kind,  and  thus  to  advance  trillions,  &c.    Alfo  the  firft  half  of  anv  penc* 

through  aa  matiy  ranks  of  clafTes  as  occafion  re-  fo  many  ones  of  it,  but  the  latter  half  »  fo  M 

4)uires.    If  a  boy  arrange  an  hundred-  ftones  in  thouiands  of  it.    The  following  example  ciba 

one  row,  he  would  with  difficulty  reckon  them;  a  fummary  of  this  whole  doArine,  and  nml 

but  if  he  place  them  in'ten  rows  of  ten  ftones  eadi,  extended  to  fexdlHons,  fcptillions,  oftillioBs,  ^ 

he  will  reckon  an  hundred  with  eafc  j  and  if  he  illions,  &c.  ad  vtfimtum.  \ 
colled  ten  fuch  parcels,  he  will  reckon  a  thoufimd.' 

^tdntilliotJs.    ^adrillhns.      Triliiofij.  SSImhu            MilHms.            (TmU. 
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vo=-3     -pgo-s     -psb-s     -oaa-s     -9  s^*s     TJ  a  c-s 

ccc^s.ticcOCc.tiCflOcc.ticaOBc.^BQOCB.^BeOce-^ 
9v^  SvesS^  !:>&B9«;^:3ta5C.a9ue3v^5  v  3  ^  S«a  9  «/  s 

9  8  7,  6  5  4#  3  a  i»  9  ^  7>  6  5  4>  3  a  i^  9  8  7»  6  5  4»  3  »  i>  f  S  7»  6  5  4»  3  »  * 

-A  number  exprefling  a  quantity  of  one  name  or  compound  number ^  as  13  pounds  j  fhiHiBp  s^-j 

denomination,  is  called  z  fmple  number^  as  ao  pence,  or  17  gallons  and  a  pints,  or  3  how  ^ 

—— ^is,  <»r  17  gallons,  or  5  d.iys ;  and  that  repre-  50  minutes. 

a  quantity  of  fevcral  names,  i>  caHed  a  .    .       •  (37*J^^^* 
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(j7.)  Rule,— 7fl  icad  or  express  in  woilds» 

9J  MUMBER  txprtjfci  Pt  FIGURES. 

Dtride  the  figures  in  the  giiven  number,!  ai  in 
\t  general  example  above*  into  periods  and  half 
criods,  by  any  convenient  marks ;  tl^en  begin* 
lug  at  the  kR»  the  figttzes  are  thiui  read»  viz. 
K  firft  figure  of  each  hdf  period  is  named  by  |t- 
if  with  th^  woid  bwidridif  but  the  other  two 
cnaoied  together;  ^  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
lit  of  each  period*  the  word  tbouJandj  is  named; 
ot  at  the  end  of  the  other  haff*  the  common 
ne  of  the  whole  period*  except  it 'be  the  uqita 
Tied,  whofe  name  is  not  expreflfed. 

Sect.  II.  Simple  Addition*. 

[l%,)  Shnple  Addition  is  the  finding  of  one  fipi* 

e  number  equal  to  feveral  fimple  numbers  taken 

1  together.  The  number  which  is' equal  to  feve-- 

I  uken  together  is  called  their  fum. 

(.19.)  Simple  APPitioN  may  bepciformed  by 

iiRuLZ. 

1.  Place  the  feveral  numbers,  to  be  added,  un- 

nath  each  other,  lb  that  the  figures  of  the 

«e  name,  with  refped  to  units,  tens,  tfcc.  inay 

'  dircdly  under  each  other. 

1.  Dr^w  a  line  under  the  lowaft  number ;  then 

id  up  the  column  of  units,  aud  confider  how 

try  tens  are  in  the  fum,  for  which  you  muit 

iry  fo  many  ones  to  the  ntxt  column,  writing 

^  only  die  expefi;  over  and  above  the  tens,  be- 

•  the  !*ne  ftraight  under  its  proper  column. 

J.  Add  all  the  columns  in  thefame  manner,  and 

t  figures  below  the  line  will  exprefs  the  fum  re- 

ired. 

(40.)  Proof.    Cut  ofif  the  uppermoft  number, 

f  4nwing  a  line  below  it.    Add  all  the  reft  of 

)e  fines  of  numbers  together,  and  fet  their  dun 

eiow  the  fum  to  be  proved.    Then  add  this  laft 

iQQd  number  and  the  uppemioft  line  together, 

Ki  iheir  fum  wiU  be  the  iaxnt  as  that  found  by 

X  firf^  addition,  when  the  work  is  all  right. 
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the  remainder  ftraight  under  them  below  the  line ; 
fo  fliall  all  the  remainders  together  exprefs  the  dif- 
ference required. 

3*  But  when  any  under  figure  exceeds  that 
which  is  above  it»  conceive  10  to  be  added  to  the. 
upper,  and  fubtrad  the  under  from  the  fum ;  but 
in  this  cafe,  you  muft  add  i  to  tbe  next  under  fi^ 
guM,  before  you  iitbtrad  it.         . 

(43O  Proof.    Add  the  difference  and  fubtra* 
hend  together,  and  the  fum  will  be  eo^al  U)  the 
minuend  when  the  operation  is  right. 
£XAMPLE»  Minuend,        1593^7 
Subtraheudf      61489 

9783J 


Proof,   159327 
^SCT.  IV.  Simple  MuLTZPLiCAriOft. 

(44.)  Simple  multiplication  is  th;?  finding  of  4 
fimple  number,  which  (hall  contain  any  givei^ 
fimple  number  a  certain  propofed  number  of 
times ;  and  it  is  therefoipe  a  compendious  method 
of  addition. 

(45.^  The  two  propoled  numbers  are  in  goneral, 
termea  the  factors  of  the  multiplication;  but 
in  particular,  that  which  is  to  be  multiplied,  is 
called  the  multiplicjin|>-;  and  that  by  wiiich  it 
is  multiplied,  the  multiplier  ;  the  number  found 
from  the  operation  is. named  the  pr^oduct  of  the 
two  favors. 

•  (46-)  Before  proceeding  to  any  operations  ill 
this  rule,  the  following  table  of  produds  muft  b« 
jpt  by  heart  very  pcrfcdly ; 


Examples. 

%S^i 

3948r 

459^7 

2a 

611 

6285 

^3148 

^i^n 

793  « 

d68J7 

70318  8979^ 

8ect.  m.    SiiTpLS  Subtractioh. 

(4'0  flimple  fubtraiftton  is  the  fin<fing  how  ipuch 
mc  fimple  number  exceeds  another,  or  the  taking 
jjWk  fimple  number  out  of  a  greater.  The  num- 
^tobefubtrafted  iscalled  the  svBTRAHB*iD; 
"Mlthat  oat  of  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  is  called 
l||t  MiNusMD:  alfo  the  number  remaining  after 
«e  one  is  taken  out  of  the  other,  is  named  thdr 

(41.)  Siwpit  Subtraction  is  performed  by 
^  following  Rule. 

I.  Place  the  fiibt»hend  under  the  minuend  ac- 
^^^  to  the  diiedions  given  iu  addition,  and 
<!nw  a  line  below  than. 

1.  Begin  at  the  right,  and  fubtraA  each  under 
n^  fnoi  that  wliek  ftapUa  above  k,  writiqg 


'Multiplication  Table 

. 

.1 

A 

1 

3 

4 

S\    6 

^7 

8 

9 

3 
3 

4 
6 

6 

9 
1% 

15 

8 
1% 

xo 
«5 

12 

x8 

14 

16 

18 

31 

44 

47 

•  4 

8 

id 

20 

10 
45 

24 
30 

"IT 

4» 

— 

3» 

36 

5 

10 

40 
48 

45 

54 

6 

IS 
14 

18 
11 

%4 

30 

1 
• 

7 
8 

s8 

35 

5^ 

63 

z6 

a4 

47' 

3» 
36 

40 

48 

64 

7> 
8j 

9 

18 

45      54 

,  m 

(47.^  Simple  Multiplication  tnay  be  pe9« 
£araied  by  the  two  following  Rules. 

I.  To  multiply  by  any  number  m  the  first 
LINE  of  the  foregoing  table  of  product  s.*.-Be^ 
gin  at  the  right  of  Uie  mulplicand,  and  multiply 
each  figure  in  it  by  the  multiplier,  writing  down 
the  whole  of  fucb  produ^  as  are  leis  than  ten  | 
but  for  fuch  as  ture  juft  equal  to  a  certain  number 
of  tens,  write  down  o,  and  carry  1  for  each  xo  to 
the  next  produd ;  and  for  fixch  as  exceed  a  num- 
ber of  tens,  write  down  the  excels,  and  cairy  for 
the  tent  ti  before. 


c. 

Value. 

Weight, 

J    d 

dtvt,  ^n 

5    o 

19     H 

%  .6 

9x6i 

I      0 

3  *i 

0    6 

X   Sflf 

Sect.  VI.  ARJTHMETI 

rmaittdcTy  tbe  &m€  as  if  the  diVifion  had  been        Silter. 
pfrformcd  at  once.  After  this  operation  is  begrun, 

tt  nmft  be  continued  according  to  the  defcription,  A  crown 

thouph  fome  of  the  preceding  diTifions .  fhould  Half-crown 

hppen  to  have  no  remainders.     So  to  divide  Shilling 

4:901^$;  by  9^  whofe  component  parts  are  8  and  Sixpence 

n ;  f''^  de  the  Brft  by  89  and  this  quotient  by  the        The  -value  of  gold  is  nearly  4I.  an  ounce*  or  id 

j:,  i'^'i  the  remainciers arc  5  and  6  ;  then  6  times  a  grain  ;  and  filvcr  is  nearly  58  an  ounc^.    Alfo 

t^re  4i»  to  which  add  the  5,  and  the  fum  53  is  any  quantity  of  gold  is  to  the  fame  weight  of 
the  whole  reinaindtr  to  the  whole  divifor  96* 
8)42901685 

«*)  53<^»7i^ 
Quotient      446i8b{.j- 
IV.  One  who  is  pretty  ready  in  divifion,  may.    Grains. 

»4 

450 

57^0 


ftandard  lilveryin  the  proportion  of  15  and  i'i4th 
to  I,  or  nearly  is  *o  x-    • 

(59.)  Or  Troy  Weight. 

Pennyweights.       Ounces.      Pdusd. 
x 

40  '  1  \ 

240  Z4  I 

By  this  weight  are  weighed  jewels,  gold,  filvcr^ 
com,  bread,  and  liquors.  One  graii)  of  Troy 
weight  is  equal  to  one  grain  and  a  half  of  found 
dry  wheat.         1  .        . 

(60.)  Or  Apothecaries  Weight. 

Grains.    Scruples.     Drains.    Ounces.     Pound* 


ao\ 

.*. 

• 

60 

5 

z  < 

480 

«4 

8 

t 

5760 

3«8 

96 

xa 

(61.)  Or  AvoiRDUPOisE  Weight, 


s? 

t3 

i 

1 

p 

• 

r 

•    16 

I 

4 

• 

456 

j6 

z 

7168 

448 

aS 

r 

18672 

1791 

Tia 

4 

z 

573440 

35840 

3240 

80 

ao 

^ 


even  m  the  laigeft  diviHons,  fubtrad  each  figure  of 
Ihc  prddudas  be  produces* it»  and  write  dawn 
wlythe  remainders. 

EiAMPLi        833)  3i04<^79  (37J7TTr 

•6056 

'■'tis? 
59^9 
^% 

Sect.  VI.    Reduction. 

fff.)Rc<fuAion  is  the  converfion  of  numbers 
frs)m  one  name  to  another,  but  ftill  retaining  the 
far-t  nine.  If  the  redudti.^n  be  to  alefs  name,  it  is 
ccmiDonly  called  red u^ on  D p  6 c  E  N  D III  a ; . but  if 
to  a  greater,  reduj^ion  ascending.  •  This  weight  is  fo  called,  becauff  the  apotheci« 

f;6.]RvLE.  ConOdcr^owmanyofthelefsname  rie?  ufe  it  in  compounding  their  medicines ;  but 
concerned  make  x  of  the  greater,  and  by  that  th«jr  buy  and  fell  tiieir  drugs  by  avoirdupoifc 
•umber  multiply  the  given  number  if  the  reduc-  weight.  Apothecaries  is  the  fame  as  troy  weighty 
6;n  be  dcfcending,  but  divide  if  afcending,  and    having  only  fome  different  divifions.  •  » 

^  produd  or  quotient  will  be  the  value  in  the 
•thcr  name.  When  there  are  napes  between  the 
ivopofed  and  reouired  ones»  it  is  beft  to  reduce 
t!)r  propofed  to  the  nesit  lefs  or  greater  nanxe,  and 
^  to  tbe  next  lefs  or  greater  again,  and  fo  on, 
tif  you  have  reduced  it  to  the  narae  required.-r 
WixnJ  in  reduction  dcfcendihg,'the  propofed  w 
iC'jTipound  number,' you  muft  add,  or  take  in 
t^f  fmall  nqm))ers  ia  the -name  below  the  greateft, 
to  the  Cune  naineiB,  as  you  proceed  in  the  reduc- 
tcn.    When,  in  reduction  afccnding,  you  have 

fcy  remainders  after  dividing;  they  waihave  the       _, ^ „ ^ 

^f  names  as  their>ref^M^6tive  dividends,  and  may  .or  droffy  nature ;  fuch  as  grocery  and  chandlev 
Kphced  after  the  laft.  quotient,  vKXording  to  the    wares,  and  all  metals  except  gold  and  filver. 
ort-a-  of  their  names,  the  grcateft  firft  ;  fo  fhall 
tfae  compound  nunoberthus  formed  be  the  anfwer^ 

(57.)  Of  Money. 

Farthings.        Pence.        Shillings.        Pound. 

48  MI* 

960  240  a^    -  X    . 

This  and  the  following  tables  are  to  be  under* 
bod  thus :  The  words  at  the  top  are  the  names 
tf  all  tbe  numbers  ftraight  below  them  ;  and  all 
^  numbers  upon  the  iame  line,  from  right  to 
ic*%  are  of  equal  value  r  thus  in  tbe  laft  line  of 
^ii  table,  960  larthings,  240  pence,  20  {hillings, 
bKi  t  pound  are  aU  equal  to  each  other. 


By  this  weight  are  weighed  all  things  of  a  coarfe 


osu  dv;t.  gr* 


I  lb.  Avoirdupoifc  makes  14 
X  oz.  -  -  -  I  o 
xdr.--t-         -       o 


ji 
18 

X 


i5i  Troy, 

sh 
A     • 


ar 

1% 

36 

X98 

7920 

63360 


(62.}  Of  Long  Measure. 


t 


ff 


I 

■a 


I. 


x6 

660 

5»8o 


X 

A 

aao 
1760 


X 

40 
320 


X 

8 


U^O  The  fiiU  weight  and  value  of  our  gold  and    An  inch  is  fuppofed  equal  to  3  baxiey  corai  if| 


fiivCT  coin  is  as  below : 
Gold. 


A  TiiHea 
L'alf.j5uiiiea 

)uuter  guiaca 


Value. 
/    \d 

X      X     o 

o.xov  6 
•53 


Weight. 

dftuf*     gr» 

5  94 

a        x61 

X  84. 


length. 

.  4  inch.— «  hand. 

6  feet,  or  2  yards — ft  fathom. 

3  ratle»— a  league. 
60  naiOical  in*  geggn^higal  mfles— a  degrM». 
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pr'69^ftatiite  mileB, nearly. 
.  360  dcgreety  or  15000  mOet  nearly, 
are  the  ciicumference  of  the  caith. 

(63.)  Of  Cloth  Msasurb. 


incheB. 


Nailt.       Quarten. 
I 

I 


YmL 


4 
16 

5  — 

6  — 
4qr8 


1} 


sen  Flemiih. 
*-  Englifh. 
—  Fieoch. 

inch  Scotch. 


<44.^  Of  Scvuarb  or  J[«and  Miasurr* 


^        '  ^ 


B' 


144 
1196 

39»04 
^568160 
4a 71640 


? 


r 


4 


9  X 

»7»i     30J        I 

1^7^90      X2XO  40 

43560    4S4  ^o 

Or  Scots  Land  Mxastirb. 
:Sqiiare  ells*       Falls.       Roods.       Acre. 
36  z 

1440    •  40  z 

3760  .  »6o  4  Z 

(65 •)  Of  Wins  Mbasvre. 


f 

0 

^ 

I 

^ 

• 

a 

ca 

s 

s 

336 

4% 

^ 

504 

63 

l« 

a 

67. 

S4 

i  ' 

»^ 

« 

aoo8 

1)6 

3 

1 

ti 

X 

ftox6 

%s* 

6 

4 

3 

% 

t 


131  cubiclnchw— a  gallon, 
xo  gall.— an  anker. 
x8  gall. — aruhdlet. 
3xi  gall.—  a*barrel. 
By  this  meaforcy  wines,  brandies,  iptrits,  perry, 
cyder,  mead,  vinegar,  oil,  and  honey  are  meafured; 
(66.)  Of  Alb  and  Bbbr  Mbasvre. 
Pints.    Galls.    Firk.    Kilderk.    Bar.    Hh4. 

z 

4  a  z 

^3  *J        » 

The  ale  gallon  contains  aSs  cubic  inches. 

In  London,  the  ale  firkin  contains  8  gallons,  and 
the  beer  firkin  9 ;  the  other  meafures  above  it  be- 
ing dccreafed  and  incieafed  in  the  &me  proportion. 
(67.)  Of  Dry  Measure. 
O       S       S?       0  ^ 


8 

z 

68 

Bi 

Z36 

Z7 

17» 

54 

408 

51, 

Iippies» 

4 
16 

64 
1024 


Itfinutes. 
60 


X440 

sooto 
40310 


f 

IT 


& 


IP 


««      ft 

64      S 
•56    3ft 

5«ft     ^4 

2560  J SO 

5Zfto  640 


z 

4 

z6 

3» 

160 

3^0 


I 

4 
t 

40 

«0 


I 

ft 

zo 


E 

5 

ZO 


z 
ft 
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The  gallon  fdrv  mcafure,  ^ooiitains  26Sf '  cube 
inches.  At  London  36  bufliels  of  coals  make  a 
chaldron.    A  bufhd  water  nuafure  is  5  pecks. 

By  dry  meafure  all  dry  wares,  fucfa  as  com, 
feeds,  iTuit8,roots,  iand,  iait,  coals,  oyftcrs,  mukles, 
cockles,  8cc»  are  meafured* 

Or^coTS  Dry  Measure. 

Fecks.     Firlots.     BdUs.  CkaUImu. 
1 

4  Z 

16  4  z 

336  64  x6  z 

(68.)  Q/"Time. 

Hours..  Days.    Weekt.    Mootb. 
z 

14  Z 

x68  7  t 

.  ^  67s  ft8  4  E 

The  minute  is  divided  into  60  fecondsy  and  th< 
feeond  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  inio  ^ 
fourths,  &c. 

(69.)  Example  J.    Of  ,R£duct40n  Dcscerj^ 

How  many  minutes  in  19  days  za  hoiizv  45  a^ 
ziutes,  or  a  lunar  month  ? 

ft9ds.  xahs.  45^si8« 

*4 

xaS 
5« 

60 
I 

4*5*5  I 

(70.)  ^XAMPLB   IL      0/   REDUCr^ON   A$CLKJ>«I 

ING. 

How  many  pounds,  &c.  in  356b  pcocc? 

x»)3568ft 


fto}s973S.  6d« 

Z48U  X3S.  6d. 

PART.  U. 

COMPOUND  ARITHMETIC. 
Sect.  L    Comfound^  Addition. 

(7 1.)  Compound  addition  is  the  finding  the  £ia 
of  feveral  contpound  numbers. 

(71.)  Rule  x.    Place  the  numbers  of  the 
denomination  under  each  other  accofdixig  to 
dire^ons  given  in  fimple  additioii. 

ft.  Add  .up  the^gures  in  the  kwcil 
tion  as  in  -fimple  addition. 
'    3.  Fmd  how  many  units  of  the  next  Kigbcr 
nomination  are  contained  ui  the  fura,  by 
it  by  fo  many  as  of  this  name  make  ooe  of 
next,  or  any  other  way. 

4.  Write  the  remainder  or  overplus  underaeatiii 
and  carry  the  ones  or  units  to  the  figures  in  thi 
next  denomination,  whofe  fum  vou  muA  find  anit 
proceed  with  u  bcfoce ;  40d  lb  on.  through  ^t 
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the  dcQomiMtiom  to  the  higheft,  whofc  fum  muft 
ic  afl  wzitten  down,  which  togtther  with  the  fe« 
Ktal  PcsiAiiiderf  9  wiH  ezprefs  the  total  rtqutred. 

(73.}  BZAMYLfi^. 

Tro;  tf eight, 
ib.   oz»  dfwt, 

17       3     «5 


£. 

/. 

1/. 

13 

1* 

4 

17 

10 

3 

6 

4 

z 

3 

9 

» 

s 

5 

7 

It 

z 

17 

«3 

ZO 

1% 

40     15      ZO  61        9     ZZ 

Sect.  I1«  CoiirFOVir&  Subtkactiov. 

(74.)  Compoond  subtraction  is  the  finding 
&e  difference  between  two  numbers,  of  which 
•IK  or  both  are  compound* 

(75*)  RvLB  i.  Write  the  lefs  number  under 
Oif  grfater,  u  direded  in  compound  addition. 

a.  Then,  beginning  at  the  leaft  denominatioii^ 
bbtra^the  under  number  of  each  from  the  upper^ 
writing  tHcir  refpedive  remainder^  below  them, 

3.  But  if  the  under  number  of  any  of  the  de- 
Mounations  be  greater  than  the  upper,  add  to 
Kin  7  tA  the  upper  as  make  one  of  the  next  high* 
tr  denomiiiation ;  then  take  the  under  from  the 
f&<B«  writing  down  the  remainder  as  before,  and 
any  or  add  one  to  the  under  number  of  the  next 
^hier  denomination  before  jom  fubtrad  it. 

(76.)  EZAMPLBS. 

C   qr  lb  A    R    F     E 

It    3     19  S5     A    M     iS* 

4     3     M  IS     1     36       7 
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«.  'Bcpn  at  the  higheft  denooiSnation  and  dhfidi 
^ach  by  the  divifor,  writing  the  quotients  undor 
their  refpedive  dividends. 

3 .  But  if  there  be  a  remainder  after  dividing  an^ 
of  the  denominations  except  the  leaft,  find  ho^ 
many  of  the  next  lower  denomination  it  is  equal 
to,  and  add  to  it  the  finafi  number  (if  anj^  whicH 
was  in  this  denomination  before ;  then  divide  the 
fum. 

(8».)  EXAMFLBS. 

£    T    d  yds./,  in. 

3)z    8    6  >a)z50   z   7 


7    3    «3  3    3    a8    ZZ 

J£CT.  lU.     Conr?OUND' MULTIPLICATIOir. 

(77*)  Compoond  multiplication  is  the  find- 
^?  of  a  number  which  fh»ll  contain  a  given  com* 
pound  nnmber  any  propofcd  number  of  times. 

(;8.)  Rule  i.  Write  the  multtplier  under  the 
bveft  drnominatioo  of  the  multiplicand.  . 

2*  Multiply  the  number  of  the  loweft  denomi- 
sation  by  the  nudliplter,  and  find  how  many  u« 
Aittof  the  next  higher  denomination  are  contain- 
^  in  the  produdt,  as  in  compound  addition. 

3«  Write  down  the  excefs,  and  carry  the  ones 
to  the  produft  of  the  next  higher  denomination, 
with  which  prooeed  as  bcfcjre ;  and  in  like  man- 
>tr  with  all  ^e  other  denominations  to  the  higheft. 

(79w)    Examples. 

C   s     d  .  miUs  fur.  poUjm 


ift 


^      5»  7     9^       ^  345  4     X» 

wt  more  on  this  fubjeft  under  PkACTtCB, 

KCT.  VII.  Role  z. 

SzcT.  IV.    Compound  Division. 

i^o,)  Compound  division  is  the  dividing  com* 
pound  mimbcrs  into  any  propofed  number  of  e- 

<inil  part3. 

i?i.)  Rule  z.  Place  the  divifor  and  dindcnd 
w  a  fimple  divifion*  ... 


96  11    I    7rT 

See  farther  on  this  fiitjcA,  under  PaAcrici^ 
Sect.  VII.  Rule  9. 

Sect.  V.  Propo&tiom  or  the  Rule  of  Thkbb. 

(83.)  The  ftule  of  Three  is  that  by  which  a  num- 
ber is  found  having  the  iame  proportion  to  a  gifc*^ 
number,  whic6  is  between  two  other  given  num- 
bers. It  is  called  the  Rule  of  Three,  becaufe  iii 
each  of  its  queftions  there  are  given  three  num- 
bers at  leaft.  And  becauie  of  its  excellent  and  ex- 
tenfive  ufe,  it  is  often  named  the  ooldem  rule. 

(84.)  RuLE^yor  stating.  Or  SBTTnrC  DOWIi 
/ArTHBEEaiVSN  Mtf Mafias* 

z.  Write  down  the  number  which  »  of  the 
&me  kind  with  the  anfwer  or  number  required. 

9.  Confider  whether  the  anfwer  ought  to  be 
greater  or  left  than  this  number ;  tjien  write  re- 
Q)e^vdy  the  greater  or  lefs  of  the  two  remaining 
numbers  on  the  right  of  it  for  the  third,  and  the 
other  on  the  left  for  the  firit  number  or  term. 

3.  Multiply  the  ad  and  3d  terms  together,  di- 
vide the  produd  by  the  firft,  and  the  quotient 
v^l  be  the  anfwer. 

(85.)  Obsebvations.  z.  When  you  can  con- 
veniently multiplj  and  divide  as  in  compound  mul- 
tiplication and  divifion,  it  is  beft  to  do  fo. 

1.  If  not,.  Kduce  the  compound  terms  to  be 
fhe  toweft  name  mentioned  in  them,  and  the  flrft 
and  third  to  the  fame  name  if  they  be  not  fo  al* 
ready ;  then  the  anfwer  will  be  of  the  fame  name 
vrith  the  id  tern. 

3.  When  there  happens  to  be  a  remainder  after 
divifion,  reduce  it  to  the  name  next  below  the  l?ft 
Guotient,  and  divide  by  the  fame  divifor,  fo  (hall 
tne  quotient  be  fo  many  of  the  faid  next  name ;  do 
this  as  long  as  there  is  any  remainder,  till  you  have 
reduced  it  to  the  leaft  name,  and  aH  the  quotients 
together  w9f  be  the  anfwer. 

4.  If  the  ift  term,  and  either  the  ad  or  ^d  can 
be  divided  by  anv  number,  without  remainder, 
let  them  be  divided,  and  the  quotients  uied  inftcad 
of  them. 

(86.)  Thtre  are  four  other  methods  of  operation 
befides  the  above  general  one,  any  of  which,  when 
pofitble,  performs  the  work  much  fooner,  viz. 

I.  Divide  the  ad  term  by  the  ift,  multiply  tf-e 
quotient  by  the  3d,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
anfwer. 

a.  Divide  the  3d  term  by  the  ift,  multipTy  the 
quotient  by  the  ad,  and  the  produ^  will  be  the 
anfwer. 

3.  Divide  the.  tft  term  by  the  ad,  divide  the  3d 
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by  the  quotient,  and  the  laft  quotient  will  be  the 
anfwer. 

4.  Divide  the  zft  term  by  the  ^69  divide  the  sd 
by  the  quotient,  and  the  laft  quotient  will  be  the 
anfwer. 

(87.)  Example  I.  To  find  the  value  of  14  oz« 
S  dwt.  of  gold,  at  3I.  198.  zid.  an  ounce. 

(8S.)  Explanation.  Having  dated  the  three 
terms  by  the  general  rule,  as  here  annexed,  the 
ad  term  is  reduced  to  pence,  and  the  3d  to  dwts. 
thefe  being  their  loweft  denominations,  as  above 
diivded.  The  xft  term  is  alfo  reduced  to  dwts. 
that  it  may  agree  with  the  3d.  The  2d  term  is 
then  multiplied  by  the  3d,  and  the  produd  divid- 
ed by  the  xft,  according  to  the  general  rule,  when 
the  anfwer  comes  out  23809  pence,  and  iz  re- 
maining over ;  which  remainder  being  reduced  to 
&ithings,  and  thefe  divided  by  the  fame  divifor 
30^  the  quotient  is  2  farthings,  and  8  remaining. 
Laftly,  the  pence  are  divided  by  12  to  reduce 
tiiem  to  (hillings,  and  thefe  again  by  30  for  pounds ; 
when  the  final  fum  comes  out  5  7I.  los.  9d.  aq.  for 
the  anfwer. 


I     8     d       oz  dwt 


IX 


X4 

20 
a88 


8: 


959 

a88 


3,0)27619,1 

i3809>i*P«"CC,  or 
i2)i38o9d  1^  ^'*' 
s,o)iX5,os.  9d.  a^q. 

Anf.  57I.  109. 9d.  a^^* 

(89.)  Example  II.    How  many  men  mu4  be 
cmpu>yed  to  finiili  a  piece  of  work  in  xj  days, 
whuJi  5  men  can  do  in  '24  days  i 
dm        d 

5 
15)120(8  mea*  Anfwer. 

X20 
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is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  anfwer,  for  the  bu^ 
die  term. 

2.  Take  one  of  the  other  two  terms  of  fiippo- 
fition,  and  of  the  demanding  terms,  both  ot  1 
kind  ;  and  from  the  dire^ion  given  in  the  kvli 
OF  TH&kE,  confider  uhich  places  they  wooU 
poiTcr^  if  d  ftating  were  made  of  them  nA  tbt 
middle  term  only,  and  place  them  accortlingly ; 
do  the  fame  with  the  other  term  of  lUppotitioa 
and  its  conrefpondent  demanding  one,  writiog  tb: 
terms  under  each  other  which  tali  on  the  ri^r 
and  iett  of  the  middle  term. 

(9s.)  Methods  of  OpEHAnoii. 

1.  By  two  o p er  a t i oh  s.  Take  the  two  upper 
terms  and  the  middle  term^  in  the  iame  order  a 
they  (land,  for  the  firft  ftating  of  the  rule  of  tuct; 
then  take  the  fourth  nuniber  refulting  from  *Ju 
Qrit  Hating,  for  the  miiiclle  term,  and  the  twovn- 
dcr  terms  in  the  general  dating,  in  the  iunc  aria 
as  they  Hand,  for  the  extreme  terms  of  the  iccoA 
itating ;  and  tlie  fourth  tenn  refultipg  from  it  vd 
be  the  anfwer. 

'2.  By  one  operation.  Multiply  togrthertte 
terms  of  which  the  one  is  above  the  other,  on  bcU 
fides  of  the  middle  term ;  then  account  the  two 
prududts  and  the  middle  term,  as  they  (Und,  ue 
three  terms  of  a  rule  of  three  ftating,  sad  tk 
fourth  terra  thence  refulting  will  be  the  aofwa. 
It  is  generally  beft  to  work  by  the  latta  method, 
viz.  by  one  operation.  And  after  the  ftating,  aad 
before  commencing  the  operation,  if  one  of  tie 
two  firft  terms,  and  cither  the  middle  term  <r 
one  of  the  two  laft  terms  will  exadlv  divider  If 
one  and  the  fame  number,  let  them  be  dividcii 
and  the  quotients  ufod  inftead  of  them  ^  wU^ 
will  much  fhoiten  the  work. 

(93.)     £XAM»LE« 

If  100  men  make  3  miles  of  road  in  27  daji,  is 
bow  many  days  will  150  men  make  5  oailei; 

men    d      men 

150:  27 ::  xoo 

miles     3  5  mUeti 


450 


SOQr 
27- 


Sect*  VI.    Compound  Proportion,   or  ito 

RuLB  of  Five. 

(90.1  This  rule  is  fo  called,  becaufe  that  in  it 
there  are  five  numbers  or  terms  given,  to  find  s 
(Jxth. — It  is  often  namc»l  the  douhU  rule  of  thretf 
becaufe  its  quctiions  ojt?  fomctimes  performed  by 
two  oper.-.tions  ot  the  rule  of  three.  Of  the  five 
riven  numbers,  three  contain  a  fappofition,  and 
tnc  oth(.r  tvtJ  a  derr.anvl;  one  (>f  the  terms  of 
fuppofiti'm  beini»  of  the  (aine  kind  with  the  num- 
ber required,  aud  the  other  two  of  the  fame  kind 
as  the"  dcmru.ding  tenns. 

^ni.)  i^ULE/jz-StATING  the  FIVE^i-yfrNuMBERS. 

.  Write  down  the  term  of  fuppoHuga  which 


4so)izsoclizo  dxju  AnC 

The  fame  queftion  by  two  opentioos. 

men    d      men      Biiks  d        mte 
Z50  :  17  : :  100       i   :   xS  :  ;  5 

xoo  5 


Z5o)270o(x8  days  3)9o(30^dayB.  Adl 

Sect.  VII.    Rulbs  of  Practice. 

(94.)  By  S.ULES  OF  PRACTICE  are  meant  ccr- 
tain  expeditious  methods  of  cafting  up  accouitti: 
and  they  confift  of  the  moft  general  contradiviu 
of  the  rule  of  three  when  either  the  firft  or  tlinS 
term  is  x. 

(95.)HvleL  To  find  #/ir  price  ^^MfiKTE* 

CER  NiJMBER  of  things.  When  the  numbct  ii 
not  very  great,  multiply  the  price  of  i  w  tbc  12- 
teger^  by  the  given  number  whoie  pace  is  to  be 
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fbood,  as  io  componnd  multiplication^  and  the 
piDdu^  will  be  the  price  required. 

(96.)  If  the  multiplier 'exceed  xa»  it  is  common- 
]r  belt  to  multiply  fucceflively  by  its  component 
parts  >s  in  fimple  multiplication.  But  if  the 
nultiplier  cannot  be  exadtly  produced  by  the  mul* 
tipGcatioa  of  finall  numbers,  find  the  neareft  to 
it,  either  greater  op  lefs,  which  can  be  fo  pro- 
doccd ;  then  after  having  multiplied  cohtinually 
by  tSe  component  parts  of  this  number,  to  or 
from  the  laft  produdt,  add  or  fubtradt  the  pro- 
dace  of  fo  many  as  it  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the 
prea  Qombcr. 


(97.)  Example. 

Whatistbevalueof  3Scwt.at  il  zzs4dpercvrt? 

£   i    ^ 

X   XI      4          • 

3 

4  14     0 

19 

56    8    0  Talue  of  36  cwt. 
3    »    8  of   9 

Anf.  J9  xo    S of  38  cwt. 

(9S.)  When  the  number  is  very  large,  as  many 
andrcds  or  tboufands  ;  multiply  the  price  of  1 
octinually  by  xo  till  it  come  to  the  higheft  deno- 
unation,  namely  twice  by  10  for  hundreds, 
*icc  by  10  for  thoufands,  &c.  then  multiply 
jefif  fcreral  products,  by  their  reipe<fti?e  local 
*pts  in  the  given  number,  which  lalt  products 
Ucf  orderly  under  each  other,  and  add  them  to- 
t*i:cr  for  the  anfwer. 

(99.)  Example. 
To  find  th?  price  of  7985  at  78  lojd. 

£    s    d 
o    7  ic>i  X  5 
xo 


3 

x8 

"4 

10 

X 
X 

8 

39 

9 

7 

9 

10 

394  15  10    X  7 
7 

^763  10  10  -  -  -  -  -  7000 

355     6     3 900 

3X  XX     8 80 

'  '9    si 5 

Aaf.  314a    8    aj  -/-  -  -  7985 

I  111     ■II— ^^—l  I    ■    I     ■     !■     ■  ■  II     1^ 

(loo.)  RutE  II.  HTftn  the  price  offanr^  CEt- 
AiNNUMBEK/j^fv^,  tofind  the  FRICE  of  the 
KTioER,  or  X.  Divide  the  given  price  by  its 
umber,  as  ia  compound  divifion,  and  the  quo- 
ent  will  be  the  price  of  x  as  required.    When 

Vou  XL  Paat  IL 
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the  number  or  divifor  exceeds  la.  It  is  beft  to  di- 
vide  fucceflively  by  its  component  parts,  as  in 
fimple  divifion.  But  if  the  divifor  cannot  be  pro- 
duced hy  the  multiplication  of  fmall  numbers,  di- 
vide by  it  after  the  manner  of  long  divifion. 

(xox.)  Example. 

If  31  cwt.  coft  la4  4S  what  is  x  ? 

£    s 

a)a4    4 
xx}ii    %  price  of  xi  dwt. 

I     %  —of   I    do. 

The  rent  of  171  Acres  is  197 1  x6sy  what  is  th# 
reAt  of  I  Acre  ? 

£    i  £  s 

i7a)i97  x^x    3  per  Acre 

X7» 


15 
20 

5x6 
5x6 


(101.)  Rule  III.  If  the  oiVE«  price  of  tof 
the  INTEGER  be  an  aliquot  fART  of  a  ftnnYf 
SHILLING,  or  POUiTD,  take  the  fame  part  of  the 
given  quantity  (whofe  price  is  to  be  found  by  di- 
viding it  by  the  number  of  times  which  the  given 
price  of  X  is  contained  in  a  penny,  fliilling,  of 
pound)  for  the  anfwer  in  pence,  ihillings,  or  pounds 
relpcdivcly.  * 

(103.)  Example. 

^3984' at  4d  or  }■  of  xB. 

3)»3984 
20)79949  8d 

399I  X4S  8d  Anfwer. 

(104.)  Rule  IV.  If  the  given  price  le  No^ 
ALIC2UOT  ?AKr  of  a  ^nyfJhUiingt  orpoundy  di- 
vide it  into  fi^veral  aliquot  parts,  then  work  fof 
each  by  rule  3,  and  their  fum  will  be  the  anfwer^ 
Or,  It  may  often  be  divided  fo,  that  the  lefs  will 
ht  aliquot  parts  of  the  greater ;  then  take  the 
ikme  parts  of  the  pribes  found  for  the  greater. 

(105.)    Example. 

3274  at  13E.  9d. 

3^74 

at  10 ff.  or)  Lis  X637 

—  3  4d.       or t Lis    545  X3    4 

—  5orfof3S.  418      68    4    » 

at  X3  9  isL.2ajo  x    6 

(te6.)  Rule  V.    IJ[  there  he  pounds  in  tb$ 

PRICE,  multiply  the  given  quantity  by  the  num- 
ber of  them :  and  if  there  he  alfo  fome  ODD  mo- 
NEY,  find  its  produce  by  the  fonner  rules,  and 
add  them  together. 


Rrt 


>07.  £jk 
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(107.)    Example. 

4596  3tL.  3,  58.' 

4596 
'  3 

at  L.  3  18  7788 
■*—  5  8.  is    649 

L.  8437  Anfwcr. 

\idi.)  RuLfi  VI.  ffhen  there  u  feme  ODD 
t(r EIGHT,  or  meafursy  in  the  quantity:  after  ha- 
ving multiplied  the  price  by  w  number  of  intc- 
ger89  (if  there  be  any)  diTide  tile  odd  quantity  in- 
to aliquot  parts  of  the  integer,  or  of  the  price  of 
each  other,  and  add  them  all  together^ 

(109.)    Example. 

3  ton>  5  c.  a  qr.  at  L.  7  : 9 : 3,  per  ton* 

L.7    9    3 
3 
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or  I  to  269  will  be  found  by  taking  the  16th  {bit 
of  the  tare  futtle.  In  calculating  oil  and  fpb'j^ 
7i  lb.  neat  are  allowed  to  the  gallon. 

(117.}    Example. 

Grofs  17  cwt«  3  qr.  14  lb.  tare  1%  lb.  per  cft. 
tret  4  to  1049  and  clofT  a  to  100  or  i  to  50.  Uc^ 
much  neat  ? 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 
17    3  14    grofi. 


%%  7 
j^  c.  is  7  of  a  ton,  z  17 
a  qr.  is  tit  of  5  c.  3 

24    8 


lU. 

4  =  4 

X     3 

3  i8i  tare 

%6 

is 

3  a3i  tare  futile 

4  x^l  tret 

50 

15 
0 

I  loj  tret  futtk 
X     6i  cloff 

15 

0    4i  neat 

(no.)  Rule  VTI.  If  tbert  be  a  fraction  in 
4be  GIVEN  quantity;  after  having  worked  for 
thejntegral  part,  by  any  of  the  former  rules,  find 
the  produce  of  the  fradtion,  by  multipl/ing  the 
price  by  the  niunerator,  and  dividing  the  produ^ 
by  the  denominator,  then  add  them  together  for 
the  anfwer. 


L.I 


(in.)    Example. 
i735|atL.x,5  8. 


S 
3 


t)3  ii( 


4)1735 
433  M 
9 


4i 


Anfwer  L.  2x69    4 
Sect.  Vm.    Tare  and  Tret. 
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(xxi.)  Gross  weight  of  any  commodity  is 
Its  own  weight  together  with  that  of  its  package, 
whether  it  h^  calk,  cheft,  or  any  thing  clfe. 

(1Z3.)  Tare  is  the  weight  of  the  package,  or 
an  allowance  made  inffead  of  \U  What  remains 
after  tiie  tare  is  taken  from  the  grofs,  may  be  cal- 
led tare  futtle,  if  there  be  more  deductions. 

(114.)  Tret  is  as  allowance  of  4  lb.  upon  e- 
Tery  io4<lb.  of  tare  futtle,  on  account  of  duft  or 
other  wade.  What  remains  after  tret  is  deduct- 
ed, may  be  called  tret  futtle,  if  there  be  any  fol- 
lowing dedudion. 

(115.)  Cloff  is  an  allowance  of  ilb.  for  every 
3  cwt.  and  fome  fay,  for  every  100  lb.  of  tret 
futtle,  to  make  the  weight  hold  good,  when  fold 
by  rctaiU 

(116.)  When  all  the  dedudions  arc  made,  the 
laft  remainder  is  called  neat  or  net  wEiOHt. 
When  the  tare  is  at  fo  much  per  cwt.  it  will  be 
bcft  to  divide  it  into  aliquot  parts  of  it,  as  in  the 
Rule  of  Practice.    The  tret  being  foisr  to  1041 


PART  ni. 

VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 
Sect.  I.    Definitions. 

(xi8.)  A  fraction,  or  broken  number,  i 
expreflion  of  one  or  more  parts  of  any  numb^ 

(119.)  The  number  of  parts  into  whic 
number  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided,  is  called 
denominator;  and  the  number  of  thofe 
exprcflcd  by  the  fradion,  is  called  the  nh! 
Tor.    Thcie  two  numbers  arc  in  general  t2Zi 
the  terms  of  the  fraction. 

(120.)  If  the  number  of  which  the  fraftiocs 
part,  or  parts,  be  x,  it  is  called  a  siMni  n 
tion  ;  and  is  denoted  by  the  numerator  v*i 
above  the  denominator,  with  a  fmall  line ' 
them :  So,  \  dtaotcs  one  third  of  i;  }  iJfff 
fevcn  eighths  of  i. 

(lai.)  But  if  the  number  be  different  frrr 
it  is  called  a  compound,  ;ind  is  denoted  bvd 
word  ofy  and  the  number  fubjoincd  to  th^  '^^^ 
fator  and  denominator,  exprelfcd  as  bctcre-  ^ 
\  of  6,  denotes  one  half  of  6 ;  5  of  ^,  cc^^ 
two  thirds  of  8 ;  and  \  of  |,  denotes  three  fcc« 
of  five  eighths  of  x. 

(122.)  Simple  fracftions,  whole  numerators j 
lefs  than  their  denominators,  are  called  fictI 
FRACTIONS.  Atid  thofe  whofe  numeratorsirr 
qual  to  or  greater  than  their  denominafors* « 
called  improper  fractions. 

(X23.)  The  expreflion  formed  from  an  int^ 
and  a  fraction  joined  together,  is  called  a  m  j 
K  u M  BXR.  If  both  the  numerator  and  derc.-r t 
tor  of  a  fraction  be  multiplied  or  ditidcd  bf  s 
fame  number,  the  fraction  will  retain  itsop«« 
value.  ^  All  computations  in  fradions  arcfott*-^ 
on  this  principle. 

(124.)  The  following  Sigks,  being  frtq^^ 
ufed  to  avoid  circumlocution,  jcquire  to  be  -^ 
explained* 


V 


bcT.  I.  n. 


A    R    I 


xjl 


r  equality, 
S     addition, 
f  i  fubtratflton, 
multiplication, 

^divifion, 


CO 

V 

o 

a 

-a  "5 

c 

c4 
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"the  fums  arc  equal, 
the  numbers  are  added, 
the  kfs  N.  is  deducted, 
the  fums  are  multiplied, 

^  the  higher  N.  is  divided, 


c. 

and  4  =  8 

8 

+  a  =  lo 

8 

—  a   =   6 

8 

X  a  =  i6 

18 

-^  a   =   4 
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IrcT.  II.  Redvction  o/*  Vulgar  Fractions. 

(l2^)RULE   I.    7(9   ABBREVIATE    Qf    REDUCE 

nr\crioNs  to  less  terms.  ^  Divide  the  terms 
i  the  given  fradion  by  any  number  which  will 
ii\i(ic  them  without  a  remainder:  the  quotienta 
viil  be  the  terms  of  a  new  fra^ion,  equal  in  va- 
uf  I J  the  former :  This  may  be  abbreviated  a- 
pu,  and  the  next  again,  and  fo  on,  till  it  appear 
hit  mere  is  no  number  greater  than  i  that  will 
jKoc  them,  in  which  cafe,  the  fradion  is  (aid  to 
( :n  its  LEAST  terms. 

(ja6«)    Example. 
Let  ~  be  propofed  to  be  abbreviated. 

ir  il  =  ^,  by  dividing  firft  by  a  and  then 
t     36      la 

\h 

''1 17.^  If  the  numerator  and  denominator,  inftead 

being  cxprcfled  by  (ingle  numbers,  are  exprelFed 

r  the  continual  produd  of  feveral,  fuch  numbers 

>irtboth  in  the  numerator  and  the  denomina- 

e  nay  be  left  out  without  changing  the  value  of 

<  iriiftion : 


( 1 3 :i.)  S^^  ^  I" ^ ^ •  Reduce  7  to  a  fradion  whole 
denominator  (hall  be  4. 

^7X4_48 

4  4 

(134.)  Rule  IV.  To  reduce  a  mizt  number 
toon  equivalent  improper  fraction.  MnU 
^ply  the  integer  by  the  denominator  of  the  frao* 
tion,  to  the  produd  add  the  numerator  ;  then  the 
fum  written  above  the  denominator  will  form  the 
fradion  required. 

(135.)  Example.— Reduce  %\  to  a  fradion. 


2^  = 


»X7+3       14 +3       »7 


Thus 


7X3X8X10      3X10      3P 


7X8X11 


zz 


II 


(128.)  If  the  fradion  muft  be  brought  to  its 
ait  lenns  at  one  divifion,  divide  its  terms 
;  th.eif  greateft  coimnon  meafure,  which  com- 
m  mtalure  is  found  by  dividing  the  greater 
7m  by  the  Icfs,  aiid  this  divifor  by  the  rcmain- 
r;  and  fo  on,  always  dividing  the  laft  divifor  by 
ic  'ill  remainder,  till  o  remain  ;  then  is  the  laft 
rtifoc.ihe  grcatcft  common  meafure  required. 

'1:9.)  Example.  Reduce  \^%  to  itsleaft  tem^s 

I  ohc  Civifion. 


846-7-^      41 


371-7-6       6» 


Firil,  146)372(1 

126)146(1  Then 

zio)ii6(x 
he  common  meafure  6)110(10 

(1:0.)  Rule  II.    To  reduce   an  improper 

UCTION   to  its    equivalent   WHOLE  or  MIXT 

fMBER.  Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denomi- 
^t  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  integer  or  mixed 
isibcr  rcquued. 

(131.)  Examples. 


37  ^    4 
II        II 


15 


II 

^  =  4- 

3  II         II        7  7 

(13s.)  Rule  m.  To  reduce  an  integer  to  an 

!;^*IVALFNT  fraction  of  a  GIVEN  DENOMINA- 

"*.    Multiply  the  integer  by  the  given  denomi- 
>*or,  and  the  produd  wiU  be  the  numerator  re« 


(136.)  Rule  V.    To  reduce  a  compOVvd 

FRACTION  foaif  EQUIVALENT  SIMPLE  ONE.  Mul* 

tiply  all  the  numerators  together  for  the  nuntera- 
tor,  and  aH  the  denominators  together  for  the  de« 
nominator  of  the  fimple  fradion  required.  If  part 
of  the  compound  fradtson  be  an  integer  or  a  mixt 
Dumber,  roluce  it  to  a  fradion  by 'one  pf  tbe  for* 
mcr  cafes. 

(137.)  £xAMPLE.«4leduce  )  of  |  of  ^  of  5  to  a 

fimple  fradiom 

:t       1       3        5        1X1X3X5 

—  of  —  of —  of  —  = =  (by  omit- 

?        3        4        1        aX3X4Xi 

5 
ting  the  coinmon  terms,  i,  1,  and  3)- 

4 
(138.)  Rule  VI.    To  reduce  fractions  «/ 

DIFFfcRENT      DFNOMINATORS      tO      EQUIVALENT 

FRACTIONS  of  a  COMMON  ONE.  If  the  fradlOHS 
can  be  conveniently  reduced  to  a  common  deno- 
minator, by  applying  or  dividing  their  terms,  pro- 
ceed by  that  method.  But,  if  not,  multiply  each 
numerator  continually  into  all  the  denominators, 
except  its  ewn,  for  each  new  nominator ;  and  mul- 
tiply all  the  denominators  together  for  the  com« 
men  denominator.  In  this  and  feveral  other  o- 
pcrations,  when  any  of  the  propofed  quantities 
are  integers,  mixt  i%imbers  or  compound  rradioBs, 
they  muft  be  reduced  by  their  proper  niles,  tothe 
form  of  fimple  fradions. 

(i39.)£xAMPLE.^— Ruduce^yiyand^toacoxB- 
inon  tlenominator. 

X  %         3       XI  16  18 

Thus   ,  -^  and  -  = — ,  — ,  an4  — 

23         4      34  M  14 

6     8  9 

or  =r  — ^  — ^  and  — 

la  la         13 

(140.)  Rule  VII.    To  FiNDrivTALUE  oftKo^ 

PER  F&ACTIONS  in  numherj  of  INFERIOR    DENO- 

Krr«  MiNA- 


qoo 
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t.  Required. the  value 

1 

7 


Df  T  of  a). 


MiNATiONS.    Multiply  the  numerator  by  the  in- 
teger, and  divide  by  the  denominator. 

(141.)  Examples. 
z.  What  is  the  I  of  al. 

al.    6«. 

4 

5)9     4 
Anf.  il.  i6s.  9d.  2^q. 


20 


3j4o(i3i5.  4d.Anf. 


I 

12 


ia(4d. 
(14a.) Rule  VIII.    71?  reduce  fractioks  to 

ether  EQUIVALENT  ONES  of  a  DIFFERENT  INTE- 
GER ;  a  certain  number  of  tie  less  integer  being 
CONTAINED  m  ONE  OF  THE  GREATER.    Confldcr 

how  many  of  the  lefs  integer  make  one  of  the 
greater ;  and  bv  that  number  multiply  the  nume- 
rator if  the  redudlion  be  to  a  Icfs  integcri  or  the 
denominator^  if  to  a  greater. 

(143.)  Examples. 
'  Reduce  -1.  to  the  fraction  of  a  ihilling. 


a         2X20      40 
9  9^8 


N 


40 

Reduce  »— s.  to  the  fradion  of  1 1,    ' ;; 
9 


.9 


9X20         9: 


Yf  a  compound  whole  number  be  propofed,  re- 
jduce  it  all  to  the  loweil  denomination  mentioned 
in  it,  and  proceed  as  "before.  . 

(144.)  Rule  ISL.    To  reduce  fractions  to 

EQUIVALENT  ONES   of  a    DIFFERENT   INTEGER, 

when  a  certain  numba*  of  the  less  is  not  ex- 
actly contained  in  the  GREATER.  I.  By  the  la/l, 
reduce  the  given  fradion  to  an  equivalent  one  of 
fuch  an  integer,  of  which  a  certain  number  are 
contained  in  the  integer  to  which  the  fradion  muft 
be  brought,  or  which  (hall  contain  a  certain  num- 
jber  of  this.  2.  £y  the  laft  alfo,  reduce  this  fraifHoo 
to  an  equivalent  one  of  the  integer  required.     .  . 

(145.)  Example. 

Reduce  -5-  of  il.  to  the  fra^ion  of  a  guinea. 
7 

'  JLI.  =  »-i<^^s.  =  ?-?<-^  gui.=  i£  guinea. 
.7  7  7  X21  M7 

Sect.  Ill*    Addition  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

(146.)  Rule.  Reduce  compound  fractions  to 
fimple  ones,  and  all  to  the  fame  integer  and  deno- 
iV.inator  if  they  be  different ;  then  add  all  the  nu- 
merators together,  and  fet  the  fum  over  the  coift- 
mun  denominator,  from  the  fum  of  the  fratflions 
Inquired.  When  fcveral  fra^lions  are  to  be  col- 
lt*5li*d,  it  is  commonly  beft  fini  to  add  thofc  two 

^cUicr  \s'hich  fnuil  eafilv  reduce  to  a  ccmmoo 
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denoniinator,  then  their  fum  and  a  third,  and  'j 
on* 
(147.)  Example.    What  is  the  fum  of  |,  ;^ 

and  J  of  i? 
i  +  74  +  |ofi  =  x  +  7X+^:-i  +  ;|4. 

i  =  7  y  8}  the  fum. 

Sect.  IV.    Subtraction  of  Vulgai  Fi&c- 

TIONS. 

(148.)  Rule.  The  lame  preparatioos  bcinf 
made  here  as  in  addition,  take  the  jdiiitmice  cf 
the  numerators  and  fet  it  over  the  ccmmcn  dixo* 
minatory  for  the  difference  of  the  iradioD  rt- 
quired.  In  fubtradtlng  mixt  numbers,  vhent^s 
fra^ion  in  the  fubtrahend  is  greater  thu  tba!  t 
the  minuend,  fubtrad  the  numerator  of  tht  ^ 
trahcnd  frp^i  the  denomiaator,  and  to  the  di?^c« 
fence  add  the  numerator  of  the  minuccd ;  2£d 
carry  one  t9  i}it  integer  in  the  fubtrahend. 

(149.)  Examples. 

z.  V^t  is  the  difference  between  i|  and  {'.' 

~  —  "  =  i^^^li^  =-'^-  Anf. 
22        J7  17  X  22        374 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  s\  and  :,»? 
5i-aA=5H-^iT=4VV-^T  =  ^';V 

Sect.  V.    Multiplication  of  Vulgai 

"Fractions, 

(150.)  Rule.  Reduce  mixt  numbers,  if  tb« 
be  any,  to  fmdions ;  then  multiply  all  the  nr^ 
Gators  together  for  the  numerator,  and  n  uhip^ 
all  the  denominators  together  for  the  *icrciH  um 
of  the  produft  required.  A  fradion  is  bcft  rrd 
tiplied  by  an  integer,  by  dividing  the  dt ncnil'^l^ 
by  it  if  poffible,  but  if  that  cai|(iot  be  done,  ^^ 
tiply  the  numerator  by  it.        ' 

(151.)  Example. 
Wkat  is  the  produft  of  4.,  3^,  5,  and  J  of  }•' 

^'^li^^S  X— of  —  = — =7 

3*4         5  3x4x4x5  « 

=r  4}.    Anf. 

Sect.VI.    Division  op  Vulgar  FractiO' 

(152,)  Rvle. — Having  prepared  tl.e  tfrfflsa 
in  multipKcation  ;  take  the  quotient  ofthcni"> 
rators  and  of  the  denominators  if  they  will  eric- 
ly  divide,  for  the  numerator  and  denominati  r « 
the  fradion  required  ;  but  if  that  cannot  bt  c'l-t-* 
multipi^  the  dividcijd  by  the  RfcCiPROCAt  c* 
the  divifor,  for  the  quotient  required.  Bf  f"' 
reciprocal  of  a  fra<fUon,  is  meant  the  ki.^\ 
got  by  inverting  Its  terms:  fo  the  rcdproc^^^ 
I  is  4»  and  bf  5.  or  -f  is  -f-.  A  fradion  is  dn-^* 
by  an  integer  by  dividing  the  minierator  by  u.  •* 
poffible  ;  but  if  it  will  not  exadlly  diwic,  tb^- 

multiply  the  denomitator  by  it* 

•  •  > 

•         {^sy)  Examples. 

I.  What  is  the  quotient  of  ^  by  i-  ? 

9        i 

il  -u  i.  =  ^>^-^5  =j  i_  -  ,].  Aof. 


Sect.  I.  IH. 


A    R    I    T    H 


t.  What  is  the  quotient  of  -L  by    -  ? 

9         ^S 


5      .       »«?     y    K 


5 
3 


?1  =  4.  Anf. 
6 


PART  IV. 


DECIMAL  FR.\CTIONS. 

StcT.  L    Definition,  Notation,  and  Nu- 
meration OF  Decimals. 

(i>'4.)  A  decimal  is  a  fra<5lion  whofe  denomina* 

tor  j>  1  with  a  c^'pher  or  number  of  cyphers  an- 

KiiJ;  being  al^aysoncor  more  loth  parts,  loodth 

pj.ts,  zooodth  pnrts,  io,ooodth  parts,  or  th&like. 

1 1-.}  The  arithmelic  of  vulgar  fractions  is  te- 

di'u ,  and  e\cn  intricate  to  beginners.    The  dif- 

L'jltv  arif.'s  chiefly  tVom  the  variety  of  denomi- 

ut/fs;  for  when  numbers  ^re  divided  into  dif- 

W.t  kinds  of  part  >,  they  cannot  be  eaftly  com- 

xircvl.    This  confidcralion  gave  rife  to  the  inven- 

!•♦!!  LI  dcrciraal  fractions,  where  all  the  units  arc 

lr.:.-\\  into  iimilar  parts,  and  the  divifions  and 

HiHivifi  >n9  arc  rt'^rulatcd  by  the  fame  fcale  which 

I  nfeJ  It  the  Arithmetic  ot  Integers.  The  fii-ft  fi- 

"-::  vif.i  decim  a!  fradt ion  li  unifies  tenth  parts,  the  id 

•ciidr^dth  parts,  the  3d  thoiifandth parts,  andfoon. 

.i;6.;  Decimals  are  written  down  without  their 

trominators,  the  numerators  being  fo  diftinguifli- 

il  tt  to  evince  what  the  denomiuators  arc ;  which 

\dozc  by  (cparating,  by  a  point.  To  many  of  the 

felt  baud  figures  from  the  reft  as  there  arc  cy. 

BCJ  ia  the  denominator ;  the  figures  on  the  left 

\U  of  the  point  being  integers,  and  thofe  on  the 

fift-t  decimals.  Thus -{-^  is  written  I'j,  and  named 

'*;u\;  tenths ;  and  J-.'^ is  written '^5,  and  named 

•-U".drw*dth3  or  hundiedth  parts.  But  if  there  ba 

•oil  fu^^cient  number  of  t;^uri:s  in  the  nuniera- 

v*,  cyphers  arc  pcrfixcd  to  I'lfpply  the  defc^ : 

•^ ''I- 13  written  '01,  that  is  i  hundredth;  and 

'1\  thus  '015,  that  is  15  tlioufandths. 

•j^:,}  The  ufe  of  cyphers  in  decimals,  as  well 

»i i.tcgcrs,  is  to  bring  the  fignificant  figures  to 

jcir  piopcr  places,  on  which  their  value  de- 

>cr.ii.    As  cyphers,   when  placed  on  the  left 

linj  of  an  integer,   have  no   fignification,  but 

»''icn  placed  on  tiie  ric:ht  hand,  increafc  the  va- 

ue  ttfi  limes  each ;  fo  cyphcis,  when  placed  oti 

the  right  hand  of  a  decimal,  have  no  P»gnificatioii ; 

!>'-t  when  placed  on  the  left  hand  diminifli  the  va- 

I'lc  t  .8  times  each. 

(i^sO  The  notation  and  numeration  of  dcci- 
Ci^b  will  be  QJdi  more  obvious  from  the  following 
CL?^lcs : 

"Four  and  fevcn  tenth  paits. 
Four  tenth  parts,  and  feven  hun- 
dredth parts,  or  47  hundredth 
parts. 
Four  hundredth  parts,  and  fevea 
thoufandth   parts,  or  47   thou* 
ikndth  p.uts. 
Four  tenth  p<Jrts,  and  feven  thou- 
fandth part3,  or  4c  7  thoufandth 
parts. 
Four,  and  feven  hundredth  parts. 
Four,  acd  tevca  thoulJUiilh  nirl^. 


M    E    T    I    C.  5et 

Tlic  column  next  the  decimal  point  is  fometixnes 
called  decimal  primes,  the  next  decimal  fic^nds  f 
and  the  next  decimal  tbirdsf  and  fo  on. 

Sect.  II.    Addition  and  Subtractioh  of  De- 
cimals. 

(159.)  Write  the  propofed  numbers  under  eadt 
other,  according  to  the  value  of  their  places,  at 
in  whole  numbers ;  in  which  order,  the  decimal 
points  will  ftand  directly  below  each  other:  thca 
add  or  fubtrat^t  as  in  whole  numbers,  placing  a 
decimal  point  in  the  fum  or  diflereacey  ftraigbt 
below  the  other  points. 

(160.)     £XAMPL£S« 


i^9'3 

27-48 

ai3"97 

•04 

from  321*9 
fjb.      16*481 


Sum  410*79  295'4i9 

Sect.  III.     Multiplication  ^Decimals. 

(161.)  V/rite  down  the  fac^lors,  and  multiply 
exadliy ,  as  in  integers,  placing  the  decimal  point 
to  the  produ(5i,  fo  as  to  make  juft  as  many  deci- 
mals in  it,  as  there  arc  in  both  f.idlors ;  and  if 
there  be  not  as  many  figures  in  the  produ<5l,  aa 
there  ought  to  be  decimals,  prefix  cyphers  tQ 
ftipply  the  deficiency. 

(i6a.)  Examples. 


2*41 
1046 


•0098 

4096 

4608 

•050176 


•47 


<47 


•407 


w 


4.07 
4.007  J 


& 


.    X 26043 

(163.)    Contractions. 

When  decimals  are  to  be  multiplied  by  i,  with 
any  number  of  cyphers,  it  is  done  by  only  remo- 
ving the  decimal  point  fo  many  pl?xes  fart'icr  to 
the  right  hand,  as  there  are  cyphers  in  the  multi- 
plier, and  fubjoining  cyphers,  if  need  be. 

•Example. 

The  produ(fl  of  51*3  and  loco  is  5i3oo'o. 

(164.)  When  the  product  will  contain  many 
more  decimals  than  are  nccetr;  j-y  for  the  prefent 
purpofe,  the  work  may  be  contratSt.d  thus.— 
Write  the  units  figure  of  the  multipiier  (traight 
under  fuch  decimal  place  of  the  multiplicand,  aa 
the  laft  of  the  product  is  intended  to  be,  wnting 
the  other  figures  of  the  multiplier  in  an  inverted 
order;  then,  in  multiplying,  rcjed  ail  the  figures 
in  the  multiplicandi  which  are  on  the  right  of  the 
multiplying  figures ;  writing*  the  produds  down 
fo,  that  tlicir  right  hand  figures  fall  ftraight  below 
each  other ;  and  carrying  to  fuch  right  hand  fi- 
gures from  the  produd  of  tl;e  two  preceding  fi* 
gures  in  the  multiplicand  thus,  viz.  i  from  5  to 
15,  1  from  15  to  »5,  3  from  25  to  2S*  &c.  and 
the  fum  of  the  lines  will  be  the  produdk  to  the 
number  of  decimals  required|  aad  will  be  fcldom 
wrong  in  the  laft  fi^rc* 


itS 
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(176.)     EZAMI'LE. 

Reduce  9(L  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound. 
XI  9*00 

ao)*750o 


T    H    M    E    T    I    C. 

%%5'5  principal 
4*5  »tc 


M 


loo)loX4'75 

10*1475  intereft  for  a  year 
6 


•0375 


(177.)  Case  IT.  A  compound  number  may 
k  rrduced  to  a  fuperior  name,  by  reducing  each 
of  its  parts  ^d  taking  the  Aim  of  the  decimals; 
the  \xk  way  to  do  which  is  this :  Write  the  given 
cumbers  under  each  other,  proceeding  orderly 
froitt  the  leaft  to  the  greateft  name,  for  diYidends; 
draw  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  left  of  thefe^ 
aod  on  the  left  of  it  write  oppodte  to  each  divi- 
dend fuch  a  numbo*)  for  a  divifor,  as  will  reduce 
it  13  the  next  fuperior  name;  then  begin  with  the 
Qpuer  divifion,  and  affix  the  quotient  of  each  to 
the  next  dividend,  as  a  decimal  part  of  it,  before 
it  be  divided,  and  the  laft  fum  will  be  the  anfwer. 

(178.)    Example. 

R^iuce  L.  3 :  12 :  6^d.  to  the  denomination  of 

pounds.  ^ 


4 
12 


3 

6-75 

3*628125  Anf.. 


PART  V. 
INTEREST. 

Sect.  I.    Definitions. 

'tr90  Interest  is  the  premium  allowed  for 
tif  .oan  of  money. 

.183.)  The  fum  lent  is  called  the  principal. 
Ttve  fum  of  the  principal  and  intereft  is  called  the 

iSi.  Intereft  is  allowed  at  fo  much  per  cent. 
rfrannjrt^  which  premium,  per  cent,  per  annum f 
c:  intereft  of  L.X00  for  a  year,  is  called  the  rate 
a  intereft. 

13:..;   Intereft  is  of  two  forts,  simple  and 

COMPOUND. 

Sect.  II.    Simple  Interest. 

^it\.)  Simple  Interest  is  that  which  is  al- 
lowed for  the  principal  lent  only.  . 

fiS^.)  Rule  I.  To  tihd  the  iHThKEsr  for  a 
yur,  multiply  the  principal  by  the  rate,  and  di- 
*ide  the  produd  by  100. 

*^^S-)  II*  To  find  the  INTEREST ybr  several 
YtAfts,  multiply  the  intereft  of  one  year  by  the 
number  of  them. 

(i86.)  III.  To  TisD  the  interest  ybr  any 
^nri  of  a  year,  aj  5,  J,  tffc.  take  the  fame 
proportional  parts  of  one  year's  intereft. 

'187.)  IV.  For  ANY  number  o/*  DAYS,  multi- 
ply the  intereft  of  a  year  by  them,  and  di>ide  by 

(i88.)    Example. 

^'Kat  IS  the  intereft  of  L.  225,  los.  for  6J  years, 
^^ifcr  cent*  ftr  annum  ? 


60*8850  intereft  for  6  years  , 

2*536875  intereft  for  i  year 

63*4ai875 
or  L.  63  : 8 :  j^d.  the  mtereft  required. 

(189.)  The  above  rules  for  fimple  intereft  fervi' 
alfo  to  calculate  Commiffiony  Brokage^  Infwrancr^ 
the  Stocks^  or  any  thing  elfe  rated  at  fo  much  per 
cent* 

Sfct.  III.    Compound  Interest. 

(190.)  Compound  interest  is  that  which  il 
allowed,  not  only  for  the  fum  lent,  but  alio  for 
its  intereft ;  as  it  becomes  due  at  the  end  of  each 
ftated  time  of  payment. 

(191.}  Rule.  Find  the  amount  of  the  given 
principal  fop  the  time  of  the  firft  payment,  by 
fimple  intereft ;  then  confider  this  amount  as  the- 
principal  for  the  fecond  payment,  whofe  amount 
calculate  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  fo  on  through 
all  the  payments,  ftill  accounting  the  laft  amount 
as  the  principal  of  the  next  payment. 

(192.)    Example. 

What  win  L.  50  amount  to  in  3  years*  at  5  per 
cent*  per  annum^  compound  Interdft  \ 

To  50  principal 

add    2*5  intereft  for  i  year 

52*5  prindpal  for  fecond  payment 
2*625  intereft 

55*125  principal  for  third  payment    . 
2*75625  intereft 

^^  T     -  }?  ,^A  r  amount  required. 

orL.57:i7:  7id.  >  ^ 

(193.)  In  calculating  compound  intereft  for 
parts  of  times i  fome  authors,  for  expedition,  cal- 
culate for  a  complete  time,  and  then  take  a  part 
of  the  refult  proportionate  to  the  part  of  the  time ; 
but  this  is  not  juft,  as  the  compound  intereft  does 
not  increafe  in  the  early  period  exa<^Iy  in  propor- 
tion to  its  increafe  in  the  late  or  complete  period. 
In  all  fuch  calculations  therefore,  where  it  is  ne- 
cefHiry  to  calculate  compound  intereft,  for  parts 
of  times,  tlie  moft  expeditious  and  accurate  me** 
thod  is  by  Logarithms;  for  though  it  is  pof- 
iible  to  make  fuch  calculations  without  them* 
the  trouble  is  immenfe ;  whereas,  by  logarithm » 
it  is  as  eafy  to  perform  the  calculations  with  parts 
of  times  ^  payment,  as  with  whole  ones. 

Sect.  IV.    Discount. 

(194.)  Discount  or  rebate  is  the  difTerencc 
between  a  fum  of  money  due  at  a  certain  time  to 
come,  and  its  prcftnt  worth.  The  present  va- 
lue of  any  fum  or  debt,  due  fome  time  hence,  is 
fuch  a  fum,  as  if  put  to  intereft*  would  in  the 

time 


esii 


»  lie  piccoia;  p^^    known,  cafculitc  i|  u  u/^Wl>i«l 


Sect.  IV.  V.        A    k    I    T    H  M    E    T    1    C.                     $0^ 

can,  from  the  given  value  of  lU  integer ;  then  find  I.  fPltJb  iRELANpyfAMERiCiy  ofu!  the  West- 

bow  much  of  the  other  quantity  tliis  amount  will  _                      Indies. 

purchafc,  at  the  given  fate  of  felling  it ;  or  if  the  (a  17.)  Accounts  are  kept  in  Ireland,  America. 

cuintity  be  given,  from  thence  find  the  rate  of  and  the  Weft-Indies,  in  pounds,  {hillings  ana 

^ing  It.  pence,  as  in  England;  and  the  .exchange  ^(f^r^;7^ 

(21C.)  Case  IT.   If  the  <^antitie&of  both  com-  iterling;  the  par  being  logl  68  8d  Irilh  per  200I 

modities,  with  the  rate  of  telling  them,  b<  given ;  ll'erling,  or  il  is  8d  per  pound :  alfo  $\  llerling  \i 

to  find  what  cfuantity  of  fome  other  commodity  accounted  worth  ^1  of  the  currency  of  the  Weft- 

Of  money  mult  be  given  in  cafe  of  ap  inequMity  Indies,  becaufe  of  Uie  great  plenty  of  for^gn  cointf 

«■  the  amount  of  the  firft  commodities.    Calcu-  there,         »          .              .. 

Ute  the  amount  of  each  of  the  two  given  commo-  II.  With  Holland,  Flandehs,  and  Germany* 

litic*;  then  their  difference  is  the  money,  or  a-  ,    on  T--*u^r  -i-l^           -:.»         ^^    ^  r 

houn  or  Vtk  third  commodity  to  be  advanced:  ^i!??l>i?.*5?'  f!S^*  "^T^  ^  ^  ^^'. 

rtofc  quantity,  from  tbencrani  its  rate,  is  eafily'  ^  "^,^^1-!^    '^  *m  ^' **'  "  "!,  *^*' 

ound  land  J  and  fometinnes  m  guiMcrs,  ftiTers  and  pen- 

(,.;.)C*SEin.  When,  in  bartering,  one  com'.  'trSt:;,;!^^^^'^^,  ,''\J^1^f  ^\^$^  ^ 

nodity'i.  rated  abote  the  reidy-money  price ;  U  i^TL^^l^L^nVSl^^^/^'-^Vti?  *^  "i 

i^tiquanti^  and  bartcrin/priceo^L  other  gS'^^rdlSS^*  *"' ^  "^^  "' '•* 

«mmodity.    A«  the,  ready  money  pnce  of  the ,  "■**'""  tr-'  f "" '"  n-tiiuig. 

>K  ij  to  its  bartering  pnce,  fo  is  that  of  the  other  In  Holland  ano  FtAMOEKS. 

9  its  barter  price;  then  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  .'*  «^„j„^  «..v.  .  a:.!;^ 

ommodity  iay  be  found  dUier  from  the  ready-  ^'  KT!!  ""^  *  *''^-   ^J,         •'  ••   . 

»«y or Kin^  prices.                                \.  ^l^Z^^^T'^^^^'*^'^' 

Thifc  ait  the  rapft  genera]  caf.s  in  barter,  and  ^«  P!?t"'°^!:TlS!?,  aS^' 

xh qucfHoDs  as  are  not  contained  in  them,  are  "  g^K^f  ^'^*  ^^"'S- 

.f.;r  refolved  from  a  Uttfe  confidcratiin  of  their  4o  ftilhngs-i  pound. 

iture.  In  Germany. 

Sect.  IV.    Loss  on^  Gain.  rs  pennfng»-^i  fbilling  tubs. 

(....)  QueRions  in  this  rule  are  fuch  whofe  fd.  »*  ii™^il!I''"*Zl  '^^ 

iJoni  determine  the  lOs^orcArN  upon  com-  2  SrM?;rt^^:ii  *^i-n^l_  ■ 

uJitiM ;  of  which  quelKons  there  is  a V»t  »»-  i  „„?.  y^"^l  ^  aT"  '■ 

f.r ;  bul  they  mky  be  afl  eafily  foWed  from  a  Uttle,  ?*  mark*  lubs-  i  pound  flem. 

naderation  and  the  following  proportion|  vi;,  -  III.'    fHtb  France. 

i't^tolZ^'^f"  ^  Proportioit  as  the  ^^.  j^  ^.^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  .^   . 

»*...;«  of  goods,    ^c.  f^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^ .  ^3,chang^  being  made  by  thff 

Sect.  V.    Kxchakge.  French  crown;  the  par  Of  Whkh  is  ad  6d  fberling^ 

;:i30Byexchanjjci8mcantthe^rtenngor'ex.  ^*»^*™*^.^^°^^^        ..... 

Jungin^  of  the  money  of  one  place  for  that  of  12  deniers — ^a  fofor  foU,  value    o    o( 

oct!;ci*,  andr  like  the  bartering  of  w^reSj^  it  com-  »o  foU — ajinc  .-.-    -,.-    -    0    9^' 

]o3ly  confifts  in  finding,  what  quantity  of  the  3  livres — i  crown  or  ecu   •  -  a    si 

oaey  of  one  place  will  be  equ^  to  a.  given  fum  t«.*  j^,..  q  • .  ,v,  . . 

f  another,  according  ta  a  given  coUrfe  of  ex-  y*  .             ,       '    .     .    •      m 

iMge.                          .  .  t    .        .  .  (5i4oOWSpain.thcy  keep  tfiw  accounts  in  pitP 

(214.)  By  cq'ur'se  of  exchange  is  meant  thtf  va-  tres,  rials  and  mervadies:  reckoning  371  merya^ 

iible  rum  of  the  rauoncy  of  one  place  which  is  pro-  dies  to^  a  rial^  and-  8  rials  to  a  piaflre,  by  whkU 

>^ed  to  be  given  for  a  conftant  piece  or  fum  of  thiey  exchange;  anil  its  par  is  4s  6d  darling. 

tut  of  another,  to  ferve  for  the  prefcnt,  as  a  rate  u    «r.r.T-^,  • 

r  proportion  by  which  to  exchange  other  fums ;  _    . .                ^taly. 

no  it  is  iunaetimtes  above  and  fometiioaes  below  (211.)  In  Genoa  sad  Leghorn'  they  keep  thdr 

^^r.  accounts  in  livres,  fols  arid  deiiiefs,  as  in  France* 

(jij.)  By  the  par  of  exchan^  h  meant  an  ih-  but  exchange  by  the  pial^re,  as  in  Spain,  which 

riniic  equality  between  two  pieces  .or  fums  of  in  Genoa*  is  accoiihteq  ^  livres,  and  at  Leghorn.  ^. 

3on<7,  one  of  which  is  the  cciiftahtpiece  or  fuin  At  Venice  too^  accounts  are  by  fome  kept.tn  the 

D  which  the  courle  is  compared.    The  money  in  fame  marmcr,  and  by  others  in  diifcats  and  grou, 

^  batiks  of  foreign  places  is  finer  of  puitr  than  lieckoning  %4  srofs  to  a  ducat^  upon  which  they 

bit  which  is  ctnr^t  in  thehi';  and  the  difference  exchange*  and  its  par  is  accounted  4s  ^d  ftcrling^ 

(216.)  If  is  by  comparing  the  bank  mt>ney  with  {%%%.)  In  Portugal  accounts  are  k^pl  in  milreas 

^n,  that  the  par  is  afcertalned. '  Theexcfatfngt  atid  reas,  reckoning  1600  reas  to  a  mflrea,  as  its 

s  Always  fuppofed  to,  be  made  in  bank  mo-  i^ame  imports';  ana  they  exchange  by  the  milrea^ 

^^r ;  and  if  thiore  be  a  neceffity  for  taking  culrren-  the  par  of  which  is  about  6s  S^d  xsr  6s  9d  ftCTiing. 

7  ^  cale  of  a  defed'  of  the  bank  to  anfwer  the  U^sO  General  rules  ih«wing  on  what  maiv- 

^^  the  more  of  it  muft  b:  reecived,  and  that  in  ner  computations  refpcding  the  oon^paisfba  o» 

>rc«portion  to  the  agio.  ii[Wmes  ate  to  be  made. 
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T.  Reduce  the  given  fum,  (if'  neceflary')  to  that 
kind  of  money  by  which  exchange  is  computed. 

n.  Reduce  this,  according  to  the  given  rate  of 
exchange,  Into  the  cbrrefponding  money  of  the 
other  country. 

III.  Reduce  the  exchange  of  money  thus  found 
(if  neceffary)  to  the  kind  of  money  required. 

(a24.)  Examples. 

I.  How  much  fterling  money  in  5476' guilders 
current  exchange  36s  3d  fiemiih  per  pound  fter- 
fing  agio  2\  per  cent. 

X01.5  :  100  : :  5476 

100  G.  Ban. 


xoa«5)5476oo(534a.4 

40 

d £   I  d 

368  3d =435)1136960(491  5    6 

Here  agreeably  to  the  firft  af  the  preceding  general 
rules  we  reduce  5476  guilders  current,  to  5344-4 
Bai>co  by  the  proportion  of  loi^  to  100,  this  a- 

fain  is  brought  to  pence  flemifii,  by  multiplying 
y  40  the  pence  in  a  guilder,  and  fince  36s  ;d  or 
43 sd  flemim  is  worth  il  fterling:  therefore  divide 
by  435,  and  the  quotient  491 1  58  Cd,  is  the  ftcr- 
Kng  money  required. 

II.  How  many  current  guilders  in  zool  fterling 
fx  348  8d  flem.  per  ^C  ^^r.  agio  a'  per  cent. 


/ 

/      d 

£    iflem.    £ 

34    8 

1  :  416  : :  xoo 

xa 

100 

Banco. 

416 

4x600  d.  flem. 

100  :  loa  :  :  4x600 

xoo 

8,no» 
416000 

100)4243300 

40)42434  d.  current 
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Sect.  VI.    Arbitration  of  Exchanges. 

{225.>  As  the  courfe  or  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another,  is  almoft  conti- 
nually varying,  either  by  rifing  or  falling,  from  the 
variations  in  the  circumftances  and  balance  of 
trade :  "b  the  delign  of  arbitration  is  to  remit  or 
draw  upon  foreign  places  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
fliall  turn  out  the  rooft  profltable. 

(246.)  Arbitration  is  generally  divided  into  two 
parts,  SIMPLE  and  conrpouNO. 

I.  Simple  Ar3itraTioii. 

(ai7.>  In  fimple-  arbitration,  the  exchanged  a- 
mong^tnree  places  only  are  concerned.    The  par 

«  q/*  ARBITRATION,  QT  ARBITRATED  PRICE,  IS  fuch 

tf  rate  of  exchange  between  two  places,  as  ftiall  be 
in  proportion  with  the  rates  afligned  between  each 
of  them  and' a  third  place.  After  this  par  of  ar- 
bitration is  computed*  by  comparing  it  vtrith  the 
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prefent  courfe  of  exchange,  a  perfon  can  \kI^ 
which  way  to  remit  or  draw  to  the  moft  36 '> 
tagc,  and  determine  what  the  advantage  ftall  be. 

(228.)  £x.  The  exchange  between  Londoo  isd 
Amfterdam  being  33s  9d  per  pound  fierlini:,  ssi 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Pars  yA  per 
crown ;  the  par  of  arbitration  between  Ainftcrua 
and  Paris,  is  required. 

Answer.  By  reduftion  il  fter.  =:  24od  fir. 
and  33s  9d  flem.  rr  404d.  flem. 

d.fter.  d.ffem.  d.ffer.  d.flem. 
Then  240  :  4^4  :  :  32  :  54  ' 

The  par  of  arbitration  therefore,  bet«ten  ^ 
fterdam  and  Paris  is  54d.  flem.  per  crown. 

II.  Compound  Arbitration. 

(229.)  CompoundvarbitratJon  refpefts  the  csfa 
ift  which  the  exchanges  between  three,  four,  cr 
more  places  are  concerned. 

(230.)  A  perfon  who  knows  at  what  istr  ^« 
can  draw  or  remit  direAly,  and  alfo  hath  it^:A 
of  tlTe  courfe  of  exchange  in  foreign  places  r-j 
trace  out  a  path  for  circulating  his  money,  thru:^ 
more  or  fewer  of  fuch  places,  and  alfo  in  fuch  cC- 
der,  as  to  make  a  benefit  of  hi 5  (kill  and  aec/j 
and  herein  lies  the  great  art  of  fuch  negociatiwc^ 

(231.)  But  to  determine  in  what  order,  u4 
through  how  many  places  to  drculate  a  bi^ , "« 
general  rule  can  be  given,  as  i*  depends  rtt -'If 
upon  a  perfon's  judgment,  and  a  clofe  attctnioi 
to  the  refults  of  former  cafes  of  the  lilt  k-ai 
The  following  rules,  however,  may  aflift  ir  h'^ 
mining,  whether  a  dire<ft  or  an  alTigned  dxiJf 
draft  be  preferable. 

(232,)  Rule  I.  Diflingiiifh  the  given  n!o« 
prices  in  the  eircuhr  courfe,  into  anttxcdentj  irf 
confequcnts  ;  and  place  iheantecedent^incpft* 
lumn,  and  the  confequcnts  iD  another,  on  the  ri^ 
fronting  one  another,  by  way  of  equation.  AJ 
in  this  diftribution  into  antecedents  and  cri* 
quents,  each  confequent  mull  be  of  the  feir;  V^i 
with  the  next  antecedent,  and  the  firft  antcctr'v'^ 
of  the  fame  kind  wth  the  laft  confequent,  vh-i 
mnft  be  the  fum  whofe  value  in  exchange  b  *:• 
quired. 

II.  Multiply  the  antecedents  continually  fieri  & 
Tifor,  and  the  confequcnts  continually  for  a  d* 
dcnd;  and  the  quotient  of  the  produds  wilia^ 
the  value  of  the  mm  required  by  fuch  exchir:«.  1 

HI."  Then  compute  its  value  by  the  direct  c^ 
change,  or  by  any  other  circular  exchange,  s4 
by  comparing  the  values  together  you  will  ?^ 
ceive  the  moft  advantageous  method.  ^ 

(233.)  Exam  p.  If  London  would  remit  \'^ 
Sterling  to  Spain,  the  direft  exchange  being  4:^* 
per  piaflre  of  272  mervadies  ;  it  is  re<]uired  »t^ 
ther  will  be  more  profitable,  the  dircd  remittee* 
or^by  remitting  firft  to  HoUand,  at  3.1  s  pe^i't 
thence  to  France,  at  58d  per  croivn ;  the^-*  ti 
Venice,  at  100  crowns  per  60  ducats ;  ardihciice 
to  Spain,  at  360  mervadies  per  ducat. 


Antecedents. 
il  SterKnK 
5gd  Flcmifh 
100  crowns 
I  ducat 
ay2  n«rviadey 
How  many  piaitm 


CONSEQt'WTS. 

358or4iodFlfffi-^ 

X  crown 
6odocats 
360  mervadies 
1  piaftre 

loooLStcrliflg* 

i4 
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4.U    6«  .  360  .  icoo      ao  A  30  <  45  X  10  tion,  or  by  only  incrcafing  or  decrcaling  any  one  or 

Then =  ^_— ^^_—  more  (ingle  pairs  of  yoke-fellows  in  any  propor- 

58  X  i 00  X  a 7a                       19  X  i7  tion,  and  leaving  the  other  rates  as  they  are  ;  but 

a8j5coo  that  anfwer  is  commonly  defircd  which  givcd  the 

^  5750y|J  piaftrcs  =  the  value  of  rates  in  the  Icaft  integer  numbers,  and  tnofc  the 

493  neareft  to  ea^ h  other. 

iccci  I))  the  circular  exchange.  (24a.)  Example.  How  much  com  at  as  66,  at 

])u.  A'\A  »     piaitre  :  :  loool  or  a40oood  :  3s  8d,  at  4»)  and  at  4s  Sd,  per  buihel,  muft  be 

tS^A^^e      96000      *  mixed  together,  that  the  compound  may  be  worth 

= =  5647TT  pi«iftrcs,  the  value  3s  lod  per  bulhcl  ? 

I^T            17  {243.}4<ate8.                                        j  d 

y  L.c  dire  A  exchange.  rT^-^  ^        *  '"^    i  a  or  2  at  a  6 

.    4*   ihui  it  isplain  that  the  circular  exchange  M  f^'^  >  6    ^  '^    jaoraat3  S 

itNr  iikjft  advantageous,  as  it  produces    o^^  yJL^if^     16    a     18  or  3  at  4  o 

^.rti  more  than  the  other.  U — 56  3      '^    »     18  or  3  at  4  8 

Sept  VII     An  ir  axiow  ^^^^-^  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  ingredi- 

a£CT.  vii.    ALLIGATION.  ^^^^  and  fometimcs  the  whole  compofitionU  li- 

(235.]  Alligation  is  th?  xiu:thod  of  mixing  to-  mited  to  a  certain  quantity;  which  may  be  divi* 

rthcr  Icvcral  fimples  of  <iift'(;rent  qualities,  fo  that  ded  into  the  three  following  cafes  or  limitations. 
ic  cumpotition  may  be  ut  a  middle  quality :  and        (245.)  Lj  hit  at  ion  I.  When  the  whole  com- 

U  co.nmonly  diftinj^uilhed  into  two  principal  pofition  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantit) ,  and  that 

Uc>,  dcaomiuated  aili^atioa  mgdial^  and  alu^»  is  not  found  from  tlie  method  of  lirking,  and  t2- 

.Haitcr/iatc.  king  the  diiferences ;  augment  or  diminish  the 

Case  I.  Allication  Medial.  <fuaulity  of  each  ingredient,  in  the  fame  proper- 

(136.}  Alligation  medial  is  the  method  of  £nd-  tion  as  the  given  quantity  is  greater  or  lefs  thaa 

I  th<*  rate  of  the  compound,  from  having  Xhe  the  total  quantity  found  from  the  linking,  by  fay- 

tck  and  quantities  of  the  feveral  fimples  given.  ing,  As  the  total  quantity  fo  found,  is  to  the  gi- 

1>];01^^L«-Mu\,tiply  each  quantity  by  Its  rate;  Yen  qiiaolity,  fo  is  the  quantity  ot  each  ingredi- 

cu  d<vuie  the  fum  of  the  produ(!ts,  by  the  fum  ent,  tound  by  Unking,  to  the  required  quantity  of 

^  quaiitities,  or  the  whole  compoHiion ;  and  each. 

:  qujacnt  will  be  the  latc  of  the  compound  re-        (246.)  XiM^TATioji  71.    When  one  of  the  in- 

^^^'  ^  gredients  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity,  and  that 

li.v<.)Ex.  A  compoiition  being  made  .'of  5  lb  of  quantity  is  not  found  by  the  method  of  linking  ; 

i  a  7$piTlb,  91b  at  8s6dper  lb,  and  14  lb  at  either  au^'inent,  or  diminiih  the  quantities  of  all> 

tcJ  per  lb ;  what  is  a  lb  of  it  worth  ?  the  reft,  in  tlie  fame  proportion  as  the  given  quan- 

'  /    J  tjtj  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the  quantity  of  the  li- 

"•X  5  r=  I   15  —  milcd  limpie  found  by  linking,  by  ftatini;  as  in  the 

&x  9  =r  3   16     6  firft  limitation  :  or,  only  augment,  or  dnninifh  in 

»;y.  14  =  4     I     f  the  above  proportion,  that  part  of  the  quantity  of 

'  the  ingredients  with  which  the  limited  one  is  link- 

a8}9  13     a( — ^63  lod  per  lb.  Jas,  cd,  wUch  is  tiic  dlitlicnce  of  the  mixture  rate  and 

C  ur  U.  Alhgat.cn  Altern  atb.  ?"=  ""^  ?;  ^^,''  'if':?,  ^""^'^'  ^P^, '"^:?  '^!  J^'j?'.': 

mjH'  quai.tity  to  tn.tj  other  parts,  inirtad  of  the  faid 

<  ]'f.;  Allig;ition  alttroate  is  the  method  of  find-  diircrencc  ;  kci  I'u.^  the  quantities  of  the  other  (im- 

•'  i»t  quaiitity  of  each  of  the  fimples,  whole  pics  una^cred. 
•»  jft  jfiven,  win  compofe  a  mixture  of  a  gi-        (247.)  Limitation  III.    If  more  than  one  of 

f^'c  ;  fo  that  it  is  the  rcvci  I'c  of  alligation  me-  the  liniples  be  limited,  find,  by  Cafe    ,  what  will 

if  iud  may  therefore  be  pro\ed  by  it.'  be  the  rate  of  a  mixture  made  of  the  given  quan- 

S4-.,  Rule  1.  Write  the  rates  of  the  fimples  tjtics  of  the  limited  fimples  onlv  ;  then  coidider 

I  t'jlii.iin  under  each  other,     a.  Connect,  or  this  as  the  rale  of  a  limited  limplt,  whofcquanti- 

w.th  a  continued  line,  the  rate  of  each  iimplc  ty  is  the  fum  of  the  ftrft  given  iimitcd  fimplct»;  from 

*"i  1:1  Ici'a  tlian  that  of  the  compound,  with  one  which,  and  the  rates  of  the  limited  fimples,  by  the 

t^y  cumber  of  thofe  whicii  are  greater  than  the  fccond  limitation,  calculate  the  quantity  of  each* 

'^.""U^??ht\cr'Iwrit:?hc°d!fl?:  '                S.CT.V.1LIkvo.ut.ok. 

t  l)ciween  the  mixture  rate  and  that  of  each  («48.)  A  power  is  a  number  produced  by  mul- 

»t  iimpies,  oppofuethe  rates  with  which  thcfe  tlpi)ing  any  given  nuijiber  pontinually  by  itfelf  a 

'■•"kcd.    4. 1'hen  if  only  one  difference  Hand  certain  number  of  times. 

i'lJt  any  rate,  it  will  be  the  quantity  b<:Ij>nging  (2490  Any  numjier  i^  called  the  first  power 

•'-t  rate ;  but  if  there  be  feveral;  their  fum  of  itfelf;  if  it  be  multijilicd  by  itfelf,  the  produift 

be  the  quantity.  is  calkd  the  jccpud  power,  and  fomt times  the 

u  ./  It  appears  from  the  above  rule,  th^t  ma-  fquare ;    if  this  ^be  multiplied  by  the  firlt  power 

it  the  queitiun's  of  tins  cafe  will  admit  of  vari-  again,  the  produd  is  called  the  third  power,  and 

^'.wcr3  each ;  but  from  an  algebraic  procefs  fumetimes  the  cube ;  and  if  this  be  multiplied  by 

\K^n  that  they  will  all  have  uitinite  varieties  the  fiv^  power  again,  the  product  is  called  the 

•'•'•tTi ;  After  one  or  more  anfwers  are  found  fuurtb  power ;  and  fo  on  ;  that  is,  the  power  is 

ic  rule,  a  great  number  more  arc  found  by  in-  denominated  from  the  number  which  exceeds  the 

^*2  or  ikcreafiog  the  ^uacutics  ia  auy  propor-  multiplications  by  1  • 

Sffa  Thus; 


**t^\ 
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Thus :  3  is  the  firfl  power  of  3. 
3x3=    9  !9  the  fccond  power  of  3. 
3  X  3  X  3  =  »7  is  the  third  power  of  3. 
3  X  3  X  3  X  3  =  81  i$  the  fourth  power  of  3. 
^c.  &c. 

(150.)  InvolutiQn  is  the  finding  of  powers ;  to 
io  which,  fi-6m  their  definition  there  evidently 
aiifes  tfiis  Rule.    Muhiply  the  given  number,  or 
Crft  poWcr,  continually  by  itfelf,  tijl  the  niirfibcr 
jbf  multiplicationi  be  i  le&  than  the  index  of  the 
poller  to  be  found,  and  the  laft  prbdud  will  be 
^^  power  required. 
(25-1.}  Ex  AMP*.  I  What  is  the  cube  of  ii's  ? 
JV.<  X  11*5  X  ia*5  =  19^  y%s  Anfwer. 
a  What  b the  fquare  of  3|.  ory  ?         :     -. 
»7  X  17        aS9  r 

—     —  =  —  =r  11*56.  Anfwer. 

S       S         zs 

Sect.  IX*    Evolution. 

'  (15 ».)  The  ROOT  of  any  jivcn  number,  or  pgw- 
n,  is  fuch  a  number,  as  bemg  multiplied  by  itli^ 
^  certidn  number  df  tiriies,  will  produce  the  power; 
and  it  is  denominated  tiie  firft,  £econd,  third, 
fourth,  &c.  root;  re(pe<fHvely,  as  (he  number  o^ 
|nultip)tcations  made  of  it  to  produce  the  given 
power  is  o.  I,  2;  3,  &c.  that  is,  the  name  of  the 
root  is  taken  from  the  number  which  exceeds  the 
inultiplications  by  1,  liise  the  name  of  the  power 
In  iavolutibn.    *.:*.. 

•(ft53.)  Evolution  is  tke  finding  of  the  roots 
of  numbers,  either  accurauly,  or  m  decim4s  to 
any  propofed -extent. 

'  Us3-)  The  power  is  firil  to  be  prepared  for  ex- 
traction, or  evolution,  'l)y  dividing  it  from  the 
place  of  unitsv  to  the  left  hand  in  integers,  and  to 
the  right  in  decimal' fractions,  into  periods,  con- 
taining each  as  many  places  of  figures  as  are  deno« 
ininated  by  the  inde*  *of  the  FOOt,  if  the  power 
contain  a  complete  number  of  fuch  periods  :  if  it 
do  not,  the  defea  will  be  cither  on  the  right  hand, 
or  left,  or  both ;  if  th?  defcft  be  on  the  right  band, 
}t  may  be  fuppUed  by.  annexing  cyphers^  and  after 
this  whole  periods  of  cyphers  may  be.  annexed  to 
Continue  the  extradHon  with,  if  ncceffary ;  but  if 
there  be  a  defe<5t  oi>  the  left,  fuch.  defc(Jtive  peri* 
<pd  muft  remain  unaltered,  an^  is  accounted  the 
firft  period  of  the  given  number,  as  if  it  were  com-^ 
pletc.. 

(154.)  This  diviHon  may  l>e  conveniently  mad^ 
by  writing  a  point  aver  the  place  of  units,  and  aU 
fo  over  the  laft  figure  of  every  period  on  both  fides 
of  it.;  that  is,'  over  every  fecond  figure  if  it  be  th^ 
fecond  root,  over  every  third  if  it  be  the  third  root^ 

,  Thus  to  point  this  number    9ro35S96*ii735  ; ' 

for  the  fecond  root,  it  will  be    »»035896"ia733o; 

and  for  the  third  root,  thus  ft'd35896'ia7350  5 
•  («55»)  The  root  wU  contain  iuft  a«many  pla-; 
CCS  of  figures  as  there  afe  uenods  or  points  m  the 
given  power  ;  and  they  wul  l>e  integers,  or  ^tdi* 
mals  refpcdively,  a&  the  periods  are  fo  from  which 
they  are  found,  or  to  which  they  correfpond,  that 
5?,  there  will  be  as  many  integer  or  decimal  ft  . 


gures  in  the  root,  as  there  axe  periodi  of  inte^ 
or  deciinal^  in  the  given  number. 

(456.)  To  EXTaiCT  THE  SQUARE  RoOT. 

I.  Having  pointed  the  given  number  into  pcii- 
odis  of  two  figures  each,  find  a  fquare  numba  ci* 
ther  equal  to,  or  the  next  lefs  than  the  firft  peri- 
od,- which  fubtn^  from  it,  and  place  the  root  of 
the  fquare  on  the  right  of  the  ^^n  number,  after 
the  manner  of  a  quotient  in  divifion,  for  the  H 
figure  of  the  root  required. 
*  IF.  To  the  remainder  annex  the  fecond  period 
for  a  dividend ;  and  on  the  left  hand  of  it  write 
Che  dpubie  of  the  root  already  found,  afttrtfae 
manner  of  a  divifor. 

III.  Confider  what  figure^  which,  ifirnifxedto 
the  divifor,  and  die  rcfult  xmiHiplied  by  it,  the 
produd  may  be  e<]ual  to,  or  the  next  le&thao  tte 
dividend,  ZTff\%  will  be  the  next  fieureof  thcroA 

IV.  From  the  dividend  fubtraft  the  produd,  tsA 
to  the  remainder  bring  down  the  next  period,  f* 
a  new  dividend :  to  which  as  before,  find  a  (ihv 
for  by  doubling  the  figures  already  fbaod  intti 
toot  \  and  frona  thefe  find  the  next  figure  or  utf 
root,  as  in  the  }aft  article;  and  continue  the  cjfr 
ration  ftill  in  the  tame  manner,  till  all  the  periidi 
be  ufed,  or  as  ^  as  you  pleale. 

(357.)  \^Tien.the  root  is  to  be  extrafted  fa  I 
great  number  of  places,  the  fork  may  be  o-i 
abbreviated  thus  i  having  proceeded  in  tbcerj* 
tion,  after  the  cojnmon  method,  till  half  the » 
quired  number  of  figures  in  the  root  is  foundt  '^ 
reft  may  \yt  fpund  by  dividing  the  lait  rcinu.^ 
by  its  correfponding  divilbr,'annexing  a  cyphc» 
eveiy  individuid,  as  in  divifion  of  decinwl^;  0^* 
ther,  without  annexing  cyphers,  by  omitrinjc* 
tinually  the  right^iand  figure  of  the  divjor.* 
ter  the  manner  of  contradtiops  in  divifioo  ot  lic* 
mals,  $  169. 

So  the  operation  for  the  root  of  a  to  n  cr  \\ 
places,  may'i>e  thus. 

.  »:(  1-41411356237  -J- root 


14  I  100 
4      »6 


a8i 

z 


40a 
a8r. 


%%2A  I  1x900 
4  I  1 1 196 

aSaSa  t  60400 
a  I  56564 

XS2841  I  3^^600 
1  I  i8a84S 

a^i84S3  I  1007,900 
3  I  8485269 

a8%8436  )  1590631  (  56137  + 
176418 
6711 

1055 

ao6 


(i;«;«r 
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{258.)  By  mfans  of  the  fquare  root  alfo  we  rea- 
tiJy  find  tbie  4th  root»  01  the  8th  root,  or  the  i6th 
T3at,  kc.  that  is,  the  root  of.any  power  whofe  m- 
(cx  is  fome  power  of  the  number  2  ;  namely,  by 
xtnicting  fo  often  the  fqiiare  root  as  is  denoted 
ly  tlwt  power  of  1 ;  that  is,  two'  extra^ons  for 
he  fourth  root,  three  for  the  8th  root,  and  fo  on; 

(a59,)  To  EXTRACT  the  Cube  Root. 

I.  Having  divided  the  given  number  into  peri- 
ds  of  three  figures  each,*  find  the  nearell  lefs 
ube  to  the  firft  period ;  fet  its  root  in  the  quo- 
bit,  and  fubtra^  the  faid  cube  from  the  firft  fitf- 
iod ;  to  the  remainder  brin^  ddwn  the  fecond  pe- 
iod,  and  caH  this  the  RE  SOL  VEND. 
U.  To  three  times  the  fquare  of  the  root,  juft 
mod,  add  three  times  the  root  itfelf,  fetting  this 
Rc  place  more'  to  the  right'  than  the  former, 
od  call  this  fum  the  divifof.  Then  divide  the 
eiblvend,  wanting  the  laft  figure,  by  the  divifor, 
jr  the  next  figure  of  the  root,  which  annex  to 
be  former ;  calling  this  laft  figure  e^  'ind  the  parY 
f  the  root  before  found  call  a^ ' 
III.  Add  together  thefe  tliree  produQ^,  namely, 
bc£  a  fuuare  multiplied  by  e,  tkflce  a  multi- 
Mcd  by  e  Iquare,  sXid  t  cube;  fetting  each  of  them 
DC  place  more  to  the  right' than  the  former,  and 
iD the  fum  the  subtrahend;  which  mult  n<^ 
iccrd  the  rcfolvend ;  and  if  ic  does,  then  make 
be  Uft  figure  e  lefs,  and  repeat  the  operation  fox* 
cdlng  the  fubtrahend. 

lA'.  From'  thi  rcfolvend  take  the  fubtrahend, 
td  to  the  remainder  join  thcnext  period  of  the 
:ven  number  for  a  new  refoKend ;  to  which  form 
Jiew  divifor  from  the  whoJe  root  now  found ; 
Bd  from  thence  another  fig^tre  of  the  root,  as  di- 
%6ed  in  article  11,  Ic.     - 

\M,\  Ex.  Tp  extract  the  cube  root  of  48118*544 


3X3*=  17 

J  X  3  =09 

Divifor  179 


48118  544  (  36'4  root. 


a? 


11218  refolvend 


3  X3^X  6  =161    O 
3X3   X6*=    3M    Md 


6*5:;      ir6) 


JX36*=3«W 
3  X  36  ^      X.08 


mr^ 


38988 


19656  fubtrahend^ 
1571544  refolvend 


3X36* 
3X36 


X 
X 


4-    =      1718    \ 
4^    =  64    > 


add 


25  71544  fubtraheo^ 

0000000  remainder 
^  (iSi.)  Tfl  Extract  any  root  whatever,— 
^d  G  be  the  given  power  or  number,  n  the  index 
»f  the  power,  find  by  trials  a  power  nearly  equal 
*«  the  given  power  or  number,  and  having  a  ra<! 
lonil  root.  Let  this  alTumed  power  be  A  and  its 
^"S!L''»  «d  let  R  be  the  required  root  of  O. 
.  Thcq  as  the  fum  of  11  -f»  1  times  A  and  «  — i 
^t  C|  IS  t9  the  fiaa  Q^  »  +  <  ijmet  Q  ^ 
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»—  I  times  A,  fo  as  the  aflutned  root  r,  to  the 
re<juired  root  R. 

Or,  as  half  the  faid  fum  of  «  +  i  times  A  and 
w— I  times  G,  is  to  tbe  difFcrcnce  between  the 
the  givefi  and  afTumcd  powers,  fo  is  the  aflfumed 
robt  r,  to  the  difference  added  between  the  true 
and  aCTumed  roots :  which  difference  added  or  fub- 
traded  gives  the  true  root  neariy. 


■^-^ 


That  18,  »-|-i.A+«— i.G;;2  +  r.G-f-ji— x« 
A : :  r :  R.  " 


Or,  w  +  i.^A-J.;!— i.^G:AeoG::r:Reor. 

And  the  operation  may  be  rejieated  as  often  al 
we  pleafe,  by  ufmg  always  the  laft  found  root  for 
the  affumed  roof,  and  its  »th-power  for  the  af- 
fumed  power  A. 

(162.)  Ex.  To  extraft  the  5th  root  of  iio35-«- 
Here  it  appears  that  the  cth  root  is  between  7*3 
and  7'4.  Taking  7*3,  its  5th  power  is  io73b*7i593.' 
Hence  then  we  have 

G-=iJ035-8 ;  rzzLn  \  «=5 ;  5.a-f-i=3 ;  ^.»--i=i^ 
A=jo73o*7i6      * 

G-A=305'o84 

A=:io730*7i6     Cr=:ixo35*8 
•  3  * 


3  A=:6l  191*148 
10=14107 1*6 


41071*6 


As  104163*7  :  305*084 

73 


: :  7*3  s  •0113605 


915151 
S135588 


104163*7)1117*1131(0113605  the  diff, 
'X4184      7*3  =  r  add 

3758      7*311360  =  R  the  root 

630  true  to  the 

5  laft  figure. 

(263.)  General  RuLss^or  extracting  an v 
ROOT  out  of  a  Vulgar  VraH'ton  or  Mixt  Numbtrrm 
'  I.  If  the  given  firadtion  have  a  finite  root  of  the 
kind  required,  it  is  beft  to  extradt  tbe  root  out  o^f 
the  numerator  and  denominator,  for  the  terms  of 
the  root  reouired. 

II.  But  if.  the  fra^ion  be  not  a  complete  power, 
it  may  be  thrown  into  a  decimal,  and  then  cx- 
tra<5led.    Or, 

■^  III.  Take  either  of  the  terms  of  the  given  frac- 
tion for  the  corrdpunding'term  of  the  root ;  and; 
for  the  other  term  of  the  root,  extract  the  re- 
quired root  of  the  produ^,  arifing  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  fuch  a  pgwer  of  the  firft  aifigned 
term  of  the  root  whofe  index  is  lefs  by  i  than, 
that  of  the  given  power,  by  the  other  teitn  of  the. 
^iven  number.  This  rule  will  do  when  tbe  root 
u  either  ^nite  or  infinite. 

IV.  Mixt  numbers  may  be  reduced  either  to  im- 
proper firadtions  or  decimals,  and  then  extra^ed. 

(164O  This  rule  is  alfo  called  false  rosiTioit* 
or  falfe  fiippoGtion,  becaufe  it  makes  a  fuppofition 
of  ialfe  numbers,  as  if  they  were  the  true  ones» 
afd  ^.Xh$}riA^UMii  4itoraf  the  tnie  numben. 

ibughu 
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ibugbt.    The  fingle  rule  ufes  only  one  (iippofitiony  but  if  the  errors  be  of  di^crent  affbi^oos,  thi*  i^ 

but  the  double  rule  only  two ;  whence  their  names,  if  one  refult  be  too  great,  and  the  other  too  iir.'c« 

(265.)  To  the  rule  of  pofition  belong  fuch  que-  divide  the  fum  of  the  produds  bv  the  fum  01  m 

ftions  as  cannot  be  folved  by  the  diredt  procefs  hy  errors,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer. 

any  of  the  former  rules ;  and  in  which  the  requi-  (270.)  Or,  having  found  the  errors,  fey,  M  tV 

red  nuniber  or  numbers  do  not  afcend  above  the  fum  or  dilference  of  the  errors,  acconling  ast-,:,- 

£rft  power ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  moft  of  the  are  of  a  different,  or  the  iamc  kind,  is  to  U:i  &*. 

queftions  ufually  brought  to  exercife  the  reduAi-  ftrence  of  the  fuppofi^iuns,  fo  is  the  Waft  error  tj 

on  of  fimplc  equations  in  algebra.    But  it  will  not  the  corredion  of  the  f  u^pofitioa  belonging  to  ti>j 

bring  out  true  answers,  when  tfie  numbers  fought  error ;  \vhich  muft  be   ulded  to,  or  fubtnXd 

afcend  above  the  firft  power ;  .for  then  the  refults  from  it,  according  to  the  following  conditiu^ 

are  not  proportional  tx>  thc.ir  pofitions,  nor  the  ^r-  y^.  If  the  errors  be  of  the  fame  kind,  add»  or  fiN 

rors  to  the  difference  of  the  ti*ue  number  and  each  trad  the  correction,  to  or  from  tiiis  fuppoiluiir, 

pofition ;  yet,  in  all  Xuch  cafes,  it  is  a  very  good  according  as  it  is  greater  or  le(s  than  tnc  atr.7 

9|>proxi<nation,  and  in  exponential  equations,  as  fappofttion ;  but  if  the  errors  be  of  diftmnt  \di\i , 

veil  as  niany  other  things,  lucceeids  .better  thaf»  add,  or-fubtradt,  according  ^  the  fuppoiition  j 

perhaps  any  other  method.                '  the  Icfs  or  the  greater  of  the  two;  andinefuE^ 

(266.)  Thqfe  quedions,  in  which  the  refults  are  or  difiference  .will  be  the  number  fought, 

proportional  to  their  fuppofitions,  belong  to  finglie  "                       ,       \    v^'wr     v 

portion  ;  fuch  are  tliofe  which  require  the  multi-  ^*^''-^    m^mple. 

plication  or  di'afion  of  the  number  fought  by  any  What  number  is  that^  which  being  roultip!*^ 

number,  6r  irt'whfch'lt  irf  to  be  incrcafVd  or  dimi-  by  6,  the  produ(fl  increafcd  by  18,  aad  the  ia» 

nifhed  by  itfelf  any  number  of  timcsj  or  by  any  divided  by  9,  the  quotient  will  be  20  ? 

part  or  parts  of  it.    But  thofe  in  which  the  re-  ^-.^   r      ^r        «.^  u.  *j.           u     r     l. 

Jults  are  not  proportional  to  their  pofitions,  be-  ^■^'  ^"PP°^"^  ^^  *°  ^  ^^  """^x^  ^°^'^ 

long  to  the  double  rule ;  fuch  me  thtj^e,  in  whiqh      -r-u.^  3oX64-i8  ^        ,  , 

the  number  fought  is  increafod  or  diminilhcd  by      ^'^^^ 1" 10  X  »  +  2  -  id  +  3 

fome  given  number,'  whict  ,is  no  known  part  of    .  ,»     .  .  *  .^  -  ^         **.      r      -.v 

the  number  required,                                         •  =  »!  but  ought  tobe  ao;  thereforetheenof» 

(a67.)  Rule.  Take  any  number,  and  perfbnn  *  ._!^_    r._     r     o  4._  u   »u           ,.     /■    i. 

the  feme  operations  with  it  as,  in  the  qutftion,  ^i^'  ^""PP^^  '«  *»  ^  .^«  ""'"'^  ^^"^ 

are  defaibcd  to  be  performed  with  the.  number  #rK*«  i8x6  +  i8_       w^i               1 

fought ;  then,  iT  the  refult  be  the  iarrie  with  that      ^  "^" ^ 2   X  6  -f  2  =  i  j  +  j 

in  the  queftion,the  fuppofed  number  is  the  num-    _  ,, ,  *  ,,4.  ^,.„w**^  u-.  -    .  ♦u r      •!.      ,«;. 

ber  fought;  but  if  it  be  not,  fay,  as  the  refult  of  fj^'VefeA                              therefore  the  citct:! 

the  operation  is  to  the  pofition,  fo  is  the  refult  in         ^  „  ,  * ,    * ^  _^  .j-.       ^  «..  j         ^  a. 

the  queftion  to  the  number  required.  ^^  ^"^  "^  »•*  "^  «*,*«"»  ^^'  "^  '^"^• 

(i6t.)    Example.  '                                           0X6  +•>«  X « 

A  perfon  after  fpending  f  and  iof  his  money,  Wiience,  by  the  firft  rule.  ^°  ^      J_g  - 

bas  yet  remaining  L.  60 ;  what  had  he  at  firft  ?  .     . 

I.  Suppofe  he  had  at  firft  L.  120.           Proof,  n:  '-^       -^  -"T  9    =  ^  ==  27,  the  number  foug)! 

Now  y  of  120  is    40        '         3"  of  144  is    ^8  *                  2    .-     ,    .        . 

i  of  it  is    30                 i  of  it  is       36  And,  by  the  fecond  rule,  2  -J-  6  :  30  —  iS  :t 

•mmm  , 

their  fum  is    70                 their  ftim       84  2 : — ^-  —  =  3,  the  correcfion;  then  30  —  3  = 

%hich  taken  from  120                taken  from  144  ^ 


leaves    50  leaves    60 

at  per  queftion. 


27,  the  number  fought. 

Conclusion* 


r                   .  (2740  ^c  cannot  conclude  onr  account  of  *!;•? 

Then,  50 :  120 : :  60 :       ^  '*°  =  5£J5-i3  Science,  without  acknowledging,  that  in  drawir 

50                  5    -  up  the  above  treatife,  we  have  borrowed  thi')' 

:  12  X  13  =  144-  from  the  celebrated  Dr  Huttoki*s  **  Compit:? 

e«        VT     Tk^ -D         ^«  Treatife  on  Praftica!  Arithmetfc;"  though  w: 

Sect., XI.    Double  Positiok.  . ._ a-a^j r_?_- :li.». 


have  b/^o  means  reftridted  ourfelves  tntircJ;.  r^' 
it.     Agfreeably  to  his  plan,  in  treating  of  the  k-' 


(26<^.)  ^u^^- W^^'^?  **^*"  *"y  *^°  c^'*^^™^"^ 

numbers,  for  the  pofitions,  proceed  with  eaich,  ac-  0/ Three,  we  have  omitted  the  common  diltin^i  ;t> 

cording  to  the  conditions  of  the  queftion,  as  if  it  of  it  into  ifire3  and  invcr/e,  and  have  adopted  .^i^ 

were  the  true  number  fought  5   and  find  how  general  rule  for  the  operation,  which  rcnto  it 

much  the  refults  are  different  from  the  refult  in  perfedly  eafy  in  every  refpedt,  and  even  ivx.u::- 

the  queftion.    Next  multiply  each  of  thefe  errors  queftions  of  compound  Proportion,    We  have  ii- « 

or  diSSerences  by  the  other's  position ;  then  if  the  in  treating  of  Decimals,  omitted  the  dill  >.:ti« 

errors  be  of  the  fame  afTedHon,  that  is,  if  the  re-  of  approximate,  circular,  TfcRMi^Ait  2:- 

^kHi^  be  both  cither  too  great  or  too  little,  divide  interminate  ;  referring  the  reader  for  in  ^' 

difference  of  the  produfts  by  the  difference  of  count  pf  thefc  branches  of  decimal  arith.r.^i^'^  •  • 

crrors;  and  tbe  qnotioat  wdU  be  the  axiTweri  tbt?  titides,  Oeciualt and  Loga&ith.v^.  J'; 
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iive  alJb  adopted  IJtHutton's,  or  rather  Sirliaac 
SVwton's  mcthodf  of  pointing  our  decimals,  by 
)h;ing  the  feparating  points  againft  the  upper 
»rt  of  the  figures,  to  prevent  their  being  miftakcn 
br  flops  or  paufes  in  the  reading. 
(i7v)  We  fhall  only  add,  in  illuftration  of  what 
re  advanced,  (§  35.)  refpefting  the  Cypher, 
hat,  for  want  of  this  ufeful  charadter,  the  an- 
•ifnts  could  make  no  diftindion  between  units, 
e^S  hundreds,  &c.  by  their  local  fituation.  They 
nrented  numberleft  characters,  (by  far  too  many, 
ndeed,)  to  exprefs  different  numbers ;  but  for 
rant  of  this  rtprefentati've  of  noti'tn^,  they  could 
Dike  no  diiHndion  of  the  valu^  of  figures  by  their 
hcfj.  It  is  in  tbht  that  the  perfeftiun  of  modem 
irithmctic  in  a  great  meafurc  coniifts ;  the  cypher, 
cng  the  rcprefcntalive  of  nothing,  is  ready  oa 
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all  occafions  to  fupply  the  place^  of  UAit^,  tensv 
hundreds,  &c.  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  numera- 
tion, (if  the  paradox  may  be  pardoned,  to  fpeak 
of  an  utmq/i  extent  in  a  cafe  of  infinity,)  as  often  a» 
the  figures,  previoufly  occupying  thcfc  places,  re- 
quire, by  addition,  multiplication,  &c.  to  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  a  higher  clafs.  This  ufe  of  the  cypher- 
it  muft  be  obvious  could  not  take  place,  with  e- 
qual  regularity  and  uniformity,  (if,  indeed,  it  could 
at  all,)  upon  any  other  plan  but  that  of  the  de- 
CADARY  fyftcm.  When  the  fexagcfimal  arithme- 
tic was  invented  by  Ptolemy,  the  cypher  and  th« 
nine  digits  were  not  known  :  and  his  marks  abov6 
enumerated  (J  14.)  clearly  (how  how  imperfect 
every  other  fyftcm  but  the  decadary,  muft  provd 
in  pi-adice. 
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6c. 

itABiANS  introduced  the  mo- 
dem numeralft  into  Europe, 
15.  but  did  not  invent  them, 
it   See  Ikotiaks. 

ARABIC  figures  early  ufed  by 
Pboudes,  16.  and  in  England, 
il>*  a  treatife  wrote  upon  them 
byjordanus,  if. 

AtBiTRATioM  of  exchanges, 
«5— 234.  fimple,  217,  228. 
compound,  229 — 234.  rules, 
i3»«  examples.  233. 

Archimedes,  rcafon  whjr  he 
could  not  bring  arithmetic  to 
perfcdion,  ^^, 

AiiTRMiTic,  etymology  and 
<Jcfiflition  of,  I.  hiftory  of,  x— 


28>  known  before  the  flood, 
3, 4.  and  among  the  patriarchs, 
4,  7.  Tyrians,  6.  Egyptians, 
7.  Greeks,  8,  9,  iS'»  ^uid  Ro- 
mans, 10 — 13,  35.  fexagcfi- 
mal invented,  14.  retained 
after  the  introduAion  of  the 
Arabic  charaders,  17.  22. 
treat ifes  on  arithmetic  18— :27, 
the  fcience  perfiecfled,  28,  j,$, 
divifions  of>  29,  30.  fimplc 
arithmetic,  31 70.  com- 
pound, 71 — 1 17.  decimal,  154 
— 178.  commercial,  201 — 271. 

Arithmeticiaks,  account  of 
the  moft  ancient,  7,  9,  14,  i6. 
and  eminent,  18 — 28. 

AvoiRDUPOisE  weight,  table  of» 
61. 

B. 

Barter,  ao8 — 211.  defined, 
208.  cafes,  209 — 211. 

Beer  measure,  table  of,  66. 

BiLLioKs,  numeration  of,  36. 

BotTHius  an  ancient  arithme- 
tician, 20. 

BoRGo,  L.  DE,  a  writer  on  arith- 
metic, 24. 

Buckley,  Mr,  early  ufed  deci- 
mal periods,  23. 
C. 

Ca  L c u  L a T 1 0  J*,  etymology  of, 8. 

Chambers,  Dr,  his  opinion  of 
the  origin  of  arithmetic,  6. 

Chaitacters,  the  modem  nu- 
meral, introduced  from  the 
Arabians,  15.  uncertain  by 
whom  invented,  16. 

Cloff,  defiilltion  of,  115. 

CLOtH  MEASURE,  table  of,  €$, 

Coin,  value  and  weight  of,  58. 

Commercial  arithmetic, 
201 — 272.  introdudlion,  201. 
See  Barter,  fellowship, 
&c. 


Compound  arbitration,  227 

— 134- 
Compound  arithmetic,  &c,. 

See  Arithmetic,  &c. 

Compound  interest,   190-^ 

193. 
Compound  proportion,  90 — 
93.  defined,  90.  rule,  91.  me- 
thods of  operation,  92.  ex- 

suDple,  93- 
Conclusion,  272,  273. 
Course  of  exchange  defined", 

a  14. 
Cube  root,  extradion  of  the, 

259, '26«. 

Cypher,  ufe  of  the,  31,  un- 
knowji  to  the  ancients,  1$,  ift 
the  key-ftone  of  arithmetic, 
ib.  and  has  enabled  the  mo- 
dems to  perfed  the  fcience, 
ib.  273.  ufe  of  cyphers  in  de- 
cimals, 154,  158. 
D. 

Decadary  fyftem  of  numera- 
tion, the  moft  ancient,  7,^,  na- 
tural, 34.  and  perfect  fyftem, 
2Sy  *73»  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
tended to  weights  and  mea- 
fures,  35. 

Decimal  fractions.  See 
Fractions. 

Decimals,  circulating,  firft 
noticed  by  Dr  Wallis,  27. 

Decimals,  lirft  ufed  by  Ra- 
mus, Buckley,  &c.  23.  firft 
publiihed  by  Stevinius,  ih. 

Denominator,  defined,  119. 

Discount,  194 — 197.  defini- 
tion of,  194.  rule,  195.  196. 
example,  197. 

Dividend,  defined,  51. 

Division,  simple,  50 — ^54.  de- 
fined, 50.  mle,  5  a.  proof,  53. 
example^,  ib.  54.  contra^ions, 
54*  COMPOUND,  80 — &2.  de- 
fined. 


fincdi  So.  nilCy  8z.  czaznplesi 

82. 
l)iviso&  defined,  51. 
Double  fellowship,  ao^ — 

207,  defined,  205. 
pOUBLE  POSITION  defiTied,264. 

rules  of}  2699  270.  example, 

271. 
Dry  measure,  table  of,  67. 

Scots,  ib. 

E. 
£6tptiaks  early  improved  a- 

rithmetic,  7. 
Elements  of  arithmetic,  man- 
ner  of    firft   acquiring   tlie, 

34- 

Enoch's  prophecy  proves  the 
antiquity  of  arithmHic,  3. 

Equation  of  payments,  19S — 
200.  defined,  198.  rule,  199. 
example,  200. 

Euclid,  the  moft  ancient  i^ti- 
ter  on  arithmetic,  18.  reafon 
why  he  could  not  bring  it  to 

•    perfcdtion,  35. 

Evolution.  251 — 262.  defin- 
ed, 252.  roots  defined,  251. 
rules  for  preparing  them,  2^3. 
pointing,  2^4.  atid  extra Amg 
the  fquarc  roor,  256,  258.  the 
cube  root,  259,  260.  or  any 

.  root,  261—263. 

Exchange,  2I3 — 224.  defined^ 
2x3.  courfe  of,  214.  par  of^ 
215,  2I-6.  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, 217— "222.  fules,  213. 
examples  224.  See  Arbi- 
tration. 

Extraction  of  roots/  Sec  E- 
tolution. 

F. 

-^ABER,  a  writer  on  arithmetic, 

2X. 

Fellowship,  firgle,  202,  204. 
double,  205—207.  definitions, 
202,  205. 

Figures,  the  modem,  origin  cf, 
15,  16. 

Flanders,  par  of  etchange 
with,  216.  money  of,  ib. 

Fraction,  fimple,  defined,  120, 
compound  r2i.  proper,  227. 
improper,  Ib. 

Fractio!«s,  decimal,  154— 
178.  defined,  154*  origin  of, 
15  5.  notation  and  nnmtTatton 
of,  156 — 158.  addition  and 
fubtradion  of,  159, 160.  multi- 
plication of,  161-^164.  divifi- 
on  of,  16  J —  X  70.  rcdttftion  of,' 
171— 178. 

Fractions,  vuloar,  118 — 
153.  definitions  of,  Xi8 — 123. 
figns,  124.  redudlion  of,  125 
-^145.  addition  of,  X46,  147. 
fubtra<ftion  of,  148,  149.  mul- 
tiplication of,  X50,  15 1,  divi- 
fioa  of,  15  2,  153. 


It    T    H    M    E    T 

France,  par  of  exchange  with, 
2x9.  money  of,  ib. 
G. 

Gain.    See  Loss* 

Genoa,  exchange  with,  221. 

Germany,  money  of,  218. 

GoGUbT,  Mr,  his  derivation  of 
calculation,  8. 

Gold,  value  and  weight  of,  58. 

Greeks,  their  ancient  methods 
of  calculation,  8,  9.  the  caufc 
of  their  fmall  progrefs  in  arith- 
metic, $s- 

Gross  weight  defined,  xx2. 
H, 

Heineschius,  an  improvet*  of 
arithmetic,  26. 

History  of  arithmetic,  2 — 28. 

Holland,  par  of  exchange  with, 
2x8.  money  df,  ib. 

HuTTON,  Dr,  quoted,  272. 

1-    J. 
Ij^iSiANs  the  inventors  of  onr 

prcfcnt  numcnils,  15,  16. 

Indies.    See  West  Indies. 

iNfiNTTFs,  arithmetic  of,  in- 
vented by  Dr  Wiillis,  27. 

Interest,  179 — 200.  defini- 
tions of,  179—18  3.  fimple,  183^ 
189.  compound,  190 — 193. 
diicount,  194 — 197.  equation, 
198,  200. 

Involution,  248—450.  defi- 
nitions of  powers,  248,  249. 
rule  and  examples,  250. 

JORDANUS,  a  writer  on  arithme- 
tic, 21. 

Ireland,  par  of  exchange,  2x7. 

Italy,  exchange  with,  22X. 
K. 

Key-Jtone  of  arithmetic,'  35. 

K I RC  H  £ R ,  h is  opinion  of  the  £- 
gj'ptian  arithmetic,  7. 
L. 

Land  measure,  table  of,  64. 
Scots,  ib. 

Leghorn,  exchange  with,  22X. 

Letters,  iifed  for  numbtrs,  by 
the  Greeks,  9.  and  Romans,  10 
—13.  and  by  Ptolemy,  14. 

Limitations  in  alligation,  245 

— 147« 

Logarithms  Invented  by  Lord 
Napier,  28.  compottnd  inte- 
rcft  belt  calculated,  by,  193. 

Long  measure,  table  of,  6i» 

Lo^s  and  Gain,  212. 

Lui^FKiN,   Mf,  his  inftance  of 

the  antiquity  of  figures,  16. 

M, 

MAtTROLVtos,  an  ilAprover  of 
arithmetic,  26. 

Measures  and  Weights,  a 
hint  towards  completing  the 
uniformity  of,  ^S'  tables  of 
various,*  59— ^g. 

Millions,  numeration  of,  36. 

Minuend,  dcfiaitioa  of  the,  j^u 


I    C.  Imdex. 

Mi  X t  N  V  M  B IR,  defined,  i :^;. 
MoNACHUs,  B.  a  writer  oah 

rithmetic,  24 
Mo N  e  Y,  tables  of  Britifti,  j 7, 5S. 

and  foreign,  218,  219. 
Multiplicand,  defined,  45. 

MULTIPUCATION,  SIMri£,44 

— ^49,  table,  46.  rules,  4% 
proof,  48.  examples,  ib.  ccc* 
tradions,  49.  Compoukd,  v 
— 79.  dtfincd,  77.  rule,  ?S.  a- 
amples,  79. 

Multiplier,  defined,  45. 
N. 

Napier,  Lord,  the  inventor :f 
Logarithms,  28. 

NtcoMACHUs,  account  of  bj 
theory  of  arithmetic,  19. 

NoAH^  acquainted  witlvamfe* 

^  metic,  4. 

NoNiLLioNs,  an  inimesJecU^ 
in  niimeratiofii  36. 

JloTATioM  of  the  Gtteks  t. 
Romans  10—13.  and  ir^ 
dcms,  15, 16, 17.  definition << 
31.  that  of  the  ancicnti,  i!> 
byrinth  of  connifion  9,  :> 
perfc^ed  by  the  ufe  cf  ^ 
.  cypher,  ib. 

KuMd.ERS;  wonderful  poMcf 
afcribed  to,  by  the  Eg)-pti:^ 
7.  argument  refpeclir.g  t> 
elaffification  of,  32—:?.  ^ 
d|jgcadary  plan,  proved  (te^ 
ly  natural  and  pradicabitoUi 

Numeral  letters  cariy  ufed  7 
the  Greeks,  9.  and  Psiff:^ 
10— X  3.  a?id  by  Ptolemy,  :\r 

NuMfcRATipN,definitionu%:i 
may  be  carried  on  to  ii-a'  '^ 
lb.  table  of,  ib.  rule,  3*. 

Numerator,  define^,  ny- 
O. 

Octillions,  a  period  in  dui> 
ration,  36. 

PjETARRARORlrfCOUEOlC,  ik 

.  Indian  word  for  three,  i* 
Par  of  exchange  explained,  »I^ 

ho^  t6  alcertain  it,  116. 
Pa  Y  M  £  n  T  s,  equation  of|  1?^ 

2CO. 

Position,  single,  2^4-^**- 
defined,  264.  Double,  :ifi 
271.  rules,  267,  2691 11^^' 
junples,  268,  271. 

Powers  of  inTolution  dd:xM* 

248,  249.  .  . 

Planuses,  M.  early  uftd  tsc 

modem  figures,  16. 
Portugal,  money  of, -^d ?^ 

of  exchange  <^'ith,  211.     ^^ 
Pr  A  c  t  I  c  E ,  defined,  94- ™^^  *^ 

examples  of,  94 — **'• 
Principal  dtfincd,  iSo. 

Product  defined,  45-         , 
Proportion,  83— 89.  cJcSijc, 


A    «    f  (    i»3    )              A   1^   t 

^3.  nk,  84—86.  eumplesy  S.                             firft  entire  fyflenr  oi  aiitlime-' 

87^89.    See  Compound.  ScHONBRuSy  Lat.  publiihesRa*  **  tic,  25. 

^s £  L L  V  t,  an  andent  arithmeti-  mus'i  treatife,  13 •  T&  n  s,  proofs  that  mankind  early 

Qxa,  20.  Scots  land  meafure,  table  of,       reckoned  br,  3,  4.  other  num- 

*TOLO<i«t;s«  CI.  inventor  of  64-  dry  roeaAire,  67.                     bers  fuppoted  to  be  equally  a« 

the fesagefimal arithmetic,  14.  Sbzagesimal  arithmetiey   ao-       dapted  fur  cloiTification,  31. 

^YTHAOOKAs,  hU  high  opinion  count  of,  14.                                the  contrary  proved,  33— 35* 

of  arithmetic,  7.  Signs  explained,  124.                      273. 

Q*  Silver,  value  of,  58.  Time,  table  of,  68. 

lUAORiLLiONs,  numcradonof.  Simple    ARSfTRATiOMr    a«7y  Tret,  defined,  1x4.  See  Tare* 

36.  4a8.  Trillions,  numeration  of,  36. 

tuiMTiLLiOMS,  Dumentton  of.  Simple  Arithmetic,  31-^70.  Troy  weight,  proportions  of, 

36.  Simple  Interest,  183—189.         59. 

tuoTiSNT  defined,  51.  Single  Fellowship,  aoa-ao4.  Tyrians, probably  improversof' 

R.  defined,  201.                               ahtbmetic,  6. 

1am us  early  ufed  decimal  peri«  Single  Position,   i)64^a68.                       U.  V. 

ods,  23.  d^ncd,  264.  rules,  ^67,  268.  Value  of  money,  58.  of  gold 

lE B A T E  defined,  104.  Spain,  monev  of,  and  par  of  ex-       and  filver,  ib. 

ccoRD,  Mr,  uies  decimals,  23.  change  with,  aao.  Value,  PREssrrr,  defined,  194* 

liDucTiON,  55 — 70.   defined,  SQ^ARB-RooT,extradionofthe,  Venice,  par  of  exchange  with, 

Ss*  and  diftinguifhed,  ib.  rule,  156,  25  7^.                                        221. 

56.  tables,  57— 68.  examples  Stevinius,S.  author  of  the  firft  Uniformity  of  weights  and 

ofdefcending,  69.  andaicend-  treatife  on  decimals,  23.                meafure8,ahintTefpedting,  35, 

in  J,  70.  Stifelius,  a  writer  on  arith-  Units,  a  period  in  numeration, 

liGioMONTiivus  exdodes  the  mrtic,  25.                                    35 •  ^ 

lcug<erimal  arithmetic,  12.  Subtractioic,  simple,  41—  VulgarFractioks,  118— 153. 

.1  SOL  VEND  defined,  259.  43.  rule,  42*  definition,  41.        See  Fractions. 

Ion  AM  numerak,   account  of  proof,  43.  example,  ib.  com-                          W. 

the,  10^13. ftillufed for fome  pound,  74 — 76.  defined,  74.  Wallis,  Dr,  proves  the  early 

purpofes,  10.  rule,  75.  examples,  76.                  ufc  of  Arabic  characters  in 

OMANS,  the  reafon  why  they  Subtrahend,  definitions  of  the,       England,  x^.  author  of  the  a-» 

did  not  attain  to  perfedionin  41,  159.                                        rithmetic  of  ifiBnites,  27. 

llivir  arithmetic,  35.  T*        .  Weight,  gross,  defined,  1x2. 

.'">'^r»  defined,  15 1.  rules  tp  ex-  Table  of  multiplication,  46.  Weight,  net,  defined,  116. 

tn»athcf4U'Tey256, 157.  the  Tables  of  money,  57,  5^.  218,  Weights,  tables  of,  59*— 61^ 

cibe,  259,  260.  or  any  root,  119.   weights,  59—61.   mea-        See  Measures. 

iM— 163.  fures,  6i — 67.  time,  68.  West  Indies,  par  of  exchange 

^i't!  OF  three,  83 — 89.    Sec  Tacquet,  Mr,  an  improver  of       with  the,  217. 

PiOPOETioN.  arithmetic.  Wine  measure,  table  of,  6s* 

VLi  0?  FIVE,  90 — 93.    See  Tare  and  Tret,  ii« — 1r7.de-                          X. 

Compound.  fined,  113, 114.  example,  117.  XVlander  tranflatea  Pfellus'? 

^Lcs  or  practice,  94 — irx.  Tartaglia,  N.  author  of  the       arithmetic,  ao. 


AtlTHMETlC,    BINARY,    Ot   DYADIC,    IS   that  ARITHMETIC,' LITERAL  OTSPECTOUS,  aritlime 

herein  only  two  figures,  unit^,  or  x,  and  o,  are  tic  performed  by  letters  inftead  of  figuit:s«    Stc 

^   See  Binary.    M.  Dangicourt,  in  the  Mif-  Algebra. 

il.  Berol.  gives  a  fpec^n  of  the  ufe  hereof  in*  ArithmBtic,  u)OA;rithmical.'  See  Loga- 

ithmetic/1  progreffions.  eithms. 

Arithmetic,  decadal,  or  )  Arithmetic  pet^  Arithmetic,  wuMEitous,  tliat  which  is  per- 

Arithmetic,  decadary,    y formed  by  a  ie-  formed  by  numbers. 

»of  tsn charadcrs,  fuch  ;ll  we  now  ufe.    See  Arithmetic  of  rNPivirss,  a  method  invent- 

MTHMETic,  §  3» — S5t  and  173.  cd  by  Dr  Wallis,  of  furmning  up  a  fcries  of  num* 

At  IT  HMETtc  Decimal,  the  arithmetic  of  de^  bers,  cbnfifting  of  infinite  terms,  or  of  finding 

nal  fradions.    S^  Arithmetic,  Index.  the  ratios  thereof.    It  is  nfefiil  in  geometry,  but 

Arithmetic,  dyadic.     Sec  Aaithmbtic,  every  thing  performed  by  it,  is  more  eafily  opera- 

•«ARY.  ted  by  Fluxions. 

Arithmetic,  instrumental,  2  (pedes  of  Arithm^etic  of  ratiohalb  and  iRitATroN- 

^hmetii,  wherein  the  common  rules  are  per-  als.    See  Rational,  5cc. 

vned  by  means  of  inftnmients  contrived  for  ex-  Arithm etic,  poli-Tic a l,  2s  the  application  of 

fd:tioQ ;  fiich  as,  ievend  forts  of  fcales,.  and  fli-  arithmetic  to  political  fubje<fts ;  as,  the  ftrength 

lag  rules,  kc.  particulatly  thofe  denominated'  and  revenues  of  princes,  number  of  inhabitants, 

^AriER's  Bones,  which  fee.     The  Chinefe  ufe  births,  burials,  &c. 

tftrufflems  in  their  calculations,  and  pay  little  re*  Arithmetic,  S£XAGBNARY,or  7  See  Arith- 

^^  to  arithmetical  rules.     See  Abacus,  and  Arithmetic,  ssxACssitfAL,  y   mxtic,  1m« 

•HWAB-PAN.  ttif,. 


ARK  (    S 

:.  The  rcpofitory  of  the  covenant  of  God  with 

'^  j(r\v>. — This  coffer  was  ^f  Ihittim  wood,  co« 
'!  r;d  vith  platcR  or  leaves  of  gold,  being  two  cu- 

'^  and  a  hilf  in  Icnprth,  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide, 
.'  i  1  cubit  and  a  halt"  high.  It  had  two  rings  of 
I  on  each  fide,  through  which  the  ft.ivcs  were 
)ut  for  c.irrying  it.  Upon  the  top  of  it  was  a  kind 
,f':o\d  crown  all  around  it,  and  two  cherubims 
I'  re  r^fttned  to  the  cover,  h  contained  the  two 
ibli-  of  ftonc,>\'ritten  by  the  hand  of  Gy>^,CuImct. 

fi.)  Ark,  Noah's,  conjlctures  ri  specting. 
PK  ifk  (Sec  PL  rV.)  has  aftbrded  feveral  points 
tcjricus  inquiry  among  the  critics  and  naturalifts, 
c!.['\c  to  its  farm,  capacity,  materials,  Sec.   The 

u)d  v.hcreof  the  ark  was  built  h  called  in  the 
Icbrcw  gopher  <woodt  and  in  the  Septnagint  j'quare 

i^^rs.  Some  tranflate  the  original  ctdar,  others 
vtf,  others  box,  6cc.  Pelletier  prefers  cedar  on  ac- 
ornt  of  its  incorraptibiHty,  and  the  great  plenty  of 
in  Alia;  whence  H:irodv)tus  and  Thcophraftus  rc- 
iti.thit  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole 
rc.ts  thereof,  inftcad  of  dc-^l.  The  learned  Mr 
iV'.r,  in  his  Milcellahiits,  h^s  obfcrved,  that  the 
'  .}  \^  hereof  the  ar-k  was  built  was  nothing  but 
^it  ^v^ich  the  Greeks  call  Kvara0irfe< ,  or  the  eyprcfi 
\t :  for,  taking  away  the  termination,  kupar^nd 
'■y^r  differ  very  little  in  found.  This  obferva- 
i'  1  the  great  Bochart  has  confirmed,  and  fliown 
:n  pl.iitily  that  no  countiy  abounds  fo  much 
Tth  I  his  wood,  as  that  part  of  AflTyria  which  lies 
^'"t  Babylon.  In  \yhat  place  Noah  built  and 
ru.lrri  his  ark  is  no  lefs  a  matter  of  difputntion. 
^i:  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  built 
iC'.^lclca,  in  the  territories  of  Bnbylon,  where 
^f:t was  fo  great  a  quantity  of  cyprefs  in  the 
T^  3nd  gp.rSemJ  in  AleMmier's  tin:r,  that  that 
'^'  I  bjill  a  whole  fleet  out  of  it  for  want  of 
'^iVr.  And  this  coniKhnY  is  confirmed  by  the 
'•  "lv3n  tmdition,  which  makes  Xifuthnis  i^ano- 
^r  -^.KMc  for  Noah)  fct  Ijil  from  that  country. 
"^.c  t.T.c  taken  to  build  the  ark  is  alfo  much  dit 
B*ti!,  fome  making  it  52  years,  others  78,  100  & 
i:.  'I  he  Mahoiiictanr  fay  it  whs  made  in  2  years. 

v)  AiK,  Noah's,  dimensions,  divisions, 
''-  ''\.  The  dimenhons  of  the  ark,  as  given  by 
\  -i-jarc  300  cubits  in  lentrth,  ^ in  breadth,  and 
:  i«  height ;  which  fome  bath  thought  too  fcanty, 
)  !i!crir^  the  number  of  things  it  was  to  con- 
'^\  ;ird  henee  an  argument  has  been  drawn  a- 

"^t  the  authority  of  the  relation.  To  folve  this 
^c\\t\  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  mo- 
^  critics,  have  been  put  to  very  mifeuable 
1^^* :  But  Buteo  and  Kircher  liave  proved  geo- 
^*rically,  that,  taking  the  common  cubit  of  a 
*'^  ^nd  a  half,  the  ars  was  abundantly  fufficient 
^  J'l  the  animals  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  it. 

•  ut^  computes  the  ark  to  have  been  above  half 
1 1'  re  in  area.  Father  Lamy  (hows,  that  it  was 
I  ^  iVet  longer  than  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Pa- 
s  vul  64  narrower :  and  if  fo,  it  muft  have  been 
^V^r  than  St  Paul'^  church  in  London,  from 
^11  to  eaft,  and  broader  than  that  church  is  high 

the  infide,  and  54  feet  of  our  nieafure  in  height; 
^  Arbuthnot  computes  it  to  havei)een  8io6t 
>"  .  It  contained,  bcfides  eight  perlbns  of  Noah's 
^^ '  y,  one  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  unclean  ani- 
'  |s  and  7  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  clean  ani- 

'',  with  provifioQS- for  thein  all  during  the 
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whole  year.    The  former  appears,  at  firft  view, 
almoft  infinite  ;  but  if  we  come  to  a  calculation,  the 
number  of  fpecies  of  animals  will  be  found  much 
lefs  than  is  generally  imav'ined  -,  out  of  which,  ia 
this  cafe,  are  excepted  fuch  animals  as  can  live  in  the 
water ;  and  bifhop  Wilkins  fhows  that  only  7a  of 
the  quadruped  kind  i^eeded  a  p^ace  in  the  ark.    By 
the  defcription  Mofes  gives  of  the  ark,  it  appears 
to  have  been-  divided  into  three  ftories,  ten '  each 
1  cubits  or  15  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  agreed  on,  as  moft' 
probablf ,  that  the  lowcft  ftorey  was  for  the  beafts, 
the  middle  for  the  food,  and  the  upper  for  the 
birds,  with  Ni»ah  and  his  family  j  each  ftorey  being 
fubdivided  into  different  apartments,  ftalls,  &c# 
though  Jofephus,  Philo,  and  other  commentators, 
add  a  kind  of  fourth  ftory,  under  all  the  reft  ;  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  hold  of  the  vcCTel,  to  contain 
the  ballnft  a.:d  receive  the  filth  and  feces  of  fo 
many  animals :  but  F.  Calmet  thinks,  that  what 
is  here  reckoned  a  ftory,  was  no  more  than  what 
is  called  the  keel  gf  the  fliips,  and  fcrved  only  for 
a  confer^'atory  of  frcih  water.     Drexelius  inaket 
3 CO  apartments ;  F.  Foumicr,  i:^Zy  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Queftions  on  Geuefis,  400 ; 
Buteo,  Temporarius,   Arias   Montanus,   Hoftus> 
Wilkins,  Lamy,  and  otricrs,  fuppofe  as  many  par- 
titions as  there  were  different  forts  of  animals. 
Pelletier  makes  only  73,  viz.  36  for  the  birds,  and 
as  many  for  the  beafts.    His  reafon  is,  that  if  w^ 
fuppofe  a  greater  number,  as  333  or  400,  each  of 
the  ti^^ht  pcrfons  in  the  aric  muft  have  had  37,  41^ 
or  jo  llslls  to  ;ittend  and  cleanfe  daily,  which  he 
thinks  impoflible  to  have  been  done.     But  it  is 
olpfcrved,  that  there  is  not  much  in  this :  to  di- 
miiiiH'  the  number  of  Halls  without  a  diminution  of 
animals  in  vain  ;  it  being  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
take  care  of  ;oo  animals  in  72  ftalls  than  in  300.  As 
to  the  nunrl^er  of  animals  contained  in  the  ark, 
Buteo  computes  that  it  could  not  be  equal  to  500 
horfes ;  he  even  reduces  the  whole  to  the  dimcnlions 
of  5iS  pair  of  cxtn.  F.  Lamy  enlarges  it  to  64  paii^ 
of  oxen,  or  ii8  oxen  ;  fo  that,  fuppofing  one  oX 
equal  to  two  horfes,  if  the  ark  had  room  for  256 
horfes,  there  muft  have  been  room  for  all  the  airi- 
mnls.    But  the  fame  author  demonftrates,  that 
one  flocfr  of  it  would  fuftlcc  for  500  horfes,  allow- 
ing nine  fauare  feet  to  a  horfe.    As  to  the  food  in 
the  iecond  ftory,  it  is  obfervcd  "by  Buteo  front 
Columella,  that  30  or  40  pounds  of  hay  ordinari- 
ly faffices  for  an  ox  a  day  ;  and  that  a  folid  cubit 
of  hay,  as  ufually  prefted  down  in  our  hay  ricks, 
weighs  about  40  pounds  ;  ib  that  a  f<}uare  cubit 
of  hay  is  more  than  enough  for  one  ox  m  one  day. 
Now,  it  appears,  that  the  fecond  ftory  contained  - 
1505O00  folid  cubits;  which  di%'ided "tctween  206 
oxen  will  afford  each  more  hay,  by  two  tirirds, 
than  he  can  eat  in  a  year.    Bifhop  Wilkins  com- 
putes all  the  carnivorous  ^imzis  e<|uiva]ent,  as  ta 
the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and  their  food,  to  27 
wolves ;  and  all  the  reft  to  280  I)eeve8.    For  the 
former,  ht  allows  1825  ftieep  ;  and  for  the  latter, 
109,500  cubits  of  hay ;  all  which  will  be  eafily 
contained  in  tfa^  two  firft  ftories,  and  a  deal  of 
room  16  fpare.    As  to  the  third  ftory,  no  bodr 
doubts  of  its  being  fufficient  for  the  fowls ;  with 
Noah,  his  fons,  and  daughters.    Upon  the  whole, 
the  learned  bilhop  remarks,  that  of  the  two,  it 
appears  miich  more  difficiilt  to  afii^n  a  number 
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and  bulk  of  necelTarf  things  to  anfwer  the  capaci-  books  of  MofeSt  written  en  ▼cUuniy  with  bk  vait, 

ty  of  the  ark,  than  to  find  fufiicient  room  for  the  on  purpofe,"  &c.    Some  hare  fuppofed  that  tLc 

feveral  fpecies  of  animals  already  known  to  have  figure  of  this  ark  is  ftill  remaining  on  the  tnum* 

been  there.    This  he  attributes  to  the  imperfec-  phal  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  ;  though  ViUapand>i« 

tion  of  our  lift  of  animals^  efpecially  of  thofe  of  and  others,  with  greater  reafon,  are  of  opinlcs, 

ihe  unknown  parts  of  the  earth ;  adding,  that  t)ie  that  it  is  ti^  table  of  ihew-bread.  Prideauxs  Qn. 

znoft  expert  mathematician  at  this  day  could  not  Vol.  i.  p.  209.  Tettiillian  calls  this  ark  Armaria:^ 

aflign  the  proportion  of  a  veifel  better  accommoda-  JuJaicum  ;  whence  the  phra(e>  f  he  in  tbcamvj 

ted  to  the  purpofe  than  is  here  done  :  and  hence  he  of  the  fynagogtu^  q.  d.  in  the  number  of  canomd 

concludes!  that  the  capacity  of  the  ark,  which  writings.     A  cheft,  vcry^eariy  refembliog  the 

had  been  made  an  objection  againft  fcripture,  ougrht  Jewifh  ark,  and  called  the  bauft  of  the  Qoiy  wa4 

to  be  efteemed  a  confirmation  of  its  divine  autho-  found  in  the  Huaheine,  one  of  the  iflands  in  tfcfi 

rity  ;  fince,  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  men,  being  verfed  fouth  fea.    Mr  Banks  could  obtain  no  other  i&- 

In  arts  and  philofophy,  were  more  obnoxious  to  formation  £oncenung  it  than  what  the  name  isi- 

vulgar  prej^udices  than  now ;  fo  that,  had  it  been  ports. 

an  human  invention,  it  would  have  been  contrived,  (II.)  Ar  v,  in  geography,  a  river  in  Yorkiliii?i 

according  to^thc^e  notions  which  from  a  confufed  which  falls  into  the  Swale,  near  Grintoo. 

and  general  View  of  thin^  as  much  too  %  as  it  (III.)  Ark,  or  arc,  arou,  in  geometry, a£ro- 

had  been  reprefented  too  httle.  Befides  the  places  nomy,  &c.    See  Arch,  ^  5,  5,  S — 10. 

requifite  for  the  beafts  and  birds,  and  their  provi*  ARKENDALjE,  two  villages  in  Yorkflurr,  ^ 

fions,  there  was  room,  therefore,  fuffident,  for  z.  near  Applegarth  Fordl :  a*  in  the  pan(h  d 

Noah's  houfehold  utcnfils,  inftruments  of  huf-  lioiarefborough.     * 

faandry,  and  feeds  to-  fow  after  the  deluge ;  for  .  ARKESDEjH,  a  village  near  Newpoit,  ECo* 

which  purpoies,  he  might  fpare  room  in  the  third  ARKHUL.  'See  Arcole,  No.  2.' . 

Jlory  for  36  cabins;  befides  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  4  ARKLEY,  a  fmall.town  in  Yorkihire, betwea 

^chambers,  ^nd  afpace  abovit  4$  cubits  in  length  Richmond  and  Weftmorebnd. 

to  walk  in.                                                            '^  \    ARKLOW,  a  fea^port  town  of  Irelasd,  in  the 

(4.)  Ark  of  the  covenant,  a  fmall  chcft  or  county  of  Wicklow,  13 mile^S.  of  Wicklow,2:«l 

coffer,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  lieet  a6  from  Dublin;    It  haft  two  reprefientatiTet  a 

three  inches  in  hreadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches  parliament.  The  tide  flows  very  little  00  its  cosi, 

in  height,  in  which  were  contained  the  golden  pot  Long.  6.  5.  W.  Lat.  5'a.  41-  N. 

with  manna,  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  •  ARKSEY,  a  village  in  Yorkihire,  5  mikiN. 

covenant.  This  coffer  was  made  of  Shittim  woody  of  Doncafter.                      -^     ■' 

and  covered  witH  a  lid  of  fdit}  gojd.  See  Plate  IV,  ARKSTON,  a  finall  town  In  Hereibrdfluretb(< 

The  ark  was  depofited  in  .the  hdieft  place  of  the  tween  Druxton  and  Kingfton. 

tabernacle.    It  was  taken  by  the  Philiftines,  an4  ARIADON,  a.  village  in  Cumberiaod,  cu 

detained  ao,  fome  fay  40  years,  at  Kirjath-jearim ;  Whitehaven.  -     .* 

but  the  i>eople  beinjg;  affli^ed  with  emerods  on  '  ARLE,  a  finall  tojsni  in  Gloncefterihire,  a  cSe 

account  of  it,  returned  it'  with  divers  prefents.  It  from  Cheltenham. .  .  •.    . 

was  afterwards  placed  iq.  the  temple.    The  lid  tx.)  ARLES,  alargeandandcntcityof  Frwcd 


expanded  wings  fof  a  peculiar 

the  Schechinah  reAed,  both  m  ^c  tabernacle  ax^  rclas  bj  the  Romaps.    Conftantine  made  ttt*t 

temple,  in  a  yifibledoud  ;  and  hence  were  iHued  feat  of  the  Romah  empire  in  Gaul ;  aiul  fi^^ 

the  divine  oracles  bj  an  audible  voice.    The  high  ^ade  it  the  capital  o(  his  kingdom  of  Burpioir* 

prieft  -appeared  before  this  mercy  feat  once  every  It  is  celebrated,  for  its  antiquities,  manv  of  wbd 

year  on  the  great  day  of  expiation ;  and  the'Jewsi  are  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  fuch  ^s.the  amphitbeatiei  tte 

wherever  they. woHhipped,  turned  their  f^yces  to»  obeliik,  the  Elyfian  Fields,  the  SepulchrestO 

wards  the  place  where.  t)ie  ark  fto0d.    In  the  (^  lurons  with  their^rapitals,  l>uft9,  pedeftals,  ^^ 

jcond  temple  there  was  alfo  an  ark,  niade  of  the  4u^>»  with  fome  renuint  of  the  capitol,  ssd  tix 

^ame  tliape  and  dimeiidons  with  the  firft,  and  put  Ron^an  gods.    Under  the  amplntheatre,  in  165  b 

in  the  iamc  place,  but  without  any  of  it^  cpntent%  was  found  a  ftatue  of  Venus,  tri^iieh  wasfbrm^^ 

and  peculiar  honpiirs.    It  was  ufed  as  a  repre«  worfhipped-in  this  city;  axKlhas  been  fince  csr- 

ientative  of  the  former  on  the  day  of  expiation,  ried  to  &e  caftle  of  VexfaiUer.  Jt  is  a  mallcrpi^ 

^nd  aVcpofitory  of  the  original  copy  of  the  holy  which  will  always  b^  admired  by  coDnoifleorS'" 

Scriptures,  colleded  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  The  amphitheatre  was  built  by  the  Romans ;  f<?<c< 

HreatTynagogue,  after  the  captivity.  iay  by  Julius  Caefar.    It  is  of  an^oyll  fbnn,  an  (?> 

(5.)  Ark  of  the  modern  jews,  4cc.   In  imi*  bout  400  yards  in  circumference,  and  thefivot:! 

tation  of  the  ark.of  ibe  covenant,  the  jews  to  this  34  yards  in  height*.  The  middle,  called  the  Atf^ 

day  have  a  kind  of  ark  iu  their  fynagogues,  where-  is  14ft  yards  wide,  and  ;c4  •broad.  ITie  portKod 

ih  their  facred  books  are  depofited.    This  they  or  piazzas  are  3  ftories,  btfiltKithftooesof^P^ 

call  aron*    Leo  of  ^odena  gives  a  defcription  of  digious  fi^se.    Each  of  them  confifts  of  ^^"'^^^ 

it,  in  his  Account  of.tJie  Cuitoms  and  Ceremonies  which  ftill  remain  ;  and  the  walls  are  of  a  furp^ 

of  thofe  of  his  Nation 4    "  The  Jews  (fays  he,)  in  fing  thicknefs,  but  p>ne  to  decay.    T1j<  ohfj-* 

the  eaftem  fides  of  their  fynagogues,  have  an  ark,  is  die  only  ope  of  this  kind  to  be  ieen  in  ^^^^\^ 

-^ry,  called  4RON,  to  the  memorv  of  the  It  feems  to  be  dile  of  the  40  broi^bt  from  i^\y» 

'  covenant.  In  this  are  preferred  :£e  five  W  Rome|  bein^  pf  the  iamc  orienUiX  ^tIT 
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They  are  generaQy  full  of  hieroglfphic  charaaers ; 
bot  this  u  quite  unooth.  In  16759  it  ixsls  found 
in  a  private  garden  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  not 
br  from  the  Rhone.  It  coniifts  of  one  piece  ;  and 
b  5}  feet  high,  and  7  in  diameter  at  the  bafe.  It 
is  DOW  fupportcd  with  4  lions  made  of  bronze  ; 
md  00  the  top  a  blue  ball  is  placed,  and  over  that 
1  fun.  The  andent  burying  place,  called  the  £• 
iffian  Fields  lies  without  the  city,  upon  ^n  agree- 
i\k  hill,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  firijt 
aflf  J  Moulains^  has  very  few  tombs,  thefc  ha- 
dfig  been  broken  to  build  the  walls  of  gardens, — 
IV  id  called  Eli/cbampy  contains  a  great  number. 
n>o(e  of  the  Pagans  have  the  letters  P.  M.  i.  c^ 
%i  Manibuj,  Thofe  of  the  Ghnllians  have  a 
10&.  Coins  of  gold  and  (ilver,  pieces  6f  bronze; 
ins  lamps,  cups,  &c.  are  often  found  here.  Ar<v 
cthas  an  academy  of  fciences,  confifting  of  30 
nembers,  who  muft  be  natives,  and  inhabitants* 
IV  city  is  fiuTOunded  with  'marihy  land,  which 
Skiers  the  air  full  of  vapours,  and  makes  it  un- 
?tolcfome.  The  air  of  the  country  around,  how- 
fcr,  is  falubrious,  and  the  grpunds  produce  ex- 
dl<mt  ^vines»  fruits,  olives,  manna,  vcrmillion, 
:c.  Aries  is  fituated  11  n)iles  S.  £.  of  NirmeSi 
f.  X,  W.  of  Marfeilles,  and  430  S.  by  £•  of  Pa- 
J.  Long.  4. 4S.  £.  Lat.  43.  40.  N.   • 

(a.}  Arlfs,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 
f  th^  Eaftem  Pyrenees.  '  1 

ARLESCOTt,  a  village  in  Warwickfhirc,  un- 
cr  Edge-hill. 

AKL.ESEY,   a  village  in  Bedfordfliire^   near 

ARIi-SHEM,  or  7  A  neat  townof  Switzerland, 
ARLESHE1M,      >  in  the  canton  of  Bafil. 
ARLESTON,  a  village  in  Dcrbyihire,  between 
Wow  and  Findem.  ,     « 

AllLEUF,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 

AKLEUX,  a  towq  of  France  in  the  depart 
wt  of  the  North.    It  is  fituated  in  the  ci-devant 
Tuvoce  of  Hainault,  6  miles  S.  of  Doway,  and 
l»)'Jt  as  far  from  Cambray,    Long.  3,  xo.  £• 
^'  ?o.  16.  N. 

ARLEY,  \  Tillage  in  VVarwickfhire,  W.  of 
♦uncaton.  -    .  •    . 

ARLINGHAM,  i.  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
or  Berkeley  almoft  furrounded  l)y  the  Severn^ 
'^ch,  at  this  place  is  near  a  mile  broad  and  the 
lotions  from  which  render  the  air  unhealthy  ; 
•  Another  near  Gloucefter.    • 

ARLINGTON,  i.  a  village  in  Bedfordfliirc, 
rtwccn  HaHxn^tbn,  and  Shepefton  :  2.  Another 
a  Gloucefterfhu-e  near  Bybury,  and,  3.  in  Suflcxi 
Mr  IVvenf^y. 

ARLISCOTf  a  village  in  Shropftiirc,  near  Ford. 

ARI,ON,  a  town  of  Fren^,  m  the  department 
■  f  ortts,  OAC  of  thofe  departments,  into  which 
w  ci-devant  Auftrian  Netherlands  were  lately  di- 
^d.  ft  is  featfid  on  a  mountain,  10  miles  N.  W. 
« Luxemburg,  according  to  Walker,  but  accord- 
»g  to  others  76  miles  W.  Long.  5.56.  E.  Lat. 
iV«45-N. 

ARLSEY,  a  village  in  Yorkftiire,  N.  of  Don- 
after. 

ARLYNG,  in  ornitholoey,  a  name  by  which 

}i  commoD  ocnantbe  Is  called  In  many  parts  of 

wgUad,  * 
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(i.li  *  ARM.  n^f.  [fanht  eomty  fax.]  j.  Tkt limb 
whicn  reaches  trom  the  hand  to  the  moulder.— If 
I  have  lift  up  my  band  againft  the  fatherlefs,  whea 
I  faw  my  help  in  the  gate,  then  let'  mine  arm  fsSL 
frond  my  (houlder  blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broka^ 
from  the  bone.  Job. — 

Like  helpkfs  friends,  who  view  from  Ihore 
The  labouring  (hip,  and  hear  the  tempcft  roar. 
So  ftood  they  with  their  armi  acrofs.     Drjien. 
a.  The  bough  of  a  tree. — 

The  trees  fpread  out  their  arms  to  Ihade  her 
face,  • 
But  (he  on  elbow  lean'd.  Sidney* 

'  Where  the'  tall  oak  his  spreading  an/u  ea« 
twines, ' 
And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  fhade  combines. 
a.  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  fca.— 
^      Full  in  the  centre  of  th€  facred  wood, 
An  arm  arifeth  of  the  Stygiaa  Qood. 

r-  Dryden*iJBncid^ 
We  have  yet  feen  but  an  arm  of  this  fea  of  beauty,' 
Norrls.  4.  Power ;  might. — In  this  fenfe  is  ufed 
the  fecular  arm,  &c.--Curfed  be  the  nun  that 
trufteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flefh  his  arm,  an^ 
whofe  heart  depaiteth  from  the  I/)r(L  Jer.  xvii» 

I  — 

O  God,  thy  arm  was  here  1 

And  not  to  us  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 

Afcnbe  we  Ml.  SbahJ^.  Hen,  V* 

,  (3.)  Arm,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Index* 

(3.)  Arm,  in  ^demng,  is  fbmetimes  ufed  in 
refpedt  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  in  the  fame 
ienfe  as  branch  of  other  plants. 

(4.)  Arm,  in  geography,  a  river  in  Devonfhire. 

(5.)  Arm,  in  horfemanfhip,  is  applied  toaborfe^ 
when,  by  pref5ne  down  his  head,  he  endeavours 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  bit,  to  prevent  his 
being  checked  by  it;  The  remedy  is,  to  have  a 
Wooden  ball  covered  with  velvet,  or  other  matter, 
put  on  his  chaul,  which  will  fo  prcfs  him  betweeu 
the  jaw-bones  as  to  prevent  his  bringing  his  head 
fo  near  his  breaft. 

(6.)  Arm,  in  tnagnetifm.  A  loadftone  is  faid  t^ 
be  armed,  when  It  is  capped,  cafed,  or  fet  in  iroii 
or  fteel,  in  order  to  make  it  take  up  the  grcatet 
weight,  and  alfq  to  diilinguifh  readily  its  poles* 
See  Magnetism. 

( 7.)  Arm  of  an  ANCHOR9  the  part  to  which  the 
fluke  is  fet.      •  •      . 

(i.)  *  To  Ar»|.  v*  a.  [arm;  Lat.]  i.  To  fumifh 
with  armour  of  defence,  or  weapons  of  offence.^ 
And  when  Abrahaj^i  heard  that  his  brother  was 
taken  captive,  he  armtd  his  trained  fervants,  bom 
in  his  own  houl^,  three  hundred  and  cighteent 
and  purfued  them  unto  Dan.  Gcn^s.-^ 
True  confcious  honoiu*  is  to  feel  no  fin ; 

He's  anrCd  witjiouti  that's  innocent  withtn. 

Pope. 
s.  To  plate  with  any  thing  that  may  add  ftrength* 
T^zrt  wounded  (teeds 

Terk  out  their  armed  heels  at  thdr  dead  ma& 
ters.  Sbakejpn 

p.  To  fumlih ;  to  fit  up :  as,  to  arm  a  loadftone, 
IS  to  cafe  it  with  iron.— You  muft  arm  your  hoo]( ' 
with  the  line  in  the  infide  of  it.  Walton* s  Angler% 
— Having  wafted  the  callus,  I  left  oflf  thofe  tentSt 
and  dreffed  it  with  others  armed  with  digeftivcs. 
JVi/eman*4  Surgery.    4.  To  provide  agalnftw— 
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rf;iiiirc,  ferrcd  to  fruftfate  the  defign,  which  was  and  it  had  arrived  within  fight  of  Duakirli»  bc-^ 

ilfo  rendered  lefs  fucctfstul  by  other  accidents,  twec/i  the  Engliih  fleet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

Next  diy  after  leaving  the  port  of  Li(bon,  the  ar-  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  fudden  calm  put  a. 

n.vii  met  with  a  violent  tempeft,  which  funk  flop  to  all  its  motions. 

'irr,.^of  thefmallcft  of  then- fhipping,  and  obliged        (4.)  Armada,  total  destruction  of  the- 

!i:  Pcet  to  put  back  into  the  harbour.    After  In  this  becalmed  fituation  the  three  fleets  rcttiain- 

ou\c  time  fpcnt  in  refitting,  they  put  again  to  fca.  ed  for  one  whole  day.    About  the  middle  of  the 

kin^'  dtfcricd  by  Fleming,  a  Scoltifii  pirate,  he  night  a  breeze  fprung  up  ;  and  Lord  Howard  had 

Bir.LdiucIy  informed  tJie  Englifh  admiral  of  their  recourfe  to  an  expedient  which  had  been  happily. 

ipproach.    Kffingham  hadjufl  time  to  get  out  of  devifed  on  the  day  before.    Having  filled  eight- 

W.1,  when  he  faw  the  vSpanifli  armada  coming  fhips  wUh  pitch,  fulphur,  and  other  combulliblc 

uU  Lii  towards  him,  difpofcd  in  the  form  of  a  materials,  he  fct  fire  to  them,  and  lent  them  bc- 

itf.iiit,  and  ftretching  to  the  didance  of  7  miles  fore  the  wind  againft  the  dift'trent  divifions  of  the 

I'm  iht  extremity  of  one  divilion  to  that  of  the  Spaniih  fleet.    \Vlien  the  Spaniards  beheld  thefc, 

thd.   The  Engliih  admiral,  confidering  that  the  (hips  in   flames  approaching  towards  them,   it 

j'.ii.ird^  would  be  much  fuperior  to  him  in  clofe  brought  to  their  remembrance  the  havock  which. 

fc!jt,  I/)-  tfie  fizc  of  their  fliips  and  the  number  of  had  been  made  by  the  fire-fhips  employed  againfl:" 

>ti'  troops,  he  uifely  rcfolvcd  to  content  himfeif  the  Duke  of  Parma's  bridge  at  the  fiege  of  An- 

iih  liirajfing  them  in  tlieir  voyage,  and  with  twerp.    The  darknefs  of  the  night  increafcd  the 

liJii!!^  attentively  all   the   advantages  which  terror  with  which  their  imaginations  were  over-, 

j;U  be  derived  from  ftorms,  crofs  winds,  and  whelmed,  and  the  panic  flew  from  one  end  of  the* 

di  like  fortuitous  accidents.    He  foon  difccrned  fleet  to  the  other.    Each  crew,  anxious  only  for 

fc.  /urable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  nee-  their  own  prefervation,  thought  of  nothing  but 

binl  Rccaldo.    This  he  did  in  perfon  ;  and  on  how  to  tfcapc  the  prclent  danger.    Some  of  them 

at  xcaljon  difplayed  lb  much  dexterity  in  work-  took  time  to  weigh  their  anchors,  but  others  cut 

i '  u  Ihip,  and  in  loading  and  firing  his  guns,  as  their  cables,  and  fuffcrcd  their  fliips  to  drive  with 

p'.ly  ilrirmtd  the  Spaniards  for  Recaldo's  fate,  blind  precipitation,  without  confidering  whether 

w.  that  time  they  kept  much  clofcr  to  one  ano-  they  did  not  thereby  expofe  themfelves  to  a  greater 

'j:  notwithftandiiig  which,  the  Engliih  on  the  danger  than  that  which  they  were  fo  folicitous  to 

•B*.  day  attacked   one  of  the  largelt  galeaflcs.  avoid.     In  this  confufion  the  ihipsran  foul  of  one 

tVr  Spanifli  fliips  cp^niz  up  to  her  relief;  but  in  another :  the  Ihock  was  dreadful,  a^nd  feveral  of 

tJ  hurry  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which  them  received  fo  much  damage  as  to  be  rendered. 

^  1  mat  part  of  tntir  treaiarc  on  board,  ran  unfit  for  future  ufe.     When  day  light  returned, 

b1 '^f  ar.othv.T  Ihip,  and  had  one  of  her  mads  Lord  Howard  had  the  fUisfa^^ion  to  perceive  that 

ck.:i.    in  crmfequencc  of  this  mi'^.fortune  flie  his  flratagem  had  fiilly  produced  the  defired  effect. 

2h:h:rd,  av.d  was  talccn  by  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  The  enemy  were  ftill  in  extreme  diforder,  and 

^i>?iU'e  Time  day  trv.k  another  capital  fliip,  their  fliips  widely  feparatcd  and  difperfed.     His 

^i:h  had  hren  accidentally  fet  on  fire.     SevcnU  fleet  had  lately  received  a  great  aut;mentation  by. 

^^'r.;..'jiint.frs  hippeiiird,  in  all  of  which  the  the  fliips  fitted  out  by  the  nobility  and  gentiy,. 

,;  "  1  f!-ovcJ  vi«;:tjrioi!?,  throuv^h  the  gnat  ad-  and  by  thofe  under  Lord  Seymour,  who  had  left 

3t:  '•  which  they  derived  fiom  the  hs'htnels  of  Juftin  de  NiTau  as  r.lonc  fulTicient  to  guard  the 

>'  i:  p:,  and  the  d'.xtLrity  of  the  Tailors.    The  coaft  of  Flanders.     Being  bravely  feconded  by  Sir 

'•'"i '!>  did  not  fiifTi'.ieiilly  unJerAand  nautical  Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other  officers,  he  made 

-"^  r.i -5,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  unufiial  mag-  hafte  to  improve  the  advantage*  which  was  now 

-':  ^f  their  (hips.     T!<e  Engliih  failed  round  prefentcd  to  h.im,  and  attacked  the  tnemy  in  dif- 

ff<>,  approached,  and  retired,  with  a  velocity  ferent  quarters  at  the  fatue  time  with  the  utmofl '. 

;it  .:'^^.zed  them,  and  did  immenfe  execiiiiou  impetuofity  and  ardour.     The  engagement  began 

^^'>  :i  'Jr  cannon  ;  for  w^tile  every  (hut  of  tlicirs  at  four  in  the  monung,  and  laftcd  till  fix  at  nij^ht. 

^»  td  cHctual,  their  fliips  fufiered  very  little  The  Spaniards  difplayed  in  every  rencounter  the 

^^'■■x  from  the  enemy,  whofc:  gunsbeiii^-  plant-  moA  intrepiil  bravery  ;  hut,  from  the  cauics  aU. 

'  u'jheh,  generally  fpent  their  fjrce  in  air.  The  ready  mentioned,  they  did  very  little  execution  a- 

>i"*)irds,  however.  Hill  continued  to  advance  till  gainft  the  EnglHh,  while  many  of  thiir  own  fliips 

c;-    ^mc  oppofite  to  CaJais ;  where  the  Duke  de  were  greatly  damaged,  and  twelve  of  t)ie  lar'^tft 

^f  •  .4,  hiving  ordered  them  to  end  anchor,  lint  were  either' run  aground,  or  funic,  or  compiled 

I'^r  n,,t|L,Q  ^o  ^j^j.  Duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival,  to  fiinender.     It  was  now  evident  that  the  pur-  . 

">*— iticated  him  to  haflen  the  cmbarkMion  of  pofe  of  the  armada  was  utterly  fniflrated.     The  . 

''  ♦ireei.    Farnefe  accordingly  began  to  put  his  Spanifli  admiral,  after  many  uiifuccef>ful  rencoim- 

^-^p  on  board  j  but  at  the  fame  time  infonned  ter?,  prepared  therefore  to  make  his  way  home  ; 

^"<iu,  that,  the  veflels  which  he  had  prepared  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary  to  his  return 

"re  pp.pcr  only  for  tranfporting  the  troops,  but  through  the  Channel,  he  refolved  to  take  the  cir- 

'c  utterly  unfit  for  fighting  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  cuit  of  the  iflan'd.     The  Engliih  fleet  followed 

•  i''«  armada  were  brought  flill  nearer,  and  the  him  for  fome  time  ;  and  had  not  their  ammuni- 

^^!t  cleared  of  the  Dutch  fliips  which  had  block-  tion  fallen  fliort,  they  had  obliged  the  armada  to 

-  ^?  N;euport  and  Dunk'nk,  he  could  not  fth\  funender  at  difcretion.    Such  a  conclufion  of  that 

nthtmt  cxpofirg  his  army  to  certain  ruin,  the  vain-f:lorious  enterpii/e  would  have  been  tmly 

3ii::qi:tncc  of  which  would  probably  be  the  en-  illuArious  to  the  Fnglilh,  but  the  event  was  fcarce 

^^  lois  of  the  Netherlands.    In  compliance  with  let's  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.    The  armada  was  at- 

^  rc^iucft,  the  armada  was  ordered  to  advance  j  tacked  by  a  violent  f.onn  in  pafllng  the  Orkneys; 

aod 
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flna  tde  AipSy  having  already  loft  their  anchors,  called  the  fplrits  of  devils;  and  as  they  proctf^ 

were  obliged  to  keep. at  fea,  while  the  mariners,  from  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  bcaft,  and  Ut 

ttnaccuftomed  to  hardfhips,  and  unable  to  manage  prophet,  the  whole  world  of  the  ungodly  dit  ir^ 

fuch  unwieldy  vefTels,  allowed  them  to  drive  on  eluded,  and  therefore  their  influence  is  \mai^ 

the  weflem  illes  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coaft  of  and  "  they  go  forth  unto  the  <ufbeU  ^6rU"  b 

Iceland,   where   they  were  miferably  wrecked.  Vcr.  i^.  we  have  the  effed  of  their  opentioo; 

-Not  one  half  of  the  flctft  returned  to  Spain,  and  a  they  are  the  means  by  which  naen  arc  gathered  t 

ftill  fmaller  proportion  of  the  foldiers  and  fcamen.  gether  to  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  / 

Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  medals  to  be  ftruck  on  mighty;  they  are  gathered  into  one  plate,  whi 

the  occafion  with  this  motto— Afflavit  Dtus  feema  figuratively  to  import,  one  mini;  and« 

ST  DissiPANTUR.  colle<fted,  they  become  the  armits  of  Satan  i 

ARMADABAD.    See  Am  ad  a  bat.  fight  in  his  caufe.    We  pretend  not  to  explain,  i 

ARMA  DARE,  to  give  arms,  in  fome  ancient  a  pojiti've  manner^  this  prophetical  language  ;tb( 

charters,  fignifies  to  dub,  or  make  a  knight.  following  ideas  are  hinted,  for  thofe  readers  «rh« 

Arm  A  DEPONERE,  to  lay  down  arms,  was  a  approve  to  follow  out  more  fully,  bycomps^Bj 

punifhment  anciently  enjoined  when  a  n»an  bad  other  parts  of  fcripiure  on  the  fubgcd;  thofti 

committed  an  offence.  who  difapprovc,  will  perhaps  forgive  the  infer.' 

ARMADILLA,  in  the  Spanifh  American  navy,  of  them.    We  are  the  more  induced  toh: 

denotes  a  fguadron  of  men  of  war,  to  the  number  what  is  now  offered,  becaufe,  as  prophecic? 

of  6  or  8,  from  14  to  50  pieces  of  cannon,  which  beft  explained  when  ftilfJled,  fo  the  prtfcnt 

the  king  maintains,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fecms  to  be  that  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  tS 

trading  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  both  prophecy  b  to  be  looked  fbr;  it  immcdiatdT  p- 

in  time  of  war  and  peace.    The  vefiels  of  this  ar-  cedes  the  deJiruSlon  of  Antichrift ;  his  iacj^ 

madilla  are  commonly  called  guarda  coftas.  They  men  confefs,  is  very  far  advanced.    May  we 

bave  even  power  .to  take  all  Spanilh  merchant-  dttempt  to  elucidate  this  prophecy  by  a  fin 

ihips  they  meet  vrith  on  the  coafts,  that  have  not  queftion,  viz.  Is  there  any  one  ebaraSmficjv 

licences  irom  the  king.    The  South  fea  has  its  ar-  torn  of  the  prefent  day,  with  which  tnankik 

madilla  as  well  as  the  North  fea.    The  ordinary  all  nations,  ranks,  and  profeflions,  fccm  m 

abode  of  the  former  are  at  Calao,  a  port  of  Lima;  fally  tntdured,  and  which  feems  to  be  mofr 

that  of  the  latter  at  Carthagena.  more  gaining  ground?  Yes,  Infidelity.   Tbc 

(i.)  *  ARMADILLO.  «./.  [Spanifh.]  A  four-  fiifion  of  knowledge,  both  as  to  things  fpiri 

footed  animal  of  Brazil,  as  big  as  a  cat,  with  a  by  the  circulation  of  tlie  fcriptures  in  the 

£iout  like  a  hog,  a  tail  like  a  lizard,  and  feet  guages  of  the  nations;  and  as  to  things  temp 

like  a  hedge-hog.    He  is  armed  all  over  with  hard  by  the  art  of  printing,  and  various  concoraii 

fcales  like  armour,  whence  he  takes  his  name,  drcumftanccs,  tended  to  unfold  the  pridtcr 

and  retires  under  them  like  the  tortoife.    He  lives  by  which  men  had  for  many  ages  been  kcpC 

in  holes,  or  in  the  water,  being  of  the  amphibi-  bondage.    In  this  ccntiuy,  in  particular,  not  < 

ous  kind.    His  fcales  are  of  a  bonypr  cartilagi-  the  mummery  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 

nous  fubilance ;  but  they  are  eafily  pierced.   This  abfurdities  of  her  daughters  have  been  expofjiU 

animal  hides  himfelf  a  third  part  of  the  year  under  Mankind  have  been  inftrufted  to  excr^fe  t^ 

ground.   He  feeds  upon  roots,  fugar-cancs,  fruits,  rra/on ;  but,  forgetting  that  fhe  was  caln:^ 

and  poultry.    When  he  is  caught,  he  draws  up  onfj^  for  this  world,  for  illuminating  and  dirt" 

his  feet  and  head  to  his  belly,  and  rolls  himfelf  up  man,   wherever  his  natural  eye  pervades; 

in  a  ban,  which  the  flrongeft  hand  cannot  open  ;  have  fooliftily  tranflated  the  throne  of  this  t 

and  he  muft  be  brought  near  the  fire  before  he  goddefs  to  heaven  ;  where  revelation  only  can 

will  fhcw  his  nofe.    His  fleih  is  white,  fat,  tender,  minate  our  darkened  eyes.    Fancifully  drear 

and  more  delicate  than  that  of  a  fucking  pig«  that  anAGEOFREAsoK  ^411  realize  the^si^^ 

yWvoajr.  of  the  heathen,  men  arc  dancing  after  the" 

(».)  Armadillo,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  footfleps  of  their  goddefs.    Turks,  Jews, ' 

the  dafypus.    See  Dasvpus.  metans,  are  each,  in  their  degree,  followiflg 

ARM  ADO.    See  Armada,  f  1.  who  lately  bore  the  name  of  Chriflians, 

ARMAGEDDON,  the  Hebrew  name  given  to  coiitagbn  is  fpreading.    ThccfFca  of  infidelr? 

the  place  where  it  is  thought  the  Popifh  and  Ma-  to  fight  with  God  Almighty.    Infidelity,  tia 

hometan  troops  fhall  be  deltroyed  under  the  fixth  fore,  feems  to  be  the  laft  enemy  who  (ball  bf  * 

tial.  Its  name  alludes  to  Megiddo,  where  Barak,  flroyed.    Such,  we  humbly  apprehend  to  be " 

"with  10,000  difpirited,  and  almoin  unarmed  men,  meaning  of  the  battle  of  Armiageddon. 
entirely  routed,    and  almoft   wholly  flew^  the        (i.)  ARMAGH,  a  county  of  Irela?id,bojiE«s 

mighty  hoft  of  the  Canaanites,  and  may  be  inter-  by  Louth  on  the  S.  Lough-neagh,  on  the  X  T»| 


Pagan,  Cathoirc,  or  Chrillian,  has  fuggefted  ano-  about  170,610  acres.    The  dimate  *"^^,^ 

ther  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.   The  word  good,  efpecially  the  latter,  which  is  6id  to  be  - 

Armageddon  literally  figniBes  the  armies  of  the  richefl  in  Ireland;  only  there  is  a  certain  tn>ii  • 

fubt'rh  07ie.    In  Rev.  xvi.  13.  we  find  the  operati-  it  called  the  Fe^wes^  that  is,  bilfy  and  barrt*'  ^^^ 

on  of  thelc  unclean  fpirits  mentioned ;  they  arc  fends  6  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  lof  -- 
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^*f7  of  Arm?gJi,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for    A  force  equipped  tor  war;  generally  ufcd  of  a  na- 

thf  bomiieh  of  Chariemont.    It8  trade  in  linen  is    val  force. 

cfinitfii  at  L. 2 9 1. 900  Sterling  annually.  (2.)  Armament  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  ftorehoufe 

(2.1  Armagh,  a  town  of  Ireland,  which  gives    for  arms 
time  to  the  county,  (Se^e  N^  i.)  feated  near  the         *  ARMAMENTARY.  n.  f,  {arrmimrrtnrwmy 
river  Kalin,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Londonderry,     Lat.]     An  armoury ;   a  in'^azinc   oi  arfcnal  of 
md  6  j  N.  of  Dublin.    It  is  the  fee  of  the  primate    warlike  implements.  DlEl. 

of  a[!  hdand,  and  is  faid  tO  have  been  founded        AKMA  moluta,  were  fharp  weapons:  Fleta 
hrSl  Ritrick  in  the  fifYh  ccntur)\     In  1142,  it     tails  them /rrwtf  rwo///.?. 

Ira:  conftituted  an  archblfliopnc,  together  with        Arma  mutare,  i.e.  to  change  arms,  was  a 
Dublin,  Cafliel,  ani  Tuam,  by  cartiinal  Papyreo,     ccif  mony  anciently  ufcd  to  confirm  a  lc-i;:ue. 
nth  the  confent  of  the  king,  dulics,  biflions,  ab-        *  AUMAN.  «./.  A  c6nfe»ilion  lor  reftoring  ap- 
»ts  ?iid  ftates  of  Ireland.     This  P?<p\Teo  was     petite  in  liorfes.     /);*?. 

h\  into  Ireland  by  Pope  Eu^cniu*!,  to  reform        AP^.MANCOK,arivf  r  of  France,  in  Champnfrnc. 
be  abiifcs  that  had  crept  into  the  church  difcip-        ARMANTHWAITE,  the  name  of  3  viil3j{es, 
av  of  that  country-    Armagh  had  anciently  a  fJi-    tiz.  1.  in  Cumberland,  near  the  Eden,  between 
50U5  nionailcry  bii!lt%y  St  Columbo,  or  Colum-    Kirk-Ofwnld  and  Corby-Cifile  :  2.  in   ditto,  ad- 
^M^^  ahout  the  yey  610.     The  cathedral  was    joining  Onfe-briil^re,  at  the  foot  of  IJaffinpthwaite 
ftn  bumr,  but  as  of^en  rebuilt  and  enlarged,     water.     It  has  a  fine  vitw  of  this  K-auliful  lake  ; 
■d  piiliculirly  by  Patrick  Sranlain,  about  1262.     of  the  romantic  hills  of  VVilhop  on  the  right,  and 
S:  tuccftfor  Nicholar.,   fon  of  Molifia,   befides     the  lofty  Skiddaw  on  the  left  ;  and  the  d-flant 
ocki,  rich  ecclenaflical   vcftments,   and   other     hills  of  Borrodaile  and  Keiwick  l^nninate  the  prof- 
if^-,  be  flowed  on  it  an  annual  pcnlion  of  20     pe<5t :  .-?.  In  Yorkihhe  near  Darby. 
>n>  ;  and  he  appropfi»fed  to  his  fee  the  manor        AKMA   rkvkrsata,    inveiied   aims,    was   a 
'I?rr.r^\'flcin.    He  died  in  i;,oj.    This  town  was     punidiment  when  a  man  was  convided  of  felony. 
R;"i;bj;K^>cd  to  the  Enj^lifh  by  John  de  Courcy  ;         ARMARIUM    unguentum,    a   fympnthet'c 
It  sfffnuanls  entirely  deflroyed  by  Tir  Ocn,  or    ointmeiit,   by  which,  in   the  d.iys  of  credulity, 
'i\:^J,  in  Queen   EhzLbeth'j  time.     It  was  re      wounds  were  believed  to  be  cored,  however  dif- 
»crttl,  rebuijt,  TiwA  garrifoned  by  the  Englifh.    tant  the  p:Uient,  by  only  anointing  the  weapons ! 
!it  f?t*  of  Armagh  by  an' extent  retunied  in  the        ARMATIUM,  in  ancient  ph)fic,   a  deterfive 
th  of  James  I.  is  valued  at  L.4C0  Sterling  prr    kind  of  eollyrium,  of  great  vaiuc  in  removing  af- 
?^v^,  and  pays  fo  much  firft  fruits  to  this  day.    pcrites  of  the  eye  lida.     Its  chief  ingredients  were 
isrrpnted  to  be  worth  annually  L.Tioco.     The     its  ujiumy  gum  ammoniac,  and  t'^e  roots  of  the 
ap'crof  Annr»vrh  is  compofed  of  five  dignitaries    tree  thus.    The  preparation  js  dtfciibcd  by  Ga- 
(i  t^mr  prcbenc^iiries,  wiio  have  voices  in  every     len,  Af  tins,  Pniihis,  and  J:Jcribon'Us. 
pit jlir  a(5t.    The  digritaries  are  thus  ranked,        d.)  AP.MATURA,  grmour.    See  Armature. 
t'  i  dean,  chanter,  chanceT'or,  treafurer,  ami         (2.)  Armatura,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a 
tWricon.     There  are  alfo  eight  vicars  choral,     kind  of  exercife,  performed  with  milfive  weapons, 
i^irrrganift,  attendant  on  the  f-nice  of  the     as  darts,  fpears,  arrows,  an^  the  like.      It  was 
«dral     The  vicars  choral  were  anciently  few-    pradifed  with  great  diligence  among  the  Romans: 
}  anO  of  the  number  only  one  prieft.     Primate    they  had  their  campido3oresy   on  purpofc  to  in- 
iri  added  another  prieft,  but  without  increa-     f(XM^\\\t  tyroyicsj  or  yourg  foldiers  in  it.     Under 
I  '^  e  number  of  vicars.     In  the  year  17:20,  Pri-    it  were  included  the  throwing  of  the  fpear  or  ja- 
if  L''K!f::y  obtained  a  new  charter  for  enlarj^ing    velin,  fliooting  v/ith  bows  and  arrows,  &c. 
'  nunbcr  of  the  faid  vicars  to  eight,  and  laid         (3.)  Armatura,  wfcd  pcrfonally,  was  an  ap- 
t  "r^^anls  of  Jv.  4000  on  a  purchafe,  in  aug-    peli-ition  ^iven  to  the  foldiers  who  were  light  ar- 
Ti-'ttion  cf  the  eflatc  of  the  choir.  med  ;  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  emperor's  retinue, 

AHMAGHBREGAH,  a  village  of  Ireland  in  Of  thefe  we  find  two  fchools,  mentioned  in  the 
•County  of  Meath.  NotUia  imperii ^  called  the  armutur^  Jtmorei  and 

A.RMAGNAC,  a  ci-devant  province  of  Guiennc  armature  jimiorcs.  Their  commander  was  cntit- 
Fr  yce,  ^^  miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth  ;    led  tr'rh.mus  armaturarum, 

ich  was  the  capital  town.  It  now  forms  part  *  ARMATURFi.  w./.  {armcttira^  Lat.]  1.  Ar- 
^<  tlcpartmcnt  of  Gers.  It  is  fertile  in  com  mour ;  fomething  to  defend  the  body  from  hurt. 
d  ^inc,  and  canies  on  a  confidcrable  trade  in  — Others  ffiould  be  armed  with  hard  (hells ;  others 
tt-ly,  wool,  \iid  bonchrctien  pears,  which  are  vnth  prickles ;  the  reft  that  have  no  fuch  arma* 
'"    T^.t.  turry  fhould  be  endued  with  great  fwiftncfs  and 

AKMA  LiBFRA,  [free  arms,  Lat.]  in  ancient  pemicity.  Rny  on  the  Creation.  2.  Offenfive  wea- 
^,  a  fword  and  lance  given  to  a  ftrvant,  when  pons ;  lef-^  properly. — The  double  armature  is  a 
•--^  nwide  free.        >  more  deltructive  engine  than  the  tumnitua^  wca- 

Ar::NJAMAR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira.         pon.  Bc'cav  of  Piety, 

AkMAMAXJ,    [i'rom  a rr^i a,   Lat.  ann?,   and        ARMDALE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  couii- 
^•,  Or.  a  carriage,]  in  antiquity,   a  kmd  of    ty  of  Sutherland,  and  paiifh  of  Far. 
**• '^a  chariots  or  carriages,  compofcd  of  two        Armdale  bay,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  the  coun» 
'*^*S  varionfly  adorned  with  crowns,  fhiields,    ty  of  Sutherland  in  Scotland, 
'•''plates,  and  ether  fpoils,  carried  in  procef-        ARMEBGTH,  a  village  of  Cumberland,  near 

>'<<-r  the  images  of  the  gcvds  and  gi  eat  men.       the  river  l*huriem)TC  and  Lcgburth  water. 
t J.)  •  ARMAMENT,  n.f.  \arma7nL'ntu:n,  Lat.]        (lO  *  AR>iE£)-  ^^'-  [»"  heraldry.]    Is  ufed  in 
>  t-'t.  IL  Pah  T.  U.  U  o  u  ^-«<a 
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pans,  vhoCe  power  began  to  give  jtaloufy  to  all  and  m.idc  him  oppofe  with  all  his  n\ijhl  the  grow- 
ibf  princes  of  Afu.    One  of  the  a:ticies  of  the  in.^  power  of  the  Romans,  he  fooliftily  left  them 
Cvaty  was,  that  Mithridates  flioiild  hnve  the  ci-  to  hnifh  theirconcjueftof  Pontus,  wliile  he  march- 
tJt«  and  conquered  countries,  and  Tigranes  the  ed  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army  aeainft 
captives  and  plunder.     In  confequence  of  this,  the  Parlliians,  with  a  defi^^n  to  recovir  from  ti'.em 
Iirranes  was  to  invade  Cappidocia,    which  he  the  dominions  tlicy  had  forn.eriy  extgrted  from 
lad  lately  been  obliged,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  him  before  they  f?t  him  at  liberty.    Thcfe  he  ca- 
lf Knine,  to  give  up  to  Ariobarzanes.     But  be-  lily  retook  ;  and,  not  fntisfitd  with  what  foimcr- 
anr  either  of  the  princes  took  the  fields  a  mar-  ly  beUvnged  to  him,  he  added  to  them  all  Mcfo- 
ii.:c  was  folemnizedxflth  all  poflible  magnificence  -  p:.tamia,  the  count lic^  that  hv  ^bout  Ninus  and 
letwccn  Tigranes  and  Cleopatra  the  dan-^httrr  of  ArWn,  and  the  fiuitful  province  of  MM!:donia; 
Hithridates.  Inmiediately  after  the  nuptials.  Tig-  the  Pnrthians,  though  at  th:»t  time  a  mi.ihty  pco- 
Dff  let  out  on  his  intended  expedition  ;  and  A-  pie,  flyitij;  every  where  before  him.     From  Mc- 
inhatzanes,  on  the  firft  news  of  his  march,  aban-  fopi  tami.i  Tij^Tincs  marched  into  Syria  to  quell 
one<t  his  kingdom  and  fled  to  Rome.    Thus  Ti-  a   rebellion    which  had  be.n  r^ifid  by  Cleopa- 
•wcS  without  fightinjr  a  ftroVe,  enriched  him felf  tra   furn>med   S'''i-r?f  ;  whn,   after  the  de.-'th  cf 
ith  the  booty,  and  then  prod  limed  A  riarnthfs,  her    hufband    Antiochus    Pius    rcignjc^   jointly 
BthridaWs  ion,  king  of  Oppadocia,  to  the  u-  with  her  fons  in  that  part  of  Syria  which  Ti- 
'•rrl-il  fatisfedion  of  the  people.     In  the  mean  cranes  had  not  fei7od  on.    The  malocontcnts  were 
J.t  the  Syrians,  being  haraffed  ft'ith  a  long  and  quirkly  reduced;  and  tl>e  ouec  n  herfclf  was  ta- 
Icfliaewarof  the  Seleucida:, 'invited  I'igrares  ken  prifoner,  and  confined  to  the  ci^He  of  S^leu- 
c  xc  and  take  polfcflion  of  tht-ir  country;  cia,  where  flic  was  f>on  al^ir  put  to  d«^ath  by 
^ich  he  accordingly  did,   and  kept  it  for  18  the  king^s  ordrr.      From   Syria   Tlgrnnes   prifs- 
JTstill  he  was  driven  out  by  Pompey,  and  Sy-  ed  into  Phc2nic€,  which  \\c  luhdued  either  tnlire- 
trHoced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  ly  or  in  great  part,  fprealing  far  and  wide  the 
*cjraefd  by  this  fuccef",  he  next  invaded  Ar-  terror  of  hi'^  «:rms,  in»bnuch  that  all  the  prinres 
3''a  Minor;  defeated  and  killed  king  Artanes,  of  Alia,  except  thofe  who  weie  in  alliance  with 
lOpppofed  him  with  a  conridcraljle  army  ;  and  tfie  Roiru^n^,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  their  dcpu- 
or.ecampaign  made  himfelf  matUr  of  the  whole  ties,  fv.bm^ited  and  paid  hom.^.^e  to  the  conquer- 
i?doTn.    From  Armenia  Minor  he  marched  a-  or.     l\'rancs,  having  now  fiiUUud  all  Syna  to 
C'-'Mhe  Afiatic  Greeks,  the  Adlalienian-i,  the  tie  borders  of  P^'vpt,  and  being  elated  with  a 
'?' "!:*•«»  .^nd  the  Gordi an s,  carrying  all  bcfote  lo:>j  co\)rfe  of  vicionts  and  profprrous  event \ 
■»  ar.d  obliging  the  people  wherever  he  came  b'-^-'in  to  look  I'pon  liiinfelf  as  far  above  the  level 
i:<ino\v!rdv»c  him  fovercijrn.      From  this  fe-  of  other  crowned  heads.     He  nirumcd  the  title  of 
^  expedition  he  returned  Iwme  loaded  with  khi^  nf  ki'^^s,  and  had  many  kin  --s  waiting  upon 
*).  which  he  foon  after  increafed  by  the  fpoils  him  a",  menial  fcrvnnts.     He  P''"vcr  appeared  on 
^'spad'jcia,  invading  that  kin-^dom  a  fecond  lu)iHl)ack,  v  ithout  the  attcrat-mcc  ot  four  kinrs 
y*'  fl'-  inftancc  of  Mirhridntre,  whc  had  been  dreOi'd  in  liv.M-y,  who  ♦'un  by  his  liorfe;  and  when 
'' '^'    y  f.ht*  Koman'^  to  wi'.hdraw  his  forces  he  gave  anfwtra  t(»  the  natiiais  that  applied  to 
•S' t'^iice.      Frotn  Cappndocia  'rij.ranrs,  be-  Inni,   the  ambiMndors  ftood  on   ei'.lier  lide  the 
^  ».'•:.. r  S;'s»v,  brou;.-ht  Lack  ii.to  Aniieiiia  no  tr.roi.e   v.it!i   thvir    hands  cl.ilpcd,   th:it  attiVide 
'»**...n  ^.;ro,coo  caplive^,  h.-ning  fnrrotindcd  I '"'.i';^  of  ;.M  oHumn  1 1. c<i  accounted  ajn«>ng  thj  o- 
' '•  "i -ttv  wiih  his  numerous  forces  in  fuih  a  rier.t  >!-,  the  ercat.Ml  acknov.li'dtrmeiit  of  \aiT""'.N.9e 
'•••^"t.ia:  nort  couM  efeape.     Tlnff,  logcthtr  ard  kr\iiu(le.     In  the  midft  of  all  tliivs  li-i'jliti- 
'■^ ''••' prifoners  he  had  <<1::t)  in  his  tv/o  lirft  ncl"?,  h.o\vi'\cr,  he  was  u^Kxpcj^tedly  viiV.cd  by  an 
he  employed  in  bulldiiig  the  city  of  aio!  afiac'cr  from   I/»icii)]'r;,  the  Rc'."*":.i.i  ^c:ivrr.I, 


)n- 


^nnort'Tta,   which  they  ;«<r*'n<'rtTds  pfopkd.  v,  no,  without  anv  rcrt  n-iopy,  told  him,  that  he 

*'v  TTran  tiine  Mithridatcoi,  wlo  had  conclnd-  c^tne  to  d^jmand  Miihiida^^s  King  ot  Poi/nr.,  who 

*  peace  with  the  Romans  for  no  other  end  had  taken  refuyc  in  his  domini'n<i,  :ind,  in  c.ife  of 
Bto^ain  timf,  'f«5nt  a  fulerrn  embaffy  to  li-  hi',  r^'fufal,  to  dtclarc  wr^ra-.^inft  him.  rj;^*-vi*h- 
^"ts  inciting  him  to  enter  jnto  a  fecond  alii-  ftmding  his  high  opinion  of  l.indVlf,  Ti;;i*ine«i  re- 
r^^'Jfinft  the  common  enemy.  Tlur.  he  at  firft  turned  a  mild  anfwer  to  tl  is  meHVf  :  i'l  v.hirh, 
Joined .  but  in  the  end  was  prevailed  upon  by  however,  he  refuted  to  deliver  up  hi;  fvtl.er-in- 
'wife  Cleopatra  to  fcnd  him  confiderable  fup-  b.'v  ;  and  being  highly  provo'ied  at  I  ucrlius,  for 
f*»  though  he  never  came  heartily  into  the  not  giving  him  the  title  of  kl^'^  of  lit.^s  in  his 
^  ^ot  caring  to  provt.kc  the  Ron"ir.ns,  who  letter,  he  did  not  fo  much  as  IrIiow  ufsou  1  im 
^"':r  part  kept  fair  with  liim,  taking  no  no-  tiie  tille  of  .^c-j/t-n?/ in  hi'>  r>vif\vcr.  In  the  mean 
'  •■''  the  prefcnt  of  the  fupplies  he  had  fw-'nt  time,  being  informed,  tiiat  Zarbienus  Ving  of  the 

*  *«!5tcs.  That  unfoi  tun  ate  prince  being  foon  Gordians  had  entered  into  a  private  alliw-^.cc  v.  :ih 
^''rftftaled  by  Lucullus,  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  Pomany,  he  put  him,  his  wife,  and  <  biklrcn, 

kr  into  Armenia,  where  he  met  with  a  very  to  desth  ;  and  thtn,  returning  into  Armenia,  re- 

'1  reception  fi'om  his  fon-in-Iaw,  who  would  ceived  with  the  r'-fitclt- pomp  imaj!i.ot:It,  bis  fa- 

*'|crfce  him,  treat  with  him,  nor  own  him  as  his  ther-in-law,  Mithiidn^e^*,  whom  to  that  tiiV.e  he 

-wOn :  however,  he  prom ifcd  to  protect  his  per-  had  not   adm.itted  into  his  prefer :e,  tricv.^'i.  he 

^  md  allowed  him  in  one  of  hi»  caltlcs  a  pnnce-  had  rclidcd  a  year  ?»)d  eiglt  i^oi-.i^?  '"n  i\s  drr.ii- 

r'tmue,  and  a  table  fultab'e  to  his  former  con-  r^ons.    'J  hey  hid  fevcrr.l  piv.atc  co-.\"v*:vLv-;  ?'vJ 

•"■•    Though  this  total  overthrow  of  Mithri-  at  lift  Mi:hrid?te3  w  ;*%  u  vt  b^ck  to  Po.  tjs,  v  '.'i 

-  ni'^Ut  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigraoesy  xo,coo  horfe,  to  rii'lc  there  what  d.:lh.rbr.nc:s  ^c 

U  u  u  3  ».__  could. 
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pnncs  tiktn  arms  againft  his  father,  and  obb'ged 
hioi  to  divide  his  troops.  The  father  and  Ibn  co- 
ming to  a  pitched  battle,  the  latter  was  defeated, 
anJ  forced  to  (hve  hinifcif  in  Parthii,  where  he 
p«iUiJc>l  Phrahates,  king  of  that  country,  to  af- 
ia  liim  with  a  numerous  army  againd  his  father, 
Phnhntes  having  laid  liege  to  Artaxata,  Tigranes 
Ihc  tiiJcr  was  obliged  to  hide  himfclf  in  the 
Dountainous  parts  of  his  kingdpm;  upon  which 
ih^  kiri^  of  Parthia  returned  home.  Of  thi=j  Ti- 
criuc<;  the  father  being  apprifed,  he  immediately 
ihiii JoneJ  the  fadnelles  of  the  mountains  ;  and, 
bihn^  upon  bis  fun  at  Artaxata,  difperkd  the  re- 
bels with  great  flaughter ;  and  enttrcd  his  nietro- 
)niis  in  triumph.  Tigranes  the  fon  firft  fled  to 
^Lihiiuatc.?;  but  finding  him  reduced  to  great 
CTiit?,  having  been  overcome  a  few  days  before, 
lith  the  lofs  of  40,000  men,  by  Pompey,  he 
•fnt  over  tb  the  Romans,  and  led  them  into  Ar- 
flfi^ii  .^gaiMrt  his  fath^rr  as  an  ally  of  Mithridates, 
r^finrs,  hwing  now  quite  dispirited,  and  unable 
3  make  head  ag^uni^  the  Komana,  refoiveil  at 
Kc  to  fiibcnit.  Accordingly  he  waited  on  Pom- 
ty  'n  his  camp,  and  having  tkiivcred  his  fwonl 
»;  v,>  li.tors,  proltrated  hiinfelf  before  bim,  and 
Bi!  n.  s  diadem  at  his  feet.  Porr.pey,  however, 
I- c  hun  a  gracious  reception,  itftored  him  the 
inAJom  of  Anncni.i,  but  fined  him  of  6000  ta- 
^u  tor  making  war  on  the  Kom^ii  peopl<!  with- 
in caull*.  As  the  k'livz  had  appealed  to  the  Ro- 
wi 'general,  for  juftice  aijainit  his  fon,  Pompey 
cira  lyjth  parties  the  next  day,  and  made  the 
»?i  ;•  I.  nior  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene  ;  but  the 
riiurir'?  that  were  kept  in  the  httcr,  he  adjud- 
ftltj  irtc  fithcr,  hecaufe  witJiout  them  he  could 
^  piy  the  fine.  The  fon,  bcinv,'  thus  difapp.iint- 
i  '^■^.  icavou'-ed  ndV  to  m  \\i-^  his  efoipe,  and  af- 
f-'-ir.l,,  by  private  mLOcnvaTS,  fv)!;oitod  the  in- 
-^■i^iv.j  !)>>t  tt)  deKv.T  up  the  treafurci  to  his 
i 'I.  This  beings  t  ilcon  very  much  amifs  by 
^' ■>«■•■•,  l:e  cju'c.l  him  to  be  kept  in  irou^  ;  and 
*'•  ''  cii  he  fou:id  incan.i  to  Uir  up  Plirahatea 
'•'  of  Pivthii,  whofe  dau;;hter  he  had  mauied, 
V'  '  thr  Romans,  and  to  form  a  confpiracy  a- 
"  ii>f,i:her\H  life;  whereupon  Pompey  Cent 
^"-  ;  cp  .ins  to  Rome,  w'icre  he  wjs  kept  pri- 
*  t^-  :  1  the  houfc  of  L.  Flavins  a  fenator,  till  the 
■• '  1  riiiio  of  P.  Clociiu.'.,  who,  bein^  bribed 
•'.:  1 1  !:r>:e  Turn  of  mojey,  fee  him  at  hherty  irt 
;»»'('t  Pompey  and  the  fcnate.  Tigranes,  now 
^-  J'.rly  hijT^Sled,  wilhpf{]y  yielded  to  the  Ro- 
ivi,,  CapD.ulocia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  thit  p:  rt  of 
'h*::  lice  wiiich  he  poirdilJ,  contenting  himfrlf 
^''  '  •»!>  paiernal  kin^;  lorn;  and  not  only  piid  the 
^''  ii"-l  upon  him,  but  made*  large  prefents  to 
'-'  ■  ^'u  and  all  the  officers  of  his  arrry,  which 
>^  ■'.  red  him  the  tide  or  t/.h-  /rL^/ni  in  J  ally  nf  the 
"^  "  »  *fo);e.  He  afterwards  entered  inLO  a  war 
^  ■  .'.ira hates  king  of  Pir:!iia,.by  whom  l\e  was 
'■  ^  rnc,  and  would  have  been  driven  out  of  his 
'''^'  '»as  hid  not  a  peace  been  brought  about  by 
''"c  mediation  of  Pompey.  lie  ever  afier  cu'.ti- 
fitcJ  A  llnct  frienilihip  with  the  Uo'.nmj;  iiiio- 
^''J'^i'i  t'i-t  he  not  only  r-'uled  1 1  recei\e  Alithrl- 
^ •'<•',  wno  lied  to  him  allcr  ).:  had  he.n  routed 
b:Vo;npe>' near  Moimt  Steli*,  but  evou  offered 
1 ''vNv..riJ  of  100  talenU  to  any  one  thr.t  woidd 
pu:  Lji  to  dcith.    His  iccood  i\Ak  alio,  by  name 
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Sariafler,  took  up  arms  againd  him  ;  but,  Vy  tfce* 

aibdance  of  the  Romans,  that  rebellion  was  foon 
after  quelled.  He  died  in  the  85th  year  of  h» 
age ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Artuai<)eH» 
called  by  Jofephus,  Artabazes,  by  Orofius,  Aita- 
banes,  and  by  others,  Artoadilfes.  From  this 
time,  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  Armenia  was  go- 
vcnied  by  its  own  kings ;  but  as  they  were  plain- 
ly vaflale  to  the  Romans,  though  they  did  net 
take  that  title  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero^ 
their  hiftory  falls  to  be  confidered  under  that  of 
the  Romans.  By  Trajan,  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia Major  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Romam 
province ;  but  it  foon  recovered  its  liberty,  and 
was  again  governed  by  its  own  kings  in  the  rcigis 
of  Conilantine  the  Great,  and  bis  fucceCfois,  t# 
whom  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  feudatories. 

(5.)  Armenia  major,  modhrm  history  or. 
In  the  reign  of  Jultin  II.  the  Saiacens  fubducd 
Armenia,  and  held  it  till  the  irruption  of  the 
Turks,  who  poflelfcd  themlelves  of  this  klngdoniy 
and  gave  it  tlie  name  of  'Turcomania.  TheTurk^ 
after  the  redu»^tion  of  Armenia,  invaded  Perfia» 
and  other  countries  fubje<^  to  the  emperors  of  the 
cad  ;  which  gave  the  Armenians  an  opportunity  of 
fliaking  oH  the  liukiih  yoke,  and  fettingup  kings 
of  their  own,  by  whom  they  were  governed  tifl 
the  country  was  a'^^'ain  fubdued  by  Occadan,  or« 
as  fomc  ftyle  him,  Hercatay  the  fon  of  Ciogis,  and 
firft  cham  of  the  Tartars.  Neither  was  the  coa- 
queft  of  Armenia  by  the  Tartars  fo  abfolute  as  to 
extirpate  the  race  of  their  kings ;  feeing  we  read 
of  Haithon,  fumaraed  the  Armfnian^  rcigninc 
fome  time  after,  and  going  in  perfon  to  treat  wita 
Mungo,  the  ^'i  eat  cham  of  Tartary,  of  the  con- 
cerns of  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  our  chronicles  vrc 
fiud  mention  mad.!  of  Leo  king  of  Armenia,  who* 
in  the  reign  of  Richsrd  II.  came  into  England  to 
fue  for  aid  arcaintt  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  had 
been  driven  from  his  kinjj:do:»i.  In  A.  D.  147 2» 
UiJan  CaTanes  kir.g  of  Armenia,  fuccceding  to 
the  crown  oi'  Perii  i,  made  Armenia  a  province  of 
that  empire  ;  i*i  which  ftate  it  continued  till  I5«» 
when  it  was  fuMued  by  Sclim  II.  and  made  a 
province  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  Some  fay  that 
Seiim  I.  reducevl  it  on  his  return  from  Perfia, 
where  he  had  K'i»ti<-'d  a  comp!;:te  viv:if)ry  over  the 
great  Soplii  ifin^ei.  I>ut  Sanfovin  aliures  u?,  that 
in  the  re«j:n  of  Selim  1.  who  died  in  1510,  bot^ 
the  Lelfcr  and  Greater  Armenia  had  their  own 
kings;  and  ?A<\'\  tii.it  Selim  caufed  the  head  of 
the  king  of  the  lefi'cr  Armenia  to  be  cut  off  and 
fent  to  Venic •  as  a  mark  of  his  viflory.  We  read 
no  where  cMq  of  any  kings  of  Armenia  after  it  be- 
came a  province  of  Perlia.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
Turkilh  aniials  cited  by  Calvdius  inform  us,  that 
Selim  II.  conqii'fred  Armenia  in  153a,  ever  fincc 
which  time  it  has  continued  fubjeiJt  to  the  Turks 
except  the  eaftem  part,  which  iUll  belongs  to  the 
Ferlian?. 

(6.)  Armenia  minor  was  bounded  on  the  £• 
by  the  Euphrates ;  on  the  S.  by  mount  Taurus, 
which  feparates  it  IVom  Cilicia  ;  on  the  W.  and  N. 
by  a  long  chain  of  mountains  called  in  different* 
pl.ices  Mons  Scorfiifuj,  A^nmius^  and  Anhtaurus^ 
by  which  it  was  fepArated  from  Cappadocia.  Con- 
cerning Armenia  Minor  we  find  very  little  record- 
ed^ ciLccpl  what  has  been  alixady  mentioned,  and 
>     ••  *  wh*it 
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fn  the  Holy  Week,  and  meat  on  the  Eafter  Sun-  ARMENUS  lapis,  Armenian flone^  in  n^nitf 

<Uy.    Befides  the  great  Leht,  they  have  4  others  hiftory,  a  mineral  fubftance,  improperly  called  a 

cf  %  days  each,  which  are  inftituted  to  prepare  for  Jlone  ;  being  no  other  than  an  ocherous  earth,  and 

4grt?.it  fcftival*  of  the  Nativity,  the  Afcenfion,the  properly  called  blue  ocbre*    It  is  a  very  valuable 

Annunciation,  and  of  St  George  ;  in  which  times  fubilance  in  painting,  being  a  bright  and  lively 

they  mdll  not  fo  much  as  fpeak  of  cp:jrs,  fiih,  oil,  blue.    It  was  fo  hivjhly  efteemed  among  the  an- 

or  hu'-tcr !  The  Armenians  abllain  at  all  times  from  cients,  that  counterfeits  were  commonly  attempt^ 

raiin^  ot^Wood  and  things  ftrangled.    They  have  ed.    Theophraftus  has  recorded   it  as  a  thing 

krvcul.icnmcnts;  baptifm,  confirmation,  penance,  judged  worthy  a  place  in  the  Egyptian  annals^ 

the  cuchanlt,  extreme  und:ion,  orders  and  matri-  which  of  their  kings  had  the  honour  of  inventing; 

mony.  In  baptifm,  the  child  is  plunged  3  times  the  factitious  kind  ;  and  he  tells  us  the  genuine 

into  the  water,  and  the  fame  form  of  words  that  native  fubftance  was  a  thing  of  that  value,  that 

'm  uicd  with  us  is  repeated  evei7  time  ;  the  pricft  prefents  were  made  of  it  to  great  perfons,  and 

tkn  pats  a  fmall  cord  made  with  iilk  and  cotton  that  the  Phoenicians  were  accuiiomed  to  pay  their 

00  (iie  neck  of  the  infant,  and  anoints  his  fore-  tribute  in  it. — It  is  a  very  beautiful  earth,  of  an  e« 
kid,  chin,  ftomach,  arm-pits,  hands,  and  feet,  ven  and  regular  texture  ;  and  of  a  fine  blue,  fome- 
fiukmg  the  fign  of  the  crofs  on  eacli  parts.  When  times  deeper,  fometimes  paler,  and  frequently* 
th.  ciulJ  IS  baptized,  he  is  carried  home  by  the  mixed  witli  green.  It  is  faft,  tender,  and  light  ^ 
gudtather  with  found  of  drums  and  trumpets,  of  an  even,  but  fomewhat  dufty  fuiface ;  it  ad- 
The  women  do  not  go  to  church  till  40  days  af-  heres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  is  dry,  but  not 
tcr  their  dehvcry  ;  and  they  obfcrve  many  jewilh  harlh  to  the  touch.  It  cafiiy  breaks  between  the 
cuitonis.  At  the  communion,  to  which  infants  fingers,  and  does  not  itain  the  hands.  It  is  of  a. 
ot  two  or  three  months  old  are  admitted,  the  brackiib  difagreeable  tafte,  and  does  not  ferment 
pnelb  give  a  piece  of  the  confecrated  hoft  foaked  with  acids.  It  is  a  very  fcarce  foffii ;  but  is  found 
ID  the  confecrated  wuie.  The  elements  are  co-  very  pure,  though  in  fmall  quantities,  in  the  mines 
rcrcd  with  a  great  veil,  and  placed  in  a  cup-board  at  Goflelaer  in  Saxony.  It  is  frequently  found 
Kiir  the  altar,  on  the  tide  of  the  gofpels.  When  fpotted  with  green,  and  fometimes  with  black  ^ 
tic  pricil  takes  the  chalice  and  pattin,  he  is  follow-  and  very  often  is  mixed  among  the  green  ochre» 
ed  by  hii  deacons  and  fubdeacons,  with  flambeaux  called  berggrutn  by  the  Germans,  whidi  has  thence 
uid  plates  of  copper  fumi^ied  with  bells  :  in  this  been  erroneoufly  called  by  its  name.  See  Bice. 
Biniicr,  with  a  ccnier  before  him,  he  goes  in  pro-  ARMERIUS.    Sec  Dianthus. 

cciHon  round  the  fanctuary ;  he  then  fets  them  on  ARMESTON,  a  village  in  Northamptonfliiref 

the  aJtar,  pronoiuices  the  words  of  confecration,  near  Polbrook. 

md  turns  nirafeif  to  the  people,  who  fail  down,  ARMETHORP,  a  village  in  Yorkfliire,  near 

^  the  ciith,  and  beat  their  breafls  ;  then,  after  Doncafter. 

tu  i)i  it  himfrlf,  he  diftributcs  the  hoft  foaked  in  •  ARMGAUNT.  aif/\  [from  arm  and  gaunt.] 

^:>c  to  the  people.    I'hey  confecrate  holy  water  Slender  as  the  arm. — 

^»  oiicc  a  year ;  at  which  time  every  one  fills  a  So  he  nodded, 

P* :  y.\d  curies  it  home,  which  brings  in  a  confi-  And  fobcrly  did  mount  an  armgaunt  (lecd. 

^Cft'^lc  revenue  to  the  church.     The  Armenians  -                 Shakej'peare% 

<«tin  to  place  the  chief  part  of  thtir  religion  in  ARMGRETE,  adj.  as  thick  as  one's  amu 

till ; .^'s  ind  abilinences ;  knd  among  the  clergy,  *  ARM-HOLE.  »./.  [from  arm  and  boh.]  The 

^'c  ..iKhcr  tl»e  degree  the  iowct  they  muft  live  ;  in-  cavity  under  the  flioukler. — Tickling  is  moft  in  the 

t'r.uca  that  it  is  laid  the  archbilhops  live  on  no-  folcs  of  the  feet,  and  under  the  armboUsy  and  on 

^'■q  hut  pulfe.     Teinpciance  is  doubtlefs  a  vir-  the  fides.    The  caufe  is  the  tliinnefs  of  the  (kin  in 

ii»C}  but  it  is  aftoniJhing  to  what  an  abfurd  ex-  thofe  parts,  joined  with  the  rarenefs  of  being 

iTcr.c  It  has  been  carried  under  the  name  of  r<r//-  touched  there.  Bacon  i  Natural  Hijiory, 

Sf*'t ;  ^nd  how  much  pricils  of  all  religions  have  ARMIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

P'.nuaiJcd  mankind  that  they  would  recommend  ment  of  the  North,  featcd  on  the  Sambre,  %o  m. 

liV.nulvcs  to  tKe  favour  y:^i  tiie  Almighty  by  ab-  S.  of  Mons,  and  8  S.  W.  of  Mcaubeuge.    Long. 

ft''.'  iiag  horn  even  a  moderaU  ulc  of  hii  benefits  !  3.  45,  E.  Lat.  50.  71.  N. 

1  •'ic  worft  of  it  is,  that  thcle  aitificiiil  duties  and  ARMIFEROUS,  [from  arma^  arms,,  and y^ra, 
factitious  virtues  uniformly  cicidiciiie  the  elfence  to  bear.]  bearing  arms. 

ot  all  religion — morality ;  by  leading  thofe  who  ARMIGKR,  a  title  of  dignity,  belonging  to 
pniomi  them  to  place  great  merit,  in  things  of    fuch  gentlemen  as  bear  arms :  and  tliefe  are  either 

^^^•'•ue.  by  courtefy,  as  fons  of  noblemen,  eldelt  fons  of 

aRMENTAL.  Armentine.  adj,  {armentO"  knights,  or  by  creation,  fuch  as  the  king's  fervants, 

^^h^  armtnt'must  l^U]     Belonging  to  a  drove  or  &c.     See  Esc^lRE. 

licrd  of  caitle.  D/c7.  *  ARMIGEROUS.  adj.  [from  anntger,  Lat.  aa 

AU  MEN  TIERS,  a  fmall  but  elegant  town  of  armour-bearer.]  Bearing  arms. 

J riricc  in  the  department  of  the  North.     It  was  (1.)  ARMILAUSA,  in  antiquity,  a  (hoit  mili- 

^^•.ca  by  Lcv.is  XIV .Jn  1667.   It  is  feinted  on  the  tary  coat,  reaching  down  only  to  the  knee;  fa 

f'vti  Lii,  s  miles  N.  W.  of  Lifle.    Long.  3.  3.  called,  as  being  divided  both  before  and  behind* 

^'  Lat.  50.  40.  N.  and  only  clofe  about  the  fljoulders,  in  armoj  tan- 

ARMEN  1  IN£»    See  Armental.  turn  cUtufa,  quafi  arfuiclauj'a.    The  word  is  fome- 

ARMEN TOSE.  adj.  \urnuntojusy  Lat.]     A-  times  alfo  written,  anucUuifa^  armcUuJia^  armi^ 

iKiundiug  with  cattle.  Did.  mjiay  and  arm'tlcaju*. 

AiOlE^jrjS,    See  All  MENU;  ^  X.  ^2.)  AKMiLAt^^y    ia    ccckfialUcal    writers^ 
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keodipriftd  in  the  fbUowing  fiTeaitklci;  rela-  tlie  dtrrffla  h6th  the  cftabliihed  cftar6he<of 

tng.tapreddUaation,  ttniverlal  redemption,  the  Great  Britaini  favour  the  ^rmiaian  iytttm,  va 

corruptioD  of  id£R|  eonvcrfion,  and  perfeverance :  their  fentiments  and  dodrineB. 
viz.  1.  ''That  God».6i>m  all  eternity^  dctenni*       ARMINIUS»Jaine8Vwhore.nameinLowDutc&r 

Dcd  to  beftow  ialvation  on  thofe  wlfb  he  fbreiaw  ¥^a«  James  HannannU  a.  famous  Proteftant  divinet 

would  pcfievesc  aftto:  the  xnd  'in  their  fiiith  in  from  whom  the  modern  CcA  6t  Arminians  (fee  th< 

Cbrift  Jeiu«|  and  to  infill  evertaftsng  punifhmentt  preceding  .artitie  V  tike  their  aainer  was  bdhi  at 

oothdc  who  fiioukl  comttnoo  in  their  (tnbelie^  Ond^ water;  in  Hollaod,  1560.    He  was  ord^^i-. 

and  rtiift  unto  the  end  his.  divine  fnccours:  fo  ed  minifter  atAmfterdam  on  the  zith  of  Augtiflr 

that  dedion  wai  condition^,  and  reprobation  in'  Tst9 1  ifirhen  he  foon  diltinguiihed  himfelf .  by  hit! 

£ke  maimer  the  refuk  dT  foreieen  infidtUtr  and  fermon's,  which  were  rdraaikable  for  their  folidity 

ricvering  wickednefs.'^   II.  «f  That  Jefcis.Chrift;  and  leaming»  and  gained  bhtf  unfrertal  applaufe 

his  fufierings  and  death,  made  tan  atonement  Martin  L^dias,  profcfTor  of  divinity  at.  Franker^ 

fcr  the  fins  of  all  mankind  in  gencralrandofeTer^  judging  him  a  fit  perfon  to  refute  a  writij^g  ifl( 

individual  ia  particular ;  that«  however,  .none  but  ithich  Bkza's  ddiftrine  of  prcdfftinatlba  had  .been 

tiiofe  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  their  attacked  by  fome  onmiftersi  of  Delft,  defired  A^A 

divine  benefit/'     III.  **  That  true  faith  cannot  minins  to  undertake  the  f afk ;  which  he  (^,  but 

proceed  from  the  cxerd^!  of  our  natural  fiuialties  upon  thoroughly  examinii^  th^  reafont  on  botbr 

nd  powen,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of  fide^,  he  came  into  the  opinions  he  propofed  to^ 

6tt  will ;  fiace  man,  in  confequence  of  his  natural  deftroy,  and  afterwacds  w^t  ftill  ftrther  than  the 

corruptioQf  is  incapable  either /yf  thinking  ordoin^  nvnifters'  of  .Delft  had  done^  .  In  s6ooy  he  9ppfH 

anygood  thing;  and  that  therefore  it  is  necefiary,  in  fed  thofe  who  maintaiifed  that  minivers  fhould 

order  to  his  converitoD  and  falVation,  that  he  be  fibfcribe  the  confeffion  and  (;atechifki  eyery  year*' 

irgcQented  and  renewed  by  the  opervtion  ^JP  thd  In  i6osi  apeftilential  difcafe  ragt^  at  Amfterdam,- 

Uuiy  Gboit,  which  is  ^he  gift  or  Ood  through  dUrihg  which  hka^ed  with  the  great^ft  reroluti{>n 

lefus  Cfarift."    JV.  «  That  this  dtwne  grac^i  or  and  cdurage,  in  aflifting  the  poor,  and  comfort- 

acrgy  of  the  l^Iy  Ohoil,  begins  and  perf^^  ei  ing  the  ftdt  t  snd  Lue^  Trelcatiu»  and  Enmcis 

ftiy  ihing  tiiai  can  be  called  good  In  roan^  and  Juniua  dying  of  that  difeafe  at  Leyden,  .the  cura-, 

^onfeqaentl/  all  g6od  works  are  to  b(  attributed  tors  of  that  univerfiiy  chofe  Arminius  profclfor  oC 

i)  God  alone ;  tt^t,  aeverthoelefs,  this  grace  is  divinity  therei;  atfd  aftenVard^  made  him  p.D. 

tfcred  to  aH,  md  does  not  force  men  to  adt  a-  Oifputes,  updn  .grace  .^ere  foOn  after  j^ndled  in 

pinft  their  io^natioiT,  but  may  be  refifted  and  that  univ^rfity ;  and  he  was  at  length  engaged  iii^ 

tndered  inefiedual  by  the  perrerfe  wil^  of  the  a  new  conteft,  occafioned  by  a  dilatation. of  hi» 

apcnitent  iinner."    Some  modem  Anhinlans  in-  concerning  the  dirinity  pf.the  STonV    Ttic^  con« 

^>I»et  this  and  .the  lall  article  with  a  greater  la*  trfts;  his  cdlitinuai  }abouti  and  the  cpncern  of. 

BUde.    V..*'  That  God.  gives  ta  the  truly  faith-  leeihg  his  teputation.blafted.by  a  mt|Ititude  of 

U,  v/ho  are  regeiWrated  by  hiy  grace,  the  means  ilanders  in  relation  to  his  opinions,"  imp^red  hif 

c^prtrcrvingthemfd^'esinthis date;"  and thoogh  health  and  conititut»on/  and  thitw  him  into  aL 

At  firft  Armimaas  made  foihe  doubt  witfr  refped  fit  of  <ficknefk.  Of  which  he  died  on  the  19th  of 

» the  cbfiOg  part  of  this  article,  then'  followers  Odotfer  1609.    Arminius. was  efteemed  an  cxceU 

<oifomi)y  maiatain,  9  that  the  cegenefate  may  le^nt  preacher :  hU  vojc^  ^^  low,,  but  very  agree^ 

bTc  tne  juftifying  faiUi,  forfeit  their  ^ate  of  able;  and  his  pronmteiation  admirable  1 . he  waff 

pfXj  sod  die  Hi'thdv  tins/'    The  modem  fyrN>  eafy  ai^d affable  ^o  perfon^  of. al]  ranks,  and  fuce- 

tm  0^  AmiiiiianifBilikewife,  fbullded  on  a  libe-  tious  in  his  converfation  amoi)gft  his  jfriends.   H\^ 

^  and  comprehenfiv<  plan,  projedcd  by  Arini»  great. defire  was^ .that Chriflians  woidd  bear^witta 

m  himiclf,  as  appears  from  a  paiTage  in  his  laft  one  another  in  all  controverfies  which  did.  not  af- 

*flit  cztchcte.  tlie  Hnpcits  6f  the  Chrifban'  church,  &&  the  fiiisd?ment^  of  .their  reltgiop:  rand  whra 

nd  fehxes  thfc  bt)nd^  of  fraternal  oommnnion'  in  they  perfecjsted  each;  other  for  invii$erent  points^ 

uth  a  m^ncfy  fhat  CbHftiaAs  of  all  feds  and  de-  it  ^ave  hint  the  Utmo/t  difisiisCs^^qn...  The  cura- 

■pouoatioDS,  w'batem  their  fentiraents  and  opi-,  tors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  had  fo  great  a  re-' 

sooi  may  be,  papiiU  cxcepte4;  diay  be  fdnhcd  gard  foi'  htm)  .til^tt  they  ftttled  ^  pe;ifiOn  upon  bxi 

tto  one  reiitfiomii  body,;  and  Rvctogether  in  bl'o-  widow  and  chUdren;  ,Ue,l^ft  fisvetal  «[orks,  vizv 

^)T  Mt  and  oon6>rd.    But,r  to  avoid  the  re-  |.  **  Difputationts  de  diVet  fis  Chnftiana  r^Kgiohir 

P^^h  of  bieing  altoftether  uncbnneded  by  any  capitibus..  ^  Oratione8,.jtcmque  tra^tqp  iaft^^ 

)onuQnn  piiooipltsr  Epifbopius  drei^  up  aeon-  mores ali()Uot.    3.  £xamcn  niodefti  fibellt  GuU* 

tifion  of  ^th,  .ezpreiTed  fbr.the  moit  pah  id  elmiPerkthfii'dsprsfditikiivitaQnislEKkodoetprdine/ 

vurdftsnd  phrafes  of  Holy  Scriptuie,  which  tha  ifemqiXe  de  ampHtudine  gratia^  divinsi^   4.  Afla- 

AimiAiaas.have'  gcdetalty  adopted^  though  not  lyfis. capitis noni  1  ad  Bomanos,    5.  DiiKnrtatio  de 

^^sined*  \tpon  .them'  by  any  authontatlve  obR^a-  vef o  et  geouinor  teniu  capitis  leptimK  epiftols  ad 

«^«  Tb^Azi]iu:^QS4ivalKi.calied.Af;iio)^fnM/j/  Roii^os. .  6.  AaHca'coHat^ociim  D.franfcifcv 

kom  an  humble  petition  intitled  their  Remon-.  Jdnio  de  prseddfUnationt  per  IHeras  ka)n£&  1:^ 

^«fftf,  wfaith,  in  the  year^  i6fo,*  they  AddrelTe^  {dftbbrad  Aippolytum  a  colUbus.'/ 
to  the  S^tcs  of  HoIbLbd.    Their  princrpai  wntets       ARMIRO*.  a*  ftS 


princ^  writers  ARMIROy.  Z  ftS  .^ft  tbwn  of  Maeedonia^  in 

^,  Araumus*'  Bpiipopius,.  VorfUus,  GraCtis,  Europen  Tufkyr  iMt^  od  H^  Gttlph  de  Velo^ 

Curccllcuft,  Umborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wetftein ;  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Negropcmt/  ^  jo  S.  t.  ^ 

aot  to  isentioii  roah/  others  of  niore  modem  Lahilk*    It  is  reckbned  the  ECaraiA  of  tha  m^ 

r   ^  ^  Cf>^^'y  iuppoftd/ th^t a  majofity of  denta.   fttpf.  aj* 40- 1.  Lat»  ^ 9. 4a*  N^  ^^^^ 
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Yoiir  friends  are  up,  and  bnckle  on  their  ar-  the  Pcrflan  gulf;  called  AaMUZAt  by  Ptolemy. 

maa:                                              Sbake/p.  From  this  the  neighbouring  ifland,  and  a  (matt 

—That  they  might  not  go  naked  &mong  their  ene-  kingdom*  take  the  modem  name  of  Ormui*  Long. 

n::s,  the  only  armour  that  Chrift  allows  them,  is  56. 17.  £.  I^t.  27.  lo.  N. 

pnuknce  and  innocence.  South.  (i-)  *  ARMPIT,  n.f.  [from  arm  and  ^t  ]  The 

^2.)  Armour,  farther  definition  and  de-  hollow  place  under  the  ihoulder.-^The  handles 

uR'i'TioNOP.    Dr  Johnfon's  definition,  ($  z.)  is  to  thefe  gouges  are  made  fo  long,  that  the  handle 

-4ihcr  incomplete.   The  woid -implies  a  defen five  may  reach  under  the  armpit  of  the  workman. 

.'Sit,  to  fccure  the  body  from  the  attaci^s  of  an  A/oatom.— Others  hold  their  plate  under  the  left 

^v"^y.    In  ancient  ftatutcs  it  is  frequently  called  arm-pit^  the  belt  iituation  fur  keeping  it  warm. 

'dr"-/>.    The  parts  of  armour  are,  the. buckler,  Swift. 

Mii'.U^  bdmet,  coat  of  mail,   gantlet,  &c.    A  (2.)  Arm-pit.    See  Axilla. 

4^u)p'Ttc  armour  anciently  confilted  of  a  cafque  (J.  i.)  *  ARMS.  »•/  tmibout  tbefingular  num^ 

ir  r'rlrn,  a  gorget,  cuirafs,  gantlets,  tafles,  braflets,  ber,  [arma^  Lat.]     i.  Weapons  of  oifence,  or  a»- 

uioes,  and  covei's  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  mour  of  defence. — 

yiu  were  failened.     This-  they  called  armour  Thofe  arms  which  Mars  before 

sp  a-pie ;  and  was  the  habit  of  the  cavalio-s  and  Had  giren  the  vanquifhM,  now  the  vidor  boro* 

k-n  .xt  arms. — The  infuitry  had  only  part  of  it;  p€f4» 

^/.  a  pot  or  head  piece,  a  cuirafs,  andtaffes ;  s.  A  ftate  of  hoftility.-^ 

ut  ail  light.    LafUy,  the  hof  fes  themfelves  had  SirEdwardCourtney,  and  the  haughty  prvlattf, 

nnour,  to  c^vcr  the  head  and  neck.    Of  all  this  With  many  morc^ronM'rateSy  are  in  artju, 

imiture  of  war,  fcarce  any  thing  is  now  retained  Sbaktfptari. 

iccpt  the  cnir^ls ;  the  gorget  or  neck-piece,  worn  %•  War  in  general. — 

7  ulTiccrs,  being  at  preient  only  a  badge  of  ho-  Anns  and  the  msn  I  ling.                  Dryden* 

our,  and  of  no  defence*    The  gallantry  of  going  Him  Paris  foUow'd  to  the  dire  alarms. 

» tuttjc  without  any  defenfire  armour,  prevailed  .  Both  faiesthing  flaugfater,  both  Kfislv'd  in  armu 

)  tar  among  the  rrench,  during  the  reign  cif  Pf>p4. 

«aii  XIV.  that  continual  ordonnances  were  if-  4.  AAioit;  the  ad  of  taking  arms.— 

^  to  reftrain  it ;  in  confequeope  of  which  the  '        Up  rofe  the  vidor  angels,  and  to  arms 

tnend  oflkers*  and  thoic  of  the*  cavalry,  were  The  matin  trumpet  fung.                        Milton^ 

^'i^^^  to  refume  the  cuirafs,  which  however  haa  The.feas  and  rocks  and  ikiet  rebound, 

etn  but  ill  obfervtd.  To  arwsy  to  arms 9  to  arms  I                      ^^M* 

*  AfcNouR  B£«\R£R.  ;i. /.  .[from  armour  and  5-  The  enligns  armoiial  of  a  fiunily. 

rdr.]  He  that  carries  the  armour  of  anotlu^r.—  (a;)  Arms  alfo  are  ufcd  figuratively  for  the  pro- 

His  armour  bi'aref  firft,  and  noct  he  kiird  fcflion  of  a^fuldier.   Thus  weiay,  he  was  bred  td 

Hi:>  charioteer.                                         DrytUn.  ^ums. 

Armour^  coat,  is  the  efcutthecn  of  any  per-  (.).)  Arms,  ancient*    Arras  of  (lone*  and  t- 

^»  or  family,  with  its  fcveral  charges,  and  other  yen  of  brafs,  appear  to  have  been  ufed  before  meii 

vr.iture ;  as  mantling,  creft,  fupporters,  motto,  inade  ufe  of  irun  and  ileel.  Jofephus  aflures  us,  that 

tc.--rhus  we  fay,  a  gentleman  of  coat-aunour;  the  patriarch  Jofcph  hrft  taught  the  ufe  of  iroa 

^canine  one  who  bears  arms.                           '*  arms  in  Egypt,  arming  «the-  troops  of  Pharoah 

(i.)  ARMOURER.    See  Armorer.  with  a  caique  and  buckler.    What  contributed 

'2.1  A&;kiouRER  OF  A  SHIP,  aperion  whofe  of*  moil  to  render  the  Romans  maimers  of  the  world* 

(^f'i&iouke  care  that  the  arms  be  in  a  condition  was,  that  b«ning  fucce/Hvely  warred  againft  all 

t  t-r  Icnice.  aitions,  they  conilantly  renounced  their  own  me- 

AiiMouRF.RS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  tfiods,  arms,  5:c.  whenever  they  met  with  better. 

'•^  ud  m  certain  places  in  the  emi>ire,  it  being  Thus  Romulus  during  his  war  with  the  Sabines, 

x*)'!^  cither  to  fell,  or'buy,  or  make  arms  elle-  aiiold  and  warlike  nation,  adopted  their  broad 

ftav.  They  were  exempted  from  all  offices  and  'buckler  in  lieu  of  the  fmall  Ar^^ian  buckler,  which 

'y>,  and*  received   a  lalary  from  the  public,  he  had  ufed  t»U  that  time.     The  ^jrincipal  ,ann»  of 

^  icn  once  they  -had- taken  the  employment,  nei-  the  ancient  Britons  were  hatchets,  fcythes,  lances^ 

HT  thty,  nor  their  children,  were  allowed  to  fwords,  and  bucklers :  the  Saxons,  &c.  brought 

ti*t  it.    To  prevent '  this,  they  had  a  kind  of  in  the  halbard,  bow,  arrows,  arbalets,  &c.   By  the 

ttik  iniprelled  on  the  arm,  whereby  they  might  ancient  laws  of  England,  -every  man  was  obliged 

« itnown.    If  any  of  them  fled,  oi*  lecreted  their  to  bear  arms,  Gxcept  the  judges  and  clergy.    By 

rare,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  anfwcr  for  him  ;  on  aft,  J53.  Hen.  Vlil.  it  vras  exprefsly  enioined  on 

rcount  of  which,  the  cfftfts  of  fuch  as  died  with-  all  peribns  to  be  regularty  in^rufted,  even  from 

■-*  a  legal  heir  went  to  the  co!lcge. — ^Thcrc  were  their  tender  years,  in  the  exercife  of  the  arms  then 

5  armamentaries,  in  the  Eaftem  empire,  placed  in  ufe ;  viz.  the  long  bow  and  arrows ;  and  to  be 

*ur  the  frontiers,  and  19  in  the  Weftcrn.  provided  with  a  certain  number  of  them.    The 

(!•)  ARMOURY.    See  Armory.  .  ancient  arms  of  our  Scots  Hielilanders  are,  the 

K 1.)  Ar M o V R  Y,  in  heraldry,  the  knowledge  of  broad  fword,  target,  poniard  and  whinvar^  or  durk* 

:ou.dnnaurft,  as  to  their  blazons,  and  various  in-  (a-)  Arms,  etymology  and  origin  of.  nC 

t^^ments.  cod  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  phrafe  quod 

AKMoY,  afinaU  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  conn-  opcriant  armos^  becaufc  they  cover  the  fhouldert 

y  t'l  Antrim,  109  miles  from  Dublin.  or  tides ;  but  Varro  derives  arma^  ah  '»••>-'/'.    -. 

AKMOZA,  otHarmozia,  a  town  in  Carmt-  quod  arceant  hojles.    It  is  fuppofed 

^>  at  the  nonth  «f  th«  Anamis,  which  falls  into  artificial  arms  were  of  wood»  and 
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fAejcA  againft  beifts ;  and  tS\kt  Belus,  tbc  fon  ot  *^  whole  fteld  is  a  ihcadow.    tnoft  authors  boU 

INunrod;  was  the  firft  that  waged  *^r:  whence,  thcfe  the  moft  noble  and  regular,  as  n  fliwrTi  bf 

^according  to  C6me»  came  the  appeiiation  Mlwn.  an  infinity  of  inftances  produced  by  fiitbcr  Ystiv 

'T>iodoru8  Siculus takes  Beliis  to  be  the  ikme  witb  oe  and  Mcnetvier.'-'They  are  nrach  dehafed.  rba 

Mars',  whoiirft  trained  foldiers  up  to  battle. '  they  come  to  partake  (Mt  the  Reimi.' 

t5  )  AkMs,  Fi«E,  are  thofe  charged  with  pow-     *  .<?.  AitMSy^cHARGVD*  are  fach  as  rettio  ^ 

/der  and  ball :  fuch  ar«  caf^n-on,  mditani,  and  other  ancient  integrity  and  value,  with  the  addition  i 

ordnance ;  inufkets,  cnrabmes,  pii^ols,  and  even  fome  new  honouraMe  charge  or  bearing,  in  cao^ 

bombs,  granadoes,  caitraffcs,  &c.    In  the  Hill ory  fideration  of  finme  nd>1e  adion.   -     * 
.of  the.H^i^al  Academy  for  liol,  we  haye  an  ao*       4.' Arms,  false,  or  laafiotrLait,  at  tbofe 

count  of  (orae  experiments  made  with  fire-arms  wherein  there  w-  Ibnethiog  contrary  tv  tfcrefe* 

differently  loaded  I  by  M.  CaHini.    Amohg  other  bliibed  rules*  of  heraldry.    As,  when  metal  ii  poi 

things  he  obfenres  that  by  loading  the  piece-  with  on  metal,  or  colour  on.  colour,  &c.    The  lavs  of 

a  haU  which  is  Ibmewhaf  lefs  thaD>the  calibre,  and  arms,  with  the  cognizance  of  oflences  committed 

only  laying  a  little  gunpowder  bdow  the  hsXX  and  therein,  belong,-  'm  Britain,  to  the  earl  marflii 

a"^od  deal  above  it,  it  ^^I -yield  a  vehement  and  college  of  arms. 

jioift,  but  have  no  fenfible  eSk&,  or  impuKe  oti  -tbe  '   ^.  Urms,  fu ll^  or  Ewrit b,  art  fuch  as  rrtala 

J»1U — This  he  takes  to  have  been  the  whole  fecret  ^  their  primtitve  purity,  fattegtity,'  or  vahic;  wiib» 
of  thofe  people  who  pretended  Ho  fell'  th^  tfrt  of   outanv  dtemtionB,  ebsKefnefrtB,  br  thcf  Hkc.—lt 

rendering  one'^  fdf  invulnerable,  'or  ihot-proof.  is  ^  rule,  thatthe  iimpler  and  kft  ditof  tied  the 

-    (6*)  Arms*  of».pARADE>  or  covRTCSYr  were  arms,'  the  morrnoblc  and  ancient  tbey  are.  Fir 

thofe  ufed  in  the  ancient  jufts  and  tournaments ;  this  reaibn  Gartias  Ximenes,  iirft  king  of  Nannr, 

which  were  commonly  unAiod  latacei^  fwor4^  lind  hisHRiccetfibrs  for  fevefial^gts,  bore  only  giiln^ 

.^hhout  edge  or  points  wooden  fwords,  and  even  without  any  %tire  at  aU»    The  arms  of  praKtf 

calies.-        '.  t*  ..  .i.;-v-.    .-.'''-  '<  of  the  blood,- of  all  «youoger -ions,  and  juaior  ff> 

V.  (7.)  Arm$,  vass  Of,  was  a  kind  o£ combat  in  ipilies,  *tre  not*  poire  and  fuU  ;  but  dimpgoifttd 

nfeamong^t^  ancient  cavaliers/  ^1.  <    *>  and  dinuniflied  by  proper  dificuences^- &e. 

"  '(8,}  Arms,^  stano  of,  fighifies  a  mniket,  a  \  6».Arm)  of  allmncc,  are  thofe  which  U> 

bayonet,' a  fii'ord,  belt,  and  carlridge-boK.        ^  lies  or  .private  perfons  join  to  ttot  own,  to  d^ 

>••  (IL)  Arms,  fa  falconry^* denote  the  legs  of  a  note  thff:alltanoes>whici&<^ey*havQ  coiftraded  bf 

hawk,,  from'  the  thigh  to  the  fooU  ^  $ce  Fax,*  marriage.   ;  •   .    r      ■       ;    -  **  1 

.CoifkY.  '        "'1  ii'    -  "  •*  •   7*  Axrts  OF  coMMVUiTV,  arethofeofbiilio^ 

(III.)  Arms,  in  heraldry,  or  Armoriis,  are  ^^  cities^  umverQties,  and  other  bodies  cor- 

ufed- foir  marks  of  dignity  and  honopr,  re^larlv  pMrate.  '.•      >•';-.      ,<    •  -^ 

icdmpofed  of  certain  figures iind.cblours,  given  or  .    9«  Arms  of  conccssion,  or  augmentatioDaf 

authorifed  by  fovereigns^  and  borne-  in  banners;  honour,  are  either  entire  arms,  occliie  oocC'TSor 

Aields,  ooats,  '&e.*  i6r  the  diftm^on  of  ^leribns,  figures,  givea  by  princes,  ^  a  reward  for  faaie  n- 

£smilies,>  and  ftatesc  tand-paffing  by  -defoent  to  traordtnary  fervice. 

pofterity.-^Tbe|r  are  called 'urnij,  in^raprd.they  <   9-  Arm 5  of*  dominion,  are  tboie  wbkb  ta^ 

vo  borne- principally  on  3ie  buckle)-,  cmrois,  ban««  pm>r$,  icings,'  and  ibvereign  ^ates.  bear ;  be£f 

ners^  and  other  apparatus  of  war-  «They  are  aU  aMexed  to  the  tenritoriee  which  tiicy  ^a^ 

fo  called  coatj^o/^rmi^*  toatarm&tfrf  ^.^  becaufe  Thus  the  three  lions'  are  the  arms-of  fsglsAd;  ts 

anciently  •  embroidered  on  fi^  coats,.  .Arc;    See  fleurs  de  lys  thofo-^f  France,  fce«  .*'  * 

HsaALQRY;— rSome;wi]l  have^the  name  to  have  ^  |o»  Aa^vsorxAMiLY/xir  tKATCRNAt  aims 

|>een .  firft  \  oocafioned  by  the  ancient  knight^  are  fuch  as  belong  to  a  particular  fiuniiy»  v^ 

who  in  their  .jijfta  mid*  toiimamems,  bore  cer-  which  no  oth^  pesJGsn  has  a  tight  .to  afiVinie. 

tain.  martES-  <whiGh  ^were*  frequently  their  inif-  ^  ii.  Aii^s  "OF  faritowAOf^)  are  thofe  wbid 

tvefs's  favours)  in^  their  annour>  u  e;  their  hdma  gov^ors  of  provinces,  lorda  oS  mapors,  &c  9c4 

6r«  ihield,  to.  difiingdih  them  fiK>in  each  other*  to  their  familjr  armsiin  tpkeo  of  their  peculiar  &* 

Arms  At  prcfrnt*  follow  the  nature  of  titles,  which  perionty.and  jurifdi^Uon«  . 

bcipg  m^e  horeditarv#  theic^are  alfo  become  fof  •  la..  /Vrms*  of  raCTBHSioN,  are  thofe  of  iVclt 

being  the  fcveial  xparks  for  diftinguilhing  of  hmu  kingdoms  or  territorifs  to -which  a -prince  or  lori 

lies  and  kindreds,  as  names  are  of  perfons  and  in*  has  ixxifkt  claim,  and  which  he<  adds  to  hi»  o^ 

dividoals* K  They  are  diftingujihedoy  vaiiotis*epjii  though  the  kiflgdoms  ft  territories  be  poffdT^^  ^ 

thets,  fgch  as, .     .  ,*  **  .•:     •-'  '«  .  • -.t.  a<foipgn'priftce-.or  *iher  l6ld«    Thus  the  knt> 

f '.J.'  Arms,  assumptive,  are  fuch  as  a  man  has  «f  Eoeland  haxe  quartered  the  arms  of  fnccc 

a  right  to  a0ume  of  hiralclf,  in  >irtue  of  fomc  gal<i  with  tochr  owi>,  ever  iince -the  claim  of  Edward 

)a»t  adion^;  As,  if  a  man  who  if^  no  gentleman  o{  UI.  to  that  kingdcm,  in  )330..     . 

blood,  npr  has  coat. armour,  takes  a.gentieman9  ».i^S«;Arms  :of  successiqii,  are  afliimcd  br 

lord,  or  prinCe,  prifoner,  in  any  law^  w^r  1  be  thofe  wb«  ipiherit  eftat4:8r  m^^vors,  4cc.  bf^,^ 

becomes  entitled  to  bear  the  «fhield  of  tfuch  pri«*'  tiil,  or  donation,  and*  which,  tbey  either  imp^ 

foner,  and  enjcy  i<>  to^him  and*  his  heira* -..The  <M( quarter  with  their  own  arms,    . 

foundation  hereof  is  that  principle  in  military  law,  .^14%*  A«M9rt'#AjLTS9»  .COVFai>»  qpakteeiOi 

that  the  dominion  of' things  takeft  jniawlul  war  &c.    See  Parti,  &c. 
iMiTes  to  the  conqueror.,  v    .    .  -           «   *     .    .     .15.  Arms,  foursuivant.  King  at,  &c.  See 

}  a«  Arms,  canting,  are  thofe  wherein  the  fi-  Povrsuivant,  Kmc^,  &c* 
^res  bear  an  allufion  to  the  name  of  the  family.      •  (IV.)  Arms,  in  law,  are  extended  to  any  tlur| 

Inch  are  thofe  of  the  family  of  Fndoin  Spain^  Hfhich  a  man  takes  in  hia  h40d  ID  hH  wiath,  ^ 
t- '  *  '  ^        **  •-   •  f •  .1  #.'    ^                       ^      ,  ...»»«  i«'«*i.  .     .  *  •'  ^*** 
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aft  at,  orihikc  mother.    By  the  common  law,  productions  of  tpcdtocrity.    The  Art  of  Prefer*, 

it  is  an  (yffence  forpcrfons  to  go  or  ride  armed  with  'ving  Hjalth^  his  bcft  pcTformancc,  was  publimed 

dingerous  weapons;  but  gentlemen  may  wear  in  X744>  and  will  tranfinit  his  name  to  pofteritj 

common  armour,  according  to  their  quality,  Arc.  as  one  of  the  firft  of  Britifh  writers.    In  1746,  fit  • 

3d  Inft.    The  king  may  prohibit  force  of  arms,  Armftrong  was  appointed  one  of  the  phyfictans  to 

ind  punifli  offtfnders  according  to  law ;  and  here-  the  hofpital  for  lame  and  (ick  foldiers  behind 

in  every  fubje^  is  bound  to  be  aiding.  Stat.  7.  Buckingham  houfe.     In  1751,  he  publifhed  his 

Edr. L    Nonefhall  come  with  force  and  arma  poem  on  Bencrolence,  in  folio;  and  in  1753^ 

before  the  king's  jufttccs,  nof  ride  aniied  in  ajffray  «*  Tafte,  an  cpiftle  to  a  young  Critic.    In  1758 

rf  the  peace,  on  pain  to  forfeit  their  armour,  and  appeared,  **  Sketches,  or  EtTays  on  Various  fub- 

:ofuff«  imprifonment,  &c.  a  Ed.  III.  c.  3.    The  jefts,  by  Launcelot  Temple,  Efo  ;  in  two  parts.** 

flp^^rtation  of  arms  and  ammunition  are  prohib;-  In  this  produ^on,  which  poflefles  much  humour 

cd  by  I  Jac.  IT.  c.  8.  and  by  i  W.  and  M.  ftat.  a.  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  which  had  a  rc- 

:.  1.   Proteftant  fubje6ts  may  have  arms  for  their  markably  rapid  fale,  he  is  fuppofkd  to  have  been 

Idcnce.  So  likewife  arms,  &c.  (hipped  after  pro-  aflifted  oy  Mr  Wilkes.     In   1760  he  Was  ap- 

libitJoo,  are  forfeited,  by  29  Geo.  f.  c.  16.  fee  a.  pointed  phyfician  to  the  army  in  Oerrtany,  where» 

inns  of  offence  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefcnt  arc,  m  1761,  he  wrote  a  poem  called  **  Dav,  an  Epif- 

he  fword,  piftol,  mulket,  bayonet,  pike,  &c,  tic  to  John  Wilkes  of  Aylefbury  Efq.^'    In  thtj 

Fhcre  arc  fevcral  afts  of  parliament  for  difarming  poem,  'which  is  not  collected  witn  Tiis  works,  he 

!k*  Highlanders ;  fee  f«Geo.  I.  c.  54-  xrGeo.  I.  wantonly  (lazarded  a  reflexion   on   Churchill, 

.  a6. 19  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  %i  Geo.  If,  c.  34.  »6  Geo.  which  drew  upoq  him  the  ferment-toothed  ven^- 

L  c.  IS.  and  19.  ance  of  that  feverpft  pf  fatiriH^,'  whbfe  embalming 

(V.)  Arms,  in  natural  hiftory,  denote  the  natu-  or  corrofivc  pen  could  deify  or  lampoon  any  man, 

«I  weapons,  or  parts  of  defence,  of  beaftS:  as  according  as  he  acquidcfiJVH]i,  or  diflented  from, 

i«vs,  teeth,  tufks  of  elephants,  beaks  of  birds,  &c.  his  political  prindples.    Ip  1770,  Dr  Armftrong 

•  Arm's  end.  n.f.  A  phrafe  taken  from  box-  publifhed  a  colle^ion  of  »*  Mifcenanies  in  a  vols  ; 

%  in  which  the  weaker  man  may  overcome  the  containing,  i.  The  Art  of  prcfefving  Health,    a. 

troger,  if  he  can  Iceep  him  horn  qlofing.— 5uch  Of  Benevolence,*  an  Epiitle  to  Eumenes.  3.  TaftCf 

one  as  can  keep  him  at  arm*s  eni^  need  never  an  Epifltle  to  a  young  Critic,  X753.'  4.  Imitations 

Jft  for  a  better  companion.   SUney'j  Arcadia*  of  Shakefpearc  aVjd  Spchfer.     5.  The  Umverfal 

•for  my  fake  be  com^rtable,  hold  death  awhile  Almanac,  by  Noureddin  Ali.    6.  The~  Foreed 

^Marm*sendm  Shakejj^eare^    In  the  fame  fenfc  Marria^,  a  tragedy.'    7.  Skctchc5."    In  1771,  he 

3£?d  anrfs  hrtgtb,  publifhed  "  A  Hiort  nimble  through  fome  parts 

ARMSIDE,  a  village  In  Weflmorclaud,  near  Lit-  of  France  and  Italy,  by  Laancelot  Temple ;  and 

t  Langdale,  on  t]ie  borders  of ' Cumberland.  in  ¥ 773,  in  his  own  name,  a  4to  pamphlet,  entitled, 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  M.  D.  an  eminent  phy-  Me^lfal  EJTays  ;  towards  the  conchifion  of  which, 

^i  poet,  and  mifcelUneous  writer,  was  bom  he  accounts  for  his  not  having  fuch  extenfive  prac- 


f  took  his  degree  in  pbyfic,  Feb.  4  '  i73^>  with  ibnlibility.    He  complains  inuch  of  the  behaviour 

Jsch  reputation  ;  and  publifhed  his  thefis,  as  the  6f  fbmc  of  his  ^rtthrcn,  of  the  herd  of  critics,  and 

iiai&  of  Uutuniverfity  require,  jD^^^/)»r«iirffto.  particularly  of 'the  reviewers.    He  died  in  Sept. 

'  i'.'5  he  publifhed  a  little  humorous  fugitive  1779  ;  and  to  the  furprife  of  his  friends,  left  more 

imphlct  in  8vo,  entitled,  **  An'^EflTay  for  abrid-  than  L.  300  faved  out  of  a  very  moderate  lncomc» 

^%  ihc  Study  of  Pbyfic  ;  to  which  is  idded  a  arifing  principally  from  his  half-pay. 

>bl*)jroe  betwixt  Hyge?a,  Mercury,  and  Huto,  '  ARMSWELL,  a  village  in  Dorfctihipc,  a  mile 

•^at^ig  to  the  PNAtce  of  PhyficOis  it  is  managed  from  Plufh:      ' 

r  I  certain  aiuftiibUs  Society:   As  alfo^  an  Eptflld  ARMTRE^,  a  fmall  town  in  Lincolnihire,  near 

t>m  Ulbck  the  PerHan,  to  Jofjiua  Ward  Efo.'*  Horn-CafMe. 

^^  piece  contains  much  dh>llery :  iu  the  cua-  ARMUYDEN,  a  lea  port  town  of  Zealand, 

Jfoe,  he  ha^  caiif  Ht  the  very  fpirit  of  Lucian.    In  in  the  ifland  of  Valcherin,  formerly  very  flourifh- 

T37  he  publifhed  A  Synopns  of  the  Hiftory  and  tog ;  bt^t  n6w  inconfiderable,  the  Ka  having  ftop- 

^  of  the  Venereal  Dtfeafes,  8vo.    TMfr  was  ped  up  the  harbour  with  fand.    The  fait  works 

«n  f^illowed  by  the  Oee^nomf  of  ^ Love;  a  poem  are  its  chief  refource.    It  lies  3  mijes  E.  of  Middle 

■^ch  has  much  merit,  but  it  is  too  ftrongly  tine-  Burg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  Long.  3. 41,  £• 

wM  with  the  licenttoufnefs  of  Ovid.    It  is  faid,  JLat.  51.  31.  N.  ' 

i'Jt  his  maturer  judgm^t  expunged  many  of  the  ARMUZA.    Sec  AaMORA. 

»«'mtnces  of  youthful  fancy,  in  fth  edition  «  n>  (i.)  •  ARMY.  »./  \armh^  Pr.J    i.  A  coIlec« 

rutdand  correded  by  the  author"  in  1768.    It  tion  of  ar^ned  men,  obliged  to  obey  one  man. 

Jppears  by  one  of  the  cafes  on  literary  property,  X,o<-i(^.*^umber  itielf  importetb  not  much  in  ar* 

^  Mr  Millar  paid  50  guineas  for  the  copy-right  wiVj,  where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage.  Ba- 

»"  this  poem,  which  was  intended  as  a  buriefque  etm. — ^The  meaneft  foldier,  that  has  fought  often 

M  fome  didtatic  writers.    It  has  been  obferved  of  in  an  armyy  has  a  truer  knowledge  of  war,  than' 

^  Armftrong,  that  his  works  have  great  inequa*  he  that  has  writ  whole  volumes,  but  nerer  was  in 

l*^.  fome  oif  them  being  pofTefTed  of  every  re-  any  battle.  South,-^ 

J^ifife  of  the  rooft  perfeA  compofition,  while  o-  The  Tufcan  leaders,  and  their  army  fing, 

wen  caa  baldly  be  GQofidcRd  as  (upcrior  to  the  WhicbMi9W*dgrtat  Jl^ieaf  totbewaiu 


Milimull;  in  ih,  6cU.  jiwnrrlfi'' 
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rfflafioiis  of  Africa,  and,  lailly,  Cn  conquering  ways  refpe<5tat>fe,^and  upon  frvera!  occaltbn^  gain-; 
ftf  jTcat  kingdom  oip  Spain.    The  army  which  ed  very  coiifificrablc  advantages  over  the  Roman 
Hinnibal  led  from  Spain  into  Italy  muft  neceflari-  armies.    In  general,  however,  and  when  the  Ro-- 
K,  in  thofc  diflfercnt  wars,  have  been  gradually  man  armies  were  well  commanded,  they  appear* 
formed  to  the  exaift  difcipline  of  a  (landing  army.-  to  have  been  very  much  fuperior.     Many  diifc-* 
rhc  Romans,  in  the  mean  thne,  though  they  had  rent  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  difcipline  of 
K>t  heen  altogether  at  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  the  Roman  armies.      Its  extreme  feverity  was, 
luiing  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any  war  of  perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caufes.   In  the  days  of  their* 
Iffy  ^at  confequence ;  and  their  military  difci-  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared  capable  of 
jfce,  it  is  generally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed,  oppofing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  afidcr 
rbe  Roman  armies  which  Hannibal  encountered  as  burdcnfome,  their  exercifcs  were  negleded  ar 
rTrrbia,  Thrafymenus,  and  Cannse,  were  mi-  unneceflarily  toilfome.    Under  the  Roman  em- 
tii  onpofed  to  a  ftanding  army.    The  circum-  perors  too,  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome,  tliole 
'jBc^i  it  is  probable,  contributed  more  than  any'  particularly  which  guarded  the  German  and  Pan- 
I'fr  to  determine  the  fiate  of  thoft  battles.    The  nonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  maf- 
w  jr?  army  which  Hannibal  left  behind  him  in  ters,  againft  whom  they  ufcd  frequently  to  fct  up^ 
fuii .  (lAd  the  like  fuperiority  over  the  militia  their  own  generals.    In  order  to  render  them  lefa 
i«ch  the  Romans  fent  tooppole  it,  and  in  a  few  formidable,  according  to  fome  authors,  Diocleli-r 
as  under  the  command  of  the  younger  Af-  an,  according  to  others  Conftantinc,   firft  with-, 
mb!,  cxpdled  them  dmoft  entirely  from  that  drew  them  from  the  frontier,  where  they  had  al-* 
wntry^.    I-lannibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.'  ways  before  been  encamped  in  great  bodies,  gc- 
le  Roman  militia^  being  continually  in  the  field,  nerally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and  difpcr- 
mne  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war  a  well-difcipli-  fed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different  pro- 
si  and  well-exerciied  (landing  army  ;  and  the  vincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce  ever 
rcrty  of  Hannibal  grew  every  day  lefs  and  removed,  but  when  it  became  nece(rary  to  repel^ 
Afdrubal  judged  it  neceflfary  to  lead  the  an  invafion.    Small  bodies  of  foldicrs  quartered 
kolc,  or  almoft  the  whole,  of  the  ftanding  army  in  trading  and  manufaduring  towns,  and  fcldom* 
^h  be  commanded  ia  Spain,  to  the  afliftance  removed  from  thof-  quarters,  became  themfelvea- 
\s\i  brother  in  Italy.    In  this  march  he  is  faid  tradefmen,   artificers,   and  manufadtyrersl    The 
brc  been  mifled  by  his  guides  ;  and  in  a  coun-  civil  came  to  predominate  ovh"  the  military  cha- 
f  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprifed  and  at-  n&cr ;  and  the  ftanding  anoies  of  Rome  gradu- 
ded  by  another  (landing  army,,  in  every  refpe^  ally  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  negledted,  anci 
lul  or  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  was  entirely  de-  undifciplincd  militia,  incapable  of  refifting  tlie  at- 
|td.    When  Atdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  tack  of  the  German  and  Scythian  militias,  which 
ipio  found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  weftem  empird.    It 
ferior  to  his  owTl.     He  conquered  and  fubdued  was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of  fome  of  thofe  na- 
01  militia ;  and  in  the  courte  of  the  war,  his  own  tions  to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  empe- 
itia  neceffarily  became  a  well-difciplined  and  rors  were  for  fome  time  able  to  defend  themfelves. 
clIcKercifed  ftanding  army.  That  ftanding  army-  The  fall  of  the  weftem  empire  is  the  third  great 
« 2fren\'ards  carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found-  ^e^»o^ution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  of  which  an- 
<lun^  but  a  militia  to  oppofe  it.  In  order  to  de-  cicnt  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftindt  or  circum- 
id  Carthage  it  became  neceflfary  to  recal  the  ftantial  account.    It  was  brought  about  by  the  ir^- 
^•ng  army  of  Hannibal.     The  difheartcned  reftftible  fuperiority  which  the  militia  of  a  barba-- 
<J  frequently  deCeated  African  militia  joined  it,  reus  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  nation  ;  which 
<1  at  the  battle  of  Zama  compofcd  the  greater  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  fhepherds  has  over  that 
Jt  of  the  troops  of  Hannibal.  The  event  of  that  of  a  nation  of  hulbandmen.  artificers,  and  manu- 
y  determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  republics,  fa^ures.    The  vidories  which  have  been  gained 
(9)  Army,  Standikc,  of  Rome,  Sec,   From  by  militias  have  generally- been  not  over  ftanding 
f  «T>d  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  till  the  fall  armies,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  dif- 
tiie  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  cipline  Inferior  to  themfelves.      Such  were  the 
every  refi)e^  ftanding  armies.    The  ftanding  vi(^lorics  which  the  Greek   militia   gained   over 
of  Macccfon,  although  far  interidr,  made  that  of  the  Perfian  empire ;  and  fuch  too  were 
^^  refiftancc  to  their  arn\s.    In  the  height  of  thofe    which   in   later  times  the    Swifs  militia 
^  K'^ndeur,  it  coft  them  two  great  wars,  and  gained  over  that  of  the  Auftrians  and  Burgundians.' 
^f  irrcat  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little  kingdom ;  The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Sc>'thiari 
^ which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been  nations,    who  eftablifhcd   themfelves    upon  the 
ill  more  dittcult,  hadit  not  been  for  the  cowar-  ruins  of  the  weftem  empire,  continued  for  fome 
cc  of  its  Uft  king.    Tne  militias  of  all  the  civi-  time  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettle- 
f^  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,  of  ments,  as  it  had  been  in  their  original  country. — 
ria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftancc  It  was  a  militia  of  fhcpl^erds  and  hufbandmen» 
[  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome.    The  militias'  which  in  time  of  war  took  the  field  under  the 
■  r«imf  of  the  barbarous  nations  defended  them-  command  of  the  ftme  chieftains  whom  it  was  ac- 
hes much  better.    The  Scythian  or  Tartar  mi-  cuftomed  to  obey  in  peace.    It  was  therefore  to- 
sa,  which  Mtthridaftes  drew  from  the  countries  lerabljf  well  exercifcd,   and  tolerably  well  difci- 
Mlh  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were  the  plinccf.    As  arts  and  induftry  advanced,  however,. 
oft  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  the  authority  of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed, 
•  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war.— r  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  Icfs  time  to 
be  Pasthiao  and-  German  -tiulitiat  too  .were  2d*  fpnc  far  military  cxerdfes.     Both  thr  difcipline 

and 
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^ai,  the  exerdfe  of  the  feudal  tnifitiai  tberefpre.  greateft  intereft  in  the  foppoit  of  the  civi  ath^ 

vent  to  ruin,  and  ftanding  armies  were  gradually  rity,  becaufe  they  have  tbemfelvet  the  ptsA 

Introduced  to  fupply  the  place  of  it«    When  the  (hare  of  that  authority ;  a  fianding  army  cio  k- 

expedient  of  a  ftanding  army,  had  once  been  a-  ver  be  dangerous  to  kberty :  on  the  cooiniyt  s 

4opted  by  one  civilized  nation,  it  became  necefla-  may  in  fome  cafes  be  fiivourable  to  liboty.  TU 

ry  that  all  ita  neighbours  ihould  follow  the  ex«  fecurity  which  it  gives  to  the  fovereigo  rodei 

ample.  Thej  foon  found  that  their  i^ety  depend-  unneceflary  that  troublefomc  jealoufy^y  wiiid  r. 

cd  upon  their  doing  fo*  and  that  their  own  militia  fo^ie  modem  republics  feems  to  watch  o?cr  u 

was  altogether  incapable  of  refilling  the  attack  of  minuted  adions,  and  to  be  at  aU  times  rudy^ 

£ich  an  army.  difturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen.    Wbct  ibt 

(lo.)  Army,  standing,  superior  to  a  mi-  lecuWty  of  .the  magiftrate,  though  fuppoiteti  b; 

xiTiA.    The  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  anny,  though  the  pxincipal  people  of  the  country,  is  ca^istpa* 

they  may  never  have  feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  fre-  cd  by  every  popular  dilcontent ;  where  a  hd 

quently  j^peared  to  poftefs  all  the  courage  of  ve-  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about,  in  a  tnr 

teran  troqps,  and  the  very  moment  that  they  took  hours,  a  great  revolution ;  the  whok  authniu  d 

the  field,  to  have  been  fit  to  face  the  hardieft  and  government  muft  be  employed  to  fupprcL  lod 

moft  experienced  veterans.    In  a  long  peace,  the  punilh  every  complaint  againft  it.  To  a  foverd^ 

generals  perhaps  may  fometimes  forget  their  (kill;  on  the  contrary,  who  feels  htmfdf  fupported, tmt 

but  where  a  well  regulated  ftanding  array  has  been  only  by  the  natural  ariftocracy  of  the  ooa.^tii| 

kept  up,  the  foldiers  feem  never  to  forget  their  but  by  a  well  regulated  ftanding  anny,  the  ruH 

valour.    When  a  civilized  nation  depcndit  for  its  the  moft  groundlcfs,  and  the  moft  lioemicut » 

defence  upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  cxpofed  monftrances,  can  give  little  diftuibanoe.   He  a^ 

to  be  conquered  by  any  barbarous  nation  which  (afely  pardon  or  negled  them,  and  hb  cosli-tCl 

happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood*    The  fre-  nefs  of  his  own  fuperiority  naturally  di^poici  )m^ 

quent  conquefts  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  to  do  fo.     That  degree  of   liberty  which  A 

Afia,  by  the  Tartars,  fufticiently  demonftrates  proaches  to  licentioufnefs  can  be  tolarated  cdIti 

the  natural  fupenority  which  the  militia  of  a  bar-  countries  where  the  fovereign  is  fecured  by  a 

barous  has  over  tl^at  of  a  civilized  nation.     A  regulated  ftanding  army.    It  is  in  fuch  coui 

VrdI  regulated  ftanding  army  is  fuperior  to  every  only,  that  the  public  iamy  does  not  require, 

militia.    Such  an  anny,  as  it  can  beft  be  main-  the  fovereign  ihould  be  tnifted  with  any  " 

tained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo  it  onary  power,  for  fupprefttng  eren  the  i 

can  alone  defenid  fuch  a  nation  againft  the  invafi-  wantonnefs  of  this  licentious  liberty. . 
on  of  a  poor  and  oarbarous  neighbour.    It  is  on*       Arm,  yard.    See  Yard  arm. 

a  by  ihcanq  of  a  ftanding  army,  therefore,  that        Army  lands,  in  geography,  fundry  di: 

e  civilization  of  any  country  can  be  perpetua-  in  the  United  St«ti;s  of  America,  Iving  on  tk 

ted,  or  even  preferved  for  any  confiderable  time,  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  weft  ward  of  Pmif 

As  it  is  only  oy  means  of  a  well  regulated  ftand-  nia,  lituated  between  80°  and  gt^  Long.  W. 

ing  army,  that  a  civilized  country,  can  be  4efend-  37°  and  41^  Lat.  N. 
cd,  fo  it  is  only  by  means  of  it,  that  a  barbarous        ARNA,  or  ArnIi  a  fea  pott  of  Androi. 

country  can  be  fuddenly  and  tolerably  civilized*  Anoros,  No  I.  $  3. 
A  ftanding  armv  eftabUflies,  with  an  irrciiftible        ARNABOS,  in  the  materia  noedica,  xa 

ibrce,  the  Taw  of  the  fovereign  through  the  remo^  tic  drug,  defcribed  by  Paulas  J£gineta,  and  ^ 

teft  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  maintains  fome  Gpeek  phyfidafls^  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  ij 

degree  of  regular  government  in  countries  which  ivith  the  zarnab  of  Aviceuna,  the  CAftrisu 

could  not  otherwise  admit  of  any.    Whoever  ex-  (he  more  ancient  Greek  writers.     71ti»  v'^ 

amines  with  attention,  the  improvements  which  drug  much  uied  as  an  aromatic  and  cordial* 

Peter  the  Great  introduced  into  the  Ruffian  em-  allowed  in  many  caies  to  be  a  good  fabtlituti: 

pire,  will  find,  that  they  almoft  all  refolve  them-  cinnamon.    It  was  the  young  ftioots  o(  the 

felves  Into  the  eftablifhment  of  a  well  regulated  bcb  tree. 

ftanding  army.    It  is  the  inftrument  which  exe*        ARNALDIA,  or  Arkoi.dia,  in  i^vfic,  a 

cutes  and  maintains  all  hia  other  regulations.—,  malignant  kind  of  diieafe,  fi-cquent  fonncftr 

That  degree  of  order  and  internal  i>eace,  which  England;  the  moft  diftinguifhing  fymptomtrhc 

that  empire  has  ever  fince  enjoyed,  ia  altogether  of  was  a  falling  oft'  of  the  hair.  .  Authors jtf 

«wirig  to  the  influence  of  that  army.  much  at  a  lots  for  the  nature  of  this  diiVnl 

(11.)  Army,  standing,  usfavoukablb  to  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  our ct^ 

iiBERTY,  but  soMEtiMES  FRIENDLY  TO  IT.—  try.    From  the  defcription  given  of  it  id  aa^^ 

Men  of  republican  principles  are  jealous  of  a  ent  chronicle,  Mollerua.<£iic)udes  it  to  have  It^ 

ftanding  army  as  dlangerous  to  liberty.  It  certain-  a  fpecies  of  the  venereal  Sfeafe^  ai  that  Mt:^ 

ly  is  fo,  wherever  the  intereft  of  the  general  o£-  appeared  io  thofe  days  in  this  countxy. 
cers  are  hot  nccelTarily  conneded  with  the  fup*       ARKALI^  \^illiam,  a  noted  poUtica)  «nUr  8 

port  of  the  con^litution  of  tlie  ftate.    The  (kand-  defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpde,  was  chp^f 

ing  army  of  Caefar  deftroyed  the  Roman  repub-  attorney's  derk  j   but  bang   recoflunewW  *^ 

lie ;  the'  ftanding  army  of  Cf-omwell  turned  the  Walpole,  he  employed  him  tor  a  co«rftof  jc;^ 

long  parliament  out  0/  doors.    But  where  the  fo-  in  writing  the  Free  SrHottf  add  other  pap0^  ' 

vereign  is  himfclf  the  general,  and  the  principal  defence  of  his  admtmitratioii.    By  the  rep^ 

nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Country  the  chief  offi-  the/ecret  conunittee,  he  appears  to  hate  rtcr* 

cers  ot  the  army;  where  the  military  force- it  lA  the  fpace  <f  four  years>  no>6  a  fito 

placed  under  the  command  of  thofi:  who  have  the  L.  xe^7 : 6 : 1  out  «  the  trcafury  far  ha 
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tings!  but  rpending  his  monej  as  faft  as  it  came,  him  too  far  in  his  refearchcs :  he  cndtavomi  ta 

aod  hit  fuppUes  ftopping  on  Sir  Robert's  refigna-  difcover  future  events  by  aftrology,  imagining  this 

tion,  he  dial  broken  hearted  and  in  debt,  in  the  fcience  to  be  infallible  ;  and  upon  this  foundation 

s6th  year  of  his  age.  His  invention  way  to  quicki  h^  publifhed  a  prediction,  that  the  world  would 

that  his  employer  ufed  to  &y,  no  man  in  England  coixte  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  the  r4th  century  f 


hris,  and  a  do&or  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  borft  in  and  his  friends  feariifg  he  might  be  arretted,  per- 

l6n.   He  puHilhed,  jn  1643,  ^  treatlfe  onfre-  fufaded  him  to  retire  from  that  city.  Ifpon  hia  leaV- 

-mta  Commwuen,  which  highly  4ifpleafcd  the  Je-  in|  France,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  wasre-» 

iiiu ;.  and  the  difputes  upon  gr^^^*  which  broke  ceived  by  Frederick  king  of  \rragon  with  the  great- 

nt  about  this  time  hi  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  a;id  eft  marks  of  kindnefs  andeftcem.  Some  time  after- 

fl  rhich  he  took  a  zealous  part  with  the  Janfen-  wards,  this  prince  fent  hTm  to'  France,  to  attend 

!b,  helped  to  increafe  the  animofity,.    But  no-  Pope  Clement  in  an  illncfe  ;  and  he  was  Ihipwreck-* 

^f  raifod  fo  great  a  claitionr  againft  him,  as  the  ed  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  about  the  year  13 13.  The 

90  letters  he  .wrote«on  Abfohtion ;  in  the  fecond  works  of  AmauJ,  with  his  life  prefited,  were 

f  which  the  faculty  of  divinity  found,  two  pro*  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Lyon»,  in  1510— 

ofitions  which  they  condemned,  and  M.  Amaud  and  at  Bafil  in  1585,  with  the  notei^of  Nicholaai 

IS  txpcllcd  the  fociety.    Upcn  this  he  retired  y  Tolenw. 

id  during  a  retreat  which  lafted  near  %$  years/       ARNAUT  laros.    See  Albania,  No.  2. 
I  compofed  that  great  variety  of  works  whi<.h       Aunau'ts,   cavalry  bclonginjf  to   tht  Gi'and 

vrxtant,  on  grammar,  geometry,  logic,  itcta*-  Seigrfior. 

jyfic$,  and  theolo^.     In  16/9,  he  witl.diew       ARnAY-LE.'DUC,  a'towTiof  France,  in  the? 

oiD  France,  Kvcd  m  obfcurity  in  the  NcLfcr-  depai-tmentof  Cote  d' Or,  which  carries" on  a  pi'et- 

udv  and  died  in  1694.    His  heart,  at  his  own  ty  good  trade.    It  is  feated  in  a  valley  near  the  ri- 

queft,  was  feht  to  be  dcpofited  iiV  the  Port  Ro^-*  ver  Arroubc,  %$  miles  N.  W.  of  Baune.    Long.  4. 

.  Amaud  had  a  remaikable  ftrength  of  genius,  16.  E.  Lat.  47.  7.  N. 

fxaarff  and  command  of  his  pen ;  nor  did  thcfc       ARNCLIFF,  two  v'Jiages  ot  Yorkshire,  viz^- 

wy,  even  to  the  laft  year  of  his  life.    Mr  Ffeyle  r.  in  the  N.  Riding,  near  Wharton-Caftle  :  a.  ia 

fs,  that  he  waff  a  inan  very  fitnplc  ib  his  man-  the  \Y.  Riding,  on  a  river,  E.  of  Pcnnygent  hill, 
n;  and,  that  unlcis  any  one  propofed  fom'6       ARNCOT,  affmall  town  itt  OdbrdSiire,  near 

jefdon  to  him,  or  defired  fome  infonBation,  he  Amerfden  and  BiccAer. 

dnolhxng  that  might  niake  one  take  him  for  a  .  ARNDAL,  a  fmall  towli,  but  a:  large  landing 

tt  of  great  abilities ;  but,  when  he  fct  himfdf  ^ce  of  Chriftianland,  in  Nor^way,  feated  on  a 

giyc  an  anfwer  to  fuch  as  propofed  a  point  of  rock  in  the  midifle  of  the  river  Nld.    It  has  feve- 

Wang,  be  feemtd  as  it  were  transformed  into  a- >  hX  iron  mines  near  it.' 

ttcrmaa:  he  would  th^n  deliver  a  multitude       ARNDX?  Jfohn,  a*  fkmoils  PixDtcftant  divine 

fine  things  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  had  a  6f  Germany,  bom  at  Ballenftfad,  in  tbe  diichy  of 

itcslartsSent  at  making  himfelf  inteMigible  to  Anhalt,  in"  1555.*    At  flrft  he  applied  to  the  ftudy 

ilat  of  not  tlie  p-caten  penetration'.  of  phyllc ;  but  JFallIng  into  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  he 

(:.)  AnNAUD,  d*Andilly,  Robert,  dder  bro-  made  a  vow  to  change  hia  profcffion  for  that  of' 

Tof  Anthony,  (No  i.)  was  bonv  in  1588 ;  and,  divini^,  if  he  (hquld  bfc  leftofcd  to  he^th  ;  which 

mg  introduced  young  at  courty  was  employed  he  accordingly  did  upon  his  recovery.    He  wa? 

ir^my  cbnfideraDle  offices,  all  which  he  ctifchar-  minifter  firft  at  Quediinburg'  and  th^n  at  Bninf" 

d  with  great  integrity  and  reputation.    In*  1644  wick.    He  met  with  great  oppofition  in  this  lalt 


works  of  piety  and  devotion  |  and  enriched  the  he  was  obliged  ta  lea'^  Bmnfwiclc,  and  retire  to 

cnch  iacguage  with   many  excellent  tranfla*-  Ifleb,  where  he  was  minifter  for  3  years.   In  1611^ 

HI  of  diilerent  writers,  as  well  as  v^th  religiotls  George^Doke  of  Lunenburg,  who  had  a  high  opi- 

(spofiuoiis  of  his- own.    He  died  in  1674,  and  nioh  of  his  integrity  and  Siriflity,  ga%'e  him  the 

I  works  are  printed  in  t  vols,  fblio.  church  of  Zell,  and  appoiate%!t  liim  luperintendant 

bo  Arnaitd;  d^;  MEYiVfiiLH,  or  Me  ITS  01 1,*  ofal^the  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg; 

poet  of  Provence,  who  lived  at  the  beginning,  which  office  he  difcharged-  for  1 1  yeanr,  and  died 

the  13th  century.    He  wrote  a  book  mtitled  in  1621.    It  is  reported  that  he  foretold  his  death, 
'^ntcajientu  ie  fa  tomttjfey  and  a  colTciftion  oP  and  fiid  to  his  wife,  u^on  his  i*etam-home  after  bis 

tSA  and  fonnct3.    He  ditd  in  1120.    Petrarch  la(t  fermbn,  that  he  had  now  preacHed  his  funeral 

ftaiois  him  in  his  Triumph  of  Love.  fermon.    He  wrote  hi  High  Dutch,  A  treatife  oft 

W"'  AsMAt;t>»  DS  ViLtANovA,  a  famous  pHy-  true  Chrifaahiiy,  which  has  ^en  tra&fiated  inta 

un,  who  Kvcd  about  the  end  of  the  i^th  and  feveral  languages; 

ptnnmg  of  the  r4tb  century.    He  ftudicd  at  Pa-  ARNt,  Dr  Thomas  Auguftinc,  diftinguifhed 

a&d  Mootpdier/and  travelled  through  Italy  atid  by  his  iknll  in  mudc,  wa^  the  £bn  of  iKfr  Anie,  an 

^.    He  was  viMl  acquainted  with  languages,  Qpholfterer  in-  CoveBt  Garden,  whom  Addiibn  is 

d  particularly  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  A-  fuppofcd'  to  have  cKaraiflcrifcd  fti  No.  155  and  No. 

t^ic.    He  was  at  great  painsto  gratify  his  ardent  160  of  The  Tatler ;  and  brother  of  Mrs  Cibber 

fife  after  knowledge :  but  thift  pal&<A  c&«ii«d'  tlie  player,    ik  WM  early  devTTttod  to  mafic,  and 

VouILpAaxlL  Yyy 
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Ibon  became  eminent  in  his  profeffion.  In  July  6,  in  a  proper  (btl  and  fituation,  (jprtad  vcrp'fxriv 

1759,  he  had  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  mufic  con-  der  the  furface,  and  put  out  many  entire  uj 

fcrred  on  him  at  Oxford.     His  compofitions  are  leaves,  from  between  which  the  flower  ftci3»  i. 

liniverfally  applauded^  and  he  was  alfo  particular-  rife,  which  grow  about  a  foot  and  an  half  !it;b, 

ly  fkillful  in  inftruding  vocal  performers.   He  died  The  top  is  terminated  by  a  finglc  yellow  flo«-T, 

March  5,  1778,  having  written  the  following  o-  compofed  of  many  florets, like  thofc  of  the  (b- a- 

peras:  jirtaxerxes^  in  1761;  The  Guardian  out'  lion.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  wh*^  " 

qvittrdy  1^64,  and  Tfjf  Rofe^  in  1778.  are  covered  with  down.    This  plant  delights ir  1 

ARNEBERG,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  felted  moift  (hady  fituation,  and  may  be  propagatru  •« 

on  the  Elbe,- between  Angermund  and  Werhen,  parting  the  roots,  in  autumn  when  the  t^:lki  be- J 

3  miles  diilant  from  each.    It  was  taken  from  the  gin  to  decay  ;  or  by  the  feeds  fown  in  ^utui-n 

Swedes  in  1631^  and  is  now  ftibjcdt  to  Prufiia.  foon  after  they  arc  fipe,  for  thofe  fown  in  fpnr^ 

ARNEDO,  a  town  in  S.  Anaerica,  ii>  Peru,  with  often  fail.    It  has  an  acrid  bittcf  taile,  aud  wbtn 

a  good  harbour,  %$  miles  N.  of  Lima.  bruifcd,  emits  a  pimgcnt  odour,  whicft  ckt'! 

ARNEFONT,  a  village  of  Angus-lhire,  in  the  fneezing.    On  this  account  the  country  ptojjf 

pariih  of  Glammifi,.  which  has  about  80  inUabi-  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  ufe  it  as  fniiif,  i'^H 

tants.  fmoke  it  like  tobacco.  It  was  formerly  TtpKir:r4 

ARNEHEIM.    See  A*tj  h ei m.  as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  againft  cftuflcr/.  .4 

ARNESBY^  a  village  in  Leicefterihire,  near  fufTufions  of  blood,  from  i all's,  bruifes, or  the '.^c; 

Sleafby.  and  it  v»'as  then  alto  mentioned  as  a  «i^tvV3 

ARNBSIDE^  a  village  in  Lancafhire,  on  the  jaundice,  gout,  nephiitis,  &c.  but  in  ihc-eACr 

borders  of  Ciimberland.  .  tions  it  is  now  vcr^'  little,  if  at  all,  emi'loy..^  Of 

A&NESiDE-FEWER,  a  village  in  Lancafhire,  on  late  it  has  been  pnnoipally  recommended  b  :^. 

the  borders  of  Weftmoreland.  lytic  aifofHons,  and  in  cafes  where  a  lofe  or  tn>] 

ARNGASK,  a  parifti  of  Scotland,  (ituated  in,  nution  of  fenfc  arifes  from  an  affe^on  (k  ))» 

or  rather  comprehending  a  part  of,  3  different  nerves,  as  in  inftanccs  of  amaurofis.    In  thcrl 


counties,  which  nwet  in  k,  viz.  Fifefliire  on  the  E.  has  chiefly  been  emploved  under  the  fortr.  -laj 
Perthftiire  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  and  Kinrofs-ftiire  fiifion.  From  a  dram  to  tialf  an  ounce  of  the  ?»  k1 
on  the  S.    It  contained  in  1790,  by  Mr  Lang's    has  been  direfted  to  be  infufed  in  a  pint  of  i*^ 


/eporttoSir  John  Sinclair,  113  houfes  and  554  ing  water,  and  taken  in  different  doies  x  l: 

ihhabitants,  which  is  183  fewer  than  it  contained  courfe  of  the  day :  fometimes  it  produce? .  'J 

in  1755.    The  foil  is  various,  and  the  climate  fa-  ing,  fometimes  fweating,  fometimes  dluicf^V 

lUbrious.  frequently  its  ufe  is  attended  with  no  k^i^ 

ARNGILL,  a  village  in  Weftmoreland,  on  the  peration,  unlefs  it  can  be  confidered  zi  fucK  t 

Lune.  m  ibme  cafes  of  paralyik,  the  cure  is  fe^i  U' 

ARNHAL?,  a  fmall  town  in  WarwMcklhirc.  preceded  by  a  peculiar  prickling,  and  by  ihv-Mt 

ARNHALL,  a  diftrid:  of  Mcarns-fhire,  in  the  pains  in  tlie  afedcd  parts.    Jt  has  alfo  b«r 

parifh  of  Fettercaim.  late  reprefented  as  a  very  powerful  antifpaflroibci 

.    ARNHEIMJ  or  Arneheim,   a  town  of  the  and  to  have  been  fuccelsf ally  employed  in  tVv^ 

United  Provinces,  in  Gueldcrland,  capital  of  Ve-  particularly  tliofe  of  the  intermittent  kind, 

luive,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  8  miles  N.  of  Nimc-  cafes  of  gangrene.    In  thofe  difeafes  it  t 

gucn,  and  31  E.  by  S  of  Utrecht.     It  is  adorned  faid  to  prove  as  efficacious  as  the  Peruvix:!'  % 

with  fcverij  fine  churches,  particularly  that  of  the  form  ofa  pretty  ftrong  deco<5tion  takai  i 

St  Walburg  and  of  St  Eufebius ;  which  laft  has  a  dofcs  frequently  repeated,  or  in  that  of  ^ 

very  high  tower.    The  town  has  five  gates,  and  tuary  with  honey.    Its  real  influence  how t\i' 3 

feveral  fine  ramparts,  part  of  which  are  w.^flud  remains  to  be  determined  by  future  ubfcrn;'- ''". 

by  the  Rhine,  and  the  other  partn  have  wide  aud  but  it  is  one  of  thofe  aftivc  fabftanccs  from  v. 

deep  ditches  before  them.    Thei^  is  a  canal  be-  fomctliijig  may  be  expedted. 
tween  this  place  and  Nimcgaen,  made  at  the. ex-        2.  Arnica  scohpioides,   with  Ci^cd 

pence  of  both  towns,  on  which  boats  pafs  back-  growing  alteniatcly,  is  a  native.of  Bohcm 

wardci  and  forwards  to  carry  on  a  trade  between  Siberia.    The  roots  of  this  fort  are  much  jc^'* 

them.    The  air  is  very  healtlifuK    Long.  5.  $$.  E,  and  divided  into  many   irregular  flefliy  0' 

Lat.  52,  o.  N.  which  are  varioufly  contorted  ;  from  whence' 

ARNIIUSEN,  a  fmall  town  of  Pomcrania  near  fuperftitious  perfons  have  imagined  thuthcy^v* 

the  Ri?ca,  4  leagues  from  Colbcrg  and  the  Baltic,  expel  the  poifon  of  fcorpions,  and  cure  tbtM'  :  -'- 

ARISJI.    See  Arna.  made  by  the  fting  of  that  animal.    This  ipV' 

ARNICA,  LEOPARDS  BANE,  in  botany,  a  ge-  is  propagated  like  the  other.   Both  are>  err  h^" 

rtusoftbepiolygamiafuperflua,  order,  belongin/;  to  and  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  Ur*^ 

the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  from  w*kfds. 

methtKl  .ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Covipofi-        ARNIFORD,  loch,  a  harbour  of  Scot Ir^  ' 

taSfcoides.     'tht  receptacle  is  naked;  the  pap-  the  pariih  of  Duimifti,  in  the  Iflc  of  Skr. 
jius  13  ttmple ;  and  the  filaments  are  five,  without        ARNIS,  an  ifiaiid  of  Slefwick. 
;intUerae.   There  are  7  fpecies  all  natives,  of  Ethio-        AKNISJEUS,  Hcnningus,  a  philofop^eT -•" 

pia,  except  the  two  following  :  phyfician  of  great  reputation,  about  the  b<w 

I.  Arnica  Montana,  with  oval  leaves,  grows  of  the  17th  century.    He  was  bom  at  H.i!biT* 

rtaturally  on  the  Alps,  and  alfo  upon  many  of  the  in  Germany,  and  was  profcflbr  of  phyh^  -  ' 

high  mountains  in  Germany,  and  other  cold  parts  univerfity  ot  Helmftad.    The  moft  re^u»U^ 

ot  Erope.     The  roots  of  this  Ipccies,  when  pliUited  his  works  arc,  i.  De  autboritau ^riaafufs  r  ; 
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hmfmHitr  inviolabilu  in  (which  he  maintains  that 
fhf  authoniy  of  princes  ought  not  to  be  violated  ; 
1.  D»  jure  majifiatis  lihri  tres^  and  RefteSiones  po^ 
l.x\.t  'ill  printed  at  Francfort,  in  i6iOy  i6ii»  and 
1^15.  He  was  invited  to  Denmark^  and  was  made 
c  ui.fellor  and  phyfician  to  the  king.  He  travelled 
jfi^u  France  and  £n»land,  and  died  in  Noveniber 
I'*;?.  He  wrote  alfo  feveral  philofophicaly  mcdi- 
tira',  and  political  treatifes. 
ARNISTON,  the  feat  and  property  of  Robert 
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aifo  a  piece  iniitlcdDe  r.,ttoriciein/fituihne;  which 
is  not  extant. 

ARNODl»  in  antiquity,  [from  «(*^,  a  Iamb» 
which  was  their  ufual  reward,  and  *•)«,  fong» 
or  tinging,]  the  rhapsooi,  or  public  fingers  in 
Greece. 

(I.  I.)  ARNOLD,  a  native  of  Brefcia,  in  Italy, 
diilinguifhcd  himfelf  by  being  the  founder  of  a 
fcct  vkhich  cppofcd  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Komifh  clergy.    He  went  into  France,  where  he 
DunJu,  Efq.  Lord  Advocate,  is  fitunted  10  miles    ftudied  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Abehrd.    XJp^ 
f.S.  E.irom  Edinburgh,  in  the  panfti  of  Temple    on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  put  on  the  habit  era 
Ind  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  near  the  £.  banks  of    monk,  and  opened  his  inve^ives  in  the  ftreets  of 

Brefcia.    The  people  crowded  round  him.    He 

told  them  he  was  fcnt  to  reform  abufes,  to  puK 

down  the  proud  and  to  exalt  the  humble.  He  then 

pointed  out  his  declamation  againft  the  bifli0p8» 

!i!l  »f  Horence,  near  a  village  called  S.  Maria  d^l-    ftgainft  the  clergy,  againft  the  monks,  and  finsdly 

j  Gratify  on  the  borders  of  Rom.igna,  15  miles     againft  the  Roman  pontiff  himfelf ;  to  the  laity 

..L a  _f  ^L-  r c^'L.    ...-1 __j  .L_-     ^j^ly  j^g  ^,^g  indulgent.     "  Churchmen,  faid  he, 

\*  ho  hold  ht'Tv^.'s,  biihops  who  havt  domains, 
and  monks  thai  have  pofieffions,  will  all  be  damn- 
ed." His  hearers  ihouted  approbation.  «*  Thefc 
things,  continued  he,  lielong  to  the  prince ; 
he  may  give  them  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  he 
mull  give  them  to  the  laity.  It  is  on  their 
tithe;;,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  that  thofc  fons  of  God  muft  live :  they 
muft  l>e  inigal,  continent,  and  mortified."— 
The  church  ot  Brelcia  was  foon  thpown  into  the 
greats  ft  confiifion,  and  tfie  people,  already  preju- 
ilictd  agaiiift  th«ir  minifters,  threatened  to  over- 
turn their  altars.  The  lacred  writings  he  urged 
in  fupport  of  his  afl'ertions,  and  from  them  he  de- 
nounced the  vengeance  of  Heaven  againft  the  vio- 
kuors  of  the  law.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more 
f'ime defirous  of  embracing  it.  For  this  pur-  g*larinj?ly  offenlivc  than  the  oftintatious  parade  of 
^1:  he  applied  to  the  biOiops  to  be  admitted  into  the  biihops  and  great  abbots,  and  the  foft  and  li- 
*r  church.  But  they  had  Ibme  dittrufl  <rf  him,  centiousiivts  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  A  grand 
'»J  htfore  they  would  admit  him,  infiftedon  fomc  council  was  held  at  Ron>e,  in  ji.^9  ;  Arnold  was 
''H'fs  of  his  fincerity.  In  comr»iiiince  with  this  cited  to  npprnr  before  it*  His  accufers  were  the 
«Trir.d,  he  wrote  againft  the  Gentries ;  v/herein     bilhop  of  Brefcia,  and  many  others,  whom  he  had 

ridiculed  and  infulted.  From  fuch  judges  he  could 
not  look  for  much  indulgence.  He  \Ka&  found 
guilty,  and  fen te need  to  perpetual  filence  Upon 
this  he  left  Italy,  crofted  the  Alps,  and  found  a 
refuge  in  Zurich.  Though  Arnold  had  quitted 
Italy,  yet  had  his  opinions  taken  deep  root,  and 
Rome  itfelf  was  infeded  by  them.  Irritated  by 
the  condu^-  of  their  mafter  Innocent  II.  the  Ro- 
man people  alTembled  in  the  Capitol.  It  waspro- 
pofed  that  the  power  of  the  pontilf,  which  they 
^il.  and  ftveral  other  important  points,  are  high-  called  exorbitant,  ftiould  be  retrained  :  this  wat 
)  pernicious.  St  Jerom,  in  hisepiftle  to  Paulinus,  carried:  wiien  fuddenly,  tnfpired  as  it  were  by 
f  of  opinion  that  his  ftyle  is  w»e(|ual  and  too  dif-  the  genius  of  the  place,  they  moved  that  the  fe- 
We«and  that  his  book  is  written  without  metfeod ;  nate,  which  for  years  had  been  uboliftied,  ftiould 
at  Dr  Cave  thinks  this  judgment  too  fevere,  and  be  reftored.  Tlic  propofition  was  received  with 
hat  Amobius  wants  neither  elegance  nor  order  in  tlie  loudeft  acclamations.  Innocent  in  vain  oppo- 
•wonipofition.  Voftius  ftyles  him  t/jr  Varro  of  fed  the  bold  defign ;  there  was  a  magic  in  it  which 
'^  f'l'fiafiUai  qvriteru  Du  Pin  obfcrves,  that  fpread  irrefiftibly,  and  for  a  moment  feemed  to 
'  nork  is  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  pro-  roufe  the  fallen  fpirit  of  the  nation.  The  pope 
i'Vv»r  of  rhetoric :  the  turn  of  his  fentiments  is    viewed  with  horror  the  rcverfe  of  fortune  which 

threatened  the  tiara ;  to  be  ftiom  of  his  nr'ighty 
power,  and  to  become  the  mere  ftiepherd  of  the 
Chriftian  people,  was  a  thought  too  affliding; 
he  fell  fick  and  died.  Under  bis  fucceflbrs  Cckf- 
tine  and  Lucius,  whofe  reigns  were  but  of  a  few 
monthsi  the  .Romans  puriucd  their  darling  o^lievt.' 

Yyy  1  'ihcy 
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!i.)  ARNO,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  Italy,  in 
Tufiany,  which  it  divides,  and  in  it*  couife  \va(he9 
F^Trnce  and  Pifa;  rifing  in  the  Appcnnines,  to  the 


0  (/le  weft  of  the  fources  of  the  'I'iber ;  and  then 
arr.iiiv:  fouthward  towards  Arretium,  it  is  there 
lilt  Wed  hy  the  lakes  of  the  Clanis ;  af^er  which 

1  rjiu  weltward,  dividing  Florence  into  two  parts, 
ad  at  length  waftiiug  PSfa,  falls  8  miles  bdow  it 
.♦o  the  1  ufcan  Sea. 

(1.)  Arno,  a  pleafant  valley  of  Italy,  through 
•bich  the  Arno  (No.  i.)  runs,  and  which  abounds 
I  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Part  of  it  is  thoujrht  to  have 
•tn  formcHy  a  lake,  before  the  Arno  made  its 
*' t^'c  through  the  rock  at  Rignano.    The  bone^ 

I  •  phants  are  found  in  digging:,  through  its  ftra- 
u  V  .'-.ich  are  very  regular. 

ARXOBIUS,-  profertor  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in 
•arr.icia,  towards  the  end  of  the  ^d  century. 
•^?'';bred  up  a  Pagan,  he  at  firft  oppofed  Chrif- 
Ji.::v :  but  in  confequence  of  certain  dreams,  he 


e  Muttfd  the  abfurdities  of  their  religioH,  and 
'k  i!cd  thrir  falfe  gotls.  in  this  treatife  he  has 
-ployed  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  difplay* 
^  ;:rcat  learning  ;  but  from  an  impatience  to  be 
'l^'.ittcd  into  the  body  of  the  faithful,  he  is  thought 
0  h  've  -been  in  too  g^cat  a  hurry  in  compoung 
'<^^^rk,  and  nc>t  having  eicaA  knowledge  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  ht  publilhcd  fomc  very  dangerous 
Ton.  Mr  Daylc  remarks,  that  his  notions  about 
U  oripnal  of  the  foul,  and  the  caufe  of  natural 


\  oratorical ;  but  his  ftyle  is  a  little  African, 
'Oprcflions  being  harih  and  melcgazit.  We  have 
5v:-2i  editions  of  his  work  againft  the  Gentiles ; 
'"<  puhUihed  at  Rome  in  1542,  others  at  Bafil, 
V  *,  and  Antwerp ;  and  one  at  Hamburg  in  16 10, 
*• '  Lo:c6  by  Gerhard  £lmcnborftius. .  lie  vsrote 
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Thqr  waited  on  the  Utter,  and,  in  an  unperiouc  pelled  the  d^xms  to  fwtar  obedknoe  to  the  wr 

tone,  demanded  the  reftitiition  of  all  the  honours  fovvmment.     Moderate  men  were  flnickri  a 

•nd  ciyil  lights  which  had  been  usurped  from  the  thefe  exce Jes,  but  it  was  in  vaip  to  oppose  tbe 

people.    Tht  prince  of  the  fcnate,  faid  thcyi  tojient :  they  fubmittedy  looking  forwd,  wtS 

whom  y^e  have  chc4en,  will  beft  adniinifter  tht  fome  curiofity,  to  the  termination  of  an  cvm 

Important  tnift :  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  which  had  begun  in  extravagance*  and  cpuid  ret 

faithful  will  fuffidently  anfwer  all  the  exigencies  but  end  in  difappointment-     Bugenius  till  oot 

of  your  bolinefs :  it  was  thus  that  our  ancient  hi-  viewed,  with  concern,  the  wild  derangement  oi 

/hops  livedo— -Lucius  Survived  this  event  but  a  few  the  people :  but  when  it  feemed  that  tbeir  cya 

days     His  fucceflbr  was  Su:;eniu8  IIL  the  friend  w^re  opened  to  their  own  exoefTcs,  he  could  be 

and  diiciple  of  the  renowned  Bernard.   The  night  inadtive  no  Monger.     He  excommunicated  tie 

^ore  his  confecratioh  the  fenat'ors  aflembled,  and  ringleaders  oi  the  fa^^iort ;  and  at  the  bead  of  b 

it  was  agreed,  that  either  he  (hould  folemnly  cqh-  troops,  marched  againft  the  enemy.    His  inak 

firm  all  theit  proceedings,  or  they  would  annul  within  the  city,  who  were  nunnerous  oHjpcnttd 

Vis eledion.   This  refoluticn  was  notilied  to  hini,  with  his  designs,  and  in  a  few'days  oratoro  W 

He  caDed  together  his  friends  ;'and  it  was  their  peace  were  rpade  to  the  pontiff.    He  acceded  \q 

advjuse,  'that  he  fhpuld  neither  accede  to  their  ex*-  them,  but  on  condition  that  they  fhoukl  aorJ 

travagant  demand,  nor  cxpofc  himfelf,  bj  a  rdii-  the  arrangements  they  had  made,  and  if  tba 

ial,  to  the  fury  of  thie  pciptjilipe.    He  therefore  fir  would  have  fenai;)r8,  that  they  fliould  9ckni;v« 

lezitly  with<kew  from  Rome,  and  retired  to  a  ledge  all  their  power  was  from  him.   Thepeofie 

oeighbduring  fortre^.    Arnold,  who,  in  baniih*  were  fatiened,  and  they  threw  open  the  %Ati, 

ment,'  had  contemplated  the  effcd  'of  his  admoni-  through  which  Eugenins  entered,  among  \U  a* 

tions  oh  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  and  the  fuccefs  damations  of  a  fawning  ^d  incooAant  multitiMic 

which  Teemed  to  follow  their  exrrtions,  was  now  —Before  this  event  Arnold  had  retired;  but  k 

informed  that  the  popie  had  retired;  and -that  the  )eil  behind  him  many  friends  ftrongly  attachnits 

gateij  of  the  capitol  were  open  |o  receive  him :  it  his  pcrfoh  and  principles.    Of  huniclf  vc  Wj: 

was'Ukewife  Cuggeto}  to  him,  that  his  prefence  little  more  till  the  reign  of  4^aQ  out  countryw 

was  more  than  ever  neceflary^^  to  give  tntrjsj  to  man ;  when,  on  account  of  firefh  tumults,  he  vi 

their  refolyes,  foFiQ  to  thdr  plans  ai^d  ftalulity  to  his  adherents  i6ere  excommunicated,  and  Ric: 

their  undertakings;   Arnold  took  dz't  at  th;  newts  was  threatened  with  an  interdidt  unlefs  the)  tu 

an  unufualfwellofenthufiafiA  filled  his  breaft;  and  pelled  the  whole  party  from  their  walls.  Tb 

he  fancied  that,  Hke  Juisius  Brutus,  he  was'caUe4  they  did.  The  Amoldifts  retired  with  their  cLac^* 

at  once  to  give  liberty  to  R<Mhe»  -At  his  Appear-  pion  into  Tufcany,  where  he  was  received  ^|i 

imdc  a  new  ftream  of  Ti^ur  anixhated  the  citi-  prophet  and  honoured  as  a  faint.    His  cnenin' 

^.ens ;  they"- called  hini'their  liiend  and  deliverer.  however,**prevailed :  he  was  made  prifoner,  ;cAl 

The  Brefdan  walked  amongi^  thefn;  his  deport-  conduced  under  a*/trong  efcort  to  Rone,  li' 

ment  was  hum)>le,  bis  countenance  emaciated,  bis  vain  was  great  intereft  made  to  faye  his  life ;  be 

itddrefs  arable,  and  he  fpoke  to  them  of  moderd-  was  condemned  to  the  ftake,  and  executed,  vi 

tion,    of  fubmiOion,   of  obedience.*  •  'With  the  hisalhes  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  left  the  ^t^' 

nobles  and  new  fenators  alfo  he  was  mild  and  dif*  fhoidd  coUcd  his  remains  and  venerate  titm  W 

fident,  fpeaking  much*  of  virtue  and  of  refped  for  the  relics  of  a  fainted  nuartyr;'  • 
religion  and'the  laws.   But  no  fhoner  was  he  fen-      '  (2.)  Arn'old,  character  of.    Mr  B(*fflgtiti 

fible  of  his  own  real  influence,  and  faw  the  lengths  in  his  lives  of  Ab«:lard  and  Htloifa,  delciibrs  .\n 

to  which  the  rlfvolters  had  carried  theif  defiens,  noldv  as  ^  a  man  whofe  chara<5ter,  whofe  pr V  « 

than  he  harangued  the  pebpie ;  he  talked  of  their  pies,  and  t^ofe  views,  we  perl)aps  IhouW  bcii*l 

forefathers  the  ancient  Romans,  who,  by  the  wif-  pofed  to  adrpire,  had  his  life  been  recorded  r^ J 

dom  of  the  fenate  anci  the  valour  of  their  anrics,  unprejudiced  hiftoiians,  and  not  brought  dc«3 

had  conquered  nations  and  fubdued  the  ea^  th :  to  us  drawn  in  the  blackeft  colours  which  pin« 

Hr  dwelt  on  the  names  and  the  citchievements  of  bigotted  zeal,  and  enthuBafm,  could  by  ot).  ••( 

theBruti,  the  Gracchi,  aiKl  the  Scipios;  and  of  was  rafh*  misjudging,  and '  iutcmperate,  eliVv 

thefe  men,  faid  ne»  are  you  not<:the  children  t  He  never  would  have  engaged  in  fo  unequal  a  coaL'i  < 

sdvifed,  that  the  capitol  be  inftantly  repaired;  that  —The  view  of  fuch  a  phenomenon  in  the  1-3 

the  equeftrian  orderhe  reftored ;  that  the.  people  century  excites  a  pleaBng  admiiaiion.   To  a:t*ct 

have  their  tribunes ;  that  dignity  attend  the  fenate ;  the  Roman  pontiA'  and  Bis  d'ei gy  in  the  Terjr  etc- 

and  that  the  laws^  which  1^  been  fiient  and  ne-  tre  of  their  power,  required  a  more  than  cfNrnvi;! 

^leded,  be  revived  in  all  their  vigour.  -He  fpoke  ihare  of  fortitude ;  to  adopt  a  <fettlcd  A:beir.e  J 

Of  the  pope  as  of  a  depofed  and  baniihed  tyrant .  *re(toring  to  its  priiline  glory  the  republic  of  Rosie» 

f*  But  ihoiild  you  again  be  diipofed  (continued  he)  detnanded  a  ftretch  of  thought'comprebeofifc'*! 

to  admit  him^  within  thefe  walls ;  (x  your  own.  entei^prifing ;  and  to  forego  the  eafe  and  irdi.- 

rights  and  determine  his,  •  He  is  but  your  biihop  r  gence  of  a  difllpated  age,  tor  tl)e  teformatioo  << 

let  him  therefore  havft  his  fpiritual  jurifdidion.  manners  and  the  fuppsefiion  of  what  he  thm^^ 


6[  Romans.'*    Funed  by  this  harangue,  the  peo-  p^iflion  foon  vitiated  undertakings  which  wtrt  b^ 

pie,  headed  by  the  moft  difaiTeAed  nobles,  attack-  gun  perhaps  with  motives  the  moft  laudaUe.^ 

ed  the  few  cardinals  and  churchmen  who  remain-  The  readinels  with  which  the  Roman  people  ex- 

ed  in  the  city ;  let  fire  to  the  palaces ;  and  com*  braced  this  plan  of  lowering  the  juriididioo  of  the 

V  .  i-i  »-        1       * «           ,     .  ^                       ,                     pootiii 
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01^,  aod  Tdtrainins  it  within  thole  bounds  ARNSTADB.  or 7   a  town  of  Gcrmr.:,,   .n 

fhkh the'toie fpirit'bfChriiliamty  had  fixed,  at  ARNSTADT,      J   Thuringia,  on  tl*    :,    r 

nee  (hovt  that  they  could  reafon  joftlv,  and  that  Oeray  xo  miles  S.  W.  of  Enfort.   Long.  1 1 .  ; .  ji.  . 

licf  confidcred  the  unbounded  fway  oi  the  triple  Lat.  ao.  54.  N.      ' 

*wti,  to  which  reluaantly  they  fubmittcd,  as  ARNULPH,  or  Ernulph,  bifhop  of  R  k;-  r. 
B  affumed  prerogative,  to  which  violence  or  mif-  tcr,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  was  b-.  1  -i 
»DltruaioD,  aod  not 'ChriftiaQ  right,  had  given  France,  where  he  was  fome  time  a  monk  •  r  >l 
Ecacy."  Lucian  de  Beauvais.  The  monks  led  moft  .:'- 
(II.)  Arnold,  in  geography,  a  village  neax;  gular  lives  in  this'monaftery ;  for  which  rtaivMc 
bttingham.  on  the  E,  fide  of  Befliwt>odPark.  he  refolved  to  <]uit  it ;  but  firft  took  the  advicr  r 
ARNOLDIA.  See  Aenaldia;  Lanfranc  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  invito  X 
AANOLDISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fedt  fo  him  over  to  England,  and  placed  him  in  the  mi- 
lled from  tHeir  leader.  See  Ak NOLO,  N*  I.  §  naftery  of  Canterbury,  whefe  he  lived  a  priva  i 
&2.  '  moijk  till  Lanirauc's  death.  When  Anfelm  fuc^ 
ARXOLDS,  a  village  In  ElTex,  near  Chelnut  ceeaed,  Arnulph  was  made  piior  of  the  mona- 
ri  ^  ftery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Pe- 
AilNOLDUS,  Gothofredus,  pallor  and  infpvec^  terborough.  In  1115$  he  was  confecratcd  bifhop 
r  of  the  churches  of  Perlcberg,  and  hiftoriogra-  of  Rocueiter,  which  ie^  he  held  nine  years,  and 
kcr  to  the  king  of  Pruifia,  was' born  at  Anna-  died  in  1124,  aged  S4. '  He  wrote,  i.  A  piece  in' 
if^^inthcmountainsof  Miiuia  in  z666.  He  was  Latin,  entitled  Texius  Roffefifisf  concerning  tb« 
teBloas  defender  of  tbe  Pietills,  a  fed  among  foundation,  endowment,  charters,  laws,  &c.  cf 
t  German  Troteftants,  and  compofed  a  great  the  church  of  Rochefter :  it  is  preferved  in  the 
mbcr  of  rel'gious  works ;  particularly  an  £r«  archives,  of  that  church.  1.  An  Epiille,  in  an- 
^jiicu^  Hiftorjt  which  expofed  him  to  the  re-  fwer  to  fome  Queftions  of  Lambert,  abbot  of 
ibnent  of  the  divines;  and  another  giving  an  Munfteri  and,  3.  An  Epiftle  on  inceftuous 'Mar- 
wont  of  the  doiftrines  and  manners  Mm  the  riage. 

kigrs.  in  whicrt  he  frequently  ahimadvertt  u-  A'kNULPHIN,  or^a  coin  of  the  value  of  a 

i.Ca?c> primitive Chriftianity.  He  died  in  17x4.  ARNULPHINUS,  5  ducat  and  a  half,  durrenf 

n»us  fc  the  opinions  concerning  Arnold  us  in  in  foi^e  parts  of  France  in  the  15  th  century.    * 

i.nan*  ;  iomi  of  his  ow(I  countrymen  and  ARIjUS,  the  ancient  name  of  Amo.    See  At.- 

)fcilion  extolling  him  to  the  ikies  as  a  iaint  of  no,  No  i. 

uft  century,  and  fetting  an  ineitimable  value  ARNWAY,  John,  a  clergyman  diftinguifhed 

10  tib  works  \  while  otlfrrs  pronounce  damna-  by  his  benevolence  and  loyalty  to  king  Charles  I. 

1  upon  him  as  gn  arch  heretic,  'and  condemn  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  the  county 

wntings  as  heterodox.  of  Salop,  firom  which  he  inherited  a  confiderable 

LRNON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  that  eftate.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  and,  having 

I  in  the  mountains  of  GUead  and  runs  S.  W^  received  holy  orders,  obtained  the  redtones  M 

R^D  tn?  borders  of  the  Mbabites  and  Ammon-  Hodnet  and  Ightftdcl,  where  he  di/linguifhed  him- 

on  the  oth^  fide  Jordan.    Jofephus  fays  it  felf  bj  his  piety  and  exemplarv  charity :  for  it: 

I  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  ^Is  into  the  was  his  cuftom  to  clothe  annually,  la  poor  peo^ 

id  Sea.    It  if  alfo  called  the  river  of  Gad,  as  pie,  and  every  Sundaiy  to  entertain  as  uiany  at  hiir 

eari  from  %  Sam.  xxiv.  5.  compared  with  %  ^ble,*  not  only  plentifully,  but  with  intimacy 

px.  33.     '                               '  and  refpe^.     The  civil  ^ar  breaking  out,  he 

t.;  ARNOTy  a  fmall  river  hi  Perthihire,  which  preached  ag^inft  rebellion,  «:nd  raited  and  dothfd 

(^htuugh  Glenfemat,  and  waters  the  diftridt  eight  troopers  for  the  fcrvice  of  king  Charles'!, 

trathai^e  in  the  parifh  of  Moulin.  upon  which  his  houie  •/as  plundered  or  the  par- 

i.j  AavoT.    See  Arnottai  N^  i.  hament's  arm^.     He  then  went  to  Oxford,  to 

;.)  An  NOT,  in  botany,  th^  EngLih  name  of  fcrve  the  king  in  perion,  which  fubje^ed  him  to 

banium.    SeeBuNiUM.  a  new  train  of  misfortunes :  for  his  eftate  was. 

.)  ARNOTTA,  or  Arnot,  in  botany,  a  fbon  after  fequeftered,  and  himiidf  imprifon^  tiii 

egixetr  by  the  pealants  of  Burgundy,  and  ma^  the  king's  death;  after  which,  he  went  to  the 

>tfaerplaces» -to  certain  roots  which  they  fre-  Hague^  where  he  publiihed,  i.  The  Tablet,  or 

3tly  turn  up,  from  five  or  fix  inches  depth,  the  Moderation  of  Charles  L  the  Martyr;  and,  ;i. 

•iowing  the  ground.  '  They  carefully  coUe(ft  An  Alarm  to  the  Subjeds  of  England.    He  at 

e,  and  eat  tlK^m,  after  roaiting  in  tiie  aihes,  laft  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1653. 

lUerwifc ;  by  which  f6rt  oi  cooking  they  ac-  ARNWOOD,  a  village  in  Hampihire,  near 

c'Uxe  talte  of  a  chefnut,  and  are  found  to  be  Cbrilt  Church. 

7y  wholcfoibe  and  nouriihing  food.     They  AROBALIATCHI,  a  river  of  N.  America, 

hUckilh  on  the  outfide,  and  white  withm,  which  rifes  in  the  country  of  the  Chicalaw  Indw 

ve  of  the  &ze  1  (mail  walnuU    They  are  ans,  to  the  W.  of  Georgia,  and  after  running  S. 

imon  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  and  being  joined  by  the  Yaxoo  and  other  rivulets^ 

.;  ARNOTTA,  }    the  fame   with   Anotta.  falls  into  the  MiffiiTippi. 

ARNOTTO,  5   See  Anotta  and  Bixa.  AROBAS,  or  >  by  fome  fpeh  and  pronounced 

RNOULD,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  AROB£»        )     arrobs  ;  in  Spanifb,  arro- 

3)cnt  of  iiurc  and  Loire,  in  the  foreft  of  Ive-  bas  ;  in  the  language  of  Peru,  arrov  :  a  weight 

on  the  road  from  Chartres  to  Paris.  ufed  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  Brazil,  and  in  all 

RNSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pa^  Spanifh  America.    All  thefe  arobea  are  fcarcely 

^c  of  the  Kbine^  %  miles  from  Crutzcnad^  tike  «^ch  oUux  bul  in  namc^  bctag  very  difo-ent 
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9r,  ssaftdentlythe  jadgment  ran,  till  bif  anjkvfrt^d.  Account  of  his  pari(h,  dates  the  breadth  of  vaA 

ft  hath  hecn  doubted  whether  this  punilhment  ifland  at  only  /even  miles.     If  he  means  Scoti 

[ubfiftcd  at  the  common  law,  or  was  introduced  miles,  the  eftimates  are  nearly  eoual..   The  beft 

!n  confcxjucncc  of  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i.  3  Edw.  I.  defcription  of  this  illand  is  the  following  (§  a,  ^| 

r.  n.  which  (crms  to  be  the  better  opinion.    For  and  4.)  given  by  Mr  Pennant,  in  his  Tour,  Vol.  \l» 

Jot  a  word  of  it  is  mentioned  in  Olanvil  or  Brae-  (a.)  Arran,  ancient  histort  of.  "  Arran^ 

on,  or  in  any  aftcient  author,  cafe  or  record  (that  or  properly  Arr-inn^  or  *  the  iHand  of  mountains,' 

uth  yet  been  produced),  previous  to  the  reign  of  fcems  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  ;{ncienttf 

Sdward  I,  but  there  are  inftances  on  record  in  the  notwithftanding  it  muft  have  been  known  to  thd 

rign  of  Henry  III.  where  perfon^  accufed  of  fe-  Romans,  whole  navy,  from  the  time  of  Agricola^' 

my,  and  (landing  mute,  were  tried  in  a  particu-  had  its  ftation  in  the  Glota  JLfluarium,  or  the 

ir  nunner,  by  two  fucceffive  juries,  and  convic-  Frith  of  Clyde.    Camden  indeed  makes  this  iftand 

cd;  and  it  is  a0erted  by  the  judges  in  8  Henry  the  Glota  of  Antonine,  but  no  fuch  name  oc* 

V.  that,  by  the  common  law  "before  the  ftatute,  curs  in  his  Itinerary :  it  therefore  was  beftowed 

^rfdiag  mute  on  an  appeal  amounted  to  a  con-  on^Arran  by  fome  of  his  commentators.    By  ther 

ichon  of  the  felony.    This  ftatute  of  Edward  I.  immenfe  cairns,  the  vaft  monumental  ftones,  audi 

L'cds  fuch  perfons,  **  as  will  not  put  themfelves  many  relics  of  Druidifm,  this  ifland  muft  havo 

pon  inquefts  of  felonies  before  the  judges  at  the  been  conftdenble  in  very  ancient  times.    Here  are 

tit  of  the  king,  to  be  put  into  hard  and  ftrong  ftill  traditions  of  the  hero  FiNOALy  or  Fin-maC" 

Tihn  (foient  rmj  en  la  prifone  fort  et  dure)^  as  coul,  who  ij  fuppofed  here  to  have  enjoyed  the 

lofc  which  renifc  to  be  at  the  common  law  of  pleafurcs  of  the  chace ;  and  many  places  retail^ 

ic  hud."    And,  immediately  after  this  ftatute,  ins  name :  but  1  can  difcover  nothing  but  oral  liiT* 

ic  fbmi  of  the  judgment  appears  in  Fleta  and  tory  that  relates  to  the  iOand  till  the  time  of  Mag^ 

riiton  to  have  been  only,  a  very  ftrait  confine-  nus  the  Barefooted,  the  Norwegian  vidtor,  whd 

*nt  in  prifon,  with  hardly  any  degree  of  fuften-  probably  included  Arran  in  his  conqueft  of  Kin^ 

ICC ;  but  no  weight  is  dire^ed  to  be  laid  upon  tyre.    If  he  did  not  conquer  that  iftand,  it  wai 

c  body,  {0  as  to  haften  the  death  of  the  mife-  certainly  included  among  thofe  that  Donald  Bane 

Wc  faffcrer :  and  indeed  any  furcharge  of  pu-  was  to  cede  ;  for  it  appears  that  Acho^  one  of  the 

ftimrnt  on  perfons  adjudged  to  per4ance,  foas  fucceflbi*3  of  Magnus,  in  ia6j,  laid  claim  to  Ar- 

(horten  their  hves,  is  reckoned  by  Home  in  the  ran,  Bute,  and  the  Ciwnrays,  in  confequence  orf 

irror  as  a  fpecies  of  criminal  homicide.    It  alfo  that  promife :  the  two  firft  he  fubdued,  but  the 

nriy  appears,  by  a  record  of  31ft  Edw.  III.  defeat  he  met  with  at  Largs  foon  obliged  him  to 

at  tile  prifoner  might  then  poflibly  fublift  for  40  give  up  his  conquefts.    Arran  was  the  property 

lys  imder  this  lingering  punilhment.    It  is  tlierc-  of  the  crown.    Robert  Bruce  retired  thither  du- 

^  imagined  that  the  pra<5tice  of  loading  him  ring  his  diftreflcs,  and  met  with  prote»5tion  from 

ilb  weights,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  prrjing  his  faithful  vaflals.    Numbers  of  them  followed 

*  h  death.,  was  gradually  introduced  betwcch  his  fortunes ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum 

Edward  III.  and  g  Henry  IV.  at  which  laft  pe*  he  rewarded  feveral,  fuch  as  the  Mac-cooks,  Mac- 

vi  it  firft  appears  upon  the  books ;  being  intend-  kinnon^,  Mac-briJes,  ahd  Mac-louis,  or  Fuller^ 

i«  a  fpecies  of  nrtercy  to  the  delinquent,  by  de-  tons,  with  ditferent  charters  of  lands  in  their  na« 

crin^  him  the  foonef  from  his  torment :  and  tive  country.    All  thef*?  are  now  abforbed  by  thi« 

ic.  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  duration  of  the  great  family,  except  the  Fullertons,  and  a  Stcw- 

^-iLC  was  then  firft  altered ;  and  inftead  of  con-  art,  defcended  from  a  fon  of  Robert  III.  who  gave 

»uing  till  he  awifwervd^  it  was  :lireftly  to  conti-  him  a  fcttlemcnt  here.    In  the  time  of  the  Dcaa 

c  ill}  be  ditd^  which  muft  very  foon  happen  un-  of  the  Ifles,  his  dcfoendant  polFefled  Caftle  Douan  \ 

r  An  enormous  preflTure.     The  uncertainty  of  and  be  and  bis  bhiidy  lays  the  Dean,  are  tbe  beflt 

c»ni:inal,  the  doubts  that  were  conceived  of  its  fn:n  in  that  coimtrey.    About  the  year  133'.!  this 

r^'ity,  and  the  repugnsnce  of  its  theory  (for  it  ift.uKi  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  cHate  or 

i^  rarely  carried  into  practice)  to  the  humanity  Robert  Stewart,  great  fteward  of  Scotland,  after- 

th<r  laws  of  EngLind,  all  concurred  to  require  a  wards  Robert  II.    At  that  time  they  took  armt 

•irtulve  abolition  of  this  cruel  procefs,  and  a  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  their  maimer ;  who  after- 

ftitution  of  the  ancient  comnruMi  law ;  whereby  wards,  in  reward,  not  only  granted  at  theil*  rc- 

f  landing  mute  in  felony,  as  well  as  in  treafon  qusft  an  immunity  from  their  annual  tribute  o^ 

d  in  trcfpafs,  amounted  to  the  confcHlon  of  the  com^  buV  added  fcveral  new  privileges,  and  a  do* 

^<'    II.  If  the  prifoner  made  a  fimple  and  native  to  all  the.  inlubitaiits  that  were  prefcot.   Iq 

iJT  confefDon,  the  court  hath  nothing  to  do  but  1456,  the  whole  ifland  was  ravaged  by  Donald 

'  2*ard  judgment :  but  it  is  ufu^Uly  v»iy  back-  Earl  of  Rofis  and  Lord  of  the  Ifler..    At  that  ^* 

*rt1  in  rcccrivine  and  recording  fuch  conftlTion,  nod,  it  was  ftill  the  property  of  James  II.  but  in 

Jt  of  tendcrnels  to  the  life  of  the  fubjedt ;  and  the  reign  of  his  fticceftbr  James  III.  when  that  mo- 

^'''  iKcncraliy  advife  the  prifoner  to  retra'd  it,  and,  narch  matched  his  fiftcr  to  Thomas  Lord  Boyd, 

I.  Plead  to  the  indidment ;  as  to  which,  fee  the  he  created  him  Earl  of  Arran,  and  gave  him  tbc 

^»*:W  Plea  of  Indictment.  ifland  as  ^  portion.    Soon  after,  on  the  difgrace 

ARRAITORES.   See  Array  and  Arrayers.  of  that  family,  he  caulVd  the  Coimtcft  to  be  di^ 

0  I.)  ARRAN,  a  mountainous  ifland  of  Scot-  vorccd  from  her  unfortunate  hufband;  ind  be- 

"^^  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  Kintyre  and  ftowed  both  the  lady  and  ifland  on  Sir  Jimes  Ha- 

"f^nin-ham ;  23  miles  in  length  and  1 2  in  breadth,  milton,  in  whofe  family  it  continues  to  this  timet 

^  )rding  to  Walker.    But  Mr  Gerfliom  Stewart,  a  very  few  farms  excepted." 

^'ftcr  of  Kilbride  in  Anrna,  in  ibc  Statiftical  U-)  Awian^  extent,  animai^Ii  cjlimatBp 

V<>i..  IL  Fajlt  IL  Z  /                              Ice. 
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ftc.  OF.    ''  Arraii  is  of  great  extent)  being  33  laying  in  their  fuel,  or  getting  a  fcantjpitUnas^ 

niles  from  Sgreadan  point  north  to  Beinnean  meat  and  clothing.    The  leafes  of  nrms  arc  i^ 

fbuth ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  about  years.    The  fucceeding  tenants  geocraAy  fiD(t^ 

fooo,   who  chiefly  inhabit  the  coafts;   the  far  eround  little  better  than  a  caput  morttatm :  iUl 

greater  part  of  the  country  being  uninhabited  by  for  this  reafon ;  ihould  they  at  the  expiration  of 

xeaibn  of  the  vaft  and  barren  mountains.    Here  the  leaie  leave  the  lands  in  a  good  ftate,  fome  i* 

are  only  two  parifhes,  Kilbride  and  Killmore^  varciious  neighbours  would  have  the  prefiercoccb 

with  a  fort  of  chapel  of  eafe  to  each»  founded  in  the  next  fettkig,  by  offering  a  price  more  than  the 

the  laft  century,  in  the  golden  age  of  this  idandt  perfon  who  had  expended  part  of  his  fubfta&ct  b 

when  it  was  bleifed  with  Anne  Duchefs  of  Hamil-  enriching  the  farm  could  polfibly  do.   This  b- 

ton»  whofe  amiaible  dtfpofition  and  humane  atten-  duces  them  to  leave  it  in  the  original  ftate.  Tbr 

tion  to  the  welfare  of  Arran  render  ^  this  diftant  method  of  fetting  a  hrm  is  very  fingvlv;  eacii  i 

time  her  memory  dear*  to  every  inhabitant.    The  commonly  pofleifed  by  a  number  of  finaD  tenztU; 

principal*  monntains  of  Arran  are,  Goatfield,  or  thus  a  farm  of  40/.  a-year  it  occupied  by  18  (!if^ 

Gaoilbheimi,  or  *'  the  mountain  of  the  winds,"  rent  people,  who  by  their  leafes  are  bound,  cc^- 

of  a  height  equal  to  moft  of  the  Scottiih  Alps^  jundtly  and  feverally,  for  the  payment  of  the  rtsc 

compofed  of  immenf^  piles  of  moor-ftone,  in  form  to  the  proprietor.    TheCe  live  in  the  farm  in  \\:h 

of  wool-packs,  clothed  only  with  lichens  and  ies  cluftered  together,  fo  that  each  fxnn  app^ 

mofTes,  inhabited  by  eagles  and  ptarmigans ;  Bein-'  like  a  little  village.    The  tenants  annually  u^de 

bharrain,  or  "  the  marp  pointed ;"  Ceum-na-cail-  the  aiabk  land  by  lot ;  each  has  Ms  ridge  of  ut^ 

lich,  ^*  the  (lep  of  the  carline  or  old  hag ;"  and  to  "which  he  puts  his  mark,  fuch  as  he  u'ouM  M 

tvrianan-AthoH  that  yields  to  none  in  ruggednefs.  to  any  writing :  and  this  fpedes  of  fann  is  caDd 

The  lakes  are,  Loch-jorfa,.  where  falmon  come  to  run-rig^  i.  e.  ridge.     They  join  in  ploughl-^j j 

ipftwn ;  Loch-tana ;  Loch-nah-jura,  on  the  top  of  every  one  keeps  a  horfe  or  Hx>rc ;.  and  the  cotf 

a  high  hUl ;  Loch-mhacbrai ;  and  Loch-knoc-a-  ber  of  thofe  animals  confumne  fb  much  com  ^6 

charbeil,  full  of  lar^e  eels.    The  chief  rivers  are,  ten  to  occafion  a  fcarcity ;  the  com  and  peiri 

Abhan-mhor,  Moina-mhor,  Slondrai-machrei,  and  fed  being  (much  of  it)  dedgned  for  tkeir  fuMd 

Jorfa ;  the  two  laft  remarkabk  for  the  abundance  ence,  and  that  of  the  cattle,  during  the  Ior.g  vifr 

of  lalmon.    The  Quadrupeds  are  v^ry^feW ;  only  ter.    The  pafture  and  moor  land  annexed  to  tb< 

otters,  wild-icats,.  iprew-micej'  rabbits,  and  bats :  farm  is  common  to  all  the  pofleflbrs.  All  the 

the  fta^,fwhich  uM  to^A»6«nd,  ar«  now  reduced  are  open.  Inclofure  of  any  form,  except  in  tvo 

to  about  adozem    The  birds  are,  eagles,  hood*  three  places,  are  qtiite  unknown :  fo  that 

ed-crows,  wild  pigeons,  ftares,  black  game,  grous^-  muft  be  a  great  lois  of  time  in  preferring  t 

ptarmigans,  daws,  green  plovers,  and  curlews.   It  com,  fitc.  from  trefpafs.     The  ufual  maniBT 

may  be  remarked  that  the  partridge  at  preient  in-  fea  pknts,  coral  and  (hells;    The  run-rig  ' 

habits  rhis  ifland,a  proof  of  the  advancement  of  are  now  difcouraged :  but  fince  the  tenemcct^ 

agriculture.^  The  climate  is  very  fevere :  for  be-  iet  by  roup  or  au^on,  and  advanced  by  ao  ib^ 

(tdes  the  violence  of  wind,  the  cold  is  very  rigo-*  tural  force  to  above  double  the  old  rent,  «it 

rous;  asd  foow  la^  here- in  the  v^leys  for- 15  aeny  allowance  for  inclofing,  any  example  irt  a 

vreeks^of  the  laft  winter.-   In>  fummer,  the  air  is  griculture,  any  iecurity  of  tenure  by  lengthe 

remarkably  dklubrioTXs;:  and  many  invalids  refbrt  the  leaiies,  zfi^M  will  turn  retrograde,  and 

here  on  that  accoynt,  and  to<  drink  the  whey  of  £airms  relapfe  into  their  old  ftate-of  rudeness 

goats  milk.    >  The  principal  difeafe  here  is  the  gration  will  incTeafe  (for  it  has  bc^]*  ^ 
pleurify :  fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  chincough,  vifit 
the  ifland  once  in  feven  or  eight  years.    The  prac- 
tice of  bleeding  twice  every  year  feems  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  preventative  agiunft  the  pleuri- 


rents  be  reduced  even  below  their  former  ^i'^ 
the  late  rents  were  foarce  isool.  a^ycar;  tk< 
pe^ed  rents  3000 1. 
(5.)  Arran,  live  stock,  produce,  &c. 


fy :  but  it  is  now  performed  with  the  utmoft  re-  "  The  live  ftock  of  the  ifland  is  3183  milch  c 

gtilarity  at  fpring  and  fall.    The  duke  of  Harail-  '  aooo  cattle,  from  one  to  three  years  old ;  13 

ton  keeps tafurgeon  in  pay ;  who  at  thofe  feaibns  horfes ;  1500  fheep ;  and  500  goats :  manf  oft 

makes  a  tour  of  the  iflancl.    On  notice  of  his  ap-  two  laft  are  killed  at  Michaelmas,  and  drcd 


prooch,  the  inhabitants  of  each  farm  aflemble  in 
the  open  air  ^  efctend  their  arms ;  and  are  bled  in- 
to a  hole  poade  in  the  ground,  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  vital  fhiid.  In  burning  fevers,  a  tea 
of  crjoodforrel  is  ufcd  witii  (hccefs,  to  allay, the  heat. 
An  infufion  of  ramfim^  orallium urfinumy  in  bran- 
dy, is  cftecmcd  here  a  good  remedy  for  the  gravel." 

.     (4.)  Aa-RAN,     INHABITANTS,    AGRICULTURE, 

&c.  OF.  **The  men  areftrong,  tall*  aad  well 
made;  all  fpeak  the  £rfe  language,  but  the  an- 
cient habit  iS  entirely  laid  aixde.  Their  diet  is 
chiefly  potatoes  and  meal;  and  during  winter, 
4bme  dried  mutton  or  goat  is  added  to  their  hard 


winter  provifion,  or  fold  at  Greenock.  Ta« 
tic  are  fold  from  40  to  50  s.  per  headi 
brings  into  the  ifland  about  laool.  pera^ipui^* 
think  that  the  fale  of  horfes  alfo  brings  in  :t' 
300 1.  Hogs  were  introduced  here  only  two }  t 
ago.  The  herring-ttflurry  round  the  ifland  b 
in  300 1,  the  lale  of  herring-nets  100 1.  ami  that 
thread  about  300 1,  for  a  good  deal  of  fi^  ^^  ^"^ 
here.  Thefe  are  the  exports  of  the  \^^*^'y  ^ 
the  money  that  goes  out  for  the  neccffarici 'J 
melancholy  drawljack.  The  pnxhice  of  the  iH*'* 
is  oats ;  of  which  about  5000  bolfs,  each  cqi'^  *^ 
9  Winchefber  bufhels,  are  fown ;  500  of  ht^j.  j 
few  peas,  and  above  1000  bolls  <rf  potator?,  ^^^ 
annually  fe-t :  notwithftanding  this,  500  N^^'  •"* 


fere.  A  deep  dcjcdlion  appears  in  general  throueh 

Hie- countenance  of  all:  no  time  can  be  fpared  for  ^  ^  _     ,^ 

amufcmeat  of  any  kmd  ;  the  whole  being  given  oat-meal  are  annually  imported,  tofubfii^t^e^ 

4br  procuring  the  means  of  paying  their  rent,  of  Uvea*    The  women  manufacture  the  woo!  i^^ 
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^athine  of  their  lamilies ;  they  fct  the  potatoes,  differently  fenfiblc ;  and  the  general  divcrfity  <» 

:d  dreis  and  fpin  flax.    They  make  butter  for  bodies  on  the  diflferent  arrangement  of  their  parts, 

sport ation,  and  chccfe  for  their  own  ufe.    The  (3.)  Arrangement,  in  rhetoric,  has  great  ef- 

ihabltantsin  general  arefober,  religious  and, in-  feft.    The  happy  arrangement . of  words  make« 

jftrlous  J  great  part  of  the  fummcr  is  employed  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  difcourfe.    See  Oj- 

i  ^retting  peat  for  fuel,  the  only  kind  in  ufe  here ;  rator  y. 

r  in  building  or  r^paidng  their  houfts,  for  the  *  ARRANT.  aJf,  [a  word  of  uncertain  ety- 

i-Incfs  of  the  materials  requires  annual  repdrs :  mology,  *but  probably  from  errant^  which  being 

ifore  and  after  harveft,  they  are  bulled  m  the  at  (irft  applied  tp  its  prgper  fignification  to  vaga- 

criin^'-fiHiery ;  and  dnrine  winter  the  men  make  bonds,  as  an  errant  or  arrant  roguty  that  is,  a 

kir  herring-nets ;  while  vat  women  are  cmplpy-  ramhiing  rogve^  loft,  in  time,  its  original  fignifi- 

1  in  Ijilmmag  their  linen  and  woollen  yam.    The  cation,  and  being  by  its  ufe  underftood  to  imply 

^t  they  oikn  ufe  is  that  cS  lamps.    J'rom  the  fomething  bad,  was  applied  at  large  lo  any  thing 

c;^.ning  of  February  to  the  end  of  May,  if  the  that  was  mentioned  with  batred  or  contempt  J 

cA:h«r  permit,  they  are  engaged  in  labouring  Bad  in  a  high  deeree.— Country  folks,  who  hal- 

idr  ground:  in  autumn  they  bum  a^eat  quan-  looed  and  hooted  after  me,  as  at  the  arrantejt 

tf  of  fern,  to  make  kelp,    to  that,  excepting  at  coward  that  ever  Ihewed  his  fhouldcrs  to  the  eno- 

.'w-fear'ftHday,  at  marriages,'  or  at  the  two  or  my.  Sidnej^-^K  vain  fool  grows  forty  tiznes  an/ir- 

Btc  f.urs  in  that  ifland,  they  have  no  leifure  for  ranter  fot  than  'before.  -V  Eft  range  — 

If  anufcments :  no  wonder  then  at  their  depref-  '  And  let  him  every  deity  adore, 

M  of  fpiriis.   Arran  forms  part  of  the  county  Qf  If  hi^  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrant  whore. 

Btr,  and  is  fubjcft  to  the  lame  Tort  of  govern-  Bryden, 

ait:  but,  befides,  juftice  is  adminlftered  at  the  •  ARRANTLY.  aJv,  [from  arrant^  Corrupt- 

iTup.'s  baily  court,  who  has  power  to  fine  as  high  ly ;    fhamefully. — ^Funeral  tears  are  as  arrantly 

I X  s.  cm  decide  in  matters  of  property  not  ex-  hired  out  as  mourning  dokes.  VE/irange, 

tcai-'g  40  s,  can  imprifon  for  a  month  ;  and  put  "  (1.)  ARRAS,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

ivnquents  into  the  flocks  for  three  hours,  but  ment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais ;  formerly  tlic  capita 

at  only  during  day-time."  of  the  c\  devant  province  of  Artois.    It  is  feated 

(6.)  Ariun,  population  of.   From  the  Sta-  on  a  mountain  ;  and  the  parts  about  it  are  full  of 

fell  rrports  of  MefTrs  Stewart  and  Hamilton,  quarries,  where  good  ftones  are  got  for  building, 

e  r/niftcrs  of  Kilbride  and  Kilmory,  to  Sir  John  it  is  divided  into  two  farts  by  a  ftrong  wall,  a 

iej'iir,it  appears  that  the  population  of  both  *hcfc  large  folTe,  and  the  rivulet  Chrinchron,  which,' 

ji*Vc5  has  increafed  greatly  with'n  thefe  40  years ;  100  paces  below,  falls  into  the  Scarp.    They  are 

Jtiiat,in  1793,  the  number  of  fouls  in  the  both  well  fortified,  inclofed  by  high  ramparts  and 

Wv  ifland  amounted  to  5804*  and  the  total  in-  deep  foffcs,  which  in  feveral  places  are  cut  out  of 

•i«r  within  that  period  10^58.  Sec  Kilbride  the  rook.    Arras-has  4  gates,  and  a  ftrong  citadel 

-!  K I L M OR y .  with  5  baftions.   The  mo(t  remarkable  places  arc, 

II.;  Arran,  a  town  of  Switzeriand,  feated  on  the  great  fquarc  where  the  pahncipal  market  is 

V  Aar,  25  miles  S.  W.  of  JJaden.  The  Diets  kept,  fiill  of  fine  buildings,  with  piazzas  ?J1  round 
tik-  Protcftant  Cantons  are  held  in  it.  it ;  the  leflcr  market,  which  contains  the  tow;n- 
lin.l  Arran,  a  village  in  the  E.  Riding  of  honfe,  a  very  noble  Itrudture,  with  a  high  tower 
^'s  bire,  near  Lund.  covered  with  a  crown,  joa  the  top  of  which  is  a 
(IV]  Arran,  north,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  fi-  brazen  lion  which  Jerves  for  a  vane.  In  the  midfl 
tfc-i  I'm  the  coalt  of  Donegal  in  Ulfber.  Long,  of  this  market  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Candle, 
53.  W.  Lat.  55.0.  N,  which  the  papifts  pretend  was  brought  by  the 
(V.)  Arrah,  so(;th  isles  of,  three  if1and«  Virgin  Mary  herfelf  above  600  years  .ago,  whe^ 

tJic  W.  coafk  of  Ireland,  in  the  mouth  of  Gal-  tfie  city  was  afTlided  with  divers  difeafcs,  and 

ij  Bay.    Long.  10. t).  W.  Lat.  55.  o.  N.  every  one  that  touched  the  candle"  was  cured! 

,  "^^  ARRANGE,  v.  a,  [arranger^  F.j  To  put  Thc-candlc  ie  kept  in  a  filver  fhrine.    This  chapel 

^  proper  order  for  any  purpofc—  has  a  ftecple,  adorned  with  feveral  ftatucs.    The 

I  chancM  this  day  cwtHedral  church  of  Notre-Dame  flands  in  the 

To  fee  two  knights  in  travel  on  my  way^  city.   It  is  a  very  large  Gothic  building,  extremely 

(Aforry  fight  I)  arraii^V  in  battle  new.  F,^uetn,  well  adorned ;  the  tower  is  very  high,  and  has  3 

\lj^  cffedfually  are  tts  mufcular  ftbres  arran-  fine  clock  embeliifhed  with  littje  figures  in  bronze, 

^1  ind  with  what  judgment  are  its  coliunns  and  which  reprcfent  our  Saviour's  paffion,  and  paft 

»n)w8  difpofed !  Chtyne.  before  the  bell  to  flrikc  the  hours.   In  this  chunA 

(»•.  •  ARRANGEMENT,  n./.  [from  arrange.\  there  is  (or  at  leaft  there  wuj  before  the  revolu- 

V  3ft  of  putting  in  proper  order ;  the  ftate  or  tion)  a  filver  flirine,  enriched  with  pearls  and  dia- 
*• '  put  in  order. — ^There  is  a  proper  arrange-  monds,  containing  a  fort  of  wool,  tailed  manna  ; 
^f  01  the  parts  in  elaftick' bodies,  which  may  be  which,  it  was  pretended,  fell  from  heaven  in  the 
>J:uiutcd  by  ufe.  Cbejnt,  time  of  a  great  drought,  1400  years  ago !  The 

^)  Arrangement,  in  philofophy.    The  ex-  abbey  church  of  St  Vvd^lt  is  the  greateft  orna- 

^"^"^nts  of  modern  philofophers  ^ave  put  it  paft  ment  of  Arras,  being  adorned  with  a  fine  fteeple, 

aouk  that  the  divcrfity  of  the  colours  of  bodies  and  feats  of  adniirame  workman fhip ;  the  pulpit 

'P'ndi  entirely  on  the  lituation  and  arrangement  is  of  brafs,  faihioned  like  a  tree,  fupported  by  two 

*  w  pvt«,  which  refleiii  i..-  j},ht  differently  5  bears  of  the  fameoictal,  fitting  on  their  hind  legsj ' 

*  UTcility  of  taftes  and  fmclls  on  llic  uiiicrent  there  are  little  bears'in  diflTerent  poftures,  feeming-  * 

'^'^Jnacnts  of  the  pores,  which  render  them  lyready  to  climb  «p  the  tree.    The  chimes  arc 

'Lzz  %  remarkable 


His  boon  is  giv'n ;  his  knight  has  gaio'd  \hi 
day, 
But  loft  the  prize  f  th'  arrears  arc  yet  to  par. 
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^proaitaMg  for  the  difTerent   tune^  they  play.  Behind.    This  is  the  primitive  (ignificatlon  «f  tli^ 

There  arc  loparifh  churches.    Arras  is  fituatcd  word,  which,  though  not  now  in  ufe,  fccsstQ 

^»  miles  S.  W.  of  Doway.    jLong.  2.  50.  E.  Lat.  he  rttahicd  by  Sfenfer*    See  Rear. — 

^o.  ao.  N.  To  leave  with  fpced  Atlanta  fwift  cnioTy 

(a.)  Arras,  or  Ar AXES,  a  river  of  Perfia,  in  Through  forcfts  wild  and  unfrequented  liwi, 

Ceorjf^sf,  which  rifes  in  Georpa,  and  running;  S.  To  chafe  th^  lion,  boar>  or  rugged  bear. 

£•  joins  the  Cyrus,  and  the  united  (breams  f?.lT  Jn-  ¥atn  ^f^ 

^o  the  Cafpian  Sea  between  Shirvan  and  Aderbcit-  (a.)  *  Arrear.  n.yi   That  which  rcnuina  be- 

jEiii.    See  Araxes.  hind  unpaid  though  due.    See  Arrearage. 

(.^.)  ^  Arras,  n.  f^  {from  jtrrasf  a  town  in 
Ailois,  where  hanpicgs  arc  woven.]  Tapeftry; 
^Uo^ngs  woven  with  images. — 

Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  fide 

iVith  rich  array  and  coftly  arras  dight.  F.^^uecn*  —If  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of  fomc  rett,  th< 

He^s  goin^  to  his  mother's  cloiet ;  land  rennains;  that  cannot  be  carried  ava\,  c; 

.    Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myfclf,  loft.  Locke.    It  will  comfort  our  grand  chiliir^T, 

To  hear  the  procefs.                        Sbakefpeare*  when  they  fee  a  few  rags  hung  up  in  Wcftmii  J*'- 

As  he  fhall  pafs  the  galleries,  \%  place  hall,  which  coft  an  hundred  milliuns,  whaeof'Juy 

A  guard  behind  the  arras.        Denha}n*s  Sopbf,  arc  paying  tlu  arrears y  and  boafting,  as  bej.yn 

*  ARRAUGHT.  v.  a.  (a  word  ufed  by  Spenfir  do,  that  their  grandfathei's  were  riclu  S-v:ift. 
Jn  the  preter  tenfe,  of  which  I  have  riot  found  the  *  ARREARAGE.  «./.  a  word  bow  Utile  uicd, 
prefent,  but  fuppofe  he  derived  arreach  from  ar^  [from  arricre^  Fr.  behind.]     Arrearage  is  the  '^ 
fachery  Fr."|  Seized  by  violence.—  mainder  of  an  account,  or  a  fura  of  money  roEiia- 

His  ambitious  fon^i  unto  them  twain  ing  in  thehands  of  an  accountant ;  or,  mo^e^^ 

Arraught  the  nUe,  and  fronj  their  father  drew,  nerally,  any  money  unpaid  at  the  due  tini?,  a 

Fairy  ^ueen.  arrearage  of  rent.  CoweL — Paget  fet  forth  tit 

*  ARRAY.  «W:  [arrowy  Fr.  arreoy  Sp.  arredo,  king's  of  England's  title  to  his  debts  and  pt^ica 
Ital.  from  reye,  lent,  order.*  It  was  adopted  in-  from  the  French  king  ;  with  all  arrearages,  ii? 
to  the  middle  Latin,  miiU  hominum  arraitorum^  ^AtarJ. — 
Knighton.]  i.  Order,  chiefly  of  war. — The  earl 
l^fpying  them  fcattered  near  the  array,  fent  one  to 
pommand  jjiem  to  their  array,  Uaytward*-^ 

Wer't  thou  fought  to  deeds, 
That  might  require  th'  array  of  war,  thy  (kill 
Of  condudl  would  be  fuch,  that  all  the  world 
Could  not  fuitain  thy  prowefs.  Milton. 

A  gen'ral  fcts  his  army  in  array 
In  vain,  unlefs  he  fight  and  win  the  day.  Denb. 
Ift.  Drefs.— .    . 

A  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  funny  day. 
On  which  there  fat  mofi  brave  cmbeUilhed 
With  royal  robes,  and  gorgeous  arrays 
A  maiden  queen.  Fiiry  ^uetn* 

In  this  remembrance,  Emily  ere  day 
Arofe  and  drefs'd  herfelf  in  rich  array*  DryA. 
3..  In  law,  Array,  of  the  Fr,  arrays  i.  e.  pr</»,  the 
ranking  or  fetting  forth  of  a  jury  or  inqueft  of  men 
impannclled  upon  a  caufe.  Thence  is  the  verb  to 
array  a  pannei,  that  is,  to  fet  forth  one  by  ano-  in  privily, 
^ler  the  men  impa;indled.  Co^ve!.  ARRERAGIUM,  arrears.  Sec  ARRrAa.%''- 

*  r©  Array,  -w.  «.  [arroyery  old  Fr.]  i.  To  (1. 1.)  *  ARREST.  «./.  [from  tfrr^/^rr,  Fr.  3 
p,ut  in  order,  a.  To  deck ;  to  drcfs ;  to  adorn  ftop.]  i.  In  law-  A  (lop  or  ftav ;  as,  a  naa  ?• 
the  pcrfon :  with  the  particle  twitby  or  in. — Deck*  prchendcd  for  debt,  is  &id  to  be  arrcftcd.  T« 
ihyfclf  now  with  majtfty  and  excellency,  and  ar-    plead  in  arrej  of  judgment,  is  to  fhew,  caufe  ^^ 

.—    judgment  fhouW  be  flfayed,  though  the  vtnV '^ 


He'll  grant  the  tribute,  fcod  th*  arresnvtei^ 

Shakejtirrf^ 
— The  old  arrearages  under  which  that  crovn  isA 
long  groaned,  being  defrayed,  he  hath  bauf J 
Lurana  to  uphold  and  maintain  herielf.  Ha-'^.ot 
rocal  Fare/f. 

*  ARRE  ARANCE. «./.  The  lame  with  flmir. 
See  Alt  REAR.  D. 

Arrears.    See  Arrear  and  Arrcarag*. 
ARRECTATU3,  inlaw,  accufcd  of  a  criat 
To  ARRfiED,  'vJa.  to  award.  MIUom. 
ARRENATUS,  ip  law,  ziraigncd. 

*  ARRENTATION.  n.  /.  {horn  arrrd^ 
Span,  to  farm.]  Is,  in  the  forefts  law,  thfbj^ 
ting  an  owner  of  lands  in  the  foreft,  to  ini'*?^ 
them  with  a  low  hedge  and  fmall  ditch,  in  t^is* 
deration  of  ^  yearly  rent.  Did. 

*  ARREPTITIOUS.  adj.  [arrefituy  Lat.]  i. 
Snatched  away.    a.  [from«i  and  repo.]   C*^ 


f^^y'tiiyfclf  oyi/A  glory  and  beauty.    Joby  xl.  lo 
Now  went  forth  the  mom. 
Such  as  in  higheft  heav'n,  arra/d  in  gold 
Empyreal.  Milton. 

Qne  vcft  arrayed  the  corpfe,  and  one  they 
fpead 
p'cr  hjs  clos'd  eyes,  and  wrapped  around  his 
head.  ^  Dry  den. 

J.  In  Uv/.    See  Array  in  Uw. 

Sec  Array,  and  Army,  f  a. 


the  twelve  be  palTeA.  To  plead  in  arrejl  of  tifcr* 
the  inqueft  upon  the  fonner  iirue,isto  ftitw  u*^ 
why  an  inqueft  jhould  not  be  taken.  An  arr:/"^ 
a  certain  reftraint  of  a  man's  perfon,  depn.  •"? 
him  of  his  own  ynW^  ^id  binding  it  to  Jkoij- 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  law,  and  n^jy  :- 
ciiUcd  the  beginning  of  iinprifonmcnt.  0-*'\  7; 
If  I  could  fpcak  fo  wifely  under  an  arrd^  I  **^*  ' 
fend  for  mv  ci editors ;  yet  I  had  as  litf  h-^^v  '  ' 
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»  AHU  AYERS.  ;/.  /.  [from  array,]  Officers  foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  mortality  of  iinprj  '; 
juho  .'iuciently  had  the  c«<rc  of  fccftig  the  foldicrs  ment.  Shakr/peare.  a.  Any  caption,  ftwiiij  -• 
^Uly  .ippoiutcd  in  their  armour.    Cowel.  the  pcrfon.— To  the  rich  man,  whopromift-l  r*^-^ 

(*.)  ♦  ARREAR.  adv.  [arricre^.l^x,  behind.],  fdf  Cftfc  for  JQWy  ycarsj  it  was  a  lad  tfrrr/,  t^' 
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hh  fool  was  furpiifed  the  firf^  night.  Taylor,  3. 
K  (lop.— The  ftop  and  arr^Jf  of  the  air  fhcwcth, 
that  the  air  hath  little  appetite  of  afcending.  Bnc. 

{i.)  Arrest,  in  Englifh  law»  is  either  ufed  in 
nvil  or  criminal  cafes. 

I.  yf 2  Arrest,  in  a  civil  cavse,  is  defined 
0  be  the  apprehending  or  rcftraining  one's  per- 
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apprehen^n^orteftmning  one's  pfrfon,  in  5pffier 
to  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer  an  alledged  crime.  T* 
this  arrcft  all  perfons  whatfbever  arc,  wiHioct 
diftindion,  equally  liable ;  and  doors  may  be 
broken  open  to  arrcft  the  offender ;  but  no  num 
is  to  be  arretted,  unlefs  charged  with  fuch  a  crime 
as  wil)  at  lead  juftify  holding  him  to  bail  whm 


on  by  proccls  ia  execution  of  the  command  of    taken.    There  is  this  difference  alfo  between 


onie  court.  An  arrcft  muft  be  by  corporal  feifing 
IT  touching  the  defender's  body  ;  after  which  the 
>aiiiiTmay  juftifj'  breaking  open  the  houfe  in  which 
K  is,  to  take  him :  otherwife  he  has  no  fuch 
lower ;  but  muft  watch  his  opportunity  to  arreft 
iim.  For  every  man's  houfe  is  looked  upon  by 
he  law  to  be  his  caftle  of  defence  and  afylum, 
Therein  he  ihould  fuffer  no  violence.  Which 
principle  is  carried  fo  far  in  the  civil  law,  that,  for 
io(l  part,  not  fo  much  as  a  common  citation  or 
immons,  much  lefs  an  arreft,  can  be  executed 
tfHin  a  man  within  his  own  walls.  Peers  of  the 
aim,  members  of  parliament,  and  corporations^ 
re  privileged  from  arrcfts ;  and  of  courfe  from 
uthwries.  And  againft  them  the  procefs  to  in- 
)rce  an  appearance  muft  be  by  fummons  and  dif- 
rcfs  infifiitej  inftead  of  a  capias,  Alfo  clerks,  at- 
mcys,  and  all  other  perfons  attending  the  courts 
f  juiiicc  (for  attorneys  being Dfficers  of  the  court, 
PC  ?.l\rays  fuppofcd  to  be  thca-c  attending,)  are 
Dt  liable  to  be  arrefted  by  the  ordinary  pnKefs 
f  the  court,  but  muft  be  fued  by  bill  (called  ufual- 
"  a  bill  %f  pri'vilege)  as  being  perfonally  prefcnt  in 
Wirt,  Clergymen  pertbrming  divine  fcrvice,  and 
ot  merely  ftaying  in  the  church  with  a  fraudulent 


refts  in  civil  and  criminal  cafts^  that  none  fhall  far 
arrefted  for  debt,  trefpafs,  or  other  caufe  of  ac- 
tion, but  by  virtue  of  a  precept  or  commandment 
out  of  fome  court ;  but  for  treafon,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  any  man  nuy  arreft  with  or 
without  warrant  gr  precept.  But  the  king  can^ 
not  command  any  one  by  word  of  mouth  to  be 
anefted ;  for  he  muft  do  it  by  writ,  or  order  of 
his  courts,  according  to  law :  nor  may  the  kii^ 
arreft  any  man  for  fufpicion  of  treafon,  or  felony, 
as  his  fubjeds  n\ay  ;  becaufe,  if  he  doth  wron^ 
the  party  cannot  have  an  a<5tion  againft  him.  Ar- 
refts  by  private  perfons  are  in  fome  cafes  com- 
manded. Perfons  prefent  at  the  committing  of  a 
felony  muft  ufe  (jheir  endeavours  to  apprehend  the 
offender,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprifonment  | 
and  they  are  alfo,  with  the  utraoft  diligence,  to 
purfue  and  endeavour  to  take  all  thofe  who  ihaO 
be  guilty  thereof  out  of  their  view,  upon  a  hue  and 
cry  levied  againft  them.  By  the  vagrant  adl  1 7  Gecu 
II.  c.  5.  every  perfon  may  apprehend  beggars  and 
vagrants  ;  and  every  private  perfon  is  bound  to  ai^ 
fift  an  officer  requiring  him  to  apprehend  a  felon* 
In  fome  cafes  likewife  arrefts  by  private  pcrfcna 


aire  rewarded  by  law.  By  the  4th  and  5th,  WilU. 
efip,  are  for  the  time  prinlcged  from  arreftsj^  am  and  Mary,  c.  8.  perfons  apprehending  high- 
y  ftitiite  50  Edw.  Ill.c.  5.  and  i  Rich.  II.  c.  16. ;  waymcn,  and  profecuting  them  to  a  convidtion^ 
» likewife  members  of  convocation  a(ftually  at-    are  intitled  to  a  reward  of  L.40,  and  if  they  are  k3«* 

led  in  the  attempt,  their  executors,  &c.  arc  intitlcd 
to  the  hke  reward.  By  the  6  and»  7  William  III. 
c.  17.  perlbus  apprehending  counterfeiters  and 
clippers  of  the  coin,  and  prolccuting  thrm  to  cob* 
vidion,  are  intitled  to  L.40.  By  5  Ann,  c.  3i. 
perfons  who  fnall  take  one  guilty  of  burglary,  or 
the  felonious  breaking  and  entering  any  houfe  im. 
the  day  time,  and  profecutc  them  to  convidlion* 
(hall  receive  the  fum  of  L.  40  within  one  montii 
after  fuch  convidion,  Arrefts,  by  public  ofticers^ 
as  watchmen,  conftables,  &c.  are  either  hiade  bf 
tlieir  own  authority,  which  differs  but  very  little 
from  the  power  of  a  private  pedbn ;  or  they  arc 
made  by  a  warrant  ft'om  a  juftice  of  peace.  &ar 
Warrant. 

(3.)  Arrest  op  judgment,  in  law,  the  af- 
figning  juft  reafon  wi.y  judgment  ftiould  not  pafts 
as.  Want  of  notice  ot  the  trial ;  a  material  dcfieA 


;,'  thereon,  by  ftatute  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  i.  Suitors, 
^iticlTes,  and  other  perfons,  neceflarily  attend* 
If  any  courts  of  record  upon  bufinefs,  are  not  to 
I  irrcUcd  during  their  aftual  attendance,  which 
ic'udcs  the  neceirary  coming  antl  returning.  Sea- 
^^  in  the  king's  fcrvice  arc  privileged  from  ar- 
•fts  for  debts  under  L.io.  (i  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  and 
^Gco.  II.  c.  38.;)  and  foldiers  or  marines  are 
>t  liable  to  aiTcfks  for  a  debt  of  lefs  than  L.io. 

0  Geo.  11.  c.  6,  II.)  And  no  arreft  pan  be  made 

1  the  kind's  prefencc,  nor  within  the  verge  of  his 
>v^l  piiace,  nor  in  ^ny  place  where  the  king's 
J'icos  are  actually  fitting.  The  king  hath  more- 
kcT  a  fpccial  prerogative  (which  indeed  is  very 
i^om  eiLertcd,)  that  he  may  by  his  fjjrit  of  pro^ 
^t'.n  privilege  a  defendant  from  all  perfonal,  and 
iAny  real  fuits,  for  one  year  at  a  time,  and  no 
T^cr;  in  refpe^  of  his  being  engaged  in  his  fcr- 
cc  out  of  the  realm.  And  the  king  alfo  by  the 
liTifiiuQ  law  might  take  his  credit  into  his  pro- 
>:^ivin,  fo  that  no  one  might  fue  or  arreft  him  till 
iw^  kind's  debt  was  paid ;  but  bv  the  ftatute  45 
'iw.  111.  c.  19.  notwithftanding  uich  protection, 
[K>ihcr  creditor  may  proceed  to  judgment  againft 
iaii  with  a  ftay  of  execution,  till  tiic  king^  debt 
c  paid  ;  unlefs  fuch  creditor  will  undertake  for 
lie  king's  debt,  and  then  he  ftialt  have  execution 
)r  Uith.  And,  laftly,  by  ftatute  29  Car.  IJ.c. 
•  no  3rrcft  can  be  made,  nor  procefs  fervcd,  upon 
Sunday,  except  fpr  treafon,  felony,  or  breach 
^  tic  peace. 

>.  4n  A^&£ST|  Ih*  ik  CHIMINAL  CAUS(>  Is  thc 


in  the  pleading  ;  when  the  record  differs  from  thc 
deed  impleaded ;   when  perfons  are  mifnamed  ^ 
where  more  i^  given  by  the  verdift  than  is  laid  in 
the  declaration,  &c.    This  may  be  done  dther  in' 
criminal  or  civil  caufes. 

(II.)  *  Arrest.  «./.  [in  horfemanfhip.]  A  man- 
gey  humour  between  the  ham  and  paftcm  of  the 
hinder  legs  of  a  horfc.  Di8, 

*  To  Arrest,  v,  a,  [arrtfier^  Fr.  to  ftop.]  x- 
To  feize  by  a  mandate  from  a  court  or  officer  af 
juftice.    See  Arrest. — 

Good  tidings,  my  lord  Haftings,  for  thc 
%vhidi 

I  do 


A    R    R  (    S50   )  A    R    R 

f  do  arrefi  diee,  traitor^  of  high  treafon.  (».}  Arrets,  or  arretes,  \Areta^  Fr.]  in  x^ 

Shakejpeare.  thyolo^»  the  back  bbnes  of  fiihes. 
•«-— There's  one  yonder  arre/ied^  and  carried  to  pri-  ARRHABONARII,  [from  aMft:«»,eamcft,]  a  fc^ 
-ion,  was  worth  five  thouund  of  you  all.  Sbakejp,  of  Chriftians,  who  held  that  the  eucharift  is  ro 
a.  To  feizc  any  thing  bylaw* — ^He  hath  enjoyed  thcr  the  real  flefh  or  blood  of  Chrifl,  nor  yet  lb: 
nothing  of  Ford's  but  tweiity  pounds  of  money,  fign  of  them  j;  but  only  the  pledge  or  earncfttbot' 
-which  muft  be  paid  to  Mr  Brook ;  his  horles  a^    of. 

nrreped  for  it.    3.  To  feize  $  to  lay  hands  on ;  to        ARRR£,    or  Argentum  Dei.     See  Ai« 
«ietain  by  power.^^  genTum  Dei,  and  Earnest,  &c. 

But  when  as  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  maze        ARRjHAPHON,  a  fkull  without  futures,  fosnd 
Arrefted  all  that  goodly  company.  Feury  ^men^    to-be  the  caufe  of  incurable  cephalalgiz. 
—Age  itfdf,  which,  of  all  things  in  the  world,        ARRHENOGOGON,  in' botany,  a  name  p 
will  not  be  baffled  or  defied,  fiiall  beein  to  anrft^    ven  by  Tome  to  the  farietaria^  or  pciUtory  ut  tk 
•feize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mortsuity.    4.  To    wall. 

with-hold ;  To  hinder.— This  defed  of  the  Eng-        ARRHEPHORIA,  a  feaft  among  the  anciet 
~lifh  juftice  was  the  main  impediment  tliat  did  ar-    Athenians,  infiituted  in  honour  of  Mintn-a,  ard 
T^  and  ftop  the  courfe  of  the  conqueft.  Davits. —    Herfc  daughter  6f  Cccrops.    The  word  wis  cc-z- 
As  oflen  as  my  dogs  with  better  fpeed  pofed  of  «^^V,  myftery,  and  ^^i»,  I  csry ;  cs 

^rr^  her  flight,  is  fheto  deat^  decreed-  Drytf.    account  of  certain  myfterious  things  which  wci: 
Nor  could  her  virtues,  nor  repeated  vows        carried  in  procefldon  at  this  folcmnity.— Bey?,  tr, 
Of  thoufand  lovers,  the  relentlefs  hand  as  fome  (ay,  girls,  between  7  and  1 2  years  of  :.^. 

Of  death  arr^.  Phififs,    were  the- minifters  that  affifted  at  this  fca.^,  ar: 

J.  To  ftop  motion. — To  manifeft  the  coagulative    were  denominated  a^^*Mt,  'This  feaft  v  is  if'' 
{)ower,  we  have  arrefied  the  fluidity  of  new  milk,    called  Herfipboria^  from  Herfe  already  mcntj-icd  ^ 
and  turned  it  into  a  curdled  fubftance.  Boyte.    6.        ARRHETINI,  the  inhabhants  of  Arrct'um. 
To  pbftrud;  to 'ftop.— Afcribing  the  caufes  of        AKRHETIUM.    SeeARRBTiuM. 
thinp  to  fecret  proprieties,  hath  arrefted  and  laid       ARRIA,  the  virtuous  and  heroic  wife  of  ftrtui, 
^nfleep  all  true  enquiry.  Bacoa.  who -being  condemned  to  death  unjuftly,  ih% 

''    ARRESTANDIS  bonis  ne  diffipentur^  a  writ    with  her  hufljarid,  by  the  tyrant  Nero,  M  ftab- 
which  lies  for  him  whofe  cattle  or  goods  are  ta-    bed  herfclf,*  and  then  gave  the  dagger  to  hatcr- 
ken  by  another,  who,  during  the  controveriy  is    band,  faying,  *<  Paetus,  it  is  not  painful.'^         < 
likely  to  xtiake  away  with  t!tem,  and  will  handly        ARRIAGI,  in  'the  materia  mcdica,  a  luine^', 
be  aole  tb  give  fatisnK^ion  for  them  afterwards.       ven  by  fome  authors,  t)articularly  by  ScnpioDafld 

ARRESTANPO  ipsum,  qiu  pecuniam  recepit    Avicenna,  to  a  fine  kind  tff  camphor. 
ad  ffoficifcifidurn  in  oifequium  regijf  &c.  is  a  writ        ARRIAN,  a  famous  phiiofbpher  and  biilcm 
which' lies  tor  the 'afifprebenfion  of  him  that  hath    under  Adrian  and  the  two  Alitonines,  was  ban 
taken. bounty  money  to  'ferve  i;n  the  king's  wars,    at  Nicomedia  in  Bithyma.    iiis  great  Ic3raing2a^ 
and  hides  himfdf  when  he  ftiould  go.  eloquence  procured  him  the  title  of  TJ^Jef^dXt- 

ARRESTMENT;  in  Scots  taw,  fignifies  the  fe-    nophon  ;  and  raifed  him  to  the  confuIThip  aodnci 
curing  of.  a  criminal  till  trtd^  6r  till  he  find  cau-    confiderible  dignities  at  -Rome.    His  4  book'  <.f 
lion  to  ftand,  in  what  are- called  bailable  crimes,    Differtations  upon  EpiSetusy  whoie  icholar  he  '^A^^ 
in  civil  cafes,  it  fignifies  eithet*  tlie  detaining  of    been ;  and  his  Hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Gncu  ^ 
"Grangers  or  natives  in  meditaii^ne  fu^a^  till  they    7  books,  are  admired  by  the  beft  judges, 
find  caution  jvdicio  ftftl^  or  the  attaching  the  et-        *  To  ARRIDE.  v.  a.  [arrideo,  Lat.]  i.  To  hi^ 
§&€ts  of  a  ftrangerin  order  to  found  jurifdi^ion.    at.    -%.  To  fmile  ;  to  look  plealantly  upon  on;. 
But  in  the  moft  general  acceptation  of  the  word,        (i.)ARRI£GE,  a  department  of  France,  boucti* 
it  denotes  that  diligence  by  {which  a  creditor  de-    cd  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  that  of  Upper  Garjrrxj 
'  tains  the  goods  or  pffedtsof  his>  debtor  in  the  hands    dn  the  E.  by  Aude,  and  on  *the  S.  by  the  P)rr> 
of  third  parties  till  the  debt  due  to  him  be  cither    nees. '  Jt  is  fo  named  from  the  river.    See  No. :. 
paid  or  fecured.    See  Law,  In b ex.    *  '  (%\)  Arriege,  a  river  of  France,  which  nisi 

ARRESTO  FACTO  super  bonis,  «&c.  a  writ  aonopg  the  Pyrenees,  runs  through  the  depart* 
brought  by  a  denizen  againft  the  goods  of  aliens  ment  (No:  i),  and  paifing  by  Fdix  and  P2irx^ 
found  within -this  kingdon),  as  a  recompence  few  falls  into  the  Garonne,  near  Touloufe.  Oil 
goods  taken  from  him  in  .a  foreign  country.  duft  has  been  found  amongft  its  lands. 

ARRET,  a  decree ;  the  dedfion  of  a  fovereiga        (lO  *  ARRlfiRE. «-/.  [Fresch.]  The  M  bodr 

court.  Bailey.  of  an  army,  for  which  we  now  ufe  reor^—Tte 

*  ARRETED.  fl</f.  [arreaatus^  low  Lat.]  He    borfemen  might  ifluc  forth  without  difturbanft- c* 

that  is  convened  before  a  judge,  and  charged  with  a    the  foot,  and  the  avant-guard  without  fiiuiSir^ 

xrime. — It  is  ufed  fometimes  for  imputed  or  laid    with  the  battall  or  arriere* 

nnto;  as,  no  folly  nuy  be  arreted  to  one  under        (a.)  *  Arriere  ban.  w.  /  [Cajfenenve  deii^t-s 

age.    Cowell.  this  word  from  arriere  arid  bah  ;  ban  denote*  tx* 

ARRETIUM,  or  arrhetium,  one  of  the  is    convening  of  the  nobleflc  or  vafrals,wbo  boldK"S 

ancient  towns  of  Tufcany,  near  the  Amis  and    immediately  of  the  crown  ;  andflm«Y,  thofevK^ 

Clanis,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  valley ;  now  called    only  hold  of  the  king  immediately.]  A  gtrcrO 

Arezzo,  4s  miles  eaft  of  Florence.    See  Arezzo.    proclamation,  by  which  the  king  of  France  lun;^ 

(x.)  ARRETS,  in  horfeo^anihip.  See  Arrest,    mons  to  the  war  all  that  hold  of  iiim,  U^  ^'^ 

No.  II.  owa 


ARR             (55«>  ARR 

$m  vafTals  or  the  noblcfTe,  and  the  Taflals  of  his  and  ha9  a  port  with  fome  trade.  Long.  zo.  fto.  £•• 

fafT'ls.  Lat.  55.  lo.  N. 

(;.)•  Arrieiie  FEB,  Or  FIEF,  16  a  fee  depcn-  *  ARROGANCE. )  ».  /•  [arrogantiaf    Ls|.] 

dam  on  a  fupcrior  one.    Thefc  fees  commenced-  ^  *  ARROG  ANC  Y.  3  The  ad  or  quality  of  ta- 

nrh^n  dukes  and  counts,  rendering  their  govern-  king  much  upon  one's  felf ;  that  fpccies  of  pride 

[ncntj  liereditary,  diftributed  to  their  officers  parts  which  confifts  in  exorbitant  claims. — 

of  the  domains,  and  permitted  thofe  officers  to  Stanley,  notwithftanding  flie's  your  wife, 

^tify  the  foldiers  under  them,  in  the  fame  man-  And  loves  not  me ;  be  you,  good  lord,  aiTur'df 

ler.  I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance.  Shakejpm 

(4.)  Arribre  guard.    See  Rear-Guard.  Pride  hath  no  other  glafs 

(j.)  *Arri£re  vassal.  The  valTal  of  a  vaifal.  To  ihew  itfelf  but  pride  ;  for  fupple  knees 

Trru9ux.  Feed  arrtgatue^  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

ARRINGTON,  a  village,  9  miles  from  Cam-  SbakfA. 

)ri<ig:e,  feated  on  the  Cam,  over  which  it  has  a  — ^Pride  and  arrcgance^  and  the  evil  way,  and  the . 

mJgc,  towards  Wendy.  froward  mouth  do  I  hate.   Prou.  viii.  15^— Di^ 

*  ARRISION.  n,f,  (arrifiof  Lat.]  A  fmiling  u-  courfing  of  matters  dubious,  and  on  any  contro- 
NM.                                                             Did.  vertible  truths,  we  cannot,  without  arroganty^ 

*  ARRIVAL.  «./  [from  arrrw.]  The  ad  of  entreat  a  credulity.  Brown'j  Vulgar  Errourj. — 
loming  to  any  phcc  ;  andy  figuratively,  the  at-  Humility  it  expr^fTes  by  the  (looping  and  bending 
ifnment  of  any  purpofe. —  of  the  head ;  arrogance^  when  it  is  lifted,  or,  as 

How  are  we  changed,  fincc  we  firft  law  the  we  fay,  toffed  up.  Dnden*s  Dufrefnoj. 

queen ?  ♦  ARROGANT.  \adj.  arrogans^  LaL]  Given 

She,  like  the  Sun,  does  ftiU  the  fiune  appear,  to  make  exorbitant  clamis  \  haughty ;  proud.—- 

Bdght  as  ihe  was  at  her  arrival  here.     Waller.  Feagh's  right  unto  that  country  which  he  claims^^ 

-The  unravelling  is  the  arrival  of  Ulyifes  upon  or  the  figniory  therein,  muft  be  vain  and  arrogant. 

is  own  ifland.    Brown' j  View  of  Epic  Poetry,  Spenfer  on  Ireland. — Jin  arrogant  way  of  treating 

*  ARRIVANC£.  n./  [from  arriiue.'\  Company  with  other  priiHxs  and  ftates,  is  natural  to  popu* 
omiog :  pot  in  ufe. —  lar  goverments.  Temple. 

Every  minute  is  ezpciftancy  *  ARROGANTLY,  ad'o.  [from  arrogtmt^  la 

Q^  moct  anivance.                         Sbakejpeare.  an  arrogant  manner. — 

*  To  ARRIVE.  V.  n.  [arriverf  Fr.  To  come  on.  Our  poet  may 
Arc.]  I.  To  come  to  any  place  by  water. —  Himfelf  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play ; 

At  length  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile,.  And  arrogantly^  as  his  ieUows  do, 

Wcaiied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  witb  Think  he  writes  well,  becaufe  he  pleafes  yo'i; 

toil,  Dryden. 

She  laid  her  down.                                Drydem-  Another,  warmed 

•To  reach  any  place  by  travellingd — ^When  we  With  high  ambition,  -and  conceit  of  prowefk 

tte  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  eftate,  we  Inherent,  arrogantly  thus  prcfum'd  \   ^ 

sppcd  at  a  little  inn,  to  rdt  ourfeWes  and  our  What  if  this  fword,  fiiU  often  drench'd  in  bloody 

^e$.  Sidney.      ^.  To  reach  any  point. — ^The  Should  now  cleave  Iheer  the  execrable  head 

^ds  of  all  bod  f  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  Of  Churchill.                                           Philips. 

\  but  when  thc'mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  *  ARROGANTNESS.  »./.  [from  eurroganu\ 

hinder  its  progrefs.  Locke,    4.  To  gain  any,  The  fame  with  arrogance ;  which  fee.            DiS. 

ing,  by  progreflive  approach.— It  is  the  highcft  *  To  ARROGATE,  v.  a.  [arrogo^  Lat]    To- 

iidom  by  deipifing  the  world  to  arrive  at  heaven  j.  claim  vainly ;  to  exhitnt  unjult  claims  only  prompt* 

cy  arc  blelfed  who  convene  with  God.   Taylor,  ed  by  pride. — I  intend  to  defcribe  this  battle  fuUy,^ 

The  virtuous  may  know  in  fpeculation^  what  not  to  derogate  from  one  nation,  or  to  arrogate 

cy  could  never  arrive  at  by  pra<5tice,  and  avoid  to  the  other.  Hnyward.-^^Thc  popes  arrogated  un* 

e  (hares  of  the  crafrv.  Addifon.    5.  The  thing  to-themfelves,  that  the  empire  was  held  of  them 

which  we  arrive  is  alwavs  fuppofed  to  be  good,  in  homage.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

To  happen  :  with  to  betore  the  perfon.    This^  Who,  not  content 

lie  fccms  not  proper^ —  With  fair  equality,  fraternal  ftato, 

Happy !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives^  Will  arrogate  dominion  uhdeferv'd^. 

More  to  be  valued  than  a  thoufand  lives.  Over  his  brethrtn.                                  Mittm- 

Waller.  Rome  never  arrogated  to  herfelf  any  infallibility, 

ARRO,  a  river  in  Herefordlhire,  which  runs  but  what  (lie  pretended  to  be  found  upon  Chrift't* 

to  the  Lug,  near  Leominfter.  promife.  Tillotfon. 

ARROBAS,  or  Arrobe.    t5ce  Arobas.  (i.)  *  ARROGATION.  «./.  [from  arrogate.\ 

*  To  ARRODE.  vi  a.  [arrodof  Lat.]  To  gnaw  A  claiming  in  a  proud  unjuft  manner.  Did. 
nibble.  Bi^.  (1.)  Arrogatton.    See  Adrogation. 
ARROE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  ARROJO  D£  St  Sfrvakv  a  town  of  Spain,  in. 
^•tic  Sea,  a  little  S*.  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  and  Eftremadura,  8  miles  S.  of  Merida,  and  %s  £•  of 
.  of  that  of  Dulcen.    It  is  8  miles  in  length,  and  Badajox.    Long.  6. 10.  W.  Lat.  38.  36.  N. 

out  1  in  breadth ;  and  produces  com,  annifeed,  ARRON,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  departmeot 

«ck  cattle,  and  horfes.    It  has  3  pariflies,  the  of  Nievre. 

oft  confiderafole  of  which  is  Koping.    It  (lands  ARRONDEE,  in  heraldry,  a  croft,  the  arms 

the  S.  fide  of  the  iiIand|iathcbottoipof  a  bay,  of  whjgh  are  compofed  of  fe^naof  a  circle,  not. 

oppofite 
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«p|>ofite  to  each  other*  fo  as  to  make  the  arms  various  places  of  Scotland^  and  prefirredbya* 

fculge  out  thicker  in  one  part  than  another ;  but  tiquarians. 

the  fedtions  of  each  arm  lying  the  fame  way,  fo-  Arrow,  magical,  a  fort  of  weapon  very  con- 

that  the  arm  is  every  where  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  mon  among  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  JjipiaM, 

and  all  of  them  tenmfnating  at  the  edge  of  the  e-  and  many  of  the  northern  climates  j  and  fuppofel 

Scutcheon  like  the  plain  crofs,  to  poflcfs  very  ftrange  virtues. 

ARRONQUH AR,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Dum-  J^kk o w-m  a k e  r s  arc .  alfo  called  JUtchtn ;  a-nJ 

barton-ihire,  14  miles  long  and  about  3  broad.  In  were  formerly,  as  well  as  bow  vers,  perfonsof  pe: 

the  Gaelic  it  is  pronounced  Arrar^  and  wrote  confequence    in    the   kingdom.'    Arrow  rt:cj 

Ardthirj  i.  e.  a  high  country ;  which  is  defcrip-  and  quarrels  were  to  be  well  bocbed  or  bralcd, 

tive  of  the  place,,  as  it  is  almoft  wholly  mountain-  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  fteel;  ijt  doij 

ous;  notwithftanding  which  the  climate  is  tempe-  of  which  feems  to  have  been  the  bu&ncL  of  tx 

late.    By  Mr  Gillefpie's  report  to  Sir  John  Sin-  arrow-fmith. 

dair,  it  contained  in  1791,  379  inhabitants,  which  Arrow>root.    See  Maranta. 

was  87  fewer,  than  the  number  in  1755.     Of  Arrow  stones.    See  Arrow-hsads,  ^*  4, 

thefe  the  greater  part  are  of  one  name,  viz.  Mac-  Arrow,  wildfire.    See  Wildfire. 

farlane.    There  were  60  horfts,  460  black  cattle  ( t.)  *  ARROWY.  aJj,  [from  arr<Kjj,\   Codit* 

jDd  10,600  (heep  in  the  parilh,  in  1791.  ing  of  arrows. — 

♦  ARROSION.  If.  /.  [from  a.'rojfujt  Lat.]    A  He  few  them  in  their  fortns  of  battle  n-ii, 

gnawing.  JD/5.  How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying,  \k^ 

ARROU,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  department  them  fhot 

dF  Nievre.  Sharp  fleet  of  arro<ivy  Ihow'r  again  ft  tk  face 

ARROUX,  a  river  of  France  in  the  department  Of  their  purfuers,  and  overcame  by  fiight. 

cfCoted'Or.   Perhapsitis  the  fame  with  Arr on,  Au-«. 

for  the  two  departments  are  contiguous,  and  moft  ARS,  [Lat.  from  c^«r,  utility.  Or.]  Art.  Trt 

of  our  geographers  are  amazingly  inaccurate  in  their  word  is  often  conjoined  with  adje^ves  cxprtfc? 

orthography,  as  well  as  in  their  defcriptions  and  particular,  real,  or  pretended  arts ;  fuch  as, 

delineations  of  rivers  in  general.  i.  Ars  notoria,  a  pretended  manner  of  3^ 

'  (I.  I.)  *  ARROW. «./.  [aterci  Sax.]  The  point-  quiring  fciences  by  infufion,  without  any  aprlio 

cd  weapon  which  is  (hot  from  a  bow.    Darts  are '  tion,  except  iafting,  and  performing  certaic  ct- 

thrown  by  the  hand,  but  in  poetry  they  are  con-  remonies  !^  This  art  was  condemned  by  tlie  S7- 

fotmded.—  bonne,  A.  D.  1320. 

I  fwear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  ftrongeft  bow,  2.  Ars  th e ssai^ica,  the  Thcflalian  art,  \v»d 

By  his  belt  arrow  with  the  golden  head.  by  ancient  writers,  for  a  fpecies  of  magic,  whtr^^; 

ShakeJ^eare.  It  was  pretended,  they  could  draw  the  moon  a-^J 

Here  were  boys  fo  defperately  rcfolved,  as  to  pull  ftars  out  of  heaven !  It  w^as  denominated  Theft* 

err&ws  put  of  their  flefli,  and  deliver  thetn  to  be  Han  from  its  fuppofed  inventors,  the  pcopli  i 

fiiot  again  by  the  archers  on  their  fide.  Haytward,  Theflaly. 

fa.)  Arrow.    See  Archers,  J  a,  4,  5c  Ar-  ARSACES,  called  bjr  fome  Mithridat£f,j 

CHERY,  f  1,  3.     ^  king  of  the  Parthians,  (poke  of  in  the  I.  boot  d 

(II.)  Arrow,  in  aftronomy,  trigonometry.  Sec.  Macabees,  xiv.  ».    He  cohiiderably  cn!ar:gtd  tt 

See  Sag  ITT  A.  kingdom  of  Parthia  by  his  good  condud  aad  ^^ 

(HI.)  Arrow,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  placed  lour.    See  Parthia. 

at  the  faliant  angles  of  the  glacis,  and  conlifts  of  ARSACID^,  the  royal  family  of  Parth'a,  is 

two  parapets,  each  forty  toifes  long.    This  work  named  frx)m  Ariaces  the  founder.  See  laft  ar?di 

has  a  communication  with  the  covert  way,   of  ARSAMAS,  a  towTi  of  Ruflia,  in  the  tcrrt::? 

about  24  or  ;»o  feet  broad,  called  caponier;  and  a  of  Morduates,  feated  on  the  river  Mockcha-m^ 

<litch  before  it,  of  5  or  6  toifes.  on  the  road  to  Aftracan,  300  miles  S.  by  E.  fra 

(IV.  I.)  Arrow,  in  geography,  a  river  in  Wor-  Mofcow,  and  500  N.  by  W.  from  Aftracan.  .*i 

cefterfliire  and  Warwickihire.  this  place  Gen.  Dolgorucki  punifhcd  the  ntbciI-:^<^ 

(2.  3.)  Arrow,  two  villages,  i.  in  Chefhire,  be-  Coffacks. 

tween  the  river  Dec  and  Laucafter :  and  2.  in  War-  ARSCHIN,  a  long  meafure  ufcd  in  Chif?.  ts 

wickfhire,  near  Aulceftcr.  meafure  ftuffs;  of  the  lame  length  with  thcDi:-^ 

(V.)  Arrow,  in  furveyinj^,  is  ufed  for  fmall  ell,  which  is  2  feet  xi  lines.    Four  arfchins  E3.:| 

llraight  flicks  about  two  feet*  long,  Ihod  with  iron  3  yards  ^nglifh. 

ftrriW.    Their  ufe  is  to  ftick  into  the  ground  at  ARSCHOT,  a  town  of  France,  in  one  of  t'.' 

the  end  of  the  chain.  new  departments,  formed  ftnce  the  capture  ^  t- 1 

Arrow,  elf.    See  Elf-arrows.  ci-devant  A uftrian  Netherlands,  but  of  which  *»? 

(i.)  *  ARROW-HEAn.  n.  /.  [from  arroau  and  have  as  yet  feen  no  map.    It  is  feated  on  the  Pi- 

head  ]  A  water  plant,  fo  cAlk'd  from  the  refem-  mer,  4  miles  E.  of  Mechlin.  Xx>ng.  4. 43.  E.  L:t. 

|;flaiice  of  its  leaves  to  the  head  of  an  arrow.  DIS»  51.  5.  N. 

(2.)  Arrovz-head,    in  botany.     See  Sagit-  *  ARSE.  h./.  ^/in^r,  Sax.]    The  buttocks,  cr 

TAR  I  A.  hind  part  of  an  animal. 

(3.)  Arrow-headed  GRASS.  SeeTaiGLOCHiN.  *  Arse  foot.  «./  A  kind  of  water  fowl,  caS* 

(4.)  Arrow-h^ads,  or  Arrow  stones,  in  an-'  cd  alfo  a  didapper.    Di3* 

tiquity,  pieces  of  Hrbed  R:r.t,  thin  and  fliarp  at  Arsk-iull-toun,  an  andcDt  name  of  Ea*^"* 

the  points,  ^'ith  which  our  anccAors  armed  their  tQun,  a  viUage  in  Berwiclcflitfet  £0  called  fromi^ 

arrows.  •  Specimens  of  them  are  often  found  in  low  lituatioo.    See  £a&lstouHj  IT*  1- 


lAanci  cilkd  t_k,.^i    nmbfcinDi!  lo  iti  mii 

liiil_^t«°AbTlliiitiii>biulc>-    &iiiEitiirimi[ilEiiillI|Knt>)>IclD<k< 


ytc gfadg,  ■■  f B  M  fti  Qiiiiiiiute.   h.  ftmcanftfauElnEAoyi'^tiU'iLaridiTKiatt.lbu 

iA  ntb  mJl^h  Nov  hcounn  bkc  fihsr    *<Ti  or  ^'^IfH^  (>tc  i^  ~'  lit  wliii-h  k  nmijni. 
tf  faUioBt  Htruc  with  hud  Aid  11^    ftianiBnkltn^tltalIhricUor«rfr[]iL-,likeathaft, 


.Mpraaten  Hi,  i  UnJ  otfa^,  or  ft. 


latemOr.  Heal- 
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lo.    From  an  experiment  of  Mr  Schecic,  howcrer,  readify  oceur^  how  it  may  be  mitijfatei,  aci  '••i 

;in  which  8  grains  of  arfenical  acid  were  given  to  deleterious  cffefts  obviated."    But  the  manyfcs! 

a  cat,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  adls  more  violent-  accidents  confequent  on  taking  this  minerali  (hr* 

ly  than  white  arfcnic.    The  extreme  danger  at-  that  none  of  thoft  arc  to  be  depended  npor  - 

tending  this  fubftance  when  taken  into  the  human  Bergman  himfelf  ixnieed  cautions  ua  againfi  irof.. 

body,  ai-ifes  from  its  infolubility,  and  the  difficul-  ing  to  phlogifton  correftors  alone;  andjx^i;^, 

ty  of  decompoundipg  it ;  for  there  can  but  little  the  folution  of  hcpar  fulphuris,  which  corta'ai 

danger  ai-jfe  from  a  liquid,  unlcfs,  like  corrofive  the  united  power*  of  both  the  alkalicc  snd  r!c- 

acids,  it  lliould  at  once  Bum  the  fubftance  of  the  giftic  antidotes  united,  might  prove  more  tffio 

'ftomach  like  fire ;  or  like  laurel  water,  fufpend  the  cious  than  cither  of  them  fmgly.    Oilr,  fats,  irik, 

adion  of  the  nervous  fyftcm.    Com>fivc  fublimate,  warm  fat  broths,  frefh  butter,  &c.  have  all  b«i 

folutions  of  mcrcnry  in  aquafortis,  &(i.  will  ascer-  recommended  ;'  and,  no  doubt,  in  fnch  (!q>'7- 

tainly  poilon  as  arfcnic ;  but  they  are  much  lefs  dif-  able  cafefl,  are  thofc  remedies  to  which  w  ca 

ficulttocure,becaufc  any  alkaline  fubftance  will  cer-  moft  readily  have  recourfe :  but,  even  here,  it  « 

tainly  decompound  them  and  deftroy  their  delete-  evident,  that  their  efficacy  muft  be  excKdir;?^ 

fious.  efficacy.    Arfenic,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  dubious,  whatever  their  intrinfic  virtues  may  be; 

be  decompounded,  nor  united  with  any  known  and  for  this  plain  rcafon,  that  the  arfwic  is  ?'!it> 

fubftance,  at  leaft  in  fuch  a  fliort  time  as  the  exi-  dy  in  contad  with  the  ftomach^  and  thouch  "H 

■genceof  the  cafe  we  fptak  of  would  require,  with-  remedies  might  have  prerented  its  a^ion,  '^li 

uut  a  confulerable  degree  of  heat.    It  therefore  re-  they  becn/r;^  fwallowed,  their  operrtioD  Caft  % 

mains  in  the  ftomach,  continually  exerting  its  mif-  inuch  lefs  powerful  after  the  poifon  has  h«i  ArcdX 

dhievous  qualities,  unlels  it  can  be  difcharged  by  to  the  ftomach,  and  begun  to  exert  it»p 

'vomiting.  effects. 

(5.)  Arsenic,  effects  of,  when  swallow-       (7.)  *  Arsenick.  «./:  r«e^«»».]  Apouda 

ED.    The  fymptoms  attending  arfenic  wheiifwal-  mineral  fubftance,    volatile  and  unicftacTri 

lowed  are,  naufea,  ftcknefs,  and  retching  to  vo-  which  gives  a  whitencfs  to  metals  lit  fufion* 

ihit,  about  half  an  hour  after  it  is  taken.    Theft  proves  a  violent  corroftve  poilbn  j  of  which  th 

are  followed  by  violent  vomitinp,  hicciips,  and  arc  three  forts.    Native  or  yellow  orfemek,  a' 

pains  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.     Convulftons  alfb  auripigmentum  or  orpiment,  is  chicfty  toi 

and  palfies  of  the  limbs  prefenlly  fiiccced.  with  in  copper  mines,      IVbite  or  crffiaWae  «r;« 

intenfe  heats,  cold  fweatsv  palpitations  of  the  is  cxtraded  from  the  native  kind,  by  fubfee 

heart,  extreme  amdcty,  proft ration  of  ftrength,  with  a  portion  of  fea fait.  Thr  finalleft  quintiiT 

'thirft  and  dryneft  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  lots  cryftalline  arfenUky  being  mixed' with  anyiai 

of  reafon,  and  at  laft  death.    If  the  quantity  ta-  abfolutcW  deftroys  its  malleability;  and  a  S 

l^en  was  confiderable,  the  patient  dies  in  7  or  8  grain  will  turn  a,  pound  of  copper  intoa  bcitf 

.hours  after  taking  it ;  and  the  ftomach  and  intcf-  feeming  filver,  but  without  ductility,    M  ^ 

tines  are  found,  upon  diflcdioif,  to  be  corroded  nirA  is  a  preparation  of  the  white,  made  by*» 

and  perforated.    When  this  is  not  the  cafe,  vio-  ing  to  it  a  mineral  fnlphnr.  Cbamhen.—JruAi 

lent  putrefa<aivc  fymptoms  foon  erffue  after  arfenic  is  a  Tcry  deadly  poifon  ;  held  tl>  the  fire,  ii  tsJI 

is  fwallowed;  for  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  poi*  fmncs,  but  liquates  very  little,  fflsmhunl 
foncd  by  it  generally  have  abundance  of  red  or       (g.)  Arsenic^  meSical  psiescriptioss 

purple  Qxots  <?vcn  before  death.    It  remarkably  Kotwithftanding  the  dreadful  dfeds  of  ai: 

mflamcs  the  coats  of  the  fton»ach,  and  the  outre-  when  taken  in  Urge  quantity,  attempts  hjvc 

fa^ion  is  faid  particularly  to  take  place  in. the  ge-  been  \Vanting  to  introduce  it  into  the  matoin 

nitals  of  men.    Mr  Bergman  relates,  that  in  the  diea.    The  difeafe,  mdeed,  iit  which  tbcy  ^ 

body  of  a  man  who  was  poifoned  with  arfenic,  and  been  recommended,  (the  cancer)  i»  of  a  \m  * 

diflcjfted  in  the  anatomical  theatre  at  Uplal,  the  curable  nature,  at  leaft  by  ordinary  medioBci.-' 

putrefadlon  lad  been  fo  ftrong,  that  the  mineral  M.  le  Febure,  a  French  phyfician,  fome  tiir'  • 

was  deprived  of  part  of  its  phlogifton,  and  emit-  go  puHilhed  a  trealiiir,  in  which  he  rccotnirr^ 

Ud  the  garlic  imell,  that  peculiar  charaderiftic  of  ed  pure  v^hite  arfenie,  as  a  fpeciSc  in  that  di'.:< 

aifeuic  when  in  this  fituation.  per.    The  dofe  was  four  French  grains,  cqi-' ' 

(6.)  Arsenic,    in  efficacy    of   antidotes  ^\  Englifti,  diilblved  in  a  French  pint  \u 

AGAINST.    Many  antidotes  have  been  propoftd  ounces;  of  diftilFed  water.     A  table  fpooLtuiJ 

againft  this  dreadful  poifon  by  authors  of  the  this  folution  is  to  be  taken  with  an  equal qu-'l 

hifeheft  reputation  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  without  of  milk,  and  half  an  ounce  of  f>Tup  of  p^'F-  '^ 

tl^at    fucccfs   which    the    confidence    of    thofe  every  morning  faftiiig,  and  taking  care  lu  ■'  • 

who  prcpofed  them  feemed  to  cnfure.    Indeed,  nothing  for  an  hour  after.    Ihis  cowrie  iru:t  K 

J^revious  to  any  great  hope  of  fuccefs  in  this  continued  frday* ;  after  which,  a  dole  is  to  K  "• 

fi-fpcdt,  it  ought  to  be  ftiown  that  thefe  anti-  ken  twice  every  day  in  the  lartc  manner,  u*  * 

dotes  are  able  to  cft'ed  ibme  confiderable  change  the  morning,  and  another  at  twelte  at  m?*"t«  -^ 


ifuallyta-  Thus  people  of  a  ^^-eakly 
ken.  Mr  Bergman  recommends  alkalies  in  dil-  nuc  tiii  the  cure  is  completed;  but  fnch  •»« 
cafes  occsQoncd  by  arfenic:  Nay  he  tells  us,  more  robuft,  may  gradually  augment  the  ^v:- 
that  *'  iince  phlogifton  and  alkalies  are  the  moft:  till  two  table  fpoonnils  are  taken  at  each  tiS'- 
c.i  (;Qfr(.^9j£  of  ^^^  acrimony,  it  will  with  a$  much  milk»  and  half  an  ounce  of 'T'^ 
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ofpoppiVs.   Children muit  on  no  account  take  (la.)  Arsenic,    medical  use  or,   PRorco 

iTifjre  than  three  tea  fooonfuh  a  day,  with  a  pro-  benfficial.    The  following  account  of  the  ufe 

p-irtional  quantity  of  fyrup  of  poppies.    For  a-  of  arfenic  in  medicine,  is  eiven  by  Dr  Andrew 

[Jults.  the  ftrength  of  the  folution,  as  well  as  the  Duncan.    "  Notwithftanding,  however,  the  vc- 

}'jantity,  is  to  be  augmented  ;  fix  grains  being  ry  violent  cfFefts  of  arfenic,  it  has  been  cmploye4 

»ut  into  the  fecond  bottle,  and  eight  into  the  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  both  as  applied  externaUy 

hird;  and  a  purgative,  compofed  of  manna,  rhu-  and  as  taken  internally.    Externally,  white  arfe- 

jvb,  and  fad  feigoette,  is  to  be  given  every  ei»?ht  nic,  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  cafes  of  can- 

•f  twelve  days.    An  ifflie  he  confiders  as  ufeftil  cer;  and,  as  ufed  in  this  way,  it  is  fuppofcd,  that 

1  every  cafe.     The  tumour,  if  not  ulcerated,  its  good  effe^s  depend  on  its  ading  as  a  peculiar 

inght  to  be  wa/hed  with  a  folution  of  arfenic,  in  corrofive  i  and  it  is  imagined,  that  ar&nic  is  the 

lie  proportioB  of  eight  grains  to  a  pint ;  and  he  bafis  of   a  remedy  :long  .celebrated  in  cancer, 

»i*irts  the  following  cataplafm.    **  I'ake  of  car-  which,  however,  is  ft  ill  kept  a  fccret  by  a  family 

3t  juice  one  pound,  of  fugar  of  lead  half  an*  of  the  name  of  Phinket,  in  Ireland.    According 

ui.ce,  of  liquid  laudanum  a  dram  and  an  half;  to  the  bcft  conje(5turcs,  their  application  confifta 

Tm  the  whole  into  a  mafs  with  as  much  powder  of  the  powder  of  fomc  vegetables,  particularly 

f  hcTilock  as  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.    The  the  ranunculus  flammeus,  and  cotula  fcetida,  witn 

imour  is  to  be  covered  #0  a  moderate  thicknefs  a  confiderable  proportion  of  fulphur,  intimately 

rth  thii  cataplafm,  which  is  to  be  kept  on  by  a  mixed  together.    This  powder,  made. into  a  pafte 

arh/lon  plaftcr.**    When  the  cancer  is  of  the  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  is  applied  to  the  can- 

ciTsted  kind,  he  directs  the  ichorous  fcrpfity  to  cerous  part,  which  it  iff  intended  to  corrode;  and 

•  tAicn  aw,<y  by  means  of  dry  cbarpee  at  each  i)eing  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  bladder,  fmear- 

tffinj,  and  the  fore  to  be  fomented  with  ^thc  ar-  cd  alfo  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  is  fuffered  to 

'I'cal  folution  with  the  chill  taken  off  it,  and  ha-  lie  on  from  14  to  48  hours  ;  and  afterwards,  the 

a?  about  a  tliird  part  of  red  wine  added  to  it.  efchar  is  to  be  treated  with  foftening  digeftive,  a3 

Ticn  the  fore  is  of  a  very  bad  kind,  he  propofes  in  other  cafes.     Arfenic,  in  fubftance,  to  the  ex- 

f  .rfcnic  to  be  diiTolvea  ip  dcc(x4ion  of  bark  tent  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  for  a  dofe,  combined 

f  the  purpofe  of  fomentation ;  after  which,  the  with  a  little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  has  been 

tir'i^ro  and  plafter  are  to  be  applied,  and  this  (kid  to  be  employed  internally,  in  fome  very  ob- 

to  he  renewed  every  twelve  hours.    Mr  Le  Fc-  ftinate  cafes  0/  cutaneous  difcafes,  and  with  the 

at  aJcrts,  that  the  arfenic,  when  taken  with,  beft  cffedl.    But  of  this  we  have  no  experience. 

e  pncautions  juft  mentioned,  is  not  attended  Of  all  the  difcafes  in  which  white. arfenic  has  been 

tb  any  bad  confequences,  nor  has  it  a  difagrce-  ufed  internally,  there  is  no  one  in  which  it  has 

Vtifte.    Its  adion  is  fcarcely  perceived  on  any  been  fo  frequently'  and  fo  fuccefsfully  ernployed 

tSe  fccrctions  or  excretions ;  though  fomc  dit-  as  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  has  long 
-ar:f  their  urine  mor^  freely  than  ufual,  and  been  ufed  in  Lincolnlhire,  and  fomc  other  of  the 
•tfc  fome  the  belly  is  more  loofe.  In  fome,  "the  fenny  countries,  under  the  name  of  the  arfriiic 
Ttir.tion  is  more  copious ;  but  thefe  effcd"*  arc  ^ropy  prepared  in  different  ways  :  And  it  is.con- 
'tlicr  regular  nor  conftant.  He  does  not  coofi-  jeAured,  that  an  articlej  which  has  had  a  very 
t  it  13  nn  infallible  cure  for  the  diftemper  in  e-  -cxtenfive  fale,  under  the  title  of  the  tcUtiUfe  agiu^ 
0  pi'ffible  ftagc  ;  tut  thinks,  that  the  difeafe  is  droby  the  iForm  of  preparing  whicji,  however,  i^ 
♦tmUc,  when,  in  its  progrefs,  it  has  eroded  a  ftill  kept  a  fecret,  is  nothine  elfebut  a  folution  of 
>^]-vctrol,  and  ocralioned  a  confid;:rahle  he-  arfenic.  But  whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  we 
3^'haif)-;  alfo  when  the  patient  is  of  a  hedtic  or  have  now'  the  moft  iatisfadtory  information  con- 
»tlii'lcal  habit  of  "body.  With  refpe(^  to  regi-  ccming  this  article,  in  the  «*  Medical  Reports,  of 
fl>»  he  direCis  whey,  with  twelve  grains  of  nitre  t<ie  c^dts  of  Arfenic,  in  the  cure  of  agues,  re- 
the  bottle,  or  a  weak  decodibn  of  althca,  with  mitting  Severs,  and  periodic  head-achs/'  fey  Dr 
[«SuU  quantity  of  nitre;  and  to  abftain  from  Fowler  of  Stafford.  He  dire<5t8,  that  ^4  graina 
in?  2i>d  fermented  licjuors.  Broth  made  with  of  arferac,  reduced  to  a  very  £ne  powder,  and 
rf>  veal,  or  chicken,  is  ktfo  proper.  Mr  Berg-  mixed  with  as  much  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait, 
sn  informs  us,  that  **  it  cin  hardly  be  doubted  (hould  be  added  to  half  a  pound  of  diltilled  wa- 
tt arfenic  may  be  applied  to  valuable  purpofes  ter  in  a  Florcncie  fla!k;  that  it  (hould  be  then  pla- 

nittiicine,  and  cxp'~"" — *■*  ' * — *■  ""^  ■ —  ^''~''  * — *   — *  — *'"  *---*- ^    "-"  -^ 

«  out  of  doubt;  I 
ifc  and  preparation!. 

i^"  Javendcr  be  added  to  it,  and  as  much  diftilled  wa* 

<V.)  AftsENic^  MEDICAL  USB  OF,  piSAppRp-  tcr,  as  to  make  the  whale  folution  amount  to  a 

3;    Dr  Black,  lays,  he  has  fecn  the  internal  pound.    This  folution  is  taken  in  dofe«,  regula- 

'^'b.tion  of  arfenic,  m  thofe  cafes  where  it  is  re-  ted  according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  and  other  cir- 

'Hiniendcd  by  foreign  phyficians,  attended  with  cumftanccs  of  the  patient,  from  two  to  twelve 

Ty  dangerous  confequences,  fuch  as  hciftics,  &c.  drops,  once,  t\i4ce,  or  oftencr,  in  the  courfe  of 

t  h.-i5  hkcwifc  known  obftinate  ulcers  healed  by  the  day.    And  in  the  difeafee  mentioned  above. 

Yet  though  the  external  ufe  of  arfenic  has  particularly  in  intcrmittcnts,  it  has  been  found  to 

^>^cd  fucccfsful  in  fome  cafes,  it  has  often,  even  be  a  fafe  and  very  efficacious  remedy,  both  by  Dr 

tl.is  way,  produced  very  terrible  confequences:  Fowler,  and  by  other  pradtitioners  :  but  in  fomc 

that  the  Doftor,  far  from  recommending  the  inftances,  even  when  given  in  very  fmall  dofeft,  wc 

frrnal  ufc  of  it,  reprobates  it  even  in  external  have  found  it  excite  violent  vomiting.    But  bc- 

'piicatiuntu  fides  this,  it  haa  alfo  been  alledeed  by  fome,  that 

^aaa  4  thof^ 
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Ihe  Wacka.cfe.    The  other  probatory  liquor  is  alfo  ARSENIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  churchy 

rendered  ineffcaual  by  a  large  quantity  of  tartar ;  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  was  pitched  u- 

becaufe  the  taitareous  add,  uniting  with  the  lime,  •  pon  by  the  pope  to  go  to  the  emperor  Theodofi* 

forms  a  kind  of  fclemtc,  which  in  like  njanner  di-  us,  as  tutor  to  his  (on  Arcadius.    Arfenius  arri^ 

miniihes  the  blacknefsj '  Arfenic  fomctimes  enters  ved  at  Conftantinople,-  A.  D.  383.  The  emperor^ 

(tittallic  compofitions,  c^Jeci^lly  copper  and  tin  ;  happening  one  day  to  go  into  the  room  where  Ar-. 

but  It  were  much  to  be  wiThed  that  fuch  compo-  fenius  was  inftrufting  his  pupil,  found  Arcadius. 

Etiuos  were  baniihcd,  at  leaft  fiom  the  kitchen,  feated  and  the  preceptor  ftanding^  at  this  he  was 

Shot  made  of  lead  is  fometimcs  hardened  by  or-  cpcceedingly  difpleafed,  took  from  his  fon  the  im- 

^imcnt.    Regulus  of  arfenic  entera  -into  the  com-  perial  ornaments,  made  Arfenius  fit  in  his  place, 

volition  of  Meuder's  pholjphorus.  ■  The  power  of  and  ordered  Arcadius  for  the  future  to  receive  his' 

Jic  calx  in  vitrijication,  was  long  ago  Jtnown  to  Ibflbtts  ftatiding  uncovered.    Arcadius,  however, 

\kbcr;  and  it  is  frequently  employed  in  glafs-  profited  but  little  by  his  tutor's  inftruAions,  ft>r 

ioufcs,  cither  for  facilitating  fiifion,  tor  acquiring  fume  time  after  he  formed  a  defign  of  difpatching 

I  certain  degree  of  opapity,"  or  finally  for  carry-  him;    The  officer  to  whom  Arcadius  had  applied 

ng  off  phlogiiton.    TTic  method  in  which  moun-  for  this  purpofe,  divulged  the  affair  to  Arfenius, 

ain-cr^ftals,  placed  oyer  6rptment,  v^hite  arfenic,  who  retired  to  the  defarts  of  Scete,  where  he  paf- 

rude  antimony,  and  (kl  ammoniac,  mixed'  in  a  fifd  many  years  in  exerdfes  of  devotion,  and  died 

:n]cibTe,  are  tinged  by  means  of  heat,  is  defcribed  aged  95.     • ' 

>yNcri,  and  upon  trial  is  found  to  betriiei    t  ARSENOTHELYS,  [from  «^nf  and  AfX»r,  male 

uve  thus  obtained  tfaefe  cry  Hals  beautifully  mark-  and  female,]  among  ancient  naturalifts,  the  fame 

!d  with  red,  yellow,  and  opal  fpoti ;  but  at  the  with  hermaphrodite.  ' 

amt  time  cracked,  which  could  fcarccly  J)c  a-  0  AR$ES,  or  Arsames,  king  of  Perfia,  fucceed- 

o^'cd.    In  painting,  too,  the  artifts  fometimes  cd  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  about  A.  M.  36x1,  andaf- 

mi'loy  arfenic.    Painters  in  oil  frequently  ufe  ter  a  fhort  reign  t)f  lefs  than  4  years  was  flain  by 


attd  from  blue  vitriol  by  means  of  white  arfenic  *  Arse,  to  hang  an,  A  vuTgar  phrafe,  fig- 

ii^ijlvcd  in  water,  together  with  vegetable  alkali,  nifj'ing  to  be  tardy,  fluggifh,  or  dilatory.—^ 

HiU  prepared  either  with  water  or  oil,  affords  a  For  Hudibras  w6re  but  one  fpur, 

klour  which  fuffers  no  change  in  many  years.— ^  As  wifely  kAowing,  •  could  he  flir 

Hjc  playthings  of  children,  however,  fiiould  not  To  aftive  trpt  one  tide  of 's  horfe, 

^  painted  with  this  or  any  other  preparation  of  The  other  would  not  ban^  an  arje,     Hu^ihras, 

Winlc,  on  account  of  their  cuftom  of  putting  c-  Arse-verse,  iji' antiquity,  a  term,  or  formula 

^u')  thing  into  their  mouths.'*-  Arfenic  is  alfo  u-  infcribed  on  doors,  to  pi'event  fire.    It  is  faid  to 

M  in  dyeing,  and  th^  yellow  combination  of  it  be  of  Tufcan  origin,  whtrethe  word  arfe  fignifies 

nth  fulphur  has  tlic  property  of  readily  difTolving  avert,  and  verftf  fii^ca  •  ^ 

odigo ;  for  which  purpoCe  it  )s  ufed  in  cloth-print-  Arsf-versy.-  6ee  Arsy-versy.  ' 

ag.   It  lets  it  fall  agaip,  iow'evef,  on  expofure  ARSHAM,  a  village  in  Yorkfh.  near  the  Tees. 

0  the  air ;  and  therefore  can  be  employed  only  in  ARSHOT.  *'See  A|[sCkot. 

>«scil-colours,  %vhere  a  larj^e  quantity  is  laid  on  (f.)  ARSINOE,  in  anient  geography,  the  name 

|t  once.     The  neutral  arfenical  fait  is  ufed  in  of  15  towns,   mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy, 

wnc  manufa(^urcs  in  France ;  but  for  what  pur-  Stephanus,  &c.  yiz.  (1-^5)  of  five  .towns  in  Cili- 

Jtl^^'s  is  not  known.         '                                  '    .  cja,  one  of  which  hada  ftation  for  fhips ;  (6 — 8) 

\i'.)  Arsf  MIC,-  WHITE-    Spc  J  7  and  18.  of  3  in  or  hear  Cyprus ;  viz.  one  inland,  formerly 

(18.^  Arsenic,  Bellow,  or  native,  is  called  called  Marium  ;  anothef  N.  of  it,  between  Aca- 

yrr.n::.    Our  ycljow  and  red  arfenic   arc  ar-  mas  and- Soli,  and  the  \1  din  the  S.  with  a  port, 

ifiti.^!,  l)eing  only  white  arfenic  mixed'  with  dif-  between  Citrum  arid  Salamis :   9,  a  fca  port  in 


h  wfi^ht  of  fulphur,  is  yellow;  and  with  one-  tr  is:' 11,  another  in  the  Nomos  Arfinoitcs,  men- 

fth  it  is  red.    Bvth  the.  yellow  and  the  red  foffil  tioned  on  fome  coins  of  Adrian,  and  formerly^ 

"ftnics,  when  of  a  fmooth  texture,   are  called  called  Croeodihrum   Vrhy    ftom  its  abounding 

^A^sicHs;  but  when  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  t^ith  crocodiles:  Ptolemy  calls  this  town  an  in* 

)r  Laves,  they  are  called  curlpigmenia^  or  orpi-  land  metropolis,  with  a  port  called  Ptolemais: 
'^'*'                               .  '.\  '                          'ill  a  fea  port  of  Lycia,  formerly  named  Pat  ara» 

*  vrsenical.  adj.  [from  ar/enick.]  Containing  but  called  Arfinoc,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  af; 

i^'frnici  ;  confiiling  of  ^fenick. — An  hercditaiy  ter  his  queen :  and,  (13,  14,  15,)  three  towns  of 

•OT.fumption,   or  one  engendered  by  arfen'tcat  Troglodyte,  the  chief  of  which  was  lituated  near 

lumrs  under  ground,  is  incapable  of  cure.  Harvey,  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  towards 

"-There  are  arfenleal^  or  other  like  noxious  mine-  Ethiopia  is  terminated  by  a  promontory  called 

^Modged  underneath.  H'ocdr^vard.  Dire.    This  Arfinoc  is  called  Berenice,  with 

AuLNicAL    MAGNET,    M AGNES    ARSENICA-  the  difiiudtion   fsp/V/r/'j  /  bccaufc  fituated  on  a 

LIS  i^  a  preparation  of  a&limonyy  with  fulphur  neck  of  land  runxung  out  a  great  way  into  the  fer. 

iul\\hitc  arfenic.  •             .                                .           .             (U.-) 
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TDufic,  &c.  ,Th€fclaft  arc  alfo 'termed  the  fine  windows.    In  the  13th  century,  the  Venetian^ 
ins.    But  indeed  this  laft  clafs  might  admit  of  were  the  only  people  who  lad  the  art  of  making 
a  suBDivisioK.    Under  the  term  Fine  Arts  for  cryftal  glafs  for  miiTors.    A  dock  that  (hikes  the* 
inftancc,  we  wouki  comprehend  only  tbofe,  which  hours  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  end  of  the 
;i!ong  with  the  exertions  of  the  Lnaglnafion  require  i  zth  century.    And  hence  the  cuflom  of  employ- 
a)io  3  high  degree  of  delicate  w<i«/<^/ or  wfcZ^amV.i/  ine  men  to  proclaim  the   hours  during  night; 
Ubour;  fuch  a^  painting,  engravinj;,   fculpturc,  which  to  this  day  continues  in  Germany,  Flan* 
ftMuary,  &C.  to  which  may  be  added  thofe  which  ders,   and  England      Galileo  was  the  firft  who* 
alfo  include  utiUtf,  fuch  as  archite(ftur^,  furgery,  conceived  an  idea  that  a  pendulum  might  be  ufc- 
ic.   To  the  clafs  of  Polite  Arts^  properly  and  ful  for  meafuring  time ;  and  Huygens  was  the  firflr 
piindpally  belong  mulic,  dancing,  and  dramatic  who  put  the  idea  in  execution,  by  making  a  pen- 
action;  and  under  the  term  Liberal  Arts,   we  dulum  clock.    Hook,  in  1660,  invented  a  fpiral 
would  comprehend  poetry,  grammar,  logic,  ai-  Ipring  for  a  watch,  though  a  watch  was  far  from 
ticilm,   rhetoric,   dramatic  writing,   and   every  being  a  new  invention.    Paper  was  made  no  ear- 
other  literary  art,   which   requires  no  exertion  lier  than  the  14th  century;  and  the  invention  of 
whatever  of  the  hand  or  limbd,  excepting  the  printing  was  a  century  later.    Silk  manufaAures 
mere  ufe  of  the  ^,  and  that  without  ftudying  were  long  eftabliflied  in  Greece  before  filk  wom» 
ibcfirialleft  delicacy  of  j/?roi*'.    But  by  moft  au-  were  introduced  there.    The  manufadurers  were 
thors  all  thefe  arts  arc  confounded  under  the  gc-  provided  with  raw  filk  from  Perlia :  but  that  com- 
Rcral  title  ^^,  libera^  of  polite  arts  ;  and  there-  merce  being  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  tw*> 
W,  although  we  think  the  above  fub-divifion  monks,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  brought  eggs  of 
vould  be  fuHy  more  ptDper,  we  (hall  comply  the  filk  worm  from  Hindofta^i,  and  taught  their 
»ith  cuftom  fo  far  as  to  ufe  the  terms  Jj^ncnimouflj  countrymen  the  method  of  managing  them. — The 
0  the  following  iedions  of  this  article.  art  of  reading  made  a  very  flow  progrefs.    To  er> 
(4«)Akts,  earliest  inventions  or  sundry  courage  that  art  in  England,  the  capital  puniih-* 
MkFUL.   Some  ufeful  arts  muft  be  nearly  coeval  ment  for  murder  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal- 
mh  the  human  race ;  for  food,  cloathmg,  and  could  but  read,  which  in  law  language  is  termed 
iaI>iUtion,  even  in  their  original  fimplicity,  re-  benefit  of  clergy.    One  Dvould  imagine  that  the  art. 
luirc  fome  art.    Many  other  arts  arc  of  fuch  an-  rauft  have  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs  when  fo 
iqaity  as  to  place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  greatly  favoured :  but  there  is  a  fignal  proof  of 
i  tradition.    Several  have  gradually .  crept  into*  the  contrary ;  for  fo  fmall  an  edition  of  the  Bible  a» 
cftcnce  without  an  inventor.    The  bufy  raind,  6to  copies,  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the  reign  of 
«wevcr,  accuflomed  to  a  beginning  in  thinga,  Henry  VlII.  was  not  wholly  fol'i  off  in  three  years* 
Jwiot  reft  till  it  finds  or  imagines  a* beginning  to-  The  people  of  England  muft  have  been  profound- 
*tr)'  art.    The  moft  probable  conjc^ures  of  this  ly  ignorant  in  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  time,  when  a 
aturt  the  reader  may  fee  in  the  hiftorical  int'-o^  foraged  claufe  added  to  the  20th  article  of  the  Eng- 
liu^ions  to  the  different  articles.    In  all  countries  lifii  creed  palfed  unnoticed  till  abeait  60  years  ago* 
fiierc  the  people  arc  barbarous  and  illiterate,  the  The  difcoverits  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  weft 
^rcii'  of  arts  is  extremely  flow.    It  is  voucl^ed  coaft  of  Africa  afford  a  renvirkable  inftance  of 
Tan  old  French  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the  the  flow» progrefs  of  arts'.    In  the  bcginmng  of  ths 
«*iftone  were  known  in  France  before  the  year  15  th  cent  wry,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  that 
J^o.    The  mariner's  compafs  was  exhibited  at  coaft  beyond  CapeNon,  in  28"  Lat.  N.    In  i4ic» 
'enice,  A.  D-  1160,  by  PaUlui  Venetus,  as  his  the  celebrated  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  fitted  out 
wn  invention.     John  Goya  of  Amalphi  was  the  a  fleet  for  difcoveries,  which  proceeded  along  the 
f*  who,  m^ny  years  afterward,  ufcd  it  in  na\-i-  coaft  to  Cape  Baj  adore  in  26**  but  had  not  cou- 
*tlon;  and  alfo  paiTed  for  being  the  inventor,  rajp;e  to  double  it :  and  76  years  elapfed  before 
^usrh  it  was  uied  in  China  for  navigation  long  tins  was  done  by  Bartholonoew  Diaz  in  i486  ! 
<^V»rt*  It  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to  this  day  it  (5.)  Arts,  KxciTiNrs  causes  of  improve* 
'  Dot  lb  perfedt  as  in  E'irope.   Inftead  of  fufpend-  ments  in.    The  exertion  of  national  ^irit  upon 
ig  it  in  order  to  make  it  aift  freely,  it  is  placed  any  particular  art>    promotes  a<ilivity  to  profe«- 
pon  a  bed  of  (and,  by  which  every  motion  of  the-  cute  other  arts.    The  Romans,  by  conffant  ftudy,, 
^p  difturbs  its  operation !"   Hand-mills,  termed  cune  to  excel  in  the  art  of  war,  which  led  them 
^rnj^  were  early  ufed  for  grinding  com ;  and  naturally  to  improve  upon  other  arts.    Havings 
^n  corn  came  to  be  raifcd  in  greater  quantity,  in  the  progrefs  of  focicty,  ac<iUired  tome  degree 
oric  r.iiils  fuccceJed.    Water  mills  for  grinding  of  tafte  and  polifh,  a  talent  forvvritilig  broke  forth. 
^rn  are  defcribcd  by  Vitnivius.     M'ind  mills  Ne^ius  compofed  in  vcrfe  7  books  of  the  Punic 
[trc  knjwn  in  Greece  and  in  Arabia  as  early  as  war  ;  befidcs  comedies,  replete  with  bitter  raillery 
l»e  ■}{)\  century ;  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  againft  the  nobility.    Ennius  wrote  annals,  and 
^em  in  Italy  till  the  14th.    That  llky  wero  not  an  epic  poem.    Lucius  Andronicus  was  the  fa- 
-iown  in  EagUrrd  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ther  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Rome.  Pacuvius  wrote 
??^3rb  from  a  houfhold  book  of  an  Earl  oi  Nor-  tragedies ;  Plautus  and  Terence,  comedies.    Lu- 
^'Umlxrland,  cotemporary  with  that  king,  ftating  cilius  compofed   latires  ;  Fabius  Pi^ur,  Cinciut 
^  all'jwancc  for  3  mill-hurfes,  "  two  to  draw  in  Alimentus,  Pifo  Frugi,  Valerius  Antius,  and  Ca- 
^  mill,  and  one  to  carry  ftuff  to  the  mill  and  to,  were  ratlwr  annalifts  than  hifiorians,  confining 
ro."   Water  mills  for  com  muft  in  England  have  thcmfelves  to  naked  fads,  ranged  in  order  of  lime. 
^n  of  a  later  date.    The  arxients  had  mirror  The  genius  of  the  Romans  tor  the  fine  arts  was 
^t'es,  and  employed  gUfs  to  imitate  cryftal  vafcs  much  inflamed  by  Greek  learning  when  firee  in- 
^ goblets \  yet  Uiey  acvo: thought  of  uifin^it  ia  tercourie  bctMcca  the  two  nations  was  opened. 

Many 
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tefV  art  of  opciation,  he  is  frequently  reduced  pofed  a  declamition  againft  Pyrrhu"..  The4t)ookf> 
toiupply  want  uf  Ikill  by  thought  and  invention,  of  the  Chatah  Bhadc,  wliich  is  the  facred  U>ok  0/ 
Cor.iUnt  apphcatioii,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  fingrle  Indoftan,  are  compofed  in  vcrfc*  ftanzaa ;  and  the 
operation,  contines.  the  mind  to  a  (ingle  objcdt,  Arabian  compofitions  in  profe  followed  long  atlcr 
and  excludes  all  t/wt^bt  And  j  I've/it  ion  :  in  fach  a  thof<r  in  verfe.  To  account  for  that  Gngular  fait, 
train  of  lifc,  the  operate*  becomes  dull  and  fl\4-  many  learned  pens  have  bceat^mployed;  btitwith- 
pid,  like  %heu$.  of  burden^  The  diflcrcncc  is  vi-  out  ticccf*.  By  fome  it  h«s  been  u^gcd,  that  ;xs 
fcbJc in  the  manocrs  of  the  people  s  in  9 country  mctnory  is  the  only  record  of  events  wht^e  writ- 
where,  from  want  of  hands>  fevcral  occupations  ing  is  u.ikr.OAn,  hif^orj*  origir.ally  W23  coinpcn'cd 
muft  be  carried  00  by  tlic.fame  perfon,.the  people  in  vei  f-:  for  the  fake  ot  niemory.  This  is  not  f;v- 
jfc  kno^fcing  and  convc r fable  :•  in  a  populous  tisfat^Uny.  To  ur.dcrta!:e  the  painful  tan.  •^' corn- 
country,  where  manufa(ftuj-es  (Tourifh,  they  are  pofm^' in  verfe,  mere-y  fc»r  the  f-^ke  of  r.  :^;.or7, 
ipiorant,  ai)ibciab!e,  and  read/  for  every  ad  of  would  require  more  forcli^ht  than  ever  wa^  ^xeri- 
iit  moft  Gothic  barbarity — .vitncfs  the  riots  at  ed  by  a  barbarian :  not  to  mention  that  other 
london  m  1781,  and  at  Birmingham,  in  179/;  means  were  ufcd  for  pit fcrvii^-j  the. nienri'ory  of  ic- 
B-hich  by  the  deft^niCtiun  of  Lord  Manptrcld's  U-  markable  events  ;  fuch  .is,  heps  of  ftones,  pillarj, 
L-xyr  and  Dr  Piicllky's  faboratoiv;  did  a  preju-  and  other  objt»ft3  tlwit  catch  the  cy-.  'ihtac- 
dicc  lo  the  fcicnccs,  which  agc3  cf  commercial  count  given  by  Lcnpiniis  is moreinpcrioi^s.  H;; 
advantage  Vrill  not  compcnCatc  for.  The  fame  ef-  obfervf  s,  "  that  mcafurc  or  yerfe  bcU  iigs  to  poetry, 
f^ft  is  equally  viable  in  countries  whe^^e  .an  art  bcc-vufc  poetry  rtpreignta  the  various* paffcns  wuh 
or  manufad'urc  is  confined  to  a  certain  clafa  of  lUcir  bnguai;;e  ;  tor  which  rcr^fon  the  ar.ci  iits,  ia 
iocn. 
ircdi 
Jarriagc, 

thcrs  trade.    The  Qutch  lint  boors  are  a  fiii\ilar  dent  and  dangers,  than  when  they  x^ti  -  protected 

Hibnce:  the  £une  families  carry  on  the  ^rade  from  by  good  government  and  by  fyrtiiied  cit'ed.  But  he 

jcncratibn  to  generation  5  and  arc  accordingly  feemsnjt  to  have  ad\<:itcd,  tliat  fccr  acd  gncf,  iu- 

pjorant  and  brutilh  even  beyond  other  Dutch  fpired  by  <]auj<trs  and  misi^ortuncs,  ;nr  better  fuil- 

)eiCuit8.    The  inhabitrwits  of  Buchhaven,  a  Ira  ed  to  humble  profe  than  to  elevated  verfe.   It  nny 

vJrt,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  were  onginilly  a  co-  be  added,  th^t  ho\\ever  natural  poctical  didiun 

«>y  of  forcigner«,  invited  hither  to  teach  our  pco-  inay  be  uiicn  one  is  animated  with  any  vrnd  paf-^ 

5'«  the  art  of  dfbing.    They  continue  fil hers  to  Coii,  it  is  not  fapix)fal4lo  Cj^^t  the  anciciitj  iiccr 

li'iday,  marry  among  th^rYifdv**^,  have  little  in-  wrote  oi^  fpoke  but  wlirnexCitcd  by  paiTion.  Tlieir 

ercuune  with  their  neighbours,  and  arc  dull  and  hiflory^*  their  laws,  their  covcn.tnts,  were  ccrtnin- 

^u'pid  to  a  proverb.  ly  not  compoftd  in  tliat  tone  of  mind.     An  im- 

j.)  Arts,    riNi,  progr.ess  or  the.    Ufe-  portant  arti<:le  in  the  prcjrcfs  of  the  fine  arts, 

^  arts  j»;rved  the  way  for  hne  art?.     Men  upon  which  authors  h^ve  not  fuflicieiitly  attended  to, 

•bom  the  former  had  bellowed  every  convenience  will  perhaps  exp'ain  this  myilcry.    This  i.>  the 

i3Tr.cd  thtir  thoughts  to  the  Utter.    Beauty  was  profcfliou  c^'a  bnrd,  v'hich  fprv.n;;  ''p  in  early  times, 

Wfd  in  oHi-<^3  pf  fight ;  and  men  x)f  tafte  at-  before  wilting  was  known,  (fee  \Vritikg,)  and 

i<^*.edthemfeh<'5to  the  fine  arts,  which  multiplied  died,  away  gradu.t^ly  a^  writing  torned  .mere  and 

kcir  enjoyments  and  improved  their  benevolence,  more  comnxon.    Sc^^Bard,     Tic  fon^s  of  the 

Sculpture  and  pa'mting  made  an  early  figure  in  bards,  beir^  univcrfally  n  lH>.ed,  were  ceitainly. 

5«'tece  ;  which  afforded  plenty  of  beautiful  ori^^i-  the  firft  compofitions  that  y.riiiiit;  wao  employed 

'j!s  to  he  copied  in  thefe  imitative  at  ts.   Stati'ary,  upon;  thev  would  be  cai-^fjlly  cOlK  vfted  by  the 

ic^ore  fimple  imitation  than  painting,  was  fooner  molt  Ikilful  writers,  in  order  lo  preferve  them  in 

^ou^ht  to  perfcdion :  the  (latue  of  Jitpiter  by  perpetual  remembrance.     The  fucceedin?-  part  of 

P^^'(^»«f  and  of  J»no  by  Polycletes,  thoujjh  the  the  progrefs  is  obvious.    People  acqu.^uitod  with 

Ki^iration  of  all  the  world,  were  executed  long  no  written  compof^tion,  but  what  >\ere  in  vcrfe, 

itforc  the  art  of  li^ht  and  ftmde  was  known.    A-  conrpofed  in  verfe.  their  laws,  th»lr  religious  ctrt;- 

)^.lodorj8,  and  ZeuxiS  his  difciple,  w  ho  ftouHIlt-  mou.es,  and   every   momorabU    t;*anl.'*»lLion   that 

Jjilnihc  15th  Olympb»d,  wercthr  firtl  who  figured  was  mterultrd  to  be  prefvr\cd  in  memory  by  writ- 

^  thai  art.    Another  ciufe  concuiTed  to  advance  ing.     But  when  fubic(iis  cf  w:*iii:ig  multiplied, 

btuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.  a  great  de-  and  became  more  and  more  involve  J  ;  v\  ?v!>i  peo- 

»^nd  for  ftatnes  of  th^ir  gods.    ArchittrOture,  as  pie  began  to  rcafun,  to  teach,  and  to  hsrui^ue  ; 

I  fine  art,  made  a  flower  pfogr^is.    Pixjportrons  they  were  oblitjrd  to  defceiid  to  huvnble  profe: 

Jpon  which  its  elegance  chiefly  depends,  cannot  for  to  conn: le  a  writer  or  fpcaLcr  to  ss^r^x:  iti  iuod- 

^  accurately  afce.lained>  but  by  an  infinity  of  linf  fubje<f:s  of  that  iiatiwe,  would  be  a  burden  un- 

n»U  in  great  buildings  ;  a  model  caniiot  be  re-  fupportable.     Ihe  profe  compofitioas  of  carl/ 

•^i  on:  for  a  kugc  aiid  fn»all  building,  even  of  historians  arc  all  dramatic.    A  wrier deflitutc 

^  ^ame  fbnxr,  require  different  proportiotxs.        .  of  art  i^  natur^iy  prompted  to  relate  fe£ts,  as  he 


wntm^ 

K^  in  profe  wacof  a  much  later  date.  «(l  he  firft  mode  ;  and  fo  addi^ftcl  to  the  dramatic  arc  the 

^reelt  who  wrote  in  profe  was  Pherecidcs  Syrus :  authors  of  thofc  books,  that  they  frequently  in- 

^-  iird  Roman  was  Appius  C;;ecu9.  wiM  coia-  Uoducc  Gcd  his^Llf  mto  the  dialogue.    At  the 

you li.  Pa»t IX.  ^^»bbb                      fiuBt 


?  wiiur  ouninwlT  WbU  didlorac  tl-    HEiiiu  if  Efl!lif  liu,  Sopfanclra,  uT  Em 
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fnreb^cn  trained  to  a<5t  with  a  bare  face,  and  to  Romak  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus  to- 
pronounce  in  their  own  votcc.  And  after  all,  that  of  Terence,  made  a  rapid  progrefa.  Ariftot 
ff.ere  remained  a  greater  miracle  ftill  to  be  per-  tie  defines  comedy  to  be  "  an  imitation  of  ligh 
formcil,  viz.  a  total  reformation  of  tafte  in  the  and  trivial  fiibjeds,  provoking  laughter."  The 
people  of  Athene.  In  one  word,  the  firtiplicity  comedies  of  Plautus  corrcfpond  accurately  to  that 
of  the  Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  that  manner  of  definition  :  thofe  of  Terence  rife  to  a  higher  tone," 
acting;  and  that  manner  excluded  all  improve-  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  fupcriority  of 
n\rr)\s.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greek  com  fdy  Terence  above  Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing ;  and, 
EirpaiTcd  the  tragedy  in  its  progrefs  toward  per-  confidering  that  Terence  is  a  later  writer,  nothing 
ftction.  Horace  mentions  three  ftages  of  Greek  would  appe.^r  more  natural,  if  thtry  did  not  copy 
comedy.  The  firft  well  fuited  to  the  rough  man-  the  fame  originals.  It  may  be  owing  to  genius " 
ten  of  the  Greeks,  when  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and     tJiat  Terence  excelled  in  pi^rity  of  language  and 

propriety  of  dialogue;  but  how  xran  we  account 
for  his  fuperfority  over  Plautus  in  the  conftni<5lioa 
and  condud  of  a  play  ?  Plautus  furely  would  not 
imitate  the  worft  conftru«ftcd  plays.  This  diffi- 
culty does  not  fecm  to  have  occurred  to  any  of 


Anf^ophanes,  wrote.  Thefe  authors  reprefented 
yn  the  ftage  real  perfons,  not  even  difguifm^  their 
lunrt:  of  which  we  have  a  ftriking  inftancc  in  a 
omcdy  of  Ariftophanes,  called  T*/>  ClouJsy  where 
vocr<ites  is  introduced,  and  moft  contemptuoufly 


rt3ted.    This  fort  of  comedy,   fparing  neither    the  commentators.    Had  the  works  of  Menandcr" 


^i>  nor  men,  was  afterwaids  reftnined  by  the 
^J^^iftrates  of  Athens,  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  the 
ima^'  of  perfons  on  the  ftage.  This  led  ^vriters 
)  00  what  is  done  at  prel'cnt :  the  charaittrs  and 
unncrs  of  known  perfons  were  painted  fo  much 
)  the  life,  that  there  could  be  no  miftak^ ;  and 
V.  latire  was  indeed  heightened  by  this  re^^nila- 
on,  as  it  was  an  acditional  ple.ilure  to  find  out 
\x.  names  that  were  meant  in  the  veprefentation. 
Vs  was  termed  the  middle  comedy.  But  as  there 
ui  remained  too  great  fcope  for  t»hKx|uy  and  li- 
rntioufiicfs,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  reil  e- 
it}  orindaents  to  be  introduced  upon  the  fta^e. 


and  of  his  cotemporaries  been  prefervcd,  they 
probably  would  have  explained  the  myftery^ 
v.hich  for  want  of  that  light  will  probably  remain 
a  myftery  for  ever.  Homer  has  for  more  than 
2000  years  been  held  the  prince  of  Poets.  Such 
perfection  in  an  author  who  flourifhed  when  arts 
were  tir  ihort  of  maturity,  is  truly  wonderftil. 
The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war  arc  de- 
fcribed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefs  from  the  (hepherd 
ftate  to  tliat  of  agriculture.  Frequent  mention  is 
niadr  in  the  Iliad  of  the  moft  eminent  men  being 
ihepherd^.  Andromache,  in  particular,  mentions 
fevcn  of  her  brethren  who  were  flain  by  Achilles 


"Hb  Li\\'  happily  b.iniihed  latire  againft  individu-     as  they  tended  their -father's  iiocks.    In  that  ftate. 


H  and  confined  it  to  manners  and  cuftoms  in 

jntr J.    Obedient  to  this  law  are  the  complies 

f.Mvuander,  Philemon,  and  Diphiiue^,  who  flou- 

i^iid  about  A.  A.  C.  300.    And  tliis  is  termed 

'^<  {hirj  fidge  of  Greek  comedy.     The  comedies 

^l-ilK)[)hanf  s  v^hich  ftill  remain,  err  not  lets  a- 

imft  tatte  than  againft  decency.     Bnt  the  Greek 

T^'^s  is  fuppoiVd  to  have  been  confiderably  re- 

^tti  by  Menandcr  and  his  cotemporaries. '  Tlieir 

'>rk>,  howcvei ,  Were  far  from  perfcdion,  if  we 

in  ilri.'^v  any  coiije^fture  from  their  imitator  Plau- 

'»,  who  wrote  about  a  century  later.    Plaiitus 

1:  3  writer  of  genius  ;  and  it  may  be  rcafonably 

pvjfcd  that  his  copies  did  not  fall  much  Ihort 

t^«:  originals,  at  leaft  in  matters  that  can  be 

't^fully  copied ;  and  he  ftiows  very  little  ait, 

t'^^r  ih  his  compofitions  or  in  the  condii(*t  of  his 

!i^'^.    Ihe  fuhiect  of  almoft  every  piece  is  a 

5iin;»  iTM  in  love  with  a  mulic  gir!,  dcliring  to 

*if^<  ^1  'fe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  employing  a 

i^uunte  Pave  to  cheat  his  father  out  of  the  price ; 

^J  the  different  ways  of  accomplilhing  the  cheat 


garments  of  woollen  cloth  were  ufcd ;  but  the 
Ikins  of  beafts,  the  oii^'inal  clothing,  were  ftill 
worn  as  an  upper  garment ;  every  chief  in  the 
Kiad  appears  in  that  drefs.  Such  indeed  was  the 
fimpliriiy  of  that  early  period,  that  a  black  rcwf 
was  promifv:'d  by  each  chief  to  the  man  who  would 
undertake  to  be  'fjpv*  In  times  of  fuch  fimplici- 
ty,  literature  could  not  be  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is 
a  great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that  time  a 
Cngle  poem  of  the  epic  kind  for  Homer  to  imitate 
cr  improve  upon.  Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  won- 
ilerful  genius;  his  fire,  and  the  boldnefs  of  his 
conceptions,  are  inimitable.  But  in  that  early 
age,  it  would  fall  little  ihort  of  a  real  miracle,  to 
find  luch  ripenefs  of  judgment,  and  correcftnefs  of 
execution,  as  in  modern  writ  trs  are  the  fruits  of 
long  experience  and  progrcHHe  improvements. 
That  Homer  is  far  from  Ix-ing  fo  xipe,  or  fo  cor- 
rect, cannot  efcspe  the  obfcrvation  of  any  render 
of  tat^e.  One  ftriking  particular  is,  his  di)l-rcflions 
without  end,  wliich  draw  our  attention  from  the 


principal  fubjec^t.  Diomcdes,  for  inftance,  meet- 
JlUhc  variety  we  find.  In  fomc  few  of  his  co-  ing  with  Glaucus,  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  bej 
Allies  the  ftory  rifes  to  a  higher  tone,  the  mufic  ing  in  doubt,  from  his  ma'cllic  appearance,  whe- 
^  being  difcovered  to  be  the  dauj^hier  of  a  free-  tiitr  he  might  not  be  an  immortal,  inquires  who 
^^»  Wiuch  removes  every  obftruCtion  to  a  mar-  he  was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fi^ht  with  a 
3?c  between  her  and  her  lover.  In  the  condu«lt  ,  god.  Glaucus  inftead  of  t.ihing  advantage,  as 
f  ^li  pieces  there  is  a  miferable  defc^l  of  art.  In-  '  one  would  expcd,  of  the  awe  his  appearance  had 
rM  i,i  unfolding  the  fubje(5t  in  the  progrefs  of  imprcflbd  upon  his  enemy,  lays  hold  of  this  flight 
•'  ^ftion,  as  is  done  by  Terence,  and  by  every  opportinuty,  in  the  very  heat  of  action,  to  give  a 
»^>1'  rn  writer,  Plautus  introduces  a  perAiU  for     long  hiftory  of  his  family !   Agamemnon  defiring 

advice  how  to  relift  the  Trojan.^,  Diomede*^  fprings 
forward ;  but,  before  he  offers  advice,  gives  the 
hiftory  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  of  their  charac- 
ters, m  a  long  train  !  And,  after  all,  what  was 
the  lagc  advice  that  required  fuch  a  pr;;facc  ?  It 

B  b  b  b  1  was 


i  other  end  but  to  explain  the  ftory  to  the  audi- 
•  In  one  of  his  comedies,  a  hou/hold  j^od  is  {o 
'  f?  as  not  only  to  unfold  the  fubjeCt,  but  to 
-  bt-fure-hand  every  particular  that  is  to  he 

prckntcd,  not  esceptuig  the  cataft^ophc !  The 
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jwtirrfnt.  Another  great  caufe  that  prccipititea  lence^  joined  with  its  faithful  attendants  avttir* 
he  (luwnfal  of  every  fine  art  is  4<^fpotlfm.  The  aiul  luxury.  In  England,  the  fine  arts  are  lar 
talon  is  obvious ;  and  there  is  a  diimal  example  from  fuch  perfection  as  to  fuffcr  by  opulence. — ** 
It  it  in  Rome,  particularly  with  regard  to  elo-  They  are  in  a  progrefs,  indeed,  towards  raaturi- 
uencc.  In  the  decline  of  that  art,  it  became  ty  ;  out  they  proceed  at  z  verj'  flow  pace.  A  no* 
iihionable  to  ft aff' harangues  with  poetical  quo-  thci'  caufc  that  never  fails  tg  undermine  a  fine  art 
itions,  without'any  view  but  ornament.  It  Imp-  in  a  country  where  H  is  brought  to  perfection, 
cu^  unluckily  for  the  RoiTrans,  and  for  the  abftrading  from  every  one  of  tlic  cauies  ab^vc 
aid,  that  the  Une  arts  were  at  their  height  in  mentioned,  is  remarked  above  j  J  5.  No* Ling 
lomc,  and  not  much  upon  the  decline  in  Greece,  is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  fcicnce,  than  a  perform <• 
rticn  dcfpbtifm  put  an  end  to  the  republic.  Au-  ance  fij  much  fuperior  to.  all  of  the  kind,  as  to 
liihis,  it  is  true,  it:tardcd  their  fail,  particularly  extinguifli  emulation.  This  caufe  would  have 
iat  c^  literature  ;  it  being  the  politic  of  his  been  fatal  to  the  aits  of  ftatuary  and  paintii.i;  a- 
rigQ  to  hi»ic  dcfpotlfm^  and  to  give  bis  govern-  mong  the  Greeks,  even  though  they  had  conlu.u- 
»c2t  an  air  oi  frtrdom.  His  court  was  a  fchool  ed  a  free  people.  The  decay  of  painting  in  mo^ 
f  iirhanity,  where  people  of  genius  acquired  dtrn  Italy  is,  probably,  owing  to  this  caufe :  Mi- 
lat  delicacy  of  taftc,  that  elevation  of  fcntiment,  cbael  Aogelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  arc  lofty 
la  tiut  purity  of  expicfl^on,  which  charaderize  oaks,  that  bear  down  young  plants  in  their  ncigh- 
n  writers  pt  his  time.  He  honoured  men  of  b^urhood,  and  intercept  from  them  the  funfliinc 
iming,  admitted  th^m  to  his  table,  and  was  of  emulation.  I-J[ad  the  art  of  painting  m.ide  2 
wntiful  to  them.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  flower 'piX)grefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have  there  con- 
id  of  fubfcquent  emperors,*  broke  at  laft  the  e-  tir.ued  m  vigour  to  this  day.  The  decline  of  aii 
rated  and  independent  fpirit  of  the  brave  Ro-  art  or  fcience  proceeding  from  the  foregoiiij; 
LUJi,  reduced  them  to  abiedt  Piavm',  and  left  ^auie,  is  the  moft  r.ipid  where  a  ftrid  compaiifoa 
H  a  fpark  of  genius.  The  icience  of  law  is  the  can  be  inrtituted  between  the  works  of  diflcreut 
ily  except iohy  as  it  flourilhed  e\en  in  the  worft  mafters,  as  between  thofe  of  Newton  and  other 
't  nes;  the  Rom.in  lawyers  were  a  refpedable  n?athematicians.  In  Itidy,  a  talent  for  painting 
3ti;.,  and  Icfs  the  obje^  of  jealoufy  than  the  continued  many  years  in  vigour,  becaufe  no  pain- 
en  of  power  and  extcniive  landed  property. —  ter  appeared  with  fuch  fuperiority  of  j:cnius  as  ti> 
Bioiig  the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conquered  people,  the  ci^rry  perfedion  in  ever)'  branch  of  the  art.  A* 
u  aits  decayed;  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  at  Rome;  one  furpafild  in  dtfigniiig,  one  in  coloiiniit:,  one 
«  Greeks,  tarther  removed  iiom  the  feat  of  go-  iu  graceful  attitudes,  there  was  Aill  fco;?e  fur  c- 
ninient,  being  lefs  within  the  r«ich  of  the  Ro-  rnulation.  But,  when  it  laft,  there  was  not  2. 
an  tyrants.  During  their  depreflion,  they  were  fingle  perfedtion,  but  what  one  or  other  mafter 
liHy  of  the  moll  puerile  conceits  :  witnefa  ver-  had  excelled  in,  from  that  period,  the'  art  bcgaa 
scompcfed  in  the  form  of  an  ax,  an  egg,  wing?,  to  languifn.  Architc<fture  continued  longer  in  vi- 
>i  lucli  Uke.  The  ftyle  of  Greek  authors,  in  gour  than  painting,  btcaafe  the  principles  of  com- 
^  fci  jn  of,  Adjian,  is  unequal,  obfciire,  ftilf,  parifon  in  the  former  ire  lels  prccife  than  in  the 
iJifrcded.  Lucian  is  the  only  exception.  We  UUci".  The  artift  who  could  not  rival  his  prede- 
td  ijarce  any  other  caufe  but  dsfpotifm,  to  ac-  cciTors  in  an  eftabliihed  mode,  fought  out  a  new 
►u'lt  tor  the  decline  of  ftatuary  i.nd  painting  in  mode  for  himfelf,  tvhich,  though  perhaps  lefs  e- 
rfTc.  Tliefe  arts  had  arrived  ;it  their  utmoft  legant  or  perfect,  was  for  a  time  fup))orted  by 
aic_c(ion,  Tibout  the  time  cf  Alex«^nder  the  great ;  litivelty.  Uftful  aits  will  never  be  nc^-Iected  in  a 
-  -  ^.T  that  time,  they  declined  gradually  with  country  where  there  is  any  police;  for  every  man 
f  v:l: jur  o(  a  free  people  ;  for  Greece  was  now  finds  hij  account  in  tliem.  Fine  arts  ^rc  more 
ili'vd  by  the  Macedonian  power.  It  may  in  precarioUs.  Thvy  are  not  relifticd  but  by  perfon* 
nrr.il  bf*  obfervcd,  that  when  a  nation  becomes  of^taftc,  who  are  rare;  and  fuch  as  can  f^-a;e 
ttionary  In  that  dc^ee  of  power,  which  it  ac-  great  Anns  for  fupporting  them  are  ftiil  more  r  jre, 
iirc>  rr.>m  its  conftilutioii  and  fiLuatit^n,  the  na-  For  that  rcafon,  they  will  never  flourilh  in  any 
>»'il  1.  int  fubfides,  and  men  -of  talents  become  country,  unicfs  patroni-zed  by  the  fovereign,  or 
^.  It  is  ftill  worie  with  a  nation  that  is  funk  by  men  of  power  and  opulence.  They  mtrlL 
1  jw  its  former  power  and  pre-eminence  ;  and  fuch  patronage^  as  one  of  the  fprings  of  govem- 
ir:t  d  all,  when  it  is  reduced  to  Havery.  O-  ment ;  and  a  capital  fpring  they  make,  by  n\ulu- 
cr  caufcs  concuiTed  to  accelerate  the  djwnfal  plying  amufemeiits,  and  humanizing  manners; 
the  arts  mentioned.  Greece,  in  the  days  of  upon  which  account,  they  have  alway*  been  en- 
^x^ndcr,    was  filled  wilh  ftatues  of  excellent  couraged  by  good  princ::s. 

j^kmanHiip;  and  there  bting  little  demand  for        (10.)  Arts,  polite,  essence  of  thf.    The 

i^rc,  the  later  ftatuaries  were  reduced  to  make  e/lence  of  the  polite  arts,  as  before  obfer\'ed,  con- 


i^^'i'A  ti>  the  avarice*  of  the  conqueror?,  bellow-  deed,  as  eloquence,  poetry,  and  arc:  iiedure,  arc 

nj  longer  any  money  on  the  fine  arts.     The  frequently  applied  to  obleCts  that  are  ufcful,  or 

•'"- ot  ttie  fine  artii  in  Rome  is,  by  Petronius  eiercifed  in  matters  that  are  inituiwti\e,  as  we 

■-  Ur,  a  writer  of  tafte  ar.d  elegance,  afcrihed  ih;;ll  ihow  more  particularly  in  their  proper  place; 

«*«  -'^11  di:ferenl  from  any  above  mentioned,  a  but  in  tin fe  cafes,  though  the  ground  v;ork  bc- 

•'^  tM  ,t  overwhehrs  inanhofxl,  as  well  as  the  longs  to  thofe  fciences  vshich  einplny  the  under- 

S  wherc-cvcr  it  prevails  j  and  that  is  cj>u!'  Handing,  yet  the  cxpreilloc  ariies  from  th;;  inven- 
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tefhndth  part  of  a  numerous  anily.    Indeed  the  rope,  in  Lower  Albania,  feated  on  the  Afdhss,  yp 

mitaiion  of  nature,  which  appears  at  firft  view  m.  N.  N.  W,  of  Lepanto,  and  ao  N.  E.  of  Prq- 

b  fimple  and  fo  cafy,  is  of  all  things  the  moft  dif-  vifa.    It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and  contains  about 

iciilt  in  pradice ;  and  it  requires  a  difcernment  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks,  but 

3  Ugacious,  and  an  cxpreflion  fo  happy,  as  is  the  former  are  the  mcft  numerous.    It  has  a  Greek 

mJv  beftowed  on  mortal  man.      IV.  Perspi-  Archbi(licf>'8  $ee.    The  cathedral  has  :,6s  win- 

viTY  forms 'the  4th  rule  ot  expreffion.     In  all  dow^  and  doors,  and  is  fupported  by  above  aooo 

k  fine  arts,  an  obfcure,  perplexed,  ambiguous,  marble  pillars.    It  was  built  by  Michael  Ducas 

nd  elaborate  cxpreflion,  is  always  bad.    The  true  Comnenus  emperor  of  Conllantinople.    Arta  car- 

riking  beauty  muft  be  manifeft  and  perceptible  ries  on  a  confidcrable  trade,  particularly  in  tobac- 

)lhe  moft  ignorant  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  co  and  furs.    Long.  21.  20.  E.  Lat.  39.  28.  N. 

loft  learned.     Thofe  are  ever  falfe  or  inferior  ARTABA,  an  ancient  meafure  of  capacity  ufed 

autics  that  have  occafion  for  a  coverine,  a  kind  by  the  Peril ans,  Medes,  and  Egyptians.    The  Per- 

■  veil  that  may  make  them  appear  greater  than  fian  artaba  is  reprefented  by  Herodotus  as  bigger 
cy  really  arc:  true  beauty  wants  no  veil,  hut  than  the  Attic  medimnus  by  three  Attic  choenixes: 
ines  bv  its  native  luftrc-  From  the  union  of  the  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  equal  to  6^  Ro- 
ue imitation  of  nature  with  perfjycuity  of  ex-  man  modii ;  confequently  that  it  contained  166* 
tffion  arifes  that /rw//»  which  is  fo  eflential  in  the  pounds  of  wine  or  water,  or  iiSj  pounds  of 
^udions  of  the  fine  arts.  V.  In  all  the  polite  wheat.  The  Egyptian  artaba  contained  five  Ro- 
ts and  in  all  the  fubje<5ls  they  embrace,  there  man  modii,  and  fell  (hort  of  the  Attic  medimnu.'t 
aft  nccciTarily  reign  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  by  one  modius;  confequently  held  133J  pounds 
it  exprcfles  each  obje^  in  the  greateft  perfec-  of  water  or  wine,  100  lb.  of  wheat,  or  60  of  flour, 
flof  which  it  is  fufceptible ;  that  imitates  na-  (i.)  ARTAB ANUS,  the  name  of  fevcral  kings  or 
X  in  her  moft  exalted  beauty.    This  makes  the  Parthia.    See  Part  hi  a. 

1  general  rule.    The  defign  of  the  fine  arts  be-  (1.)  Artabanus,  the  brother  of  Darius  I.  and:* 

J  to  excite  pleafure  by  tlie  exprclfion  of  that  the  uncle  and  murderer  of  Xerxes.    Sec  Artax- 

lich  is  beautifuly  every  artift  Ihould  raife  himfeJf  erxes,  N^  i, 

ovc  his  fubjc^ ;  and,  choofing  the  nK)ft  favour-  ARTABAZUS,  the  fon  of  Phamaces,  cona- 

ic  light  wherein  to  place  it,  (hould  there  em-  manded  the  Parthians  and  Chorafnuans  in  the  f»- 

liith  it  witli  the  greateft,  moft  nobk,  and  beau-  mous  expedition  of  Xences.    After  the  battle  of 

il  oFDaments,  that  his  awn  genius  can  fuggeft ;  Salamis,  he  efcorted  the  king  his  mafter  to  tlie 

1,  however,  obferving  a  ftrict  imitation  or  na-  Hellefpont  with  60,000  chofen  men ;  and  after  the 

^    VI.  From  the  obfervation  of-thefe  two  laft  battle  of  Platsa,  in  which  ^fardoniu8  engagcil 

Sea  refults  the  sublime,  which  is  the  union  of  contrary  to  his  advice,  he  made  a  noble  retreat^ 

ipitcrt  perfpicuity  with  tlie  ftrideft  truth  and  and  returned  to  Afia  with  40,000  men. 

itt  cx.ilted  elevation  poftible.    It  is  neceflAry  to  ARTADA,  or  )   is  ufed  by  fume  writers  for 

T*jrk  here,  that  the  moft  limplc  and  common  ARTADAR,    )  real-ar  calcined,    and  com- 

^h  are  fufceptible  of  a  fublime  that  is  agree-  mended  by  Paracelfus  in  malignant  ulcers,  and  by 

e  to  their  nature.     An  idyl  or  laodfcape  ma.y  Foreftus  for  the  cure  of  the  polypus. 

is  luoUme  in  their  kinds  as  an  epic  poem  or  a  AR TALIS,  Jofeph,  a  native  of  Mizara,  A.  D. 

tury  pitce.    When  Mofes  begins  the  book  of  162??,  who  ftiowed  an  early  inclination  both  for 

ittiii  with  thcfe  words,  **  In  the  beginning  God  poetry  and  arms.     He  ftnilhed  his  ftudies  at  15 

Jttd  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;"  or  when  he  years  of  age,  when  he  fought  a  duel  and  killed  hU 
1»  us,  that  God  faid  "  l>et  there  be  light,  and  ^  adverfary.    Hetook  fticlter  in  a  church  and  after- 

Tc  WIS  light  ;'*  thefe  exprcftions  are  fublime  in  wards  ftudied  philofophy.    Candia  being  bcfieged 

■  hi^'hcft  degree,  becaufe  they  are'perfcdly  clear,  by  the  Turks,  he  went  to  its  relief,  and  difplayed 
»e,  and  elevated.  Every  author  ihould  there-  fo  much  valour,  that  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
teniieavour  after  the  fublime  in  every  fubjed  St  George.  Being  afterwards  engaged  in  ditfcrent 
It  lie  undertake.^  ;  and  this  makes  the  6th  and  rencounters  and  always  vidorious,  he  got  the  title 
:  general  rule  in  the  pra^ilicc  of  the  polite  arts,  of  Chevalur  de  Sartj^,  or  the  ki.ight  of  blood.  HIj 
*  GRANDEUR  and  Sublimity.  But  if  he  can-  literary  talents  obtained  him  the  honour  of  being 
t  Attain  to  this,  it  is  indifnenfably  neccflary  clcded  a  member  of  fcveral  acadeinies  in  Italy, 
»t  he  conftantly  m.ikc  ul'e  of  expreftions  that  are  and  his  military  abilities  procured  him  the  favour 
^'e  af:d  rtjitifd.  Every  thing  that  is  ioiVi  indr-  of  fevcral  princes,  particularly  of  the  Emp.  Lco- 
'%  or  difu^reenbli.,  is  naturally  repugnant  to  the  poid  I.  and  Erncft  Duke  of  Bru:n"\vick. 

'»!  rne,  and  ought  to  be  baniihed  from  all  works  ARTANITA-    See  LtONroptTALON. 

U  proceed  from  the  liberal  arts.  (i.)  ARTAXATA,   an  ancict^t  city,  the  roy- 

(11.)  Art,  in  the  ages  of  fuperftition  vs-as  ap-  al   rcfidence   and    metropolis   of    Armenia    Ma- 

<'\  to  fevcral  abfiird  practices,  luch  as,  S  r  An-  jor,  built   according  to  a  plan  of  Hannibal,  for 

l^m's  art,  St  Pal'l*s  art,  <Scc.  king  Artaxias,  after  whom  it  was  called.    It  was 

*111 )  Art,  the  fecond  perfun  lingular  of  the  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Araxes,  which 

'1' TO  y,  of  which  the  En^ilifti  language  affords  formed   a   kind    of   pcninfula,    and    furrounded 

'^'^riation,  except  by  aelopting  the  plural,  by  the  town  like  a  wall,  except  on  the  fide  of  the 

"ng  you  arey  inftead  of  thou  art.    Thou  bteji  Ifthmus,  but  this  fide  was  fecurcd  by  a  rampart 

Iced  was  anciently  ufed,  but  it  is  quite  obfolete.  and  ditch.    The  town  w.is  deemed  fo  ftrong,  that 

(1^)  Art  and  Part,  in  Scots  Uw.    Sec  Ac-  Luculius,  after  having  defeated  Tigrancs,  durft 

,J^J^*^»  not  lay  fiegc  to  it;  but  Pompey  compelled  him 

ARTA,  or  LailtA;  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu-  to  deliver  it  without  ftriking  a  blow •    It  was  the 

kvcll 
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plFi  91  wtn  31  br  mnhilng  tfaeh- tiUmtCi  Urn-  Irni  ».»»...>»  ».«»«.~~n.  , 
fuurKine  1^iTwaTlhLp»  Bnd  bf  nvtio*  thcmi  race  vtUK  ill  llwtmpkvftUifrfl 
immhcr  <jf  TjJdiViie  pRtinti,  &C.  0a  hi  Letbr  Isty,  add  tin  Aoft  pnvidoa  QsDdi 
la  ETrt,  ctjp.  vil.  lo— ift.    IVi"  *n  Beaant  ij   ill  tkv  oM  ihrtm^  nd  U*  twiu    I 

lLcAljBrriMl-JWt43yUTi,aiiddiii^,  A  A.C.U1*    an  drsov  oiUHItJ  of     br<pb    th 

A,  H.  ]r*A,  buthidlQconttiHt  tbrUtkhvdnn  to  biAraa  ^  tlw  lUtyrt  iM  >rtirT- 
RilliliiitiiuniicrbnillKiCiniinliDinaiaiilcal    diumi.    Tliii  ikIl  <hii>i>  illnl 

i?n  :rfM  thu  battle  that  XcihtfiboD  dilpltnd  to  il  wv«  BrR  privted  ^  OtvA  nb  - 
e^iKnlPin  by  Us  mnanrabt  nnrrat  wirh  bit  and  KirrrMci  paLAilhcd  Winm  "  T 
vmr,  AilafmcBrtfl£itoi43)'«niaDddlnlA.H.    GiAk  and  lotla,  to   6o    jihf^dfriuv 

md'ik«T^'  uf  ArliunxA  n.  *«  ninidir^'d  In       ARl'EMM.  m  cpltkcc  tl  Diu^  ■" 
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mord^  to  return  to  Afia.    Thde  mat  qualities  Britain,  where  there  arc  fevcral  varieties,  \fn6i 

Aid  not  feciire  her  from  the  weakncis  of  love :  Ihc  diftinA  fpecics,  to  be  found.    Thefc  are  low  un- 

vas  paffior.ately  fond  of  a  man  of  Abydos,  whofc  der  flirubs,  mod  of  wliich  creep  at  the  root,  by* 

Dame  was  Dai'danus,  and  was  fo  enraged  at  his  which  they  multiply  ereatly  in  their  natural  fitu-^ 

Dcgled  of  her,  thU  Ihe  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  ation,  but  when  traiuplanted  into  gardens  fbldonv 

ft'.«  ^f\cep.    This,  however,  did  not  ertinguifh  thrive  fo  well. 

berpaiTion,  whicTi,  perhaps  being  now  mingled  6.  Artemisia  pontica,  or  Pontic  wormwood^' 

ffilh  pity  and  rfgret  for  what  fhe  had  done,  in-  commonly  called  Roman  (wormwood,  is  a  low  her*^ 

.tfi/ed  fnrtcad  of  being  diminifhed.    Whereupon  baceoUs  plant,  whofe  ftalks  die  in  autumn,  and 

he  ccnfultcd  the  Delphian  Orafcle  how  to  get  rid  new  ones  appear  in  the  fpring.  They  are  gamifh- 

/it,  and  being  advlfcd  to  go  to  Leucas,  which  ed  with  finely-divided  leaves,  whofe  under  fide$" 

m  the  ufagc  of  defperate  lovers,  fhe  took  the  are  woolly  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  are 

rap  from  thence,  and  was  drovvned  and  interred  furniflied  with  globular  Rowers  which  nod  on  one 

:  that  place.    Many  writers  confound  this  Arte-  fide,  hanng  naked  receptacles.    Thi^fe  appear  tl 

lifia  with  tht  wife  of  Maufolus. .  See  No.  II.  Auguft,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Bri- 

(II.)  Artemisia,  11.  queen  of  Garia,  the  widow  tain. 

f  king  Maufolus,  has  iinmortalized herfelf  bj  the  7.  Artemisia  santonicum  produVfes  the  fc- 

onours  which  fhe  paid  to  the  memory  ot  her  men  fantonicum,  which  is  much  ufod  for  wormr 

ufband.    She  baih  for  him,  in  Halic.irnaffus,  a  in  children.    It  grows  naturally  in  Perfia,  froxa 

yy  m.ignificent  tomb,   called  the  T^atijolnimy  whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to  Europe.   It  hath 

hi:h  was  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the  wofld,  and  the  appearance  of  our  wild  mugwort  j  the  bran- 

)m  uhich  the  title  of  Mnu/oltnwiwas  afterwards  ches  are  (lender,  ere<5t,  and  gamifhed  with  linear^ 

Tcr.  to  all  tombs  remarkable  for  their  grandeur ;'  winged  leaves,  and  terminated  by  recurved  flcnder 

it  Pne  died  of^ef  before  the  Maurolemn  was  fpikes  of  liowers  which  have  naked  receptacles. 

i(hid.  Iter  aiiciftion  for  him  was  lb  great  that  8.  Arte  mi  srA  vulgaris,  or  common  miigw 

;  is  iud  to  have  drank  his  aflies.    She  appoint-  wort,  grows  naturally  on  banks  and  by  the  (iderf 

pinc^yrics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  him,  and  of  fbot  paflis  in  many  parts  6f  Britain  ;  fo  ia  fel-* 

opofcd  a  prize  of  great  value  for  the  perfon  who  dom  adn^ittcd  into  gardens,  where  it  would  prove' 

n:!d  ccmpo(e  the  beft.    He  died  about  the  end  a  troublefome  weed,  as  it  fpreads  Very  fall  by  ita* 

the  io6th  Olympiad,  A.  A.  C.  351.  Creeping  roots.    It  flowers  in  June,  at  which  time 

[HI.  I.)  Artemisia,  mugwort,  southern-  (he  plarit  is  ready  for  ufe. 

)CD,  and  WORMWOOD :  A  genus  of  the  poly-  (a.)  Artemisia,  culture  op  the.  TM 
fflia  fuperBua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngene-  fouthemwood  is  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings^ 
clafi  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank-  planted  in  a  fhady  border  about  the  beginning 
;ui)*ier  the  49th  order,  Cow/>2^/»r«//ffl;;;f«/tfr^^.  of  April,  oJ)ferving  to  water  them  only  ih  dryC 
*'C  receptacle  is  either  naked  or  a  little  downy  ;  weather.  In  this  border  they  may  remain  till  the 
J^^is  no  pappus  :  the  calyx  is  imbricated  with  fallowing  autumn,-  when  they  ftiould  be  tranf- 
indiih  fcales;  and  the  corolla  has  no  radii. —  planted,  cither  into  pots  or  thofe  parts  of  the  gar- 
crc  are  i.^  fpccies,  of  which  the  following  arc  den  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  fantonicum 
i^oft  rem.akdl.le  ;  viz.  is  likewiib  propagated  by  flips:  but  the  plants- 
f.  Artemisia  aehotanUm,  brfcut  hem  wood,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  dry  foil  and  flicltered  fitua- 
1  'i^i?  kept  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  agiee-  tion,  where  they  will  endure  the  qold  of  our  or- 
^  Jccnt,  is  a  low  fhrub,  fcldom  rinng  more  dinary  winters  pretty  well ;  though  it  wiiri)e  pro- 
^  /  or  4  fret  high,  fcniiing  out  lateral  fln*ubby  per  to  have  a  plant  or  two  in  pots,  which  may  be' 
"^^t<;,  pawing  cre«ft  garniflied  witii  five  briflly  Sidtered  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  in  wiu- 
^^>'S  hrt\ia^  an  agreeable  fcent  when  bruifed  :  tcr,  to  prcferve  the  fptcics.  The  true  worm- 
flu  a  crs  arc  produced  in  fpikes  from  the  extre-  wood  is  eafily  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  -^ 
•y  of  the  branches  ;  but  unlefi  th.c  autuipn  The  cuttings  mud  Ixr  planted  in  a  (liady  border, 
He;  w.irm,  they  feldom open  in  England,  and  duly  watered  during  the  ftimmer  wafon,  in 
-A?.TEKisiA  ABsiNTHruM, or  common  wotm-  which  cafe  they  uill  take  root  freely.  In  autumn 
<^{  ^rows  naturally  in  lanes  and  uncultivated  (ome  of  the  young  plnnts  fhoald  be  potted,  that 
c«»  and  ir  too  well  laiown  to  require  any  par-  they  may  be  nieltercd  in  winter  ;  the  others  may 
lUr  dcfcrij>tion.  bt;  planted  in  a  waim  border,  where  fhey  will  live, 
)•  ARTEMISIA  ARUORESCENS,  or  trcc  worm-  provided  the  winter  proves  favourable.  The  o- 
^^  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  Ixvant  ther  forts  fprcad  by  thc.r  creeping  roots  i  and  rc- 
^  the  fea.  It  rifes,  with  a  woody  dalk,  6  or  quire  no  culture,  as  they  aie  very  hardy,  aod  will 
'"t  high,  fendinf,  ou^  many  ligneous  branches,  thrive  any  where- 

D'Hird  with  leaves  Icme what  like  thofe  of  the  (3.)  Artemisia,  medicikal  uses  o^  the* 

^3n  wormwood,    but  more  finely  divided.  The  feeds  of  tl^e  fantonicuih  are  fmall,  light,  chaf- 

I  Tiuch  whiter.    The  branches  arc  terminated  f>',  compofed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of  thin  xnexn- 


Tcquently  u(ed  in  (aliads,    efpecially  by  the  in  common  with  other  bittcis,  and  are  fometimet 

^cii,  and  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  fpreadiag  great-  taken  in  this  intention,  cither  along  with  molalTes 

>y  its  creeping  roots.  or  candied  with  fugar.    Tliey  arc  not  often  met 

•  Artemisia  maritima,  orfea  wormwood,  with  genuine  in  the  (hops.   The  leaves  of  the  fca, 

)^.^  narurally  tm  the  fea-coafts  in  moft  puts  cif  co2Xiino&,  and  Roman  wormwoods,  are  ufed  as 

«J..U.PAaTa,  CccQ                ^'^•"•- 
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IcM.    Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compafst  faurus,  or  la  FogUa,  8  miles  diftant  from  the  Tot- 

inJ  haYiDg  the  enemy  on  every  Hde,  they  foon  can  Sea. 

00k  30  0f  their  fhips,  and  funk  many  more. —  (.1.)  Artbmisium,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the  fea 

^^ht  came  on,,  accompanied  with  an  impetuous  coail  of  Valencia,  called  alfo  Dianium,  and  now- 

torm  of  rain  and  thunder;  the  Greeks  retired  in*  Denia,  anciently  poflelfed  by  the  Conteftani. 

othc  harbour  of  Artemiiium;  the  enemy  were  (r.)  ARTEMON,  the  founder  of  the  fed  of 

[hven  to  the  coaft  of  Theflaly.    By  good  for-  Artemonites,  -who  flouriibed  .about  the  year  no* 

Qfx,  ho^verer,  rather  than  by  defign,  the  great-  See  Artemonitcs. 

ft  part  of  the  Perfian  fleet  efcaped  immediate  ,(a.)  Arvemon,  a  Syrian  who  refembled  Anti- 

teftni^'on,  and  gained  the  Pegafean  bay ;   but  ochus,  king  of  Syria,  10  exadly,  that  by  the  con* 

he  fhips  ordered  to  (ail  round  Euboea  met  with  a  trivance  of  his  queen  Laodice,  he  pexlbnated  him 

sore  dreadful  diiafter.    They  were  overtaken  by  after  his  death,  and  thus  obtained  the  kingdom.  4 

h(  [(onn,  after  they  had  adyentured  further  from  (3.)  Arte m on  of  Clazomene,  the  inventor  of 

k  /here  than  wis  ufual  with  ihe  wary  mariners  tlie  battering  >ram,  and  the  military  teftudo. 

f  antiquity.    Gouds  foon  intercepted  the  ftars,  ARTEMONITES,  in  ^urch  hiftory,  ChriftU 

J  whkh  alone  they  dire<fted  their  courie ;  and  ans  in  the  third  century,  who  denied  the  divinity 

Iter  continuing  during  the  greatcft  pari  of  the  of  Chrift,  aflerting  him  to  have  only  had  a  hu» 

^i  the  fport  of  the  elements,  they  all  periihed  man  nature,  though  divinely  -fent^  a«d  more  ex* 

toferably  amidft  the  ihoais  and  rocks  of  an  un-  cellent  than  the  'prophets.   'Tbey  feem  to  have 

sown  coaft.    The  mominp  arofc  with  different  been  what  we  now  call  Unitarians. 

frfpeds  and  hopes  to  the  Perfians  and  Greeks.  ARTEMU8,  a  promontory  oif  Valencia;  called 

0  the  former  it  dtfcovered  the  extent  df  their  ^o  Ca6c  St  Martin f  and  Pttata  del*  Bmperador, 
tt<fbTtunes;  tothelatter  it 'brought  a  ^inforce-  ARTENNA,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
lent  of  53  Athenian  (hips.  Encouraged  by  this  water  bird,  of  the  fize  of  a  hen,  of  a  browniih 
(vuurable  circumflance,  tiiey  determined  again  coloiir  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly;  ha- 
)  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  hour  as  on  the  ving  a  crooked  bill,  and  its  three  fore  toes  c^n- 
Hfccding  day,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of  the  ncAed  by  a  membrane,  but  the  hinder  one  loofe. 
n»l,  and  their  (kill  m  fighting  their  fhips  render-  Itis  found  on  the  ifland  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic 

1  the  duik  peculiarly  propitious  to  their  defigns.  fea,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  avu  Diomed'u  o£ 
t  LHe  appointed  time,  they  failed  towards  the  ^e  ancients. 

nd  of  Aphete ;  and  having  cut  off  the  Cilician  ARTERIA  ASPERA,      >  &c.     See  Amato- 

;uadron  fVom  the  neft,  totally  deftroyed  it,  and  Artcria  bronchialis,  )      M.y,  Imdex. 

turned  at  night  to  Artemifium.     The  Perfia»  ARTERIACA,  )  Medicinesfor  difordersof  the 

T^inunders  being  «lteply  affeded  with  their  re-  ARTERIACS.  J  trachea,  and  4hc  voice.    Ar- 

nted  difafters,  but  ftill  more  alarmed  at  the  teriacsare  reduced  by  Galen  into  three  kinds  :-<• 

•vjch  dreaded  neferitment  of  their  king,  deternri-  Such  as  are  void  of  acrimony,  ierving  to  mollify 

cd  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  reftoring  the  the  afperities  of  the  part ;  fuch  as  gum  traga- 

it>7  of  their  arms.    By  art  and  ftrata^em,  and  canth.  After  famius^  itarch,  jnilk,  &c.    2.  Thofe 

adcr  f^our  of  the  night,  the  Greeks  h^d  hither-  of  an  acrimonioiis  <}uality,  (whereby  they  flimulate 

J  K^^'fHid  many  tnnportant  advantages.    It  now  even  the  found  parts ;  fuch  as  honey,  turpentine, 

dunged  to  tlk!  Perfians  to  choofe  the  time  for  bitter  almonds,  iris  root,  .4cc.     3.  Thofe  of  an 

^:on.    On  the  3d  day  at  noon,  they  failed  forth  intejunediate  kind,  foft  and  mild,  yet  detergent ; 

>  tiic  form  of  a  crefcent,  ftill  fufficiently  exten-  /uch  as  b^ttqc,  .and  preparations  of  almonds, 

»c  to  infold  the  Grecian  line.    The  Greeks,  ani-  honey,  &c.                                                          : 

utrd  by  former  fuccefs,  were  avef:-  to  decline  *>RTERIAL.  adj.  [from  artery:\  That  which 

nyotfirrof  battle;  yet  it  is  probable  that  their  relates  to  the  artery  $  that  which  is  contained  in 

Jm'raU,  anH  particularly  Themiftocles,  would  the  artery. — 

tuch  rxther  have  delayed  it  to  a  more  fovourahle  Had  not  the  Maker  wrought  >the  fpringf 

pport unity.    Rage,  and  refentment  Supplied  the  frame, 

^<X  of  the  Barbarians  in  ikill  and  courage.  .The  The  blood,  defirauded  of  its  nitrous  food, 

attic  was  longer,  and  more  doubtfiil,  than  on  »-  llad  cool'd  and  languUhM  in  tli^'  arterial  road* 

y  fdfmer  occaflon ;  many  Grecian  veffels  were  Biackmorc^ 

tftroycd,  five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who  As  this  mixture  of  Uood  and  chyle  4)aflcth  thro^ 

articulariy  fignalized  themielves  on  tHe  fide  of  the  arterial  tube,  it  is  preffed  by  two  contrary 

^  Barbarians,  as  the  Atheniaris  di4  on  that  of  forces;  that  of  the  heart  driving  it  forward  againn 

K  Greeks.    The  perfevering  valour  of  the  latter  *the  fides  of  the  tube,  and  .the^lafUok  force  of  the 

t  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  retiring,  and  ac-  air,  preffing  it  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  thofe  air- 

mowledging  their  fupenority,  by  leaving  them  bladilers ;  along  t^  «&rfaM:  of  which  this  arterial 

\  polTcffion  of  the  dead  and  the -wreck.    But  tlve  -tube  creeps.  Arbuthmt, 

><tory  coft  them  dear ;  fince  their  veflfels,  parti-  Arteiuavenosa,  a  name  given  by  the  and- 

^Iwly  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced  to  ents  to  the  pulmonary  vein,  on  the  erroneous 

;VeTy  Chattered  condition  ;  and  their  great  infe-  fuppofition  of  its  being  an  air  veffcl,  and  that  it 

'ority  in  the  number  and  fize  of  their  fliips,  made  fcrved  for  the  conveyance  of  the  vital  aura,  ftom 

^cni  feel   more   fenfibly  every  diminution    of  the  hmgs  to  the  heart. 

^n^ngth."  ARTERIES.    See  Anatomy,  Index. 

'1.)  Artemisivm,  a  to^^-n  of  Oenotria,  now  ARTERIOSA  vena,  or  arterial  vein,  a 

^'^  St  Agatha,  in  Calabriai  on  the  .river  Pi-  denomination  given  to  the  pulmonary  arterv« 

C  c  c  c  %  ARTE- 
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yeoffrey  of  Mojimoath :  but  the  probable  is  there  victories  over  the  Saxons  are  thus  recorded*   Tb^ 

)  Mcndcfl  with  the  marvellous  and  the  extrava-  6ri^  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri* 

ant,  Uial  not  onlv  the  truth  of  the  whole,  but  e-  vcr,.  which  is  denominated  GUm»    The  2d,  3d» 

m  the  reality  of  Arthur's  cxifleqce,  has  been  call-  4th,  and  5tb,  were  upon  another  river  called  X>i*» 

J  in  qucflioQ.  '  fi^^^t  «*nd  lies  in  the  region  Lin uis.    The  6th  was 

(:.)     RTHujt,   EXISTENCE  OF,   VINDICATED,  on  a  ft  ream,  which  bcars^  the  appellation  of  5^2^/i 

\i  VVhiuakcr  has  taken  much  pains  to  vindicate  The  7th  was  in  the  wood  of  Celidon,  th^t  is,  ii\ 

ic  cNiftencc,  and  difcriniinatc  between  the  ical  Cat  Coit  Celidon.  The  8th  was  atCaftle  Cunnion# 

nd  i!ke  fabulous  tranfadions,  of  our  Britilli  wor-  And  the  9th  was^t  the  city  of  the  Legion.  The  lotH 

If.    **  Many  of  the  adions  (he  obf^i-ves)  attri-  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ribroil ;  the  nth  at  the 

attd  to  Arthur  by  the  Welch  chronicles  of  Bri-  hill  Agncd  Cathregonion  ;  and  the  lath  at  Mount 

lio,  are  as  abfurd  in  themfelves  as  they  are  fpu-  Badon.    Thefe  1 2  battles  of  Arthur  are  defcribed 

ioiis  in  their  authority.    Written,  as  thofe  nar-  to  Us  in  the  (amc  manner  as  Vortimcr's  three. 

itlvcs  were,  many  centupes  after  the  fa<^s,  and  Only  the  general  fiidls  arc  i^cnti^ned,  and  only 

ting  merely  the  authentic  accounts  of  Arthur,  the  common  names  of  places  are  recited,  in  both« 

Ebcliirhcd  with  the  fiiflions  and  diftorted  by  the  And  from  the  whole  air  and  afped  of  the  hiftory> 

trrarfions  of  folly  ;  they  are  inconfident  equally  the  rcmaikablc  concifcncfs  with  which  the  notices 

ith  the  date  of  the  times,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  aie  given,  and  the  great  cafe  with  whith  the  pla* 

K  continent  of  the  illand.   And  the  iirnorance  of  ces  are  pointed  out,  the  detail  appears  to  have 

JC  forgers,  and  the  credulity  of  their  abettor^  been  drawn  up  at  the  diftance  only  of  a  fe^  year« 

in  be  ctqua'led  only  by  the  iniudicioufnefs  and  from  the  tranfadions,  and  when  thcfc  little  refe- 

credulity  of  the  opponents  to  both.   If  fome  ac-  icnces  were  fufficiently  uiidcrftood."     Mx,  Whit- 

mnt'j  of  Artliur  and  Cunobcline  ip  thefe  hiilori?,8  taker  proceeds  to  afcertain  the  fcenes  of  Arthur's 

: certainly  fpurious,  otfiers  are  as  certainly  ge-  battles;  after  which  he  gives  a  relation  of  them 

iine.    And  the  relations  of  Suetonius,  Dio,  and  with  a  furppTing  particularity.     A  fe\ere  critic 

'cnnius,  are  not  to  be  rejcdcd,  becaufe  of  the  falfe-  miglit  be  apt  to  fay,  as  Dr  Kippis  obferves,  that 

Kx!s  which  impoflure  has  engrafted  upon  them,  it  rtquiies  all  our  faith  in  the  author's  judgment^ 

}d  ibfurdity  admitted  with  them.  The  exiftence  as  well  as  in  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  not  to 

An.hur  is  evinced  by  that  df  the  fables,  which  fufpe<ft  tliat  he  fometimes  allows  too  much  fcope 

ivc  at  once  annihilated  his  aifiions  and  his  name  to  fancy  and  conjecture.     However,  the  whole  of 

ilh  the  Ttiisjudging  critic.    And  the  reafoncr's  v/hat  he  hath  advanced  is  fineularly  curious,  and 

<ni  arguments  really  turn  againil  himfcif,  and  deferves  peculiar  attention  and  conlideration.  And 

3n|>nftrate  the  point  which  they  were  intended  no  one  can  help  admiring  the  penetration  with 

i  dirprove.    The  annals  of  Wales  have  long  la-  which  he  hath  formed  fuch  a  regular  detail  of 

^rcd  in  Arthur's  commendation.    The  High-  fadts,  from  the  combined  aid  of  hiftory,  romances 

"■^trs  have  long  had  a  poetical  hiftory  of  his  ex-  and  tradition.     According  to  Mr  Whittaker,  Ar- 

'^t^  in  their  own  language.    The  whole  ifland  thur*s  principal  exploits  were  againft  the  northera 

m  traditionary  pofTeilion  of  his  charadcr ;  and  Saxons,  whilft  hr  was  only  prince  of  the  Silures, 

» or  ;oo  places  within  it«  are  ftill  diftinguifhed  and  Ambrofius  was  the  diiftator  or  pendragon 

f  hjs  name.    The  genuine  adionb  of  the  chief  of  the  Britons.     "  In  a  fcrics  probably  of  five 

"c  mentioned  by  his  own  hiftorians,  with  a  mo-  campaigns,  and  in  a  fucceffion  certainly  of  eleven 

*'ft)  and  conciienefs  that  is  no  Sad  argument  of  the  vi^ories,  this  great  commander  had  repelled  the 

li'li,  and  with  a  particularity  of  time  and  place  Saxons  from  the  N.of  Flavia,  diflodged  them  from 

tti  IS  a  good  evidence  of  the  fnctts.  They  are  no-  all  Maxima,  and  difpolfefl'ed  them  of  ail  Valentia. 

ted  hy  men,  whom  the  death  of  the  hero  had  And  thefe  were  fuccefles  fo  unchequ(  red  with 

wmpted  from  all  temptation  to  flatter:  they  are  misfortunes,  fo  great  in  themfelvcs,  :;nd  fo  bcnc- 

xit.d  bv  pcrfons,  whom  a  proximity  to  the  tinges  ficial  to  the  public,  that  the  name  of  Arthur  claims 

»d  precluded  fix)m  all  poiVibility  of  miftake :  and  the  firft  rank  m  tiie  lift  of  military,  and  the  better 

Jf)  ire  attcfted  by  the  Ull  hlftorical  authority,  one  of  patriot,  heroes."     The'iith  battle  of  Ar- 

■ntcrs  who  Uvcd  cotcmpoury  with  him,  autliors  thur  was  fought  in  the  S.  of  England,  after  he  was 

'ki  convcrftd  with  his  wairiors,  and  hiftorLiris  cleded  to  the  pendragonfhip,  agaiiift  Cerdic  th« 

-^  wrote  within  a  few  years  after  him.     He  is  Saxon.    •'  This  ((ays  Mr  Whittaker)  was  a  moft 

^^ci\  of  as  the  honourable  father  of  the  Britilh  extraordinary  vic^tory,  and  completes  the  circle  of 

'3^»xsbythcagedLlomarch,a  writeradually  CO-  Arthur's  military  glories."     In  the  author's  ac- 

^•p<:»rary  with  him,  and  fome  time  relUlent  at  count  of  this  prince's  condudt  in  peace,  he  afllns, 

^^ourt.  One  of  his  greater  actions  is  incidentally  that  "  Arthur  faw  that  an  appointment  was  want- 

t<:oidcd  by  Talicfin,  an  hiftorical  bard  living  un-  ed,  which  ftiould  at  once  be  a  more  regular  and 

<f  i'^Uclgwn  Gwined,  who  was  a  fovereijrn  a-  more  honourable  fignatnre  of  merit;  by  the  cer- 

^^'^  ^^^  Britons  jn  the  days  of  Arthur,  Gildas,  tainty  of  the  honour  .ind  the  grealiitfs  of  the  diy- 

^  I  luniarch.    Another  of  his  conliderable  ex-  nity,  call  out  all  the  worth  of  all  the  worthy  in 

;''"ti  IS  cafually  intimated  by  Myrdhin  Wyhlt  or  the  nation  ;  and  collect  it  round  the  throne  of  the 

ncr.ir.i 


Pi  and  engaged  with  him  in  a  war  again  ft  liic  by  all  the  nations  on  the  continent.    By  means  < 

^1  >ns  on  the  death  of  Ida  in  560.    And  ail  his  this  afibciation,  Arthur  raifcd  among  the  provij 

»tu 'MS  arc  particuliily  recited  by  Ncnnius,     In  cials  a  general  glow  of  ingenuous  heroifm,  th 

Jic  Hjiorui  iiritonum  of  this  laft  author,  Arthui's  fpirit  of  chivalry  that  ever  appealed  ip  "£»• 
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ftbatvaanly  and  honourable  gallantry  of  fouU  which  fucceeded  his  father  asking  of  Batrniomtrr, '^ 

fhas  made  him  and  his  worQiics  the  fubjeft  of  ro-  467 ;  was  created  patridan  by  Aurelius  Arbr- 

mantic  hiftories  over  all  the  weft  of  it.    By  this,  fius,  in  476^;  elefted  king  of  Britain  in  5c?;  r- 

■and  this  alone,  could  he  have  been  what  hiftory  fumed  the  imperial  purple  in  528,  and  wasr^- 

j^prefents  him,  the  Revered  Father  of  the  Britilh  tally  wounded  in  battle,  in  54a,  when  M^Tirl 

Herpes  in  general,  even. to  the  conclufion  of  the  and  he  meeting,  they  ruihed  uponeach  other ir»H 

^th  century,  and  ncariy  the. middle  of  the  7th.  the utmoft impetuonty.  'Mordred wasljllc.' up:<3 

"The  order  naturally  furvived  its  founder,    Aqd  the  fppt,  but  Arthur  was  carried  to  GUftonKin, 

the.  members  of  it  were  denominated  the  Warriors  where  he  dind,  aged  90,  of  .which  long  period  be 

:of  Arthur,  though  the  perfons  were: bom  half  a  had  Qient  76  years  in«fig|iting  the  enemies  of  fi« 

•century  after  his  death."    Mr  Whittaker  goes  on  .country.  1 

-to  inform  us,  that,  under  the  prudent  faianage-  ^    (11.^  Arthuh,  prince  of  Scotland,  the  fw'i ' 

•pent  of  Arthvg  for  20  years- tggether,  a  fair  prql-  king  Aidan,  was^dain  in  battle-fighting  agamfti'* 

peft  dawned  upon  the  Britons,  and  long  fcenes  •Pirn,  about  A.  D.  600. 
<if  future  glories  opened  to  their 'imaginations.        (Ul.)  Mr  hur,  prince  of 'Wales,  cMcft  fori 

,«*  But  the  gay  vifion  was  deftroyed  at  once  by  the  king  Henry  VII.  died  before  his  father,  in  15::, 

•commencement  of  a  civil  war.    Many  towns  flill  aged  17,  5*  months  after  his  marriage  with  vt 

.remained  in  ruins,  the  memorial  of  the  former  .pnncefs  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
wars,  and  the  difgrace  of  the  prefent.    The  dif-        ARTHUREl*,  a  village  in  iJt^mbcriand,  S.  af| 

.fiifed  fpirit  of  chivalry  was  turned  upon  {he  na-  ^>)ngtown,  near  the  river  Kirkfop.  ■ 

:tion,  and  hcroifm  became  the  tool  of  diflenlion.  '    Arthur's  Cast Lfc,  a 4VnaIl  tdwTi  in  Co^\«^ 

And  the  dreadful  combination  of  civil  evils  was  on  the  coaft,  near  Tinta^l  and  BoTcaftlc. 
il>egun  and  confummated,  at  once,  by  the  death        Arthur's  Hall,  a'  vilhi^e4n  Cornwall,  kic 

of  the  renowned  Arthur  in 'battle.  Thus,  died  the  Tenpont.and  Temp}e-Moorg. 

incomparable  hero  in  54a."  '    Arthur's  OvfiH,  an  ancient  nrin  in  Stirii^i 

(3.)  AitTHUR,  REALITY  OF,  PROVED.  To  thcfc  Ihirc,  near  the -Carron -Works,  called  by  Bud** 

obfervations  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the  an  Templum  Termini. 

following  account  of  the  difcovery  of  Arthur's        Arthu.r's  Sejit.  a  High-hOl -in  the  nrigbboc^ 

tomb,  which  appears  to' be  tolerably  well  authcn-  liood  of  *£dinburgh!  faid  to  have  been  fo  der^a* 

ticated. '  3Ienry  H.  the  :firft  of  the  Plantagenet  nated  from  a  tradition  that  king  Arthur  funrrl 

line,  bcinfr,  in  the  lift  year  of  his  reign,  at  Pern-  the  country  from  its  fummit,'  and  had  altV  V 

broke,  and  hearing  there  a  Welfh  bard  finging  to  feated  theSaxons  in  its  neighbourhood.  Ti'?^*! 

his  harp  the  itory  of  Arthur,  concluding  within  rifesby  a  fteep  and  rugged  aioent,  till  it  tr»j 

account  of  his, death  and  burial  in  thechnrch-yard  natcs'in  arocky  point  near  700  fed  h;^h  te^' 

of  Glaftenbury  between  two  pyramids;  the  king  bafe,  being  more  than  double  fKe  height  niJl 

anftantly  gave;  orders  that  the  matter  Ihould  be  m-  crofs  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  London,  wfcici  • 

3uired  into,  arid  the  body  dug  mf.    This  was  .140  feet.    On  the  S.  it  is  in  many  parts  apert* 

one  as  the  king  dircArd ;  and  at  the  depth  of  7  dicular  rock,  compofed  of  bafaltic  pillars,  rzt^ 

feet  was  found  a  vaft  ftone,  whereon. was  faftened  larly  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  about  three  fi^  * 

a  leaden  crofs,  with  this  mfcription  on  the  mfide :  diameter,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  0> 

Hic  Jacet  Sepultm  Inclytus  R?x  ^rturius  in  Infula  tiguous,  upon  the  W.  and  partly  connc»Scd  v-l 

ji*vahnia  ;  i.  e.  ''^  Here  lies  the  famous  King  Ar-  it  at  the  bafe,  are  Salisbury  cniggs,  of  iirt'-y 

-thur,  buried  in  the  iHe  of  Avalon/'    Digging  ftill  height,  "but  exhibiting  an  appearanee  equally  :>i 

•Sower,  they  found  the  king's  body  in  the  trunk  of  jgular  and  grand.    Tney  prtfcnt  to -the  citv  «j 

-a  tree,  his  beautifill  .queen  lying  "by  him,*  with  "awful  front  of  broken  roots  and  precipices,  ^*^| 

long  flowing  hair^  in  colour  bright  as  gold,  whic|i  -Ing  a  .fort  of  natural  amphitheatre  of  folid  n«.hj 

liowever  funk  into  duft  when  touched.  The  king's  and  backward  from  the  craggy  Ytr%t  abo^f,  '.**] 

iKMies  were  very  }arge  *(ized ;  and  ^  '^i*  Hkull  "hill  forms  an  extenfive  irregular  flope,  thcfiy^*, 

there  were  ten  wounds  or  more,  all  cicatrized,  affortling  pafturc  to  numerous  -flocks  of  1"^^! 

^except  that  of  which  he  died.'   This  difcovcry  Thecraegs,*  befide  ores,  fpars,  rock-plants,:* 

^'as  made  in  the  year  1189,  as  Giraldus  Cam-  -here  and  Chei^  It  is  faid  fome  precious  ftonrt,  *^i 

Ibrenfis  tells  us,  w^io  few  theie  bonesi  and  ex-  Tord  aninexlmfti}3rc''fupply  of  granitcforpi^l 

amined  the  whole  matter  carefully.    There  was  the  Itreets,  &c.'  In  quarrying,  a  part  of  the  cn-T 

alfo  a  table  containing  this  ftory,  fet  up  in  the  has  been  worn  down  into  aipacious  ftidf,  hi"^ 

TOonaftery  of  Glaftenbury,  and  the  leaden  croft  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  terrace,  and  ftrrtchirfi 

-with  the  mfcription  remained  there  till  the  dlflb-  confiderable  length.    From  "hence  is  a  near  j«- 

lution  of  the  monaftery,  where  it  was  feen  by  the  diftinft  profpedt  of  the  city  with  its  environ*  ';J 

great  antiquary  Leland,  but  what  is  become  of  it  the  adjacent  country.     Biit  from  the  P"*^. 

Snce  does  not  appear.    Of  the  different  places  a-  ^called  Artlvur's  Seat'  the  view  is  mo»re  nobjt  ^^ 

bove  alluded  to,  as  being  diftinguiihed  by  our  he-  extenfive.    The  traveller  may  here  fit  ami  ftT* 

ro's  name,  and  ferving  to  evince  his  exiftence,  tit  his  eafe  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  hrfwf »^'j^ 

one  of  the  prindpal,  is  Arthur's  Seat,  which  Ving  a  complete  view  of  Edinburgh  and  its  c.  a 

■fee.  *  on  which  he  looks  down  as  if  feated  amonj: '  ^ 

(4.)  Arthur,  summary  account  of.    To  clouds.    In  a  word,  the  German  ocean,  tbv  w  «• 

the  above  accounts  of  this  Britifh  hero,  it  is  pro-  courfe  of  the  Forth,  the  diftant  Grampians  ^  * 

-twr  to  add,  that  Rapin  reprefentshim  to  have  a  large  portion  of  the  moft  populou?  and  bH*r '- 

bom  much  earber,  than  the  year  561.    He  tivated  part  of  Scotland,  from  a  lanctfcape  lah  un- 

hat  he  was  bom  ib  Comwalli  in  45  a  or  453 ;  various^  and  beautiful.   The  denonuoatioo  ct J^ 
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»n,  derived  as  abovcy  has  been  adduced,  as  an  ar-  Which  eafily  endures  not  artkle, 

;umcrt  againft  thofc  who  difpute  the  exiftencc  of  Tying  Him  to  aught.                        SbakeJ^reL 

he  Britiih  Arthur.    That  derivation,  however,  4.  Point  of  time ;  exadt  time.— If  Cansfield  hacC 

Iwugh  probalile,  is  not  without  uncertainty.  For  not,  in  that  article  of  time,  given  them  that  briik. 

irtukr^s  S^at  is  faid  to  be  derived,  or  rather  cor-  charge,  by  which  other  troops:  were  ready,  -the 

uptcd,  from  jfrd  Seirf  a  "  place  or  field  of  ar-  king  himielf  had  been  in  danger.  Clarendw. 

Djs,"  where  people  fliot  at  a  mark:  And  this  (1.)  Article,  articulus,  in  anatomy,  ajoint* 

lot  improperly ;  for  among  thefe  cliffs  is  a  dell  or  or  jundure,  of  two  or  more  bones  of  tho  body. 

cclufe  valley,  where  the  wind  can  fcarcely  reach,-  (3.)  Article,  m  arithmetic,  li^nifies  the  num- 

ow  oiled  the  Hunter^ s  bog^  the  bottom  of  it  be-  ber  10,  or  any  number  juftly  divi^ble  into  tc» 

ig  a  morafs.    The  adjacent  craggs  are  fuppofed  parts,  as  20,  ^o^  40,  &c. 

a  have  taken  their  name  from  the  Eaii  of  Salif-  (4.)  Article,  in  grammar,  denotes  2  particle 

vjt  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  accompa-  ufed  m.  moft  languages  for  the  declining  of  nouns^ 

led  that  prince  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Scots:,  and  denoting  the  feveral  cafes  and  genders  there-- 

lough,  according  to  others,  the  genuine  deri-  of     The  ufc  of  articles  arifes  chiefly  hence,  that, 

ition,  like  that  of  Arthur's  Seat>  is  &om  a  Cel«-  in  languages  which  have  no  different  terminations,* 
c  word  alfo  corrupted^                                         •  to  exprefs  the  different  flates  and  circumftances- 

(i.)  *  ARTICHOKES  ik/.  [flrrirAfltt//,  Fr.]  This  of  nouns,  there  is  fomething  lequired  to  fupply 

hnt  is  very  like  the  thiftle,  but  hath  large  fcaly  that  oiBce.    The  Latins  have  no  articles ;.  but  the 

cadsfliapeii  like  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree;  the  Greeks,  andmoft'of  the  modem  languages,  have 

ottom  or  each  fcale^  as  alfo  at  the  bottom  of  the  had  recourfe  to  them,  for  fixing  and  afcertaining^- 

»nrts,  is  a  thick  flefhy  eatable  fubftance.  MilUr*  the  vague  fignification  of  common  and  appella-- 

'No  herbs  have  curled  leaves,  but  cabbage  and  tive  liames^    The  Greeks  have  their  •,  theeaftent* 

ihluge  lettuce ;  none,  have  double  leaves,  one  tongues  their  be  empbaticum ;  the  Italians  their 

^longing  t*  the  fialk,  another  to  the  fruit  or  feed,-  iV,  /o,  and 7a.    The  French  their  /r,  /a,  and  Uj^ 

It  the  ariicboke.  Bacon. — Articbokes  contain  a  The  Germans  their  der^  das^  dat.    The.  Englillx 

:b,  nutritious,  fllmulating  juice.   Arbutbnol  en-  alfo  have.  3  articles,  Oj^atiy  and  tbe ;  which,  bein^, 

%mtnts,  prefixed  to  fubftantives,  apply  their  general  figni- 

(a.)  Aft  TIC  HOKE,  in  botany.    See  Cin-ara-.  fication  to  fome  particular  things.  Some  gramma^ 

(3.)  *ARTiCHOKBOFjfiRUSAL&M.  A  fpccicB-  rians  make  the. article  a  diftind  part  of  fpeeqh^ 

Tun  flower.  others  will  have  it  a  pronoUn,  and  others  a  nouii> 

•  ARTICK.  tf<^'- Rt  fhould  be  written  4ir5iVi,  adjedive.-   See  Grammar.    Articles  are  of  great 

m  «;«)i«^.]   Northern ;  under  the  bear.    See  iervice  in  a  lanfruaee,  as  they  contribute  to  the. 

iCTicK. — But  they  would  have  winters  like  more  neat  and  preciu:  exprelfing  of  feveral  proper- 

Kifc  beyond  the  artick  circle ;  for  the  fun  would  ties  and  relations,  which  mud  otherwife  be  loff* 

c  8c  degrees  from  them.  Brown, — ^In  the  follow-  And"  Hence  one  great  advantage  of  luch  Ian* 

■g  example  it  is,  cbntrary  to  cuftom,  fpelt  after  gunges  over  the  Latin,  in  that  the  article  being  ei- 

<e  French  manner,  and  accented  on  the  laitfyl*-  ther  exprcifed  or  lefl  out,  makes  an  alteration  in 

i>l<:.—            '  the  fcnfe,  which  the  Latins  cannot  diftinguifh. 

To  you,  who  live  in  chill  degree,.  Thus  when  the  devil  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Si  tu  es 

Ai  mip  informs,  of  fifty-three,  Filius  Dei,  it  nuy  either  be  underflood,  «*  if  thoa. 

And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone,  art  a  fon  of  (iod ;"  dr,  **  if  thou  art  tbe  fon.  of 

By  bringing  thither  fifty-one,  God."    The  Italians  even  prefix  articles  to  pro* 

Mdhinks  all  climes  fhould  be  aliker  per  names,  which  do  not  naturally  need  any,  be- 

From  tropick  e'en  to  pole  ariique.         Dryden*  caufe  they  thcrafelvcs  fignify  things  individually* 

(i.)  ♦  ARTICLE.  «./.  [articulusy  Lat.]     i.  A  Thus  they  lay,  ii  Ariojio,  if  Tq//by  il  Petrarcba^ 

irt  of  fpeech,  as,,  tbe,  an  ;  tbe  man,  an  ox.    «.  Even  the  French  join  the  .article  to  the  proper 

fiiifflc  claufe  of  an  account ;  a  particular  part  of  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &c.  as  la  Suede% 

^y  complex  tiling. — ^laws  touching  matters  of  la  Normnndia.    And  we  like  wife  annex  it  to  the 

liicr,  or  changcAble  by  the  power  of  the  church;  names  of  certain-  mountains  and  rivers  ;  as  The 

nicUs  concerning  dodrine  not  fo.  Hooker.-^  Rhine,  The  Danube,  The  Alps,  &c.    The  articles 

Have  the  fuinmary  of  all  our  griefs,  are  divided  into  definite  and  inddhiite. 

When  time  fhall  fcrvc  to  (hew  in  flr/i /<•/.  Sbake/,'  i.  Article,  definjte.     The  article,  tbe,  i» 

■^Miny  believe  the  article  of  remifAjn  of  lins,  laid  to  he  dejmite,  or  ^emonjlrative,  as  fixing  the 

i:t  believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repentance,  fcnfe  of  the  word  it  is  put  before,  to  one  individu- 

Vc  btiicvc  the  article  otherwife  than  God  intend-  al  thing.    Tbe  refpcds  our  fecondary  preception^ 

J  \i,   Taylor* s  Holy  Linjing. — All  the  precepts,  and  denotes  individiuils  as  known* 

Tomiics,  and  thrcatenings  of  the  gofpel  will  rife  a.  Article,  indefinite.    The  articles,  a  and 

tP  in  judgment  againft  us  ;  and  the /'ir//r/f  J  of  our  an,  are  faid  to  be  indt/tnite,  becaufc  applied  to 

"th  win  be  fo  many  articles  of  accufation ;  and  names  taken  in  their  general  iTgnification  ;  as,  he 

^  prtat  weight  of  our  charge  will  be  this.  That  travelltd  with  tlic  port  and  equipage  of  a  prince 

'r  (iid  not  obey  the  gofpel  which  we  profefTed  ta  or  an  emperor,  where  the  words,  a  prince,  or  am 

^\\K\c ;  that  we  made  confefTion  of  the  chriilian  emperor  may  be  underflood  of  any  fuch  perfon. 

f*\  but  lived  like  heathens.  Tillotfon, — You  have  A  or  an  refpe(5ts  our  primary  perception,  and  dc- 

jn-iJI  rcafon  to  repine  upon  that  article  of  life,  notes  individuals,  as  unknown. 

*'*t'/f.    .?. Terms;  flipuUtions. — I  embrace  thefe  (5.)  Article,  in  literar>*  compofition,  a  fmall 

li^cJitions ;  let  us  have  articles  been  us.    Shakeff.  part  or  diviiiga  gf  a  dii'cgunc^  booky  or  \VT:iing, 

it  would  bdvei;an'dhiffurly  nature'^        '  |cc«. 

f6.) 
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m(o  nodes  cfr  joints,  and  which  ufually  fend  forth    or  other  metal,  going  out  of  the  kingdoth  into  anr 
branches.  foreign  country  without  licence,  are  to  be  impri- 

[4.)  Articulatio^I,  in  erammar,  a  diftin^    foned  three  months,  and  fined  in  a  fum  not  ex- 
pranuDciation  of  word9  and  fyllables.  cte(Jing  icol.    And  fuch  as  go  abroad,  aod  do 

ARTICULUS.    See  Articlk,  hot  return  on  warning  given  by  our  ambaifadors, 

•  ARTIFICE;  n./.  [artifieium,  Lat.]  i.  Trickr;  &c.  Ihall  be  difabled  from  holding  lands  by  defcent 
fraud ;  ftratagcm.— It  needs  no  legends,  no  fer-  or  devife,  from  receiving  any  legacy,  &c.  and  be 
rice  in  an  unknown  tcyngue;  none  of  all  thefe  la-  deemed  aliens,  Stat.  5.  Geo.  I.  cap.  ^^,  By  ^% 
borious  ar'tificfs  of  ignorance ;  none  of  all  tlicfe  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  J  r.  Penalty  is  alfo  infli<acd  on 
duaksand  coverings.  South,  a.  Art;  trade j  (kill  feducing  artificers  to  go  abroad. 
Obtained  by  fcicnce  or  pradlicc.  (i.)  •  AkTIFlCIAL.  aJj.  [artifiM,  Fr.}    i^ 

(I.)  *  ARTIFICER.  »./.  [arfi/ext  Lat.]  i.  An    Made  by  art;  not  natural.— Batilius  ufcd  the  arti^ 
Jrtift ;  a  marinfwJturer ;  one  by  t? hom  any  thing   /idai  day  of  torches  to  lighten  the  fports  their  hi- 
» made— The  light!^,  doors,  and  ftairs,  rather  di-    vcntion«  could  contrive-  Sidnry,-^- 
tdid  to  the  life  of  the  gucft,  than  to  the  eye  of  The  curtains  clofely  drawn  the  light  to  ikreen^  ' 

he  ixrMeer.  ^i<i«iy.— ^'he  great  arlificer  Would  bc        Ajj  if  he  hadi  contriv'd  to  lie  unfeen : 
nore  th;in  ordinarily  exaqt  in  drawing  his  own        Thus  covef'd  with  an  artificial  night, 
iidure.  South. — ^In  the  praAices  df  artificersy  and        Sleep  did  his  office.  Drydm^ 

he  inanufaAures  of  feVcral  kinds,  the  end  being    There  is  no  natural  motion  perpetual ;  yet  it  doth 
fopoftrd,  we  find  out  way«.  Locke,    a.  A  fox:ger ;    not  hinder  but  that  it  is  potSblc  to  contrive  fucht 

contriver.—  an  Ar/i/^Vw/ revolution. /T'i/^i/jjf.    a.  Fi^tfous;  not 

He  foon  awarcj  genuine. — 

Each  pertarbatfon  fmooth'd  with  outward  calm,  Why,  I  can  ftnilc,  and  murder  while  I  fmHe^ 

Artifxer  of  fraud !  and  was  the  firft  And  cry.  Content,  to  that  which  grieves  my. 

That  pradis'd  falfehood  under  felotly  fhew.  heart, 

Milton^       And  wet  my  checks  ^ath  artifcial  tcstn.  ^hakcft 

Th*  artificer  of  lies  The  refolution  which  we  cannot  reconcile  to  pub- 

Xcnews  th*  alfaiilt,  amd  his  teft  fcatt'ry  tries.        He  good,  has  been  fui)p«rted  by  an  obfequious 

DrydtH*    party,  and  then  with  ulual  niiethois  confirmed  hj 

A  dexterous  or  artful  fellow  i  not  in  ufc. —  an  art  facial  majority.  Siuift, .  3.  Artful ;  contn- 

Lct  jrou  alone,  cunfting  artificer.    Ben  Jdbnfoff:    ved  with  fltill. — Thefe  feem  to  be  more  artijicia/, 

[\.)  ARTiricERs,  among  the  Romans,  had  the.T    as  thofb  of  a  fingle  perfon  the  more  natural  govaii^ 

culiar  temples,  where  they  aCTcmbled  and  chofc    ments.  Temple, 

rlr  own  patron,  or  advocate,  to  defend  their        (2.)  AnxrutiAL  is  alfo frequently ufi:d  for  rAC-» 

ttfcj;  they  were  exempted  ftxjm  all  pcrfonal  fer-    titious.    Thus  v.'c  have  artificial  fal  amraoniac> 

Xi.   Taruntenus  Paternus  reckons  32  fpecies    artificial  borax,  &c. 

'aiti|iceni,  and  Conflantine  35,  who  enjoyed        (3.)  *  Artificial  argumehts.    pn  rheto- 

B  privilege.    The  artificers  were  incorporated    rick.}    Are  proofs  on  confickrations  which  arife 

i>  divers  colleges  or  companies,  each  of  which    from  tfie  genius,  induftry,  or  invention  of  the  or»« 

itheirtutelar  gods,  whom  they  worshipped.  Sc-    tor;  which  are  thus  called,  td  diftingnifti  them 

^  of  thcfe,  when  they  qiiitted  their  profcflion,    from  laws,  authorities,  citations,  and  the  likCf 

"C  np  their  tools,  a  votive  offering  to  theif    which  arc  faid  to  be  inartificial  arguments. 

i".    Artificei-s  were  held  a  degree  below  mer-*       (4.)  Artificial  day,  thi  time  between  tho 

wt5,  and  argentarii  or  money  changers,  and    fun's  rifing  and  fettingi  ift  any  pofition  of  the  he» 

iir  employment  more  fordid.    Some  deny,. that    mifphere. 

the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman  flate,  artificers        (5.)  ARTirrciAL  fire-works  are  compofiHons 

Tc  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens  1  others,    of  inflammable  materials,  chiefly  uftd  on  public 

^  -iifert  their  citizenlhip,  allow  that  they  were    occafions,by  way  of  rejoicing.  SccPyroteckny. 

Id  in  contempt,  as  being  anfit  for  war,  and  fo        (6.)  Artificial  ligMtning^    See  Electki- 

w  that  they  ccmld  fcarce  pay  any  taxes.    For    city  and  LrcH thing. 

jich  reafon  they  were  not  entered  among  the        (7.)  *  Artificial  lihes,  on  a  fedtor  or  fcale, 

jzer^s  in  the  cenfor's  books ;  the  defign  of  the    are  lines  fo  contrived  as  to  reprcfent  the  logarithm 

Dfu3  being  only  to  (be  wlat  number  of  perfont    mick  fines  and  tangents ;  which,  bv  the  help  of 

^  yearly  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  to  pay  taxes  to^   the  line  of  numbers,  folve,  with  tolerable  exadt* 

trdi  the  firpport  of  the  ftzfe.    It  may  be  added,    nefs,  queftions  in  trigononvetry,  navigation,  i^Cm 

«  much  of  the  artificers'  bufinefs  was  done  by     Chamberj, 

▼c*  and  foreigners,  who  left  little  for  the  Ro-        (8.)  Artificial  macnets.    See  Maghets. 

tos  to  mind  but  their  hulbaudry  aind  war.    la       (9.)  Artii^icial  music,  that  which  is  8ccoid« 

T>ofl  all  ages,  till  the  prefent,  and  under  moft    !ng  to  the  rules  of  art ;  or  executed  by  inftrumentt 

'^^  of  government,  artifik:ers  have  been  too  lit-    invented  by  art.    It  is  alfo  u&d,  in  another  ienfe^ 

rtfpcdted.    By  means  of  the  arts,  the  minds    for  fome  artful  contrivance  in  mufic;  as  when  a 
citn  are  engaged  in  inventions  beneficial  to  the    piece  is  fung  in  two  parts ;  one  whereof  is  by  B 
Jolc  community;  and  thus  prove  the  grand  pre-    molle,  or  flat,  and  the  other  by  B  fiiaip. 
*^ativc  againft  that  bai'barifm  and   brutality,        (xo.)  *  Artificial  numbers,  are  the  fiune 
^ich  ever  attend  indoleace  and  mduCe  ftupidity.    with  l(^arhhms. 

ijoazini  has  a  trcatife  on  the  difcafes  of  artificers.  •  ARTIFICIALLY,  adv.  [firom  art^ial.]  1. 
(;.)  Artificers,  LAWS  respectimg.  By  the  Axtfully;  with  (kill;  with  good  contrivance^— 
li'hh  laws,  artificer!  ia  woolj  iroDm  fteelj  bri£i|  How  ouaaingly  he  made  his  &ttltinds  leis,  how 
Vol.. U.  Pxax IL  :  Dddi.  §r$ijkml^ 
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stttficlaUj  he  fet  out  the  torments  of  his  own  con-  procally  a/Tift  and  lupport  each  other  Trith  tkf 

Icicnce.  Sidney » — Should'any  one.bc  caft  upon  a  de-  grcatcft  advantage. 

iblate  ifland,  and  find  there  a  palace  artif daily  (;j.)  Artillery,  ahcient,  Artillcrjr ha uu- 
contrived,  and  curioufly  adorned.  Ray,  2.  Bv  dergone  many  changes  from  its  origin  to  the  pit- 
art;  not  naturally. — It  is  covered  on  all  fides  with  fent  time.  The  artillery  of  the  ancients  wcrt  ihr 
earth,  crumbled  into  powder,  as  if  it  had  been  catapulta,  the  baliilz,  the  different  kinds  of  ilk;, 
arttficially  fifted.  Addtfon,  8tc,    In  latter  ages,  the  Franks  ufed  the  haicLtt 

*  ARTIFICI ALNESS. «./. [from  artificial.]  Art-  as  a  miflile  weapon,  throwing  it  in  the  lame  msr- 
f^lnefs.  Diff.  ner  as  the  Americans  do  the  tomabau^k.  Ik 

*  ARTIPICIOUS.  adj\   [from  artifice.]     The  Gafcons  and  Genoefe  were  excellent  crofs  K^w 
lame  with  artifuial.  men.    The  Swffs  owed  their  victories  to  ^tz 

ARTIGI,  or  >  a  town  of  the  Turduli,  in  Bar-  ftrength  and  fkill  in  the  ufe  of  the  pike,  yb<td, 

ARTIGIS,     )  tica,  now  called  Alhama.  and  efpadon  or  two  handed  fword  ;  and  the  tic. 

*  ARTILLERY,  n.f.  It  has  no  plural,  [artille-  tories  of  Crcffy,  Poielitrrs,  and  Agincourt,  «J! 
r/V»  Fr J  I.  Weapons  of  war;  always  ufed  of  bccafion  the  valour  and  Ikill  of  the  Englilh r;^. 
miifive  weapons. — And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  ers  to  be  tranfmitted  down  to  the  lateft  pofttn:^ 
unto  his  lad.  and  faid  irato  him.  Go,  carry  them  See  Arch£ry,  §  .^,  and  4.  The  chevalier  Foiird j 
unto  the  city,  i  Samuel,  a.  Cannon  ;  great  ojd-  was  cxtrernely  attached  to  the  ancient  mAchm 
nance. —  fi^rft  mentioned,  and  feemed  even,  to  prefer  lua 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field?  to  our  fire  arms  :  an  opinion  which  mull  i^ppc* 

And  heav'n's  ^ir/zV/fry  thunder  in  the  fkies?  not  a  little  extraordinary  from  fuch  a  pcriori.- 

Shake fpeare.  Father  Daniel  might  well  be  miftaken  in  the  l  is- 

X'U  to  the  Tower  with  2A  the  hafte  I  can,  pariCbn  which  he  made  between  the  cffeftsct  nr 

To  view  th'  artilUry  and  ammunition.  Sbakefft.  cient  and  modem  artillery,  and  in  his  condTji 

tjpon  one  wing  the  artillery  was  drawn,  being  (ix-  that  the  latter  was  of  little  ufe  :  the  filuatif:) 

teen  pieces,  every  piece  having  pioneers  to  plain  this  good  father  removed  him  from  the  iicer^: 

the  ways.  Hayzvard. —  war,   and  the  opportunities  of  military  cr. 

He  that  views  a  fort  to  take  it,  ence.  "  But  it  is  aftonifhing,  that  one  foler 

Plants  his  artillery  'gainft  the  wcakeft  place.  in  the  miHtary  art  as  the  commentator  of  Pi  ■ 

Denharh:  us,  who  had  ociilar  demonftratioa  of  the  iii- 

(a.)  Artillery,   ADDirioTiAL  definitions  of  modem  artillery,  ftioiild  have  declared  for 

OF.     Artillery  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes,  i.  the  lently  againft  it.   Whatever  be  the  cafe  wit^tJi 

offenfive  apparatus  of  war,   particularly  of  the  authors  and  their  maxims,  it  may  be  .Jert 

miflile  kind.    Among  the  Fre'nch  the  tenn  was  an-  that  cannon  is  one  of  the  moft  fmgiilar  difco^t 

cientlyappropriatcd  to  archery:  (S^ef  i^  3  and-  which  have  been  made  amongft  men;  aD<i 

5.)  Tn  its  modern  rrgnificatfon  it  fignifies  fire-arms,  little    and    little,    it    has    dianged   the 

mounted  on  their  carriages  artd  ready  for  adtion,  art  of  war,  and'  of  coniequesce,  the  wbf>5c^ 

with  their  balls,  bombs,  grenades,  &c.     2.  In  a  ftenri  ot"  policy,  in  Europe.     The  aera  of  arJ' 

more  cxtenfive  meaning,  it  includes  the  powder,  is  dated  from  the  battle  of  Crefly  in  i\\^y 

the  matches,  inftruments  for  fire  works,  the  uten-  caufe  it  is  only  front  that  day  that  cannons  t 

nis  of  ordnance,  the  meafis  which  facilitate  their  mentioned  ip  battle.     Edward   IJI.  of  £rp 

motion   and "  tranfport  them,   the  vehicles  over  fuccefsfully  employed   fome   pieces  of  artiil 

which  they  traverfe  rivers,  everything  neceflary  placed  in  the  front  of  his  army.    The  invcs^ 

to  them,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  form  of  a  of  artillery'  was  then  known  in  Francs,  as  »c3 

train  of  artillery.     3.  In  a  fenfe  ftill  more  exten-  in  England;    but  probably  Philip  VI.  mirv" 

fwe,  the  word  likcwife  comprehends  the  men  dtT-  with  to  much  hurry  and  precipitation  to  iJt 

tincd  for  the  fervice  of  the  artillery  ;  the  people  his  enemy,  that  he  left  his  cannon  as  yMt} 

who  provide  the  artillery  with  materials  and  im-  cumbrances  behind  him.    The  ignorances 

plcments  when  engaged,  the  cannoniers,  the  bom-  age  in  mechanical  arti,  confiderabJy  rctriitd 

b'ardiers,  the  officers  of  every  rank,  and  engineers  progrefs  of  artillery  ;.  and  that  of  which  i 

of  every  kind.    4.  By  the  term  artillery  is  likewif^  were  then  poflefTed,  was  fo  unwieldy  and  ic* 

imderftood  the  fcience  which  the  officers  of  artil-  ftrd^,  that  they  could  not  poflibly  diieera  it*  ^ 

lu'f>  ought  to  poflefs.    This  fcience  teaches  to  portance  and  efficacy  in  pra<5lice. 
know'  the  nature  of  all  the  materials  and  ingre-        (4.)  Artillery,  modern,  history  of.  ili*- 

dieuta  which  enter  into  the  compofition  and  the  the  invention  of  gun  powder,  the  Spaniard*  *c1 

IbiK^iirc  of  everything  relative  to  the  artillery,  the  firft  who  armed  part  of  their  foot  with  niai 

ftich  as  mtre,  fulphur,  charcoal ;  the  properties  ets  and  harqucbufles,  an3  mixed  them  viib  Uj 

of  air  and  fire ;  tn«  compofition  and  preparation  pikes.    In  this  they  were  foon  imitated  by^ 

of  gun-powder ;  the  materials  for  fiit-works ;  the  Other  nations;  though  the  EngUfli  bad  not  ci:^ 

conftruiflion,  proportioits,  &:c.   for  the  different  ly  laid  afide  their  favourite  weapon  the  Icnc  S^^ 

wailike  machines ;  the  arrangement,  movement,  aild  generally  taken  to  the  ufe  of  fire  iniiN  ^^ 

and  whole  management,  of  cannon,  &c.  in  the  ring  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.     TK  ^-^ 

frcld  or  in  fieges,  in  futh  a  manner,  that  each  of  mulkets  Were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  bt  r=^' 

them,  according  to  the  length  of  its  tube  and  the  i^nthout  a  reft :  they  had  matchlocks,  anJ  f^'-;^ 

oiameter  of  its"  bore,  may  be  fituated  in  the  beft  of  a  wide  bore,   that  carried  a  laiTpc  h:J  -- 

ftlace  and  at  the  prcperelt  dlftance  fur  execution,  charge  of  powder,  and  did  'execution  at  a  c^' 

jind  that  the  whole  train  taken  together  may  red-  dilta&ce.    The  muiketeeis  on  a  march  cinit.^ 
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\j  fhcir  fefts  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to 
benr  their  mulkets  after  them,  for  which  they 
wei-e  allowed  great  additional  pay.  They  were 
very  flow  in  loading,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the 
unwicldinefs  of  the  pieces,  and  becaufe  they  car- 
ried the  powder  and  balls  feparate,  but  from  the 
time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adiu(t  the  match  ;  fo 
that  their  fire  was  not  near  fo  brifk  as  ours  is  now. 
A'^tjrwards  a  lighter  kind  of  matcjilock  muikct 
:an!e  info  nfc;  and  they  carried  their  ammunition 
n  handclicrs,  which  were  broad  bcHs  that  came 
3rcr  the  fhonlder,  to  which  were  hung  feveral 
•*t]o  cifes  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  each 
or/aining  a  charge  of  powder;  the  balls  they 
tLTied  loofc  in  a  pouch,  and  they  had  alfo  a  pn- 
niiig  horn  hanging  by  their  fide.     Matchlocks 
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ufe,  was  invented,  we  cannot  afcertain ':  .it  It 
chilled,  by  writers  of  about  the  middle  of  tkc 
laft  century,  a  fnapkane-t  or  fnaphame  ;  which 
being  the  Dutch  word  for  a  firelock f  feems  to  in- 
dicate, that  it  is  a  Dutch  invention,  and  that  we 
took  it  from  them.  But  Ward,  in  his  Animad- 
verfions  of  War,  (printed  in  1639,  p.  <oa,)  after 
defcribinv^  the  excrcife  of  the  firelock,  piftol,  ai)d 
carbine,  (by  which  he  means  the  wheel  lock),  fay« 
that  as  moft  of  our  pieces  go  with  Englifh  locks, 
Avhich  differ  from  firelocks,  he  fliaH  add  the' me- 
thod of  handling  tliem  ;  and  then  gives  the  excr- 
cife of  the  fnaphinc  carbine  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  pieces  now  in  ufe.  The  more 
modern  writers  call  it  a  fufte^  from  the  French 


Fere,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  uni-    word  fufjl;  whence  the  nanre  of  fufileers  is  ftjU 
criajlv  difufed  in  Europe,  and  the  troops  were  .   -      ^        ....  ..  . 

rned  with  firelocks  j  to  which,  much  about  the 
wnc  time,  the  bayonet  being  added,  pikes  alfo 
^erc  laid  afide  ;  which  latter  change,  whether  It 
las  for  the  better  or  not,  is  a  point  that  ft  ill  ad- 
Rit%  of  difpute  among  the  beft  military  writers, 
>h  >  art  divided  in  their  opinions  about  it,  thd* 


continued  to  feveral   of   our  pcgimcnts,   whicli 
were  the  firft  that  were  armed  with  them  on  the 
difufe  of  matchlocks.    They  ufed  the  mulket  and 
reft  in  England,  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
ci\il  wars,  as  may  be  feen  in  Col.  Bariffe's  Youn^ 
Artillery  Man,  printed  at  London,  1643.     Figu- 
erra,  in  his  embafly  in  1518,   relates,   that  the 
\y*'\  of  them  difapprove  of  it.    The  old  Englilh    Terfians  would  neither  make  ufe  of  infantry  nor 
'fiers  call  thofe  large  mufkets  Ta/ivers;  the  har-    .of  artillery,  becaufe  by  them  the  impetuofity  of 
'Jehufs  was  a  Jighter  piece,  that  could  be  fired     attack,  and  the  facility  of  retreat  were  equally 

incumbered  and  retarded :  in  thcfe  expedients  a- 
lone,  th<jir  addreis  and  their  glory  confifted. — 
This  method  of  advancing  and  reca|}ing  is  widely 
different  from  the  prelent  conduct  of  v/ar,  as  the 
artillery  in  armies  is  now  prodigioufly  multiplied^ 
and  muft  be  tranfported  to  every  place  where  a- 
ny  body  of  troops  , whatever  is  dcftined  to  ope- 
rate.   The  length  and  diameter  of  cannon  has 


r:\mi  a  reft.  The  matchlock  was  fired  by  a 
utch,  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  in  the  ferpcntinc 
r  cix  k,  whicii,  by  pulling  the  trigger,  was 
«^';ht  down   with  great  quicknefs  upon  the 

fimir. 
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^3  in  the  pan,  over  which  there  was  a  fli- 
c  )Vfr,  which  was  drawn  back  by  the  hand, 
i*t  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a  great  deal 
^  nitcty  and  care  i-cqatred  to  fit  the  match  pro- 


ttiy  to  the  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down  cxadfy    "been  much  diminjlhed,  which  muft  likewife  pro- 


'Be  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  allies  from  the 
^>  and  to  guard  the  p;<p  from  the  fparks  that 
;B  fr ora  it :  a  great  deal  of  tirjie  was  loft  ra  ta- 
^;ji  out  of  tlic  cock,  and  returning  it  between 
^f  hnjrtTs  of  the  left  hand,  every  time  that  the 
»ccc  w.is  fired  ;  and  wet  weather  often  rendered 
^  matches  ufelcfs.  However,  moft  writers  al- 
w  that  they  were  very  fure,  and  IcTs  apt  to  niifs 
rci  than  the  firelock.  •  The  firelock  is  fo  called, 
ptn  producing  fire  of  itfelf,  by  the  adion  of  the 


portionably  diminifh  their  weight.  It  is  by  long 
pra^ice  and  experience,  that  they  have  difcovcr- 
ed  how  much  might  be  deduced  from  their  mag- 
nitude in  both  .rcfpec^s  with  propriety,  ^^^th«1ut 
'hurting  the  grand  effeifls  whi<ih,  on  fume  occafi- 
ons,  it  is  ncceflary  they  Should  produce,  by  Ten- 
dering them  more  eafy  to  be  wielded,  which  was 
the  advantage  purfucd  by  Icflcnrng  their  fize.  See 
Cannon,  Gunnitry,  and  Projectiles.  Im- 
provements, however,  arc  ftill  -rnaking,  and  will 
int  and  ftecl.  The  moft  ancient  invention  of  probal>ly  long  continue  to  'be  made,  in  thefe  jgni- 
iw  fort  is  the  wheel  lock,  which  we  find  men-  Vomous  machines,  that  mock  the  thunder,  which, 
oned  in  Luigi  ColIado*s  Treatife  of  Artillery,  though  they  feem  to  be  invented  for  the  deftru<fH- 
rinted  at  Venice,  1586,  as  then  lately  invented  on  of  the  human  race,  and  the  fubverfion  of  em- 
\  Oermany.  This  fort  of  lock  was  ufed  till  pi  res,  have  yet  by  their  effc<fts  rendered  war  lefii 
"tlijn  thcfe  hundred  years,  cfpccially  for  piiftols  favage  and  lefs  fanpuine ;  political  alliances  have 
•^  carbines.  It  was  compofed  of  a  folid  ftecl  *bcen  more  fucccfsfully  conciliated  among  all  na- 
tions, conquefts  arc  become  lefs  frequent,  and  lefs 
rapid,  and  fucceffes  in  war  have  been  more  eafily 
reduced  to  calculation. 

(5.)  Artillkry,  modfrn,  important  chan- 
ges PRODUCED  BY.  Thc  change  introducd  in 
the  military  art  by  the  modern  aiPUllery,  Dr  Smith 
obfei-ves,  has  enhanced  greatly  ^oth  the  expencc 
of  exercifing  and  dilcipljnr.ig  any  particular  num- 
ber of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  em- 
ploying them  in  time  of  war.  Both  their  arms 
and  their  anjmunition  are  become  more  cxpcnfive, 
A  mufleet  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  ja- 
velin or  a  bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a  mor- 
tar, than  a  balifta  or  a  catapulta.  The  powder 
which  is  fpcnt  hi  a  mo<lem  review,  is  *ioft  inrec<>- 

D  d  d  d  a  verably 


^^'<jl>  with  an  axis,  to  which  was  feftened  a 
-in,  which,  by  being  round  it,  drew  up  a  very 
i^''ig  fpring ;  on  pulling  the  trigger,  thc  fpring 
''*"ig,  whirled  thc  wheel  about  with  great  velo- 
<y»  and  the  friction  of  the  edge  of  it  (which 
fas  a  little  notched)  againft  the  ftone,  produced 
•  e  fire :  the  cock  was  made  fo  as  to  oring  the 
-''^^  upon  the  edge  of  the  whee>,  part  of  which 
^^"^  in  thc  pan,  and  touched  tlie  priming ;  they 
»^vd  any  common  hard  pebble  for  that  purpofe, 
*^^'!i  ferved  as  well  as  flint.  Thefe  locks  were 
ncor.veT.cnt,  took  time  to  wind  up  (or  Ipan,  as 
'^y  fcnned  it\  and  fometimes  would  not  go  off; 
"J  inftancc  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Ludlow's 
^Umoirs.   When  thc  firelock,  fuch  as  we  now 
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picked  up  ^pain,  and  were  btfidcs  of  very  little  ly  extended  in  n^iodern  times,  that  Wort  the  -  ic- 

value.    The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not  only  torscah  run  ovcribe  ^ace  which  fcparatcs  tlka 

much  dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines  than  from  the  vanquilhed,'  the  latter  jnay  u3  bad, 

the  balifta  or  Critapulta,  and  require  a  greater  ex-  and  proceed  with  little  lofs  beyond  tbtirre^ti; 

pcrsce,  not  only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  and  ihould  any  village,  liedgc,   raviiw,  ficc.  be 

tut  to  carry  them  to  it.   As  the  fuperioiity  of  the  found  in  their  way,  may  often  check  the  zri^v 

niuUtrn  artillery  too  over  that  of  thjt  imcients  is  of  the  purfflers.    Upon  thefc  con fi derations,  \k 

tcy  prtat,  it  has  become  much  more  difliQult,  invention  of  gun  powder  and   roodcni  arlSry 

and  confequently,  much  more  expenfivc,  to  for-  may  be  faid  to  have  faved  the  cfTufion  of  btn* 

tify  a  town,  fu  as  to  refift,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  blood.    EqucHrian  cnfi^agements   (the  pnscpia 

the  atiac)t  of  that  fupcrior  artillery.    In  moJcJrn  on  which  cavalry  ad,  oeing  nearly  the  UtKm^ 

■war,  the  great  cxpencc  of  fire  arms  giyes  an  cvi-  xtiy  age)  arc  ftiil  fimilar  in  circumilancn  to  tb 

dent  advantage  to  tlic  nation  which  x^n  beft  ^-  whichappcar  fo  extra»Hrdinary  in  the  battles  of 

ford  that  expence  j  and  confequentlvj  to  an  opu-  tiquity^    Before  wc  conclpde  this  article,  fe 

lent  and  civUized,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous  n4-  trrms  relative  to  the  artillery,  require  to  be " 

tion.    In  ancient  times,  the  opulent  and  civilized  plained*:  futh  as 

found  it  difficult  to  defend  thcmOclves  againft  the  .    i.  ARTtLLEtiV  company,  a  bapd  of  Hi 

poof  and  barbarous  nations.    In  modern  times,  confining  of  600  men,  making  pari  of  the 

the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend  tia  or  city  guard  of  London. 

theiitfelves  againft  thef  opulent  and  civilized* '  The        »,  ArtiOlery  guard  is  at  detachrotnt 

invenlion  of  fire  arms,  an  invention,  which  at  the  amoy,  to  fecure  the  artillery.     This  ctrpi 

firfl  fight  appears  to  be  fo  pernicious,  is  certainly  in  the  front,  and  the  Qenti  i^s  are  round  the  ya 

favourable  both  to'  the  p.cniianency  and  to  the  ex-  Upon  a  march,  they  g6  in  the  front  and  nn 

tenfion  of  civifeation.    Ifhas  to  many  appiearcii  the  artillery,  and  mult  be  furc  to  leave  m-'r' 

matter  of  furprife,  that  the  battl|:s  of  the  anci-  behind.    If  a  gub  or  waggon-  break  Uo^tj, 

cuts  fhould  be  defcribed  with  an  order,  peifpicu-  captain  is  to  leave  a  part  of  his  guiard,  to 

it>s  and  drcumftantial  minutenefs,  which'are  not  the  gunners  and  matroiJEes  in  getting  it  up  3^'. 

to  be  found  in  the  military  writers  of  modern  •   3.  Artillery  park,  the  place  in  t^ 

times.   Scholars  have  endeavouVed  to  cxplsun  this  of  both' lines  in  the  army,  for  encamping  ibc 

diftereTiCe,    by  obferving  the  difproportion,    in  tillery ^  which  is  drawii  up  in  lines,  or  w  hich  < 

bbint  of  digmty  and  abilities,  between  the  mili-  is  formed  by  the  guns  ;  the  ammunition  w«f,' 

tary  hiflorians  of  modem  Europe,  and  thofe  of  make 'two  or  'three  lines,  •  60  paces  bthir-c 

Greece  and  Rome.    But  the  difficulty  wilT  be  guns,  and  30  diftant  from  one  another ;  the  j 

■fcettci  folved,  -Dr  Gillies  thinks,  by  fcflcdling  on  U>on8  and  tumbrils  mate  the  lafl  Mat.  The  v 

the  changes  introduced  into  the  ai$  of  war,  by  U  furroyndcd  with  a  rope  which  farnJitb<r 

the  change  of  artillery  ;  whichj  in  piilitary  ope-  the  guntiers  and  matrdfles  encamp  on  the  6^ 

Ktious,    form  the  piyot  on  .which  the  whok  and  the  bombardeers,  pontoon- men,  sbJ  r 

turns.    I.  Froni  the  nature  of  firearms,  modern  cers,  in  the  rear.    • 

battles  arc  involved  in  fm^ke  and  confufion.    2/  '  .4.  Artillery  TRik  in,  a  certain  number  of 

yA)m  the  fame  caufe,  modern  armies  occupy  a  pes  of  ordnance  moiintc  J  on  carriages,  v:^ 

much  greater  extent  of  ground,  and  begin  to  aft  their  furniture  fet  for  marching.    - 

at  much  greater  diftanccs ;  which  renders  it  more        ARTINGTONi  a  village  in  Surryt  nesr  C 

difficult  to*  obferve  and  afctTtain  theif  manoeuvres!  aiming.  -■.''., 

3.  The  immenfc  train  of  artillery »  am muiut ion,        *  ARTISAN.  «./.  (French.]  x.  Artift;  rrei 

&c.    required  m  the  pradicn  of    modern  war,  for  of  an  art.— What  are  tW  mod  judidou> - 

gives  a  certain  immobility  to  oin-  armies,  which  fans,  but  t^e  piimicks  of  natare«  ifotton^j  An^ 

renders  it  impoffible  to  pMorm,  without  great  teSure,-^    .>•*».< 

danger,  thofe  rapid  cvoKitions  in  fight  of  an  ens-        ,    Bcft  and  happieft  artifan^ 

juy,  which  fo  often  decided  the  battles  of  the  an-        Befl  of  painten*^  if  you  cap^ 

cicnte.    With  us,  almpfb  every  thing  depends  on        With  y6ur  roaiiy*colour'd*art, 

thejuJIcious  choice  of  ground,  a  niattcr  rcqui-       Draw  tlie  iniftrefsof  my  heart4  (rM^- 

ring  grtat  military  genius,  but^not  aHmitting  the  a.  Manufadurcr ;  'low  tx^clefraan. — 1  vtbo  ^4 

cmbellithments  of  hiflorical  defcription.     In  the  none  But  generals  to  oppofc  me,  mu&baieaiifcH 

battles  6f  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  extraor-  tifon  for  my  antagoniil.  AJdi/onn 
diiyiryr.  difproportion  between  the  numbers  llain        ARTISC US,  {fronvn^lv,  bread,]  in  nie^i»^«' 

on  the  fide  of  tbc  vidtors  and  the  vanquifhcd,  ixaa.  denote  J  a  tr6Che,  but  more  particularly  that  p*^ 

been  bbfervcd  as  another  rcmaikablc  circumftance-  p^ed  of  viper's,  fleih,  paixed  op  with  b^fA^  » 

But  thU  ncceifarily  refulted  fromrthe  nature  of  be  uCcd  m  thc.coinpofition.of  Y^"^**^^  *'^*''^'* 

their  arms.  .  Their  principal  weapons  not  being  Thefrare  more  "particularly  called  tfrtr/r; /^-■^•- ' 

ffiiffile,  but  manual,  armies  could  not  begin,  to  or  theriacal  troches.  •  They  were  faimdy  e 

ad,  till  they  had  i^pproached  fo  pearly  to  each  o-'  great  vogue,  and  brought  witn  much  parade  tr^ffl 

thtr,  that  th^  conquered  found  thcnrfclves  cut  off  Venice.;    but  Zwellcr  di (covered  tbeir  »ii^".'» 

from  all  pofiibility  of  retread.    In  modern  times,  fince  which  time,  viper's  powder  has  b«n  .cf-r* 

fuch  coiucqucnces  fcldom  take  plate.    The  ufc  rally  fubflituted  for  themi  iu  the  prrparatica  U 

6f  fire  arms  (which  often  renders  the  adlion  itfdf  the  treacle. 


ART               (    5^1    )  ART 

(i.)  •  Artist.  «.  /  [arti/lc^^  Fn)  i.  The  pro-  •  ARTLESS.  aJj.  [ficm  art  and  le/s.]  i.Ui^ 

for  of  an  art,  generally  ©tan  art  manual. —  Ikilful  j  wanting  art :  fomctinies  with  Uie  particle 

How  to  build  ihipsy  and  dreadful  ordnance  of, — 

cafl,  The  high-ihoo'd  plowman,  foould  he  qtut 

(nftrjft  the  artifaf  and  reward  their  hafte.  the  land, 

tValler,  v^rf  *V/f  of  ftars,  and  of  the  moving  fand.  Drj><4 

Rich  with  the  fpoils  of  many  a  conqucr'd  ^.Without  fraud ;  as,  an  artUfi  maid.    3.  Coi^ 

land,                      /                                    •  trived  without  (kill  ;  as,  an /ar/Z^^j  tale. 

\\\  Jrts  and  artifls  Thefeus  could  command, '  ARTOBRIOA,  an  ancient  town  of  Vindclicia, 

ft'ho  fold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame:  now  called  Jlltzburg^  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube, 

riic  maftcr  painters  and  the  careers  came.       *  below  Ingolftadt ;  according  to  Avcntinus ;  l)ut 

Dryden*  Cluverius  fuppofc^  it  to  be  Ldbxr.au,  on  the  Saltz- 

.Vticn  I  made  this,  an  artlft  undertook  to  imi-  bach,  below  Laufffo,  in  the  arclibilhopric  of  ^aiUl-t 

\  ix ;  but  ufmg  another  way  fell  much  (hod;,  burg. 

'i>hni  Op  ticks.    2.  A  flcilful  man  ;  not  a  no-  (i.)  4VRTOCARPUS,  [from  «e^,  bread,  an4 

r.—If  any  one  thinks  himfclf  an  a'rtUi  at  this,  ««f«-.f,  fruit,]  the  Breao-fiiuit  Tree  :  A  genus 

him  number  up  the  parta  of  his  child's  body,  of  the  mpnand^a  order,  belonging  to  the  monue- 

ke,               '  cia  clafs  of  plants.    It  has  a.  cyliiulric  amentum 

I.}  Arti ST  it  defined  by  Mr  Harris  to  bc»  <^  A  or  catkin,  which  thickens  gradually,  and  is  covcr- 

&.D  poflefling  an  habitual  power  of  becoming  ed  \vith  flowers ;  the  male  and  female  in  a  differ* 

auic  of  fome  cffedl,  according  to  a  fyflcm  ot  cnt  amentum'.    In  the  male,  the  calyx  istwo-val- 

oi's  and  well  approved  precepts."    See  Art^  vcd,  and  the  corolla  is  wanting.    In  th^  female* 

i  2.  \Vc  arc  told  of  a  privilege  granted  at  Vj.-  there  is  no  calyx  nor  corolla ;  the  ftylus  is  one, 

u  to  artifts,  like  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  Eng-  and  the  drupa  is  many-celled. 

I;  in  \irtue  whereof,  criminals  adjudged  t^  (a.)  Artocarpus,   bESCR^PTiONS   of  the. 

ill  favc  tlieir  Uvea  if  they  can  prove  thcmfclvc^  Though  thi^  tree  has  bcei\  mentioned  by  man^ 

moft  confiimmate  workmen  in  any  ufeful  art.  voyagers,  particularly  Ky  Dampier,  by  Rumphi- 

i  benefit  is  allowed  them  in ^ivrrwi  flr///,  for  us,  and  by  Lord  Anion,  yet  very  little  notice 

firft  offence,  except  in  fome  particular  crimes,  fcems  to  have  been  taken  of  it,  till  the  return  of 

tiiich  coining  it  one ;  for  here  the  greater  the  Captain  Wallis  frorn  the  South  Seas,  and  fince 

t,  the  more  dangerous  the  per{bn.  that  time  by  others,  who  h^ve  touched  at  Ota>> 

i.^  Artist,  in  an  academical  fenfe,  denotes  9  heite,  aiid  (ome  co\intnes  in  the  £aft  Indies.  Cap^ 

of<>pher,  or  proficient  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  tain  Dampier  relates,  that  in  Guam,  one  of  the 

hi  early  ages  of  univerfities,  the  7  liberal  art&  Ladroiic  iflands,  '^  there  is  a  certain  fruit  called 

ipltled  thf  whole  courfe  of  ftudy,  or  philofo-  the  bread  fruity  growing  oil  ii  tree  as  big  as  our 

t  as  it  was  called  :  whence  the  mafters  of  this  large  apple  trecsj  with  dark  leaves.    The  fiuit  it 

ky  were  denominated  Arttfts,    Thefe  wei^c  round,  and  grows  on  the  boughs  like  apples,  of 

uag^es,  ihetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  mufic,  geo-  the  bigneCs  of  a  good  penny  loaf;  when  ripe,  it 

r^  and  adronomy ;  all  which  tJiey  compt^e-  turns  yelfow,  lb&,  and  fweet;   but  the  natives 

led  in  the  following  Latin  verfe  :  take  it  gr(!en,  ^(S,  bake  it  in  an  oven  till  the  rind 

n^y  Tropm^   Ratio^  Nun/fri^j^  Tpnus^  An^u^  is  black :  this  they  f>:rape  off^  and  eat  the  infide» 

/x;,  y/^ra.                    .         .\  which  is  foft  arid  white,  like  the  infide  of  ncw- 

.'  Artist, *)  is  more  peculiarly  ufed,  by  Pa-  baked  bread,  having  neither  feed  nor  ftonc ;  but 

KTISTA,   y  racelfus  and  other  adepts,  for  a  if  it  is  kept  above  24  hours  it  is  harfh.    As  this 

ftift  or  alchemKt :— We  find  frequent  meii-  fruit  is  in  feafon  8  months  in  the  year,  the  natives 

I  in  authors  of  this  clafs^  of  Elias  Artifta,  or  feed  upoa  no  other  fort  of  bread  during  that  time, 

^  tr>c  artift,  who  is  to  come  fome'  time  before  They  told  us  that  all  the  Ladrone  iflands  had  plcn- 

iiiTJution  of  the  world,  and  reftore  and  make  ty  of  it.    I  never  heard  of  it  in  any  other  place.!* 

^  all  arts  and  fcienccs,  but  eff^ecially  the  Rumphius,  after  delcribing  the  tree,  obferves» 

-mining  ;irt ;  and  ufher  in  a  truly  golden  agc^  that  ''  the  fruit  is  fuapedlike  a  heart,  and  increaf- 

il-Wnniumi  The  lower  and  meaner  things  in  es  to  the  fizc  of  a  child's  head.    Its  furface  or  ' 

I'ub lime  art,  Paracelfus  obferves,   God  has  rind  is  thick,  green,  and  covered  eveiv  where 

Mttcd  to  be  already  difcovered  ;  but  for  th<;  with  warts  of  a  quadragonal  or  hexagonal  figure* 

tiT  and  more  important' matters,  as  the  tranf*  like  cut  diamonds,    but  without  points.    The 

uion  of  other  metals  into  gold,  they  are  re*  more  flat  and  fmiooth  thefe  warts  ate,  the  fewer 

d  to  the  coming  of  Elias  the  artift  !  feeds  aire  contained  in  the  fruit,  and  the  gi eater 

KTIZOOS,'  [from  m^,  (hort,  and  ?»«f,  life,]  is  the  quantity  of  pith»  and  that  of  a  more  gluti« 

trd  by  fome  ancient  phyficians  for  an  infant  nous  nature.    The  internal  part  of  the  rind,  or 

t-livcxi,  by  reafon  of  a  difficult  birth,  where-  peel,  confiftsof  a  flelhy  fubftance,  full  of  twifted 

<  was  long  detained  iA  the  paflage  from  the  fibres,  which  have  the  appearance  of  fine  wool  ^ 

-»•  thefe  adhere  to,  and  in  fome  meafure  form  it.— 

KIXEBOROUOII,  a  village  in  North.imp-  The  fleihy  part  of  this  fruit  becomes  fofter  to- 

l'»«e,  near  Higham-Fcrrcrs.    •     •  wards  the  middle,  where  there  it  a  iinall  cavity 

AK7L£SLY«  a^oi.  [(v\>va0artlefi,\  x.  In  an  formed  without  any  nuts  or  feeds,  except  in  one 

u»  manner ;  without  fltill.  a.  Naturally  ;  fin-  fpecies,  which  haa  but  a  fmall  number,  and  this 

ly;  without  crafw— Nature  and  truth,  though  fort  is  not  good  unlefs  it  is  baked,  or  prepared 

r  fo  low  or  vulgar,  are  yet  plealing  when  o-  fome  other  way:  but  if  the  outwaid  rind  be  ta- 

y  ^id  artUJj  reprcicnted.  Po^e.       \  ken  oS^  and  the  fibroids  flcib  dried  and  afterward* 

*  boiled 
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Iboiled  with  meat  as  wc  do  cabbage,  It  has  then 
•the  tafte  of  artichjoke  bottoms.  The  inhabitants 
•of  Amboyna  drcfs  it  in  the  liquor  of  cocoa-nuts : 
^ut  they  prefer  it  roafted  on  cpals  till  the  outward 
part  or  peel  is  burnt.  They  afterv^'ards  cut  it  in- 
■to  pieces,  and  eat  it  with  .the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
Tiut.  Some  people  make  fritters  of  ft,  or  fry  it  in 
oil  5  and  others,  as  the  Sumatrians,  dry  the  in- 
<emal  foft  part,  and  keep  it  to  ufe  inftead  of  bread 
^th  other  food.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  nou- 
Tifhment,  and  is  very  fatisfying,  therefore  proper 

'for  hard  working  people  ;  and  bein^  of  a  gentle  -fruit  before  the  feafon  is  come  on,  is  thu>  r^ 
adringent  quality,  is  good  for  perfoive  of  a  laxa-  The  fruit  of  the  bread'tree  is  gathered  juft  Kf4 
live  habit  of  body.  It  is  more  nouriihing  boiled  *it  is  perfectly  ripe  ;  and  being  laid  in  hii^J 
^n  our  manner  with  fat  meat  than  roafted  on  coals,  clofely  covered  with  leaves :  in  this  ftatt  it  \.:4 
The  milky  juice  which  diftils  from  the  trunk,  coes  a  fcnnentation,  and  becomes  ditp  rj 
boiled  with  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  makes  a  very  ftron^  'fweet ;  the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire,  >j^ 
birdlime.  This  tree  is  to  be  found  on  the  eaftem  is  done  by  gently  pullipg  out  the  ftalk,  r-ij 
parts  of  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Malay  language  is  "reft  of  the  friritis  thrown  into  a  hole  which  ij 
called yorrttj  and  foceum  capas.  It  grows  likewifc  for  that  purpofe  generally  in  the  houfes,  ari!. 
-about  the  town  of  Bantam  in  Java,  and  in  Bale-    ly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  fides  with  gjii 


ders  it  foft,  and  fomething  like  a  boiled  pows; 
not  quite  fo  farinaceous  as  a  good  one,  be:  cm 
fo  than  thofe  of  the  middling  fort.  Of  the  bn^ 
fruit  they  alfo  make  three  difhes,  by  pu!i;:;j 
ther  water  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  to  n,^ 
beating  it  to  a  pafte  with  a  ftone  peftlc,  acd  irj 
wards  mixing  it  with  ripe  plantains,  banaiii:,  j 
the  four  pafte  which  they  call  mahit. 

(3.)   ART0CAR»US,    method    of     PRfPUM 

THE  UNRIPE.  The  MAHiE,  whlch  is  likH 
made  to  ferve  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  ripe  tr-.il 


to  Europeans  the  tafte  is  as  difagrerable  as  !• 
a  pickled  olive  eenti-ally  is  the-firft  time  it  is 
The  firuit  itfelf  is  in  feafon  8  n^onths  in  the 
and  the  mahie  fupplies  the  inhabitants  dcriijl 
other  four. 

(4.)  Artocarpus,  species  of  the,  &c. 


in  all  th«*  Ladione  iflands  and  fome  of  the  Philip-  It  will  fuffer  no  change  for  many  mort^. 
pines.     It  is  fomewhaf  larger  than  our  apple  tree,  taken  out  of  the  hdle  as  it  is  wanted  for  pc: 
and  bears  a  broad  dark-coloured  leaf  with  five  in-  being  made  into  -balls,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  k 
<!entures  on  each  fide.  The  fruit  hangs  on  bought  and  baked  :  after  it  isdrdfed,  it  will  keep  f.^ 
like  apples  ;  and  is  of  the  fize  of  a  penny  loaf^  or  fix  weeks.     It  is  eaten  both  cold  and  f  ot ; 
with  a  thick  tough  rind,  which  when  full  ripe  the  natives  feldom  make  a  meal  without  it, t 
turns  yellow.    The  natives  gather  it  before  it  is 
•quite  ripe,  and  hake  it  till  the  cruft  is  pretty  black ; 
then  they  rafp  it,  and  there  remains  a  pretty  loaf, 
"with  a  tender  yellow  cruft,  and  the  crumb  of  it 
is  foft  and  fweet  as  a  new  baked  roll :  it  is  with- 
out any  feeds  or  ftones.    This  fruit  the  inhabi- 
tants enjoy  for  about  7  months ;  during  which  procure  this  principal  article  of  their  "fcxxl, 
they  never  eat  any  other  kind  of  bread  :  but  they  thefe  happy  people  no  trouble  or  labour,  t\ 
are  obliged  to  bake  it  every  day  ;  for  when   it  climl)ing  up  a  tree  :  the  tree  which  prcdLnj 
^Tows  a  little  ftale,  it  becomes  harfli  and  huflcy,  does  not  imleed  grow  fpontaneoufly  ;  but  if  3 
Somewhat  like  the  potatoe-bread  made  in  the  weft  plants  ten  of  them  in  his  life-timr,  wliirh  h 
•of  England.    There  is,   hqwcvcr,  a  remedy  for  do  in  an  hour,  he  will  as  completely  fuitil  ^i? 
this ;  which  is  cutting  the  loaf  into  fiices  when  it  ty  to  his  own  and  future  generations,  a«;  \.^< 
is  new,  and  drying  it  in  the  fun,  by  which  it  is  tive  of  our  lefs  temperate  climate  can  do,  by  pk 
t:hanged  into  the  pleafantcft  rufk  that  can  be  eat-  ing  in   the  cold  of  winter,   and  reaping  i: 
•en."  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  voyage,  obfervcs,  that  this  fummer's  heat,  as  often  as  thefe  feafon s  rtt 
jfruit  not  only  ferves  as  a-fubftitute  for  bread  a-  even  if,  after  he  has  procured  bread  for  K:p 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and  the  neigh-  fent  houfehold,  he  ftiould  convert  a  furplui 
touring  iflands,  but  alfo,  varioufly  drcfled,  com-  money,  and  lay  it  up  for  his  children.    Therr 
poles  the  principal  part  of  their  food.    It  grows  two  fpecies  of  this  tree,  viz. 
on  a  tree  that  is  about  the  fiieof  a  middling  oak;  *    i.  Artocarpus  incisus,  with  gaftied  M 
its  leaves  are  frequently  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  of        t,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  with  cin: 
an  oblong  ftiape,  deeply  finuated  like  thofe  of  the  leaves.       • 

fig-tree,  which  they  <»efemble  .in  colour  and  con-  (5.)  Artocarpus,  VARtETV  or  the.  Tbtre 
fiftence,  and  in  the  exfuding  of  a  milky  juice  up- 
on being  broken.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  and 
ihape  of  a  new-born  child's  head  ;  and  the  furface 
is  reticulated,  (fee  Plate  XIV.)  not  much  unlike  a 
truffle ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  (kin,  and  has  a 

core  about  it  as  big  as  the  handle  of  a-fmall  knife,  ^he  male  parts,  never  expands.    The  ft)  li»  ^^'^  ^ 

The  eatable  part  lies  between  the^in  and  the  core ;  male  parts  of  the  ft  uit,  arc  like  wife  deficient :  Fr^ 

it  is  as  white  as  fnow,  and  fomewhat  of  the  con-  "wihich  it  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  ftorc'  J 

iiftence  of  new  bread  ;  it  muft  be  roafted  before  feeds,  and  therefore  this  tree  can  only  be  p';  ?-* 

it  18  eaten,  being  firft  divided  into  three  or  four  gated  by  fuckers  or  layers  ;  although  hhy  * 

--iA- .  ;tB  tafte  is  infipid,  with  a  flight  fweetnefs  dantly  evident,  that  it  muft  originally  h;»  ^  ;~" 

refcmbling  that  of  the  crumb  of  wh«aten  ceeded  fix)m  the  feed-bearing  brcad-truit  tnrf .  '"^ 

i  with  a  Jerufalem  artichoke.    This  ftances  of  this  kind  wefometimesfindinE':!  •  -* 

cooked  in  a4diid  «^  o^Ot  which  rto-  fruits ;  fuch  as  .the  barbcm*,  and  the  ^^^^'^   ' 


faid  to  be  another  diftini^tion,  into  that  whkb 
fruit  with  ftones  or  feeds,  and  that  in  whic  1  .* 
fruit  has  none.  The  parts  of  frudlification  0!  ^ 
tree  which  bears  the  fruit  without  ftones  a^'** 
festive.    The  amentum,  or  catkin,  which  cv?:^ 
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pc  from'2«U2t,  commonly  called  currants,  which 
I  therefore  be  increafed  only  by  layers  and  cut- 
rs.  Dr  Solander  was  aflured  by  the  oldeft  in- 
Mtants  of  Otaheite  and  the  adjoining  iflands, 
1  they  well  remembered,  there  was  formerly 
oty  of  the  feed  bearing  bread-fruit ;  but  they  had 
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earth ;  when  they  wore  on  their  hcadff  crottna- 
made  of  ears  of  com.— The  original  of  this  infti- 
tution  was  as  follows :  Acca  Lauren tia,  Romu- 
lus's  nurfe,  was  accuftomed  once  a-ycar  to  make 
a  folemn  ficrifice  for  a  blcfling  on  the  fields,  hep 
12  fons  always  aflifting  her  in  the  folemnity  ;  but 
n  ncgleiflcd  upon  account  of  the  preference  gi-  at  laft  lofmg  one  of  her  fons,  Romulus  offered 
to  the  brcad-firuit  without  feed,, which  they  himfclf  to  fupply  his  place,  and  gave  this  fmall  fo- 
p,ijrate  by  fuckers.  ciety  the  name  of  Arvales  fratns.    This  ordec 

IRTOIS,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  ex-    was  in  great  repute  at  Rome  :  they  held  the  dig- 
Dcly  fertile,  and  formerly  one  of  the  17  pro-    nity  for  life,  and  never  loft  it  upon  account  o£ 
't\  of  the  Netherlands.  The  name  was  derived     imprifonmcnt,  banifhment,  or  any  other  accident,, 
n  the  Atrcbates,  the  ancient  inhabitants     Its        ARYANS,  St,  a  village  of  Monmouth  (hire,  a 
tfcft  length  from  N.  to  S.  was  about  24  leagues,     little  N.  of  Chepftow,  feated  on  the  river  Chepftow.- 
its  breadth  about  12,  being  bounded  to  the  S.        ARUBA,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Terra 
Vi,  by  Picardy,  to  the  E.  by  Hainault,  and     Firma,  fubje<a  to  the  Dutch,  and  fituated  in  Long.^ 
)xi  N.  by  Flanders.    It  is  now  included  in  tho*    69.  39.  W.  Lat.  12.  30.  N. 
artment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  i^UCH.    See  Barbarossa. 

kRTOLICA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  (i.)  ARUCI  novum,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
Salaifii,  in  Gallia  Cifpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the-  town  of  the  Celtici,  N.  of  Lufitania,  now  fup- 
•  ;  nowcallcd  TuiLF.,  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  pofed  to  be  Moura,  a  (inall  city  of  Portugal, 
int  St  Bernard  the  Lefs.  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ardila  and  Guadal- 

RTOMELI,  [from  m(^ft  breads  and  /»ix#,  bo-    quiver. 

(2.)  ARtTci  VETUS,  a  fmall  city  of  the  Turdc* 
tkni,  in  Baetica,  now  called  Arocbe^  a  hamlet  o€ 
Andalulia^  on  the  confines  of  Portugal  and  Ef- 
^TONNE,  an  ancient  (mail  town  of  France,,    tremadura,  on  the  river  Gama,  7  leagues  E.  of 
K  department  of  Cantal,  feated  on  the  Morges.     Aruci  Novum.. 

ARUCIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  lU 
^ai  in  the  inland  parts  of  Libumia,  liow  called 
Br  EG  N  A,  according  to  fome ;  but  Ottoschatz, 
according  to  others ;  a  citadel  of  Morlachia. 

ARUCITANUS,  a  mountain  near  Aruci  Vetus^ 
now  called  Sierrt^  de  Arocbe, 

ARUE,  a  river  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

(i.)  ARVERNI,  a  brave  and  ancient  people; 
and  one  of  the  moft  powerfiil  nations  of  Gaul» 
claimed  affinity  w^ith  the  Romans,  as  defcendantt 
from  Antenor;and  after  their  conquefts  by  Uie 
tKTUOSE.  adj,  well  fet ;  ftrong  made.  Bailey^    Romans,  their  ancient  liberty  was  preferved  to 
UlTYSTONA,    the  daughter  of  Cyrus  the    them  on  account  of  their  bravery. 

(2.)  Arte RN I,  an  appellation  early  ufed  for  the 
capital  of  the  Arvemi,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  latter  ages  of  naming  towns  from  the  people  ; 
it  was  formerly  called  '  Ncmoffiis,  Above  1000 
years  ago  the  town  was  called  Clantx  Monsy  from 
its  (ituation ;  it  is  now  called  Clermont.  Long» 
3.  20.  £.  Lat.  4.5. -42.  N. 

ARVERT,  I.  an  ifland  of  France,  in  the  der 
partment  of  Lower  Charente,  {ituatcd  S.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Soder,  and  £.  of  that  of  Marenne  t 
%•  a  town,  in  the  ifland. 
(x.)  ARVIL,  or  Arval,  a  funeral. 
(2.)  Arvil  BreaD).  loaves  dlftributed  to  the 
poor  at  funerals. 

(3.)  Arvil  SurPERw  a.  feaft  or  entertainment 
made  at  funerals,  in  the  north  part  of  England. 
ARVIRAGUS,  the  fon  of  Cunobelin,  an  an- 
cient BritiOi  king,  who  Hourifhed  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  and  Domitian.  He  fucceeded  his  bro- 
ther, A.  D.  44.  and  gained  a  complete  vi^ory  o^ 
rer  Claudius :  but  being  foon  after  befieged  in  the 
city  of  Winchefter,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  married  the  emperor's  daughter  Ge- 

J  .  ^^j  —  „.  v»w  .«w....ww»    niifa.    This  monarch  confirmed  the  ancient  laws* 

J  inc  ambervalia  annually  offered  to  Ceres  and  enadled  new  ones,  and  liberally  rewarded  perfons 
»*cchw>  for  the  nrofpenty  of  the  fruits  of  the    of  merit.    He  died  A.  D.  74. 

a.) 


\  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  cataplafm^ 
ured  of  bread  and"  honey,  applied  chiefly  to 

prrtordia. 


RTOTYRISTS,      ^ffrom  m^rn  and  ri»e«,> 
RTOTYRITJE,  or  >chetfe,]  a  branch  of  the 
RTOTYRITES,      J  ancient  Montanift s,  who 
ippeared  in  the  2d  century,  in  Galatia.  1  hey 
I  bread  and  cheefe  in  the  Eucharift,  or  perhaps 
id  bikcd  with  cheefe.    Their  reafon  w^as,  that 
6rfl  men  offered  to  God  not  only  the  fruits  of 
earth,  but  of  their  flocks  too. 
IRTRO,  a  river  in  Meridnethfliire. 
BITS.    Sec  Art,  No.  L  §  3 — 12. 
*•  ARTUATE.  V.  a.     To  tear  iimb  from 
b. 


ui,  and  wife  of  Darius  L 
IRU A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Bsctica^ 
the  reiort  of  the  Convent  us  Hifpalenfis,  now 
^J«  a  citadel  of  Andalufia,  on  the  Bietis,  or 
it^ilquivcr,  7  leagues  above  S<fville. 
^RViO,  or  Aradus,  an  ancient  city  of  Phx- 
ii»  built  on  a  fmall  illanu,  S.  of  Tyre,  about 
wJc^  from  the  Continent,  It  was  formerly  fa- 
»u>  for  commerce  and  riches,  and  commonly 
Ted  the  fate  of  Tyre.  It  Is  now  called  Ru- 
^DOK,  and  belongs  to  the  Tui  ks.  It  is  quite 
inous,  having  only  an  old  fort  and  a  few  can- 
•a  to  defend  it  ;.but  the  height  of  the  ifland 
»t^  it  a  good  appearance  from  a  diilance. 
ARVADITES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
>1.  ITicy  were  the  defcendants  of  Canaah,  and 
wp^ed  it  foon  after  the  flood.  In  Ezekie-'s  time 
•cy  were  employed  as  mariners  in  the  Tyrian 
caj  and  guards  on  their  walls.  Ezek.  xxvir.  8,  ir. 
ARV.IL.    See  Arvil. 

ARVALES  FRATRES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a- 
wlcgc  of  12  priefts,  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and 
hor-n  out  of  the  moft  noble  families,  himfclf  be- 
^-  one  of  the  body  :  they  afTifted  in  the  facrifices 


i 
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ion,  tbr  compound. pQwdcr ;  but  in  thai  form  i39&«  to  that  of  Canterbury,  whetf  he  Tt^i^tA 

virtues  arc  veiy  pregirioa*.   S6ntc  recommend-  ^e  ^hanceliorftiip.    This  Waa  the  firil  inftancd 

a  tin^ure  of  it  dra^rn  with  \Tine ;  but  neither  of  tlie  tratiHation  of  an  archbiihop  of  York  Xxi 

ic,  w<it<T,  nor  fpints,  extradt  its  virtues*  the  fee  of  Canterbury.    Scarcely  was  he  tixed  iia 

III.)  Arum»  African.    See  Call  a.  this  f<^e,'  when  he  had  a  conteft  with  the  Uuiver^ 

fV.)  Arum,  Fi^OATiNO.    Jiee  Orontium.  fity  of  Oxford  about  the  right  of  vilitation,    Th^ 

I  RUN,  a  river  in  SuiTex.    ,  efKiir  was  referred  to  i^ing  Richard,  who  deter-* 

iRUNCUS)  GREATER    MSADOW-swBET,   tn  mined  K  in  favour  of  the. arohbt(ho];t.    Athisviiiw 

my,  a  genus  of  plants,,  called  by  Tournefort,  tation  in  London,,  he  revived  an  old  qpnftit^tion^ 

othcrsf  harra  eupra ;  an<^  by  Linnaus^ir^^.  by  which  the  mliabitants  of  the  refpedtive  pariflietf 

s  plant  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their,  i-edtor  one  halfpenny* 

is  with  the  fiifemJuia  ;  but,  by  the  exantina-  in  the  pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  houfes..   Irt 

of  the  flowersy  they  appear  to  be  extreoidy  the  ad  year  of  his  tranOation,  a  parliafTTcnt  beinjjf 

nrnt.                            ,   .                s ,-      ..  held  at  Lontlon,.  the  commoas,  with*  the  king'* 

RUNDA,  a  town  of  Uifpania  Baetica','  on  the  leave,  impeached  the  archbiffippi  ^together  witli 

as,  or  Guadian^K,  now  faid  to  be  Ron  da,  ip  hn  brother  the  Earl  tt  Arundel,  aitd  Uie  Duke  o£ 

iad2,  on  the  confines  of  Andalulia*  Long«  5.  GloocelUr,  of  high  treafotr.    The  arihbiThop  was 

W.  Lat.  j6*  z6.  N.                                         .^  fentenced  to'  be  b^nif)i^d>  and  within  40  days  tuf 

.)  ARUNDEL,  a  l^rou^h  and  market  tovm  depart  the  kingdom  on  pa^n  of  death.    He  cetired 

iS^tXy  feated  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  Arun,  firit  to  Prance  ;  and  th«n  to  the  c6urt  of  Rome^ 

which  there  is  a  bridge.    It  had  a  harbour,  where  ^ope  Boniface  IX.  ^.-tye  him  a  kiiui  i^ecep^ 

rein  a  fhip  of  Ida  ton  burthen  might  ride ;  tion.^  About,  this  tiii\e  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  af« 

thefeahad  ruined  it  ibfar,  that  in  1733,  ^n  terwards  Henry  IV.  waa  in  France,  baviti^  beed 

Mfled  hjT  repairing  it,  and  for  ereftiny  new  banifhed  by  king  Richard. .  The  nobility  and  o-J 

,  locks,  &c.    The  caftlc  is  feated  on  {he  eaft  them,  tired  with  thc.opprcflitmsof  Richard ,  foU-« 

c  lame,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a  jnile  in  com-  cited  the  Duke  to^take  the  crown.   This  their  re-^ 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament ;  and  ^ueft  they  drew  up  in  a  letter,  imd  ^nt  it.o^er  by* 

miles  S..W.  by  S.  of  London,  4nd  10  miles  taithful  meflengeifs,  id  archbiihop  Arimdel,  defiw 

Chicbefter.   Anmdel  is  the  premier  earMom  ring  him  to  be  their  advocate  on  this  oecafioii 

iglmd,  belonging'  to  the  illaftrioas  family  of  with  the  Duke*    l'h<  archU^op*  being  a  fellow^ 

uik ;  and  is  the  only  title  in  England  that  Aiiferer,'  gladly  accepted  the  office ;  and  wenC 

along  with  the  Iands»  Long.  d.  35.  W.  Lat.'  vi'ith  the  roeflengVrs  to  the  Duke  at  Pans,  i;^bere; 

J.  N.  they  delivered. tlje  letter^  from  the  nobles  and 

)  Arunitbl  aiL,  in  th6  materia  medicac    At  cojaimons  of  .England)  and  the  archbiihop  fecond^ 

bajTf  Gambroon,  and  Suart,  in  the  Eaft  In-  ed  tliem  with  the  beft  jarguments  he  could  invent^ 

ili:rc  grows  a  tree*  which  bears  a  nut  tnclo-  The  inviting  offer,  after  Iqmc.  ctgedions  whiclx 

D  a  rough  fauik ;  resembling  the  horle  chef-  were  ealily  obviated,*  the  Duke  acc$pte<d ;  and 

and  the  kernel  of.  the  nut  yield»  an  oil  by  upqn  his  acceflfion  to  the  throne,  Arunckf,  wh» 

tfiion,  which  is  of  a  pur^^tive  nature.    A  had  returned  with  him  to  Kn|jr}»)d,  was  reftored 

^oonfiil  of  it  is  reckoned  a  dofe.    The*  tree  is  to  his  fee.    In  the  firit  year  of  this  prince's  reipn^ 

i  tilt  ArumUl  free  at  Bombay;  and  its  oil  the  Arutidcl  fmmnoned  a  fynod  which  (at  at  St  Paul's^ 

dd  oU.    Mr  Sinclair,  one  of  the  furgeons  be-  The  n'fxt  year  the  commons  moved  that  the  revc-» 

n)f  to  the  royal  regimept  of  artillery,  who  naes.of  the  church  mi^ht  be  applied  to  the  R'rvice 

bnnerly  furgeoh  to  an  Eall  India  fhip,  gave  of  the  public  ;  but  Arundel  oppoied  \ht  motioi< 

lunro  of  London  a  fmaU  bottle  full  of  this  with  fuch  vigour,  that  it  was  thrown  afxle*    Iti 

rhich  he  iaid  Was  much  ufed  for  the  cure  gf  140^,  ^rundel  began  to  exert  himfidf  againfl  thd 

yfentcry  in  India,'  atid  that  he  had  given  it  in  Lollards,  or  Wickliffites  j  and  his  zeal  for  fup-*. 

recent  cafes  of  dyfcntefy  iX^ith  fuccefs. — Dr  prefiing  that  feft  carried  him  to  fcveral  unjuftiti- 

ro  things  it  pfobabie  that  this  i^  the  oil  of  the  able  feverities  againd  the  heads  o^  it,  particularly* 

ing  nuts  mentioned  in  Dale's  Pharnmcologta,  againit  Sir  John  Qldcaftle  and  Lord  Cobham.    He 

^  xrc  got  from  the  tree  called  Lignum  Molue*  alfo  procured  a  fynoilicai  eoiiftitutfon,  which  for- 

and  the  palmet  Cbrift't  Indica<t  of  Toutnefort.  bade  the  tranDatxoh  of  the  Scriptures  mto  the  vul- 

)  ARoxnTEL,  Thotpas,  archbi{hop  of  Canter-;  gar  tongue.    He  died  at  Canterbury,  m  14 13,  q^ 

i:T  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  iV.  and  4n  inlTammation  in  bis  throat,  with  which  Ik  was 

y  V.    He  was  the  4d  fon  of  Robert  Earl  of  fcizcd  whiift  he  \Va8  pronouncing  fentence  upon 

My  and  brother  of  Richard  Earl  of  Al^ndel  Lord  Cobham.    The  Lollards  aflcrted  this  to  be 

was  beheaded^    In  1375,  at  %%  yiars  of  age>  » Judgment  from  Gods  and  indeed  Bifhop  Good- 

'u^<iig  archdeacon  of  Taunton  be  was  railed  win  fpcaks  in  the  /ante  manner,  iaying,  **  He  wha 

c  hiihopric  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  with-hcki  froni  the  people  «hc  woi'd  of  Gbd^ 

Uii  a  great  bene^or  to  the  church  and  pa-  the  food  of  the  ibul,  by  the  juik  judgment  of  God 

(A* this  fee;  among  other  donation*  he  gaVe  a  had  his  throat  fo  clofcd,  that  he  could  not  f^h 

»<)  table  %i  mafTy  gold,  adorned  with  preci*  a  Tingle  word,  nor  fwalluw  meat  or  drink,  and 

l^cmes,  which  had  been  given  to  prince  Ed-  was  fo  itarved  to  deatn.'^    He  was  buried  in  tbo 

•  by  the  king  of  Spainf,  and  fold  by  the  latter  cathedfal  church  of  Canterbury,  under  a  monu^ 

biKop  Arundd.    In  138^,  he  was  appointed  raent  ere^ed  by  himfelf.    To  this  church  he  wa* 

cKaoceilor  of  Eneland  >  in  138$.  he  was  tranf*  a  confiderable  beneiador :  for  be  buik  the  lanteni 

'  tu  the  archtcpilcopa!  ice  ot'  York;  s^*  ia  Wvirer  aud great  part  of  the  nave;  gave  a ctng  of 
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Aetrflnt  B^  bvn  ThoniH  Enl  oT  Arnn^t,  nrrd  eq  Ane  inlfinttktD  briiBBfifiiMvdi  ^^  ^^ 
■kii  nonnd  tin  iW  ■<  Uk  Eill.  or  (Inni  iic«  inihfixicliilhiikilacciinD  StUkIt  ,  Z. 
^BrjI^trti^^h^^iiaprtMillKm  tatlv    Imund  fcwrj  «Ln>  moJn«  pbitoliijliml  " 

detail  of  Dh  niBdpM  mb  «f  Omrt  dvnnr  ■  prcb  AffcruikA  awe- Tbr  ful^cA,  nlU'     «  7^ 

Hffodi^ljiBTan»bcfiprdaawtlTiCKtfapi,W  >anmmCiftmtSt,    l*  thii  dUbnska  ndi     r    ^ 

tor  Ortit  TlS>  T«rV  "d  ™«"f  ^"l*  t*"*  arrtv-  nuily  m  well  ai  jojpnein  *m1      CRKnH             , 

^AlpirfDHKBPu^  MHTChriBiM-    But  (he  neknl  InmiflB  ut  ddpUrcd,    l&4H)b 

ilnmde of  IM  I"*  f  »""  l"  1^ I  "'.•I™  f ■"-     — •■—-'' --'-' ■- ■-" ™^ 

ihDdi  cmalti  hA  eAcA  Iku  (Is  tsife  1 

i!^r^  *' "'o™BWlSi"'"''"fii  "    min'ih   fa^ftirSbj  li  Erse's^ 

SmHTdnM  In  Afalfelir,  in  Onen,  arm  11»  I  in  ite  Bum  of  *  proHrau  ,i,nt 

'fa^Jw*bo'n(^eJa/r^it^■mt^ttbrTil'•^at  nlcTiBTioq.  »[iich  In  hn*ndi  »a  mpot  4 

£iv1  Df  Arvfldd  hrttr  fntftOt  ot  oAwg  AicM  norUmrrllrol  aiit>C|uitT.  would  bkiAp 

^Mtivu  fV-  Mfe  In  (be  tuff.     Titer  wen  l]r  uCe  (hem  tn  preTflrencc  ia  th   (ceiia 

lleDiKtN  bitn  Entlnd  abiit  tfie  Miainp:  ot  tht  iM  vdnurr  (dtak.   Sue  (he  leiim  m  [h. 

Mr  nil.  Bid  riMi  *i  tin  niAm  ti(li>ii|ini  chmnidc  >Lji«  no  ipptjnmcr  of  iiraiu-- 

lvAniwUlin«£ln'L(ndD«'  AntfufteTthdrk^  tbleVErrcquliKtcKk  one.'    Ttvfiaaa 

1tm$^tnbr^tMx^O*ltm,whopiviaea    ancient  dne^     1^  ijtf^,    n  nup    a 

«o" '"""■" ■ 
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htm  \hcm  in  favour  of  -its  antiquity;    What  rea-  Ponticay  and  the  moft  extenfiTe  and  magnifioent 
fon  could  there  be,  he  afks,  for  introducing  thefe  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  Egypt,  found- 
into  the  PariaD  chronicle  ?  We  do  not  ufually  find  ed  in  or  before  the  year  284,  which  in  his  time  b 
them  in  Greek  writers  of  the  fame  age,  or  even  faid  to  have  contained  100,000  volumes,  and  to 
in  thofe  of  the  molt  early  date.    The  reign  of  have  been  enlarged  by  his  fucceflbrs  to  the  a- 
Ptolcmy  Philadelphus,   with  the  ai(t    year   of  mount  of  almoft  700,000.    Not  long  afterwardp 
irhich  the  date  of  the  chronicle  coincides,  was  a  library  was  founded  at  Pergamus  by  Attalut 
lot  an>  age  of  rude  antiquity,  with  refpe^  to  the  and  Eumenes,  which,  accorduig   to   Plutarch^ 
jfrek  language ;  being  only  130  years  after  the  contained  aoo,ooo.    Thefe  arc  clear  and'decifive 
imc  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  when  the  Greek  proofs,  that  the  common  mode  of  w^riting  in  the 
ras  rpoken  and  written  in  its  utmoft  purity  and  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  not  on  ilonet. 
ic^ance :  and  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe,  that  even  III.  **  The  chroi^icle  does  not  appear  to  have 
ftonc  cutter,  in  that  refined  age,' would  have  been  engraved  hy  public  autboritjy     1.  The  firft 
ftfl  permitted  to  difgrace  a  fuperb  and  learned  argument  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  is,  that  in- 
lonumeot,  with  fuch  'barbarifms  as  occur  in  the  fcriptions  of  that  kind  ufually  begin  with  a  parti- 
lirDiiicle.    The  archaifms,  however,  :he  remarks,  -cular  form:   as,  H  botah  kalo  AHMor,  ^  The 
It  not  uniformly  obferved  in  this  infcription.  He  frnatc  and  the  people;"  or  thus,  e^osen  thi  bo* 
kiuces  fix  inftances  of  deviation ;  aiid  adds,  he  tahi  kai  toi  AHMni,  *^  It  pleafed  the  fenate  and 
abaoft  tempted  to  &fpeA,  that  «^  nm»m^  «^  m«-  the  people,  &c."    But  the  Parian  chronicle  be- 
(»• )  and  other  pretended  archaifms,  are  owing  gins  in  the  manner  of  a  private  man,  fpeaking  of 
X  mere  affcdation  of  anti4:]uity,  qr  to  a  cor-  Jiis  own  performance  in  the  firft  perfon  lingidac 
pt(>d  dialedi  and  pronunciation  m  later  ages. —  This  ar^ment,  our  author  remarks,  cannot  be 
»de  archaifms,  our  author  acknowledges,  ap-  much  affe/fted  by  obfcrving,  that  the  beginning  of 
*r  on  other  marbles :  but  he  thinks,  Uiat,  for  the  infcription  is  oblhcratcd ;  for  it  is  necefl'arily 
tf  vm*  reafon,  they  would  naturally  be  adopted  implied  by  the  words  now  remaining.     3.  The 
the  fahricator  or  a  fuppofitious  infcription  ;  fa^s  and  dates,  which  are  mentioned  in  this  chro« 
i  the  authenticity  of  thofe  inscriptions  in  which  niclc,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extracted  from 
7  appear,  muft  be  eftablifiied,  before  they  can  any  public  records,  or  calculated  ^o  anfvver  the 
or^td  in  oppolUion  to  the  prefcnt  argument,  piirpofe  of  authentic  documcKts;  as  many  emU 
**  It  is  not  probable  that  the  chronicle  was  en-  nent  princes  and  magiA rites  are  pafled  over  with- 
*^ti  for  prhiate  ufe**    Our  author  thinks  it  an  out  notice  ;  in  feveral  inHanccs,  the  tranf^dion^ 
x>fl:ble  (uppofitioQ  that  fuch  an  expenfive  and  of  whole  centuries  are  omitted ;   and  the  fadls, 
bherlunW  work  could  have  b^en  executed  by  a  diieBy  fpecified,  are  not  matters  of  general  or  na- 
<3!f  citizen,  either  for  his  own  amufement,  or  tional  importance.    .3.  The  Parian  infcription  if 
tU  benefit  of  his  fellow  citizeus.    In  the  firft  fuch  a  one  as  we  can  hardly  ^^\pofe  the  magi- 
op,  a  long  infcription  could  not  be  engraved  in  itrates  or  the  people  of  Pares  would  have  order* 
*Jc,  witliout  fuch  an  expence  as  few  learned  cd^to  be  engraved.     Stately  fepulchres,  pillarfiy 
•di  were  able  to  afford.    Or,  if  its  author,  triumphal  arches,  and  the  like,  were  erected  to 
n  URcommon  felicity,  was  able  to  creift  fuch  perpetuate  the  glory  of  eminent  men.    The  fc- 
ttriry  raonumect,  the  Icheme  would  have  membrancc  of  events  in  which  nations  were  intc- 
I  \Si  If  fs  and  impVudent ;  as  all  the  contents  refted,  the'  fucceffion  of  princes,  &c.  were  pre- 
thr  infcription   might  have  been    publilhed  ftrved  in  the  fame  manner.    Leagues,  deoees, 
c  commodioufly  and  elfedually  by  the  com-  and  laws,  were  likewne  engraved  on  marble  or 
•  mode  of  writing  in  ufe  at  that  time.    A  va-  brafs,  and  fixed  to  a  pillar,  the  walls  of  a  temple, 
f  of  arguments  is  addnced,  illuftrating  the  fu-  or  other  public  buildings;  becaufe  fuch  infcrip- 
only  of  a  manufcript,  to  fuch  an  infcription  tions  were"de(igned  for  the  infpcAion  of  the 
^t  chronicle,  in  a  number  of  refpedts ;  and  people,  as  they  eifentially  concerned  their  con- 
Tcing  the  improbability  of  its  having  cvejr  dudt,  their  property,  their  liberty,  or  their  li<es. 
t  executed,   either  for  public  or  private  ufe.  but,  our  author  aiks,  for  whom  could  the  chro* 
*b  e\idence  ffona  ancient  hidory  is  likewife  nicle  of  Paros  be  intended  ?  It  contains  no  encomi- 
hiced  in  fupport  of  the  afl^rtion,  that  the  ums  on  anv  of  the  patriots,  the  heit>es,  or  the 
'Jnon  mode  of  yrritang,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolc-  demigods  of  the  country,  no  decrees  of  the  ma- 
Philadelphus,  was  not  on  ftones.    It  is  not,  giftrates,  no  public  records,  no  laws  of  ftate. — 
^^'•cr,  neceflary  to  prove,  by  the  teftimony  of  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  work  of  mere  fpeculati* 
'^•t  authors,    that  books   were  written   on  on  and  learning,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  ^hat 
'^•ment,  or  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  pa-  ifland,  efpecially  the  common  people,   had  not 
i^S  or  any  luch  materials,  before  the  date  of  the  leaft  intereft  or  concern.    Thefe  words  at  the 
l*aT.in  chronicle.    This  is  fufficiently  evinced  beginning,  «f^»  vh  vt  n«^,  would  naturally  lea4 
<1-:  ^cry  writings  of  Mofes,  Davi4»  iiolomon,  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  infcription  related  to  Pa« 
/be  Jrwifti  prophets;  the  works  of  Homer,  ros.    And,  if  fo,  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
t^^  Anactcoa,  Pindar,  ^fchylus,  Sophocles,  the  author  to  have  mentioned  fome  of  the  molt 
'P«'lti,   Herodotus,   Hippocrates,   Aiiftopha-  important  occurrences  in  the    hiftory    of  that 
l*hucydides,   Xrnophon,  Plato,  Demofthe-  ifland.    But,*  fays  this  acute  and  learned  criric, 
Ariftutle,  &c.  and  it  is  incontcftably  proved  what  fchcme  does  our  chronologer  purfue  on  thii 
'V*  libraries  which  were  collcdted  in  preceding  occation  ?  Docs  he  record  the  events  and  revolu- 
T  or  about  that  time  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  Poly-  tions  of  his  own  count  17  ^  Does  he  mention  any 
^»  m  Samos,  Pilillratus  and  Euclides  at  A-  of  the  battles,  fieges,  and  treaties  of  the  Parians  \ 
S  Xicocrate«  in  Cyprus,  Euripides  the  poet,  any  of  their  public  inflitutions  \  any  of  their  po<^ 
t-^tlc  tk:  phiiofopheri  Clcarchus  at  Ucradca  £  e  e  c  a                        ctp, 
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n  m  Df  ehrooolQCf    It  be  bad  u]f  Win  of   tlri°cluiK4  ot  tMO  mth^  1^-^  IN       e      "' 


Mru,  »>  AlUMn,  thi  difcq^  ol  AiUvcktn    IhioOiiT.    Vlli  ■■  pjOTcCwotnn*"  'STL 

(isnpoiiniinl  Fmdm  Oil  pbilcli^lKr.    of  Ih.  4<>ct^u>  "t^t  "t  ■■>>  ^j*'  '       i 

woffoM   kil,ILiii|>miiofciliigyein    be  liJJt  lo  comoiit."    Afw.flMW'  !5,. 

Sh      rilenrfnitMn    aUli  tin  Fwlndl^   J^^n'oloiielv  pSSw  ■  [w*!*         it"*"* 
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)it  it  is  attended  with  (bme  fttrpicious  dream-  purchafed,^ere  fufiicient  inducements  to  inyone^ 

vices,  aiid  without  any  of  thofe*  clear  and  une-  whofe  avarice  or  whofe  neceflity  was  ftronger  than 

uivucol  evidences*   which   always  difcriminate  his  integrity,  to  engrave  his  labours  on  marblct 

jth  from  falfehood.    There  are  no  data  in  the  and  tranfont  them  to  Smyrna,  as  a  commodious 

fcription  by  which  to  difcovcr  the  place  where  emporium  for  fuch  rarities."    The  prccife  period 

ic  marble  was  eredled.  The  place  likewife  where  of  the  fabrication,  however,  mufl  (till  he  reckoned 

wx^  found  is  not  afcertained ;  though  the  gene-  apocryphal  and  uncertain.  The  Aim  of  50  guineas, 

lily  of  writers  who  have  had  only  occafion  to  which  Peireic  gave  to  the  fuppofed  fabricator,  was 

icntioii  it  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  found  in  the  inadequate  to  fuch  a  laborious  and  extenfive  work. 

land  of  Paros.    If  it  was  erected  at  Smyrna,  as  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  would  be  too  hafty 

uiK  imagine,  our  author  aiks,  for  what  purpofe  to  pronounce  dcciiively  that  this  famous  chroni- 

Ks  the  writer  mention,  Ailyartax  th«  archon  of  cle,  fo  long  refpedted,  is  an  impofltion  upon  the 

uu)^,  and  not  one  circumftance  relative  to  Smyr-  public.    It  may,  however,  be  fafcly  aihrmed,  that 

1:  If,  he  adds,  it  was  eroded  at  Paros,  why  does  the  fufpicioni  againft  it  are  extremely  (Irong,  and 

t  not  mention  more  archons  than  one  ?  Or  how  the  obje^ions  already  cited  of  a  nature  very  diffi- 

iili  we  account  for  his  profound  (iledpe  with  re-  cult  to  be  removed.    No  attempts  have  yet  been 

ica  to  all  the  events  and  revolutions  which  muft  made  with  this  view. 

ive  happened  in  that  iflandi  and  have  been  infi-  ARUNDIFEROUS,  a<//.  bearing  reeds.  Bailey • 

itdy  more  interefting  to  the  natives  than  the  *  ARUNDINACEOUS.   adj,    [arund'macetu^ 

anUdiuns  of  any  fovereign  country  ?  The  train  Lat.]     Of  or  like  reeds.    Di8. 

fcircumftanccs  by  which  the  Parian  chronicle  *  ARUNDINEOUS.  oij^'.  [arum/iarttx,  Lat.]  A- 

une  into  the  pofltrfllon  of  Mr  Petty,  whom  Lord  boun^in^  ^th  reeds. 

jTuidel  had  fent  into  the  Eaft  for  the  purpofe  of  ARUNDINOSE.    See  the  laft  article. 

;>Uccting  antiquities,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  (L  i.)  ARUNDO,  in  botany,  the  reed:  A  ge- 

Mtiuct  of  Petrefc  its  former  owner,  aifords  our  nus  of  Uie  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  trian- 

utbor  a  (Irong  prefumption,  that  ^  the  infcrip-  dria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  tbe  natural  method 

m  was  actually  fabricated,  with  a  view  of  ob-  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Oramina.    The  ca- 

liiiing  for  it  a  high  price,  upon  the  pretence  that  lyx  coniifts  of  two  valves^  and  the  flofcules  are 

was^  relic  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  certain,  that  thick  and  downy.    There  are  6  fpecies,  viz. 

)erc  is  iomething  myftenous  in  the  conduct  (^  i.  Ar undo  a&bore a,  has  a  tree-like  ilalk,  with 

W  iirft  oftcnilble  proprietors.   1  hefe  marbles  had  narrow  leaves,  and  in  all  other  rcfpe^is  refembles 

tzn  totally  unknown,  or  unnoticed,  for  almoft  the  Ba^ibos.    See  N?  a. 

fco  years,  and  at  lait  they  are  dug  out  of  the  2.  Arundo  bambos,  or  the  bamboo,  is  a  na- 

Tound— no  body  can  tell  us  when  or  where  T'  tive  df  the  Eaft  Indies  andibme  parts  of  America; 

X  »*  The  literary  world   has  been  frequently  .where  it  frequently  attains  the  height  of  60  feet. 

Bpofcd.  upon  by  fpurious  books  and  infcriptions ;  See  Bam  boo.   The  main  root  is  long,  thick,  joint- 

lAi  therefore  we  Hiould  be  extremely  cautious  ed,  fpreads  horizontally,  and  fends  out  many  cy- 

»iih  regard  to  what  we  rcccivp  under  theyencr-  lindrical  woody  fibres,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and 

«^lt  name  of  antiquity."  This  propofition  is  illuf-  many  feet  long.     From  the  joints  of  the  main 

ntcd  by  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  very  root  fpring  feveral  round  jointed  ftalks  to  a  pro- 

Jtopcrly  cxpofes  the  forgeries  which  have  diigraced  digious  height,  and  at  s^ut  10  or  13  feet  from 

-ercpuMic  of  letters  *  in  difTer^t  ages;  and  a]-  the  ground  fend  out  at  their  joints  feveral  ftalks 

^^\%\\  one  of  the  more  recent  ones  cited,  namely,  joined  together  at  their  bafe :  thefe  run  up  in  the 

J>u'ua's  poems,  be  a  point  very  far  indeed  from  fame  manner  as  thofe  they  ftioot  out  from.    If  any 

Jt'ljg  trftabliihed,  yet  that  deceptions  of  this  kind  of  thefe  be  planted  with  a  piece  of  the  firft  ftalk  ad- 

J^A^  V  been  pradifed  is  an  unqueftionable  fa(;t.    In  hcriag  to  them,  they  will  perpetuate  their  fpecies. 

tn^lcaviwring,  towards  the  end  of  his  diflertation.  They  are  armed  at  their  joints  with  one  or  two 

to  invcftipatc  the  time  of  the  fuppofcc}  forgery,  hp  fharp  rigid  fpines,  and  fiimiihed  wth  oblong  oval 

W/'crvcs,  That  the  i6th  century,  and  the  prior  leaves,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  feated  on  fhort 

f«rt  of  the  1 7th  centufy,  produced  a  multitude  of  footftalks.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 

pammarians,  critics,  and  commentators,  deeply  panicles  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  placed  three 

Jcritd  in  Grecian  literature,  and  amply  qualified  m  a  parcel  clofc  to  their  receptacles:  they  refcmblc 

»k>r  ihc  compilation  of  fuch  a  chronological  fyftem  thofe  of  the  common  reed,  and  are  fuccceded  by 

^^^hat  of  the  Arundelian  marbles.  Above  all,  the  feeds  of  the  (ame  form  furrounded  with  down. 

•citnces  of  chronology  .was  particularly  ftudicJ  The  young  ihoots  are  covered  with  a  dark  green 

ij'U  inveftigated  about  that  time  :  '*  Nunc  fcrvet  bark  f  thefe  when  vciy  tender  are  put  in  vinegar, 

^Urunologia,"  fays   Scaliger  in  the  year  1605,  fait,  garlic;  and  the  pods  of  cr.pHcum,  and  Uius 

'  <^niiies  hoc  ferrum  excalfaciunt.'^    Chafaubon  afford  a  pickle,'  which  is  efteemed  a  valuable  con- 

f*^^  thofe  pcrfons  with  contempt  who  were  un-  iliinent  ^n  the  Indies,  and  is  faid  greatly  to  pro- 

M^aiotcd  with  the  improvements  which  had  been  mote  the  appetite  and  aHi ft  dige ftion .  See  A  c  h  1  a r. 

^'•t'ic  in  that  department  of  learning  after  the  re-  The  ftalks  in  their  young  ftate  are  almoft  folid, 

^^'il  of  letters.    Innumerable  fyftcms  of  chh>no-  and  contain  a  milky  juice :  this  is  of  a  fweet  na* 

^Sy  had  been  publifticd  before  the  year  1615  ;  ture;  and  as  the  ftalks  advance  in  age,  they  be- 

"^^  which  it  was  eafy  to  extract  a  feries  of  me-  come  hollow  except  at  the  joints,  where  they  aie 

'^'^rable  events,  and  give  the  compilation  a  Gre-  flopped  by  a  woody  membrane,  upon  which  this 

cy/»  drcfs.     «  The  avidity,"   fays  our  author,  liouor  lodges,  and  concretes  into  a  fubftance  call- 

1  **J'^  which  all  relics  of  antiquity  weie  then  col-  eu  tabaxir,  or  fugar  of  Mqmbuf  which  w;is  held 

KtXcd,  aad  the  high  price  at  which  thty  were  in  fuch  cftccm  by  the  ancients,  in  fomc  particular 

difordcrs, 
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A    R    Z  <    59'    )       .  AS 

ARII^ANACK,  a  vJUage  iri  Comwdl  near  Pen-  ticular  weigHt,  confiding  of  ii  ounces ;  being  tfir 

nnis  and  Palmouth.  fame  with  libra f  or  the  Roman  pound.    The  word* 

ARWERTON,  a  fmall  town  in  Suffolk  N.  W.  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  «#,  which  in  the  Doric 

Hmvich,  near  the  jundion  of  the  Orwell  and  dialed  is  ufed  for  i«,  onct  q.  d.  an  entire  thing  ^ 

r  {^t(nir.  '  though  others  will  have  it  named  as  quali  4f  j,  be« 

ARWOTHALy  a  vifiage  in  CcMmwalU  4  miles  cauie  made  of  brafs. 

W.  of  Truro.  (a.)  As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin» 

z.)  ARX,  in  the  ancient  military  art)  a  town,  which  was  of  different  weights  and  different  mat- 

t,  or  ca^Ue*  for  defence  of  a  place.    The  anc,  ter  in  different  ages  of  the  commonwealth. — Un« 

indent  Rome,  was  a  diftindt  edifice  from  the  der  Numa  Pompilius,  according  to  Eufebius,  the 

litol,  though  ibme  have  confounded  the  twow  Roman  money  was  either  of  wood,  leather,  or 

coniing  to  RycJdav  the  arx,  properiy  ipeak**  fbells.    In  the  time  of  Tidlus  Hoftilius,  it  was  of 

b  was  a  place  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  Capi*  brafs ;  and  called  at,  Itbrny  libeUoy  or  pcndo^  be-- 

in;  Mount,  fironger  and  better  fortified  than  caufe  adually  weighing  a  pound  or  1%  ounces* 

Rft,  with  towers  and  pinnated  walls;  in  which  Aboot  420  years  after,  the  nrft  Punic  war  having 

\  M>  thb  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  exhaufted  the  treafury,  they  reduced  the  as  to  twi>> 

1.)  Arz  waa  alfo  a  confecfated  place  on  the  ounces.    In  the  fccond  Punic  war,  Hannibal  pvef- 

itinc  Mount,  whcft  the  augurs  publicly  per-  fing  very  hard  upon  them,  they  reduced  the  as  ta 

ncd  their  office.    Some  will  have  the  arx  to  half  its  weight,  via.. to  one  ounce.   And  laflly,  by 

t  been  the  augural  tomple ;  but  Varro  exprefr*  the  Papirian  law,  they  took  away  half  an  ounce 

liihnguifhes  between  the  two^    Of  this  arx  the  more,  and  eonfequcntly  reduced  the  as  to  the  di- 

tlt$t  or  heralds^  gadiered  the  grafs  ufed  in  the  minutive  weight  of  half  an  ounce :  and  it  is  gene* 

onony  of  making  leagues  and  treaties.  rally  thought  that  it  continued  the  fame  during. 

3.)  Arx  BRiTANHiCA,  a  citadel  of  fiatavia,  the  commonwealth,  and  even  till  the  reign  of  Veu 

»fc  foundation  is  ^n  at  low  water,  near  the  pafian.    The  as  therefore  was  of  four  different 

iiioiitb  of  the  middle  Rhine ;  fome  imagine  it  weights  m  the  commoowealth.   Its  original  itaihp 

pharos  or  high  tower  of  Caligula,  as  Suetonius  was  that  of  a  (heep,  ox,  or  fow :  but  from  the 

I  it ;  a  monument  of  Caligula's  ftam  conqueft  tinie  of  the  emperars,  it  had  on  one  fide  a  Janu» 

kitain.    Others*  that  it  was  built  by  OrufuSf  with  two  faces,  and  on  the  reverfe  the  roftrumt 

b  an  altar  afterwards  by  Claudius,  on  his  ex»  or  prow  of  a  fhip. 

litioo  into  Britain*    But  the*afual  paffage  was        (3.)  As  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  integer  or 

n  Gcrfforiacum  ;  and  Suetonius  «xprcfsly  fays,  whole.    Whence  theJ£ngli(h  word  ace. — Thus  ax 

iKlius  paffed  over  th«Dce.    The  ancient  name  fignified  the  whole  inheritance ;  whence  bares  ex 

tbis  citadel,   now  covered  by  the  fca,  is  no  ajpf  the  heir  to  the  whole  eftate. 
BR  exprtffcd :  Now  commonly  called  'r  Hsiis       (II.)  *  As.  cmjunff.  [ais^  Teut.]      x.  In  the 

Mn,  or  Brittenbur^;  that  is,  Arex  Britanniea;  fkme  manner  with  fomething  die.— 
him  what  authority  does  not  appear.  When  thou  doft  hear  I  am  aj  I  have  been, 

^VrjENOIDES,  in  anatomy,  two  cartila^       Approach  me,  and  thov  fhaltbe  «j  thou  waft:» 
vnidi,  with  others,  conilitute  the  head  of  the  Sbakcfpeare* 

ax.    It  is  alfo  apjmed  to  fome  mufdes  of  the  In  finging^  as  in  piping,  you  excel ; 

11X.  And  (carce  your  mafter  could  perform  fo  welH 

iRVTiENOIDEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  .  Drydsn. 

Wirs  fcrving  to'ciol'e  the  lar>'nx.  — I  live  as  I  did,  I  think  as  I  did,  I  love  you  as 

iKYTHMUS,  in  medicine,  the  want  of  a  jult  I  did  ;  but  all  thefe  are  to  no  purpofe :  the  world 

luUtion  in  the  pulfe«    It  is  oppofed  to  euryth*  will  not  live*,  think,  or  love  as  I  do.  Swift,    a.  la 

«  a  pulfe  modulated  agreeably  to  nature.        .  the  manner  that.-^ 

*f^ZEO,  or  Aarseo,  a  town  of  Algiers  near  Mad  as  I  was,  I  could  not  bear  his  fate 

mouth  of  the  Mina,  which  trades  with  Gni-        With  filent  grief,  but  loudly  blam*d  the  ftate. 
«  Numidia  and  other  places.    Long.  a.  io«  £.  Dry  Jen*  s  ACn^ 

•  j^>  ^o.  N.  «— The  landlord^  in  bis  fliirt  as  he  was,  taking  a 

KZ£W,  a  fca  port  of  Algiers.  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  fword  in  the  (^ 

K/^ILLA,  a  very  ancient  maritime  town  of  ther,  ventured  out  of  the  room*  Arbutimot  and 

«^>  in  the  kingdom  of  >ez,  about  15  miles  S«  Jhope.    3.  That;  in  a  coiifequcndal  fcnfe. — ^Thc 

V.  of  Tangicrs.    Walker  makes  it  50.    It  is  cunningeft  mariners  were-  fo  conquered  by  the 

t  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  inhabited  by  itorm,  as  they  thought  it  bcft  with  fkricken  iXxli^ 

on  and  Jews,  who  carry  on  no  trade.    It  was.  to  yield  to  be  governed  by  it.  Sidney. — He  had 

nerly  a  Roman  colDny ;  afterward  fell  under  fuch  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his  teachers  wer* 

jsuvemment  of  the  Goths,  and  was  next  taken  fain  to  reftrain  his  fbrwardnefs.  P^'otton., — ^The  re- 

^c  Mahometans.    Alphonfo  of  Poitugal,  £ur-  lations  are  fo  uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great 

^ed  the  African,  took  it  by  aiuult  in  14721  and  deal  of  examination.  Bacon. — God  ihall  by  grace 

ught  away  the  prefuiriptive  heir  of  the  crown,  prevent  fin  fo  foon,  oj  to  keep  the  ibul  in  the  vir- 

^  that  prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  befieged  ginity  of  its  fir  A  innocence.  South,    4.  In  the  ftate 

'•'1  MoS,  with  100,000  men;  but  was  obliged  of  another.— 

iKinJon  the  undertaking.    However,  at  length  Madam,  were  I  as  you,  I'd  take  hcrcounlel; 

Portu^iiefe  forfook  it  of  tiieir  own  accords       I'd  fpeak  my  own  diflrefs. 
^.  c.  40.  W.  Lat.  iS'  40.  N.  A.  Philips.  Djfire/f  Mother* 

^KZINA,  a  river  of  Lapland.  5.  Under  a  particular  cenfideration  ;  with  a  paiw 

^xO  ASf  amoD^  the  ancient  Roffiaas^  a  par*  ticuUrreijpcdw-^Befidatbatlaw  whicJi  cooccm* 


.  A^A  (593)  ASA, 

tent  not  the  leaft  notice.  Dijdeft^s  VaUfs  Preface*  l.^n  of^Bw^cMah,  a  Gerfliomitc,  and  a  fafnoi^s  ftjtf-* 
«7.  As  If ;  in  the  (ame  manner  that  it  would  be  ftrian  and  plhlnriift  under  David  king  of  Ifracl. — 
if.~Anrwctiiig:  their  qutilions,  as  if  it  were  a  Twelve  or  the  Pfaims  bear  his  name»  but  it  T* 
matter  that  needed  it.  Locke,  •  doubted  whether  he  was  the  author  of  them  all^ 

s8.  As  THOUGH  $   as  if. — Thcfe  fl)ould   be   at    as  ibme  of  them  relate  to  later  times. 
H  gently  trcatcij  nj /i>omf/&  we  expcdcd an  im-        (2.)  Asaph,  St,  a  c?ty  of  Flintihire,    j»  N^ 
pofthumation.  Sharf'j  Surgery*  Wales,  fitiiated  in  a  pleaiant  valley,  at  iht  con- 

19.  As  TO  $  with  rcfpc^  to. —  Auence  of  the  £lway  and  Cloyd  ;  24  miles  W.  of 

I  pray  thee,  ipeak  to  me  as  tp  thy  thinkings,    Chefter  and  309  N.  W.  of  Loiidon.   Long^  .!•  36» 

As  thou  doft  ruminiite ;  and  give  thy  worft  of    W.    Lat.  5.^.  12.  N.     As  a  biniopric,    it  is'^of 
thoughts  great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  about  A.  D.  5  60, 

The  worft  of  words.  Sbake/h.  Othello*    by  Kentigem,  a  Scotfmsn,  bifliop  of  Glafgow. — 

-They  pTTteod,  in  general,  to  great  rcnnements.  He  began  the  church  on  the  banks  of  the  itver' 
\i  to  what  regards  Chriftianity.  Addi/on  on  Italy,    £Iwy,  whence  it  is  caHed  by  the  Welch  Land  El* 

A  w;is  miilaken  as  to  the  day,  placing  that  ac-  <iuy^  and  in  Latin  Ei<ufen/iu  Kenttgern  rettn-ning 
idcnt  about  thiriy-llx  hours  fooner  than  it  hap-  into  Scotland,  left  a  holy  man  his  fcrcceflbr,  St 
tncd.  Swift.  Afaph.    Who  was  his  fucctflbr  id  uncertain,  oa 

0.  As  WRLi  AS  \  equally  with. — Each  man's  there  are  no  records  £hat  mention  it ;  and  it  feema 
lind  has  fome  peculiarity,  as  twell  at  his  face,    rather  probable  that  the  religious  fettled  here  had 

bat  difiinguiihcs  him  from  iJt  others.  LccJke. — It  been  necefifitated  to  remove  to  fome  more  peacc- 

i  adorned  with  admirable  pieces  of  fcolpture,  aj  ful  abode,  as  the  coOnti^  was  firequently  the  fiizt 

tdi  modern  as  ancient.  Muijcn  on  Italy,  of  war  between  the  Erigiifli  and  the  Welch.  Thia 

UO  ASA,  (kox,  Heb.  i.  c.  a  healer  of  ficknefs")  fee  was  formerly  very  lucrative,  but  its  ttvenuca 

bgof  Judah,  fuccceded  his  father  Abijam,  A.  M.  were  greatly  lefTened  by  the  profixfion  of  biihop 

}U,   Heabdiibed  idolatry,  ref^ored  the  wor-.  Parftw,  who  alienated  much  of  the  lands  belong- 

lip  cf  the  true  God,  and,  with  the  afTii^ance  of  ing  to  it.    This  diocefe  does  not  contain  any  ond 

rrrh<uk:d  king  of  Syria,  took  feveral  towns  from  whole  county  ;  but  confifls  of  part  of  Denbigh^ 

le  king  of  iiiacl.    He  died  A.  A.  C.  917,  and  was  Flint  (where  its  church  Is),  Montgomery,  and 

iGcecded  by  Jehofiiapliat.  Merioneth  Aiires,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Shrop^ire  ^ 

lU.  X.)  Asa  among  naturaliifs,  a  word  taken  by  whrrcin  arc  iii  pariihes,  a  Ad.  131  chiirclies  and 

odtm  authors  from  the  lafar  of  the  ancients,  and  chapels,  moft  of  which  are  in  the  immedLlte  pa- 

^litd  to  a  gum  very  different  from  that  ancient-  tronage  of  the  bifhop.  This  fee  has  but  one  archr 

known  by  the  name  they  have  thus  corrupted,  deaconry,  viz.  that  of  St  Afaph,  wh'ith  is  united 

bealj  of  the  ancients  was  an  odoiiferous  and  to  the  bifhopric,  forthe  l)etter  maintenance  there- 

i^nut  gum  ;  and  the  afa  of  the  after  ages  had  fo  of.  It  t$  vaiuicd  in  the  king's  books  at  L.197  :  i  r, 

tk  title  to  this  epithet,  that  they  dillinguifljed  it  6.  but  computed  to  be  worth,  anrittalTy,  L.i500. 

fan  additi-)nal  one,expreffing  its  bcingot  an  often-  The  tenth  of  the  clergy  comes  to  JL.!  86  :  i^  r  ^>|, 

t  fmdl.  See  ^  4.  The  Arabian  writers,  according  To  this  cathedral  belong  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  arch- 

this  diftin4::>ion,  defcribe  two  kinds  of  ata,  the  deacon,  chancellor,  &c. 

«  linking,  the  other  aromatic;  and  the  modem  (3.)  Asaph,  St,  was  a  native  of  N.  Wales* 
it(b  prcfervcd  the  name  afa^  or  Ittfar^  to  the  df.rcende<J  of  an  ancient  family  and  fiouriihed  un- 
nkiag  gum  the  Latins  called  by  that  name,  but  dtr  CarentiiTS,  king  of  the  Britons,  about  A.  D. 
dtd  a  diilin^ve  epithet  to  exprefs  its  frocH,  and  « 90.  Being  a  moi^k  in  the  convent  of  LHtn  Elvyy 
M\!i/iardQla/crum.  ur.dtrr  Kcntigein,  he  behaved  with  fuch  lamftity 
Wj  Asa  or  Assa,  in  the  materia  meclica,  a  tliat  Llan-Elvy  get  his  niu«e  ever  after.  Sec  No- 
me given  to  two  very  different  fubftances,  coll-  ».  lie  wrote  the  ordinances  of  his  church,  and 
a/a  dulcis  and  a/a  fa^tida,  '  the  life  of  St  Kentigem.-  Bjt^'le  fays,  he  was  the 
[jO  *  Asa  DULCis.  Sec  Benzoin.  firft  who  received  undioiV  from  the  pope. 
[4O  *  Asa  fOetida.  Assa  foetida.  n,/,  A  ASAFHEIS,  [«<r«^if,  from  «,  negative,  and  n^ 
(n  or  reiin  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  a  fn«,  clear,]  perfons  who  do' not  utter  their  words 
irp  taAe,  and  a  llrong  oiienfive  fmell ;  which  is  iir  a  clear  manner.  The  ^tff:€^  is  ocealioned^ 
d  todiftil  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  from  a  Galen  fays,  **  cither  by  fome  Last  which  the  or« 
ic  Ibrub.  Chambers*  gans  of  ipeech  hare  contracted  from  a  diibrder  of 
[50  Asa  foitida.  See  Ferula.  the  nerved,  or  elfe  by  a  delirium.*' 
i^SAD-AUAD,  or  Ased-Abad,  a  townof  Per-  A$APIIY,  [«f-s^<«,  Gr.]  hoarfenefsy  erlowneni 
(  tt  miles  N.  £•  of  Amadan.  Long-.  4S.  25.  £.  Of  voice. 

t  It.  20.  N.  «  ASAPPES,  or  Azap^s,  an  order  of  foldrers in 

ASA  HE  L,  ["junaTj,  Heb.  i.  e.  God  has  wrought^]  the  Turkifh  army,  whom  they  always  cxpofe  to 

r  of  the  font  oi  Zeruiah^  David's  fifter,  and  the  the  firft  fhock  of  the  enemy  \  t<y  the  end  that  the 

linger  brother  of  Joab.  He  was  one  of  David's  enemy  being  thus  fetigixed,  andtheir  ^ords  bIunt-\ 

berocs,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  fwifrnefs.  ed,  fhe  fpa^is  and  janiikries  may  fail  on  and  find 

the  battle  of  Gibeon,  he  purfued  Abner  with  an  eafy  eonqueft.    The  word  id  derived  from  the 

ir.u:h  obftinacy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  TmV\!Q\  fapbj  which  fignifies  ranA^  from  whence 

r>  in  iWf  defence,  thovgh  it  would  appear  with  they  have  formed  afpbapht  td  range  in  battle.*— 

(:ct2Bce«    II  Sam*  ii.  19 — 13.  The  afappes  are  (aid  to  oc  held  of  io  little  value* 

^S.VLT,  a  viiUge  in  Corswall,  near  Crimble  that  they  frequently  ferve  as  bridges  for  tlie  ca* 

^'je.  valry  to  pafs  over  in  bad  roads,  and  as  fafcines  t9 

1 1.)  ASAPH,  [bom,  Heb,  i.*  c*  gathering,]  tbc  6U  up  the  ditches  of  places  befieged  I  They  tn^ 


I 


"i^ASMHMHCV.  h./kimii  ijSnw.]''l>.llo-    SI^tSEiiittBiS  (iincl,clil,a.if    Oil  |  J 
0K(|  point^ollwn  ban  Ejnit ^*™*™7imr    w <l«n,  dry,  ikI  Inx^rrMt  to  'unB'W 


■  ■       T*di  lilinE  I"*  1m  l"Tft  flm  the  wind  nbd  doudi  o* 

Spoa'd  pRUCilMUki,  uidpiM'c:,  iiiinapli'J  «aie  MmcmMnl  of  aitrr 

lD<iocllII>i.il>|>Pll,w,tt«E~(liMlhI,  irtiicll  ou  Ird,  £>n.  ind  m 

^pbntrWc^lhTlknnthticarr.  f^.ljfi,  thieof  thele  hrlH  Handi  dlr 

V  Tic  tkhi  >)<ng°r  immlily^-Mm  cn^n  tuf.  uid  hu  •  ■Atntiai  irnb 
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iminio^  this  rtmar^Ue  coontry  a  little  longer,  is  af^ernrards  ^bfoibed  in  the  land.    T  am  almoft 

r  concluded,  witii  a  great  degree  of  probability  periiiaded,  that,  with  a  little  troablet  Alcenfion 

our  fide,  That  the  plain  on  which  we  flood  might  (hortly  be  made  fit  for  the  lefidence  of 

a  once  the  cpter  or  feat  (^  a  volcano,  by  the  men.   The  introda^on  of  fune  ^wl^x  Eur9pfmt)% 

n:muhtion  of  whole  cinders  and  pomice-ftones  and  of  a  few  other  plants  which  thrive  beft  in  a 

■  cjnic  hills  had  been  gradually  formed :  that  parched  foil,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by 

cuirents  of  lava  which  we  now  (aw  dhided  rats  or  gcats,  would  foon  hare  the  £ame  etfed  as 

-i  many  heaps,  had  perhaps  l>een  gradually  bu-  at  St  Helena.    The  moifture  attra^fted  from  the' 

1  in  fircfh  dndcn  and  afbes ;  and  the  waters  atmofphere  by  the  high  mountains  in  the  centre 

Bin;  down  from  the  interior  mountain  in  the  of  the  ifland,  would  then  no  longer  be  evaporated 

iT  ifafon  had  finontheneii  every  thing  in  their  by  the  violent  atfHon  of  the  fun,  but  collet  into 

%  ind  fined  up  by  degires  the  cavity  of  the  rivulets,  and  gradually  fupply  the  whole  ifland« 

5tr.   The  rocky  black  lava  was  the  refidence  A  foil  of  grafTes  would'  every  where  cover  the  fiir- 

Qsbrrlefs  men-of-war  birds  and  boobies,  which  face  of  the  ground,  and  annu.Jly  increale  the  flra« 

AC  thdr  eggs,  and  fuifered  us  to  come  dofe  to  turn  of  mould,  tiU  it  could  be  planted  with  more 

II.    About  S  in  the  evening,  it  being  then  ufeful  vegetables.   We  returned  gradually  to  Croft 

t  J^r!:,  a  fmaQ  veffel  came  into  the  bay,  and  Bay,  in  the  heat  of  noon,  over  the  plain ;  having 

lored  diredly  witlun  us.  Captain  Cook  having  a  fpace  of  more  than  5  miles  to  traverfe,  where 

ri  her  irpeatedly,  received  in  anfwer  that  fhe  the  fun  burnt  and  bliftered  our  faces  and  necks»' 

the  Lucrctia,  a  New-York  floop,  which  had  and  heated  the  foil  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  our  feet 

'  St  Sierra  Leon,  and  was  qow  come  to  catch  were  likewife  extremely  A'^re.    About  3  o'clock 

o,  ia  onier  to  fell  them  at  the  windward  we  arrived  at  the  waters  fide ;  and  after  bathing 

ds  of  the  Welt  Indies.   A  lieutenant  was  fent  in  a  fmall  cove  among  a  few  rocks,  we  made  the 

Mrd,  who  learned  fi-om  the  mafter,  that  he  fignal  for  a  boat,  and  were  taken  on  board.    The 

bkcrn  our  fhip  to  be  a  French  Indiaman,  and  next  forenoon  we  made  another  fmall  excurfioa* 

My  de6rou8  of  trading  with  Englifli  India-  in  company  with  Captain  Cook,  towards  the 

•)  in  which  he  was  difappointed  by  the  com-  Green  Mcuntrin  ;  but  we  were  all  of  us  fo  much 

^i  rrrihtions.    He  dined  with  our  officers  fatigued,  that  we  could  not  reach  it.    We  made 

lat  day,  but  on  the  31ft  at  da^-break  left  the  no  new  obfervatlons  in  the  courft  of  this  day,  the 

i.   On  the  30th  in  the  mommg,  we  landed  nature  of  the  ifland  being  drearj*  beyond  defcrip- 

fce ;  and,  croflRng  the  plain,  arrived  at  a  pro-  tion  in  its  outfkirts."— The  Eaft  India  fhips  often 

>Qi  Iiva-currcnt,  interfered  by  many  channels  touch  at  this  ifland,  as  it  has  a  fafe  harbour,  and 

!lx  to  eight  yards  deep,  which  bore  ftrong  take  in  quantities  of  turtle,  which  are  very  plenti- 

3  of  being  worn  by  vaft  torrents  of  water,  ful  in  it.    Long.  17.  ao.  W.  Lat.  7.  5.  S. 

•ccat  prcfent  perfe<aiy  dry,  the  fun  being  (4.)  *  AscE!tsiON  day.    The  day  on  whi^h 

I  northern  hemifphere.    In  thefc  gullies  tvc  the  aicenfion  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated^' 

1 4  fmall  quantity  of  foil  confining  of  a  black  commonly  called  Holy  Thurfday ;  the  Tburiday 

Ric  earth,  mixed  with  fome  whitilh  particles  but  one  before  Whitfuntidc. 

r  to  the  touch.    Here  we  faw  fome  fmall  (i.)  *  ASCENSIONAL  difference,  ia  the 

^s  of  purflane,  and  a  fpecies  of  grafs  (^pani-  difference  l>etween  the  right  and  oblique  aJTcenfioa 

'J  rinrnmj  which  found  fufficient  nutriment  of  the  fame  point  to  the  furfatce  of  the  fphere. 

c  I'.T  roil.    Having  atlaft,  with  great  fatigue,  Chambers. 

*•*.  orer  this  extenfivc  and  tremendous  cur-  (i.)  Ascensiohai,  dtfperbmcb  of  the  fan^ 

cf  hva,  whicl^  was  much  more  folid  than  the  converted  into  time,  is  juft  fo  much  as  he  riies  be- 

J  nt.irer  to  the  fca,  wc  came  to  the  foot  of  fore  or  after  fix  o'clock. 

jata  Mountain^  which  even  from  the  fhips  •  ASCENSIVE.  adj.  [from  afcenJ.}  In  a  ftate 

'  in  the  bay  we  had  plainly  diftinguifhed  to  of  afcent :  not  in  ufe. — The  cold  augments  when 

irfjrent  nature  from  all  the  relt  of  the  coun-  the  days  begin  to  encreafe,  though  the  fun  he 

l^hofc  parts  of  the  lava  which  furrounded  it  then  afcenjm^  and  returning  from  the  B*inter  tro- 

•  cr;cncd  \vith  a  prodigious  quantity  of  pur-  pick.  Bnywn^.i  Vulvar  Brrours, 

»  and  a  kind  of  new  fern  (hncbites  Adfcenfo-  ASCENSORIUM,  in  ancient  writings,  a  ftair, 

I  where  fcveral  flocks  of  wild  goats  were  feed-  or  ftep. 

The  great  mountain  is  divided  in  its  extre-  *  (i.)  ASCENT.  »./  [afienfas^  Lat.]   i.  Rife  ; 

«i  by  various  clefts,  into  feveral  bodies ;  but  the  aiil  of  rifing ;  the  a^  of  mounting. — 

'-«  Cf  ntre  they  all  run  together,  and  fonri  one  To  him  with  fwift  afcent  he  up  retum'd* 

I-  tpifs  of  great  height.    The  whole  appears  Into  his  bKfsfuI  bofom  realfum'd 

^T'tift  of  a  gritty  tophaceous  lime-ftone,  which'  In  glor}',  as  of  old.                                  MUton, 

RofT  been  attacked  by  the  volcano,  but  pro-  a.  The  way  by  which  one  afcends. — ^Hie  temple* 

!y  txifted  prior  to  its  eruption ;  its  fides  arc  and  the  fcveral  deijrees  a/cent ^  whereby  men  did 

:rcd\yith  a  kind  ofgraCs,  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  climb  up  to  the  lame,  as  if  it  had  been  ^fiaJm 

♦H  l/mnscus  has  named  ariflUa  AJfcenJion'is.  ccU^  be  all  poetical  and  fabulous.  Aifwt.— 

iiKovifc  obfcncd  feveral  flocks  of  goats*  feed-  It  was  a  rock 

0"  it ;  but  they  were  all  cxccfTivcly  (by,  and  Confpicuous  far;  winding  with  one ajcent 

«ith  fjrprifing  velocity  along  tremendous  pre-  Accdfible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high*  MUu 

vi\<.  u  here  it  was  impoflible  to  follow'  them,  3.  An  eminence,  or  high  place.— 

No  land  like  Italy  ereas  the  fight, 

^  By  fuch  a  vaft  tifient^  or  fwdls  to  fuch  a  bekht* 

precipice,  and  »                                  4rf"*- 
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m  fraployfd  as  preceptor  to  her  Majcfty  in  the    forming  a  fheath.     There  are  6  fpccics  of  tHs 
rKtk  and  Latin  languages.    He  died  in  1568,    animal,  viz. 
ot  rich,  but  much  regretted,  efpecially  by  the 


loecn,  who  (aid  Hie  had  rather  loft  L.  io,ooo. 
ic  wrote,  I.  Toxophilus.  The  fchole  or  parti- 
iKH  of  ihooting,  contayned  in  two  bookes,  writ- 
n  by  Roger  Afcham,  i544j  and  now  newly  per- 
Icd    P!<afaunt  for  all  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of 


X. 

ASCIDIA  ECHINATA, 

3. 

ASCIDIA  GELATINOSUM, 

3- 

ASCIDIA  IWTESTINALIS, 

4. 

AijCIDIA  PAPILLOSUM, 

5- 

AsciDiA  QUADRIDENTATA, 

6. 

AsciDiA  rustica; 

Only  one  of 
which,  viz. 
the  Ruftica» 
(See  Plate 
XIII  fig.  q.f 
is  found  in 


nghnd,  &c.  Lood.  M71.     Whilft  at  the  univer-  the  Britifh  feas.    Animals  of  this  genus  have  the 

lyhewasfondof  archery  by  way  of  excrcife  and  faculty  of  fquirting  out  the  water  they  take  in. 

Bufement;  for  which  he  was  cenfured;  and  on  The  cxpanfion  and  contradtion' of  other  bodies  oc- 

it account  he  fet  down  to  write  this  book,  which  cafion  their  alTuming  various  forms. 

» dedicated  to  Hen.  VIII.  who  fettled  a  penfion  *  ASCII.  «./.  //  boj  no  Jingular.  [from  «,  with-» 

L.10  per  annum  upon  the  author,    ft  is  rather  out,  and  «•»««,  a  fhadow.]    Thofc  people  who,  at 

limfical ;  but  it  is  admirably  well  written,  and  certain  times  of  the  year,  have  no-  (hadow  at 

J  of  learning.    1.  A  report  and  difcourfe,  of  noon ;  fuch  arc  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone». 

!  al&irs  and  date  of  Germany,  and  the  Empe-  becaufe  they  have  the  fun  twice  a-year  vertical  to 

•Charles  his  court,  3fcc.  4to.    A  valuable  curi«-  them.  DiR. 

f.  3.  The  ibhoolmafter.    Firfl  printed  in  1573,  ASCINDOE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the 

K  Mr  Upton  publifhed  an  edition  with  notes  people  of  Guinea  to  a  fhrub,  which  they  ufe  in- 

1711,    It  has  uncommon- merit,  and  is  alfo  ex-  medicine,  boiling  it  in  water,  and  giving  the  dc- 

'ffive  of  the  great  humanity  of  the  author,  who  codtion  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  the  like  complaints.^ 

5  for  making  the  paths  ot  knowledge  as  plea«»  Pctiver  has  named  it  ^t  prickly  Gmneajhrub^  with 

t  as  poflibto,  and  for  trying  every  gentle  me-  roondini  crenatcd  leaves,  and  filamentous  flow- 

4  of  enlaipng  the  mind  and  winning  the  heart,  ers.     The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  wide,  and 

Utin  epiftles ;  firft  pnbiifhed  by  Mr  Grant  in  about  an  inch  and  ahalf  long ;  they  ftand  on  a  Ihort 

r6 ;  and  fince  palfed  in  many  editions :- the  befl  fbot-flalks  ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  there 

hat  of  Oxford  in  1703.    It  is  much  admired  ftand  cluiters  of  ftamineous  flowers.    Thcthomi* 

account  of  the  ftyle,  and  efteemed  almoft  the  on  the  lar^e  branches  are  very  ftrong. 

'  daffical  work  of  that  kind  written  by  an  Eng-  (i.)  ASCITJE,  [from  «#»«(,  a  bag>  or  bottle,]  i» 

man.    5.  Apologia  contra  miffam.  1577,  8vo.  antiquity,  a  fedt  of  Montanifts,  who  appeared  ia 

U^CHARIANS,  or  >•  the  followers  of  Afcha-  the  ad  century ;  fo  named,  becaufe  they  introdu- 

iSCHARIOUNSy   5  rius,   a  fed  (tf  Maho*-  ced  a  kind  of  Bacchanals  into  their  aitembliesy 

U^^^.  who  danced  roimd  a  bag  or  ikin  blowed  up ;  fay- 

VSCHARIUS,  a  celebrated  Mahometan  Dodor.  mjf,  they  were  thofe  new  bottles  filled  with  newr 

kSCiILRLEBEN,  a  town  of  Anhalt,  feated  on  wine  whereof  our  Saviour  makes  mention^  Matth* 

mcr  £ine,  and  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ix.  i7.-^They  are  Ibmetimes  alfo  called  AscoD^ 

ient  AscANiA.  rogit^. 

ISCIUA,  in  ichthyology,  the  grayling.  (a.)  Ascit;e,  a  tribe  of  Arabs.  See  Arabia,  f  5. 
iSCillBOBUCH,  a  bird  in  Madagafcar,  which  (i.)  *  ASCITES.  »./.  [from  «»«^,  a  bladder.J 
been  fuppofed  to  void  Ambergris.  See  Aw-  A  particular  fpecies  of  dropiy ;  a  fwelling  of  the 
ic«is,  0  r.  lower  belly  and  depending  parts,  from  an  extra- 
ISC  HILLIUS,  king  of  the  Dadans,  one  of  vafation  and  coUcdHon  of  water  broke  out  of  its 
t  mi.narchs,  who  is  feid  to  have  afiifted  king  proper  veflcls.  This  cafe,  when  certain  and  inve- 
hxt  in  his  wars.  ferate,  is  univcrlklly  allowed  to  admit  ©f  no  cure 
I.'  ASCI  A,  in  antiquity,  an  inftrument  fup»  but  by  means  of  the  manual  operation  of  tap-' 
fti  of  the  ax  kind,  ufeil  in  the  fabric  of  the  Ro*  ping.  ^incj. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  dropfy^ 
n  tombs,  and  frequently  repreftn ted  on  them,  the  anafarca,  called  alfo  Icucophlegmacy,  whe» 
tftrmidafub  nfcla  dcdicarty  is  frcquenlly  found  the  cxtravafated  matter  fwims  in  the  cells  of  the 
tibcd  on  ancient  tomb  ftoncs.  Wc  alio  meet  membrana  adipofa  ;  and  the  afcitesy  when  the 
^  n-fum  n/rsa  ne  polnt^y  among  the  antique  water  poflelTes  the  cavity  of  the  abdonien.  Sharp's 
^  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Surgery, 

1.)  AschA,    in   furgeiy,    a  kind  of  bandagej  (1.)  Ascites.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

iKvrhat    oblique,    or    crooked ;    whofe    form  *    \SCITICAL. )  adj.  [from  a/citej.]    Belong- 

i  ufe  are  dcfcribed  by  Sculteiw,  in  his  Armarru  *  ASCITICK.    )  *"&  'o  ^"  afcites ;  dropfical  ; 

'"• '.  hydropical. — When  it  is  part  of  another  tumoin'^ 

^SCIBURGIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  fuppo*  it  is  hydropical,  either  ana&rcous  or afciticaL  fVlft' 

to  he  one  of  the  ?o  citadtls  built  on  the  Rhine ;  man^i  Surgery. 

mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  adds,  fome  ima^  *  ASCITITIOUS. /i/^*.  [afcititius^  Lat.]    Sup^' 

leit  wa^  built  by  Ulyfles.     Here  was  a  Roman  plcmental ;  additional ;  not  inherent ;  not  origi- 

"P  and  a  gamfon.    To  its  fituntion  on  the  nal.-!-Homer  has  been  reckoned  an  <i/t//i//tfw  name, 

■  banks  of  the  Rhine  anfwers  a  fmall  hamlet,  from  fome  accident  of  his  life.  P(fe. 

^^olletl  AsBUHc?.  ASCLEPIA,  .1  ftrftival  of  ^fcufapius  the  god  of 

ASCIDIA,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  phyfic,  obfcrved  particularly  at  Epidaurus,  where 

2ct  of  vermes  mollufca.    The  body  is  cylindri-  it  was  attended  with  a  conteft  between  the  poett 

'»  and  fixed  to  a  fhcll,  rock,  &c.    It  has  two  and  muficians,  whence  it  was  likewife  called  u^^t 

^\UKi  I  one  on  tiie  fumniity  the  other  loweri  Ayvf,  thejacj^d  contention. 

ASCLEF* 
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lyipJ  at  the  AscoLiA,  wherein  the  young  pea- 
ib  krpt  themfelres  always  011  one  foot,  whilft 
'  i)*h.  r  was  fufpendcd  in  the  air,  and  by  their 
qivnt  falls,  gave  diverfion  to  the  fpcdators.  He 
It  bcU  the  fport  Ibngelt)  and  made  the  largelt 
ps,  wa<?  the  conqueror. 

aSCOMAx^TNI,  pirates  who  uftd  bridges  01* 
als  m,i(]e  of  leather. 

LSCOME,  ?  village  ot  Weftmoxland. 
ASCOXIU^S  ^tDiANUs,  an  ancient  gramma- 
not  P^dua,  and  according  to  Scrvius,  an  ac- 
sintance  of  Virgil**;.     He  wrote  commentaries 
Cicero's  Oritions,  fragments  of  which  are  pu- 
hcd  in  feveral  editions  of  Cicero's  wor^s. 
ISCO  r,  the  name  of  6  En^lifh  villages,  viz.  i. 
Bucks  near  WinRow ;  2.  in  Middlcfex,  between 
flip,  and  Pinner-Green :  3.  and  4.  in  Oxford- 
Y, nar Shirehamptom  Thame  :  5.  in  Warwiok- 
t,  8.  of  Ladbrook  ;  and,  6.  in  the  (kmc,  near 
jichfoid. 
iscoT-HEATH,armall  town  4  miles  fromWind- 

SCOaOIf,  William,  L.  L.  D.  was  appointed' 
op  of  Salifbury  in  1438,  and  foon  alter  con- 
w  to  king  Henry  Vl.  About  12  years  aftcr- 
ds  htr  was  murdered  by  the  famous  rebel  Jack 
1 2nd  his  followers,  who  after  plundering  his 
vajrc,  fell  upon  him  the  next  day,  while  he  was* 
iiting  at  the  altar,  in  Edington,  Lincolnlhire, 
dru^'v.'iiig  him  to  a  neighbouring  hill»  daihed 
H^  brains,  oil  the  19th  June,  1450. 
5CK  \,  a  village  of  ancient  Greece  near  mount 
icon,  the  birth  place  of  the  poet  Hefiod. 
ASCRIBABLE.  aJj.  (from  afinl;e»]  That 
di  n»ay  be  afcril>ed. — The  greater  part  have 
jfcr;7;ird  to  rcjeCl  it,  upon  a  miftaken  perfua- 
.that  thofe  phonnomcna  are  the  effect  of  na- 
\  il)honence  of  a  vacuum,  wliich  leem  to  be 
e  ntly  afcribabU  to  the  weight  and  fpring  of 

To  ASCRrBE.t'.fl.  [afcrlhoy  Lat.]  i.Toattri- 
.♦lo  ai  a  caufc. — The  caufe  of  his  baniihment 
aknown,  becaUfe  he  was  unwilling  to  provoke 
emperor,  by  afcrlbin^  it  to  any  other  reafou 
I  \\hat  was  pretended.  Dryddn. — To  this  wc 
']Mt\y  afcribeXhtiit  jcaloufies,  and  cncroacb- 
its,  which  render  mankind  unealy  to  one  ar.o- 
■»  R\r^rj.  2.  To  attribute  as  a  quality  to  per- 
il or  accident  to  fubftance. — Theft  perfedions 
t  he  iDine  where,  and  therefore  may  much  better 
h'niUJ  to  Cod,  in  whom  we  fuppofed  all  other 
tdioiis  to  meet,  than  to  any  thing  elfe.  77/- 

SCRIPT!,  or  Adscripti,  in  anticjuity,  thoft 
)  entered  their  namea  in  the  colonie^,  and  be- 
lt '.OLONI. 

'  ASCRIPTION.  I?./.  [a/cnptioyUt.]  The  aft 
ifcribing.  Di3. 

I.)  ASCRJPTITII,  or  Adscriptitii,  in  an- 
»t  barbarous  cuftoms,  were  a  kind  of  villains, 
0  coming  fi-om-  abroad,  fettled  in  the  hinds  of 
ic  new  Lord,  whofe  fubje6:s  or  fervants  they 
nmtnced  ;  being  fa  annexed  to  the  kinds,  that 
y  might  be  transferred  and  fold  with  them*. 
:ripiitii  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
:ii^  or  foreigners  newly  admitted  to  tic  trccdgm 
a  city  or  country, 

icL. a.  fa^t il 


I    )  A    S    E 

(a.)  As  cm  PT  ITU  was  ufed  in  the  military  la«r# 
for  the  recruits  to  fupply  the  legions,  called  a\{& 

A.CC  E  S  S I 

♦  ASCRIPTITIOUS.  ail/,  lafcriputiuj^  Lat. J 
That  which  is  afcril)ed.  DuL 

AvSCRIPTIVI,  the  fame  with  AscripTitii. 

ASCRIVIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Sinus  Rhizicus,  now  called- 
Cattaro,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Qatta- 
ro,  in  Venetian  Dalmatia.  Loirg.  29'.  20.  £.  Lat^ 
45.  29.N. 

(1.)  ASCULUM  Apuluw,  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy, a  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned  in  the  war 
with  •P)'rrhu«,  by  Florus  and  Plutarch  ;•  now  caU 
led  AsCOLi.     See  No  a. 

(2.)  AscuLUM  piCEN.uM,  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy, the  capital  of  the  Piceni,  mentioned  by  Cae*' 
far,  Florus,  «Scc.  and  now  called  Ascoli.  Sec 
No  I.     . 

ASCUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  woixl  ufed  by  De 
I^et,  for  th<f  pouch  or  bag  which  n.ature  has  gi- 
ven tlie  opoflum,  f;ir  receiving  Its  voung  ones  in- 
time  of  danger.  This  ajcus  is  a  itinny  bag,  fe-* 
parate  firom  the  reft  of  the  body,  but  adhering  by 
a  membrane  to  thf  bottom  of  the  belly. 

ASCYRl/M,  pi-tkr's  wort:  A  genus  of  tjic^ 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia^ 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  10th  order,  Rotaceae.  The  calyX- 
conlifts  of  4  leaves ;  Uie  corolla  has  4  petais ;  the 
filaments  are  numerous,  and  divided  into  4  bun-^ 
dies.     There  are  3  fpecies  ;  viz. 

1.  ASCYKUM  CRUX  ANDREW,  ">all     DfltivtS     oS 

2.  ASCYRUM  HVPtRICOlDtS,  /the    Weft     In- 

3.  AscYRUM  viLLosuM,         3 ^'^s  or  Ameri-*" 

ca,  but  poiTellHig  no  property  hitherto  difcovercd*- 
ASDlf  AS,  a  rivei*  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
AS  D  RUB  A  L,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthagini* 

an  generals.     See  Carthage. 
ASED-ABAD.     Sec  Asad-Aiad. 
ASKER,  or     >a  ftrohg  fort  of  the  Soubah  of 
ASEERGUR,  >  Candtilli,  in  Dcccan,  20  milca 

N.  E.  of  Buihainpour.    Long.  ;6.  o.  £.  Lat.  21^ 

ASeIvAI,  7  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  ta 
ASKKI,  J  the  favourite  fultauefles  who  have 
brought  forth  fons.  Thefc  are  greatly  diftinguilh- 
cd  abtive'otl^ers,  in  their  apartments^  attendant*^ 
penlions,  and  honours.  They  have  fomctime» 
fhared  the  government.-  The  fuk^na  who  firlt 
preferits  the  emperor  with  a  male  child,  is  reck- 
oi\ed  the  chief  lavourite,.  is  called  ^uyuJk  afekiy  and 
ranks  as  a  legitimate  wife:  though,  from  the  time 
of  Bajazet  I.  the  faltans  arc  forbid  to  marry  by  a 
•  public  law,  which  Solyman  IL  broke  through  fof 
th€  fake  of  Roxalana. 

ASELELAPPM.iKK.  SeeAsGERMiN'NSLAND.r 
(i.)  ASELLI,  in  aftronomy,  two  ftxcd  ftais  of 
the  4ih  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Cancer. 

(2.)  AsELLi,  in  entomology>  is  ufed  for  mille^ 
pedes. 

ASELLUS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  oniicus. 
See  Oniscus. 

ASEMUS,  [from  «  negative,  and  ^,M«t  a  fign,] 
is  an  epithet  applied  to  events  that  fall  out  contra- 
ry to-  all  appearance,  and  without  any  manifeft 
caufc. 

G  g  g  g  ASENATII 
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ASHEPOO,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina,  which  rifes 
in  Northampton-    in  Charlcftown  diftridt,  and  running  S.  by  E.  en- 
ters St  Helena  Sound  by  two  channels,  on  the  W. 
fide  of  Fenwick's  Illand.    It  is  nangable  by  boats 
for  lo  or  II  miles. 

(i.)  ASHER,  hwK,  Hcb. /*.  ^.  bldTednefs  ;]  one 
of  Jacob's  fons  by  Zilpah,  and  the  progenitor  of 
the  tribe  fo  called.    See  N«  a. 

(i.)  AsHF.R,  a  numerous  tnbc  of  the  IfraeliteSt 
w  ho  pofleflcd  a  fertile  region  in  the  N.  W.  of  Ca- 
nsan  ;  but  whofe  courage  was  not  proportionate 
Zoucfc.  It  afterwards  fell  iqto  the  hands  of  to  their  mimbcrs,  as  tlicy  fuffered  the  Canaanitcs 
tnid  rV'.  wlwi  j^anted  it  to  Sir  Edward  Ha-  ^vhom  they  were  comnwnded  to  extirpate,  to  r^- 
Pf  with  the  title  of  a  baron,  and  licence  to  tain  many  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  tame- 
ly fubmitted  to  the  opprcfTions  of  the  Canaanilifli 
tyrant,  Jabin.  They,  however,  affifted  Gideon, 
in  his  pt^rfuit  of  the  Midianitcs;  40,000  of  them* 
expeit  warriors,  attended  David  at  his  coronation, 
And  many  of  them  ioined  Hezekiah,  in  his  reform. 
(v)  As  HER,  a  village  near  Pevenfcy,  Suflex. 
ASHERST,  a  village  near  Turnbridgc. 
ASHERTON,  a  village  in  Wiltihire. 
(i.)  *  ASHES.  «.yl  wants  the  Jittguhr.  [afca^ 
'"sv  MAGNA,  and  PARVA,  two  villjges  of  Sax. /^i"?,  Dutch.]  x.  The  remains  of  any  thing 
tncrlhire,  about  5  miles  N.  and  N.  E.  of  burnt. — Some  relicks  would  be  left  of  it,  as  when 
Ttvorth.  q/hes  remain  of  burned  bodies,  p'lgby  on  Bod'us,-'^ 

IHBY-MEFRS,  a  vilhgc  lu  Northamptonlhirc,  I'his  late  diflcnlion,  grownbctwixt  the  peers, 

tn  Ovcrfton  and  Welling(bonnigh.  -Burns  under  feigned  n/hfs  of  forged  love, 

And  will  at  lalt  break  out  into  a  ilame. 

Shahrjp.  Hmry  VL 
•^AJles  contain  a  very  fertile  fait,  and  are  the  bcft 
JH-cHURCH,  2  Tillage,  %  miles  from  Tcwkef-  manure  for  cold  lands,  if  kept  dry,  that  the  rain 
'.  doth  not  woih  away  their  fait.    Mortimer* j  fiuf' 

AsH-coLOUREO.  adj*  [from  ajh  and  colour.l  baniiry^  1.  The  remains  of  the  body  ;  often  ufed 
'««>il  between  brown  and  grey,  like  the  bark  in  poetry  for  the  carcafe,  from  the  ancient  prac- 
8:ihcn  branch. — Clay,  njh- coloured^  was  part    ticc  of  buming  the  dead.- — 


ASH 

isN^Y-rHiLDs,  a  village  in  Lincolnlhire. 
As'isr-eoLP,  a  fmall  town 
nr,  1  miles  N.  W.of  Nafcby. 
Ajhbt-de-la-Zouch,  a  town  in  Leicefter- 
rf,  fo  called  from  the  Zouches,  its  ancient 
nls  1 J  miles  8.  of  Derby,  15  from  Leicefter, 
\  115  from  London.  It  has  7  fairs,  viz.  on 
fifr  Tucf.  Whitfun.  Tuef.  %\  Aug.  %  Sept.  St 
a-^n'sand  St  Jude's.days,  and  a8  O^.  and  is 
ckd  with  excellent  horfes.  It  had  a  caftle 
Qch  was  long  in  the  poflcfiion  of  the  family  do 


kf  a  caftle  of  the  manor  houfe,  to  which  he 
isrd  a  very  high  tower.  It  was  denaolilhed 
i4^  t  but  a  great  pait  of  the  tower  is  ft  ill 
#R{r.  It  now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Hunting- 
.  Long.  o.  5a..W.  Lat.  51.  4.  N. 
jHSY-foLviLLE,  R  village  in  I^ceftcrihirc, 
?ftn  Billd£dea  and  Melton  Mowbray. 
wBY-FiiiERS,  a  fmall  town  near  Dorcheftcc. 
••<s". LEDGERS,  a  village  near  Davcntry.' 


IHBY-fARVA.      See  ASHBY   MAGNA. 

iK-CHAPELiiY,  a  village  4  miles  N.  W.  of 


ll.AtMni  which  lay  above  the  ft  rata  of  ft  one. 

•r.Ti/  on  Fofjih, 

4M-C0MB,  a  village  in  Devonfliire,  near  Ejt- 


\T. 


SHCROFT,  a  village,  near  Hartland,  Devon- 

» 

SHDOD,  m*  AzoTi»s.    See  A70TUS. 
SHIJON,  2  villages  in  Ellex ;  viz.  i.  on  the 
!»'^  of  Cimhrivlgclhire,  t^  miles  N.  E.  of  Saf- 
'^\  •'Men ;  and  2.  on  the  borders  of  Suftblk. 
5m)0WN,  J.  a  fmall  town  in  Berkftiire, 

K  lifiey :  a.  a  pWcc  in  Eft  ex,  anciently  called 
A\nvM,  or  the  hill  of  afTcs,  famous  for  the 
«  of  EJinund  Ironfide  by  Canute  the  Dane. 
SHE,  a  village  in  Sutfolk  near  Wickham. 
iHE-BiooD,  or  >  a  fmall  town  in  Suffolk,  near 
^  HE- DOCKING,  3  Bradley  and  Need  ham. 
-'^JIELDON,  a  village  in  Eliex,  near  Dengy. 
'•^IIELE,  a  fmall  town  in  Norfolk  between 
»»"n  and  Swaffham. 
^HKLWORTH,  two  villages  in  Glouoifterfti. 

>•  |K.ir  Berkeley ;  and  a.  near  LafTin^^ton. 

ASilEN.  adj,  [from  aJh.]  Made  of  alh  wood« 
At  once  he  (aid,  and  threw 


Poor  key-cold  ^gure  of  a  holy  king! 

Pale  aj9>fj  of  the  houfe  of  Lancifter ! 

Thou  bloodlefs  remnant  of  that  royal  blood ! 

Shakc/pi:art% 
To  great  Laertes  I  bequeath 

A  talk  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  death  ; 

Left,  when  the  fates  his  royal  aj/^ej  claim. 

The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  fpotlefs  name. 

Pope'. 

(2.)  Ashes,  among  the  ancient  Pef(ians,  were 
ufed  as  an  inftrument  of  punifhment  for  fomc 
great  criminals.  The  criminal  was  thrown  head- 
long from  a  tower  50  cubits  high,  which  was  ftUed 
with  aflies  to  a  particular  height,  (2  Mac.  xiii.  5,  6.) 
The  motion  v.hich  the  criminal  ufed  to  difengagc 
himklf  from  this  place,  plunged  him  ftill  deeper 
into  itj  and  this  agitation  was  farther  increafed  by 
a  wheel  which  ftirred  the  alhes  continually  about 
him  till  at  laft  he  was  ftiiled. 

(v)  Ashes,  in  chemiftry,  the  earthy  particles 
.of  combuftible  fubftanccs  after  they  have  beea 
buiT.t.  If  the  ailies  are  product*!  from  vegetable 
bodies,  they  contain  a  confidevrtble  quantity  of 
fiXeJ  fait,  bijnded  with  the  teirene  particles :  and 


yAn  fpear;  which  quivered  as  it  fiew.  j;iryd,    from  tliefe  aihcs  the  fixed  alkaline  falts  called  pot^ 


^MIENBROKE,  a  village  near  Litchfield,  in 

^^HEXDKN ;  )  two  villages ;  viz,  i.  in  Trucks, 
^riENDON  ;  5  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Ayl;.(bury ; 
^  »•  J  ?^r  Dorchefter. 
JMIEN'HURST,  a  fmaU  town  in  Staffordftiirc, 


it.9;,  pcarl-q/hj  &c.  are  extra<^led.  See  PoTASf', 
&c.  The  afhes  of  all  vegetables  are  vitrifiable, 
and  found  to  contain  iron. — They  are  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  cold  and  wet  grounds.  Sec 
HusDAsnRV,  Ind^x. 

(4.)  Ashes  were  anciently  ufed  in  feveral  reli- 
gious ceremonies.     St  Jerome  relates,  that  lh*i 

C  g  g  g  a  J' 'V^ 


f,     jil,,.hiMlilWi".iMrSm.' ■  marBrtJoL""'   *  "^^  " 

ji  HQATS,'iTl11ip.iii''irC^^in,RiiUnid.  AihH"<=>  >'■"'•  lo™'  '^'~'^'' 

pf       r^iiVoiii^lmWuirt^Uitiihci  /AMlLlNOTait'eiBDBiirilig 

C  w'Miiiu)iiiii1nidiKcdWv,lbellinKC,  U  ClHriE*iin'illW>.  ira4  ■Ahhs^^^ 

)™  up  llitmiliirr|UiD.    .■                  .  ■bmDti,  tiiniigiiin^_!LB.ti*' 

«h«rrfBftiirKa[l*nlnIiiTaiXlhSV«r  |j«. 'h  U~™Wi  (ijlioiBtefarf 

ASHILL,  I  Tillw  i"  9i»idillkite,  i  mOn  A31WANSWOKTH,  ittidlr" 

—  "'"— WfillhullTi  vid  jt,W«L  ifter  S  HliU,  '    ASH  MOLE,' liHut  A  «nt  Ah^T' 

I,  an  aj  irf  to  lamrnhm,  (.  kSb>  iJif,  foindtr  uf  tbe  AJhniJ™  g?" 


A  mK<;TON,  1  >illic< 'n  Suflbi, 'D  inlln  Cbuln  I.' He  nuricd  UrMun|n>1'     ' 

f  on  Hnrhdm.  HhiA  hiajC^mnA  Julj,  ia>d  IrUM  tf  I^ftdon  ;  wliit  M»  fl*!f  ' 

A.HiNiiiLL..    Kl-c  AtHi.  ducMfd  by  ivan  of  the  kartrf^*"., 

AsyKEN.^:'^  tbc  clldl  Tan  vf  Gnmcr,  Md  t|r  Aflunli  ■—  3  ditnt  '•'^1?. 

A'llKHJK.  J  rarilli  of  Scnilai.],  Jtnm'tdra  th;  Hme  ;  vik  ihdIIut  ma  » ih^^* 

m  nlwcJltint^lahiuidSiltirifa  till  ihlfBir  in  Dininfauum  ulhur.    ■*>«' ?'^f[ol 

E    MrHjliii|lciii.lIvifmhji(l3'iiqMn  lo  Bir  L  tSfcamn  nf  iKTSortJrfMt^^J 

wft*trUuiiil  tiinniTi,.'   iVtem  or  "n.^fcing  KA'l^jrriilfiiim'JJ^ 

^     Ehutlhl,lililfl»M;isiicEihKliHllllrirt(Tl,  i;ro,ni.ca  lis  drfjn,  aiJ  ipi'^'^'ll 
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hidy  of  antiquity  and  records.    He  was  at  great  ASIIOVER,  a  village  in  Derbyfhirc,  near  Mil; 

piins  to  trace  thr  Roman  road,  which  in  Anto*  town  and  the  Amber,  which  has  fairs,  15  April, 

II inu-j's* Itinerary  is  called  Bennevanna,   from  and  15  Odober. 

Weed  on  to  Litchfield,  of  which,  he  gave   Mr  A  SHOW,  a  tillage  in  Warwuckfhire  near  Stonc- 

iiPsilalf  an  account  in  a  letter.     In  1658,  he  be-  ly. 

fill  ta  colled  materials  for  his  hiflory  i>f  the  order  ASHPENAZ,  the  governor  of  Nebuchadncz- 

of  the  garner,  which  he  lived  to  finiih.     In  Sep-  zar*s  eunuchs.     See  Dan.  i.  \, 

tcmbtr  tollo^ingj  he  made  a  joi'rncy  to  Ox<^ord,  ASHPOL,  a  xnlhj:*^  near  March  -fter. 

Mhcrc  he  fct  about  giving  a  full  a'u'  particular  def-  ASUPRINCITON,  a  fmall  towii  5r.  J  ^t-vonfliiA, 

rnoiioii  of  the  coins  prcfentcd  to  the  public  hb-  N.  of  the  Hareborn,  where  it  joins  1'  c  D  irt. 

hr)'  by  Archbi(hop  Laud.     Upon  the  icfiorafiou,  AbH  priors,  a  village  near  Wivcircijmb. 

MrAlhmolewas  introduced  to  king  Cb.arlcs  li.  Ash  regis,  or  king's  ash,  a  village  in  De- 

who  bellowed  on  him  the  place  of  Wiiidibr  he-  yonfliire  near  Tauton. 

raki.    Soon  after,  he  appointed  hi:n  to  ^'ivc  a  dc(-  ASilRIDGE,  a  fmall  town  of  Hertfo:dfhirc,  3 

rription  of  his  medals,  which  vert   acxoidin  ^ly  jjiiiles  from  Btrkbampftead 

Jemcred  into  his  poflefllon,  aiui  {vnj,'  IIcp..  \  lU's  ASIITaROTH,  Asmtoreth,  [mvitt'K,  Heb.  L 
:lofvt  was  affiiHied  for  his  iifc.  Mr  Aihmole  was  /►.  flock:*,  ov  riche*','  or  Astarte,  the  chief  god- 
iftenvards  admitted  a  fellow  of  ti.e  royal  Ibcicty;  dtf^  of  the  Siil)nians  and  Phoenicians^,  called  alfo 
md  the  king  appointed  him  fecretary  of  Surin.\m,  tht-  '^I'cen  of  Heaven,  and  rtckonrd  the  fame  with 
n t'.c  Weft  Indies.  On  the  19th  July  I'.'jc;,  the  the  Juno  of  the  Oieeks  and  Romans.  Cicero, 
miverfity  of  Oxford,  inconfuieration  ()»  ihc  fiiitny  however,  call?  her  the  Vtnus  of  Syria,  wherein. 
lYuurs  they  had  received  from  Mr  AJh-noIc,  ere-  he  is  certainly  juflified  by  her  mode  of  worfliip  ; 
ted  him  M.  1).  by  diploma,  which  was  prdlnttd  which,  like  that  of  the  Giecian  Venus,  abound- 
a  him  by  Dr  Yat<.s;,  pnnci;\^l  of  Bra/.eii-Nofe  .cd  in  all  manner  of  debauchery.  The  Ifraelitet 
uilc^e.  On  the  8ih  of  May  1671,  he  prcfentci\,  in  all  their' relapfcs  to  idolatry  fhowed  a  great 
ii  **  Inftitution,  l.ivvs,  a'.ul  ceremonies  of  the  or-  fondnvf>  for  her  worfliip.  Solomon  himfelf  in  his 
cr  of  the  garter,"  "  .'ie  king  ;  who  as  a  mark  dotage  facrificcd  to  her.  It  muft  indeed  he  own- 
fhisappn)hari(jii,  ;,ianted  him  400 1.  out  of  the  ed,  it  was  at  leart  more  fui turu I  thd^n  the  cruel 
u'^om  of  paper.  On  ^hc  26th  of  January  1679',  and  Murderous  worfliip  of  Moloch.  But  it  is  a- 
fire  br.ke  .nit  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  the  ftonifhin.:  that  any /\av//<  fowrcicn  fhould*have 
cxt  chamber  to  Mr  Alhmnjc  's,  by  which  he  loft  had  tlie  iini>iK!ence  to  patroni/e  it  ;  which,  how- 
noble  library,  with  a  collection  of  9000  coins,  e\er,  was  openly  done  by  Ahab's  c.baflr  queen, 
-ciciit  and  modem,  and  a  v.ift  repofitory  of  feals,  Jezebel,  who  appointed  400  priefts  for  her  fer\nce. 
har.crs,  and  other  antiquities  and  curiofitics ;  She  wa^  reprefcjited  iji  various  habits,  encircled 
ut  his  manufcripts  and  his  moft  valuable  gold  me-  with  rays,  &c.  *IIer  woriliip  appears  to  have  been 
lU  were  luciwily  at  his  houfe  at  Lambeth.  In  very  ancient,  as  we  find  a  pl.icc  named  after  her 
?U;,  the  univcTfity  of  Oxford  Saving  finilhed  a  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  APntaroth  was  alfo 
ia^':i:5cent  rcpofjtory  near  the  the;.itre,  Mr  Afli-  worfliipped  by  the  PhililVmes,  in  whofe  mytho- 
•oic  lent  thither  his  colltiftion  of  rarities  ;  which  logy  (he  was  ranked  as  the  lillcr  of  Dagon.  Sec 
r.tfct  ion  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  his  next  article. 

ij'Uilrripts  and  library  at  his  death,  which  hap-  AsMTAkoxii-KARNAiM,  an  arcient  city  of  the 

wHv;]  at  Lambeth,  May  18,  1691,  in  the  76th  Canaanic;^,    famous  for  Chedoriaomcr's  vi^ory 

:ir  of  his  age.     Bcjides  the  works  above  men-  over  the  Renhaims,  (Gt^R.  xiv.  5.''  as  well  as  for 

'    i.  Mr  Aihmole  left  fcveral  which  were  pub-  being  the  rcfuU  nee  of  Og  king  of  Hafhan.  (Deut. 

'  .w  liricc  his  death,  and  fome  which  remain  ftill  i.  4.)   It  was  htiiated  6  miles  from  Edrei,  E.  of 

I  m  .rn'cript.       *  Jordan  ;  and  fe'l  lo  the  lot  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 

ASilMOLEAN  Mus.TA^M.    §ee  laft  article.  i.r.nU!. 

ASH  MORE,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  two  miles  "  ASllTF.D,  a  village  in  Surry,  near  Epfom. 

orn  Milton  A hfca*.                          ,    ^  (i.)ASin  ON,  CharU-^,  a  great  antiquarian  and 

AjhMoRE  BROOKE,  a  fmall  town  in  Stafford-  one  of  the  moft  learned  critios  of  hi?  a^e,  was  c- 

'.ire.  neai  Litchfield.       *  KCted  Mafter  of  Jefus  College,  CambrlV.gc,  July 

A  ^MC)LT,  a  village*  in  Somerfctdiirc  between  5'th  1 701, and  irftalled  prebt  r,d  of  Kly,  on  the  14th. 

IH.  ^cwater  and  Stokegomer.      *"  His  fliili  in  CvclefuftLccd  :iMtiquitic>  was  equalled 

•.ASHORL./?i/r.  [from  n  und/horcJ]  i.  On  ftiore;  by  few  ap4  excelled  by  none ;  as  his  remarks  on 

n  *.'\e  land. — The  poor  Englilhman  riding  in  the  the  fathere,  and  correcl'ons  of  the  miftakes  of 

w  !.  h^tving  all  that  he  brought  thither  ajhorey  tranflat 01  s  evidence 

r-     d  have  been  undone.  Ruleigh.     ji.  To  the  *    (2.)  Ashton,  Dr  Thomas,  a  native  of  Eton, 

lure;  to  the  land. —                     "  ftudied  at  Cambiidge,  in*  17:;,  was  fucccffively 

We  may  as  bootlefs  fpend  our  vain  command,  rector   of  Aldingham,   Staniimftcr,  and   St  Bo- 

A.  lend  our  precepts  to  the  leviathan                 .  talph,  Bifliopfgate.     In   i7c9l.ctook  his  degree 

Ttj  come  afnore.                        Shakefp.  Kn,  V.  of  D.D.  mairied  Mih  Amy  and,  in  1760,  and  in 

May  thy  billows  rowl  r/^.-ore  May  1761  v%as  elciHed  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 

TIjc  bcrvl  and  the  golden  ore.   MiIto7i*s  Comtu,  which  he  refigncd  in   1764.     He  died  in  1775, 

Mijor  d  in  a  Chian  crei^k,  a/hore  1  went,  ajred  59.     His  difcourfe.s  were  admirable  and  his 

And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  fpent.  delivery  excellent.    He  publiiJicd,  i.  A  volume  of 

A.iJiions  Oi'lL  Sermons;  2.  a  Diflcrtalion   on  1 1.  Peter,  i.    9, — 

ASIIORNE,  a  village  in  Warvvickjbue,  nt  ir  3.  A  letter  to  the  Revd.  ?1r  Jonts.    4^-5  Two 

UtL-no\i  a.         *                                           '  Letters  to  Dr  Moitll,  on  electing  alien^  into  pla- 
ces 
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<ee8  in 'Eton  College ;  and  6  An  Extrad  from  the  ceming  Socinus^  and  the  Socinian  Herefy.   j.i 

%ale  of  the  obligation  of  elcftors,  &c.  DifTertation  on  the  Church  of  Rome.    Ox.  t-^.. 

(3.)  AsHTON,  the  natnc  of  16  Englifh  villages ;  And  an  anfwer to  Plato  Redivivus ;  be6d<  1  tn-J. 

^z.  I,  «  and  3.  in  Cheihire,  near  Frodftiam,  Kel-  lations. 

Tal  and  Namptwich :  4.  in  Devonffiire,  near  Chum-  (2.)  As  h  well,  the  name  of  3  vfllagfs ;  vu. : 

'eigh  ;  5.  fix  miles  from  Exeter:  6.  in  Hereford-  in  Hertfordfhirc,  near  Caldicot  on  the  Rhrt : :. 

'(hire,  near  Orlton:  7.  at  the  confluence  of  the  in  Northamptonfhire,    .:  miles  from  Bracwer; 

Condcr  and  Lune  ;  8-  in  Makersfield,  near  W.  and  3.  in  Rutlandfhirt,  on  the  W. 

D^rby ;  and  9.  near  Warrington,  all  .3  in  Lanca-  Ashwfll-thorf,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  rk- 

'Au'e :  10.  in  Northamptonfhire,  neap  Grafton  ;  W5  mondham. 

II.  in  Oundcl;  la.  near  Peterborough:  13.  in  ASIIWICK,    a  fmall  town  in  SomeTfet:r>. 

'"Shropfhire,  near  Wem :  14.  in  Somerfetfliire,  a  near  Kilnierfden. 

•miles  from  Glaftonbury  :  15.  east,  and  16  west  AsHWOOD,  a  village  in  Staffordfliire. 

tin  Wlltfhire,nearN.  Bradley.  Aliiton  alfomakes  ASHWORTH  CHAPEL,afmaJI  towninl2.c> 

part  of  the  name  of  other  12  villages ;  viz.'  fhjre,  W.  of  Rochcdalc. 

«.  AsHTON  -CANTLOW,  a  village  E.  of  Aulcef-  ^   *  ASHY,  adj,  [from  ajh:[  Alh-coloarcd ;  p«; 

ter.                                                                   '  inclining  to  a  whitifli  grey. — 

a  &  3.  AsHTON-CHAPEL,  I.  in.Chcfliire,  N.of  (j)ft  have  I  feen  a  timely  parted  ghoft 

the  Weever,  oppofite  to  Frodftiam  :  1.  in  LeigQ,  Oiajhy  femblancc,  meagre,  pafle,   and  M: 

l^ancafliirc.  lefs.                                                 .S*  . 

4.AsHTON-G^FF0RD,inWiltfhire,nearHeytef-  (J.  i.)  ASIA,  boundaries  akd  extfm 

"bury.  A  pa  is  I  of  the  3  general  divisions  of  our  ctn  ii;;»  1 

5.  AsHTON-GRANOE,  JH  Chcfhirc,  W.  of  Afti-  and  one  of  the  four  of  the  whole   f:2o:*^., 
ton  Chapel.  is  feparated  from  Europe  by  the  Medittnv 

6.  &  7.  AsHTON-HALL,    I,  in  Chefhire,  near  fea,  the  Archipelago,   the  Black  Sea,  the  P 
Afliton  Grange :  and  1.  near  Lancafter.  Meotis,  the  Don,  and  the  Dwina,  which  Uy 

8.  Ashton-in-the-wall,  in  Nprthamptonfh,  to  the  White  Sea;  and  from  Africa,  by  t.--: 

jicar  Chipping- Warden.  rabic  .Gulph,  or  Red  Sea,   and  the  Ifthnm-  - 

5^.  AsHTON-KEVNs,  3  mflcs  W.  of  Cricklade.  Sue^  All  the  other  parts  are  furroundcd  bj  t^ 

.lOb  Ashton-under-hill,  in  GloucQiterfli.  ocean.  The  late  difcovcries  fhow  that  it  do<-    ; 

11.  Ashton  under  line,  6  miles  from  Man-  join  to  America,  though  it  extends  very  ntri* 
•chefter,  fcatcd  on  the  Taume,  between  Claton-  See  America,  \  a.  It  is  fituated  between  t^ 
Hall  and  Shavley  Uall.  It  has  fairs  Au^.  5,  and  and  196^.  long.  E.  and  i®  and  74*".  lat.  N.  Fr.'-i 
Dec.  3.  ^htf  Dardanelles  to  the  moft  eadem  ihore  of  Tr- 

12.  Ashton  upon  Curran,  near  Eviriham.  tary*  it  is  4740  miles  in  length;  and  from  \t 
ASHTORETH.  Sec  Ashtaroth.  '  moft  fouthcrn  point  of  Malacca  to  the  moft  r-r- 
ASHUELOT,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in    them  point  of  Nova  Zcmbla,  it  \%  4380  mHo  ij 

Kcw  Hampfliire,  formed, by  a  great  number  of  breadth. 

Jlreams  which  flow  from  ponds  ip  Chefliire  coiin-        (i.)  Asia,  divisions,  &c.  of.   Afia  rnny  \^^ 

ty,  and  unite  at  Swanfy  ;  when  running  S.  W.  it  vidcd  into  the  following  parts :  Tunky  in  A:::- 

falls  into  ConncAicut  nvcr,  4  miles  N.  of  Mafla-  Arabia,  Perfia,  the  Mogul's  empire,  with  t'  c  1 

;fcrt8.  peninlulas  of  the  Indies ;  Tibet,  China,  a't!  ^ 

ASHUR,  [vrx,  Heb.  1.  ^.  bleffed,]  the  /on  of  rea ;  Great  and  Little  Buckaria,   with  Ku:, 

Shem,  and  progenitor  of  the  Aflyrians.  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  the  idands.    The  pfi'c: 

ASHU-RIM,  or)  The  ancient  AfTyrians,  fo cal-  languages fpokcn  in  Afia  are,  the  modcrr.  Ci:. 

ASHURITES,  J  led  in  Scripture.  the  Turkifli,  the  Roman,  the  Tartarian,  xW  IV- 

ASHURST,  the  name  of  3  villages ;  viz.  j.  be-  Ran,  the  Arabic,  the  Malayan,  the  Chinclc,  *"* 

tween  Ormlkirk  and  Wigan,  Lancafliire  :  a.  in  the  Japanefc.    The  European  languages  arc  '-  • 

SufTex  nearBraraber;  and,  3.  near  Ppvcnfey.  i'poken  upon  the  coafts  of  India  and  China,  A:i 

ASHWATER,  in  Devonfhire,  near  Taviftock.  h  looked  upon  as  that  part  of  the  world  wh'^ 

*AsH WEDNESDAY.  «./.  The  firft  day  of  Lent,  of  all  others,  has  been  moft  peculiarly  dift^'nc" -?• 

fo  called  from  the  ancient  cuftom  of  fprinkling  cd  by  heaven.    There  it  was  the  firft  nun  w  <. 

alhes  on  the  head.  .  created;  there  the  patriarchs  lived,  the  Liw  *^ 

*  AsHWEED.«.y;[from  rt/^andciw^/.]  Anherb.  given  to  Mofes,  and  the  grcateft  and  moft  cr:.- 

(i.)  ASHWELL,  George,  re<5tor  o^  Hanwell,  brated  monarchies  were  formed  ;  from  thence  t*. 

fon  of  Robert  Afhwell  of  Harrow,  was  bom  at  firft  founders  of  cities  and  nations  in  other  qu-:- 

London,  in  1612,  and  admitted  in  Waciham  Col-  ters  of  the  world  brought  their  colonies.    L*:-  « 

lege,  Oxford,  in  1617,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  Afia  Jefus  Chrift  appeared:  there  it  wi 

of  A.  M.  and  B.  D.  and  was  eleded  a  fellow  and  he  v.TOUght  (he  falvation   of  mankind,  ihjt 


i>  tr. 


Jigious,  learned,  and  peaceable  divine.  He  wrote,  all  had  their  original  in  Alia. 

I.  A  Difcourfc,    aflerting  the  received  authors,  (3.)  Asia,  government,  and  r»!UC!'»vs  ^'■ 

and  authority  oftheApoflles  Creed.  Oko;i.  1653.  This  vaft  extent  of  tcrritor.*  v.-asfucc^fl:^:-  :^ 

a.  A  double  Appendix,  touching  the  Atbanalian  veined  in  paft  times  by  the  AfTyrians,  the  Mt  •  > 

^nd  Nicene  Creeds.    '3.  On  tlie  Gefture  at  recei-  the  Pcrfians,  and  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  imifK." 

ig  the  Sacrament.  1663.    4.  A  Treatife  con«  rqjions  of  India  and  China  w^crc  little  krt»*  -  J  • 


m* 


^ 


{ 


npirc  than  that  of  Cyrus,  Alexandtrr,  or  even 
ic  Roman  when  in  its  height  of  power.  The 
ir.icen  greatnefs  ended  with  the  death  of  Tanier- 
ne ;  and  the  Turka,  conquerors  on  every  fide, 
lok  poflTetrion  of  the  middle  regions  of  Afia, 
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Jexandcr,  or  the  conquerors  ofthc  ancient  world.  Lena  in  Siberia.  The  lake  are,  that  prodigious 
Tpon  the  decline  of  thofe  empires,  great  part  of  one  called  the  Qifpian  Sea  /  and  near  that  another 
ah  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms;  and  afterwards,  very  large  one,  but  lately  known  to  us,  called  ^ 
I  the  middle  ages,  the  fuccelTors  of  Mahomet,  or,  ra/,  or  the  Inke  of  eagles.  The  Baykal  is  in  Si« 
;  they  are  ufually  called,  Saracens,  founded  in  A-  beria,  the  Kokonor  near  Tibet,  and  the  Tong^ 
in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  a  more  cxtenfive     Ping  in   China.    The  chief  mountains  are,  the* 

Taurus  in  Turky  and  Pcrfia  ;  the  Imaus,  bctwcea 
India  and  Tibet ;  and  the  Altay,  m  Tartar^'. 

(6.)  Asia,  soil,  produce,  &c.  of.  As  Afia 
exceeds  the  other  two  parts  of  pur  continent^, 
Europe  and  Africa,  fo  it  is  fupcrior  to  thqn  in 
tilch  they  ftill  enjoy.  Beftdes  the  coimtries  pof-  the  ferenity  of  its  air,  tlifc  fertility  of  its  foil,  the 
ffcd  by  the  Turks  and  RuiTians,  Alia  contains  at  delicioufncfs  of  its  fruits,  the  fragrancy  and  bal- 
xfcntthreelarge  empires,  the  Chincfc, the  Mogul,  fkmic  qualities  of  its  plants,  fpices,  and  gums^. 
id  the  Pcrfjan  ;  upon  which  the  lefler  kingdoms*  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs ;  the  quantity,  variety, 
id  fovcrcl^ntics  of  Afia  generally  depend.  The  beauty,  and  value  of  its  gems ;  the  richnefs  of 
trailing  form  of  government  in  this  dlvifion  of  its  metals,  and  the  finenets  of  its  filks  and  cot* 
c  globe  is  abfolute  monarchy.    If  any  of  them     tons.    A  great  change  indeed  hath  happened  in 

that  part  of  it  called  Turky,  which  hath  loft  mucxi 
of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  from  the  moft  popu- 
lous and  beft  cultivated  fpot  it  Afia,  is  become  a 
wild  and  uncultivated  defart.  The  other  parts  of 
Afia  continue  much  in  their  former  condition  ;. 
the  foil  being  as  remaikable  for  its  fertility,  as  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  for  their  indolence,  eneminacy> 
and  luxury.  This  effeminacy  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though  in  fome  mea- 
Cure  heightened  by  cuftom  and  education;  and 
the  fymptoms  of  it  are  more  or  lefs  vifible  as  the 


n  be  fkid  to  enjoy  fome  fharc  of  liberty,  it  is  the 
mdering  tribes,  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many 
the  Atiatic  nations,  when  the  Dutch  firft  came 
lone  them,  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pof- 
k  lor  any  people  to  live  under  any  other  form 
government  than  that  of  a  defpotic  monarch, 
jrky,  Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary,  and 
tt  of  India,  profefs  Mahometanifm.  The  Per- 
n  and  Indian  Mahometans  are  of  the  fe^  of  Ha* 
and  the  others  of  that  of  Omar ;  but  both  own 
ihomet  for  their  law-giver,  and  the  Koran  for 
ar  rule  of  faith  and  life.    In  the  other  parts  of   feveral  nations  are  feated  nearer  or  Luther  from. 


irtar)',  India,  Cluna,  Japan,  and  the  Afiatic 
mdi,  thty  are  gtiierally  heathens  and  idolaters. 
ni  are  to  be  found  every  where  in  Afia.  Chrif- 
aity,  though  planted  here  with  wonderful  ra>- 
Bty  by  the  apoflles  and  primitive  fathers,  fuf- 


the  north.  Hence  the  Tartars,  who  live  ncai  the 
fame  latitudes  with  us,  are  as  brave,  hardy,  ftrong» 
and  vigorous,  as  any  European  nation.  What  is 
wanting  in  the  robuft  frame  of  their  Ixxlies  among* 
the  Chinefe,  Mogul-Indians,  and  all  the  inbabi- 


cd  an  almoft  total  eclipft  by  the  conquefts  of    tants  of  the  more  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great 


Sar.v'ens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Turks.  In- 
dibie  indeed  have  been  the  hazards,  perils,  and 
fcrinj: ;  of  popiili  miflionaries,  to  propagate  their 
ftrififs  in  the  moft  diftant  regions,  and  among 

groOlft  idolaters;  but  their  labours  have  hi- 
rto  failed  of  fuccefs,  owing  in  a  great  meafurc 
liKM  own  avarice,  and  the  avarice  and  profli- 
7  of  the  Europeans,  whoTcfort  thither  in  llarch 
iv<::iUh  and  dominion- 
4O  Asia,  islands  of.    The  Afiatic  iHands 

very  numerous,  infomuch  that  fome  reckon 
>iOoo  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  certainty.    How- 


meafure  made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
minds,  and  ingenuity  in  various  kinds  of  workman- 
ihip,  which  our  mou  (kilful  mechanics  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  imitate. 

(II.)  Asia  mih,or,  or  lesser  asiA;  the  fame 
with  Natolia.    Sec  Natolia. 

ASIAKCHJE  were  the  Pa;<an  Ponlifs  of  Afia^ 
chofen  to  fuperintend  the  ptiblic  games ;  wliicli 
they  did  at  their  own  expence  ;  and  thert^ore  they 
were  always  chofen  from  among  the  richeft  and 


lion.- 


moft  conftderablc  men  of  the  towns.    They  arc 
mentioned  by  St  Paul,  Aftaxix.  31,  where  they 

y  m.iy  be  divided  into  thole  of  the  E.  W.  S.    are  ftiled  the  chiefs  of  Afia. 

IS.  E.    Thofe  that  lie  on  the  E.  of  Afia  are,        ASIATIC,  adj.  any  thing  produced  in  Afia. 

in.ind6  of  Jcflb  or  Yedfo,  and  Japan,  with  ft-        Asiatics,  the  natives  of  Asia.    See  {  3.  5c  6,. 

ai  fm  ill  ones  on  the  coaft  of  Korea,  the  idand        {i.)  *  ASIDE,  adv.  [from  a  and./rWr.J     i.  To 

inau,  and  the  Philippines.    Thofe  on  the  W^    one  llde  ;  out  of  the  peipcndicuUr  direcHi 

I  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 

nJeroon,  off  Natolia,  and  the  iflc  of  Rhodes,. 

Phifclaio,  on  the  fame  coaft.    Thofe  on  the 

irtf,  the  ine*j  of  the  Maldives,  in  the  Indian  Sea  ; 

ill?  of  Ceylon,  off  cape  Komorin ;  with  aereat 

ny  fmall  ones  in  the  gulph  of  IWngal,    Thofe 

the  S.  E.  are,  the  ifies  of  Sandi,  as  Sumatra, 

iflcs  of  Java,  Borneo,  &c.  the  Moluccas,  the 

s  of  Kurabavai  Timor,  &c. 


The  ftorm  nifti'd  in,  and  Arcite  ftood  aghaft ;. 
The  flames  were  blo\vn  /j/fJr,  yet  liione  thty 

Bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  rufRed  light. 

Dryden., 
a.  To  another  part ;  out  of  the  true  direction. — 
He  had  no  brother ;  which  though  it  be  a  com- 
fortable thing  for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth 
the  fubjetfts  eyes  a  little  ajidc.  Bacon.  3.  From  the 
50-A^iA,  RIVERS,  LARES,  ^c.  OF.  Tlic  chicf  company  j  as,  to  fpeak  ajde. — He  took  him  qfidc 
rrs  of  Afia  are,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  from  tlie  multitude.  Mark  vii.  33, 
rVy ;  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  in  India;  the  Kiang  («.)  Aside,  in  the  drama,  fomcthlng  faid  by  an 
I  Hoang-ho,  in  China ;  the  Sir  Amu  and  Wolga,  a<5tor,  which  fome,  or  even  all  the  other  a^or* 
VWaem  Tartary  ;  the  Saghalia  Ula  or  Amur,  prefent,  arc  fuppofed  not  to  hear ;  a  circumftance 
Eaftcra  Tartary  j  the  Irtilh>  Oby,  Teoifc3;  aad   juftly  condemned  as  unnatural  and  improbable. 

A5UCT0S* 
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ASnCTOS.    See  Absynthus.  When  thou  doft  ajt  me  ^/^/jy,  ITl  bj«i 

ASIITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Perugia,  and  in  the  down, 

Pope's  territories.  Long.  23.  40.  E.  L.-t.  4;.  o.  N.        And  if/Jt  of  theej'c'r^iTvw^,  Stukffpfare. 


(i.)  ASILUS,  in  entomology,  the  hurncft  fly,  We  have  nothing  clfe  to  a  i,  but 

a  genus  of  infedts  belonging  to  the  orJer  v)f  inlc^ita  Which  ^  ou  deny  already :  yet  wiir^/J, 

diptcra.     It  has  two  wings  ;  and  a  torny,  ftra^t,  That,  it  we  fail  in  our  rtqueft,  ihc  bUme 

two  talved  beak.    There  are  17  fptcie  of  this  in-  May  hang  upon  your  hariii.c{'^.        6V..4r;v/?'^. 

fe(5t.  Many  of  them  wound  in  a  very  painful  man"-  — In  long  jcunicr>,  ajk  your  mifter  A^iv  to  e.v: 

ner,  ind  are  particularly  troublefome  to  cattle  in^  ale  to  the  horfes.  S^wifu   2.  To  demand ;  to  c'.fr.: 

in  low  meadows ;  others  of  them  are  quite  harm-  a's,  to  ojk  a  price  fur  goods. —  .-iji  roe  Ti(r»iT  n 

lefs.    See  Plite  XIII.  fig.  15.  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  wili  give  accordir; 

(2.)  \slLUS,  in  ornithology,  the  name  ufed  by  as  ye  Ihall  fay  unto  me:  but  give  me  the  C2m:d 

many  for  the  LUTEo LA,  or  r^,^w/Kj/.07z  1-/^^7 fwj,  an  to  wife.  Gencfuy  xxxiv.  12.— • 

extremely  fmall  bird,  common  among  willows.  He  faw  his  friends,  who,  whebn'd  bcncri 

ASINARA,  an  iflaud  on  tlic  N.  W.  coaft  of  Sar-  the  waves, 

<linia.    Long.  8.  30.  E.  Lit.  41   o.  N.  Tlieir  funeral  honours  claimM,  and  ^^VtW 

ASINARII,  an  appellation  giv^::!,  by  way  of  quiet  gi-aves.                       DryJensJl-.^. 

reproach,  to  the  ancient  Chriftians,   as  well  as  3.  Tdqueftion. — O  inhabitant  of  Arocr,  ftan^i  by 

Jews,  from  a  miftaken  opinion,  among  heathens,  the  way  and  cfpy,  ajk  him  that  Rieth,  and  her'^a 

that  they  worfhipped  an  afs.     The  appellation  efcapeth,  and  fay,  what  is  done?  Jercmiat^ty^^ 

Vras  origmally  given  to  the  Jews,  and  only  became  19.     4.   i'o  enquVe  ;  with  *j/i«T  before  the  tU:, 

applied  to  the  Chriftians :  the  Jews  were  charged  — He  faid,  wherefore  is  it  that  thou  doft  c't  u;:-.'- 

tvith  keeping  a  golden  afs's  head  in  the  fandnary  my  name  ?  And  he  blefled  him  there.  Gr-.^s 

of  the  temple,  to  which,  on  certain  occafions,  they  xxxii.  29.    5.  To  require,  as  phyfically  neccii  -ry. 

paid  adoration  ;  in  memory  of  a  herd  of  aifes,  — As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  nun:: 

which  in  their  palling  through  the  wildcrnefs,  requires  it,  to  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  fail ;  fo  td 

ihewed  Mofes  the  way,  imder  a  diftrefling  want  take  it  in  and  contraft  it,  is  no  Icfs  praife  v^cr. 

of  water,  to  a  foring.  the  argument  doth  ajk  it.  Ben  Jobnfon.—K  h.r? 

*  ASINAR I .  adj.  [qfinariuSf  Lat.]    Belonging  of  ore  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  mine  will  be  ftirrcx  1  ? 
to  an  afs.    D18,  two  men's  ftrcngth ;  which,  if  you  bring  it  to  the 

ASINDUM,  it  town  of  Andalufia.  top  of  the  earth,  will  aJk  fix  men  t©  flir  it.  Bar. 

ASINESIA,  in  medicine,  an  immoveablenefs  of  — The  adminiftration  pafiTes  into  different  hjcc* 

the  body;  or  in  any  part  of  it,  as  in  apoplexy,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  which  contribu:cj  '.o 

J)alfy,  &c.  difpatch :  but  any  exigence  of  ftatc  a/h  a  itj':.: 

•  >\SININE.  adj.  [from  qfinuj.']    Belonging  to  longer  time  to  conduft  any  defign  to  its  maturtr. 
an  afs. — You  fliall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  jiddi/on. 

dulleft  youth,  our  ftocks  and  ftubs  from  fuch  nur-  (2.)  *  To  Ask.  v.  w.    i.  To  petirion ;  to  U:: 

ture,  than  we  have  now  to  hale  our  choiceft  and  with  for  before  the  thing. — My  fon,  halt  ihcu ';  - 

hopefulleft  wts  to  that  ajtninc  feaft  of  fow  thiftles  ned  ?  do  fo  no  more,  but  aJk  pardon  /<sr  thy  tv^- 

and  brambles.  Milton.    -  mer  fins.  Eccluf,  xxi.  1. — ^If  he  aft  for  brcaJ,  ^  1^ 

ASINIUS  LAPIS,  a  name  given  by  fome  wri-  he  give  him  a  ftonc?  Matt.  vii.  9.    a.  To  ^Si, 

ters  of  the  middle  ages,  to  a  ftone,  faid  to  be  enquiry';  with ybr  or  0/* before  the  thing.    Too 

found  in  thofe  places  frequented  by  the  wild  afs*.  quire. — Stand  yc  in  the  ways,  and  fee,  aoJ  ..  .' 

See  Bezoar.  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  war,  .i~- 

AsiNrus  poLLio.    See  Pollto.  walk  therein,  and  ye  fhall  find  reft  for  your  f-n- 

ASINUS,  [Lat.  an  afs,]  a  fpecics  of  equus.   Sec  Jerem.  vi.  16. — For  afi  now  of  the  days  thai  a:? 

Xquus.  paft,  which  were  before  thee,  fince  the  dnyth-i 

AsiNUS  piscis,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ai  frc" 

by  fome  authors  to  the  a^lefmus^  or  common  had-  the  one  fide  .of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whctK-r 

dock,  called  alfo  onoi.  there  hath  been  any  fuch  thing  as  this  great  tlc-^' 

ASIO,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Aldro-  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it.  Dfut.  iv.  33. 

Tandus,  and  others,  to  the  o/wj,  or  lefler  horn  owl.  *  ASKANCE.    \  adv.   Side\Tay5;  oMi^r^f- 

ASIONGABER.    See  Esiongaber.  *  ASKAUNCE.  5  —Zelmanc,  keeping  a  cot.:; 

AS  I  SI  A,  or  As  SI  SI  A,  a  town  of  Libumia,  now  tenance  afkance^  as  fhe  underftood  bim  not,  ttiJ 

in  ruins,  but  exhibiting  many  monuments  of  an-  him,  it  became  her  evil.  Sidnty^^-^ 

tiquity.    It  is  the  Afferia  or  Afrdia  of  Pliny,  and  Hrs  wannifh  eyes  upon  them  bent  a/Lent^ 

is  now  called  Podgr\je.    See  Asser  lA,  And  when  he  faw  theu  labours  wdl  fucccc<J, 

ASISl  O,  or  )  a  city  of  the  Pope's  territories  in  He  Wept  for  rage,  and  thneatcn'd  dire  mifehaox. 

ASITIO,      S  Italy,  fituated  about  16  miles  E.  Fairj^^- 

of  Perugia,  and  80  N.  of  Rome.    It  is  feated  od  Some  fay,  he  bid  his  angels  tarn  a/Lime 

a  mountain,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  birth  place  The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees,  and  mo^ 

of  St  Francis.    Long.  13.  ^s,  E..  Lat.  4j.  10.  N.  From  the  fun's  axle ;  they  with  labour  puH /i 

(i.)  *  ASK,  Ash,  As,  do  all  come  from  the  Oblique  tlie  centrick  globe.                   M^i-^- 

Saxon  d-/f,  an  aih  tree-  Gihfcu^s  Camden.  »  ASKAlTNT.  fl^/v.  Oblicjuely;  on  ok  fide." 

(ft.)  Ask,  a  village  near  Richmond,  Yorkfliirr.  At  this  AchiUes  roll'd  his  fhnoos  eyes, 

(1.)  *  'To  Ask.  f.  a.  [afcuiny  Saxon.]     x.  To  Fix'd  on  the  king  ^j/JLiw:/;  and  thus  replies* 

petition  ;  to  beg :  fometiraes  with  an  accufativc  Of  impudent.                                       DrJ^- 

'V I  fometimes  with /or.—  Since  the  fpacca  that  lies  on  cither  fi^f 

*^    ^  Tie 


A    5    L 

TTic  folar  orb,  is  without  limits  mdty 
Gnnt  that  the  fun  had  happen 'd  to  prefer 
A  feat  a/kamtj  but  one  diameter : 
Lcift  10  the  light  by  that  unhappy  plice, 
This  globe  bad  lain  a  frozen  loanfome  mafs. 


('   <s«f   ) 


A    S    N 


ASLANj  or  7  in  commerce,  a  name  j^ven  ta 
ASLANI,  J  the  Dtilch  dollar,  in  moft  parts* 
of  the  Levant.  The  word  is  alfo  written  con  up- 
tly,  ASSKLANi.  It  is  originally  Turkifh,  and  fig- 
nifies  a  lion,  wbich  is  the  fi*;urc  flamped  oii  it, 
Biackmore.  The  Arabs,  taking  the  fij^uro  i)f  a  lioi.  lor  .t  i\o%f 
A5KEAT0N,  a  town  of  Trc^ind,  m  Limerick  caW^iWl  abufketh.  It  is  filver  but  much  alloyed, 
iunt),  vi^hieh  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  current  for  115  or  ico  afpers.  Sec  Abi'EH. 
ASKELOK*    SeeAsCALON.  _  *  ASLANT,  atlv.  [from  a  and/.;/;/.]     Obli- 

(I.)  *  ASKEK.  «•/.  [from  ajk,]  i.  Petitioner^—    quely  ;  on  one  Pule  ;  not  perpendicularly. — 
,    .  Have  you,  Tlicre  is  a  wijkiw  grows  afunt  a  brook. 

Ere  now  denied  the  ajker  ?  and,  now  again  Thai:  Ihews  hib  hoar  leaves  in  the  glalfy  ft  ream. 

On  him  that  did  not  alk,  but  Uiock,  bcituw.  ShakeJpLare*j  Hamlttm 

Sh:i'<cfp.  He  fell ;  the  fliaft 


The  greatnefs  of  the  ajlery  and  the  fmalhicfs  of 
t  thing  alked,  had  been  fuflicieul  to  enlorce  his 
i^ucft,  Sjuth,  2.  Enquirer, — Every  q/ker  bein^ 
t.>ricd,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  their  concep- 
ts of  bang  in  a  place  aie  the  fame.  Di^by  of 
Jus, 

(i.)  *  AsKKR.  »•/.  A  water  newt- 
ASKERON,  a  place  5  miles  from  Doncaftcr, 
itcd  for  a  medicinal  fpVing.  It  is  a  ftrong  ful- 
lurcous  water,  and  is  flightly  in.picgnated  with 
;)Uipi)g  lilt.  It  is  recommended  internally  and 
Icmally  in  ftrumous  and  other  ulcc^o,  fcabs,  le- 
ul'y  and  iimilar  cmnplaints.  It  is  good  in  clht>- 
:obftiuiflions,  and  in  cafes  of  wonns  and  foul- 
t  of  the  bowels. 

ASKERSWELL,  a  village  E.  of  Bndport. 
ASKhRSlTND,  a  fea  port  of  Sweden. 


Drove  tlirou^-h  his  neck  ajlant ;  he  fpums  the 

grounil, 
And  the  foul  ilTiies  through  the  wearon's  wound* 

ASLEBY.    See  AsLACKfiv. 
*  ASLEEP,  ad'v.  [fi'om  a  ^w^Jltep^    i.  Sleeps 
in^ ;'  at  rdl. — 

How  many  tlioufands  of  my  pooreft  fubjeda 
Are  at  tliis  hour  ajltcpl  O  gentle  deep. 
Nature's  foft  nurie,  now  have  I  frighted  thee  J 

Shakefd 
TKe  diligence  of  trade,  and  hoilefuT  gain, 
And  luxury  more  late  aJUti»,  were  laid  : 
All  waj>  the  night's,  and,  ni  her  Ulcnt  reign, 
No  found  the  reft  of  ua'^^ure  did  invade.    DryJ^ 
— T'riere  is  no  difference  between  k  perfon  aiUep'^ 
And  in  an  apoplexy,  but  that  th^  one  can  be  a- 
ASKEKTON  CAkTLE,  a  fmall  town  in  Cum'-    waked,  and  the  other  cannot.  Arhutbaot  en  Diet, 
rUnd,  near  the  Pidls  Wall. 
ASKET,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  near  Pinner. 
(1)  •  ASKEW,  adv.  [from  a  andyAcii-.]  Alide ; 
th  contempt.— 
For  when  ye  niiUlly  look  with  lovely  hu6. 

Then  is  my  foul  with  life  and  love  infpir'd  j 
But  when  )e  lowic,  or  look  on  me  ajkeij-, 
Then  do  I  die.  Spenfer, 

Then  ta^e  It,  Sir,  as  it  was  writ, 
Kor  look  njie^  at  what  it  faith  j 
There's  no  petition  in  it.—  Prior* 

[1.)  AsKF.w,  a  village  near  Bedal,  Yorkfliire. 
ASKE  Y TON,  a  iinall  town  of  Ireland,  x6  miles 
.  of  Limerick. 

ASK  1 1  AM,  two  villages;  i.  m  Nottingham- 
»c,  N.  of  Markhams ;  a.  in  Wcftmorealnd  near 
rUiii. 

iUk MAM-BRYAN,  and  1  two  viU;§es  in  the  W. 
AskHAM  RICHARDS,    >  Riding  of  Yorkfl lire. 
^>KR1(J,  a  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
tc,  6  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Yoik,  and  243  N.  of 
H'ion.    Long.  i.  o.  W.  Lat.  5;.  $$,  N. 
ASJ.ABY,  two  villiKes  in  Yo'rkfhire,  N.  Rid- 


a.  To  flecp. — If  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  isodd^ 
tut  he  will  fall  qflisep.  Bacon* s  EJfayi^ — 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whifpering  winds  foon  full'd  aJUep.    NlUtoiu 

*  ASLOPE.  adv\  [from  a  and /7©,v.]  ^  WHth.de- 

clivity ;  obliquely;  not  perpctidicularly.— Set  them 

not  upriglit,  but  ujlop^^  a  rcafonaljle  depth-  uuder 

the  grouiid.  Bacjfu — 

The  curfe  a//ope 
Glanc'd  on  the  jrround;  with  hjl.our  I  muft  eani 
My  bread :    what  harm  ?    luknefs  had   been 

worfe : 
My  labour  will  fuflain  me.  Mutoum 

The  knight  did  ftoop, 
And  fat  on  furth-.r  (\(\<i  a^rtte^  Tfr.dihras, 

ASMATOGRAP'HER,  tfrom  turptay  a  fong,  and 
y^»t^  to  write,]  a  compofer  of  fongs. 

ASMER,  a  province  of  India,  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges,  between  the  indus  and  Delhi. 
A^MiLD,  or  )  a  \illagc  ot  N.  Jutland,  ccle- 
ASMIND,       \  brated  for  an  ancient  convent 
m  tt. 
A6MODAI,  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the 
;;  M7.  I.  near  the  Lik,  S.  of  Mulgravc  Caftle  j    prince  of  deUvonF  ;  and,  according  to  R.  Elias, 
U  2.  near  Pickering  the  fame  with  ^.immarL 

ASLALivBY,  or  Asleby,  a  fmall  town  in  Lin-        A'^MONEUS,  or  Assamoneus,  the  father  ot 
J'Jiiirc,  2  miles  S.  of  Folkingham,  Simon,  a'^d  chief  of  the  Afmoneans,  a  family 

•V^LACKTON,  a  village  in  NorfolkJhirc,  tfcar    that  reigned  over  the  Jews  126  years. 
hwell-Thorp.  ASNA,  or  Fsna,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  feat- 

*  To  ASLAKK.  i».  a.  [from  a  andJlaJ^t  oxjiack.]    ed  upon  the  Nile,  belie^-ed  by  fome  authors  to  be 
>rc:nit;  to^  mitigate  ;  to  ftackcn.    Obfolcte. —    the  ancient  Syena,  though  otliers  fay  the  ruins  of 
But  this  continual^  cruel,  civil  war,  it  aiv  ft  ill  to  be  feen  near  Atl'uan.    It  ii  fo  near 

No:  ikiil  can  ftint,  nor  reafon  can  aJJnke,  Sp^nf    the  cataradtii  of  the  Nile,  tJiat  they  ma;  be  heard 
Whilft  feeking  to  ajlake  thy  raging  fire,  from  thence.    It  contains  frveral  monuments  of 

Fhou  in  me  kindleit  much  more  great  defire.       antiquity  ;  and  among  the  reft  an  ancient  Egypti- 

Sperifir^   an  tcmple,  pretty  entire,  all  painted  throughout. 
Vol.  II,  Pakt  a,  U  ii  ti  li  «tccnt 


TH»i>»        r  1.I   Cdhniu'iGb^.' iDd  it    Tamil,  nhD  wm  •eTYpoanFiilin  (bdl]         ■7'°>»vdi[rs 

muDkalEi  by  IA9G 1  biK,  by  Iht  IrfatT  <rf  Pnilh  ib  WM,  IJajl^.'*  ^  |^ 

of  ■  .iTli5c  ot  tit  U.  pradt  Ibcy  ivere  nblitpd  lu  Rfinqulb  ■)  •^E?"    ^^ 
'tttnoltli  irlubinnu,       Q.,  •  ASP.  Altiri.  ../.  tutu.  LaJ  4Mt^?«»sii,'!^i' 

_jo.hitbt.irtniim.:l  of  IMJyios  mj  Knwlt -1     .aMiHB2?HrR 

Of    la  Walhmstmi  maialed,  the  fiift  fort  be  fimll,  Md  pcculv  to  E^y^  ud  L^tn  ^'■£5"^   tf    4. 
cu  oiranoHBloullAfr5BtilllhlioO(i.l  UK  iii«iiinr  of  tLdr'dyiii.  bdEI  fc,  Hup 
Iju    ^»JfcJ»  mi  ^n,  CtEOEatia  dHilc  n    CiiM  — 

.^SOPO    Su  AiDPui>  N"  a-  Scximion.  ami  dj>   nd  ajfj^hiftfu^AKL^   ^^ 

(  )  AaOPUS,  ■  um  ot  Ijcona.  m  tile  SI.       And  d'pliu.  "^ff   *" 


!              ASP                («ii)  ASP 

<    ry  finequenHy  mentioned  by  authors ;  but  fo  aflringent  and  (trengthener;  but  is  now  little  ufe4 

efsly  dcfcribed,  that  it  is  not  e.ify  to  deter-  internally.      In  virtue,  tafte,  fracU,  and  weight, 

•  which,  if  any  of  the  fpecies  known  at  pi  e-  it  refcmbles  the  li^nuyn  aloes  ;  and  in  phyfic  they 

may  properly  be  called  by  this  name.    It  is  are  frequently  fubftitulcd  for  each  other.     Afpa* 

to  be  common  in  Africa,  and  about  the  banks  lath  us  is  chiefly  ul'ed  in  fcjntin^  pomatums^  an4 

'  le  Nile;;ind  DelloniuH  mentions  a  fraall  fper-  liniments.    See  §  i,  and  a. 

"    which  he  had  met  n  th  in  Italy,  and  which  ASP  ALE,  a  village  near  Debcnham,  SuJfolk. 

a  fwrt  of  callous  excrefcence  on  the  forehead,  (i.)  *  ASPARAGUS.  «.  f.    [Lat.]     The  name 

:   h  lie  takes  to  have  been  the  afpis  of  the  an-  of  a  plant.  It  has  a  rofaceous  flower  of  fix  leaves^ 

%.    It  is  with  the  %fp  that  Cleopatra  is  laid  to  placed  orbicularly,  out  of  whofc  centre  rifes  the 

difpatched  herfcif,  and  prevented  the  dcfigns  poiutal,  which  turns  to  ji  foft  globular  berry,  full 

uguftus,  who  intended  to  have  carried  her  cap-  of  hard  feeds.  MUUr, — Aff»ara^^us  afledts  the  urine 

lo  adorn  his  triumphal  entry  i»to  Rome.    But  with  a  fetid  fmell,  elpecially  if  cut  when  they  arc 

att  is  cocteiled :  Brown  places  it  among  the  M'hite ;  and  therefore  have  been  fufpedted  by  fome 

V  ar  errors.     The  indications  of  that  queen's  phyficians,  as  not  friendly  to  the  kidneys;  when 

Qg  ufcd  tlic  miniftry  of  the  afp,  were  only  two  they  are  older,  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lofc  this 

ift  infcnfible  pi  icks  found  in  her  arm  ;  and  quality ;  but  then  they  are  not  fo  agreeable.  Arb» 

arch  fays  it  is  unknown  what  (he  dk*d  of.    At  (i.)  Asparagus,   sparagus,   sperage,  or 

i^e  time,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  (light-  sparrowgrass:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or« 

of  the  pricks  found  in  her  ann  fumiilies  no  dcr,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants^ 

nmptioxi  againlt  the  fad;  for  no  more  than  and  iu  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  nth 

{vrick  of  a  needle-point  dipt  in  the  polfon  was  order,  Sarmentaceac.    The  calyx  is  quinquepar* 

iTary  for  the  pui*pofe.    See  the  aiticlc  Skr-  tite,  and  ereC^  ;  the  3  inferior  petals  are  bent  out- 

T.    Lord  B;^con  fays,  the  afp  is  the  Icait  pain-  wards ;  the  berry  has  3  cells,  and  contains  tw» 

)f  all  the  inftruments  of  death.    lie  fuppofcs  feeds.    There  are  10  Ipecies;  but  the  only  one 

I  have  an  affinity  to  opium,  but  to  be  Wis  dif-  cultivated  in  the  gardens  is  the  common  afpara^ 

eahle  in  its  operation ;.  and  his  opinion  feems  pus,  with  an  upright  herbaceous  ftalk,  bnftly 

orrcfpond  with  the  acct)untft  of  moft  writera,  leaves,  and  equal  ftipula.'    The  other  fpecies  ar^ 

ell  ^  with  the  etfects  defcribed  to  have  been  kept  only  in  the  gardens  of  tlie  .curious,  for  the 

iuced  upon  Cleopatra.     The  ancients  had  a  Ikke  of  variety. 

ler  called  J*  Ar!riiii»»,  made  of  this  terrible  ani-  (3.)  Asparagus,  culture  of  the.     The 
,  of  great  efficacy  as  a  ditutient  of  ftnun«  garden  afparagus  is  with  great  care  cultivated  for 
other  indurations,  and  ufed  likewife  againil  the  ufe  of  the  table.     The  propagation  of  thi« 
18  of  the  gout.    The  fleih  and  ikin,  or  exu-  nfefiii  plant  is  from  feed ;  and  as  much  of  the 
,  of  the  creature,  had  alio  their  ihare  in  Xjhe  fuccefs  depends  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  feed,'' 
(tut  materia  mcdica.  it  is  much  better  to  fave  it  than  to  buy  it  at  the 
j.^  *  Asp««./  A  tree.    See  Aspen.         .    »  ihops.    The  manner  of  feving  it  is  this:  Mark 
i^PA,  a  town  of  Parthia,  now  called  IspAHA>r«  with  a  (tick  fome  of  the  faireS  buds ;  ai>l  whea 
tholcmy  the  latitude  feems  to  agree,  being  -^^^'^  they  are  run  to  berry,  and  the  ftalks  begin  to  dry 
whether  the  longitude  does,  is  a  queilion.  /and  wither,  cut  them  up ;  rub  ofl*  the  BbiriesiQ- 
ng.  a.  o.  E-  X-at.  3a.  30.  'to  a  tub,  and  pouring  water  upon  them,  rub  them 
1 )  *  ASPALA'rHUS.  »./  [Latin.]  i.  A  plant  about  with  your  hands ;  the  hulks  will  break  and 
led  the  role^of  Jerufalem,  or  our  lady's  rofe.  let  out  the  feed,  and  will  fwim  away  with  the 
ITie  wood  of  a  prickly  tree,  hejH'y,  oleagi-  water,  in  pouring  it  off;  fo  that  in  repeating  thi$ 
is,  fomewhat  Ihatp  and  bitter  to  the  tafte. —  two  or  three  times,  the  feeds  will  be  clean  wafh^* 
idatbui  atfbrda  an  oil  of  admirable  fcent,  re-  ed,  and  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.    Thefe 
ted  one  of  the  beft  peri'umes.    Cimmben. — I  miHl  be  fpread  on  a  mat  to  dry,  and  in  the  he- 
re a  fwcet  fmell  like  cinnamon  and*  affialathus^  ginning  of  February,  miift  be  lown  on  a  bed  of 
i  I  yielded  a  pleafaiit  odour  like  the  beft  mynh.  lich  earth.    They  muft  not  be  fown  too  thicks 
f/a/.  xxiv.  and  muft  be  trod  into  the  grmmd,  and  the  earth 
(1.)  AspALATHtJS,  ATRiCAV  BROOM:   A  .gc-  raked  over  them  fmooth:  the  bed  is  to  be  kept 
iS  of  the  decandria  order,  bcl(in<^ing  to  the  dia-  clear  of  weeds  all  the  fummcr ;  and  in  0<ftober, 
Ipliia  clafs  of  plants  :  and  in  the  natural  me-  when  the  (lalks  are  withered  and  dry,  a  little  rot* 
*d  ranking  under  the  3 ad  order,  Papiliunaceae.  ten  dung  muft  be  iprcad  half  an  inch  thi«:k  over 
tie  calyx  confifts  of  5  divilions:  the  pod  is  oval,  the  w  hole  furface  of  the  bed.    Next  fpring,  t*  < 
d  contains  a  feeds.    Of  this  genus  there  are  19  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out ;  the  ground  muft 
uics;  all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  cli-  therefore  bo  prepared  for  them  by  trenching  it 
ttts  and  muft  bt  preferved  in  ftoves  by  thofe  well,  and  burying  a  large  quantity  of  rotton  dung 
ho  would  cultivate  them  here.    The  rofe  wood,  jn  the  trcncht  s,  fo  that  it  may  lie  at  leaft  6  inches 
l»f  ;)cc  the  oleum  Rhodii  is  obtained,  is  one  of  the  below  the  fiuiace  of  the  ^i  ound  :  when  this  is 
^^ics,  but  of  which  we  have  yet  had  no  parti-  done,  level  the  whole  plot  exa^ttly,  taking  out  all 
iliT  deicH^on.                                                    *  the  loofe  ftones.    This  \&  to  be  done  juft  at  the 
Iv)  AspALATHUS,  in  phansacy,  is  alfo  called  time  when  the  alparagm  is  to  be  planted  out; 
Xnum  Hhodiunif  or  rofe  wood ;  and  by  fome,  which  muft  be  in  the  beginning  of  March,  if  the 
yprcfs  wood:  the  former  on  account  of  its  fwect  foil  is  dry,  and  the  ilaibn  for%vard ;  but  in  a  wet 
•cii,  or  growth  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes ;  tlic  foil,  it  h  better  to  wait  till  the  beginning  of  A- 
'tLr  trom  its  being  alfo  found  in  the  iiland  of  pril,  which  is  about  the  fcafon  tiiat  tne  plants  are 
yprui.    It  was  anciently  in  mucii  rcputCi  a3  an  be^iunip^  to  (hoot,    l^he  feafon  being  now  come, 
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rayjndgrncnt,  the  image  orpi£hireof  a  great 
n,  and  have  the  trae  a/p^ff  of  a  world  lying  in 
>biOi.  Burnet^ J  Theory,     a.  Countenance ;  look. 

Tb.  »lc  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn 
I'.ilt  tears, 
JhamM  their  fl/^/?j  with  ftore  of  childifh  drops. 

Sbak'Jpeare's  Rtrhard  III. 

I  am  fearftil :  wherefore  fiowns  he  thus  ? 
T]s  his  aJpeQ  of  terrour.    Ail's  not  well. 

Shakefpeare. 

Yet  had  his  afheB  nothing:  of  fevere, 
Jut  fuch  a  fece  ae  promisM  him  fincere.  Dnden* 

Then  Ihall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him 
mine} 
[>n  the  call  ore  another  Pollio  ihine  ; 
^\^\\  n.Wil  open  fhall  ercft  his  head.         Psp^' 
Glincr  ;  yiev,' ;  adt  of  litsholding. — 

f?."Tr  than  faircfV,  in  his  faining  eye* 
H'hofe  fole  a/pea  he  counts  felicity.  Sprnerr, 
hen  an  envious  or  an  amorous  afpeB  doth  infedl 
fpirits  ot  another,  there  is  joined  both  affec- 
n  and  imagination.  Bacon's  Natural  fii/iorj,  4, 
rtclicfn  towards  any  point ;  vitw  ;  pofition. — 

The  fetting  fun   • 
51owly  dcfcended ;  and  with  ri^^ht  afpe3 
Vp^infl  the  eaftem  gate  of  paradife, 
Lev. 'I'd  his  evening  rays.  Paradifr  Lo/fj. 

avi  buiit  a  ftrnng  wail,  faced  to  the  fouth  nfprH 
fh  hrick.  S-xlft.    .<.  Difpofition  of  any  thing  to 
le^hing  elTe  ;  relation. — The  light  got  from  the 
>^(\W  argutAgs  of  men  of  parts,  fhewing  the 
tortnt  fulcs  of  things,  and  their  various  afpeS's 
\  pn)i»ahilttie8,  would  be  quite  loft,  If  every 
r  wrrp  obliged  to  fay  after  the  fpeakcr.  Lockc\ 
Difparttion  of  a  planet  to  other  planets. — 
There's  fome  ill  planet  reigns, 
f  iraift  he  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  ^fpf3  more  favoTuable. 

Shiikefp,  IVifite^i  Tale. 
>tur)  * :.  :hat  which  aftrologers call  a  conjunction 
;'jp  ',  of  no  ver)'  benign  afpeS  the  one  to  the 
KT    »,  ^tton. 

To  the  blank  moon 
H'T  ofRce  they  preforibM  ;  to  th'  other  five 
f  heir  planetary  motions,  and  nipefts^ 
In  fextiie,  fquare,  anil  trine,  and  oppofite. 

ParadUf  I-off. 
I'T  does  not  ever}-  r.n^'le  ftar  fhade  a  Icparatc 
liience,  and  have  ah'-rts  with  other  ftars  of  theij 
'n  couaellation  ?  BentWs  Sermons 
(1.  Aspect,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  the  fitua- 
•n  of  the  planetff  and  ftars  with  refpeA  to  each 
^T.  There  are  5  different  afpe<fts.  i.  Sextile 
x'<^  i«  when  the  planets  or  ft ^r^r  are  60^  diftant, 
^  'nuked  thus  *.  t.  The  quartile,  or  quadrate, 
^•n  tliey  are  90^  diftant,  marked  O.  3^  Trine, 
-' n  1  :o  diftant;  marked  A.  4.  Oppofition,  when 
"**  diiUnt,  marked  ^.  And,  5.  Conjun<5lion, 
'*h  ii  the  fame  degree,  marked  5.  Kepler, 
^»o  added  S  new  one,  defines  afpedt  to  be  the 
^•t  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  ftars  meeting  on 
e  rarth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  influence  is 
cafurcd:  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thcfe 
^t{9,  Uing  firft  introduced  by  aftrologers,  were 
l^in^-uiihed  into  benign,  malignant,  and  indiffen- 
* ;  'he  quartile  and  opposition  being  accounted 
^•'!.?n :  the  trine  and  fexttle,  benign  or  friendly ; 
^  th<r  conjunction  indilfcrcat. 
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(3.)  Aspect,  in  gardening,  fignlfies  e^fpofure. 

(4.)  Aspect,  double,  is  ufed  in  painting* 
where  a  finglc  figure  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  repre- 
fent  two  or  more  different  ob^eifts,  either  by 
changing  the  eye,  or  by  means  of  angular  glaflcs. 
See  Anamorphosis,  Cato|» rics,  ^c.  * 

'  *  To  ASPECT.  V.  a.  [aj^icio,  Lat.]  To  behold ; 
not  ufed. — 

Happy  in  their  miftake,  thofe  people  whom 

The  northern  pole  /t/^  .7j  ;  whom  fear  of  death 

(The  greateft  of  all  human  fears)  ne'er  moves. 
,  .  Templfm. 

•  ASPECTABJvE.  adj,  [af^eFlahUh^  Lat.]  Vi- 
fi^jle ;  being  the  object  of  figlit. — He  was  the  fole 
caufe  of  this  nfpeFiable  and  perceivcable  univerfaU 
RfMgb. — To  this  ufe  of  informing  us  what  is  in 
this  aJpeHable  world,  we  fhall  find  the  eye  well 
fitted.  /?/?>  on  the  Creation, 

*  ASPECTION.  »./  [from /j/^e-^.]  Beholding  j 
view. — ^A  Mobrifh  queen,  upon  afpeQ}ondi  the 
l^idture  of  Andromeda,  conceived  and  brought 
forth  of  a  fair  one.  Bronvn, 

1 1.)  *  ASPEN,  odj,  [from  ajp  or  afpen^    x.  Be- 
longing to  the  afp  tree. — 
'       Oh  I  had  the  monfter  fecn  thofe  lily  hands 
Tremble  like  afpen  leaves  upon  a  lute.    Sbakejjp, 

No  gale  difturbs  the  trees. 
Nor  aj^en  leaves  confcfs  the  gentlcft  breeze.    • 

Gay. 
ft.  Made  of  afpen  wood. 

•  (a.)*  Aspen,  or  asp.  «./.  \ej^e^  Dutch ;  ^.Dan. 
ffpe^  trembling.  Sax.  Somner^  See  Poplar,  of 
which  it  is  a  fpecies.  The  leaves  of  thi?  tree  al- 
ways tremble.— The  afpen  or  afp  tree  hath  loaves 
lYiuch  the  fame  with  the  poplar,  only  much  imall- 
er,  and  not  fo  white.  Mortimer  — 

The  builder  oak  fole  king  of  forefts  all. 
The  afpen^  good  for  ftatues,  the  cyprefs  funeral. 

Spenfcr, 
(^.)  A5PFN  TREE,  in  botany.    See  Populus. 
ASPENDEN,  a  village  in  Hertford Ihire,  near 
Bunting  ford. 

•  (i.)*  ASPER.W/.[Lat.]  Rough ;  rugged.  This 
word  I  hive  found  only  in  the  following  paffage. 
— All  bafe  notes,  of  very  treble  notes,  give  an 
afaer  fotind  ;  for  that  the  bafe  ftrickcth  more  air 
than  it  can  well  ftrike  equally.  Bacon, 

^  (2.^  Asp  ER,  in  commerce,  or  ASPRE,alittle  Tur- 
kifh  filver  coin,  wherein  moft  of  the  grand  fignior's 
revenues  are  paid.  The  af^ir  is  worth  fomething 
more  than  an  Engliih  halfpenny.  The  only  im- 
preilion  it  bears,  is  that  of  the  prince's  name  under 
whom  it  was  fh^ick.  The  pay  of  the  janizaries 
is  from  1  to  12  afperj  per  diem, 
'-  (3.)  AsPER,'  rn  grammar,  an  accent  peculiar  to 
the  Greek  language,  marked  thus  (*) ;  and  impdrt- 
Tng,  that  the  letters  over  which  it  is  placed  ought 
to  be  flrongly  afpirated,  or  pronouced  as  if  an  ^ 
were  perfixcd. 

•  (4.)  As  PER,  in  ichthvology,  a  fmall  fifh  caught 
in  the  Rhone,  fo  callea  from  the  roughnefs  of  its 
fcales.  Its  head  is  large,  in  proportion  to  its  bo- 
dy, and  of  a  pointed  fhape.  It  has  no  teeth,  but 
itR  jaws  are  fharp  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  with  large  black  fpots.  It  is  good  to 
cat,  and  is  efteemed  aperitive. 

ASPERA  ARTERiA,  in  anatomy,  the  windpipe 
or  trachea.    See  Anatomy,  §  354 — 358. 

•  T§ 
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^  T0  AS?ERAT£.  V.  a.  [a/f»fro,  Lai.]     To  isabilhop's  fee,  fituaUd  on  the  coaft  of  tVe  \?. 

Toughen ;  to  make  rough  or  uneven. — ^Thofe  cor-  chipelago.    Long  25.  30.  £.  LaL  40.  5&.  K. 

pufcles  of  colour,  infinuating  themfclves  into  all  *  ASPEROUS.  ^.  [<^r,  Lat.]   Rough;  u> 

the  pores  of  the  body  to  be  dyed,  may  afperate  its  even.— Black  and  white  are  the  inoft  ajftru^a  &  t 

fuperficjes,  according  to  tlie  bignefsand  texture  of  unequal  of  colours  ;  fo  like,  that  it  is  bard  to  ^  > 

the  corpufcles.  Boyle.  tineuiHi  them :  black  is  the  moft  rough,  i^r^r. 

*  ASPERATION.  «.  /.  [from  afperate.]     A  *  To  ASPERSE,  v.  a.  [afpergo,  Lat.]    1u  :v 
snaking  rough.  Did.  fpatter  with  cenfure  or  calumny. — In  the  buHrrS 

ASPERGELLOUS,  in  botany,  the  name  given  of  Ireland,  befides  the  opportunity  to  tf/^r  u 

..by  Micheli  to  that  genus  of  molTes,  called  by  Dil-  king,  they  were  (afe  enough.  Garrmioa^— 

lenius,  and  others,  by (fus.  Curb  that  impetuous  tongue, nor  ralhtyu  , 

ASPERGILE,  or    )  in  antiquity,  a  long  brufh  And  fingly  ddukI,  a^fi»er/f  the  fov*reigii  rttgi;.  ir.. 

ASPERGILLUM,  )  made  of  horfe  hair  fixed  Unjuaiy  poeU  we  a/^/e, 

to  a  handle,    wherewith  the  luflral  water  was  .Truth  ihines  the  brignt^r  clad  in  verfe.    5c.  h. 

fprinkled  on  the  people  in  luftrations  and  purifica-  ASPERSUELES,  a  viUage  of  NorthujLbGi::;!:, 

tions.    The  ancients,  inftead  of  a  bruih,  made  ufe  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 

of  branches  of  laurel  and  olive.    It  is  alfo  applied  *  ASPERSION,  s*/.  [ajjter^  tat.]  i.  Afpoi- 

to  the  inftrument  in  Romifh  churches,  wherewith  ling. — 

lioly  water  is  fprinkled.'  If  thou  doft  break  her  virgin  knotj  hctu:e 

ASPERGULA.    See  Asperula.  All  fandimoniou8A;eremonies, 

ASPERIFOLIJE  PLANTJE>rough4eavedplant^.  No  fweet  af^rfions  (hall  the  hcav'ns  let  LL, 

The  name  of  a  clafs  in  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  To  make  this  contraiS^  grow.           Si\Aft:  .<■« 

and  Ray's  methods,  conlifting.  of  plants  which  It  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  ^\u    i'^ 

have  naked  feeds,  and  whofe  leaves  are  rough  to  whereas  the  inftauration  p\*es  the  new  unn*  u.; 

the  touch.    In  Touincfort's  Syflem,  thefe  plants  .otherwife  than  with  fume  little  aj^rfion  ct  ttf  ^ 

conftitute  the  third  fedtion  or  order  of  the  ad  clafs ;  for  tafte's  f^tkc.  Bacon,     a.  Calumny  ;  ccfift .  - 

and  in  Lir.nxus's  Sexual  Method,  they  make  a  ,  I'he  iarru;  dj^rfium  of  the  king,  and  tk  iM 

part  of  the  pentandria  monogynia.  grounds  of  a  rebellion.  Dryden. 

ASPERIFOLIATE,  or  arsperifolious,  a-  ASPERTON,  a  village' iii  Hertfbrdlhire, rt^ 

snong  botanids,  fuch  plants  as  are  rough-ie;iyed,  ^tow-Chapel  and  Soreton. 

having  their  leaves  placed  alternately  on  their  (talks,  ASPEKU  GO,  sm  a  l  l  wi  i.»  iuGLoss,  i^  b^ 

and  a  monopetalous  flower  divided  into  five  parts,  taoy,  a  geuus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  d'^; 

They  conftitute  the  49th  order  <;^f  plants  in  the  and  in  the  natural  meUiod  ranking  tiodertbc^^ 

Fragmenta  Methodi  NaturalUQil^\Tir\^vi^i\xiVih\ch,  peri  folia'.     I'he  cal)x  of  the  fhut  is  comprtrci' 

are  thefe  genera,  toumefortia,  ccrinthe,  fymphy-  with  folds  flatly  parallel,  and  Unuous.    Tboc  ei 

tum,  pulmonaria,  anchufa,  lithofpermum,  myofo-  two  Ipecies,  viz. 

tis,  heliotrc^ium,  cy  nogloflum,  afperugo,  lycop-  i.  As^LRUGOXCYVTiACA«a  native  of  ^pT* 

fis,  echium, borragO :  magU  minufve  oUracea:^  mu'  3.  AsPfcRUGOPRocUMBENS^or  wik!  bb^.  ■'  1 

^Uagino/ity  bf  glutivofjF  funt.  native  of  Britain  ;  which  is  eaten  b^  borfes  f  £> 

*  ASPERIFOLIOUS.  adj.  [from  aj^er^  rough,  fiitx'i),  and  fwine ;  but  cowjs  are  not 'fond  of  it 
2nd  folium  f  a  leaf,  lat.]    Qjie  of  the  divilions  of  ASPERULA,  woodroof  :  A  genus  o»'-J^?5 
plants,  fo  called  from  the  roughnefs  of  their  leaves,  nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hcxandria  caJ>^ 

(i.)  *  ASFEUTY.n.f.laJpentas^Ldt.]  i.Un-  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking u  :: 

evennefs  ;  roughnefs  of  Aiiface. — Sometimes  the  the  47th  order,  StJiat^t.    The  corolla  ii  w^-  - ' 

pores  and  afperities  of  dry  bodies  are  fo  incom-  buliform ;  and  the  capfule  contains  two  gK^i " 

menfurate  to  the  particles  of  the  fiquor,  that  they  fee<Is.    lliere  are  two  fpecies ;  which  both  {.r>  j 

glide  over  the  furface.  BoyU.     %.  Roughnefs  of  wild  in  Britain,  and  therefore  are  feldom  ^usu'^^ 

found  ;  harfhnefs  of  pronounciation.    3.  Rough-  into  gardens :  viz. 

fiefs,  or  ruggednefs  of  temper ;  morofenefs ;  four-  j.  Asplrulactnanchica,  found  on  cH^i^l 

nefs ;  crabbednefs. — The  charity  of  jone,  like  kind-  hill?.  The  roots  are  ufcd  for  dydng  red  in  Sw  tc:*J 

]y  exhalations,  will  defcend  in  fhowers  of  blef-  a.  Asperula  odor  at  a,  a  low  umbdlit'e-*^! 

ifings  ;  but  the  rigour  and  ajperity  of  the  other,  in  plantt  growing  wild  in  woods  and  copfcsi  ^ 

a  fevcrc  doom  upon  ourfelves.  Govern.  Tongue. — '  flowering  in  May.    It  has  an  exceeding  pkiw* 

Avoid  all  unfeemlincfs  and  afperity  of  carnage  \  fmell,  which  is  improved  by  moderate  ezfioat^'i 

do  nothing  that  may  argue  a  peeviih  or  forward  the  tafte  is  fubCiMne,  and  ibmewhat  auftcic.  1^ 

ipirit.  Rogers.  imparts  its  flavour  to  vinous  liquon.  Alpc:^'  * 

(2.)  Asperity,  the  inequality  of  the  furface  of  fuppofed  to  attenuate  vifcid  humoursy  aiid  Vi^'-^ 

anybody,  which  hinders  the  hand  from  pafling  o-  then  the  tone  of  the  bowels ;  it  is  recomiocniicCii 

over  it  freely.    From  the  teflinK>ny  of  fome  blind  obftruAions  of  the  liver  and  biliary  dui5ts,  isii  f 

perfons,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  every  colour  fome  in  epilepfies  and  pal&es ;  modem  pi«>^ 

hath  its  particular  degree  of  afperity ;  though  this  has  neverthelefs  reje^ed  it.   The  fineli  of  it  1*  ^'*^ 

has  been  denied  by  others.  See  the  article  Blind,  to  drive  away  ticks  and  other  inicds. 

ASPERJULA.    The  fame  with  Asperula.  ^   ASPEY TIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  ftTay,  ta^t 

ASPERLEY,  a  village  in  Lincolnfhire,  neajf  on  the  Viola,  in  a  fine  valley,  near  the  dinner 

Sleaford.  Loyola  and  Onis.  Long.  2.  22.  W.  Lat.  4.;*  -^  *' 

*  ASPERNATION.  «. /.   [a^ematio,  Ui.]  AS PHALATUS,  in  botany.    SceRoiiN*- 
Negleft  ;  difregard.  Z).  ASPHALITES,  in  anatomy,  the  fifth  y^^^'^ 

ASPEROSAy  a  town  of  Turky,  in  EMi*opc;  it  of  the  loins,                                           ^    , 
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♦  ASPHALTICK.  atij.  [from  ajpbaltos.]  Gum- 
ly;  bituminouB.— 

And  with  ajjfkalfick  flime,  broad  as  the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell,  the  gathcr'd  beach 
They  feften'd  Milton, 

fi.)  ASPHALTITES,  a  lake  of  Judea,  fo  call- 
i  from  the  great  quantity  of  bitumen  it  pro- 
uccs;  cnllcd  alfo  the  Dtad  Sea ;  and  from  its  fitu- 
jon,  the  Eaji  Sea  ;  the  Snh  SfOy  the  Sea  of  So- 
jm,  the  Sea  of  the  Defart^  and  (he  Sea  of  the  Plainy 
y  the  Cicred  writings.  It  is  inclofed  on  the  E- 
sil  W.  with  exceeding  high  mountains,  many  of 
jtm  crajrgy  and  drcadftil  to  behold.  On  the  N. 
has  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  or,  if  we  take  in  both 
J«  of  the  Jordan,  it  has  the  Great  Plain,  pro- 
»riy  fo  called,  on  the  S.  which  is  open,,  and  ex- 
n.ls  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  Jofephus 
aM  this  lake  580  farlongs  in  length,  from  the 
outh  of  the  Jordan  to  the  town  of  Segor,  on  the 
}porite  end,  that  is  about  i%  leagues ;  and  about 
;o  furlongs,  or  5  leagues,  in  its  largeft  breadth : 
It  our  modem  accounts  commonly  give  it  24 
igucs  in  length,  and  6  or  7  in  breadth.  On  the 
^  fide  of  it  is  a  kind  of  promontory,  where  they 
c*t'nd  to  Ihow  the  remains  of  Lot's  mctamor- 
iflfcil  wife.  Jofephus  fays  tt  was  (till  (landing 
his  time ;  but  when  Prince  Rariziville  inquired 
:cr  it,  they  told  him  there  was  no  fuch  (alt  pil- . 
r  or  ftatue  to  be  found  in  all  that  part.  How- 
r,  they  have  found  means,  about  a  century  af- 
r  hiin,  to  recover,  as  they  pretended  to  alfure 
r  Miundrell,  a  block  or  (lump  of  it,  which  may 
time  grow  up,  with  a  little  art,  into  its  ancient 

(1.)  ASPHALTITES,   ANCIENT   ACCOUNTS   OF. 

my  things  have  been  faid  and  written  of  this 
n  JUS,  or,  (if  indeed  true,)  rather  infamous  lake ; 
A  a.>  that  it  arofe  from  the  fubmerfion  of  the 
Ic  of  Siddim,  where  once  ftood,  as  is  common- 
nrported,  the  three  cities  which  perifhcd  in  the 
racijjo'ia  conflagration,  with  Soilom  and  Oo- 
Tt.ih,  for  their  unnatural  and  deteflahle  wicked- 
r« :  on  which  account  this  lake  has  been  looked 
on  a^  a  lafting  monument  of  the  jull  judgment 
0<jil,  to  deter  mankind  from  fuch  abo mi  na- 
ns. Hence  it  is  added,  that  the  waters  of  the 
e  are  fo  imprcputed  with  (alt,  fulphur,  and 
•cr  bituminous  ftuff,  that  nothing  will  (ink  or 
►  in  it ;  and  that  it  cafts  fuch  llench  and  fmokc, 
1  the  very  birds  die  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it. 
e  defcription  likewife  of  the  apples  that  grew 
>ut  it,  fair  without,  and  only  aihes  and  bitter- 
's within,  were  looked  -upon  as  a  trirther  roonu- 
nt  of  God's  anger.  Many  travellers  have  alfo 
crihed  not  only  the  lalK*,  but  all  the  country 
md  about,  as  appearing  dreadful  to  behold,  aU 
phiireous,  bituminous,  (linking,  and  fuffocating:/ 
I  latlly,  it  hath  been  aflkmcd  that  the  ruins  of 
five  cities  are  flill  to  be  fccn  in  clear  weather, 
i  have  been  adually  fecn  in  thcfc  latter  times. 

l»\  AsPHALTITtS,   ANCIENT  ACCOUNTS   OF, 

I'BTED.  AU  thcfc  fiirprifing  things,  however, 
'-Jirh  commonly,  and  long,  received  among 
riitians,  have  been  of  late  much  exploded,  not 
y  by  the  tcftimony  of  very  creilible  witnc(res, 
'  even  by  arguments  drawn  from  fcripture,  that 
muft  give  them  up  as  inventions,  unlefs  we 

1  fuppofc  the  &c«  and  oatorc  of  allr  tfatfc  things 
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to  have  been  entirely  changed.  Thofe,  in  partf" 
cular,  of  bodies  not  fmking  in  the  water,  and  of 
birds  being  ftifled  by  the  exhalations  of  it,  appear 
now  falfe  in  faft.  It  is  true,  the  quantity  of  fait, 
alum  and  fulphur,  with  which  it  is  impregnated^ 
render  it  (o  much  fpecifically  heavier  (I>r  Pococke 
fays  one  fifth)  than  fre(h  water,  that  bodies  will 
not  fo  e3(ily  (ink :  yet  that  author,  and  others,  a(^ 
fure  us,  they  have  fwam  and  dived  in  it ;  and,  as- 
to  the  birds,  we  are  told  likewife,  that  they  will 
fly  over  it  without  any  harm.  To  reconcile  thefe* 
things  with  the  experiments,  which,  Pliny  tells  us,, 
had  been  made  by  Vefpafian,  is  impofltble,  with- 
out fuppofing  that  thofe  ingredients  have  been 
fince  much  exhaufted,  which,  indeed,  is  not  at 
all  improbable ;  fuch  quantities  of  them,  that  is» 
of  the  bitumen  and  fait,  having  been  all  along^ 
and  being  (till  taken  off,  and  fuch  (Ireams  of  frefb 
water  continually  pouring  into  it,  as  may  reafoiv 
ably  be  fuppofed  to  have  con(idcrably  dimini(hed 
its  gravity  and  dcnfenefs.  For,  with  refpcA  to  its 
fait,  we  are  told,  the  Arabs  made  quantities  of  it 
from  that  lake,  in,  large  pits  about  the  fhore, 
which  they  fill  with*  that  water,  and  leave  to  be 
cryftallizcd  by  the  fun.  This  fait  is  in  fome  cafes- 
much  commended  bv  Galen,  as  very  wholefomcr 
and  a  ftrengthener  ot  the  ftomach,  &c.  by  its  im- 
plertfant  bittcmefs.  What  Hkewife  relates  to  the- 
conftant  fmoke  afcending  from  the  lake,  its  chan-> 
ging  the  colour  of  its  water  three  times  a-day,  fa 
confidently  affirmed  by  Jofephus,  and  other  an- 
cients, and  confirmed  by  Prince  Radziville  and 
other  modems,  who  pretend  to  have  been  eye- 
witne(res  of  it,  is  all  now  in  the  fame  manner  ex- 
ploded by  others  of  more  modem  date,  and  of  at 
leaft  e^al  candour. 

(4.)  ASPHALTITES,  WODERW  ACCOUNTS  OF* 

The  unhealthinefs  of  the  air  about  this  lake  was 
affirmed  by  Jofephus  and  Pliny,  e(pecially  on  the 
weft.  The  monks  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
confirm  this,  and  would  have  difl[\iaded  Dr  Po- 
cocke  from  going  to  it  on  that  account ;  and,  as 
Tie  ventured  to  go  and  bathe  in  it,  and  was,  two 
days  after,  feized  with  a  dlz7Jne(s,  and  violent 
pam  in  the  ftomach  which  lafted  near  3  weeks> 
they  made  no  duubt  but  it  was  occa(ioned  by  it ;. 
and  he  doth  not  feem  to  contradi<5t  thenv.  As  to 
the  water,  it  is,  though  clear,  fo  impregnatetC 
with  fait,  that  thofe  who  dive  into  it  come  out 
covered  with  a  kind  of  faline  matter.  There  is 
one  remarkable  thing  relating  to  this  lake,  gene- 
rally agreed  on  by  all  travellers  and  geographers  ; 
viz.  that  it  receives  the  waters  of  Jordan,  a  con- 
fidenible  river,  the  brooks  of  Jabbok,  Kifhon,  Ar- 
non,  and  other  fprin^s,  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  adjac«nt  mountains,  and  yet  never  overflows, 
though  there  is  no  viftble  way  to  be  found  by  which 
it  difcharges  that  great  influx.  Some  naturalifts 
have  been  greatly  embarraffed  to  find  a  difcharge 
for  thefc  waters ;  and  have  therefore  been  inclined 
to  fufpc^  the  lake  had  a  communication  with  the 
Mediterranean.  But/  befides  that  we  know  of  no 
gulph  to  corroborate  this  fuppolition,  it  has  been 
demon(trated  by  accurate  calculations,  that  eva- 
poration is  more  than  fufHcient  to  carry  off  the 
waters  brought  by  the  rivers.  It  is,  in  fad,  very 
confiderable ;  ana  fre(|uently  becomes  fenfiUe  to 
the  eyci  by  the  fb(;8  with  woich  the  hike  is  cotct* 


I 


iKtt  nS        UKtOlDUllllielilCpcacd  Mr  Shaw  tclil  ut, 

iV  h»!o*i,  amigli  Ik  noditr  iw  eOi  ur  Unr  hnr.aphni.i 

a        dl  u>.  on  the  unluAir  oC  I  moEk.  Ihit  ibc  lutFi«,  ind 

w      QpiDNfi  tUt  ■■  litBiuirlbru  Uivvliilt'  UlLf  Ihr  •kfbij  Ai/ 

aler  fiimc    pd^bBfefbnnedmnlitfciaa  tcrfing  Uathou 

tbi       uiuun  iidthiciiiUiul'iunE<UUc  HE.  llauiiilnU'i  nift! 


(I  Ui  nut  abfeniPK      a£qiilibl]i^l 


cfiufOe    til  cm  Rri  I  u3^  luOi  bKn  nimn  A       ■■^    m' 
hanfOt    WbelhtfinKwilhUiaHkkliDiii  A^       "iMt 


wiUiaftniiupcn.  biti>&dliSiii,ii)diliu 


V^  '^ 


^j]^  ^JPon'JV^lK'i    Will.  b>i01c,   UwA,   Ul         id,  i»«iM      *»■ 
jdilli  Uw  wfahc  ^    SWUnn  Mil  Oanusnk.    ti     uit^     *      "^ 
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(2,]  ASPHALTUM,  bitumen  Judaicum,  or  branches.  The  flowers  appear  at  tlic  (hme  llnltf 
v^s,  PITCH,  is  a  light  folid  bitumen,  of  a  dulky  with  the  former,  arc  of  a  purer  white,  and  grot/ 
iovr  on  tbe  outuile,  and  a  deep  fliininp  black    in  longer  fpikes. 

rhin  ;  of  very  little  tafte;  and  having  frarcely  4.  A«phodiiLus  ramosus,  or  branching  a(^ 
f  fmcll,*  uiilefs  heated,  when  it  emits  a  ftfong  phodcJ',  hath  foots  composed  of  flefliy  fibres,  to* 
ohy  one.*  It  is  found  in  a  foft  or  liquid  ftate  cacli  of  whidh  is  fallened  an  oblong  bulb  as  large 
the  furfacc  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  by  age  groWs  as  a  fmall  potatoe ;  the  leaves  arc  long  and  flex- 
f  and  hard.  Tbe  feme  kind  of  bitujnen  is  met  ibie,  having  rtiarn  edges ;  betwecw  thcfe  come 
:h  likcwife  in  tbe  earth,  in  China,  America,  out  the  flbwer-ftalks,  which  arifo  more  than  three 
i  in  fome  places  of  Europe,  as  the  Carpathian  feet  high,  fending  foith  rtany  lateral  branches.— 
K  France,  8cc,  There  are  fevcral  kinds  of  Jews  The  upper  parts  of  thcfc  are  adorned  with  many 
ch  in  tbe  Ihops :  but  none  pfthem  are  genuine,  white^  ftat-lb^lpcd  flowci*s,  w^ich  gi*ow  in  lon^ 
ey  have  little  other  title  indeed  to  the  name  fpikes  flowering  gradually  upward.  They  conte 
u  their  being  artificially  compounded  by  Jews;  out  in  the  beginidiig  of  June,  atuJ  the  feeds  ripeit 
1  as  they  are  a  medley  of  varicu's  in^edients,    in  autumn. 

IT  medicinat  ufe  beg'mS  to  be  defervedly  laid  a-  .?.  Asphodelus  stulos us,  of  annua?  brattch^ 
;,  notuithdanding  the  difcutiehty .  iciolvent,  ing  fpiderwort,  hath  roots  compofed  of  many  ycl- 
ikoral,  and  other  virtues,  attributed  to  this  bi-  low  Rt(\\y  fibres :  the  leaves  arc  fpread  out  frotrt 
iicn  by  the  ancients.  The  true  afphaltum  was  the  ci'own  of  the  root,  clofe  to*  the  ground,  in  a 
nn.crly  ufed  in  enibalrtiing  the  bodies  of  the  large  dufter;  thcfe  arc  convex  on  their  under  fide, 
ivi.  The  thick  and  folid  afphalta  are  at  pre-  but  plain  above.  The  flower- flalks  rife  immedi- 
t  emjiloyed  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia,  as  itely  from  the  root,  and  grow  about  %  feet  high< 
:h  for  Ihips ;  as  tht  Huid  ones,  for  bUrning  m  dividing  into'  3  or  4  branches  upward,  which  ai'e 
\p9f  and  for  varninjes.  Some  writers  relate,  adorned  with  whiti  ftarry  flowers,  with  purpler 
t  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  temple  of  Je-  Hues  on  the  o\itfide.  Thefe  flower  in  July  and 
ilem,  Were  cemented  with  bitumen  inflead  of  Auguft,  and  their  feeds  ripen  rn  OAober. 
rtar.  This  much  is  certain,  that  a  true  natu-  ^  (3.)  Asphodelus,  culture  or  the.  Ther 
bitumen,  that  for  inftance  which  is  found  m  way  to  incrcafe  thcfe  plants  is  by  parting  their 
diftrid  of  Ncufchatel,  proves  an  excellent  ce-  roots  in  Auguft,  bcfoi^'  they  (boot  up  their  frcih 
nt  for  walls,  pavements,  and  other  purpofes,  green  leaves.  They  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  feet!» 
:oinmonly  firm,  very  durable  in  the  air,  and    lown  in  Auguft ;  and  the  Auguft  foHowing  the 

penetrable  by  water.  The  watch  and  clock  plants  produced  from*  thcfe  may  be  tr.?nfplanted 
i^crs  ufe  a  compofition  of  afphaltum,  fine  lamp-  into  beds,  and  will  produce  flowers  the  fcconil 
ck,  and  oil  of  fpike  or  turpentine,  for  draw-  year.  They  mull  not  be  planted  m  fmall  borders^ 
the  black  figuics  on  dial-plates  f  this  compo-  among  tenidcr  ftowcrs ;  for  they  will  draw  away- 
3n  13  prepared  chiefly  by  certain  perfbns  at  all  the  nouriibment,  and  ffarve  every  thing  clfc. 
glburj?  anil  Nuremberg.  The  Laiicafhire  afphodel  is  thought  to  be  very 

i'\*  ASlHiODEL,  n,/,.[iilio'q/pbode/ujfLsLt,'\  noxious  to  flJcrp,  whenever,  tlirough  poverty  of 
f-l'Jy. — /ifphodeU  were  by  the  ancients  plantea  pafture,  tliey  arc  necefiltated  to  eat  it ;  although 
ir  burning  places,  in  order  to  fupply  the  m:ttic8  they  are  faitf  to  improve  much  in  their  fTi^fh  af  fiiflf; 
the  dead  v.  ith  nourifliment^ —  they  afterwards  dh:  with  lymptoms  of  a  difeaied 

By  tliofc  happy  fouls  who  dwell  liver.     This  is  the  plant  of  which  fuch  wohderful 

n  )cIlow  meails  6i  a/'phndel,  Popr.    tales  have  been  told  by  Pault,  ftartholine,  and  o- 

^•}A<iPHonF.LU8,  ASPHODEL, 0)-  KING^S-SPEAR.    thers,  of  its  foflcniiig  the  bones  of  futh  animal* 
jeniis  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to    as  fwaltow  it ;  and  v^hich  fhey  thence  called  gra- 
hcxandria  clafs  of  plants.    The  calyx  i^di-    men  o$fragmtu'  Homed  cattle  cat  it  without  any 
ed  into  6  parts ;  and  the  ncAariutn  confift?  of    ill  effect. 

alves  covering  the  ntfctarium.  There  are  5  ASPHlTREtATA,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  fe-» 
ric3,  viz,  mimetallic  foflils,  fufible  by  fiV-e,  and  not  malleablt: 

I.  Asph'o'df.lus  albus,  the  \^hite  afphodel,  in  their  pureft  ftate,  bemg  in  their  native  Itate  in'- 
b  keel  ftiaped  leaves,  hath  roots  compofed  of  timately  mixed  with  fulpliur  and  other  adventi- 
»ll  fihi-es,  and  knobs  at  bottom  :  the  leaves  aie  tious  matter,  and  reduced  to  what  arc  called  ores^ 
g»  almoft  triangular,  and  holk)w  like  the  keel  Of  this  ferieb  of  foflils  there  are  only  five  bodies*. 
» boat ;  the  ftalks  feldom  rife  above  2  feel  high,  each  of  which  makes  a  diftindt  genus ;  viz.  anti- 
^  divide  into  feveral  fpreading  branches* ;  thefe  mony,  brfmuih",  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quickfilrcr. 
U»minated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  white  ftowei^.  ASPHYXIA,  [from  «  negative,   and  w^l*^^  s 

'•Asphodelus  luteus,  or  common  ycllov  ptiUc,]  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  privation  or 
I^^aWI,  hath  roots  compofed  of  many  thick  ceffation  of  the  pulfe,  tlwough  the  whole  body, 
'y  fibres,  which  arc  yellow,  and  joined  into  a  and  all  its  arteries.  Stri(ftly  fpciikine,  no  fuch 
^d  rit  the  top ;  from  whence  arifc  ftrong  round  ceflation  can  ever  happen  except  in  death  ;  but 
?lf  ftalks  near  5  feet  high,  garnilhcrf  on  the  in  fottie  cafes,  the  pulfe  rs  fo  rCtnifs  and  languid, 
l***"  part  with  yellow  ftar-fliaped  flowers,  which  as  not  to  be  perceivable  by  the  touch.  Hence  the 
?<:ir  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  afphyxia  is  coirtidercd  as  an  attendant  of  deep 
!•  Asphodelus  nosramosu^s,  or  the  unbi*an-  faintmgs,  of  deliquiums;  and  amounts  to  mucn 
•d  afphodel,  i^th  roots  like  the  ramofus,  (Sec  the  fame  with  what  is  othcrwife  called  lypopfychia 
J'  4.)  but  the  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  ;  or  fyncope.  Mr  Sige  has  lately  pubHflicd  a  trcft- 
^  (Ulki  are  Angle,  Qcver  yutUui^  out  any  fide    tilc>  rccgoirncjidin^  the  volatile  alkali  fluoras  the 
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mod  ef&^ual  remedy  in  alphyxieft.    Asphyxia  in  medicine,  on  vhicb  particular  duties  st'C'l 

18  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  a  privation  of  pulfc  in  a  pofed,  by  the  tariff  of  the  cuftoni-hoalt  at  VrrA\ 

part  of  the  body,  e.  srr.  in  the  arm,  &c.  (i.)  •  ASPIRATE.  /?^*.  [aipiratus^  Lat.'>rJ 

(i.)  ASPIC,  in  botany,  a  plant  which  grows  in  nounced  with  full  breath. — For  their  bdngprcT^ 

plenty  Jn  Languedoc,  in  Provence,  and  cfpccial-  ous,  you  may  call  them,  if  you  pleale,  pcrfpfr a-t  j 

ly  on  the  mountain  of  St  Baume,  in  France.    It  but  yet  they  arc  not  a/piratft  L  c.  with  fnch  a 

it  a  kind  of  lavender,  nearly  like  what  grows  in  aipiration  as  b,  H^ltUr, 

our  gardens  ;  both  with  regard  to  the  figure  and  '   (i.)  Aspirate,   hi  grammar,  denotes  wc:d 

colour  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.    The  botaniits  marked  with  the  l}>iritu8  afpcr.  See  Asf£&  N^.  -I 

call  it  lavenduJ»  maj,  or  Jpica  nardh  pfeudo  nar-  (i.)  •  To  Aspirate,  v.  a,  f/rj^tro,  LaL]  T 

dtis^  &c.  pronounce  with  agitation,  or  fuu  bstalh ;  as  vi 

.    (a.)  *  AsriCK. «./.  [Sec  Asp.}  The  name  of  a  aipirate  horft^  houfe^  and  bog. 

topcnt. —  (2.)  •  To  AsPiRAirE.ir.if.pd^cro,  Lat.]  To  N 

Why  didl'fcapcth'  invcnom'd /i^ir^l'j  rage,  pronounced  with  full  breath. — ^Wbcre  a  tovc 

And  all  the  fiery  monlters  of  the  delkrt,  ends  a  word,  the  next  begins  cither  with  \  a« 

To  fee  thil  day  ?                                   Addtfon.  fonant,  or  what  \%  it«  equivalent ;  for  oor  «:  a 

ASPICUETA,  Martin  de,   commonly  called  b  a/pirate,  Drydcn 

Doctor  Navarrus,  was  dcfcended  of  a  noble  •  ASPIRATION.  Jt.  /  fd/^ervfio,  Lat.]  1.  J 

family,  and  bom  in  149 19  at  Varaiayn,  in  Na-  breathing  after ;  an  ardent  wiib :  ufcdgcTKr£ 

varre.    He  entered  very  young  into  the  monaf-  of  a  wi{h  for  fpiritual  blcffiogs.— *A  foul  iirfp-fc 

tcry  of  regular  cailons  at  Roncevaux,  where  he  with  the  warmcft  ajpiraiiofu  after  celetel  best 

took  the  habit,  which  he  continued  to  wear  after  tude,  keeps  its  power  attentive.  H^atu.    1.  Ti 

fie  left  the  convent.    He  ftudied  claflical  learning,,  ad  of  afpinog^  or  definng  fomethiog  high  ~ 

natural  and  moral  philofophy,  and  divinity,  at  great.— 

Alcala,  in  New  Caftile,  adopting  chiefly  the  fyf-  *Tis  he  ;  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gate; 

tiem  of  Petrus  Lombardus.    He  ftudied  the  law  He  rifcs  on  his  toe ;  that  (pint  of  his 

at  Ferrara,  and  taught  it  with  applaufe  at  Tou-  In  ajpiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth.  £dL; 

loufe  and  Cahors.    After  being  fh-ft  profcflbr  of  3.  The  pronunciation  of  a  vowd  with  fiiD  bres: 

canon  law  at  Salamanca  for  i^  years,  he  quitted  — H  is  only  a  guttural  ajpiration^  L  c.  a  more  h 

that  place  to  be  profcflbr  of  law  at  Coimbra,  with'  cible  impulfe  of  the  breath  from  the  lungs,  /fc-i- 

a  larger  ialary.*   The  duties"«f  this  oflSce  he  dif-  •  To  ASPIRE,  v,  n.  [ajpiro^  Lat.]  ».  To  ii? 

diarged  iot  the  Q>ace  of  ao  years,  ami  then  re-  with  eagcmefs ;  to  pant  after  fomethicg  lup'<r 

flgned  it  to  retire  into  his  own  country    where  he  fometimes  with  the  particle  to, — Moft  exccd 

took  care  of  the  daughters  of  his  deceafed  bro-  lady,  no  expcdation  in  others,  nor  hope  ic  t 
thers.  Having  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  plead  ,  fell,  could  afpire  to  a  higher  mark,  than  tc 
the  canfe  of  Bartholomeo  de  Caranza  archbi(hop  '  thought  worthy  to  be  piaifed  by  you.  5Wsr.- 

of  Toledo,  who  had  been  accufed  of  herefy  be-  His  rather's  grave  counfellors,  by  whole  Dc2i 

fore  the  tribunal  of  the  inquitition  in  Spain,  and  he  had  afpired  to  th&  kingdom,  be  cruelly  tors 

"whofe  caufe  was,  by  the  Pope's  order,  to  be  tri-  red.  KnolUs.-'- 

ed  in  that  city,  A({)icueta's  writings,  which  were  Hence  fprings  that  univerfiJ  ftrong  dcSir, 

■well  known,  procured  him  a  moft  honourable  re-  Which  all  men  have  of  immortality : 

ception.    Pope  Pius  V.  made  him  afliftant  to  carJ-  Not  fome  few  fpirits  unto  this  thought  ^^t, 

dinal  Francis  Aciat,   his  vice  penitentiary ;  and^  But  all  meii's  minds  in  t^ifranit^  be. 

Cregory  XIII.  never  pafied  by  his  door  without  iXa*..* 

calling  for  him,  and  ftopped  fometimes  a  whole  Horace  did  ne*ar  ajpire  to  epic  bays: 

borfrto  talk  with  him  in  the  ftreet.  His  name  be*-  Nor  lofty  Maro  (loop  to  lyrick  lays.     ^f>« 

came  fo  famous,  that  even  in  hislifttime  the  high-  Till  then  a  helplcfs,  hopcleft,  homeJf  fwa-" 

eft  encomium  on  a  learned  man  was  to  call  him  «  T  fought  not  freedom,  nor  ojpir^d  to  gain. 

Navarrush-  He  was  confttlted  as  an  oracle.    B)^  /Hi'* 

tiemperance  he  prolonged  his  lifeto  a  great  length,.  Ajp'tring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  feD, 

His  coconomy  enabled  him  to  give  fubflantial  A^iring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.             ^^ 

proof  of  his  charity.    Being  very  old,  he  ufed  to  a.  Sometimes  with  after, — ^Thofc  are  railed  iK  t 

ride  t^lrough  the  city,  and  relieve  ^11  the  poor  he  fenfe,  and  afpire  after  immortality,  who  bc.'tv-Tf 

met ;  to  which  his  mule  was  fo  wellaccuftomed,  the- pcipetuAl  duration  of  their  fouls,  Ttlh:/*^- 

tliat  it  (Fopp«d  of  its  own  accord  at  the  fight  of  e-  There  is  none  of  us  but  who  would  be  tln-ar*. 

very  poor  man  tHl.its  mafter  had  relieved  him. —  throughout  the  W'hole  courfc  of  his  lifr,  to  .»/* 

He  refufed  fevcnd  honourable  ports  in  church  and  after  immorUdity.    Atterbwj,    j.  To  rile,;  i* 

ftate,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  corrcA  and  tower."— 

improve  the  works  he  had  written,  and  compofe  *      There  isbctwixtthat  Imilc  wewouW/j^r" 

others.    He  died  iir  '5 86,  aged  94.    He  wrote  a  That  fweet  afpeft  of  princes  and  our  ruin, 

^(l  number  of  treaties  oa  morality  and  canon  More  pangs  andfean  than  Waror  wom^n  hjT*. 

law.  Sb^^> 

ASPILATES,  orAsPLENiTlBs,  in  the  writing*  My  own  breath  ftill  foment  the  firiw 

of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a  Hone,  famous  for'  Which  Bames  as  high  as  fancy  can  a/^t' 

its  virtues  againft  the  fpleen,  and  many  other  dif-  fTmlr. 

'<>rdcrs ;  it  was  to  be  applied  e^Ctemally,  and  faft-  •  ASPIRER;  ri^f,  \frt3im  a/psrt:\  One  that  J* 

ened  to  the  part  witli  camel's  hair.     •  biUoufly  ftrives  to  De  greater  thao  be  is-«* 

ASPINY,  or  A2iGxaAJLY-i:iioaM,  a  dnlgufed  Tb>t 


A  8    8           .  (   619   >  AS   S 

ThcyweenM  ASSAdvlCis.    See  Benzoin. 

fb  win  the  mount  of  God ;  and  on  his  throne^  Ass  a  foitida*    See  Asa,  N^  II.  f  4,  and  %• 

To  frt  the  envier  of  his  ftate,  the  proud  ASS  Aly  in  mufic,  fignifies  quick ;  or  according 

fipir*r :  but  their  thpughts  prov'd  fond  and  to  others,  that  the  motion  of  the  piece  be  kept  in 

riin.                                               Mih&n*  a  middle  degree  of  quicknefs  or  flownefs:  As, 

^PIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  (pedes  of  the  cypri-  ajiri  aihgrof   iiffiu  prejto.     See  Alligro   an^ 

.  belonging  to  the  abdominal  order.  It  is  met  Presto. 

I  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  *  To  ASSAIL,  v.  a.  [affailUr^  Fr.]    i.  To  aCp 

iSPLENITES.    See  Asr ilates.  tack  in* a  hoftile  manner ;  to  aflauh-;  to  £aQ  upon; 

lSPLEV,  3  English  villages;  viz.  i.  and  i.in  to  invade. — 

fbrdfbire*  near  Penkridge,  and  a  miles  S.  W.  So  when  he  faw  his  flatt'ring  arts  to  €u]» 

Itandon :  and  3.  ip  Warwickihire  near  Tarn-  With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  t'  offaiL 

fth.  '     Fairy  ^wef^^ 

LsrLFr>G0iSB,  avtlkgenear Woodbum,  in  s.  To  attack  with  argument;  cenfiire;  or  mo- 

Ifordihlre.  tives  applied  to  the  paBions. — 

IsPLEY'WiCKroRD,  a  ^age  near  Tamfodt  My  gradous  lord,  here  in  Ihe  parliament 

ttaifurdfhire.  Let  us  o/fail  the  iamily  of  York.            Shak^ 

ASPORTATION.  «./.  [a^rtatiot  tat.]  A  She  wiU  n«t  ftay  the  fiege  of  loving  terms, 

ylngaway.  DiS,  ^or  bide  th' encounter  of  a^/7in^  eyes.  5/uii^ 

lSPy,  a  villa^  m  JLincobifhire,  a  little  N.  of  How  have  I  iear'd  your  &te !  but  fear'd  it 

^(raJrile.  moft, 

VSQUINT.  aJv.  [from  a  and  fytant.]    Obfi-  When  love  ajiul*d  you  00  the  Libyan  coaft. 

ly ;  not  in  the  ft  rait  line  of  vifion.— A  fingle  DryJetu 

U  may  dired  the  way  better  than  five  hun-  All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  a^ib^ 

iii  who  have  contrary  views,  or  Jook  afq>mit^  ^om  Drf den's  Fabks  down  to  D-^y's  Tales. 

hut  their  eyes.  Swift.  Pope* 

ISKAEL,  the  an^el,  according  to  the  Maho-  In  vain  Thaleftris  with  reproach  aJjhUs  ; 

tin  fyftcm,  who  is  appropriated  to  take  care  Por  who  can  move  when  fiur  Belinda  fails?  Pope^ 

ic  fouls  of  thole  who  die.  *  ASSAILABLE.  aJj.  [from  ajaij.j  That  which 

t^  ♦  ^SS.  ir./  [^/wwj,  Lat.]    i.  An  animal  of  may  be  attacked.r«- 

'    ,  remarkable  for  fluggiihnefs,  patience,  har-  B.inquo,  and  hit  Fleance,  Uve8.-r~- 

cU»  coarfenefs  of  food,  and  long  life.—  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eternal.— 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  flave.  There's  comfort  yet,  they  are  affailable,  Sbakf. 

^hich,  like  your  affes^  and  your  dogs  and  (i*)  *  ASSAIL ^NT.  aJ/.Attackijig;  invading, 

mul<rs,  And  as  evening  dragon  cam^ 

fou  ufe  in  abjedt  and  in  flattfh  part,  AJJailant  on  the  perched  roofts 

kcnufc  you  bought  them.               Sbakejpeare,.  Of  tame  villatick  lowl.                             Mi/ton* 

Aftupid,  heavy,  dull  fellow;  a  dolt. —  (a.)  *  Assailant.  «.  /  [affitiflaray  Pr.]     He 

I  slo  be^n  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  afu  that  attacks ;  in  oppofition  to  defendant. — The 

Sbakefpeare.  fame  was  fo  well  encountered  by  Ae  defendants^ 

That  iuch^a  cofty  mother  that  the  obftinacy  of  the  tf^i/air/j  did  but  iocreafe 

ihould  yield  the  world  to  this  aft ! — ^a  woman  tht  lofs.  Haj^ard,-^ 

that     ■  I'll  put  myfclf  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 

lean  all  down  with  her  ^rain ;  and  yet  her  (ba  And  witii  a  kind  of  umber  fmirch  my  face, 

'annot  take  two  fro(i(i  twenty  for  his  heart,  The  like  do  you ;  fo  (hall  we  pafs  along, 

^d  leave  eighteen.                          Sbahefpearx.  And  never  llir  affaiiantu                  SfMtkefheart^ 

I.)  Ass,  in  zoology.    Sec  Eq^tus.  •  ASSAiLER,  «./  [from  aJfaiJ.]    On,e  who  at- 

j.)  Ass,  CORONATION  01*  THE,  in  antiquity,  tacks  another.— rV'.ultus  heated,  fopurfued  ova 

i  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  feaft  of  Vcfta,  affaiUrs^  that  one  «f  then\  flew  him.  Sidney^ 

Tcin  the  bakers  put  crowns  on  the  heads  of  ASSAM,  a  cuuiui  y  of  Afia,  bounded  on  th^ 

fc  quadruped*;   Ecce  eoronatij  panis  dependtt  W.  by  Bengal  and  Bootan;  on  the  N.  by  the 

'is!  Hpnce,  in  an  ancient  calendar,  the  idea's  mountains  of  Thibet  and  on  the  Sw>£.  and  S.  by 

func  are  thus  denoted ;  Fejum  eft  Fcfl^.    AJt-  Meckley.    Tb^  fiurrampooter  runs  through  the 

corf^turl-^  This  honour,  it  fcems,  was  done  whole  length  of  it.  Gerghoi)  is  the  capital.  Aflam 

beaft,  becaufe,  according  to  the  mythology,  Ues  between  Loqg.  91**  aivi  96^  and  between  Lat* 

its  braying,  it  had  faved  Vcfta  from  being  ra-  aj**  and  80**  N* 

«-<!  by  the  Lampfacan  god  i  Hence  the  form«-  ASSAM£S£,  the  inhabitants  of  A^am*    They 

r^y?.r  deiidum  eft  aftnus.  9Xt  fond  of  the  flcfli  of  dogs.    They  live  comfor- 

^SSABA,  the  name  given  by  the  people  of  tably,  however;  an4  as  their  king  is  fole  pros- 

!nea  to  a  (hrub  which  they  boil  in  water,  and  prictor  of  all  the  gold,  folver,  and  other  metals  i^ 

on  a  bubo,  and  it  proves  a  cure.  hiai  kingdom,  they  pay  no  taxes.    Almoft  everr 

LSSAC,  or  AssAx,  i9  the  materica  medica  of  houie>kceper  has  an  elephant.    The  invention  oi 

ancients,  the  name  giy«n  by  the  Arabians  to  gUn  powder  is  hy  fome  aicribcd  to  them. 

Kum  ammoniac  of  the  Greeks;  but  by  many  '    ASSANCALA, )  i  ftrong  town  in  Armeoia* 

^c  qualities  attributed  to  this  drug,  it  does  not  ASSANC  AL£,  )  near  the  river  Arras,  in  the 

Krar  to  be  the  fame  that  is  now  called  fo.  road  between  Erzerum  and  £rivan,  noted  for  its 

ISSACH,  or  As  SAT  H,  a  kind  of  purgation,  an-  hot  baths.    It  ftands  on  a  high  hL],  ai  m.  £  of 

Ktly  uied  in  Wdcs,-  by  the  oaths  of  300  men.  £r^crum  ^  the  walls  are  built  in  a  fpinl  lineal 

1 i  *  i  a  roun . 
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br,  who  by  his  artifices  made  Canatical  and    rock."    His  orders  were  no  fooner  uttered  than, 
>.'!cit  fiaves  of  his  fubjedts.    Their  rch'gion  was    they  were  joyfully  obeyed  :  and  all  the  anfwer  he 
1  pounded  of  thai  of  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  the    deigned  to  give  the  fultan*s  envoy  was,  **  Away 
iilians,  and  the  Mahometans :  but  the  capital    to  thy  mailer,  and  let  him  know  I  have  many. 
c!c  of  thtrir  creed  was  to  believe  that  the  Holy    thoufand  fubjcdls  of  the  fame  difpolitioq."    Men 
jfl  ft  llJed  in  their  chief;  that  his  orders  proceed-    fo  ready  to  dtftroy  themftrlves  were  equally  alert 
lom  God  himfelfy  and  were  real  declarations  of    apd  refolute  in  being  the  minifters  of  death  to  o- 
djviiic  pleafure.    To  this  monarch  the  orien-    thcrs.    At  the  command  of  their  fovereign,  they 
^iYt  the  nanie  of  Sc/jcik  :  but  he  is  better    made  no  difficulty  of  ftabbing  any  prince,  even  on 
wn  ir  £uroi)e  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of   his  throne ;  and  bt*ing  well  verfed  in  the  different* 
Mountahi,    His  dignity,  inftead  of  being  he-    dialects,  they  conformed  to  the  drefs  and  even  the 
it^n-,  was  confirmed  by  cle^iop ;  where  me-    external  religion  of  the  country,  that  they  might 
that  is,  a  fuperior  multiplicity  and  enormity    with  kfa  difHculty  ftri|ce  the  fatal  blow  required 
nrncs,  was  the  moft  cfFedual  recommendation    by  their  chief.    With  the  Saracens  they  were  Ma- 
i  majority  of  fuffrages.    This  chief,  from  his    hometans ;  >yith  the  Franks,  Chriflians ;  in  one 
Itcd  rtfidence  on  the  fummjt  of  mount  Lcba-    place  they  joined  with  the  Mamaluks ;  in  ano- 
,  like  a  vindictive  deity,  with  the  thunderbolt    ther,  with  the  ecclefiaftics  or  religious ;  and  un- 
is  hand,  fent  inevitable  death  to  all  quarters    der  this  difguife  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of  cx- 
;hc  world  ;  fo  that  from  one  end  of  the  earth    ccuting  their  fanguinary  commiffion.    Of  this  we 
the  other,  khaliffs,  emperors,  fultans,  kingsj    meet  with  an  inllance  in  the  hiftory  of  Saladin. 
ices,  Chriftians,  Mahometans  and  Jews,  evt^ry    while  he  was  bcfieging  Manbedge,  the  celebrated 
on  and  people,  execrated  and  dreaded  his  fan-    Hieropolis  of  antiquity,    l^ing  one  day,  with  a 
up;  power*  from)  the  ftrokes  of  which  ther«  wa^    few  attendants,  and  they  at  fome  diftance,  recdh- 
ccurity.    At  the  leaft  fu^geftjon  or  whifper,    noitring  the  place  for  the  bcttec  difpolition  of  the. 
:  he  had  threatened  the  death  of  any  potentate,    attack,  a  man  rufhed  on  him  with  a  dagger  in  his 
immecHatfly  doubled  their  guards,  and  took    hand,  and  woqnded  him  in  the  head  ;  but  the  ful- 
r>'  precaution  in  tliur  power,    Philip  Auguf-    t^in,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  repeat  his  ftroke, 
king  of  France,  on  advice  that  the  Sch^iik    wrefted  the  dagger  from  him,  and,  after  receiving 
ndcd  to  have  him  afraflTiiiattd,  inflituted  a  new    feveral  wounds,  laid  him  dpad  at  his  feet.    Before 
y  guard  of  men  diftinguilhi^d  for  their  a^ivity    the  fultan  had  well  recovereci  himfelf,  a  fccpnd  cn- 
coiin  ;e,  called  fer^ens  cC  Armesy  with  brafs    countered  him  to  finiih  the  treachery  of  the  for- 
>s,  bo^s  and  arrows;  and  he  hirafclf  never  ap-    mer  ;  but  he  met  with  the  fame  fate  :  he  was  fuc- 
rc<i  without  a  chib,  fortified  either  with  iron    c^eded  with  equal  fury  by  a  third,  who  alfo  fell 
rold.'    Molt  fovereigns  paid  fecre^ly  i  penfibn    by  the  hand  of  that  magnanimous  prince  whom 
he  Scheik,  however  feandalous  and  derogatory    he  was  fent  to  afrhlTmate.    And  it  was  obfcrved^ 
iii:ht  be  to  the  luftre  ot  majefty,  for  the  fatVty    that  thefc  wretcHps  dealt  about  their  fruitlefs  blowd 
ihcir  perfons.     The  Knights  Templars  alone    is  they  lay  in  the  agonies  ot  death.     With  fuch 
rd  to  defy  his  -fecret  machinations  and  open    rapidity  was  this  tra^fa«5ted,  that  it  was  over  be- 
e.    ln(?ced  they  were  a  permanent  difpcried    fore  SaJadin's  guards  could  come  to  his  affiftancCi. 
!y,  not  to  be  cut  off  by  maflacres  or  aflairuia-    He  retired  to  his  tent,'  and  in  great  pcrturbatior^ 
IS.    Th I i  barbarous  prince  was  fumiftied  with    ifhrowing  himfelf  on  hi^  fopha,  ordered  his  fcr-. 
Mirers  unknown  to  all  other  monarchs,  even  to    vants  to  take  a  ftridt  view  of  his  boufehold,  and 
rnuft  ablulute  defpotic  tyrants.    I  lis  fnbjeds    to  caihier  allfufpedled  perfons  ;  at  the  fame  time 
I'v]  proftrate  themfclvcs  at  the  foot   of  his    ^(king  with  great  earneftncfs,  "  Of  whom  have  T 
^r.f,  requettinp  to  die  by  his  hand  or  order,  as    deferved  fuch  treacherous  ufage  :*'  But  it  after- 
ivour  by  which  tlicy  were  fare  of  paOing  into    wards  appeared,  that  thefe  villnins  had  been  fent 
ac^ife.    On  them  if  danj^'er  mnde  any  imprefli-    by  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  ;  of  whom  the 
it  was  an  emulation  to  prefs  forward ;  and  if    vizir  Kamfchlegin  had  purchafed  the  murder  of 
fn  in  any  cntcrprift?,  they  went  to  the  place  of    Saladin,  to  free  hinifelf  from  fo  great  a  warrior 
cution  \\ith  a  magnanimity  unknown  to  others,    whom  he  could  not  meet  in  the  field.    To  animate 
^ry  count  of  Champaignc,  who  married  Ifal>elr    them  in  their  fi^ntic  obedience,  the  Scheik,  be- 
laughter  of  Amaury  king  of  Jerufalem,  pafling    fore  their  depaj-turc  on  fuch  attempts,   ufed  to 
T  part  of  the  territory  of  tlie  Afi'afllns  in  his    ^ive  them  a  fmall  foretafte  of  fome  of  the  delights 
\  to  SyTia,  and  talking  highly  of  his  power,    which  he  afTured  them  would  be  their  recompcnfe 
ir  chief  came  to' meet  him,  *'  Are  your  fubjecfts    m  paradifcl  Delicious  foporific  drinks  were  gtvea 
d  the  old  man  of  the  mountain)  as  ready  in    them ;  and  wbile  they  lay  afleep,  they  were  car- 
ir  fubmiflion  as  mine?**  and,  without  Raying    ried  into  beautiful  gardens,  where  every. allurc- 
an  anfwer,  made  a  iign  with  his  hand,  wh::n  ten     fnent  invited  their  fcnfes  to  the  moft  exquifite  gra» 
ing  men  in  white,  who  were  ftandin^  on  an  ad"-    tifications.     From  thefe  feats  of  voluptuoufnefs, 
cut  tower,   inftantly  threw  themfelvcs  down,    inflamed  with  liquor  and  enthufiailic  views  of  per- 
I  another  occafion.  Sultan  Malek-Shah   fum-    pet ual  enjoyments,  they  falied  forth  to  perform  af» 
"lirg  the  Scheik  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  his  govern-    fafTinations  of  the  blackeft  dye.    This  people  once 
'^t,  A\\i\  threatening  him  with  the  power  of  his    had,  or  at  leaft  they  pretended  to  have,  an  inten- 
^^  Ihuuld  he  hefitate  to  comply ;  the  latter,    tiori  of  embracing  the  Chriftian  religion.    They 
7  <*ompofedly  turning    himfelf   towards    his    reigned  a  long  time  in  Perfia  and  on  Mount  Leba- 
^r^s  fatd  to  one  of  them,  **  Draw  your  dag-    non.    In  1213,  they  aflaffinated  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
•  and  plunge  it  into  your  breaft  ;"  and  to  ano-    Hulaku,  a  khan  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  in  the  year 
Ti  "  Throw  yourfclf  headlong  from  yonder    65 j  of  the  Hegira,  or  1254  of  the  Cluiftian  sera, 

entered 


Jittered  tTi«r  country  and  difpoffeffed  them  of  fc-  Before  the  gates  the  cries  of  Ubci  ncfr-Vr:; 

veral  places.     In  1257,  the  Tartars  conquered  Whom  fate  bad  fxxmi  their  tender  mothcr^t.r, 

them  and  killed  their  prince;  but  it  was  not  till  jlJhuJthh  ears.                                 D'jix. 

ia7i  that  they  were  totally  extirpated.    This  at-  New  curfed  fteel,  and  moit  accorfW  goid, 

chievemcnt  was  owing,to.the  condu<ft  and  intrc-  •     Gave  mifchief  birth«  and  made  that  mifdarf 

pidity  of  the  Egyptian  forces  fent  ^ainft  them  by  bold : 

the  fultan  Bibaris.  It  has,  however,- been  thought  And  double  death  did  wretched  man  fntadf, 

that  the  Drufes,  who  ftill.refide  among  the  emt-  By  ftetl  ajhulu/i^  and  by  gold  bctray*d.  /)  i 

jnenccs  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  whole  religion  •ASSAULTER,  w./.  [from /i^»/f.]  Onev'.i 

and  cuftoms  are  fo  little  known-  ^e  a  remoaat,  of  violently  affaults  another. — Neither  likirg  t^cr  c- 

thofe  barbariaiis.  loquence,  nor  fearing  their  might,  vc  cftceirai 

ASSATH.    See  Assach.  few  fwordi  in  a  juft  defence,  able  to  itfift  erf 

•  ASSATION.  n.  f,   ^ajhtusi  roafted,  Lat.]  unjuft  ajfauhers.  Sidney. 

Roafting.— The  tg%  expinng  lefs  in  the  elixation  ASS  \X.    See  AsbAC. 

•or  boiling;  whereas,  in  the  affation  or  roafting,  it  (i.)  *  ASSAY.  »./  [irffaje^  Fr. from  wliid tlx 

vrXX  Sometimes  abate  a  drachm.  Bronvn^sridg.  Br,  ancient  writers  borrowed  alpy*  acconling  to  *x 

(i.)  ASSAULT.  «./.  [affaultf  French  j     1.  At-  found,  and  the  latter,  <^f,  according  to  the  wn- 

4ack,;  hoftile  onfct:  opposed  to  defence. — ^Hcr  (pi-  ting  ;  but  the  fcnfcs  now  cHffcring,  they  Bnay  » 

>rit  had  been  invincible  againft  all  <f^W/j  of  ,af!ec-  ,coi>&dered  as  two  .words.]    i.  £xainiiiatica;trjl 

'i\QZ\.  Sbakefpeare, —                                              '  l.'his<:annot  be 

Not  to  be  fhook  thyfelf,  but  all  anhulu^  -By  no  ajhy  of  re-rfbn.    'Tis  a  pageant. 

Baffling,  Iflte  thy  hoar  cliffs  the  loud  fea  wave.  To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaie.             '   Shiiep^^ 

Tbomfon.  a.  In  law.     The  examination  rf  mra&rrs » 

«.  Storm;  oppo&d  Xo/ap  or  Jiege, — Jafpn  took  at  weights  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  market.  C:;.. 

leaft  a  thoufhnd  men,  and  fuddenly  made  an  ^  3.  The  (idl  entrance  upon  any  thing ;  a  tailc 

Jmuit  tfon  the  city.  1  Mae.  v.  5. — ^After  fome  days  .^rial. —   * 

Aege,  ne  refolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  an  affault:  For  well  he  weened,  that  £0  glprioos  Wit 

he  fucceeded  therein  fo  far,  that  he  had  taken  the  Would  tempt  h|?  gueft  to  take  thereof  cp; 

principal  tower  and  fort.  Bacon,    3.  Hoftile  >vip-  fairy  tr<r 

Icnce.—  4.  Trial  by  tiangej .orxiiitrcfs ;  difficulty;  hffi 

Thcmfclvcs  at.difcor^  ftU,  <hip.— - 

And  cruel  ^combat  joinM  in  middle  fpace,  She  heard  with  patience  all  the  end, 

With  homble  ajatfflt.^d  fury  fell.  Fairy  ^uefn.  And  ftrove  to  mafter  fofrowful  afnj*  f^\ 

4.  Invafion  ;  hoft4ity  i  attack. — ^After  fome  uh-  The  men  he  preft  but  ?ate,* 
liappy  affaults  upon  the  prerogative  by  the  pariia^  To  hard  affajs  unfit,  unfuxe.at  peed, 
^ent,  which  produc^l  its  di^olution,  there  fol-  Yet  aon'^to  point  in  well attubpted (J^ie. 
towed  a  compoftire.  C7iir^^&if.— Theories  built  '^       /<»C^ 
upon  narrow  foundations,  are  very  hard  to  be  Be  Aire  to  find, 
ilipported  again(t  the  affkuits  of  oppOj&tion.  Locke,  What  I  foretel  thee,  many  a  bard  apj 

5.  In  law. — A  voleht  kind  of  injury  offered  to  a  Of  dangers,  and  adverfities,  and  pains, 
man's  perfon.  Jt  xpay  be  committed  hy  ojBfering  Ere  thou  of  IfmePs  fceptrc  get  feft  hold.  Jfi) 
of  a  blow,  or  by  fi/ear^l  (peech.  Cov/eW  i.  It  (a.)  Assay,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  irrtaEi^ 
lias /»9ii  before  the  thing  affaulted.    '  the  proof  or  trial  of  the  f^oodnefs,  purity,  v.rei, 

(1.;  Assault,  in  law,  b  an  attempt  or  oSer  &c.  of  metals  and  metalline  fi^bftances.  hth 

to  beat  another,  without  touching  him  :  as  if  one  say.    In  ancient -ftatutes,  this  is  called  the  :.'A 

lifts  up  his  cane  or  his  fift  in  a  threatening  manner  -and  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  h,  Keeptn  c'-^ 

at  another;  or  ftrikes  at  lum,  hut  miffes  him ;  this  Touch.,    Under  Henry  VI.  divers  cities  wt:t  ^ 


Is  an  affault,  infulttUf  which  Finch  defcribes  to  be  pointed  to  have  touch  for  wrought  HKcr  pUtc,  1 

«*  an  unlawful  fettip^  upon  one's  perfon."    This  Henry  VI.  c.  14.    By  this,  oife  might  brif's 

alfo  is  an  inchoate  vtolenoe,  amounting  confider-  -that  they  had  no  better  method  of  affayirg  ''^ 

ably  higher  than  bare  threats;  and'  therefore,  the  fimple  one  by  the  touch  ftone;  but  xht  cJ| 

though  no  aAual  fuffering  is  proved,  yet  the  par-  was  far  otherwife.  *  Sn  the  time  of  king  Hffr^  •« 

tj  injured  may  have  redrefs  oy  a^ion  of  trej^afi  the  bifhop  of  Sali|l>ury,  Uien  trcajurer,  ccrl:^'' 

^f  et  armUi  wherein  he  (hall  recover  dai^ages  as  ing,  that  though  the  toapcj  paid  into  the  iirJ 

^  compen^tion  for  the  injury.  exchequer,  for  his  crown  Kflt»,  did  anfwer**^ 

(3.)  Assault,  in  the  mihtaiy  art,  a  furious  ef-  ro  et pondere^  (in  number  and  weight,  it  vt^ 

fort  made  to  carry  a  fortified  poft,  camp,  or  for-  neverthelcCi  be  mixed   with    copper  or  hrt»i 

trelk,  wherein  the  affailants  <ao  not  fcreen  th»n-  wherefore  a  conftitution  was  made,  aS^c^'^'^ 

felves  by  any  works :  while  the  affault  continuej^  trial  by  comhuJUcn  ;  which  differs  little  or  octr  J 

the  batteries  ceafe,  for  fear  of  killing  their  own  from  fiie  pceient  method  of  ailajiog  fihtr.  ^ 

men.  The  en/am  perdus  march  firft  to  the  affault^  a  defcription  of  it  in  >  the  Black  Book  in  tl:c  ^*' 

Sec  Em  FANS  PEROtJS.  -  -  -  j^hequer,  written  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  c.  '^• 

*  To  Assault,  v,  a,  {from  the  noun.]  To  at-  This  trial  is  alfo  there  caDed  tjkivm^  aud  th 

tack ;  to  invade ;  to  fall  upon  with  violence. —  cer  who  made  it  is  named  /w«-.   The  d  *  *• 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  to  gather  thenjielves  ftill  in  ufe  of  affaying  gold  and  filvcr  vas  fcir  - 

together,  and  to  ftand  for  their  life,  to  deftroy  all  ftabUflied  by  an  ad  of  the  Enj^lUh  pariiamcLt,  1 

«v«  — ver  that  would  agiMt  them.  Eftb.  viii.  n*  13^4.  ,  «^ 


A  e  8  (  ^ti  >  A  s  « 

•  To  Assay,  v.  a.  l^fa^^f  Fr.J    x.  To  make  grains  of  ewjr  pound  Troy  of  filver  htooglit  «r 

iai  of  J  to  make  cxpcnmcnt  of. —  him ;  4  whereof  are  to  be  put  in  the  pix,  or  bo^' 

One  that  to  bounty  never  caft  his  nund»  of  deal,  to  be  re-afTayed  tne  next  year,  by  way 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  q//aj  of  check  upon  him  j  and  the  other  4  to  be  allow* 

His  btifcr  brcaft.  Spenfir.  ed  him  for  wafte,  in  aflaying.    The  number  of 

-Gray  and  Bryan  obtained  leave  f>f  the  general  pennyweights  fet  down  in  the  aflay-raafter's  rc- 

Wixk  to  ajfaj  them ;  and  fo  with  eight  horfemen  port,  is  to  be  accounted  fo  much  in  every  pound 

iirgcd  them  home.  Htn^ard, — What  lin weigh-  of  xa  ounces  Troy.    For  every  20  pennyweight,. 

I  behaviour  bath  this  drunkard  picked  out  of  my  or  ounce  Troy,  the  filver  is  found  by  the  afla^  tO' 

mrei  ration,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  ajfaj  be  worfe  than  ftandard,  or  fterling,  fixpence  is  to^ 

c?  Sbakejfcare.    2.  To  apply  to,  as  the  touch-  be  deduced  ;  becaufe  every  ounce  will  coft  fo 

Dfie  in  ajfayittg  metals. —  much  to  reduce  it  to  ftandard  goodneis,  or  to 

Whom  thus  affli<fted,  when  (ad  JEve  beheldt  change  it  for  fteriing.    In  gold,  for  every  carat  it 

Dcfolate  where  flie  fat,  approaching  nigh,  is  worfe  than  ftandard,  it  is  accounted,  in  th^ 

Sod  ivorols  to  bis  fierce  pa0ion  fhe  a/fa/d.  ounce  Troy,  worie  by  £0  nuny  times  j  s.  Sd.p 

Milton^  aud  for  every  grain  it  is  (et  down  worfe,  it  is  acr 

To  &y  ;   to  endeavour. — ^David  girded  his  counted  worfe  by  fo  many  times  xid.  in  the 

ord  upon  his  aimour,  and  he  affayed  to  go,  for  ounce  Troy ;  and  for  every  half  grain  ^\  d. :  for 

had  not  proved  it.  r  5iim.  xvii.  39.  fo  much  it  will  coft  to  make  it  of  ftandand  good« 

Assay-balance.    See  Balance.  nefs,  &c.     The  incorporation  of  goldfmiths  v\ 

*  ASSAYER.  n^/.  [fix>m  ^f.]    An  oilicer  of  Edinburgh  have  two  aflav-mafters,  who  are  annu* 

:  mint,  for  the  trial  of  (uver,  appointed  be-  ally  eleded  (or  fc-eledted)  from  among  their  owv 

cen  the  mafter  of  the  mint  and  the  merchants  members,  and  are  fworu  to  do  juftice  to  the  puU-^ 

It  bring  filvcr  thither  for  exchange   Co<weL —  lie. 

It  imehcrs  come  up  to  the  aftyert  within  one       ASSAYSIARE,  in  Uw,  to  take  affefibrs. 
tKcnXv,  ffood*ward  on  Fojih.  ♦  ASSECTATION.  »,/.  [afSatiOf  hat.]  At- 

AS8AY1NG,  ARs  docimastica,  in  its  extent,  tendance,  or  watting  upon.  Did. 
"nprehends  particular  manners  oi  examining  e-        *  ASSECUTION.  n,yi  [from  a//equorf  affecu^ 

y  ore,  or  mixed  metal,  according  to  its  nature,  tunty  to  obtain.]     Acquirement ;  the  ad  of  obr 

h  the  beft  adapted  fluxes  ;  fo  as  to  difcover,  taining. — By  the  canon  law,  a  perfon,  after  he  hat 

:  only  what  metais,  and  what  proportions  of  been  in  full  polleflion  of  a  fecond  benefice,  cannot 

tal,  are  contained  in  ores ;  but  likewife  how  return  again  to  his  firft ;  becaufe  it  is  immediately 

ch  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  arfenic,  fmelt,  &c.  void  by  his  affeeutum  of  a  fecond.  Ayllffe, 
y  be  obtained  from  every  one  refpcAively.^-'       ASSEDATION,  a  taxmg  of  the  kmg's  farms. 
Blow-pipe,  Metallukgy,  and  Minera*        ASSELANI.    See  Aslan. 
::r.    AfTaying  is  particularly  ufed  by  coinero-       A3SELBY,  a- village  in  the  £.  Riding  of  Yorfe* 

I  goldrmiths,  for  trying  the  purity  of  the  gold  ihire,  N.  W.  of  Howden.. 
I  filvcr  to  be  ufed  irv  the  coining  of  money,        ASSELYN,  John,  a  ^mous  Dutch  paintCFr 

I  matiufa^ure  of  plate,  &c.  or  that  have  been  bom  in  Holland,  and  the  difciple  of  Ifaiah  Vande- 

ad]r  ufed  therein.    Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  a&  velde,  the  battle-painter.    He  diAinguiihed  hinv 

og ;  the  one  before  mttals  are  melted,  in  or-  (elf  in  hiftorical  pieces,  battles,  landfcapes,  ani» 

to  bring  them  to  their  proper  fmenefi;  the  o-  mals,  and  particularly  horfes.    He  travelled  into 

after  they  are  (truck,  to  fee  th;it  they  be  ftau-  France  and  Italy  ;  and  was  fb  plea&d  with  the 

i.    For  the  firfl  affay,  the  affayers  uie  to  take  manner  of  Bamoochior  Ihat  he  always  followed 

>r  15  grains  of  gold,  and  half  a  dram  of  filver,  it.    He  firfl  difcovered'to  his  countrymen  a  clear 

be  for  money ;  and  iS^  grains  of  the  one,  and  manner  of  painting  landfcapes,  like  Gaude  JLor- 

"iim  of  tlie  other,  if  for  other  purpofes.    The  raine ;  inftead  of  the  dark  brown  they  had  hithev^ 

nd  is  made  of  one  of  the  pit:ces  of  money  ta  followed.    Aflelyn's  pictures  were  much  admi-- 

ted,  which  they  cut  in  four  parts ;  or  by  fcra-  red  at  AmfVerdam,  and  fold  at  h^^h  prices.    He 

?  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  piece  of  work.     The  died  in  that  city  in  i66o. 

utity  of  gold  for  an  alTay  among  ua  is  fix        (i.)  •  ASSEMBLAGE,  n.  >C  Vafftmhlage^  FV. J 

H'^ ;  in  France,  nearly  the  lame ;  and  in  Gcr-  i.  A  colledtion ;  a  number  of  individuals  brought 

Sy  about  three  times  as  much.    See  Essay.  together.    It  differs  from  ajfembfyf  by  being  ap^ 

s^Av-M  ASTER,  Of  EssAY  MASTER,  au  officcT  pUcd  ouly,  or  chiefly,  to-thines}  affemhfy  bein^ 

uftcd  with  the  care  of  making  true  touch,  or  ufed  only,  or  generally,  of  peitons.— All  that  we 

U  of  the  gold  and  filver  brought  to  him ;  and  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts  is  pofitive  ideas  of 

jg  a  jnd  report  of  the  goodnefb  or  badneft  f^ace  or  duration,  Locktm.    %.  The  ft^  of  being 

cof.     Such   IS  the  afl':iy-mafter  of  the  mint,  afTembled. — 

:d  alfo  the    king's  afTiy  ma(\er  ;   which,  iit  O  Hartford,  fitted  or  to  fbtne  in  courts 

land,  has  btrcr  a  fmecuie  ufRce  fince  the  Unr-<        With  unafieded  grace,  or  v^k  the  plains^ 
The  aflay- mailer  of  the  goldimiths  companj        With  innocence  and  meditation  joinM 
ondon  is  a  fort  of  aiTiflant  warden,  called  a(-        In  foft  aJfembla^Cf  liften  to  my  fong  1    Tbamfimt^ 
I  touch  ^xfordtfiy  appointed  to  furvey,  aifay,.       (s.^  Assemblage  fignifies,  likewife,  the  things 

mark  all  the  filver  work,  &c.  committed  to  tBemfelves  fo  united.    It  is  alfo  ui^d,  in  a  more 

.    There  are  alio  aHay-maAers  appointed  by  general  fenfe.  for  a  collection  of  various  things  fo 

tte  at  York,   Exeter,   BriAol,  Chefter,  Nor-  difpofed  and  diverfified,  that  the  whole  produces 

i,  NewcafUcy  and  Birmingham,  for  alTaying  fome  agreeable  efled. 
ft^ht  plate.    The  aJay-maHcr  is  to  rctam  %       (x*)  *  2o  ASS£MfiLS>  ^ «•  \afimkkr^  ^ *^ 


•ASS  (    624    )  .      ..ASS 

Tfo  Imng  into  one  place.    It  is  lifed  both  of  per-    any  thing  npon  the  church,  requiring  tfcmcr'j 
fons  and  things. — And  he  ftjall  fet  up  an  enfign     that  religious  qffimt  of  chriftian  belief,  vhcrrn  i 
for  the  nations,  and  fhall  aJpmbU  the  outcasts  of    the  words  of  the  holy  prophets  arc  rtCk'\ai,  iri 
Ifrael,  and  gather  together  the  difperfed  of  Judah.     not  to  fliew  it  in  fcripture ;  this  diii  the  l^iU'. 
J/aiahj  xi.  12. —  evermore  think  unlawful,  impious,  and  aicn^^i 

He  wonders  for  what  end  you  have  nffemhied    Hooker, — The  evidence  of  God's  own  tc!t  m r., 

Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him.  Shaktf,    added  unto  the  natural  affetn  of  rcafon  cxc 

(«.)  *  To  Assemble,  i*.  ?/;  To  meet  together, 
— Thefe  men  ajfembled  and  found  Daniel  praying. 
Daniel. 

(i.)  ASSEMBLIES  of  the  clergy  are  called  con- 
*vocaiionsy  fynodsi  councils.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  called  a  General  AJfem- 
bl^  :  In  this  aflenably  his  Majefty  is  reprefented  by 
his  CommifEoner,  who  diffolves  one  meeting,  and 
calls  another,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  while  the 
>Ioderator  doeS  the  lame  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jefus  Chrijl. 

(i.)  Assemblies  of  the  Roman  people  were 
^led  comitia. 

(3.)  Assemblies  or  the  states.  Under  the 
Gothic  governments,  the  fuyeme  legiflative  power 
vas  lodged  in  an  alfembly  of  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,  held  annually  for  the  like  purpofes  as 
our  psirliaments.  In  Great  Britain  and  Sweden, 
fuch  afiemblies  retain  their  ancient  powers  and 
privileges.  There  were  fome  feeble  remains  of  them 
in  France  and  Poland  before  the  late  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions. 

(4.)  'Assembly.  «,/  [ajfemblee^  Fr.]  A  com- 
pany met  together.— 

They  had  heard,  by  fame, 

Of  this  fo  noble,  and  fo  fair  ajfembly^ 

This  night  to  meet  here.  ShakeJ^eare. 

(5,)  Assembly,  in  the  bean  monde,  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  of  fefliionable  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  for  the  fake  of  play,  dancing,  gallantry, 
converiation,  &c. 

(6.)  Assembly,  in  the  military  art,  the  fecond 
beating  of  a  drum -before  a  march  ;  at  which  the 
foldiers  ftrike  their  tents,  roll  them  up,  and  ftand 
to  arms. 

ASSENBY,  a  village  ucar  Thirik,  Yorkfhire. 

ASSENIPI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
Tica.  newly  added  to  the  Union. 

(r.)  ASSENS,  a  diftri<ft  of  Denmark,  in  the 
province  of  Funen,  which  carries  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  in  com  and  other  produAions  of  the 
country.  It  is  alfo  called  /ifnes,  which  fignifies 
the  holy  promontory,  A  battle  was  fought  in  itj 
in  1535,  wherein  Chriftian  III.  obtained  a  deciftvc 
vidtory  over  Chriftian  II. 

(2.)  AssENs,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  fi- 
tuat«d  upon  the  Little  Belt,  a  ftrait  of  the  Baltic^ 
which  fcparates  the  ifle  of  Funen  from  the  conti- 
nent. )t  is  the  common  pafiage  from  the  duchy 
«f  Slcfwick  to  Copenhagen.  Long.  10.  30.  £. 
Lat.  $$,  15.  N. 

•    (i.)  *  ASSENT.  «./.  [affenfusy  Lat.]    i.  The 
adt  of  agreeing  to  any  thing.— 

Without  the  king's  ajfent  or  knowledge, 

.  You  wrought  to  be  a  legate.     Shak,  Hen.  VIII. 

•—Faith  is  the  ajfent  to  any  proportion,  not  thus 

made  out  by  the  dedudtiou  of  reafon,  but  upon 

"he  credit  of  the  propofer.  Locke. — All  the  argu-    the  walls  of  Afferia  that  ftill  rrmain,  and  v* 
?nt8  on  both  fides  muft  be  laid  in  balance,  and,    circumference    is    clearly   diftinguilhablc  ^'^ 

nn  the  whole,  the  underftanding  determine  its    p;round,  meafure  3600  Roman  feet.    Tb<  i?"^* 

nt.  Loih.    4«  C^cnt  \  a^eciQcnt.^To  ur|«    indofcd  by  tfecm  fonn>  ao  cblos^  poi;^'')  f ' 


ing  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not  a linlcci' 
fort  and  confirm  the  fame.  Hooker. 

(a;)  Assent,  like  faith,  is  dividtd into iV> 
and  explicit ;  aSual  and  babitval,  &c.  SrcFiiTv. 

1.  Assent,  actual,  is  a  determiruiicE  >: 
the  mind,  arifing  from  the  perception  ot  ihc  tn.*^ 
of  any  proposition, 

2.  Assent,  habitual,  confifts  in  ctrtM  t- 
bits  of  believing  or  acquiefcing,  induad  iii  <:i 
mind  by  repeated  ads. 

(3.)  Assent,  royal,  the  approktion  pd 
by  the  king  to  a  bill  in  {)arliament,  afttr  \^\a^  i 
becomes  a  law. 

♦  To  Assent,  V,  «.  [ajentire,  Lat.]  To  ca 
cede ;  to  yield  to,  or  agree  to. — And  the  Jcv^  'ii 
ajfcntedj  laying,  that  thefc  things  wcrt  /o.  -:J 
jcxiv.  9. 

ASSENTAMEN,  a  \Trgtnian  pink.  Jkii-. 

♦  ASSENTATION,  n.  /,  lafentatio,  ]J  [ 
Compliance  with  the  opinion  of  another  ci:t  1 
fiattery  or  diflimulation, 

ASSENTATORY,  belonging  to  flattfry. 

♦  A8SENTMENT,  «./,  (from  afi^i.]  Cj 
fcnt. — ^Their  arguments  arc  but  precarious,  d 
fub&ft  upon  the  chaiity  of  our  ajfestmtnu.  Er/J 
Fulgar  Erroun. 

ASSENTON,  NETHER,  ^  Two  villages,  tA 
Assenton,  upper,        3  Hcnlqs in CKi«  "I 
ASSER,   John,   or  Asserius  Mrsiux.i 
(i.  e.  AfTer  of  St  David's,)  bifnop  of  ShBiir, 
The  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,    He  wai  her  ( 
Pembrokefiiire,  in  S.  Wales ;  and  educata!  i  j 
monaftcry  of  St  David's  by  the  archbijh-p  -:  J 
ferius,  who,  according  to  Iceland,  was  hi  i.' 
tnan.    By  his  afUduous  application  he  fccn  iw 
red  univerfal  fame  as  a  pcrfon  of  profound  Ic 
and  great  abilities,   Alfred,  the  munificent  ;-* 
of  genius,  about  tlie  year  880,  fcnt  for 
court ;  then  held  at  Dean  in  'U'iltflibt.   lit  * 
fo  charmed  with  Afler,  that  he  made  him  b : 
ceptor  and  companion ;  appointed  him 
a  or  3  different  monaftt;ries ;  and  at  laft  pr,^?^ '^ 
him  to  the  fee  of  Shirbutn,  where  he  died  c  -,  J 
He  was  a  man  of  happy  genius,  woodcrn;'  -j 
defty,  extenfive  learning,  and  great  integrity.  ^ 
is  faid  to  have  been  principally  iuftruincTi" 
perfuading  the  king  to  rcfrorc  the  uni>ui.-» 
Oxford  to  its  priftinc  dignity. — He  wTotc,  /^  " 
ei  rebtu  gejlij  jilfredl,  &c.  Lond.  1574*  P****'. 
by  Archbiftiop  Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon  chif«^  '^ 
at  the  end  of  IValfingtami  hijf. — ^Francf.  itci*  •  = 
Oxf.  172a,  8vo.    Many  other  works  ait  a5^f ''; 
to  this  author  by  Gale,  Bale,  and  Pits ;  bu:  - 
doubtful. 
ASSERAC,  among  the  Turks.    Sec  Assu 
ASSERIA,  Assesia,  or  Asisia,  an  *n.^ 
town  of  Libumia,  now  in  ruins.    The  ▼et^'r'' 
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hey  are  built  with  Dalmatian  marble;  but  not       (i.)  Assertion  is  rather  more  tceur^ef/'cf^ 

iken  from  the  hill  on  which  they  ftand,  for  that    fined,  a  fadt  or  propofition  advanced  by  the!  af* 

irniHies  only  fo/t  ftone.    The  walls  are  invefted,    fcrtor,  who  avows  the  truth  of  it, 

oth  infide  and  out,  with  this  marble :  fome  of        *  ASSERTIVE.  aJj,  [fVom  ajert,]    Pofitive  i 

k  itoncs  are  ten  feet  long,  and  they  are  M  of    dogmatical ;  peremptory,— He  was  not  (b  fond  of 

Dniiderabl^  dimenfions.    The  thicknefs  of  thefe    the  principles  be  undertook  to  illustrate,  as  t9 

)itifiaition«.,is  commonly  about  8  feet :  but  at    boaft  their  certainty ;  propofing  thevil  not  in  9 

ic  narroweft  extremity,  which  falls  towards  the    confident  and  ajertive  tortn,  but  as  probabilities 

)0t  of  the  hi)},'  they  are  xi  f^et  thick ;  and,  in    and  hypothefes.  G/attvU/e, 

wnc  parts,  theii'  hlHght  ftill  above  ground  reaches        *  ASSERTOR, »./.  [from  aJcrt,]  Maintainer^ 

)  iKar  30  feet.    An  antiquary,  or  even  a  fimple    vindicator ;  fiipporter ;  affTrmer.— « 

►rcr  of  erudition,  (the  Abbe  Portia  obferves,)       ,    Among  th'  ajertorj  of  free  reafon's  claim, 

mmit  help  wiihing  at  Podgraje  (the  modem       Our  nation's  not  the  leaft  hi  worth  or  fkme. 

ime  of  AfTena),  that  fome  pov^rfill  hand  quii>  Drjden4 

id  fak  terra  eft  in  apricttm  pro/erif  :  and  fuch  a  Faithful  affertor  of  thy  cbunb^'s  cailfe, 

iih  becomes  fht>nger  when'  he  reflet,  that  fince       Britain  with  tears  {h^\  bathe  tby  glorious  wound« 

t  de((ru(5tion  of  that  city  no  fearch  has  ever  been  Priorm 

rAt  under  ground,  with'  a  view' to  difcover  any    — It  is  an  ufual  piece  of  art  to  uhdermine  the  au- 

ing  curious ;  and  yet  thefe  walltf  dopbtlefs  con-    thoritv  of  fundamental  tr^iths^  by  pretending  to 

in  a  valuable  depofite  of  antiquities,  thro\¥n    fhew  how  weak  the  proofs  are^  which  their  ^r« 

rvn  in  heaps,  who  knows  by  what  caufe ;  per-    tors  employ  in  defence  of  them*.  Atterburj. 

w  naturally,  by  an  earthquake,  or  perhaps  by        ASSERTORY,  affirmative  ;*  pofitive.   Bailey, 

ittddcn  inundation  of  barbarians,  which  is  ftill'       *  To  ASSERVE.  ^.a.  laJfertm^ljX^  Tottrwcg 

yrk.    The  gate  now  demolifhed,  the  confider-    fielp,  or  fecond.    DiS, 

W  height  of  the  walls  to  be  feen  in  federal  places      ^  ASSES,  order  of.  At iKOUirM  oKoo,  a  namo 

m  without,  fome  pieces  of  thick  walls  that  ftilT    given  to  the  Mathurins,  or  Trinitarians,  becaufe 

pear  levelled  to  the  ground  among  the  bofh-    they  were  anciently  obliged-,  in  travelling,  to  ridef 

are  circumftances  which  give  grouAd  to  hope^    on  afles,  inftead  of  horns.    Thfs  oBJigation  waM 
rt  many  coftly  monuments  might  be  recovered    fet  afidc  by  Pope  Clement  IV.  in  it6/. 
tof  thefe  ruins.    The  magnificence  of  the  re-       ASSESIA.    Itee  As  i  si  a  and  Asseria. 
lining  wall,  and  the  many  pieces  of  well<ut        *  'fo  ASSESS,  v.  a.  [from  ajfejiare^  Itali,   T<f 
ne  and  fine  marble  fcatlered  over  the  contigu-    nftikc  an  equilibrium,  or  balance.]     To  charge 
I  fields,  afford  fuflScient  proof  that  both  good    with  any  certain  fum.— Before  the  rfcccipt  of  them 
^  and  grandeur  once  flourifhed  in  that  coun-    in  this  ofl^ce,  they  were  aff^ffed  by  the,  affidavic 
•  In  the  micUV  of  the  nibbiih  which  covers  the    from' the  time  of  the  inqiiifition  found.  Bacons 
aains  of  Aflcria,  the  parlih-church  of  the  little ,       *  ASSESSiON^.  «./.  [a//^a,  Lat.]    A  fitting 
ige  ftands  infolated ;  it  is  built  of  broken  pieces    down  by  one^-  to  give  afli&ance  or  advice.  DA7. 
ancient  ruins,  taken  as  they  happened  to  be        *  ASSESSMENT.  «./.  [from  To  ajfefi:[  i.  Th» 
treft,  mixed  with  mutilated  inicnptions,  and    fum  levied  ©n  certain  property,    a.  Tlie  aft  of 
pncnts  of  noble  cornices.  aflcffing.— What  greater  immunity  and  happinefs 

ASSERIA NS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  AiTe-  can  there  be  to  a  people,  than  ta  be  liable  to  no 
Pliny,  afber  having  fpecified  the  Libumian  laws,  but  what  thev  make  themfeUes  ?  >  To  be 
n  thxit  were  obliged  to  attend  the  congrefs  of  fubjedt  to'  no  contribution,  aJMment^  or  any  pe-' 
nlona,  adds  to  the  catalogue  the  firee  Afleri-  coniary  levy  whatfoever,  but  what  they  vote,  and 
» imnvtrtefque  AJftriaies  ;  and  this  people,  who  voluntarily  yield  uhto-  themfelves  ?  Howei 
ittd  their  own  magiftrates,  and,  were  govern-  *  ASSESSOR.  »./  [ajfeffbr^  Lat.].  j.  The  per* 
bf  their  own  municipal  laws,  were  no  doubt  fbn  that  fits  hj  another  1  generally  u£ed  of  thofe 
fe  rich  and  powerful  than  their  neighbours.  who  alM  the  judge.— 
i^SERIDA,  in  l>otany,  a  name  given  by  the  Minos,  the  ftri^  inquifiitor,  appears  % 

pie  of  Guinea  to  a  kind  of  fhrub,  the  leaves  of       And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  aJMon^  hears* 
ch  being  chewed  are  a  cure  for  the  colic,  to        Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  boils  he  rowls, 
ch  that  people  are  very  fubjeA.  Abfolves  tbe  juft,  and  dooms  the  guilty  fouls. 

To  ASSERT.  V.  a.    {ajfero^  Lat.]     f*  To  Drydeiu 

ntain ;  to  defend  either  by  words  or  a^ltions. —    a.  He  that  fits  by  another  as>  next  in  dignity.— 
tr  fore^hers  have  ajferted  the  party  which  they  To  his  Son, 

Te  till  death,  and  died  for  its  defence.  Diyden.       Th*  ajjeffbr  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began.  MUfm 
To  affirm ;  to  declare  pofitive.    3.  To  claim  f  Twice  ftrongcr  than  his  fire,  who  fat  above^ 

indicate  a  title  to.—  AOkB^^  ^^  **>«  throne  of  thund'ring  Jove.  Drjd* 

Nor  can  the  groveling  mindr  %•  He  that  lays  taxes  \  derived  from  ajtfu 

» the  dark  dungeon  of  the  linabs  confin'd,  (i.)  *  ASSETS. »./  wiibout  tbeJSngufar.  [ajezp 

^fftrt  the  native  flues,  or  own  its  heavenly  kind.    Fr.]  Goods  fufiicient  to  difcharge  Uiat  biwden^ 

Drjdenm  which  i»caft  upon  the  executor  or  heir,  in  &tis« 
'•)  •  ASSERTION.  If./,  [from  afferty  The  fying  the  teftators  or  anceftow  debts  or  legacies.—' 
of  afibting. — If  any  affirm  the  earth  doth  Whoever  pleads  aJetSf  laving  nothing  \  but  that 
'«f  and  wiU  not  believe  with  us  it  ftandeth  the  peribir  againft  wi.om  he  pleads,  hath  enough 
f  becaufe  he  hath  probn^e  reafons  for  it,r  and  I  come  to  his  hands^  to  difcharge  what  is  in  de« 
infallible  fcnfe  or  rofion  againft  it»  I  wiU  not  mand.  CoweL 
rrrl  with  his i^rriMi.  3r9W»U  Ftdgar  Srrour4w      L%*)Am%JLi%*  ib  law,  are  eitberreaf  orperfonaf* 
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ther  rigorous  obfervauices :  tbcfe  latter  vetc  caC^ 
ChqfiMnif  i.  e.  tiic  pious.  From  the  Ibnncr  fpnms 
the  Samaritans,  Sadducees,  andOraites ;  fromtk 
latter,  the  Pharifees  and  the  Effencs. 

ASSIDENT  s iG N Sy  in  medidne, are  fymptoms 
which  ufually  attend  a  difcaie  but  not  aVwiy;; 
hence  differing  from  patbtmomic  figns*  which  »t 
infeparable  from  the  difeate  i  cfrr,  is  the  pleuxity, 
a  pungent  pain  in  the  Gde;  ill  an  acute  fert:, 
difficulty  of  breathing  &c.  coUedWely  taken,  arc 
pathognomic  fi^ns ;  but  that  the  pain  estcnls  td 
the  hypochondrium  or  davicle,  or  that  the  pa- 


TJSniere  a  man  hath  lands  in  fee  fimpie,  and  dies 
Ufl[cd  thereof,  the  lands  which  come  to  his  heir 
are  afTcts  real;  and  where  he  dies  poiTeiTed  of  any. 
pcrfonal  eftatCt  the  goods  which  come  to  the  exe- 
cutors are  aflets  perfbnal.  Aifets  are  alfo  divided 
iijto  affirij  per  dejcenty  and  ajftts  inter  maines. 

^,  Assets  by  descent  are  where  a  perfon  is 
bound  in  an  obligation,  and  dies  feifed  of  lands 
which  defcend  to  the  heir,  the  land  Jhall  be  aifets, 
and  the  hehr  ihall  be  charged  as  far  as  the  l&nd  to 
him  defcended  will  extend. 

2.  Assets  inter  maines  are  when  a  man  in- 
debted makes  executors,  and  leaves  them  fuffici-    tient  lies*with  more  eafe  on  one  fide  thxo  on  the 
ent  to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies ;  or  where  fome    other,  ve  affident  Hgns. 
commodity  or  profit  arifeth  to  them  in  right  of        ASSIDUI,  in  Reman  annuity,  Toluateen  w^ 
the  teftator,  which  are  called  ajfets  in  their  bands*    ferved  in  the  army  at  their  own  eaipcnce. 

*  To  ASSEVER.  )  V.  a.  {ajftrvero^  Lat.]         ♦  ASSIDUITY,  n.  /.  [afiduiti^  Fr.  afie^isi 

*  To  ASSEVERATE. )  To  affinn  with  great  Lat.]  Diligence;  dofimefso^ application.— 1  Kaff 
f^lemnity ,  as  upon  oath.  with  much  pains  and  ajtdmtj^  qualified  myfdf  ra 

.  *  ASSEVERAXrON. «./.  [from  affrverate:]  So-  a  nomenclator.  Addifon.'-CycK  he,  who  has  owicr 
lemn  ai!irmation  upon  oath. — ^That  which  you  are  taken  this,  want  conviction  of  thi  neceffitv  t<f  i^ 
peiibadcd  of,  ye  have  it  noothen^ife  than  by  your  utmoft  vigour  and  ajpdmty  to  acquit  himfdt  ot  it 
own  only  probable  collection  ;  and  therefore  fuch  Rogers. — ^We  obfeirve  the  addrefsaod^j^E^^^tbe 
bold  ajfe^verattonsy  as  in  him  was  admirable,  fhould,  wiU  uic  to  corrupt  us.  Rogers, 
m  your  mouths,  but  argue  rafhnefs.  Hooker.— An-  *  ASSIDUOUS,  adj.  [aJ/iduMSrlM'\  Coafia 
other  abufe  of  the  tongue  I  might  add ;  vehement .  in  application. — 
afetferations  upon  flight  and  trivial  occafions.  R/tf  And  if  by  pray'r 

4m  the  Creation. — ^The  repetition  gives  a  greater        Inceflant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  wiH 
emphafi's  to  the  words,  and  agrees  better  with  the        Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  c^ik 
vehemence  of  the  fpeaker  in  making  his  s/Jhfera'        To  weary  him  with  my  arduous  cries.   .'   :i 
tign.  Broom* s  Notes  on  the  Odjf/Jey.  —The  moft   ajiduous   talebearerit  and  \kCci 

.  ASSEWIARE,  in  old  law,,  to  draw  water  fronv  revilers,  arc  often  half  witted  people.  Got.  -rr^ 
marlhy  grounds.  of  the^Tongue. — ^In  fummer,  you  fee  the  hen  p'^ 

*  ASSREAD.  «./.  [from  afs  and  bead.]  One  herfelf  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  or  h^ 
flow  of  apprehenfion ;  a  blockhead.^ Will  yoa  above  two  hours  together ;  but  in  wintcr»  «« 
help  an  r^shead^  and  a  coxcomb,  and  a  knave,  a  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the  pnxipii 
tHin-facedr  knaves  a  srull  ?  Shakefp.  Hamlet.  of  life,  and  dedroy  the  young  oncy-ihe  grow?  stf 

.  A8SUETON,  wniiam,  D.  D.  reCtor  of  Becken-    ajfiduous  in  her  atteDdance,^d  ftays  away  but  bi 
h%m,  in  Kent,  was  bom  in  1641,  and  educated  at    the  time.  Addiftm, — 
S^zen-nofe  college,  Oxford.    After  entering  in-  Each  ftill  renews  her  little  labour, 

to  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Or-  Nor  juftles  her  mjffidttous  neighbour.  ^ 
jQond,  and  was  admitted  D.D.  in  1673.  Soon  *  ASSIDUOUSLY,  i^/v.  [from  ^^jmk;.'  fl 
after,  he  was  nominated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  Ilgently ;  continually. — ^The  trade,  that  cbid 
of  York,  the  living  of  St  Antholin,  London,  and 
to  the  redtory  of  Beckenham  in  Kent.  He  was  the 
firft  projector  of  the  fcheme  for  providing  for 
clergymen's  widows,  and  others,  by  a  jointure  pay- 
able out  of  the  mercers  company.    He  wrote  ic- 

veral  piecef-againftthe  Papifts  and  DiiTcnterB,  and 

fome  devotion^- trads..  He  died  at  Beckenham,  in 

171 1,  agod  70. 
ASSHILL,.a  rivulet  of  Ayrihire,  in  the  pariih 

of  Colmonel,  which  runs  into  the  Stinchiar. 
ASST,  the  modem  name  of  the  Orontei.. 
ASSIDEANS,or  chasidaans,  [from  the  Heb. 

D'-rorr,  ehajidim^  merciful,  pious,]  thofe  Jews  who 

fwiorled  to^Mattathias  to  fight  for  the  law  of  God 

and  the  liberties  of  their  country.    They  were 

men  of  great  valour  and  zeal,  having  voluntarily. 


devoted  themfelves  to  a  more  ftrid  obfew^ion  of    Obfolete.  Di8. — 


artificers  to  be  njiduoufy  conveHant  with  ttd 
materials,  is  that  of  glafs-men.  Boyie. — Tbe  M 
table  earth  may  have  been  pcrpotually  the  d« 
feeing  it  is  ajiduauflf  drained  and  cxhauftcd  bf  ti 
feas.  Bentlty. 

ASSIDUUS,  or  ADSiDuus,  [firom  a/,  moon 
among  the  Romans,  denoted  a  rich  or  vcsffl 
perfon.  Hence  we  meet  with  afidmntsi^^ 
ajidui  fidejujjbres*  When  Servius  Tulliusdn^ 
the  Renun  people  into  five  clafTes,  accord.'':^ 
they  were  afielfed,  the  richer  fort  who  coDtribifl 
alTes  were  denominated  afidm  ;  and  as  tbdc  ^^ 
the  chief  people  of  buflncis  who  attended  sli  ^ 
public  concerns^,  thofe  who  were  diligcotiB^ 
tendances  c dme  to  Be  denominated  a^dau 

•  To  ASSIEGE.  11.  a.  [affieger^  Fr.j  To  bdqi 


the  law  than  other  men.  For  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  there  were 
t.vo  f  jrts  of  men  in  their  church  ;  thofe  who  con- 
tented themfelves  with  that  obedience  only  which 
was  prefcribed  by  the  law*  of  Mofes,  and  who 
were  called  Zadikim^  i.  e.  the  righteous  ;  and  thofe 
who,  over  anv!  above  the  law,  fuppvradded  the 


conftltutioiis  and  tiaditions  of  the  eMgr%  and  0-    oegro  flaves* 


On  th'  other  fide  th*  qffieged  caftles  i«rf 
Their  ftedfaft  arms  did  mightily  maintain.  ^ 

(r.)  ♦  ASSIENTO.  «./.  [In  Spaniib.aoJ 
traa  or  bargQMi.]  A  contrad  or  connniioott 
tween  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powtrs  « 
fiimifhing  the  Spaxu&  dooiiiuoQ^iB  Amefica  ^^ 


(2.}4i 


ASS  C    6*7    )  AS    S 

(j.l  AsstESTO.  The  firft  contraft  of  this  kind  French  government,  but  alfo  of  the  fccurity* being 
eas  made  by  the  French  Guinea  Company ;  and,  too  gentralj  and  not  Jpecific^  as  all  financial  fecu* 
)y  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  transferred  to  the  Eng-  rities  ought  to  be,  the  French  Diredory  have  late- 
ifl],  who  were  tofumifh  4800  negroes  annually.  ly  iffiied  a  new  fpecies  of  currency,  called  Man^ 
ASSIGN,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  to  whom  dats  Tern'ioriaux  ;  which  inftcad  01  refting  on  the 
thing  is  ailigned,  or  made  over.  The  word  af-  wboU  landed  property  of  the  nation,  are  bottomi- 
ign  isfaid  to  have  been  introduced  in  favour  of  na-  ed  only  upon  fo  much  of  that  property,  as  is  e- 
tirai  children  ;  who,  becaufe  they  cannot  pafs  by  quivalent  in  value  to  the  mafs  of  mandats  iffued  ; 
he  name  of  heirs,  are  comprized  under  that  of  which  is  1490  millions  of  livres,  or  xoo  millions 
lifitnis.  '  fterling.    See  Mandats. 

To  ASSIGN.  V.  a.  [^ajf^r^  Fr.  affts^no^  Lat.l  *  ASSIGNEE.  «./.  la^cw^  Fr.]  He  that  is  ap^ 
.  To  make  out ;  to  appoint.— He  affigned  Uriah  pointed  or  deputed  by  another  to  do  any  a^,  or 
into  a  place  where  he  knew  that  valiant  men  were,  perform  any  bujincfs,  or  enjoy  «^ny  commodity. 
Sam,  xi.  16.— The  two  armies  were  affigned  to  And  an  ajfi^net  may  l^e  either  ip  deed  or  in  law  ; 
be  leading  of  two  generals,  .both  of  them  rather  .  aj^gnee  in  deed,  is  he  that  is  appointed  by  a  per- 
ourtiers  alTured  to  the  Itarte,  than  martial  men.  fon  ;  aff^nfe  in  law,  is  he  whom  tHe  law  maketh 
fci»«. —  fo,  without  any  appointment  pf  the  perfon.  Cosivel, 

Both  joining,  •  ASSIGNER.  «./.  [from  affi^n.]    He  that  ap- 

Aa  join'd  our  injuncs,  one  enmity  points. — The  gofpel  is  at  once  the  afigner  of  ou^ 

Againft  a  foe -by  doom  exprels  afstgfCd  ns,  talks,  and  the  magazine  of  our  ftrength.  Decay  of 

That  cruel  fcrpcnt.  Milton,    Piety. 

-True  quality  is  negledcd,  virtue  is  opprcffed,  (i.)  *  ASSIGNMENT.  11./  [from  affign^  Ap- 
nd  vice  triumphant.  The  laft  day  will  afiign  to  probation  of  one  thing  to  another  thing  Or  peifonl 
rcry  one  a  ftation  mitable  tcf  his  chara^er.  Addl-  -—The  only  thing  which  maketh  any  place  publick» 
«.  I.  To  fix  with  regard  to  quantity  or  value.—  is  the  pubhck  ajjignment  thereof  unto  fuch  dutiesi 
Vrt  is  no  fuch  intrinfick,  natural,  fettled  va-  flooker, — ^This  inftitution  which  affigns  it  to  9  per- 
le  In  any  thing,  as  to  make  any  afiigned  quanti-  fon,  whom  we  have  no  rule  to  know,  is  juft  a^ 
f  of  it  conftantly  wor^h  any  afsigned  quantity  of  good  as  an  affignmoit  to  no  body  at  all.  Locke. 
nother.  Locke.  3.  [i:  law]  in  general,  to  ap-  (1.)  Assignment,  maybe  more  accurately  de- 
oint  a  deputy,  or  make  oyer  a  right  to  another ;  fined  the  a(^  of  trancf(^mijg  the  intcreft  or  proper- 
I  particular,  to  point  or  fet  forth,  as  to  afsi^n  X.y  a  man  has  in  any  thing  ;  or  of  appointing  or  fct- 
rtor,  is  t  >  ihew  in  what  pairt  of  the  proce/s  error  ting  over  a  right  to  another, 
committtd ;  to  i['sign  falfe  judgment,  is  to  de-  (3.)  Assign  memt  of  a  Dow£RY,is  the.fetting 
bre  how  ind  where  the  judgment  is  unjuft ;  to  cwt  of  a  woman  ^s  marriage  portion  by  the  .heir. 
C/V'i  the  ceflbr,  is  to  (hew  how  the  plaintiif  ha^  ASSILLY,  a  river  in  £  Florida, 
rfled,  or  given  over  :  to  afsign  waftd,  is  to  flicw  ^  ASSIMILABLE,  adj. {fyom  ajimilate.]  That 
^Hrnrin  cfpecially  the  wafte  is  committed.  Cotw^,  Y^ich  can  he  converted* to  tiie  fame  natuh?  with 
•ASSIGNABLE.  adj\  [from  a/sign.]  That  Ibmething  elfe^— The  Ipuits  of  many  will  find  but 
hich  may  be  marked  out,  or  fixed^ — Ariftotlc  n^ked  habitatioris ;  niccting  no  a^w/7fl^/cj  where- 
fld  that  it  ftreanned  by  connatural  rcfult  and  ema-  in  to  re-aft  their  natures.  Brown  j  Fulmar  Errours, 
ition  from  God ;  fo  that  tfiere  was  no  inftant  af-  (i.)  *  To  ASSIMILATE,  v.  a.  i.To  hrin^  to 
X^ohh  of  God's  eternal  exrftence,  in  which  ^e  a  likenefs,  or  refemblance. — ^A  ferine  and  neccfli- 
orld  did  not  alfo  co-exift.  South.  tous  kind  of  life  would  eafily  ajpm'tlote  at  Icaft  the 

AssiGNABLK  MAGNITUDE^  In  geometry,  any  next  generation  tobarbarifm  and  ferinenefs.  llnle^ 
nitc  magnitude.  — They  are  not  over-patient  of  mixture ;  but  fuch, 

AssiGMABLt  RATIO,  thc  ratio  of  any  finite  whom  they  cannot  ajfimilate^  foon  find  it  their  in* 
iiantitiei.  tereft  to  remove.  S^ift.    s.  To  turn  to  its  ow^ 

•  ASSIGNATION.  »./.  [afiignation^  French.]    nature  by  digeftion.—    ' 
•  An  appointment  to  meet ;  ufed  generally  of  Tailing  concod,  digeft,  afimdat^ 

ve  appointments. — ^The  lovers  expe^ed  the  re-        And  corporeal  to  iqcorporeal  tuni.         Nil  ton* 
irn  of  this  itated  hour  with  as  much  impatience    — Hence  alfo  animals  and  vegetables  Kwiy  nPi  »"'- 
I  if  it  had  been  a  real  <i//(f  ;r/7ff on.  SfteSator.-^^         late  the  pourifhmentj    moid  nourifhmcnt  tfily 
^  Or  when  a  whore,  in  her  vocation,  changin?:  its  texture,  .till  it  becomes  like  the  dcuic 

Kc^ps  punctual  to  an  afsignation.  S<wift.    earth.  Xe-wton. 

.  A  making  over  a  thing  to  another.  '    (2.)  *  fo  Assimilate  ,x-.  n.  [ajimlh^  Lat.] 

ASSI GNATS,  a  Jpecies  of  paper  currency,  "To  perform  the  aft  of  converting  food  to  nourifli- 
Pued  by  the  government  of  France,  for  fums  dl'  ment. — Birds  afumilate  lefs,  and  excem  more, 
ifferent  values,  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufand  than  beafts  ;  for  their  excrcBients  are  ever  liquid, 
lillions  of  livres,  to*fnpport  the  credit  of  the  re-  and  their  flefh  generally  more  dry.  Bacon* j  NntU' 
ublic,  during  the  courfe  of  t|ie  revolution.  Like  ral  Hiftory. — Birds  be  commonly  better  meat  thrn 
ic  paper  dollars  of  America,  and  all  fiipiiar  mea-  bcifts,  .be<;aufe  their  flclh  doth  afsimilate  moic 
ires  adopted  by  nations  in  a  revolutionary  ftate,  finely,  and  fecemeth  more  fubtely.  Bacon* s  Natw- 
•ey  have  ^iflTcred  an  aftoniibing  depreciation )    ral  Hijlorj* 

though  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  nation  *  ASSIMILATENESS.  «./.  [from  afiimihite.] 
a*  pledged  for  the  fecurity  of  the  holders.    To    Likenefs.  Di^. 

mcdy  the  inconveniences  arifing  firom  thisde-  (i.)*  ASSIMILATION.  «./.  [from  afiimiiate.] 
rccmion,  which  indeed,   was  a  natural  confe-    i.  The  a^ft  of  converting  any  ^  ling  to  the  nature 

ucnco  not  only  of  thc  fluduating  ftate  of  the    orfubftaacc  of  anothcr.^It  furthers  t^ "^  '>f 
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ASS              (    €29    )  A    8    S 

Bgaged  2n  an  affair  not  as  pif  nctpal,  but  as  delegated  power  from  the  king's  great  coort  ^ 

o::r^ryoroiiniftcria).*Soineyotiiigtoward1y  no-  aula  regiay  being  looked  upLn  as  members  there^ 

tn  or  gentlemen  were  ufiially  fent  as  ttj/tflants  of:  and  they  afterwanis  made  their  circuit  round 

CendantSf  according  to  the  quality  of  the  per*  the  kingdom  once  in  7  years  for  the  purpofeof 

'  Bat9n*    a.  Somettmes  it  is  perhaps  only  a  trying  caufes.    They  were  afterwardn  diredeil  bf 

•  word  foF  an  attendant.—      •  =  tnagna  cbarta^  c.  12. 1 6  be  fent  into  every  county 

^rhe  pale  ajjipants  on  each  other  ftar'd,  once  a-year  to  take  or  try  certain  anions  thctt 

^^''  ith  gaping  mouths  for  iffuing  w^rds  prepared,  called  reto^t'tmi  or  ajf'zts ;  the  moft  difficult  of 

^                                           .     .  .»  .    i^^y^^  which  they  are  directed  to  adjourn  into  the  court 

)  Assistants,  in  trading  or  public  compa-  of  common  pleas  to  be  there  determined.    The 

1?    members  who  ufually  have  the  «ajbole  power  itinerant  juftices  were  fometimes  mere  juft  ices  of 

V  anaginr  the.  company's  affairs  f  and  com-  affize^  or  of  dower,  or  of  goal-delivery,  and  the 

X.  y  called  the  court  of  alHftants.  likif;   and  they  had  fometimes  a  more  general 

iSlSUS,  in  ancient  law  writers,  a  thing  fisrm-  trommiifion,  to  determine  all  manner  of  caufes^ 

rv  it  iox  ^  certain  rent,  in  money  or  provifions.  jufiiciarii  ad  amnia  phcita  :  but  the  prefent  juiV 

;S1THM£NT,  [from  od^  to,  Lat  zndjtbet  tices  of  affize  and  nijipritu  are  more  immediately 

derived  from  the  ftatute  Weftm.  a.  13  Edw.  I.  c 


inftead-  of,  J  a  wiregold,  or  compenlation, 
pecuniary  rouldt   quod  vic^  fupplkn  ad  expi' 
m  deitdutn  foivitur* 
I8IUS  LAPIS,  in  phyfiology.  See  Lapis  As* 

.)•  ASSIZE.  11. /.  [iJ^,  a  fitting,  Fr.]  i. 
flonbJy  of  knights  and  other  fubftantial  men, 
the  baiii^  or  juftice,  in  a  cectAin  place,  and 
certain  time.    a.  A  jury.    -3.  An  ordinance 
'  itute.  •  4.  The  court,  place,  or  time,  where 
when  the  writs  and  prooefles  of  affizt  are  ta- 
.    Ctfwf/.— The  law  was  never  executed  by  any 
xs  of  qffzr^  but  the  people  left  to  their,  own 
,  .  Dintes  on  Ireland* 
At  each  ajize  and  term  we  try 
thouiand  raicals  of  as  deep  a  dye. 

'    .  DrjdetCs  Juvenal* 
ay  court  of  juftice.— 

•The  judging  God  (hall  clofe  the  book  of  fate^ 
od  there  the  laft  affixes  keep, 
)r  tbofc  who  wake,-  an^  tho£b  who  fleep. 

Drydtn, 
tfze  of  bready  aicf  &c.  Meafure  of  price  of 
.   Thus  it  is  (aid,  nvUn  wheat  U  of/ueba 
ft  the  bread Jbali  be  offiub^SSoJt.    7.  Meafure 
which  we  now  ufe/z^. —    < 
On  high  hill's  top  1  faw  a  irately  frame, 
tn  hundred  cubits  highby  j>lft  ajhu^ 
Vith  hundred  pillars.  Spenfer 


30.  explained  by  fcvtral  other/  ads,  particularly 
the  ftatute  14  Edw.- UK  c.  16.  and  muft  be  tw«l 
of  the  king's  juftices  of  the  one  liench  or  the  other^ 
or  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  king's 
fcaijeant's  fworn.  They  ufu^Hy  make  their  dr- 
nlits  in  the  refpe&ive  vacations  after  Hilary  and 
Trinity  terms ;  affizes  being  allowed  to  be  taken 
in  the  'holy  time  of  Lent  by  confcnt  of  the  bi- 
ihops  at  the  king's  requeft,  as  exprefled  in  ftatute 
Weft'm.  %', .%  Edw.  \.  c.  51.  And  it  was  alfo  ufu- 
al,  during  th^  times  of  popery,  for  the  prHatet 
to  grant  anmi«ll licences  to  theHuftices  of  aflize  to 
jidminifter  oaths  in  holy  times :  for  oaths  being  of 
a  lacred  nature,  the  logic  of  tbofe  deluded  ages 
concluded  thatthfry  mull  be  <^f  ccclefiaftical  cog- 
fiizance.  «The  prudent  jealoufy  of  our  anceftort 
ordained  that  no  m^n  of  law  (hould  be  judge  of 
aiBze  in  his  own-  country  c  and  a  (imilar  prohibi* 
tion  is  found  in  the  civil  law,  which  his  carried 
this  principle  fo  rar,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
crime  of  lacrileg'e,  for  a  man  to*  be  governor  of 
the  province  in  which  he  was  bom,  or  has  any 
civil  connection.  .  The  judges  u'pon  their  circuits 
now  fit  by  virtue  of  5  feveral  authorities,  i.  The 
commiftion  of  the  pracey  in  eveiy  countv  of  the 
circuits ;  and  all  juftices  of  the  peace  of  tne  coun* 
ty  aire  bound  to  be  prelent  at  the  aflizes ;  and  ihe- 
nffs  are  alfo  to  give  their  attendance  on  the 
k) Assize,  in  old>£ngli(h  )aw  books/ is de»    judges,  or  they  ihall  be  fined.*  a.  A  commiifion 


d  to  be  an  aflcmbly  of  knights,  and  other  fub- 
itial  men,  together  with  a  juftice,  in  a  certain 
ce,  and  a^  a  certain  time :  but  the  word,  in  its 
fent  acceptation,,  implies  a  court,  place,  or 
ir,  when  and  where  the  writs  and  procefles. 


of  oyer  and  terminer^  directed  to  them  and  many 
pther  gentlemen  of  the  county,  by  which  they  are 
empowered  to  try  treafons^  felonies,  &c.  and  this 
is  the  largeft  commiflion  they  have.  1.  A  com- 
miffion  of  genera]  goal-^eli'veryy  directed  to  the 
^thcr  jcivil  or  criminal,  are  decided  by  judge  j.udgcs  and  the  clerk  of  aflizc  artociate,  which  gives 
J  jury.  All  the.  counties  .of  England  are  divi-  them  power  to  try  every  prifoner  in  the  goM  corn- 
el into  6  circuits ;  and  %  judges  are  afligned  by  mitted  for  any  offence  whatfoever,  but  none  but 
:  king's  commiflion,  who  hold  their  aifizes  prifoners  in  the  goal ;  fo  that  one  way  or  other 
ite  ii-year  in  every, county  (except  London  and^  they  rid  the  goal  of  all  tbe  prifoners  in  it.  4,  A 
iddJeiex,  wherecourtsot  if/^j^iuj  are  holden    commiflion  of^as^,  dire^ed  to  the  judges  and 

clerk  of  afiize,  to  take  aflizes  ;  that  is  to  take  the 
verdi^  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  jui  y  called  an  ajffizef 
and  fummoned  for  the  trial  of  {a ruled  difputes.— 
The  other  authority  is,  5.  That  of  nfJSpHuj,  which 
is  a  confequence  of  the  commiflion  of  afizef  be- 
ing annexed  to  the  office  of  thofe  jutUces  by  the 
ftatute  of  Weftm.  s.  1  <  Edw.  I.  c.  30.  And  it 
empowers  them  to  try  all  queftions  of  fad  ifluing 
otit  of  the  courts  of  Wtftminfter,  that  arc  then 
«  if  not  firft  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  ripe  for  trial  byjury.  The  original  of  the  name 
urthamptoDy  A.D.  iijCs  aa  Hen.  il«  with  a    is  this;  All  caufes  commenced  in  the  courts  of 

Wrft- 


and  after  every  term,  before  the  chief  or  othet. 
dge  of  the  feveral  fuperior  courts;  and  except 
c  4  ncthem  counties,  wjxerc  tjbc  affizj^  arc  ta* 
flonly  once  a-year)  to  try  by  a  jury  of  the  rc- 
ccti\e  counties  the  truth  of  fuch  matters  of  hA 
are  then  under  difpute  in  the  courts  of  Wett- 
jufter  hall.  Thcfe  judges  of  aflize  came  into 
c  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  juftices  in  eyre, 
^trrarii  in  itinere  ;  who  were  regularly  cftablifh- 


A3    zL  bom    he  mui.;  Tufii^  :&[•».. llK^.fnnUy<iiURdiiili»b(i.-      

SBl       ft        i  lnBJ[o^^U  lim!  nt  hcilTi^™um  •HhfWjMl-Jfc.a. 

Aaa  uH  £ii|1ll1i  law,  »  duaii  o^'ipnt  inpDiUKT.  vd  i 

■rfmlbiiodBipnlmrcminu.  ceUtut  ufc.  ffoni.  ■  ,.  AppqSiiniimJ 

ASSOCIABLE.         afiuai^    Liu]  Tlut  trT_TK(  chaagnof  cnpifRal  ibDp  tai 

vk^BV   bcrtllKdnflAEEr  filatcdcnlyla  ttae  virioVI  fcpaltil'k.'l 
I        jUMKUTE  14    bom  the  Kill.]  CoE^    dSiiu>H  ud  moluici  ^  lUfc  fciB 

-ABliliMBltaloKKft      pumofc.-  — ■-    " 

WUC    d^md  Uuoirb  ilaAsdi. 


D       ird  bic  tc     cinan,  ^  uidml-    Icncy  of  tbf  Dntd.  Ut  be  >hk  ta  "**°J  **  Jftdii 

[^  h«  '       ""^  range  Tbrm  in  ofdn.  !■  i™"'?^  ^'"mrp* 

pUwi  I'^iOtf/ir.    aKu^J'S^cJSi.iitltiinl.***'  »l[Mw' 

pB  r  title  hrfti^    «eMT^y(peak{aR,MDUUc»ifta(in^' 

hoft   kiBtifteo,     ha  an0CHtf<d  t«c-    dr4aaL^iDTed«^g.   T*»t"*^  r^  ii  n, 

1    IcodUi      WD  tbe-diuiii  of  Scaajml,    Km  imH^jtiUlM.  mih  ">  ""■■  '■'iii? 

ilfLrkneb  Ihu  wilh  UHi  h*  P^/j  i^^*- 

Oil         org  the  An  burrher  anralcni    fbild.  uid tpUc them tWfc h^t^'T'^'J  S?tMi^ 

mlinJ  WenftheGe-    he  rhsU  i>e«i  be  able  »  ipw"  *"J  J'^at, 

the  ilhnl  Chnn:h.    Sec    lon^  m  be  tivea.  boi  dvkKH  ui^'^  , 

ind  itlWclHgbtfU]  idlB.    Wlli^"  .'"WHKr 

^       tinlte      ih  ont^Si'"  '^    £^  l>«K-r,  ^^l^ta^sS"  W-'^'' 

'  '    i.(™nlieuii  Jitter  wonji^*;  H^^i 

Ml-'Lll*e'fhi.^^"^^o*^;  j'tS; 

rilnJilttiipoflt»nbmiHill«*j;  I-"*"^  ? 
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-^Ifd  ih  their  minds,  that  they  always  ap-  ly  applied  to  a  kind  of  TcrfcB  common  amonr  Oe* 

lere  together :  thefe  can  no  more  feparatc  Spaniards,  where  a  refcmblancc  of  found  (ervew 

r  thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea»  inftead  of  a  natural  rhyme.    Thus,  tigeraf  cubier* 

-~  tj  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.    This  gives  to,  turrra^  mefa^  may  anfwer  each  other  in  a  kin<f 

-    pcarance  of  fenfc  to  jaivon,  of  demonftra-  of  affonant  rhyme,  having  each  an  « in  the  penult 

abfurdities,  aad  of  conbftency  to  nonfenfe.  fyllaible,  and  an  a  in  the  laft. 

•%  foundation  of  the  greateft,  and  almoft  of  *  To  ASSORT*  v.  a.  [affortiry  Fr.]    To  ranger 

e  errors  in  the  world.    Aflbciation  forms  a  in  dafles,  as  one  thing  fuits  with  another.  • 

lal  part  of  Dr  Hartley's  mechanical  theory  •  ASSORTMENT.  »./  [from  ogTort.]    1.  The 

mind.  He  diftinguiihes  it  into  fynchronous  .  2&  of  claffing  or  ranging,    a.  A  mais  or  quantity* 

ocefiiTe ;  and  afcribes  our  fimple  and  com-  properly  feledted  and  ranged. 

leas  to  the  influence  of  this  pnndplo  or  ha^  ASSOS^  a  fea  port  of  Natolia,  fubjcd*  to  the- 

.^rticular  fenfations  nsfult  from  previous  vi-  Turks,  on  a  bay  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  t%  miles  S«. 

at  conveyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  me-  £.  of  Troas.    Long.  a6.  36.  £•  Lat.  39.  31.  N. 

/fubftance  of  the  bmin;  and  thefe  are  (b-  *  To  ASSOT.  v.  a.  [ftooifot;  ajorter^  Fr.] 

it\y  aflbdated  tc^ether,  that  any  one  of  To  infatuate;  tobeibt:  a  word- out  of  u(e-— 

when  imprelfcd  alone,  (ball  be  able  to  ex-  But  whence  tbcy  QmiDgf  or  how  thqr  were 

.  the  mind  the  ideas  of  all  the  reft.    Thus  begot, 

rive  the  ideas  of  natural  bodies  from  the  air  Uneath  is  to  aflure,  uneath  to  weene 

on  of  thefeveral  fenfible  qualities  with  the.  That  monftrous  enrour  which  doth  iomt^affoU 

i  that  cxprefs  them,  and  with  each  other*  Spen/er* 

i|ht  of  part  of  7  large  building  fuggefts  the  To  ASSOYL.    See  To  Assoilb. 

,  f  the  reft  inftantaneouJly,  by  a  fynchronou8>  'ASSRUMINA,  in  botany,  the  name  ^ven  byr 

ition  of  the  parts ;  and  the  found  of  the  the  people  of  Guinea  to  the  Ihrub  whofe  leaves 

1,  which  begin  a  familiar  (entence,  brings  to  they  ufe  as  a  cure  for  the  long  worms,  which  are 

nbrance  the  renuining  parts,  in  order,  by  found  in  their  fleih  in  thofie  parts  of  the  world  ^ 

ffivc  aflbdation.   Dr  Hartley  maintains,  that  they  only  bruife  the  leaves,  and  apply  a  large 

"  e  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  aiTociation^  lump  of  the  mafs  to  the  part  where  the  worm  is» 

pprchends,  that  by  purfuing  and  perfecting  and  they  are  eafed  at  once,  without  the  pain  and 

dodrine,  we  may  10m  e  tima  or  other  be  hazard  of  drawing  it  out. 

ed  to  analyfe  thote  complex  ideasi  that  are  (i.)  *  To  ASSUAGE,  v.  a.  [The  derivation  o£ 

oonly  odled  the  ideas  of  rtJleSionr  or  intel"  this  word  is  uncertain ;  Minjhrvo  deduces  it  from. 

'  i'xieasy  into  their  feveral  component  parts,,  adfuadert^    or  afptaviare;   Junius^   frova  fiv^s^ 

mtq  the  limple  ideas  of  fenfation-  of  which  fweet ;  from  whence  Skinner  imagines  afivr/an^ 

confill;  and  that  this  dodtrine  may  be  of  might  have  been  formed.]    x.  To  mitigate;  to 

derable  ufe  in  the  art  of  logic,  and-  in  ex-  fofren ;  to  allay. — 

ing  the  various  phenomena  of  the  human*  Refreihing  winds  the  fummer's  heat  ajfuage^ 

l  jtend  kindly  warmth  diiaims  the  winter's  rage. 

0  Association  op  parliament.    In  the  Addifcau 

\  of  king  William  III.  the  parliament  entered  %•  To  appeafe ;  to  pacify.-— 

a  folemn  aflbciation  to^  defend  his  maiefty's  Yet  is  his  hate,  his  rancour  ne'er  the  lefs, 

OQ  and  govemitoent  againft  all  plots  and  con-  Since  nought  affmigfth  malice  when  'tis  toKL 

U3C8 ;  and  all  perfbns  bearing  offices  civil  or  Fairfaxm. 

tary,  were  enjoined  to  fubfcribe  the  aifocia-  —This  was  neceflary  for  the  fecuring  the  people 

to  (land  by  king  William,  on  pain-  of  for-  isam  their  fears,  capable  of  being  cffuaged  by  n<» 

ares  and  penalties,  &c.  by  ftat*  7  and  8  W.  III.  other  me^ms.  Clarendon. — 

7*    *  Shall  I,  t'  affuag^ 

lSSODES,   in  medicine, .  a  oontinued  fever  Their  brutal  rage, 

o'cin  the  furface  is  moderately  warm,  but  the  The  re^al  ftem  deftroy  ?           ^rjden^s  Albion* 

.tnal  heat  great.  3.  To  eale ;  as>  the  medicine  affidagej  pain. 

To  A^OILE,  in  our  ancient  law  books,  (igni-  (i.)  *  To  Ass  u  ags.  v.  ».  To  abate.— ^od  nude 

•  to  abfolve  frx>m  aa  excommunication.  a  wind  to  pafs  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  of' 

To  ASSOILZIE,  V.  a.  in  Scots  law,  to  abfolve  fuaged*  Gen,  viii.  i. 

free.  *  ASSUAGEMENT. »./.  rfrxMB  ^^^.]    Mi- 

(i*)  '*  ASSONANCE.  »./.  [affonanee^  Fr.]  Re-  tigation  ;  abatement  of  evil.— 

Tnccof  one  found  to  another  rdembling  it.  R^  Toll  me,  when  ftiaU  thefe  weary  woes  have 

nblancc  of  found.  Did.                    '  end, 

(1.)  Assonance,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  »  Or  (hall  their  ruthlefs  torment  never  ceafe  ? 

nn  ufed  where  the  words  of  a  phrafe  or  a  verfe  But  all  my  days  in  pining  languor  fpend, 

tvc  the  fame  found  or  termination,  and  yet  nuke  Without  hope  of  ajfuagemcnt  or  relealc. 

>  proper  rhyme.    Thefe  are  ufually  accounted  Spenfer^j  Sonnets. 

cious  in  Englifh ;  though  the  Romans  fometimes  *  ASSUAGER.  n •/.  [from  affuage.\    One  who 

^  them  with  elegance :  as.  Mi/item  compara-  pacifies  or  appeafes. 

''f  exercitum  ordinavitt  acim  luftrantiU  ASSUAN.     See  SVENS. 

(I.)*  ASSONANT,  adj.  [afonanty  French*]  *  ASSUASIVE.  a^.  [from  ^^iu^^.]  Softening; 

niQding  in  a  manner  refembling  another  found*  mitigating^ — 

^\  tf  in  the  brcaft  tumultuous  joys  arife, 

UO  Asiovaiit  ftKYKtiy  18  a  tena  particulap*  ^Kufick^ 


?=, 
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Mfifick  her  fbft  affuafive  voice  applies.  and  corer  his  houie  within  a  tine  fimited,  c£ 

P9/^'j  St  CaciUa.  fails  to  do  it ;  Caius  has  an  a&ion  on  the  ofc  9. 

-•  To  ASSUBJCfGATE.  «.  a.  Ifuhjugo^  Lat.]  gainft  the  builder  for  this  bfeach  of  \as  ciprtfi 

To  fubjc^  to ;  not  in  u&.— -  pronufe,  undertaking,  or  aflumpfit;  and  ftL2Il-^ 

This  valiant  lord  cover  k  pecuniary  latisfa^on  for  the  injurr  ^ 

Muft  not  fo  ftate  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd ;  taihed  by  fuch  delay.    So  alfo  in  the  cafe  c^  1 

Kor  by  my  vrill  ajfubjugutt  his  merit,  debt  b^  fimple  contra^,  if  the  debtor  pronis 

By  going  to  AchiUes.  Sbake^are.  to  pay  it  and  does  not,  this  breach  of  prom*^  ^. 

•  ASSUEFACTION.  n.  /.  ^qfuefacioj  Lat.]  titles  the  creditor  to  his  afiion  on  the  cafe,  k'trti 
The  fkate  of  being  accuftomed  to  any  thing. —  of  being  driven  to  an  adtion  of  debt.  Thuf  Stc- 
Right  and  left,  as  parts  infervicnit  unto  the  mo-  wife  a  promiilbry  note,  or  note  of  hand  not  lv 
tive  feculty,  are  differenced  by  degrees  fiiom  ufe  der  feat,  to  pay  money  at  a  day  ceitain,  b  s 
and  affL^faSiofif  or  according  wherrto  the  one  exprefs  aiTumpfit ;  and  the  payee  at  cotsieo*! 
grows  ftronger.  BroQun*j  Fidgar  Brroursi  law,  or  by  cuftom  and  ad  of  pariiamcot  iKc  \^ 

•  ASSUETUDE.  »./.  [aptud<h  Lat.}  Accuf-  dorfifc,  may  recover  the  value  of  the  note  in  <!> 
tomance ;  cuftom  ;  habit.— ^e  fee  that  affuetuig  pages,  if  it  remains  unpaid.  Some  agrtdres!) 
«f  things  hurtful,  doth  make  them  tole  the  force  indeed,  though  never  to  exprei^  made,  rr 
to  hurt.  Bacon* s  Natural  Hifiorf,  deemed  of  fo  important  a  nature,  that  they  <Kix. 

(i.)  *  To  ASSUME.  V.  a.  [affumoy  Lat.]    i.  To  not  to  reft  in  verbal  promiie  only,  which  ac:^ 

take.-^  be  proved  but  by  the  memory  (which  fom^jra 

This  when  the  various  God  had  urg'd  in  vain,  will  induce  the  perjury)  of  wknefles.    T.»  cr:« 

He  (Irait  affunCd  his  native  form  again.      Pof§^  tent  which,  the  ftatute  of  frauds  and  peruHe  • 

s.  To  take  upon  one's  felf.-«  29  Car.  II.  c.  .^  enads,  that  in  the  fire  folltm^-^ 

With  ravilh'd  ears*  cafes,  no  verbal  proroife  Ihall  be  fuificieft  t) 

The  monarch  hears^  ground  an  a^on  upon,  but  at  the  Icafl  fome  ^it 

Afflinus  the  God,  or  memorandum  of  it  (hall  be  made  in  wrirsr 

Ane^s  to  nod,  and  (igned  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therr«-i*2 : 

And  feems  to  ihake  the  ipheres.     Drydcn*  x.  Where  an  executor  or  adminiftrator  pfotrfes 

Ta  arrogate;  to  claim  or  Icize  unjuftly.    4.  to  anfwer  damages  out  of  his  own  eftate.  t. 

o  fuppofe  fomething  granted  without  proof.-— In  Where  a  man  undertakes  to  anlwer  for  the  t^rft, 

every  hypothefis,  fomething  is  allowed  to  be  <^  default,  or  miicairiage,  of  another.      3.  Wlt? 

filmed,  Bojfie     5.  To  apply  to  one's  own  ufe ;  to  any  agreement  is  made  upon  confidentk4'.  ^ 

appropriatCiT— His  majefty  might  well  affume  the  marriage.    4.  Where  any  contrad  or  f;i!c  is  co: 

complaint  and  exprdfion  of  king  David.  CArrMi/o;r..^  of  l.inds,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  ry 

(a.)  •  To  Aj>sume.  v.  ii.To  be  arrogant;  to'  intcrtft  therein.    5.  And  laftly,  where  there £?*■ 

claim  more  than  is  due.  '  ny  agreement  that  is  not  to.  he  performed  witza 

•  ASSUMER.  «./.  [from  affume.]  An  arrogant  a  year  from  the  making  thereof.  In  all  thdc  a- 
WMJBL ;  a  man  who  claims  more  than  his  due.— ^an  fes,  a  mere  verbal  afTumpIit  is  void. 

■nan  be  wife  in  anvcourfe,  in  which  he  is  not  Cdfe        (3.I  Assumpsit,  implied,  CASts  or.   Fron 

too  ?  But  can  thefe  high  ajfumers  and  pretenders  the  above  exprefs  contradh:,  the  tranfition  is  <^ 

to  reafon,  prove  themfelves  fo  ?  South*  to  thofe  that  are  only  implied  by  law:  WhJd-  vt 

•  ASSUMING,  participial  adj,  [from  ajjiant^  fuch  as  juftice  and  reafon  dilate,  and  w^;.^ 
Arrogant ;  haughty. —  therefore  the  law  prefumes  that  every  nuo  ^ 

His  haughty  looks,  and  his  qffuming  air,  contraded  to  perform  ;  and,  upon  this  prttunp- 

'  The  fon  of  Ifis  could  no  longer  bear.     Dryitn.  tion,  makes  him  anfwerable  to  fuch  pcrfoes  i? 

—This  makes  him  ovcr-forwau^  in  bufinefs»  af-  fuffer  by  his  non-performance.      Thus,  I.  If  1 

fitming  in  converfation,  and  peremptory  in  an-  employ  a  perfon  to  tranladt  any  buSnefs  for  tc 

fwers.  Coliier.  or  perform  any  work,  the  law  implies,  that  I  is- 

(i.)  •  ASSUMPSIT.  «./  [affumof  Lat.]    A  vo-  dertook,  or  alTumed,  to  pay  him  fo  much  a*  H 

luntary  promife  made  by  word,  whereby  a  man  labour  deferved :  and  if  I  negled  to  make  him  a- 

taketh  upon  him  to  perform  or  pay  any  thing  to  mends,  he  has  a  remedy  for  this  injury,  by  bn:« 

another :  It  contains  any  verbal  promife  made  u-  ing  his  adion  on  the  cafe,  upon  this  impHcti  2!- 

pon  confideration.  Co<weL  fumpfit ;  wherein  he  is  at  liberty  to  fuggrft  thi:  I 

(a.)  AsbUMPSiT,  in  the  law  of  England,  or  promiled  to  pay  him  lb  much  as  he  rea£(»ul^ 

promife,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  verbal  covenant,  deferved,  and  then  to  aver,  that  his  trouble  «  i 

and  wants  nothing  but  the  folemnity  of  writing  really  worth  fuch  a  particular  fum,  which  the  ii^ 

and  baling  to  make  it  abfolutely  the  feme.    If  fiendant  has  omitted  to  pay.    But  this  vahiariJ* 

therefore,  it  be  to  do  any  explicit  ad,  it  is  an  ex-  of  his  trouble  is  fubmitted  to  the  detenninar> 

prefs  contrail,  as  much  as  any  covenant:  and  the  of  a  jury  ;  who  will  affefs  fuch  a  fum  in  danw? 

breach  of  it  is  an  equal  injury.    The  remedy  in-  as  they  think  he  really  merited.    This  is  cvk\ 

deed  is  not  exadly  the  f«une :  fince,  inftead  of  an  an  affumpfit  on  a  quantum  meruit*   D.  There  w  iS 

ai^ion  of  covenant,  there  only  lies  an  adion  upon  implied  aflumpfit  on  a  quantum  n^aiebety  whid;  s 

the  cafe,  for  what  is  called  an  affitmpjit  or  under-  vei^  fimilar  to  the  former ;  being  only  where  ra 

taking  of  the  defendant ;  the  failure  of  perform-  takes  up  goods  or  wares  of  a  tradefman,  wit**flct 

ing  which,  is  the  wrong  or  injury  done  to  the  cxprefsly  agreeing  for  the  price.    1  btnr  the  la* 

plaintiff,  the  damages  wliereof  a  jury  are  to  efti-  concludes,  that  both  parties  did  intflttionaiJj  > 

mate  and  fettle.    As,  if  a  builder  promifes,  un-  gree  that  the  real  value  of  the  good?  ^**^'*^  | 

4eitakcs,  or aiTum^ to  Caiu8|  that  be  vi^itt build  paidj  aiklaaaaion<»tbccafe  aaybebroBgy 

scconi*  , 
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ccordingly,'  if.  the  vendee  refiifcs  to  pay  th  it  va-  in  execution  for  a  ceriaiji  fum  ;  the  ^ebt  imxneM-' 

ic.    III.  A  tSird  fpecie*  of  implied  aflumpfit  is,  »ately  becomes  his  own*,  and  he  is  compefiabl^  by 

rhen  one  has  had  and  received  money,  belonging  adion  of  debt,  btipg  for  a  fum  liquidated  and  ai- 

3  another,  withoiit  any  valuable  conlidcration,  certained,  to  fatisfy  the  creditor  in  his  whole  de- 

ivcn  on  the  receiver's  part:  for  the  law  conftrues  ihand.    An  advocate  or  attorney  that  betray  the 

fiis  to  be  money  had  ind  received,  for  the  ufe  of  caufe  of  their  client,  or,  b.-ing  retained,  negled; 

ic  owTier  only ;  and  implies,  that  the  perfon  fo  to  appear  at  the  trial,  by  which  the  ciufc  mif- 

xriving,  promifed  and  undertook  to  account  for  darries,  arc  liable  to  an  a^Uon  on  the  cafe,,  for  3 

to  the  true  proprietor.     And,  ii  he  Utijuftly  I'eparation  to  their  injured  client.     There  is  alfor 

rtains  it,  an  a^ftion  on  the  cafe  lies  againfl  him  in  law  always  an  implied  contract  with  a  common' 

Kthe  breach  of  fuch  implied  pronr\ife  and  un-  inn-keeper,  to  fecure  his  giicrc's  goods  in  his  inn^ 

frtaking;  and  he  will  be.  piade  to  repair  the  vvith  a  common  carrier  or  barge-maltcr,  to  be  an-'^ 

oTicr in  damages,  equivalent  to  what  he  has  dc-  fwerahle  for  the  goods  he  carries;  with  a  com* 

lined  in  fuch  violation  of  his  promife.    This  is  mon  fari-ier,  that  he  iru)es  a  horfe  wtll,  without 

vrry  cxtenfive  and  berteficiaT  remedy,  applicable  laming  hnn  ;  with  a  common   taylor,  or,  other 

)  aimed  every  cafe  where  the  defendant  has  re-  •  workman,   that  he  performs   his  bufinefs   in  si 

nved  money  which  ^x  xquo  et  bono  he  ought  to"  workman-like  manner :  in  which,  i/  they  fail,  aa 

ftind.    It  lies  for  money  paid  by  mi  (lake,  or  on  action  ort  the  Cafe  lies  to  recover  damages  for. 

confideration  which  happens  to  fail,  or  throui:h  fuch  breach  of  their  general  undert«tki:ig.    Alfor 

jpofition,  extortion,   or  oppreftion,  or  wheje  if  an  inn-keeper,  or  other  vi<Slualler,  hangs  out  a 

idue  advantage  is  taken  of  the  plrrintifF's  fitua-  Hgn,  and  opens  liis  houfe  for  travellers,  it  is  ai^ 

)n.    IV.  Where  a  perfon  has  laid  out  and  ex-  Trnplicd  engagement  to  entertain  aTI  pcrion?  who 

nded  his  money  for  the  ufe  of  another,  at  his  travel  that  way  ;  and  ui>on  this  linivcrial  affump-« 

qucft,  the  law  iitiplies  a  promife  of  repayment,  fit,  an  a<5tion  on  the  cale  will  lie  againit  him  for 

id  an  adlion  will  lie  on  this  affumpnt.    V.  Upon  damages,  if  h6  without  good  r^^afon  refiifes  to  ad- 

ftated  account  between  two  merchants,  or  o-  iViit  a  traveller.    In  contra^s  likewife  ft?r  fales,  i^ 

crperfons,  the  law  implies  that  he  again  ft  whom'  tlie  feller  doth  upon  the  fale  warrant  it  to  {)o' 

c  balance  appear^,  has  engaged  to  pay  it  to  the  -^ood,  the  law  annexes  a  tacit  contra^  to  tliia 

her;  though  there  be  not  any  adual  promife.  wairanty,  that  if  \t  be  not  f«>,  he  rtial!  make  coih- 

Td  fix)m  this  implication,  it  i^  frequent  for  ac-  penfation  to  the  buyer :  elje  it  is  an  ftijury  to' 

m  on  the  cafe  to  b^  brought,  declaring  that  the  good  failTi,  for  which  an  adioa  oh  the  cafe  vvill, 

lintiff  and  defendant  had  fettled  their  accounts'  lie  to  recover,  damages.  , . 

?fthcr,  infmulconputaJxHt^  (which  gives  name        (r.)  *  ASSUMPTION,  wlyl   {^J[um(>tioy  Lit.] 

tbis  fpecies  of  aflumplit);  anJ  that  the  defen-  i.  The  a^  of  taking  any  thin^  to  one's  felf,— 

nt  engaged  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  balance,  but  The  jSerfonal  defcent  of  God  himfetf,  aad^  his  op* 

sfincc  negleded  to  (k)  if.     B^t  if  no  account  fumption  oi  oiir  flefii  t6  hi^  divinity,  more  famili^ 

s  been  made  up,  the  legal  remedy  is  by  bring-  arly  to  ihBnuate  his  pleafure  to  hs,  was  an  infoFcc- 

:  a  writ  of  aicouht  de  cbniputo  ;  commantling  fhent  beyond  all  methods  of  wifdom.  Uannnond^s 

e  defendant  to  render  a  jull  account  to  the  Fioidamentah,    a.  The  fuppofition,  or  ad  of  Tup-? 

^tiff,  or  (hew  the  coiirt  good  caufe  to  the  con-  j^ofirg  of  any  thing  without  farther  proof. — Thcfe 

»^.    In  this  a<ftion,   if  the  blaintiff  fucceeds,  by  way  of  ajfumption^  under  the  tw'o  gendfal  pro- 

ere  arc  two  judgments;  the  nrft  is,  that  the  dc-  pofitions,  are  ihtrinfically  and  naturally  g<K)d  or 

Kiant  do  account  {,qi<od  computet)  before  audi-  bad.  NorriJ.  3.  The  thing  fupp<jf«.d  ;  a  poftulate. 
n  appointed  by  the  court ;  and  when  fuch  ac-  Hold,    fays    the    Stoick,    your  affu:7iptiQri%. 

unl  is  fintthed,  {hen  the  fecond  judgment  is,  wrong : 

It  he  do  pay  the  plaintiff  fo  much  as  he  is  found        I  grant,  true  frecdona  you  have  well  dcfih*d, 
ail  car.   VI,  The  laft  clafs  of  contrafts,  implied  D'jdenj 

rvafon  and  conftrudion  of  law,  arifes  upon  — For  th^  ajiimptiorif  that  CKrift  did  fuch  miracu- 

i&  fuppofition,  that  every  one  who  undertakes  lous  and  fupernatural  works,  to  confirm  what  h« 

y  office,  emplo)tnent,  truft,  or  dilrty,  cointrads  faid,  we  need  only  repeat  the  meflage  fcnt  by  him 

ith  thotc  who  employ  or  cntruft  him,  to  per-  to  John  the  Baptirt.  South*    4.  The  taking  up  a- 

fn^  it  with  integrity,  diligence,  and  fkill :  and  ny  perfon  into  heaven,  which  is  fuppofed  by  the 

by  his  want  of  either  oT  thofe  qualities,  any  Romifli  churcr>  of  the  BlelTed  Virgin. — Upon  the 

jury  accrues  to  mdividuals,  they  have  therefore  feaft  of  the  ojlumpuon  of  the  Binned  Virgin,  the 

tir  remedy  in  damages,  by  a  ipecial  aflion  on  ^pe  and  Cartlinals  keep  the  vcfpcrs.  SilUlr.gJicet^ 

c  cafe.    A  feW  iliftances  will  fuUy  iHuftratc  fhis  —Adam,  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  would 

Mter.    If  an  officer  of  the  public  is  guilty  of  have  been  rewarded  with  an  cJTuiuption  to  cteri.al 

■gird  of  duty,  or  a  palpable  breach  of  it,  of  felicity.  Wake. 

m-ftafancc  or  of  mif-feafance ;  as,  if  the  fherifF       (a.)  Assumption,  a  feflivaT  in   the  Romi/h 

^s  not  execute  a  writ  lent  to  him,  or  if  he  wil-  ehurch,  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  afcent  of  the 

lly  makes  a  falfc  return  thereof;  in  both  thefe  Virgin  Ma;7  into  heaven:  the  Greek  church,  wh^ 

^»  the  party  aggrieved  fhall  have  an  action  on  alfo  obkrve  this  feftival,  celebrate  it  on  the  ijih 

'f  r<?/^,  for  damages  to  be  affefled  by  a  jury.    If  of  Auguft  with  great  ceremony.    By  fuch  multi- 

Ihtriff  or  gaoler  fuffers  a*  prifoner  who  is  taken  plications  of  falfe  miracles,  thefe  churches  have 

>^n  mcfnc  pfocefs  (that  is,  during  the  pendency  throwTi  iij  fmall  degree  of  difcredit  on  the  true 

A  fuit)  to  efcape,  he  is  liable  to  an  adion  on  ones. 

"t cafe.    But  if,  after  judgment,  a  gaoler  or  a        (3.)  Assumption,  an  ifland  of  North  Ameri- 

eri^  permits  a  debtor  to  eicapc,  who  is  charged  cSj  in  the  gulph  of  St  X^urencc.  at  the  mouth  of 
Vol. il.  Pailt U.  '  LUl 
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t!ie  river.    It  is  covered  with  trees.    Long.  60. 
40.  W.  Lat.  49.  30.  N. 

(4/  Assumption,  a  large  and  populous  town 
of  S.  America,  in  Parnpuav,  featcd  on  the  river. 
U  is  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  is  leated  in  a  country  fer- 
tile in  com  and  fruits,  whofe  trees  are  always 
green.  There  is  likewife  a  quantity  of  pafturc, 
and  the  air  is  temperate  and  falutar)-.  Long.  57. 
40.  W.  Lat.  34.  lo.  S. 

(5.)  Assumption,  in  lop:ic,  is  the  minor  or  fe- 
cond  propofition  in  a  categorical  fyllogifm.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  for  a  confcqucnce  drawn  from  the  pro- 
pofition s  wheretvf  an  argument  is  com po fed. 

(r.)  *  ASSUMPTIVE,  adj.  [affumpt'ivusy  Lat.] 
That  is  aflumed. 

(2.) AssuMPTlTF,  ARWs,inhemldry, ffrefuchas 
a  perfon  has  a  right  to  affume,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  fbvereign,  and  of  the  heialuti:  thus,  if 
a  pcrfon,  who  has  no  right  by  blocKl,  and  has  no 
coat  of  arms,  fhall  captivate,  in  any  lawful  war, 
any  gentleman,  nbbleman,  or  prince,  he  is,  iu 
(fiat  cafe,  inritled  to  bear  the  fhield  of  that  prifon- 
^r,*  and  eu'ov  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
'  *  ASSURA'NCE.  n.f.  [ajuranci-,  Fr.]  i.  Cer- 
tain cxpedation.-rThough  hope  be,  indeed,  a 
lt)Wer  and  Icffer  thirtg  than  ajTurance^  yet,  as  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  a  pious  life,  it  may  prove  ufeful. 
^(^//('.-^What  ena)uragement  can  be  given  to 
goodncTs,  "btiyoiid  the  hopefe  of  heaven,  and  the 
iaffurtincf  of  an  endlefs  felicity  ?  Tillotfcn,  2.  Sc- 
tMtt  c6nfidenc^ ;  truft.— 

What  man  is  he,  that  boads  of  ffcHily  might, 

*  And  vain  offnrancc  of  mortality, 
'"^Vhich  all  fo  foon  as  it  doth  come  i^  fight 

*  Againft  fpirit.ua.1  foes,  yields  by  and  by. 

Fitiry  ^jJC£}2* 
"2*  Freedom  from  doubt ;  certain  knowledge.— 
Proof  from'  the  authority  of  man's  judgment,  is 
not  able  to  wofk  that  njfurancey  which  doth  grow 
l)y  a  Wronger  proof.  Hooker. — 

'Tis  far  off, 
'And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  An  affurance 

*  That  my  remembrance  warrants.  S.'.\^.k,  TemprJ}', 
— The  obedient,  and  the  man  of  pradice,  fnall 
outgrow  all  their  doubts  and  ignorances,  till  pcr- 
fuafiou  pafji  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge  ad- 
vance into  a/furafur.  South, — Hath  he  found*  in 
in  evil  courie,  that  comft)rtable  aJTurame  of  God*» 
favour,  and  good  hopes  of  his  tutiire  condition, 
\vhich  a  religious  life  woutd  have  given  him  ?  Til- 
lot  fan.  4.  FirmnCftj  undoubting  fteadinefs. — 
Men  whofe  confederation  will  relieve  our  modcfly, 
and  %\\*!  us  courage  and  ajfurance  in  tlic  duties  of 
our  profx^lTion.  Refers.  5.  Confidence;  want  of 
ln:)dcfty  ;  exemption  fi^ora  awe  or  fear. — My  he- 
tiviour  ill  governed,  gave  you  the  firft  comfort ;. 
hi/  affedtion  ill  hid,  hath  given  you  this  lafl  ojfw 
rancf,  Shifity,  6.  Freedom  firom  xncious  Oianie  — 
Converfation,  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
ivill  add  to  their  knowledge  and  a/J'uranre.  Lockc^ 
7.  Ground  of  confidence;  Iccurity  given, — The 
natiire  of  dcHrc  itfelf  is  no  ealier  to  receive  beh'ef, 
Jlian  it  is  hard  to  ground  belief;  for  as  dclire  is 
gl  ul  to  embrace  the  firfl  fliew  of  comfort,  fo  is 
drfire  defu'ous  of  perfcd  a/furmue,  Sidn.y. — As 
the  conqueft  was  but  flight  and  fuptrficial,  fo  the 
pope's  donation  to  the  Irifh  fubmiflions  were  but 
^icak  and  fickle  ajfuranccu  Davia  xtn  Irddhd*'^ 
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K'onc  of  woman  bom 

Shall  harm  Macbeth. ■ • 

— Then  live,  Macduff,  wliat  need  I  fear  of  u.::? 
But  yet  I'll  make  affurance  double  furt, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate ;  Thou  (hah  not  H- ■. 

I  muft  confefs  your  offer  is  the  bcfl : 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  ajfurarutt 
She  is  your  own,  clfe  you  mull  pardoa  mr. 
If  you  fhould  die  btfore  him,  wherc's  hei  do*r ' 

Sbahjf^'\ 
— An  nfptmnre  being  paflcd  through  for  ao'»mrr- 
tent  fine,  hath  come  back  again  by  reafon  cvf  f'  ■-; 
ovcrfight.  Biuov,     S.  Spirit ;  irtrcpidity.— T^r  , 
like  refohite  men,  flood  in  the  face  of  the  Kr.  . 
with  more  a.^ura/uethzn  the  wall  itfelf.  /Tn      .- 
With  all  th*  ajfurance  ir.nocencc  can  br: :, 
Fearlefs  without,  bccaufe  (ccure  wit*"'r  ; 
Arm'd  with  my  courage,  unconceniM  I  fi: 
This  pomp,  a  fhame  to  you,  a  pride  to  tt^;. 

b-  - 
9.  Sanguinencfs ;  readinefs  to  hope. — ^Thls  i- 
the  grace  of  hope,  but  a  good  i.atural  ^^.r  •: 
or  confidence,  which  AriftutJe  obferres  y^r: 
men  to  be  full  of,  and  old  men  not  io  ircl'Uu  t.^ 
HinnmonJ.     ic.  Teftimony  of  cmlit. — 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  \v\d.  breeding, 
And  from  fome  knowledge  and  ttjfnronct  ot"^'^^ 
OfTc-r  this  office.  SLakcfp<j:rc* s  Kir:-  i:.\ 

— V/c  have  as  great  ajfurance  that  there  i>  a  f'-'i 
as  we  could  expe<^  to  have,  fuppt>fi!ig  t!.r  i 
were.  Tilhtfon,  11.  Convi^Stion. — SucS  in  'J 
rancc  of  thhigs  as  will  make  men  careful  to  :^  -j 
a  leffer  dangc  r,  ought  to  awaken  men  to  ivy.'  \ 
greater.  Tillctfon.  ii.*[In  theology.]  Sn'-^'j 
with  rcfpe^ft  to  a  future  llfate  ;  certainty  drsq^ 
tance  with  God.  13.  The  fame  with  w/lns'^i 
See  Insurance. 

♦  Ta  ASSURE.  'V.  a,  {ajfcurer^  Fr.  from  c\^-\ 
TCircy  low  Lat.)  I.  To  give  confidence  by  a  v:^ 
Jiromifv*. — So  when  he  had ajf^ired  them  \i ith  -^' 
words,  that  he  would  ref^ore  them  without  h~y 
according  to  the  agreement,  they  let  hitr  ;]^- 
the  faring  of  their  brethren.  1  Mace,  xii.  ••  J  I 
iecure  to  another ;  to  make  firm. — Si>  irrnU  -^1 
an  authority  cannot  be  rcfle«ftcvl  on,  wittuui'J 
nioft  awful  reverence,  even  by  thofc  w!::o<t  pj 
vj'ures  its  favour  to  them.  Kogcrs,  3.  Ti --:: 
confident ;  to  excm.pt  from  doubt  or  k^\  '- 
confer  fecurity. — And  hereby  we  know,  thit  '^' 
are  of  tlie  truth,  and  Ihall  agure  our  hearts  UM< 
him.  I  Jo/jii,  iii.  19. — 

I  revive 

.  At  this  laft  fight ;  afurtd  that  man  ftiall  H^r 

Witli  all  the  crt:atures,  and  their  feed  prcirr-- 

If  .  - 

4.  To  make  fecurc  :  ^;^*ith  0/. —  ^ 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  fl:/- 
Or  w ho  can  him  njjurf  c/'bappy  d<ys  ?  Sp  v- ' 

And,  for  that  dowr>-.  Til  /ijkr^  her  cff 
Ikr  widowhood,  be  it  that  rtic  funivcs  vr,<, 
In  all  my  lands  and  Icafcs  whatfcjtver.    5!v* 

5.  To  affiance ;   to  betroth.— This  diviner  a 
claim  to  me,  called  me  Dromio,  fwore  I  wa.-* 

/ur^d  to  her.  Shale/.  Corned f  of  Errwri. 

*  ASSURED,  partidfial  adj.   [from  ^::^ 
I.  Ceitain  ;  indubitable;  not  doubted.— It  J^  'A 
^n-i  experience,  that  flint  bid  alwuttbt  M- 
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n  of  a  tree  makes  it  profptr.  Bacon' j  X.tt.  Hjfi.  mat  none  of  tlic  ancient  ftates  or  kingdoms  vcir 

Certain  •  not  doubting. of  confidcrable  extent ;  f6r  neither  Chedorlaomer, 

'Voiin^  princes,  clofc  your  hands,  .  nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  were  tribu- 

\na  your  Tips  too ;  for,  I  am  well  <tJurdJ,  tary  or  fubjea  to  Air>Tia ;  and  \vc  find  nothing  of 

That  1  did  fo,  when  I  was  fii-ft  ajur'd.  the  grcatncfs  or  power  of  this  kin^idom  in  the  hif. 

Shtik.  King  John,  tory  of  the  Judges  and  fuccceding  kings  of  KraeU 

As  when  by  night  the  glaia  though  the  latter  kingdom  was  opprelled  and  en- 

Of  Oalilaro,  Icfs  afTtir^d,  obferves  flavcd  by  many  diffbent  powers  in  that  period, 

Ima  nn'd  lands,  and  regions,  in  the  moon.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  A(r>ma  was 

**  Milton^  originally  of  fmall  extent.   Acconling  to  Ptolemy, 

Immodcft  ;  viciouay  confident  »t  u  as  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia  Major ;  on 

•  ASSUREDLY,  adv.  [from  ajured.]  Certain-  the  W.  by  the  Tigris ;  on  tlie  S.  by  Sufiana ;  and 
;  indubitablv.—  on  the  F.  by  Media.  ^^        .  . 

Thty  promis'd  me  eternal  happinefs,  (lO  Assyria,  history  of.    The  ongm  and 

Ana  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel  revolutions  of  the  AlTyrian  monarchy  were  as  fol- 

I  am  not  worth v  yet  to  wear:  I  ihall  ufTuredly.  lows.— The  founder  of  it  was  Afluir,  the  fecond 

'  Shakijfp,  fon  of  Shem,  who  went  out  of  Shinar,  either  by 

G(h1  is  abfolutelv  good,  and  fo,  nffurfdly,  the  the  appoii»tment  of  Nimrod,  or  to  elude  the  fury 

uie  of  all  that  is  good  ;  but,  of  any  thing  that  of  that  tyrant ;  condu(aed  a  large  body  of  adven- 

cv;i,  he  is  no  caufe  at  all.  Ralni(h*s  Hijl.  of  the  turcrs  into  AlTyria,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Ni- 

i'J.—A'Turedh  he  will  (lop  our  liberty,  till  wc  neveh.  Gen.  x.  ii.    Thcfe  e\ents  happened  not 

I  )K  1/  m'Uis  worlhip.  S^.u!h.  JongT  a^^-r  Nimrod  had  eftablUhcd  the  Chaldsan 

•  ASSUREDNESS.  «./.  [from  qffired.]    The  monarchy,  and  fixed  his  rcfidcnce  at  Babylon. 
ite  of  being  an'ured  ;  certainty.  T^"  PciliAn  hiftonans  fuppofe  that  the  kings  of 

•  ASSUlUiR.  a.  /:  [from  aflUre,]  i.  He  that  Pcrlia  of  the  firft  dynafty  were  the  feme  with  the 
\<'^  airumnce.  a.  lie  that  gives  fecurity  to  make  kings  of  Allyna,  of  whom  Zohah,  or  Nimrod, 
•yl  ;»ny  lofs.  ^^^^^  ^^^  founiler  of  Babel.  {Hfrbeiot  Orient.  B'thL  v. 
AS8URGENT  llav^s,  in  botany,  denotes  Bagdad.)  It  does  not,  however',  appear,  that  Nim- 
ill  ab  arc  firft  bent  down,  and  then  rjic  eretl  to-  tckI  leigned  in  Aflyria.  The  kingdoms  of  Baby- 
if\!s  the  apex.  ^°"  ^"^  AlTyria  were  originally  diftinft  and  fepa- 
ASSUROR,  a  merchant,  or  other  ptrfon^  who  rate ;  {Micah  v.  6.)  and  in  this  ftaLc  they  remain- 
ikcs  out  a  policy  of  afiurance,  and  thereby  in-  ed  until  Nmus  conquered  BKbylon,  and  made  it 
kN  A  lliip,  houfe,  or  the  like.  tributary  to  the  Afl'yrian  empire.  Ninus  the  fuc- 
ASSURRANI,  or)  abranchof  Donatiftsinthe  ceilor  of  Afhur,  {Gen.  x.  ii.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.) 
ASSURRITANI,  S  middle  of  the  4th  century,  fti/ed  on  Chaldaea,  after  the  death  of  Nimrod, 
u  nnintained  the  Son  to  be  inferior  to  the  Fa-  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  AlTyria  and  Babylon. 
er ;  rcbapti/od  their  converts  from  the  catholics.  This  prince  is  faid  to  have  fubdued  Afia,  Pcrfia, 
li  uLrted  that  the  church  is  not  compofed  of  Media,  Egypt,  &c.  If  he  did  fo,  the  efiecls  of 
o^  and  bad,  but  of  tlie  good  alone !  'his  conquefts  were  of  no  duration;  for,  in  the 
\?SUS,  or  Assos,  in  ancient  geography,  a    days  of  Abraham,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 


'j\m\  pUccs  it  on  the  fea-coart,  but  Strabo  of  whom  many  fabulous  things  have  been  record- 

>ie  iaUiul.    It  was  the  country  of  Cleanthcs  the  cd.     It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  two 

lij  philofopher,  who  fucceeded  Zcno.   St  Luke  princcfTes  of  tlie  time  name,  who  flourifticd  at 

d  i.lljcrs  of  St  Paul's  companions  in  hJs  voyage  very  different  periods.     One  of  them  was  the 

ctsxx.  i'„  14.),  went  by  fca  from  Tro"Ji8  to  con  fort  of  Ninus;  and  the  other  lived  five  genc- 

ros:   but  St  Paul  went  thither  by  land,  and  rations  before  Nitocris  queen  of  Nebuchadne/zar. 

.cting  them  at  Aflbs,  they  all  went  together  to  (.Euftb.  Chroa. p.$Z.  Herod,  lib.  i.  t:np.  1 84.)    This 

ityleiie.    It  is  ftill  called  ji/fcs.    See  Assos.  fact  has  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

*  r.»ASSVVAGE.  See  Assuage.  Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupted  feries  of 
ASbYLUM,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  kings  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  or  not,  is  ftill 
i/crne  county,  Pennfylvania,  btcly  laid  out  on  a  queftion.  Some  fufpicion  has  ajifen,  that  the 
tr  S.  W.  fide  of  the  E.  branch  of  the  Sufquehan-  lift  which  Cteiias  has  given  of  the  Aflyrian  kings 

♦  w  miles  above  Wilkft>arrc.   It  contains  about  is  not  genuine ;  for  many  names  in  it  arc  of  Per- 
hoiifi  s,  all  inhabited  by  Frenchmen.  fian,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian  extradion.    Nothing 

.VSSYNT.     Sec  Assint.  memorable  has  been  recorded  concerning  the  fuc- 

(i.)  ASSYRIA,  an  ancjent  kingdom  of  Ma,  ceflbrs  of  Ninus  and  Scmiramis.    Of  that  cfTemi- 

aiming  the  extent,  commencement,  and  du-  nate  race  of  princes  it  is  barelv  ihid,  that  they  af- 


c  Ar/yrian  monarchy,  under  Ninus  and  Semira-  by  Pnam  their  valTal,  feut  to  the  Trojans  a  fupply 
i^,  omorehended  the  greater  pait  ot  the  known  pf  ao,coo  foot  and  aoo  chanots,  under  the  com- 
■rid.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  it  is  not  likely  mand  of  Memcon,  fon  of  Tithonus,  prtfident  of 
*t  Homer  and  Herodotus  would  have  omitted  a  Perfia.  B\it  thiij  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
■^  n  remarkable.    The  (acred  records  inliiiute,    auUujr.     Siirdaiiapalus  was  the  laft,  and  by  aU 

L  1 11  2  accounts 
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accounts  the  mofl  effeminate*  of  thefe  ancient  Af-  l)y  feVeral  Rabbms,  and  Tabnadifts  to  tbecb 

iyrian  kings,    H' Dorians  have  unanimoufly  re  pro-  raAcrs  of  the  prefcnt  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  fapp» 

Jbated  his  charader.    We  by  no  meant  wifli  to  ixng  them  to  have  been  borrowed  from  theAfrrj 

defend  it,  but  we  cannot  help  remarldng,  that  ins  during  the  Jewiih  captivity  in  Babybn. 

xnofl  of  thofe  princes,  upon  whom  they  have  be-  AssyilANSy  the  inhabitants  of  Asstua.  Ssj 

ftowed  the  epithet  of  Greaty  /ire  much  worle  cha-  }  a. 

rafters  tbav  Sardanapajus.    The  indolent  and  ef-  ASSYTHMENT.    Sec  Assithmejit. 

feminate  prince,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  (i.)  A.ST  A,  an  inland  town  of  Uguna,  aB 

iis  pleafyres,  is  at  leaft  a  harmlefi  animal ^  com-  man  colony,  on  the  river  Tananis ;  now  cafel 

pared  with  the  ambitious  iponiler,  who  (acrifices  Asti.    Long.  8*  15.  E«  Lat.  44.  40.  N.          I 

;nillion.3  of  his  feljow  niortals  to  his  glory  or  his  {%.)  Asta,  or  Asta  regia,  a  town  of  Betid 

avarice.    And  perhaps,  had  hiitorians,  iohead  of  fitUated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bctxs,  {^hch  n^ 

xrelebrating  as  Leroifm^  t/\e  n^iirders  and  robberies  choaked  up  with  mud,)  N.  ctf  Cadiz,  ind  il 

^itnmitted  by.thbie  jfcourges  of  the  human  race>  miles  difiant  from  its  poit.     Its  niins  (bc»  ^ 

recorded  their  vidorics  with  the  detcftation  tjiey  former  greatnefs.    Its  name  ia  PhocnidaD,  q 

deferved,  mankind  might  haye  been  blefled  witn  noting  a  frith  or  ann  of  the  ica,  on  wbx'-  | 

tnore  Sardanapali,  and  curfed  with  fewer  Nebu-  ftood,     i  is  idi4  to  J)C  the  lame  iritb  Xiu 

chadnezzars^'  Alejtanders,  and  Caefars.    But  lea-  Which  fee.  * 

ving  fimilar  remarks  to  the  reader's  philanthropy,  AS  TAB  AT,  a  town  of  Armenia,  in  Afi 

we  have  only  to  add  that  Arbaces,  governor  of  miles  from  the  river  Aris,  and  xaS.ofNakiLi 

Media,  taking  advantage  of  Sarflanapajus's  indo-  *rhe  land  about  it  is  excellent,  and  produces  r^ 

lence,  withdrew  his  allegiance,  and  rebelled  a-  good  wine  \  and  a  root  peculiar  to  the  cot 

f;ainft  him,"   )tle  was  encouraged  in  this  revolt  by  tailed  Ron  as,  which  dyes  a  beautiful  red.  ' 

he  advice  and  afliflance  of  Belefis,  a  Chaldean  46.  30.  £.  Lat.  38. 18.  N. 

prieft,  who  engaged  the  Babylonians  to  follow  the  ASTACTON,  a  Tillage  in  Nottinghamibr 

cKample  of  the  Medes.    Thefe  powerful  provin-  near  Bingham. 

cos,  aided  by  the  Perlians  and  other'  aljies,  who  '    ASTiEUS,  ^  Ipecies  of  the  qrab  infed. 

cicfpifed  the  effeminacy,  or  dreaded  the  tyranny  of  ASTAKILLOS,  a  denomination  gi'.-cn  br  P 

their  Aflyrian  lords,  attacked  the  empire  on  all  racdfus  to  a  malignant  gangrenous  u1c«t  i^ 

fides.    Their  moft  vigorous  efforts  were,  in  the  legs,  occa Honed  by  a  mercurial  iait  in  the  HiJ 

l>v  winning,  unfuccefsful.     Firm  and  determined,  ^his  is  alfo  called  oy  liini  arantusf  and  idtuar. 

however,  in  their  oppofition,  tliey  at  length  pre-  neum^  the  fpider's  ulcer. 

'.  .i'xl,  defeated  the  Aflyrian  army,  befieged  Saf-  ASTALIN,  the  lame  with  Astanoa. 

r.  iL.ipalus  in  his  csfpital,  \yhich  they  dcmolifhed,  AST  AND  A,  in  antiquity,  a  royal  coureri 

"i.J  became  mailers  of  the  empire,  A.  A.  C.  821.  meflenger,"    the   feme  with  A'KCAaus.— Ifer: 

Att.T  the  death  of  Sardanapalns,  the  Affyrian  eni-  king  of  Perfja  is  feid  by  Plutarchy  in  bis  boei « 

pi  re  was  divided  into  thre^"  kingdoms.  Viz.  the  the  fortune  of  Aleseander,  to  hare  fonnsiv  le 

J'jed.an,  Aflyrian,  and  pabj^loniaft.    Arbaces  re-  an  ajlanda. 

tained  the  fuprcmc  power  and  authority,  and  fix-  ASTANTON|  a  village  in  Skropfhirr,  la 

iJ.  his  refidence  at  Ecbatana  in  Media.    He  nomi-  Purflow.' 

^'itcd  govemors"  in' Aflyrik  and  Babylon,  who.  '   ASTARILJE,  7  (w:  Astarothites,  a  mp 

V,  ere  honoured  with  the  title  of  kings^  whfle  thejr  ASTARITJE,  J  given  to  tboiie  Jews  wiio  w 

rtmained  fubfedt  and  tributary  to  the  Median  mo*  ihipped  Aftaroth. 

narchs.    BdcfiS  received  the  government  of  Baby^-  ASTAROTH.    Sec  As  ht  a  rot  R. 

Ion  as  the  reward  of  his'  ftrvice^  \  and  phul  was  (i.)  ASTARTE,  in  ancient  geography,  a cii 

was  entruftcd  with  that  of  Aflyria.    The  Aflyrian  on  the  pther  fiac  Jordan  ;  one  of  the  naBCJ  i 

governor  gradujilly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  Rabbath  Amm'On,  in  Arabia  Fetrica. 

kingdom,  and  was'fucceeded  by  Tiglath-pilefer,  '   (a.)  Ast'arte,  ip  F^gan  mvthology.  Sec  Ass 

Salmanafar,  and  Sennacherib,  who  afl*erted  and  tarotw.  '              '     •      ••     « 

maintained  their  independency. '  After  the  death  *  AST  ATI,  in  the  9th  century,  the  followers  J 

bf  Efar-haddon,'  the  brotlier  and  fuccefl*pf  of  Sen-  onr  Sergius,  who  rene^wed  the  errors  of  the  Mi 

bachcrib,* the  kingdom  of  Aflyria  was  fplit,  and  michees.  •  They  prevailed  much  under  tietfl 

annexed  to  the*  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Babylon,  peror  NicepKorus ;  But  his  fticceflbr,  Michad  tj 

Several  tributary  princes  afterwards  feigned  In  ropalates,  curbed  them  with  verv  fcvcre  liv^» 

Kineveh  ;  but  iio  particulai-  account  of  thtm  is  '    ASTBURY,  a  village  %  miles  firom  Con^lctc 

found  in  the  anrfals  of  ancient  nations.    W^  hear  ASTEISM,  in  rhetoric,   a  genteel  irony,  5 

no  more  of  the  kings  of  Aflyria,  but  of  thofe  of  handfome  way  of  deriding  another.     rHf<MJ 

Babylon,'  CyaScarts  king  of  Media,  afliftcd  Ncbti-  places  the  c)iara<teriftic  of  this  figiirc,  oript<^ 

thadne/zar  king  bf  Babylon,  in  the  (lege  of  Nini-  of  irony,  in  that  it  is  not  grdfs  and  ruftic,  b^i*  "1 

Veh,  u  Jiich  they  took  and  deftroyed,  A,  A.  C.  606.  ^enious  and  polite. '  Sucb^  «•.  ^.  is  that  d  Sxr;'\^ 

(3.)  Assyria,  PRESTENT  State  of:    This  an-  •    ^iiBavfumnonoMif'amrttuaearmijUyM^-v:^'^i 

cient  empire  is  now  almoft  entirely  fubjeft,  either  ASTELL,  Mary,  an  ornament  of  bcrUn  ] 

t )  the  Tiirks  or  Perfians ;  being  divided  into  three  countr>',  was  the  daughter  of  an  opultnt  nr-- 

provinces,'  noW called  CuRni sTAn,  Diarbec,  the  thant  at'Newcaftle  upon Tyne,where ihc  waj  fc»  ^ 

ancient  Mefopotamia,'and  Irak  Arabfc,  the  an-  about  1668.     She  was  educated  in  a  03*rr5 

citnt  Chaldea.   For  farther  particulars,  rcfpeding  fuitable  to  her  ftation  ;  and  araoogft  other accic 

Its  mcxiern  ftate,  fee  thefe  articles.  pliftiments,  was  miftrefs  of  the  Freocb,  atxl  ^'*;i 

'  AbSYRI.\N  LETTERS,  a  deroxrJnation  given  fomc  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tonjoe.   HcrufKJ^ 
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I  clergyman,  obfcrving  in  her  fcwnc  marks  of  a  increaff  fo  feft,  tfiat,  if  not  prevented,  they  wflt 

promiiing  genius,  took  her  under  his  tuition,  and  in  a  little  time  tun  over  a  brge  (pace  of  ^und. 

Uu^ht  her  mathematics,  logic,  and  philofophy.  They  grow  beft  in  the  (hade :  the  lower  kinds  dp 

She  left  the  place  of  her  nativity  when  ilie  was  a-  not  run  fo  much  at  the  root,  but  fliould  be  ta- 

bout  10  years  of  age,  and  fpent  the  remaining  part  ken  up  and  tranfplantcd  evtry  other  year  ;  which 

of  her  life  at  London  and  at  Chelfea.     Here  (he  will  make  them  produce  much  fairer  flowers.— 

purfued  her  ftudies  with  great  alfiduity,  made  Some  few  forts,  which  are  natives  of  warm  cli- 

great  proficiency  in  the  abovemcntioned  fciences,  mates,  will  require  artificial  heat  to  raife  theniy 

ind  acquired  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  ma-  if  not  to  prcfcrve  them. 

Dy  clafnc  authors.    Among  tfaefe  Seneca,  £pi(5le-        (3.)  Aster,  in  mineralogy,  a  fpecies  of  Sam{« 

tus,  Hierocles,  Antoninus,  Tully,  Plato,  and  Xe-  an  earth. 

nophon,  were  her  principal  favourites.    Her  life        (4.)  Aster,  in  zoology.    See  Asterias. 
Wis  fpent  in  writing  for  the  advancement  of  learn-        (i.)  ASTERAB  AD,  a  province  in  the  N.  £.  part 

ng,  religion,  and  virtue ;  and  in  the  praftice  of  of  Pcrfia,  having  Tabriftan  on  the  W.  part  of 

iiofe  religious  duties  which  (he  fo  zealoufly  and  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  part  of  Jorjan  on  the  N.  Kq- 

)athctically  recommended  to  others,  and  in  which  rafan  on  the  £.  and  Koumas  on  the  S.    It  is  a 

)erhap8  no  one  was  ever  more  fincere.    Her  fen-  mountainous  country,  except  near  the  banks  of 

iments  of  piety,  pharity,  hutnility,  and  other  the  riyers  that  almofl  furround  it,  where  it  is  plea* 

'briftian  graces,  were  uncommonly  refined  and  fant  and  fruitful,  pi*oducing  grapes  of  a  prodigi* 

iihiime ;  and  religion  fat  gracefully  upon  her,  uii-  bus  fize.    In  other  parts  the  foil  is  fandy  and  hax" 

ttcndcd  with  any  forbidding  airs  of  gloom.-^  wn. 

^er  mind  was  generally  calm  and  ferene  ;  and  her        (1.)  Aster  abad,  or  Astr  abad,  the  chief  town 

onvcrfation  was  innocently  facetious,  and  highly  pf  the  al>ove  province,   which  gives  name  to  z 

ntertaining.    She  would  fay,  "  The  good  Chrii-  gulph  in  the  Perfian  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which 

i4n  only  hath  reafon,  and  he  always  ought,  to  It  Hands ;   too  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan.    Long.  54* 

«  cheerful ;  and,  that  dejcftcd  looks  and  me-  35.  E.  Lat.  .^7.  36.  N. 

wcboly  airs  were  very  unfeemly  in  a  Chriftian.''        ASTERAC,  or  Ester  AC,  a  ci-devant  diftri^k 

he  was  remarkably  abftemious  $  and  feemed  to  of  France,  in  Armagnac,  now  included  in  the  de- 

njoy  an  uninterrupted  ftate  of  health  till  a  few  partment  of  Gers.    It  is  fertile  and  populous, 
cai^  before  her  death,  when,  having  one  of  hpr        ASTERBY,  a  village  in  Lincolnihire,  3  milci 

tcafts  cut  off,  it  fo  much  impaired  her  conftitii-  E.  of  Ranby. 

«n,  that  flie  did  not  long  furvive  it.     This  pain-        ASTERBEY,  a  village  in  Shropfhirc,  4  miles 

il  operation  (he  underwent  without  difcovering  S.  W.  of  Weftbury. 

Jc  Icaft  timidity,  or  ft)  mUch  as  uttering  a  groan;        (i.)  ASTERIA,  a  gem,  ufuafly  called  the  cat*i 

fldihowedthe  fame  rcfolution  and  rcfignation  eje^  or  ocul'u  cati.    It  is  a  very  Angular  and  very 

aring  her  whole  illnefs.    When  (he  was  confi-  beautiful  ftone,  and  fomewhat  approaches  to  the 

ftl  to  her  bed  by  a  pradual  decay,  and  the  time  nature  of  the  opal,  in  having  a  bright  mcluded 

f  her  diflblotion  drew  near,  ihe  ordered  her  colour,  which  fcems  to  be  lodged  deep  in  the  bo- 

•roud  and  coffin  to  be  made  and  brought  to  her  dy  of  the  ftone,  and  fhifts  about,  as  it  is  moved, 

cilliile,  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on  proper  con-  in  various  direAions :  but  it  differs  from  the  opal 

.'mpUtion.    She  died  in  1731,  aged  63  and  was  in  all  other  particulars,  cfpecially  in  its  want  of 

imcd  at  Chelfea.    She  wrote,   i.  A  Serious  Pro-  the  great  variety  of  colours  feen  m  that  gem,  and 

ofal  to  the  Ladies.    1.  An  Effay  in  Defence  of  in  its  fuperior  hardnefs.     It  is  ufually  found  bc- 

ic  Female  Sex.     3.  Letters  concerning  the  Love  tween  the  fize  of  a  pea  and  the  brca  1th  of  a  fix- 

f  God.    4,  Eflays  upon  Marriage,  Croffcs  in  pence ;  is  nlmoll  always  of  a  femicircular  form, 

-ovt,  and  Friendfhip.    5.  Moderation  truly  fta-  broad  and  flat  at  the  DOttom,  and  rounded  and 

■d.    6  The  Chriftian  Religion,  as  profeffed  by  a  convex  at  the  top  ;  and  is  naturally  fmooth  and 

^n^hter  of  the  Church  of  England.    7.  Bart'le-  polifhed.    It  has  only  a,  colours,  a  pale  brown 

ley  Fair,  or  an  inquiry  after  wit ;  and  fomc  o-  and  a  white ;  the  brown  feeming  the  ground,  and 

Oer  works.  the  white  playing  about  in  it,  as  the  fire  colour 

ASTENA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  molufca  in  the  opal.   It  is  confiderably  hard,  and  will  take 

•rdcr,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  a  fine  polifh,  but  is  ufually  worn  with  its  native 

(I  RASTER,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fliape  and  fmoothnefs.    It  is  found  in  the  E.  and, 

ncdicine,  invented  by  Andromachus,  againft  dc-  W.  Indies,  and  in  Europe.    The  ifland  of  Boi- 

luxions,  and  divers  pains.  neo  affords  fomc  very  fine  ones,  but  they  arc  u- 

(2.)  Aster,  in  botany,  star  wort  :  A  genus  fually  fmall ;  they  arc  very  common  in  the  fands 

H  the  polygamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  tp  of  rivers  in  New  Spain ;  and  in  Bohemia  they  are 

he  fyneenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  often  foend  immerfed  in  the  lame  maiTes  of  jafper 

nethod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofttit  with  the  opal. 

itfco'uUs.    The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the  pappus        (i.)  Asteria,  an  extraneous  foflil,  called  in 

» fimplc  ;  the  niysof  the  corollaare  10 ;  and  the  Englifh  the  star-stonf.    Thefc  foffilsare  fmall, 

^^yx  is  imbricated.    There  are  above  30  fpecies.  (hort,  angular,  or  fulcated  columns,  between  one 

^'1  of  them  may  be  raifed  from  feed  fown  cither  and  two  inches  long,  and  feldom  above  a  third  of 

n  autumn  or  fpring  :  but  the  p-eateft  part  of  them  an  inch  in  diameter :  compofed  of  feveral  regular 

>"ng  perennial  plants,  and  incre.afing  greatly  at  joints ;  when  feparated,  each  refcmbles  a  radiated 

he  roots,  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  ftar.    They  are,  not  without  reafon,  fuppofcd  to 

"<?«r  roots  eariy  in  the  fpring,  and  they  will  grow  be  a  part  of  fomc  fca  fifli  petrified*  probably  the 
nalTnoftunyfoilorlituationj  and  the  larger  forts  aikcrias 
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'  Kh- ditiuSlu*!  ftkri  ddt  |1«n  thenuntAbr 
in  Ibt  bnnET  bit,  dlltairiMigUie^aua  6i  II 

IdHvUiuKi  Ba  DDlr  in  Mvholi  iiM.  bin       J.'  AiTEirai  Dioctmni  Iw  <i<nl 
liilmiirjtailloieUitr.  TbtommftiguBil-  A7 'ly^  Willi  numbcn  of  Imb  bo* • 

IIAd:  itcieidi*  in  OxfoidnitR  they  vc  tcmmd 
mberlnalbucfliinwi,  bin  at  a  MIcr  liib- 

tftmi^kcU,  lhrriB^«lilTb<itpiuAifdi(dM 

fame  dUtbHI  hnr  bUud  tbE /j/ie /dUMMTiiifi    ftvwincucaB. 


uubcatrsHtr.'TlKlaqtxuURfnnb^  AST£ftlOK   bi  aemjazan  dh^l^ 

nioC&aibibu  ftmacuibiijaHivin  vui^ 

Tbn  M  npilik:  of  beliif  canraatd  m  ASTERISCUt,  ^mst  1,,«W» 

E  frm  cf  Ihcir  full  WngUi;  At  other  (i.J  •  ASTEWSE.  jr  /  l-ij-"*    *" 

uf  bulldn,  be-  r-He  iSlii  pubWhid  The  iianHtf-" '^ ''■  ^ 

t  tbp  rH  gttiie  hoiD.  A-  ^<nt  by  HMf  td   i;  f rK  a^'. 


•^'•1'    Ifcb"",  —J  ™«1  b, 


. 5h  AlTIlIl.  Ha.  kdUimi^^FucUl'liiil  u!rJ  iLl  *■■  ^ 

HI....  Mi<  of  them  m  found  IISSiB|riJmfcri£t&i»di>i.W";"3       -       '> 

ciTUT  Htpuiji.  mibMtCnM  auik.    TKi  k  »  «•  bimFi'^7^ 

nilTiiiniliGnliiiJiiiculirblldri  ifcuhHf  ™  pidlmiVlS  »  (W^rf 

II  Rcak  inim  t^  bal^.    Thcfe  ;ou  >  dcu  nrtil'^  l},)la   "i^^j,  1 
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r(e,  which  is  extant,  and  in  which  each  ftrophc  the  fcenc  of  fomc  of  the  Utc  tiftorica  of  the  Frcncfiji 

ntiiis,  in  the  firft  verfe,  an  hiftorical  fa(5t  in  the  under  Buonaparte. 

d  Tcftament ;  and  in  ttxc  ad  an  application  of        ASTIER,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-* 

It  favt  to  fame  point  in.  the  New.  ment  of  Dordogne. 

[f.)  *  ASTERN.  du#.  [from  a  and^rrw.]    In        ASTIGI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  colony,  atict 

.liindcrjwrtpart  of  Ihc  (hip;  behind  the  fl)ip.-t-  conventus  jiiridiciis,  of  Bcclica,  (ituated  on  thci 

The  galley  gives  her  fide,  arid  turns  her  prow,  Singulus,  which  falls  into  the  Baetis ;  called  alfo^ 

While  thofe\?/7<T/f  defcending  down  the  lleep.  Colonia  Astigjtana,  and  Augusta  Firma^ 

Iliro'  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep.  now  £cya,  midway  between  Seville  and  Cordu- 

Drydm*  ba.     Long.  c.  o.  W.  Lat.  37.  20.  N. 
[2.)  Astern  is  alfo  ufcd  to  fignify  any  tliing         To  ASTIPULATE.  v,  a*  to  covenant.    Bailrjt^ 
func  diftancc  behind  the  fliip ;  being  the  op-        ASTrPlTLATION.  »./  a  mutual  agreement. 
r.ie  of  Ahead,  which  fignifies  the  fpacc  before        ASTIPULATOK,  in  the  Roman  order,  he  by 

\   Sec  Ahead,  ^  1.  whofe  Confent  and  leave  a  nun  takes  the  religiouSf 

/ISTKROPJEUS,  a  Trqian  hero,  who  fought  habit.  •• 

th  Achilles,  in  (ingle  combat,  and  proved  him        ASTEEIIAM,  a  village  in  Middle&x,  between 

t  in\'u!nerable,  by  wounding  him  in  the  nght  Staines  and  Sunbury. 

n ;  not  with  (landing  which  Achilles  (lew  him.  (i.J  ASTLEY,  John,  a  native  of  \KVm  in  Shrop^ 

^STEROPHYTON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  (hire,  though  he  lludied  painting  under  the  fame 

fifli,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  c)lindnc  maftcr  with  Sir  Jofluia  Reynolds,  is  more  mcmo- 

s,  each  brariching  out  into  feveral  others,  fo  as  i^blc  as  a  favourite  of  fortune,  than  as  a  limneriP 

rq)rcfent  the  branched  ftalka  of  a  very  intricate  His  bed  pidures  are  copies  of  the  Bentivoglio's^ 

ub.  Tiflan^s  Venus,  &c.    But  although  he  gained  fe-; 

ISTEROPQDTUM,  a  kuid  of  extraneous  fofli I,  veral  thoufands  by  painting,  he  gained  more  by 

the  fame  fubftancc  with  the  aftcrix  or  ftar-  rtiarriage,  and  dill  more  by  death.    Lady  DantcJ^ 

^es,  to  which  they  few  as  a  bafc.    See  Aste-  having  fat  for  her  pidurc,  within  a  week  after  gave 

I  and  Star  stone.  him  the  ori^lnal^  with  the  eftate  of  Duckenfieldp 

*  To  ASTERT.  v.  a.  [a  word  ufed  by  Sptn/er^  worth  L»5ooo  a  year,  llis  brother,  being  o\xr- 
t  fceras,  ioxfiart<t  ox  JiartU^  To  terrify;  to  run  by  a  waggon,  left  him  L.  10,000.  E(timating^ 
tic ;  to  fright.—  what  he  got  by  painting  and  by  other  legacies,  he 

AVe  deem  of  death,  as  doom  of  ill  defert  y  was  worth  confiderably  above  L.  ico,ooo.  Of  tjiifi 

iut  knew  we  fools  what  it  us  brirgs  until,  he  told.  Dr  Warren,  when  languiHung  under  the. 

)ie  uould  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert  f  confequences,  he  had  fpent  L.  30,000  upon  7  ycajs 

S*o  dinjrer  there  the  (hepherd  can  aJitrU  Spenf,  excefTcs;  and  in  the  felf  difapprobation  of  a  retro-* 

IS TERY,  a  river,  in  Suflex.  fjpedive  hour,  declared  he  would  give  the  remaiu- 

I.)  •  ASTHMA.  ».  /.  [«r»-»Mi.J    A  frequent,  der  to  redeem  the  time  he  had  loft !  He  died  iu 

icult,  and  (hoit  refpiration,  joined  with  a  hi(i  1787. 

[found  and  a  cough,  cfpecially  in  the  night-        (a.)  Astley, thcnameof  5  villages,  viz.  of  twa> 

f»  and  when  the  body^s  in  a  prone  pofture  \  in  Lancafliire,  x.  near  Liverpool ;  and  2.  between 

auftr  then  the  contents  of  the  lower  belly  bear  Mancheftcr  and  Leigh  :  3.  and  4.  in  Shropfliire* 

i?ainll  the  diaphiagm,  as  to  IclTcn  the  capacity  near  Hadnal,  and  3  miles  from  Bridgenorth :  and, 

thcbreaft,  whereby  the  hiups  have  lefs  room  5.  in  \Varwick(hire,  near  Ivlilvcrton. 
Kjvc.  ^urncf. — An  a/Jhma  is  the  inflation  of        ASTOL,   a  village  in  Oxfordihire,   between 

membranes  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  nicm-  Burford  and  Wliitney. 

nes  covering  the  mufclcs  of  the  thorax.  Fiojtr        ASTOLLY,  a  village  in  Oxfordfliire,  3  miles 

'V  Humours,  from  Whitney. 

2.1  Asthma.    See  Medicinf,  Index.  ASTOMl,  in  anthropology,  a  people  feigned 

I  ASTHMATTCAL.  7  a.!],     [from     ajfhma.l  without  mouths.    Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  nation  of  Af- 

'  ASTIIMATICK.    \  Troubled  with  an  aflh-  tonii  in  Indi.i,  who  lived  only  by  the  IhvcU  or  cf- 

'— In  ajlhmattcal  per(ons,  thouj^h  tlie  lungs  be  fluvia  of  bodies  taken  in  by  the  nt)fe  ! 
r  much  (lufftd  with  tough  plJtgm,  ytt  the  pa-        ASTON,  the  name  of  ii  Engliih  villages ;  viz. 

't  may  live  fome  months,  if  not  fome  years.  1.  in  BcrUliire,  near  Moulesford:  1*  in  Bucks,  in 

V— After  drink  in  g,  OUT  hoi-fes  are  m  oft /7///j/«^7-  Evingo  parifh  :  3.  in  Chcfliirc,  near  Budvi^orth: 

,*  ami,  for  avoiding  the  watering  of  ihem,  we  4.  in  Derby (liire,  in  the  High  Peak  :  5.  in  ditto, 

their  hay.  Floyer,      ^       ^  near  Middlcton  Park ;  and,  6.  near  the  Trent :  7. 

ISTHORP,  a  village  in  Lincornfliire,  %  miles  in  Ilerefordlhtre,  nearWigmoic;  and,  8.  between 

'h  <►(  Scampton*  ^  Leominftcr  and  Luckton :  9,  in  I leitfvndihire,  near 

'./  ASTI,  a  city  of  Montfcrrat  in  Ttalv,  capital  the  river  Beane :  10,  in  Oxfordihire,  near  Bramp- 

thc  county,  (N®  1.)    It  lias  a  bKhop's  fee  ;  is  ton  :  11.  in  ShropHiire,  E.  of  Brampton ;  la.  N. 

'fortified  with  ftrong  walls  and  deep  ditches;  W.  of  Bi(hop's  callle  ;  13.  near  Newport;    14- 

is  divided  into  the  city,  borongh,  citadel,  and  near  Ofwtftry  ;  and  15.  near  Shefn;U  :  16.  in  Stat^ 

le.    There  are  a  great  many  churches,  con-  fordfiiire,  near  Birmingham  :  17  and  18.  in  Wilt« 

^^  and  other  handjome  buildnigs  in  it.     It  i»  fln're,   near  Berwick  ;    19.  nc^r  Everley  ;   ao.  in 

«I  on  the  Tanaro,   15  m.  S.  W.  of  Caffcl.  Wight  Ifle,  near  King's  Wood:  21.  in  Worcefter, 

'?•  t,  I  J.  £.  Lat.  44.  40.  N.  near  Campdcn  :  .and,  aa.  in  Yorkfliire,  4  miletS. 

»■!  AsTi,  a  county  of  Montferrat,  very  fer-  of  Rothcram.     AiroK  alfo  makes  a  part  of  the 

•  being  well  watered,   and  abounding  with  name  of  31  other  villages:  viz. 

res,  plcaiant  bills|  and  fpacious  fields.    It  was       i.  Aston-abbots,  in  Bucks,  near  Ayl*^ — 
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nrnlly  mean  and  iiiconTcnient.     The   hijzljcr  houfcs  for  the  Out,  wlii^h  us  made  about  li  -injlt^ 

rts  of  the  city  command  a  profpe»5!  of  the  Vol-  to  the  calV.v.ird,  and,  bt'lnjc  brouv^'ht  hitlu  r  in  S.>,;is< 

,  which  is  here  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  is  cr)nvt'yed  up  tite  Voi  ..i,  in  order  to  fupply  tin; 

K  marthy  landb  on  the  banks  of  it  render  the  cou.itry  as  far  as  MolVaw  aid  Twcre.   Tiic  (jii.in- 

ux  very  fiekly  in  fummcr.    Aftracan  is  a  good  tliy  of  fait  anuUciHydur,  fur  i^wfe  purpofci  amounts 

I  port,  tor  the  Pcrfian  m^u-kct.     It  lies  80  miles  to  fv):ne  milUoiis  of  pouridi,  the  e^ciufive  prnpcr- 

of  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  g!oo  S.  \V.  of  Mofcovv.  ty  of  which  is  dairii*.d  by  tlie  crown,  auvl  yitiJs 

05?.  47.  40.  £.  Lat.  46.  12.  N.  according  to  a  couuderablc  re%enue ;  fi)r  the  foldiers  and  builc 

jJktT.     Otfiers  place  it  in  Long.  3  s.  5.  E.  and  of  the  pectple  live  almoll  entirely  on  bread  and 

t.  47. 10.  N.  fait.     The  n^fi^hbourhood  of  thcfc  fait  work.i  i^ 

u^  AsTRACAN,    COMMERCE'   Of.      FormcHy  of  gicat  advanta^^e  to  the  tilberics,  whirh  .c>:t«.i\d 

'  inhabitants  of  Aftracan  traded  to  Khuva  and  from  hence  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  reach  S.  E.  a.,  far 

khara ;  but  at  prcfent  thefc  branches  are  loft,  as  Vack,  and  even  ico  miles  above  Zaril^cu.  'I'iic 

I  tbrir  commerce  is  limited  to  Persia  and  the  principal  iiih  hrre  cMu»;ht  arc  ftiK^^^ieon  ;;i.d  htiiu-* 

r.i.'iuns  of  Kullla.    Even  the  trade  to  Perfta  is  ga.     Theli,  bcinjf  laltcd,  are  put  on  board  of  vei*- 

icH  dirninifhcd  by  the  troubles  of  that  country :  leh,  ancf  fent  away  in  tlie  fpring,  for  the  ufe  of 

trJhtlcf*,  the  commerce  of  Aftracm  is  ftill  the  whole  empire,  even  as  far  as  Pclerfbur^ :  but: 

if.d-rr.b1e.     Some   years  ago,  the  city  main-  as  nfti  may  be  kept  frelb  as  long  as  it  is  frt)'zenv 

icd  .'iiKJUt  40  veffcls,  from  icr?  to  20c  tons  bur-  the  witrtcr  u  no  fooncr  fet  in  than  they  tranfporj: 

I,  for  the  Cafpian  traffic.     Some  of  thcfe  be-  ^reat  quantiti-s  of  it  by  had  throJ^U  all  the  pro-* 

g  to  the  government,  and  are  commanded  by  vinces  of  Kunia.     Of  the  roes  of  ti»j!  tilli  called 

>n  n  Ki'jie,  under  the  direction  of  the  admiral-  L^Uu^ay  which  arc  white,  tranfpareut,  and  of  ait 

'J'hii  oifice  is  generally  wril  ftocked  with  !\a-  agreeable  flavour,  the  hihcrs  ncre  prcpr-re  the  caw 

ftores,  which  are  fc^ld  occafionally  to  the  mer-  viarc,  which  is  in  fo  much  eftecvn  rjl  over  Eu-» 

•^ts.    The  trr.t!ing  (hips  convey  provifions  to  rope.      Thcfe  fiihcries  were  tirft  eftabiilhed  by* 

frontier  towns  oi  Terki  and  Killar,  fituateci  pne  Tikon  Demedjtf,  a  carrier,  who  fettled  in 

LhcC.ilpian  Sea;  and  tranfuort  merchandize  to  this  place  abput  60  ytarj  ago,  hb  whole  wealtli 

Ta)  pirts  of  Periia.    The  merchants  of  Aftra-  confiftinp  of  two  horki.     by  diut.  of  ImU  and  in- 

c\J3rt  to  Perfia,  chiefly  on  account  of  Che  duftry,  he  foon  grew  the  richcft  merchant  in  thi» 

nenun?,  red  leather,  linens,    woollen  cloths,  country:  but  his  fftcccis  became  fo  alluring  to  the 

other  European  manufactures.      In  rctiirn,  crown,  that  of  late  years  it  hath  cngroiTcd  fome 

•iir.port  the  commodities  of  J^erlia,  particukir-  of  the  Sfh^rries  as  v.*j1  as  tl.e  fa-t  wt^rvs.     Front 

:hoic  m'anufaclured  at  Cafan ;    fuch   as   filk  the  latter  end  of  July  to  tne  be/innin^  of  Octo- 

C3  intermixed  with  gold,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ber,  the  country  abtrjt  Aftracan  is-  frequently  in* 

'i;  wrcuicht  filk-i  and  fiuTTb  mi\ed  with  cot-  fcft cd  with  ir.\  n.irls  of  locufts,  which  ua:iwen  tne 

;  rice,  cotton,  rhubarb,  and  a  fm.ill  quantity  air  in  their  pro^TLlliJn  from  N.  to  S.  and,  wlurrc 

ilhcr  driiyj  ;  but  the  ch;tf  convr.jdity  is  raw  ever  the/  1I..I1,  cv)T.Uime  the  whcic  verdure  of  the 

The  government  has  cn^rolled  the  article  earth,     'i  hcfe  infects  can  even  live  for  fomc  time 

^.ubarb,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  L;oiij;nt  u^id^r  v/.iler:    far  when  th^  wind  blows  aa\>l« 

Rinfr*  by  t*'e   fanars  of  Yakutlki,  bordering  the  VijI^,,..,  v  mi  n»'::ibers  o:  thorn  fall  ii>  ciulicri^ 

^c  eattcra  lai tar.-,  iictonging  to  China.    They  and  are  lollv-d  alh^re;  .and  th^ir  win^s  are  n^ 

cJ  '.rou^h  Sib:rn  to  Samura,  thc:*ce  to  Cafan,  fooiur  d*y,  turn  they  rifc  and  take  fiii:I't  a^^ain. 
hilly  to  Mofcov/.  ( 5 ,)  A s  ra. A c AS ,  r ?  v e n  u ~,  r f  l ir, i o  v,  occ.  o :-  * 

.}  AiTR\(:AM,  PRODUCE,  CLi?fATE,  &c.  OF.  The  icvenuc  of  Aknicm  is  computed  at  150,0,^3^ 

ei/:h  cf  thi*  prodncf  bcir.v^  imprc^-nated  with  mb^js,  or  3  :,ooo  pouiids,  ariting  cl;itlly  from  falc 

is  txUs-nw'ly  feilile,  and  pr-^'^iccj  abundance  ai.d  fifn.     Tiit  city  is  ruled  tr/  a  govenior,  under 

"^it,  t!ie  immcdcr.itc  ufe  cf  wuich  \^  attenuei  the  check  ot  a  clixicery.     He  is  neverthdef-  a/bi- 

c.5.*!e'ui*.jl  di'icnpers.     bicknofs  ib  liko<vife  trar)  enoa:'!,  :.:^.d  cxc:cifcs  oppreJliou   with  im- 

ryui-qu-rmc  .of  th'jf^  annual  changes  in  the  punity.   Tli?  oiticer.s  of  tlie  adaiiraUyind  cult  om-« 

"»':»"  vre  produced  by  tlie  fK);)','^  'n  fLHn,<  and  h'oule  Iinvin^'  very  iii*all  lal:ulci,  are  ope^n  to  cor- 

'tin.     All  round  the  city  of  AflKican,  at  the  rupt ion,  a.id  extren.clv- rapacious.     At  cnriftL-ning 

ice  of  t'.Vo  mi!cs,  arc  f.-'U  a  great  liumbcr  of  feails,  wl»Icti  are  attmccd  with  giC^t  intemperance, 

ctl^,  o-chard's  and  vineyard's,  pr>f'acing  all  the  gUw-fis  drink  a  kind  of  cherry-brandy  out  of 

'  or  herbs  and  .*Ov)t^.     1  he  gra;)e'  ar-.-  \o  deli-  large  goMcts  ;  and  c\ery  perfcu  in\ited  throws  a- 

^  tl.it  they  are  prtfervcd  \i\  £41. d,  .»t.d  tiaiif-  prek.it  of  money  intotlu  be.l  oi'  tho  mother,  w 1 10 

ti  to  cjurt  by  Und  carriwe  at  a  pf^d^i-'tous  his  up  with  great  fctin.»iity  to  W  faluted  by  'die 

ncc  :  y»-t  the  wine  of  Aliia^an  i^  very  inUiM'c-  company.     The  Indir.iiS  have  a  Pagan  itmple  at 

.     The  fu miner  being  generally  dry,  the  in-  Aftracar*,  in  which  they  pay  tkcir  adoration,  and 

lant,;  \v-atcr  their  gardens  by  mean-*  uf  lar/'!  ihake  ctTeiing.^  of  fiait  to  a  \cry  ugly  deformed 

:\^  worvcd  by  wind  or  horf«?<i,  which  rJfi  idol.    The  prlefts  of  this  pa^^od  ufe  incenfc,  beads, 

•v,*ter  ta  the  hij:heft  part  oi  the  garden,  from  cups  and  proftrations.     '1  he  'J'ai'tars,  on  the  con- 

n  r  it  runs  in  trer.ches  to  refreih  the  roots  of  Uary,  hold  idol-wor^KIp  in  the  utmoft  abomii^a-* 

)'  fni^ie  tree  and  plant.     The  iieighU>urin;j  tion. 

•t'-/  pr^niuce^  hares  and  partridges,  pknty  of        *  ASTl^ADI>LE.  adiu  [from  a  zt\A  JircdJls^ 

;  >  ill  fummcr,  wiih  wild  and  water  fowl  of  With  one's  K-j,s  aciofi  any  thiLg.  Jbi3. 
b'ls  in  abundance.    About  tert  uules  bebv/        (1.)  ASTKiEA,  in  aftroiio;ny,  a  name  which 

iKtiopolis  <^Sec  N"*  4.)  ther*  is  a  fnrall  Wand  fMnc  jive  to*  tJie  lign  Virgo,  by  other*  catted  E" 

U  B  ^^M  AiFk^  on  wiucb  «tfc  bujilt  Ursc  ftOfc-  ri£on€%  d^  fvi^ctiincs  Tfii. 
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(a.)  AsTR^EA,  in  the  mytholo^,  the  goddefs  ♦  ASTRAL,  adj.  [from  afirvmt  Lat.]  Sunt; 

of  juftice,  and  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  by  Themis ;  belonging  to  the  ftars. — 

or  as  others  have  it,  by  Nemefis,  the  goddefs  of  Some  ajlral  forms*  I  muft  invoke  by  pnyV, 

vengeance.    T!ie  poets  feign  that  Aftraea  quitted  Fram'd  all  of  pureft  atoms  (rf"  the  ar ; 

heaven  to  refide  on  earth,  in  the  golden  age ;  blit,  Not  in  their  natures  limply  good  or  iU ; 

growing  weary  of  the  iniquities  of  mankind,  (he  But  moft  fubfervient  to  bad  fpirits' wiB.  hn^. 

left  the  earth,  and  returned  to  heaven,  where  (he  ASTRALISH,  among  miners,  a  the  ore  :^ 

commenced  a  conftellation  of  ftars,  and  from  her  gold  in  its  fiHt  ftate. 

orb  ftill  looks  down  on  the  ways  of  men.  ASTRANTIA,  hiasterwort  :   A  gwci  tf 

(1.)  •  ASTRAGAL. ». /.  [«rf«y«x®^,  the  ankle,  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcntmcr: 

or  ankle- bone.]    A  little  round  member,- in  the  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  raii^* 

form  of  a  ring  or  bracelet,  ferving  as  an  ornament  ing  under  the  45th  order,  VmbellaU,    The  b- 

at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  columns.  5OTA/^r'j/)/5.  volucrum  is  lanceolated,   open,  equal,  acd  co- 

—We  fee  none  of  that  ordinary  confufion,  which  loured.    The  fpecies  are  two, 

is  the  refult  of  quarter  rounds  of  the  aftragalj  and  i.  Astrantia  major,  ^  both  natives  of  ^>t 

I  know  not  how  many  other  intermmgkd  parti-  2.  Astrantta  minor,  >  Alp%  andpoddu^ 

€ulars.  SpeSator,  no  remarkable  properties. 

(a.)  Astragal,  in  architedure,  a  little  round  ASTRAPiEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  najrcr 

moulding,  which  in  the  orders  furroui\ds  the  top  vcn  by  the  ancients  to  a  flonc,  fiace  c^xi^  '' 

ef  the  Ihafl  or  body  of  the  column.  It  is  alfo  calkd  properly,  astrapia,  and  by  fome  ASTKi?ii- 

the  talon  and  tondino  ;  it  is  ufed  at  the  bottoms'  It  was  of  a  blue,  or  blackidi  ore,  with  ^\t. 

as  well  as  the  tops  of  columns,  and  on  other  oc-  negations,  running  in  the  form  of  wa%c5 

caiions  :  it  properly  reprefents  a  ring,  on  what-  clouds.  Some  fpecimens  of  the  Perfian  la^  Uoa 

ever  part  of  a  column  it  is  placed ;  and  the  origi-  are  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  rare, 

nal  idea  of  it  was  that  of  a  circle  of  iron  put  round  ASTRAPIA,  or  Astrapias.    Sec  laft  ^ 

the  trunk  of  a  tree,  ufed  to  fupport  an  edifice  10  ASTRA  Rll,  in  writers  of  the  middle  apr,  ;• 

prevent  its  fplitting.    See  PLitc  XX.  fig.  ».    The  fame  with  m/7/2/^&A/7rii,  thofc  who  live  in  the 

aHragal  is  often  cut  into  beads  and  bcrncs,  and  is  or  family,  at  the  time  when  a  perfon  dies, 

ufed  in  the  ornamented  entablatures  to  feparatc  ASTRA RIUS  hxr(s,  [from  nfire^  old  F:. 

the  feveral  faces  of  the  architrave.    See  Arc  hi-  hearth,]  is  ufed  in  our  old  writers,  where  tl;^ : 

TECTURE,  Index.  ceflor,  by  conveyance,  hath  fet  his  heir  appar^j 

(3.)  Astragal,  in  gannrry,  a  round  mould-  and  his  family,  in  a  houfe,  in  his  4ife>time. 

ing  encompaffing  a  cannon,  about  half  afoot  from  *  ASTRAY,  ad'v,  [from  a  and^r^;.]    Out 

its  mouth;  the  right  way. — 

ASTRAGALOIDES,  in  botany,  the   fhaca  May  f«?em  the  waip  was  very  evil  led, 

of  Linnams.  When  fuch  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  v^y* 

ASTRAGALOMANCY,  [from  «$if«^ftX«;,  and  l^hat  kncvv  not,  whether,  right  he  went,  <f  «aq 

fiMtrum,  divination,]  a  fpecies  of  divination  per-  afiray,                                                  ^,'^\ 

formed  by  throwing  fmall  pieces,  with  marks  cor-  —You  run  aflraj^  for  whilft  wc  talk  of  hclii-J 

refponding  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  ac-  you  rip  up  the  original  of  Scotland.  Spenfer  w  i'^ 

cidental  d^fpofition  of  which  formed  the  anfwcr  land  — 

required.    Th^s  kind  of  divination  was  pradifed  Like  one  that  had  been  led  a/trof 

in  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  Achaia.  Thraugh  the  heav'n's  wide  pathkb  way.  ^•• 

ASTRA  GALOTE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  *  To  ASTRICT.  v.  a.  [afthng^  LaL]  To  t7>- 

of  foftile  alum^  thus  called,  from  its  refembling  trad  by  application,  in  oppofitioo  to  rtici>  ^ 

a  talujf  or  ankle-bone ;  whence  it  is  alfo  dcnomi-  word  not  fo  much  ufed  as  cm*ftringe, — Tbc  hh 

Jiated  ta!are,  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  oBriSed^  a;  they  kt  --I 

(i.)  ASTRAGALUS,  in  anatomy.    Sec  Ana-  humours  paft  cither  in  too  Unallor  too  great  q^*:^ 

TOM y,  J  159.  tities;  Arbuthnot  on  AHmcnti*  , 

^1.)  Astragalus,  in  botany,  milk-tetch,  (i.)»  ASTRICTION.  »./.[o/ri5»,La!.T''^| 

or  LiQuoRiCE-vtTCH  :  A  genus  of  the  decan-  aft  or  power  of  contrafting  the  parts  of  the  S^'' 

dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  by  applications. — AJlriSitn  is  in  a  fubftancc  tti 

plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  hath  a  virtual  cold  ;  and  it  worketh  partly  t}  ^ 

the  3  2d  order,  PabiHonacetCy  the  pod  is  gibbous  iame  means  that  cold  doth.  Bacon. — Thisrir.e 

and  bilccular.    Or  this  genus  there  are  39  fpecies.  requircth  an  aflyiSion^  but  fuch  an  ajinQtvn^^ 

I.   Astragalus   communis,   the   common  not  grateful  to  the  body  ;  for  a  plcatog  <j^/^'' 

fpecies  grows  wild  upon  dry  uncultivated  places,  doth  rather  bind  in  the  nerves  than  expel  tl<f  i 

and  is  rccommsnded  by  Mr  Anderfon  to  be  culti-  and  therefore  fuch  ofinQitM  is  fionitd  iuthiog**** 

vnted  as  proper  food  for  cattle.  See  Husbandry^  harih  tafte.  Bacon. — Lenitive  fubftanccs  an:  p^' 

Index.  per  for  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  wlo  a^ 

a.  Astragalus  tragagantha  is  a  thorny  ftibjeft  to  aJltiSion  of  the  belly  andtbepik*.  <o" 

biifl)  PTowing  in  Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece,  whicn  buibnot  on  Diet. 

yidds  the  gum  tragacanth.    This  is  of  fo  ftrong  a  (2.)  Astriction,  in  law.    See  Thiruoi-.^ 

hody,  thn  a  dram  of  it  will  give  a  pint. of  water  (3.)  Astriction,  in  medicine,  the  c|jerat''^ 

the  corfiP.ence  of  a  fynip,  which  a  whole  ounce  of  aftringent  mtdicincs. 

rf  j:um  Arabic  is  fcarce  lufficient  to  do.     Hence  *  ASl'RiCTiVE.  adj.  [from  ajhia,]  Stjl^^* 

"     "  for  forming  troches,  and  the  like  purpofcs,  of  a  binding  quality.  LiSn                             , 

^ucc  to  tic  other  gums*  •  ^ 


ASTRICUS  LAPIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  akind  of 
lured  ftone,  broken  or  cut  from  the  ena/iros^ 
ter  the  fame  manner  as  the  trocbitx  from  the  en' 


AST  (    «43    )  AST 

»  ASTRICToay.  mJj.  [ajn^onujf  Lat.]   A-    names,  ranks,  lituations  in  the  conftellations,  and 
indent ;  apt  to  bind.  mn.  the  like.    See  Astronomy. 

•  ASTROGRAPHY. «./.  «re#..  and  y^a^.]  The 

icience  of  defcribing  the  ftars.  Di3.  ' 

ASTROITES,  or  Star-stone.    Sec  Aste- 
R,iA,  No.  2.  and  Star-stone;  and  Plate  XIIL 

♦  ASTRIDE.  aJv.  [from  a  and  ^ruU.]  With    Fig.  14. 

c  legs  open.—  ( I.)  •  ASTROLABE. «./.  [of  «nr^.  and  x«0i/«,  to 

To  lay  their  native  arms  afide,  take.]     i.  An  inftrument  chiefly  ufed  for  taking 

Their  modefty,  and  ride  afiriJe.          Hudlbras.  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  fun  or  ftars,  at  fea. — 

•1  £i\v  a  place,  where  the  Rhone  is  fo  ftraitened  a.  A  ftereographick  proje*5tion  of  the  circles  of  the 

twt-cn  two  rocks,  that  a  man  may  ftand  ajiride  fpherc  upon  the  plain  of  fome  great  circle.  Chamb, 

)on  both  at  once.  Boyle.  (a.)  Astrolabe,  among  the  ancients,  was  the 

•  ASTRIFEROUS.  adj.  {afirifer^  Lat]    Bear-  fame  as  our  armillary  fphere. 

%  or  having  ftars.  Di3.  (3.)  Astrolabe,  among  the  modems,  is  ufed 

*  ASTRIGEROUS.  fl4{(,  [<?^r/>^r,  Lat.]  Carry-  for  planisphere,  or  a  ftereographic  proje(5lio« 
%  (tare.  /)/5.  •  of  the  fphere,  either  upon  the  plane  of  the  equa- 
ASTRILD,  in  ornithology^  a  fpecies  of  the  tor,  the  eye  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  pole  of 
)xiA.  the  world ;  or  upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian » 

•  To  ASTRINGE.  v.  a,  {ajlring,^^  Lat.]  To  vhen  the  eye  is  fuppofed  in  the  point  of  the  inter- 
tfs  by  cQntra<fli(>n ;  to  make  the  parts  draw  to-  fetftion  of  the  equinodial  and  horizon. 

ther.— Tears  are  caufed  by  a  contra^ion  of  the  *  ASTROLOGER. «./.  \aflrolo:^us^  Lat.  from 
irits  of  the  brain  ;  w^hich  contraction,  by  con-  ««?•»  and  xoy^*]  i.  One  that,'  fuppofing  the  in- 
^ucncc,  afirinpttb  the  moifture  of  the  brain,  and  ftucnccs  of  the  ftars  to  have  a  cau&l  power,  •pro* 
tr'iiv  feiidcth  tears  into  the  eyes.  Bacon.  fclfcs  to  foretel  or  dilcovcr  events  depending  on 

•ASTIUNCENCY.  «.  /*.  [irom  aflringe,]  The  thofe  influences.— Not  unlike  that  whioli  aJirol9» 
)\ver  of  contra^ing  the  parts  of  the  btxiy  ;  op-  gerj  call  a  conjunt^tion  of  planets,  of  no  very  be- 
>fcdto  the  power  of  r^/fljr/i//on. — Adridion  prohi-  nign  afpcft  the  one  to  thepther.  fVotton. — A  hap* 
tcth  diffolution  ;  as,  in  medicines,  aftringeiits  in-  py  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature  :  it  depends  on  the 
bit  putrcfa^^tion  :  and,  by  aftringeney^  fome  fmall  influence  of  the  ftars,  fay  the  afirolo^ers  ;  on  the 
untity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  keep  frcfti  water  long  organs  of  the  body,  fay  the  naturalifts  ;  it  is  the 
»m  putrefying.  Baron* j  Natural  Hi/lory. — Acid,  particular  gift  of  heaven,  fay  the  divines,  both 
rid,  aufterc,  and  bitter  fubftances,  by  their  chriftians  and  heathens.  Drnlau^^ 
^ftzenryt  create  horrour,  that  is,  ftimulatc  the  AJlrohj:erjy  that  future  fates  forefliew.   Popem 

^rts.  A  r  but  knot.  — ^I  never  heard  a  finer  fatiixr  ngainft  lawyers,  than 

that  of  aJlroh\yri^  when  they  pret^md,  by  rules 
of  art,  to  *ell  when  a  fuit  will  end,  and  whether 
to  the  advantage  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
Siv'/f.  s.  It  was  ainoiently  ufed  for  one  that  un<* 
derftood  or  explained  ihc  motions  of  the  planets, 
without  including  predicflion. — A  worthy  ojlrolo* 
frtry  by  perfpectr.e  plaflcfi,  hath  found  in  the  ftart 
many  thlng«*  unltnown  to  the  ancients.  Ralei^' . 

*  ASTROLOGIAN.  n.J\  [fmm  ajlrology^  The 
fame  with  a/lrolo^er, — The  twelve  houfcs  of  hea- 
ven, in  the  form  which  ajirolo^ianj  ufe-  Camden. — 

The  ftars,  they  fay,  cannot  difpofe. 
No  more  than  can  the  aflrolof^ian,       HuJihrat. 

•  ASTROLOG  rCALLY.  adv.  [from  ajlrologyi 
In  an  aftrologicat  manner. 


(i.)  ♦  ASTRINGENT,  adu  Tajfrhigem,  Lat.] 
•Klinp ;  co.itrad^ing  ;  oppi)rea  to  laxative  :  it 
ufed  fomelimes  of  taftes  w  hich  fecm  to  contrail 
ff  myi\\\\i,^'  AJlrlngent  rordicincs  are  binding, 
t''ch  aJt  by  the  afpcrity  of  their  particles,  wherc- 
^hcy  corrugate  the  membranes,  and  make  them 
aw  c!<)fer.  ^incy. — The  myrobalan  hath  parts 
cjntrary  natures,  for  it  is  fweet  and  yet  ajlrur- 
'*/.  Bacon. — ^The  juice  is  very  ojlringcntf  and 
trcforc  of  flow  motion.  Bacon* s  Nat.  Htjl.-^ 
lut  diminifticth  fenfiUe  perfpiration,  encreafeth 
e  infciifiblc ;  for  that  reafon  a  ftrcngtihening  and 
^ringmt  diet  often  conduceth  to  this  purpofe* 
rhtbnot  on  AHmentJ. 

(i.)  ASTRINGENTS,  in  the  materia  medica, 
Dftances  diftinguifhed  by  a  rough,  auftere  tafte, 
d  changing  folutions  of  iron,  efpeciaHy  thnfe 
ade  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  into  a  dark  purple  or 
2ck  colour ;  fuch  as  gaUs,  tprmentil  root,  biftq^t 
iK,  balauftinea,  terra  japanici*  acacia,  &c.    See 

ATERIA  MfcDICA. 

ASTROBOLISM,  [from  «c«e.a  ftar,  and  /Uxx^, 
ftiike,]  the  iaonc  with  fibaeeius  ;  though  pro- 
rly  applied  to  plants  which  are  dcftroyed  in  the 
>j?-day8,  as  if  blafted  by  that  |Ur. 
ASTROCIUTES,  o^  4stroite8.     See  As- 

tJtlA,  N0.I. 

ASTRODICTICUM,  %n  aftrpnoroical  inftru- 
ent  invented  by  M.  Weighelius,  by  means  of 
^ich  many  perfons  ihall  be  able  at  the  fame  time 
hehold  the  fame  ftar. 

AS TROGNOSIA,  [from  «ne,  ftar,  and  yn^^», 
uiow,]  the  art  of  knowing  the  fixed  ftars^  their 


ASTROLOGICAL. )  ^yf.  {from  ajro/oxf.] 

»  AS TROLOGICK.    J  i.  Profcffing  aftrolo- 

gy. — Some  feem  a  little  aftrohgicalt  as  when  they 

warn  us  from  places  of  malign  influence.  H'otton* 

No  aflrologick  wizard  honodr  gains. 

Who  has  not  been  oft  baniih'd,  or  in  chains^ 

Dnden» 
1.  Relating  to  aftrology. — AJlroln^col  prayers 
fecm  to  me  to, be  built  on  as  good  reafon  as  the 
prediaions.  Stillimgjleet.'-The  poetfcal  fables  are 
more  ancient  than  the  a/i'  ological  influence,  that 
were  not  known  to  the<ireek8  till  after  Alexander 
the  Great.  Bentley. 

•  To  ASTROLOGIZE.  v.  n.  [from  afirology.] 
To  pradife  aft  role.  ^^y. 

(i.)  •  ASTROLCXIY.  If./,  [ajfrologia,  Ut.] 
The  pra«5lifc  of  for*'tcIling  things  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  ftars ;  an  art  now  generally  exploded,  a« 

M  m  m  m  a  inatir 


NTROD*                 ASTRONOMY.  ^4$ 

om  the  beginning  of  Aries  m  confequentta^  or  ac-  writers  for  fexageiiinal  fraAions  ;  on  account  oi 

orJing  to  the  natural  orcer  of  the  iigns.  their  ufc  in  aftronomical  cnlculations. 

Astronomical  sector,  a  very  ufeful  mathc-  *  ASTRONOMICALLY.  nAv,  [from  aftrow^ 

laticil  iiiftrumcnt,  nnade  by  the  late  ingenious  mieaL]  In  an  aftronomical  manner. 

|r  Graham;  a  defcription  of  which  is  given  in  *  ASTRONOMICK.    See  Astronomicau 

K  coiirfe  of  the  article  Astronomy.  ASTRONOMICUS  radius.    See  Radius. 

AS  rKONOMICALS,  a  name  ufed  by  fome 


ASTRONOMY. 

INTRODUCTION.  flowed  upon  them,  for  the  very  purpofc  of  culti^ 

.cx.i.  ETVMO.OCV  w  DKnH.x,oHs  of  A.  -asr.  £"e^ftt^c3;rb:le~;;';7ii 

sTROhOMY.  lefsthan  600 years;  «  for  that  period,  he  adds, 

(i.)  T^UIS  Science  is  defined  by  Dr  John-  is  the  ^rand  v^an'* 

1      fon  as  follows :  (6.)  By  tHis  remarkable  cxpreflion;  is  probably 

(2.)  *  ASTRONOMY,   n.  /.   [«rM»«e««,   from  meant,  the  period  in  which  the  fun  and  moon 

•;.'»,  a  flar,  and  w^u^,  a  law,  or  rule.]    A  mixed  come  again  into  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they 

ithcrnatical  fcience,  teaching  the  knowledge  of  were  at  the  beginning  of  it,  with  regard  to  the 

c  cdeftial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  motions,  nodes,  apogee  of  the  moon,  &c.  **  This  periodt 

ftances,  periods,  edipfes,  and  order.    Pythago-  fays  Caflini,  of  which  we  find  no  intimation  in 

s  t.Tu;^ht  that  the  earth  and  planets  turn  round  any  monument  of  any  other  nation,  is  the  finclt 

e  fun,  which  ftands  immoveable  in  the  centre,  period  that  ever  was  m vented  ;  for  it  brings  out 

IVoni  the  time  of  Pytha^^ons,  agronomy  funk  the  folar  year  more  ex  liftly  than  that  of  Hippar- 

to  netrlcdl,  till  it  was  revived  by  the  Ptolemies,  chus  arid  Ptolemy;  and  the  lunar  month  within 

iitrs  of  K^'vpt;  and  the  Saracens  brought  it  from  about  one  minute  of  what  is  determined  by  mo^ 

tT'.ci  to  Spiin,  and  reftored  this  fcience  to  Ku-  dern  aftronomers."      If  the  Antediluvians  had 

pe.  Chnmher:, — To  this  mud  be  added  the  un-  fuch  a  period  of  600  years,  they  muft  have  known 

■HI  mdinjr  of  the  globes,  and  the  principles  of  the  motions  of  the  fon  and  moon,  more  exadly» 

^^ractry  and  iiflronomy,  Cotu/y,                        '  than  their  dcfcendants  knew  them^  for  many  a- 

\:,J)  Astronomy  comprehends  alfo,  a  know-  ^es  after  the  flood. 

?  :c  of  the  natural  caiifes  on  which  all  the  phac-  (7.)  Indeed,  beftdcs  the  motives  of  mere  curio* 

imtna  of  the  heavenly  bodies  depend :  and  in  (ity,   which  of  themfelvcs  may  be  fuppofed  to 

U  view,  it  is  as  much  a  branch  of  phyfics  as  of  ha\e  excited  people  to  a  contemplation  of  the 

ith{  matics,  and  comprehends  the  theory  of  the  glorious  celeftial  canopy,  as  far  as  that  was  pof^ 

liolt  univerfc.  tible,  it  is  ealily  to  be  fcen,  that  fome  parts  of  the 

c -,%-  Tt     u.«--«««    i*  A.*. ^., ,...«.  Jcience  anfwer  fuch  cflTential  purpofes  to  mankind, 

SrcT.  II.    History  of  Astrokomt.  \^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  „^^  ,^^g    v_   f^^^^^  difp«nf«i 

(4.^  None  of  the  fciences  appears  to  be  of  high-  with.  And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  traces  of 
.'.n/^juity  than  aftronomy.  From  the  account  this  fdence  in  different  degrees  of  improvement, 
•  M  by  Mofcs,  of  the  creation  of  the  caeleftial  have  been  found  amon^;  all  nations. 
iwaiilts,  it  appear*^  extremely  probable,  that  (8.j  Upon  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
r  ti'-tt  proj^enitor  received  fome  knowledp-e  of  bel,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Noah  retired  with  hi» 
.ir  nature  and  ufes  from  his  Almighty  CreatoV  children,  boni  after  the  flood,  to  the  north-eaftem 
nftlf.  The  Jcwilh  Rabbins  have  adopted  this  part  of  Afia,  where  his  defccndants  peopled  the 
ii.iun  :  and,  indeed,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  vaft  empire  of  China.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  the*Je* 
viiiblc  objtdls  would  more  readily  excite  the  fuit  miliionaries'have  found  traditional  accounts 
rit jljiy,  or  appear  more  worthy  of  the  contcm-  among  the  Chinefe,  of  their  having  been  taught 
It  ion,  of  Adam  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  than  this  fdence,  by  their  firft  emperor  Fo-hi,  who  is 
:  cselcftial  hollies.  fuppofed  to  be  the  time  with  Noah ;  ^nd  Kcmp^ 
c.)  Confiftcntly  with  this,  Jofophus  afcribcs  to  ler  aflcrts,  that  Fo-hi  difcovercd  the  motions  of 
I  H  and  his  pofterity,  a  conlidcrable  degree  of  the  heavens,  divided  time  into  years  and  monthe, 
ror:omical  kn6wlcdgd.  He  fpcaks  of  two  pil-  and  invented  the  1%  figns,  into  which  they  divide 
- ,  the  one  of  ftone,  and  the  other  of  brick,  the  zodiac,  and  which  they  diftinguiih  by  the  fol- 
!rd  the  pillars  of  Scth,'upon  which  they  cngra-  lowing  names ;  i,  the  moufe ;  a,  the  ox  or  cow^ 
I  tbc  principles  of  the  fcience;  and  he  lays  that  3,  the  tiger;  4,  the  hare;  5,  the  dragon ;  69  the 
\  former  was  ftill  entire  in  his  time.  But  be  ferpent;  7,  thehorfc;  8,  thefheep;  9,  the  mon- 
>  .is  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  the  great  length  key  ;  10,  the  cock  or  hen ;  ii,  the  dog;  and  i%\ 
Xliti  antediluvian  lives  would  aflbrd  fuch  excel-  the  boar.  They  divide  the  heavens  into  a8  con- 
t  opportunities  for  obferving  the  heavenly  bo-  ftellations,  or  clafles  of  flars,  allotting  4  to  each 
".,  that  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  the  fcictice  of  the  7  planets ;  fo  that  the  year  alwaVfftbegins 
.iftronomy  was  con fider ably  advanced  before  with  the  fame  planet ;  and  their  constellations  an- 
il ood.    jofcphus  lays,  that  longevity  wa^  be-  ■                                                      fwcc 
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fwcr  to  the  tt  lunar  manfions  ulcd  by  th«  Arabi-  Ian,  and  by  that  means  tranfmitted  to  poftaix 

an  aftronomers.             ^  Bailly,  in  his  elaborate  Hiftory  of  ancieui  ik 

(9.)  Theft  confteHationSy   however,  they  do  modern  Aftronomy,  cndeaTours  to  trace  the  -  i- 

.«ot  mark  with  the  figures  of  animals,  like  moft  gin  of  this  fcience  among  the  Chakleaiis,  EgrpS 

ether  nations,  but  by  conneding  the  ftai-s  by  ans,  Perfians,  Indians,  and  Chineie,  to  a  Tq 

"ftratght  lines,  and  denoting  the  ftars  themfelves  early  period.    And  thence  he  maiotabs,  thi!  i 

by  fmall  circles:  fo,  for  inftance,  the  great  bear  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Chaldca,  i8oo  frji 

v^ould  be  marked  as  reprefented  in  Plate  XXyiU.  before  Chrift  ;  m  Perfia,  3209 ;  in  India,  u;i; 

I'ig*  10.  and  in  China,  z^s^  yeaw  bcibre  that  «ra.   Hr  L 

(10.)  The  Chincfc  themfelves  have  many  re-  fo  apprehends,  that  a  i«.nomy  had  been  fttc  i 
cords  of  the  high  antiquity  of  their  zftronomy ;  even  long  before  this  diftant  pedod,  and  that  m 
though  not  without  fuipicions  of  great  miftakes.  are  only  to  date  its  revival  from  thence. 
They  afcribe  the  difcovery  of  the  pole  ft^,  the  (15O  M.  Bailly,  in  inveftigating  the  ami. c^f 
invention  of  the  fphere,  and  mariner's  compafs,  and  prpgrefs  of  altronomy  among  the  lDdl'.''>| 
&c.  to  their  emperor  Hong-Ti,  the  gi^^dfon  of  examines  and  compares  four  ftts  of  aftroDoiricil 
i^oah.  But,  on  more  certain  authority,  it  is  af-  Tables  of  the  Indian  philofophers,  riz.  U»t  'i 
fertedby  Gaubil,  that  at  lead  lao  years  before  -the  Siamefe,  explained  bv  M.  Caffini  io  ivf,;! 
Chrift,  tne  Chinefe  had  determined  by  obfervation  ithat  brought  from  India,  by  M.  le  Gentfl,  (if  ''x\ 
the  number  and  extent  of  their  conftellations  as  Academy  of  Scienoes ;  and  two  other  manuKintj 
they  now  ftand;  the  fituation  of  the  fixed  ftars  ^tables,  found  among  the  papers  of  M.(kL:;l 
'with  refped  to  the  equinodial  and  folftitial  points;  all  of  which  agree  toeetber,  and  refer  to  tU  :r^ 
and  the  obliqjiiity  of  the  ecliptic;  with  the  theory  ridian  of  Benares.  It  appears,  that  the  k'Or 
of  eclipies:  and  that  they  were,  long  before  that,  mental  epoch  of  the  Indian  aftronomy,  is  i  c.-- 
acquainted  with  the  true  length  of  the  folar  year,  junAion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  toL>k  f-^a 
the  method  of  obferving  meridian  altitudes  of  the  at  the  diftance  of  ^^joa  A.  A.  C.  And  M.  U:  7 
fun,  by  the  ftiadow  of  a  gnomon,  and  of  dedu-  computes  that  fuch  a  conjun^on  xcaBy  \ha  La- 
cing fh>m  thence  his  declinatioii,  and  the  height  ^ned. 
of  the  pole.  (16.)  He  farther  obferveSv  that,  at  prefenu  *:i 

(11.}  Xhe  fame  miflionary  alfo  fays,  that  the  Indians  calculate  eclipfcs  fW>m  obfervations  it )>:( 

Chineie  ):^ve  yet  remaining,  fome  books  of  aftro-  5000  years  ago  ;  the  accuracy  of  which,  mit'^  r:- 

^omy,  which  were  written  about  a 00  years  be-  gard  to  the  folar  motion,  far  exceeds  tlat  c  :.< 

fore  Chrift  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  Chi-  beft  Grecian  aftronomers.     The  lunar  m-^'^i 

nefe  knew  tl^e  daily  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  have  been  computed   A-om   the  fpace  thrc^-i 

and  the  times  af  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  which  that  luminarv  paHcs  in  i,6oo,9&4cla^v 

many  years  before  that  period.     Du  Halde  in-  They  alfo  ufe  the  cycle  of  19  years,  the  U^. 

-forms  us,  that  Tcheou-cong,  the  moft  ikilful  a-  that  afcribed  by  the  -Greeks  to  Meton.  T^ 

ftronomer  that  ever  China  produced,  lived  more  theory  of  the  planets  is  tbetter  than  that  of  Pi 

than  a  thoufand  years  before  Chrift ;  that  he  palT-  lemy,  as  they  do  not  fuppofe  the  earth  in  ± 

«d  whole  nights  in  obfei'ving  the  celeflial  bodies,  centre  of  the  celeftial  motions,  and  htlku  '" 

and  arranging  them,  into  conftellations,  &c.    At  Venusand  Mercury  move  round  the  to. 

prefent,  however,  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  is  but  aftronomy  alfo  agrees  with  the  moft'  modem  1^ 

very  low  in  that  country,  although  it  is  cultivated  coveries,  with  regard  to  the  obliquity*  of  thf  eH 

at  Peking,  by  public  authority,  in  like  manner  as  cliptic,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  equisc^ti 

in  moft  of  the  capital  cities, of  Europe.    This  is  points,  8c c^ 

afcribed,  by  Dr  Long,  to  a  barbarous  decree  of  (i7»Hn  the  Tranfa<*Hon«  of  the  Royal  Sor^^ 

one  of  their  emperors,  to  bum  all  the  books  in  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  Profeflbr  PtAVFAii  tJi 

the  empire,  excepting  fuch  ^m  related  to  figricul-  given  a  learned  and  ingenious  diflertation  or  tb: 

ture  and  medicine.  aftronomy  of  the  Bramins,  in  which  the  fttii.'*^ 

(i%,)  The  inhabitants  of  Japan,  of  ^iam,  and  curacy  and  high  antiquity  of  the  fcience  am'^i 

of  the  Mogul's  empire,  have  alfo  been  acquainted  them  is  rendered  extremely  probable.    It  kf*"^ 

5;rith  aftronomy,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  appears,  that  their  tables  and  rules  of  cotnru*- 

celebrated  obfervatory  at  Benares,  is  a  monument  tion  have  peculiar  reference  to  an  epoch*  acJ  t9 

both  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  obfervations  3000  or  4000  years  A.  C.    Other  :> 

their  Ikill  in  that  fcience.  Aances  are  there  given  of  the  very  confiika^ 

(13.)  Aftronomyi  according  to  Porphyry,  muft  de^ee  of  mathematical  knowledge,  employed  3 

liave  been  of  very  ancient  ftanding  m  the  Eaft.  their  precepts  and  calculations. 

He  informs  us  that,  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  (18.)  It  appears  too,  that  aftronomy  wis  ^< 

Alexander,  there  were  brought  fix)m  thence,  ce-  -unknown  to  tne  Americans;  though  in  tbeir ^•' 

leftial  obfervations  for  the  ipSLCC  of  1903  years ;  vifton  of  time,  they  made  ufe  cmly  of  the  fou:, 

which  therefore  muft  have  commenced  within  and  not  of  the  lunar  motions.    Tne  Mexican*, : 

a  15  years  after  the  flood,  or  within  15  years  af-  particular,    had  a  ftrange    predile^ion  fort: 

ter  building  of  Babel.     Epigenes,  according  to  number  13 :  their  ihorteft  periods  confifted  ot  1 

]niny,  affirmed  that  the  Babylonians  had  otfeiva-  days ;  their  cycle  of  13  months,  each  conu:r  *' 

tidnsof  720 years,  engraven  on  bricks.  ao  days;  and  their  century  of  4  periuis  or^ 

(14.)  Achillea  Tatius  afcribes  the  invention  of  years  each:  this  exccffive  veneration  for  lher»7 ' 

aitronomy  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  adds,  that  their  ber  13,  arofe,  according  to  Siguenza,  from  it^  >* 

loiowledge  of  that  fcience  was  engraven  on  pil-  ing  the  number  of  their  greater  gods.   ClaTi^v= 
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Co  aflerts  it  as  a  h&9  that,  having  difcovered  Sefoftris ;  but  probably  not  the  fame  whom  New* 

le  exccfs  of  a  few  hours  in  the  folar,  above  the  ton  makes  cotemporaiy  with  Solomon,  as  the]f 

nar  year,  they  made  ufe  of  intercalary  days,  to  were  acquainted  with  aftronomy  at  leaft  man/ 

ing  them  to  an  inequality,  as  was  done  by  Juli-  hundred  years  before  that  ser^    Wc  learn,  frona 

t  Cxfar  in  the  Roman  calendar  ;  but  with  this  the  teftimony  of  fome  ancient  authors,  that  they 

iTerence,  that  inftead  of  one  day  every  4  years,  believed  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  fpherical  f. 

ey  interpofed  13  days  every  51  years.  that  the  moon  was  eclipfbd  by  palling  through  the 

(19.)  The  origin  of  aftronomy  and  aftrology,  earth's  (hadow,  though  it  does  not  certainly  ap* 

)wevcr,  is  fixed  by  moft  authors,  cither  in  CbaU  pear  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  truo 

:a  or  in  Egypt ;  and  accordingly  among  the  an*  fyftem  of  the  univerfe ;  that  they  attempted  to 

cnts  we  find  the  word  Chaldean  often  ufed  for  meafiure  the  magnitude  'of  the  earth  and  fun^ 

ironomer,  or  aftrologer*    Indeed  both  thefe  na-  though  their  methods  of  afcertaining  the  latter 

>n$  pretended  to  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  were  very  erroneous ;  and  that  they  e\'en  pretend- 

limed  the  honour  of  producing  the  firft  cultiva*  ed  to  foretel  the  appearance  of  comets,  as  well  as 

•rs  of  thib  fcience.    The  Chaldeans  boafted  of  earthquakes  and  inundations.   This  fcience,  how- 

eir  temple  or  tower  of  Belus,  and  of  Zoroafter,  ever,  gradually  decayed,  and  ia  the  time  of  Au* 

hom  they  placed  5000  years  before  the  deft  rue-  guftu9  it  was  entirely  extindt  among  them. 

)Q  of  Troy;   while  the  Egyptians  boafted  of  (13.)  Aftronomy  patTed  from  Chaldea  and  Egypt 

etr  colleges  of  priefts,  where  aftronomy  was  to  the  Phcenicians,  and  was  appUed  by  that  conv* 

ught,  and  of  the  monument  of  Ofymandyas,  in  mercial  people,  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation^ 

hich,  it  is  faid,  there  was  a  golden  circle  of  365  fteering  their  courfe  by  the  north  polar  ftar;. 

ibit«i  in  drcuinferencc,  and  one  cubit  thick,  dl-  whence  they  became  maiters  of  the  fea,  and  of  al* 

ded  into  365  equal  parts  according  to  the  day»  moft  all  the  commerce  in  the  world.   The  Greeks^ 

'  the  year,  &c.    It  is  indeed  evident  that  both  it  is  probable,  derived  their  afbx>nomica]  know- 

tialdea  and  Egypt  were  countries  very  proper  ledge  chiefly  f^om  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians^ 

r  aftronomical  obfervations,  on  account  of  the  by  means  ot  feveral  of  theur  countrymen  who  vifit- 

Ltended  flatnefs  of  the  country,  and  the  purity  ed  thefe  nations,  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  the- 

id  ferenity  of  the  air.    The  tower  of  Belus,  or  different  fciences.    Newton  fuppofes  that  the  di- 

F  Babel  itfelf,  was  probably  an  aftronomical  ob^  vifion  into  conftdlations  was  made  about  the  time 

rvatory ;  and  the  pvramids  of  Egypt,  whatever  of  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  but  it  is  more  pro* 

^y  were  originally  defigned  for,  might  perhaps  babie  that  they  were,  at  leaft  moft  part  of  them», 

^fwcr  the  fame  purpofe ;  at  leaft  they  (hew  the  of  a  much  older  date,  and  derived  from  other  na- 

JA\  of  this  people  in  practical  aftronomy,  as  they  tions,  though  clothed  in  fables  of  their  own  in* 

%  all  placed  with  their  four  frxmis  exaAly  facing  vention  or  application. 

tc  cardinal  points  of  the  com  pais.  (14.)  The  fable  of  Atxas  fupporting  the  hea<» 
(10.)  The  Chaldeans  began  to  make  obferv3>>'  vens  upon  his  fhoulders,  (hows  that  fome  Mauri- 
ons  foon  after  the  confuiion  of  languages,  as  ap-  tanian  monarch  of  that  name  had  made  confider- 
cars  from  the  obfervatioiis  found  there  on  the  able  advances  in  aftronomical  knowledge ;  and  his 
ikiag  of  Babylon  by  Alexander ;  and  it  is  pro-  difcoveries  had  probably  been  communicated  to 
ib'e  they  bfjjan  much  earlier.  They  determined,  the  Greeks*  Several  of  the  conftdlations  are 
ith  toicrabie  exa<itnds,  the  length  both  of  a  pe-  mentioned  by  Hcfiod  and  Homer,  who  lived 
Ovlical  and  fynodical  month.  They  difcovered,  about  A.  A.  C.  870.  Their  knowledge  in  this 
Jai  the  motion  of  the  moon  was  not  uniform  ;  fcience  however  was  greatly  improved  by  Thalcs 
id  thry  even  attempted  to  alTij^n  thofc  parts  of  the  Milefian,  and  other  Greeks,  who  travelled  in- 
w  orbit  in  which  the  motion  i=?  quit-ker  or  flower,  to  Egypt,  and  brought  from  thence  the  chief  prin- 
ce arc  afTured  by  Ptolemy  that  tlicy  were  not  ciples  of  the  fcience.  Thalcs  was  bom  about 
oicquainttd  with  the  motion  of  the  moon's  ayo-  A.  A.  C.  640,  and  he  was  the  firft  among  the 
fc  an  J  nodes,  the  latter  of  which  tltey  fuppoi'ed  Greeks,  who  ohferved  the  ftars,  the  folftices,  and 
i*«ie  a  complete  revolution  in  658^  j  days,  or  a  predicted  the  edipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon. 
ttlc  more  than  18  years,  and  contained  2^3  com-  (35.)  The  fcience  was  farther  cultivated  and  ex- 
^^'te  lunations,  which  period  is  called  the  Chal-  tended  by  his  fucceffors  Anaximander,  Anaxr- 
^in  Sa Aos.  menes,  and  Anaxagoras ;  but  efpecially  by  Pytha- 

{21.)  Ptolemv  alfo  gives  U8  from  Hipp.irchuSf  goras,  who  about  A.  A.  C.  577,  brought  from 

'Krai  obfervations  of  lunar  eclipfcr.  made  at  Ba-  Eicypt  the  leaiTiing  of  thefc  people,  tiught  it  in 

J  Ion  above  yioyears  A.  C.  and  Ariftotle  intbrms  Greece  and  Italy,  and  founded  the  fcdt  of  the 

%  that  they  hail  many  occultalions  of  the  pla-  Pythagoreans.    He  taught  that  the  ftm  was  in  the 

<*3  and  fixed  ftars  by  the  moon  ;  a  circumllance  centre  of  the  univerfe;  that  the  earth  was  round; 

kHich  led  them  to  conceive  that  cclipfcs  of  the  that  there  were  antipodes  v  that  the  moon  refleA- 

un  were  to  be  attrihutt-d  to  the  fame  caufc.   They  ed  the  rays  of  the  fan,  and  was  inhabited  like  the 

Jid  alfo  no  inconiiderahle  Ihare  in  arranging  the  earth ;  that  comets  were  a  kind  of  wandering 

wrs  into  conftdlations,  and  the  comets  did  not  ftars,  difappearing  in  the  further  parts  of  their 

fV^pc  their  obfervation.     Dialling  was  aho  prac-  orbits ;  that  tlie  white  colour  of  the  milky  way 

^*«d  aniong  them  long  before  the  Greeks  were,  was  owing  to  the  united  brightnefs  of  a  great  • 

^quainted  with  that  fcience.  multitude  of  fmall  ftars ;  and  he  fuppofed  that 

(ii;)  The  Egyptians  were  much  of  the  fame  the  diftances  of  the  moon  and  plants  from  the 

lauding  in  Aftronomy  with  the  Chaldeans.    He-  earth,  were  in  certain  hannonic  proportioni  to 

^^^^f^^  alcribes  their  knowledge  in  the  fcience  to  one  another* 

(36.)  Philo* 
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inlo  Ml,  Aliinl,  auajr,  •!_ -. 

i^ij,  '^  n-v^,^  -It  ind  we  BV  tafOnDrd  hy    wfaa  flmriflird  9b, 

of  Oir  xtluHb.  ud  Rudc  other  Inpoctut-dkbi^    pwHeoifm  in  a  t  l^tffeoTBTjtfmncrf*       ^'^l  Ji'- 
vain iKd  oUEmtim.  Cdinpi RmiDied Inm    8g  plMli  ire  emMric.  Itai  IhiMM       if'^j    ~ 

IhiatiiHIhckiKwIed^ftffhe'FjttiasaTurTllfni    iutd  Cluldeim,  lod  alcidiud  d  tkit  i 
urn  c^oikLA  of  Or(d:K  cd  ftm  chHIfed  their  I^Bcn,  Ittillt  iD 

Or  lUr  ij  L'n.    AinJ  Tliny  lirh  thn  ii  cnnfide-'  hrft  wwfc  <■  a  eudiiEUi  oF  ihi  DnI  bs,  ~^^^    - 
■ukiii  <i(  ha  mndnAiI  pRdiSliHh  ihcAthrniuii    aimtg-of  inti,  wffli  Uieli  lmyW*<.  I«°        g 

pltilnl  wi^«.    But  iT  tliw  fimfiulHlhcfaiiw'hbnlEtftiMrnruLai,  ■npnfifiv'^M       ^  J^ 


HIT.   Jultds  CiefiT  ip^DTiu  at  Thu  The  larter  irrrr    thut  cvjntTTp    nvBtlD^  by  tbde  af  n^ 

cocld  lUri  be  witluat  ■  eunHtem  luiDivUdn of   in^ncitlTfanawcd  for  ■nurvei^'' ^       ^?^ 
■DniniiiTirT  ml  it  liKliwI  orPfTHaii,  iriio    He  cuoq^kd  i^n»  ««][.  cJM  «  ^^        Q^. 

thv  fimnKT  UftiCT  tqr  oiHin  of  a  ^omOEk.    He    pnfrnH  tnm  Uie  conHiifTvlHi  rfTfcf^ 
blElr  Ihc  cUllHLek  Anhic,  A.  b.  liTi  BDd  hta  Ljwi*    >J 

lirbcJ  dJ.Br^hl^^pt,  unte  the  jj^plM  of   bcelniilni;^  of    ■  .        _i-    • 


ia-ocA  tin  Hie    Twki,  br  Oeoige,  a  meal  <f  '^^'^tt       ^  ^ 

JilHMtA.A.C.        (43p]  From  a.  D.  too,  ""^^^i^iS 

hrvo&iipSs^:r3t«i2a 

ll  fte  l>Sknl«  W  ptli^a 
AkuHlAi  *jJJ^ 

aaj  naile'kc^  o(  piottSiatiiD'J"iuthoii.  'niiS»''''*Sl 


"'""- ' '"'-— nhht*(EO^   and  Ira^ 
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a  introduced  a  taffc  for  tfie  fcicticcs  into  his  compofed  thofe  which  were  denominated  from 
ijiire.  His  ^ndfon  At  Mamuk,  who  afcend-  Wm  the.  Alphomsine  Tables.  About  thcCimc 
the  throne  10  814,  was  a  great  encourager  afid  t?rne,  lloonR  BaCon,  an  Engnfh  monk,  wrote 
oruvf r  of  the  fcicnees,  cfpfdally  of  aftronomy.  fevcral  tra^Jls  relative  to  aftronomy,  particular!/ 
iVin*  coriftrufled  pif)ptr  inftrumcnt8>  he  made  of  the  lunar  afpojits,  the  folar  rays,  aYid  the  places 
my  obfervationj ;  dictermincd  the  obliquity  of  otthe  fiicdftars;  and  ab.^ut  127c,  Vitello,  a 
•  ecliptic  to  \k  23*  5?' ;  and  under  ht$  aufpices  Polander,  compofcd  4I  tr<ati(e  Oh  optics,  ?n  whic^ 
Icfrcc  of  the  circle  of  the  cirth  was  nieafured  a  he  (Hewed  the  tife  of  refraiVion^  in  aftroiwmy. 
!  id  time  in  the  plain  of  Singar,  oh  the  border  *  (39.)  Till  the  time  of  Pur  bach,  who  was  boni 
the  Red  Sea'.  *  in  i^a.^,  little  ferther  improvement  wns  made  iti' 
[34.)  About  this  time  Alferg  AM  us  vfrote  cle-  this  fcience.  He  compofcd  new  tables  of  iinea* 
:nts  of  altropotny }  and  Albirtegnjus,  who  ffou-  for  every  10  minutes,  making  the  radius  60,  witl\ 
^ed  about  the  year  880,  greatly  refortned  it,  by  4  jcyphcrs  ;inncxcd.  J^lc  conftruL^cd  fphercs  an  J" 
mpsring  his  own  obfcnrations  with  thofe  of  globes,  and  wroiefeveralaftronomical  tra<5ls ;  as, 
jlemy.  Hence  he  computecT  th^  motion  of  the  a  commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Almagcft ;  fome  trea- 
ts ap'jgce  from  PtoMni)''s  time  to  his  own ;  tifes  on  arithmetic  and  tli .filing,  with  tables  for 
tied  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  at  one  dc-  various  climates ;  new  tables  of  the  fixed  ftary 
•ein  70  yeatis ;  and  fixed  the  obliquity  of  the  reduced  to  the  middle  of  that  century;  and  be 
Iptic  at  23*  3^'.  The  tables  ^-liich.  he  cQmpo-  <;orre(^tcd  the  tables  of  the  planets,  making  new 
,  for  the  meridiah  of  Araifta,  were  Jong"  cfteem-  equations  to  them  where  the  Alphon line  tables 
by  the  Arabians.  were  erroueous.  In  his  folar  tables,  he  placedl 
j5.)  After  this,  thougfi  the  Saracens  had  many,  the  fan's  apogee  In  the  beginning  of  Cancer ;  but 
inent  afrrofnomers,  feveral  centuries  elaplcd  retained  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  a'3'  33i'»  '"*« 
ijout  prod ttcinj  jtnyveiy  valuable  obfervatiotis,  diJtermincd  by  the  lateft  obfervation^.  He  alfo 
vpting  thofe  or  fome  edipfes  obferved  by  Ebs  obferved  fomc  eclipfes .  made  new  tables  for  com* 
us  IS,  adronomcr  to  the  caliph  of  Ej^ypt,  by  put  ing  them,  and  had  juft  fmifhed  a  theory  of 
ansof  wliich  the  quantity  of  the  moon's  aCcc-  the  pl;inets,  when  he  died  in  1462,  behig  only  ^tji 
itionfincc  that  t'mie  may  be  determined.   Other  years  of  age.              ,    . 

incnt  Arabic  aftronomers  were,  Arzachd,  a  (40.)  Pur  bach  was  fucce^ded  in  tftele  labour* 

Jorof  Spairl,  who  obferved  the  obhquity  of  the  by  his  pupil  and  friend,  John  Muller,  commonly 

ptic,  and  impro\^d  Trigonometry  by  coniVruc-  called  Regiomojitan\js,  who  completed  the  epi- 

J  tables  of  fines,  iiiftcad*  of  chords  of  arches,  tome  of  Ptolemy's  Almageft,  which  Purbach  had 

iJing  the  diameter  into  300  equal  pirts.  Alba-  l*gun  ;  and  after  the  dc;4th  of  his  friend  was  in- 

1  hts  contemporar/,  wrote  upon  tire  twilight,  vited  to  Rome,  where  he  made  miny  aftronomi* 

hoi^^lit  of  the  cloud},  tht;  pha:nomcnon  of  the  cal  obferyatioiis;    Beijig  rctarned  to  Nuremberg;  * 

rn*\>h\  moon,  ar/d  firft  ftiewed  the  iuiporuiicc  in  i47i,by  the  cncouragtineiit  of  Bernard  Walther, 

he  theory  of  refradions  in  aftronomy.  a  wtalthy  citizim,  he  made  fcvcral  inltruments  fof 

:6.)  Ulug  Beg,  grnndfon  of  the  celebrated  agronomical  obfcrvations,  among  which  was  an 

mcnane,  the  Tartarian  prince,  a  great  profi-  .irmiilary  aflrolabe,  !iJ;e  that  ufcd  at  Altxandri*i 

U  in  pr.i*Tica1  agronomy,  had  very  large  in-  by   lii])paroluis  and  Ptolemy,    with  which  and 

nm-nti,  particular ly  a  quadrant  of  about  iSd  a  good  clock  then  but  a  bte  inventioh  he  made 

ihitrh,  with  which  he  m.ide  good  obfcrvations.  many  obfcrvations.     ITc  made  ephemerides  fof 

m  thefe  he  determined  the  latitude  of  Samar-  .-^o  years  to  come,  n^cwing  the  limafions,  eclipfcs* 

d,  his  capital,  to  be  .;9^  57'  23*  ;  and  compo-  A'c. ;  printed  tlic  wurks  of  many  of  the  nioft  ce- 

.illronomical  tables  for  the  meridian  of  the  Icbrated  ancient  aftronomers,  and  wrote  the  the- 

'e  fo  exa^t,  that  they  diTer  very  littfe  from,  ory  of  the  Planets  and  Comets,  and  a  trealife  oti 

fe  conftra'dted  afterwards  by  Tycho  Brahe. —  Triangles,  ftill  in  repute  for  11  ver.-d  good  theorems; 

piincipal  work  w^s  his  catalogue  of  the  fixed  computing  the  table  of  lines  for  ever/  fmgle  mi- 

\  made  from  his'own' obfen'ations in  tlic  year  nute,  to  the  i*auiu*8  looocoo,  andintrodixcing  the 

7«  ufe  of  tanp^cnts  alfo  into  trii.^onomctry. 

>7.)  At  thh  period,  almoft  all  Europe  was  ira-  (41.)  After  Mallards  death,  which  happened 

fed  in  ignorance  ;  which  began  to  be  difpel-  at  Rome  in  1476,  in  his  40U1  year,  Bernaid  Wal- 

by  the  fcttlement  of  the  Moors  in  Sp^n.  The  ther  collodtcd  his  papers,  and  continued  the  aftro- 

^ror  Frederic  II,  aboiit  1230,  alfo  began  to*  nomical  obfervaiion  still  his  own  death.    The  ob* 

oarage  learning  ;  reftoring  fonnr  decayed  uni-  fcrvations  of  both  were  collected  by  order  of  the 

liTics,  founding  a  new  one  in  Vienna ;  and  cau-  fenate  of  Nutemberi^,  and  publilhed  there  in  1544 

:  the  wt>rks  of  Arlft'otle,  and  Ptolemy's  Alma-  by  John  Schoner :  they  vvcic  alfo  afterwavds  pub- 

^  tu  be  tranllatcd  into  Latin.    Two  years  af-  IJthed  in  r6i8'  by  Siiellius,  al  the  end  of  the  ob- 

this  John  de  Sacro  Bofco,  that  is  of  Halifax,  fcnrations  made  by  tire  Landgrave  of  Heirej  and 

:»;vkd  from  Ptolemy,  Albategnius,  Alftr^a-  lallly  Withr  thofe  of  Tycho  Brahe  in  1666. 

,  and  other  Arabic  .a ftronomert,  his  work  D€  (42. )  Walther  was  fucceeded,  a^  aftronomcr  at 

rrtjf  which  was  held  in  the  gfeatcft  dHraa-  Nuremberg,-  by  John  Werner,  a  clergyman^ 

I  f(iT  300  years  after,  and  Was  honoured  with  who  obferved  the  motion  of  the  comet  io  1500  % 

ani.ntarics  by  Clavius  and  other  learned  men.  and  wrote  fcvcral  traiftson  geometry,  aftronomy, 

3H.  tin  1240,  ALFHorraOfK.  of  Caftile,  not  only  and  geography,  in  a  mafVerly  manner ;  the  moCk 

tivated  aftronomy  himfelf,  but  greatly  encou-  remarkable  ot  which  are  thole  concerning  the  mo- 

cd  otliCTS  ;  and  by  the  aflilVance  of  fcveral-  Icar-  tion  of  theiSth  fpherc,  or  of  the  fixed  ft-ars :  in  thU 

men  ct>rreded-  tfac  tablcr  of  Ftokinf »  sUKf  traft.  by  comparing  his  own  obferra^om*  mado 
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in  I5i4»  with  thofc  of  Ptolemy*  Alphonfus»  and  ufcful  in  taking  obicrvationrat  fra;  and  «is\k 

others,  he  ihewed  that  the  motion  of  the  fixed  firft  who  recommended  a  time-keeper  fa  ddcr- 

ifars,  fince  called  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  mining  the  longitude.    Rheticiis  began  a  fcry  o- 

is  I*  10'  ii^  100  vears.    He  made  alfotht  (iHt  flat  tenfivc  work»  being  a  table  of  fines».tang:tm$2fid 

of  Aries  a6°  diflant  from  the  equinoctial  ooint,  fecanta,  to  a  Tery  large  radius,  and  to  cvoy  13 

and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  only  23°  a 8';  feconds,  or  j- of  a  minute ;  which  was  completed 

coniVriidccf  a  ptanetariumy  reprefenting  the  ce-  by  his  pupil  Valentine  Otho,  and  printed  in  15^ 

Uftial  motions  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  hypo-  (47.)  Wili,iam  IV,  Landgmre  of  Heflt  0&, 

tLeGs;  and  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Ptolemy's  applied  himlielf  to  the  ftndyof  aftrosomy,  abcc 

venography,  with  a  eommcntaiyy  in  which  he  A.  D.  15^1;  and,  t^ith  thebeft  ioffnimentftwbs 

fibril  propofed  the  lYicthod  of  finding  the  longitude  could  then  be  procured,  made  a  great  nmnber  t£ 

at  fea  by  obferving  fhc  moon's  diilance  from  the  obfervations,  puSnihrd  by  SneQiw  in  i4iS,  »d 

fixed  ftars.    tVerner  dkd  in  1^2?,  aecd  60.  preferred  by  Hetelias  to  thoie  of  Tycho  Bta^ 

'(43.|17iCOLAVs  Copernicus  role  next,  and  From  thcfe  ubiervations&«  fome^  a  catalogue  J 

fliade  10  great  a  figure  in  ailronomy,  that  the  tnse  4ooftars,  with  their  buitudes  and  fongitudrs,  > 

fyilem,  difcbvered,   or  rather  renewed  by  him,  dSapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  159;. 

has  been  ever  fince  fiiled  the  Copernican.    He  (4S.) Tycho  Brake,  a  Danifh  ooblcraan,  b^ 

rcftored  the  old  P)thagorean  fy ftcm  of  the  Woi  Id,  gan  his  ftudies  about  the  fame  time  witl.  the  U:**« 

which  had  been  let  afide  from  the  time  of  Ptole-  grave  of  Heflc,  and  obfenred  the  grtaf  cobjutjc- 

my.    i^bout  A.  D.  1507,  he  conceived  dovbts  of  tion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn :  but  finding  the  cfcd 

tne  Ptolemaic  fyfiem,  and  entertained  notions  a^-  inflrumenis  very  inaccurate,  be  conftruficd  izizj 

bout  the  true  one,  which  he  grtidually  improved  others  mueh  lax^er  and  more  cxad.    In  157 1, « 

by  a  feries  ot  afiironomicat  OD&nratio^is^  and  tlie  dilco^ered  a  new  ftar  in  the  chair  of  Cafficpci; 

lludy  of  fdHner  authors.    %  thefe  he  formed  which  induced  him,  like  Hipparchus  on  a  finuir 

new  tables*  and  completed  his  work  im  ^530,  occafion,  to  make  a  nexy  citabgot  of  the  t^rr, 

containing  a  renovation  of  the  true  fyfterfi  of  the  which  he  compofed  to  the  mimbcrof  7771  aihSa* 

univerfe,  in  which  all  the  planets  are  (^onliderecf  dapted  their  places  to  the  year  1600.    la  i$'\ 

as  revolving  about  the  fuA       The  work  was  by  the  favour  of  the*  king  of  Denmazk*  be  buTi 

printed,  iiv,  15439  .under  the.  care  of  Schoner'  his  new  obiervatory»  tailed  tlRANi^rRG,  00  ce 

ai)d  Ofiand^r,  by  the  titlie  6f  FCtvoluflSnej  Orbium  fihall  ifland  Hdenna,  oppofite  to  Copcnha^cZf 

CitUJHum  ;  and  the  author  received  a  copy  of  \i  Which  he  very  an>ply  ftmwOied  with  many  Itic 

a  few  hours  ^fore  his  death*,  on  the  ajd  of  May  nifiruments,  Ibme  of  them  lb  divided  as  to  th.« 

1/43,  h^  being  then  70  years  of  ige;        ^  fihgle  minuHrs,  and  in  others  the  arch  might  be 

^4iy  After*  the*  death  of  this  great  ruminary  of  read  off  to  10  fccond's*    One  quadrant  w3«  6xr 

Anr'ofiotnff  the  fbience  and  pi'a^ice  of  it  were  d^d  according  to  the  method  invented  by  Xoni^ 

frtatiy  improved  by  Schoner,  Nonius,  Gemma,  that  i«  by  4  7  concentric  circles  ;  butaa^Jloftbo 

fifikii'sy  Hothmarf,   6yrgius,   Che  Landgrave  of  were  divided  by  diagonals  'r  a  metftdd  of  dir^^ 

Heffe,  dc.    SChonei*  reformed  and  explained  the  invented  by  Richard  Chan<:eIeF,  an  Engfilhcar. 

c;dendar,  improved  flie  niethods  of  mating  cclef-  Tycho  employed  his  time  at  Uraiibarg  to  ttf 

ti^l  oSfervations,  and  pilbliThed  a  treatise  on  ooC-  bed  advaiitage,)  filTlhe  c£eath  of^  the  king,  whc% 

mpgraj^hy.  He  died  4  years  after  Copemicne.—  falling  inte  difcrcdit,  te  was  oSligtif  to.  roacr 

Nonius  wrote  fevcral  works  on  mathematics,  ai-  to  Holfteih  ^  he  afteru'ards  intixxliiced  him^  t- 

Itronomy  and  navigation,  aiftd  invented  fome  life-  tfie  Emperor  Kodolphv  with  whom  he  cont»BS.-i 

M  and  more  accurate  inftrumerits  than  formerly :'  at  IVague  till  h^  death  in  »6oi^— Tycho  wa'  tV 

eiie  of  thefe  was  the  agronomical  quadrant,  on  inventor  of  a  fyfiem'uf  afironomy,  a  kind  of  Strsj- 

which  he  divided  the  degrees  into  minutes  b^  a  Ptolemaic,  whi<:h  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  cia- 

ndmber  of  concentric  circles;  the  firft  was  divi-'  bfilh  infiead  of  the  Copernican.    His  nuin<Tr. . 

ddd  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees,  the  fecond  works,  Howcxcr, '^  •  w  *^at  hcwas  ^manofe'c^ 

into  89,  the  third  i^to'  8^,  and  fo  olfi,  to  46  ;  fo  abilities  ;  and  bis  difcoverioa,  together  with  thc^ 

t\.>t,  the  index  of  the  quadrant  always  falling  u-  of  Pui6ach  anci  K  ^iomontanus,  *wcic  coUccrrt 

p  in  or  near  one  of  the  divifiuns^  the  itoinute^  are'  and  publiihcd  to^eth«rr  in  x62-i,  by  Loogoniutt^ 

Luwn  by  an  eafy  computation «  bug,  the  favourite  diiciple  of  Tycho, 

(45.)  Aphan's  chier  v^ork,  T/j^  Cafafean  A--  (490  TVcho,'  while   refiding  at  Prague  ^^ 

Ji'ronomy^  "^^^  pubHihed  at  fngolilffadt  in  1540  f  tfie  em^ror,  prevailed  on  RspLCRto  Jca^r*'^ 

in  which  he  ihewsr  how  fo  obferve  the  places  of  univerlity  of  Glatz,  and.  to  cbnfte  to  him:  ^y 

tfic  foal's  and  planets  By  the  aftrolabe ;  to  refolvc  Tycho  d^'ing  in  r6oiy  Kepler  enjoyed  aH  his  fce# 

aftVonbmical  problems  by  certain  inftrument's  j  to-  the  title  of  mathematician  to  the  emperor,  «j-* 

predid  ecltpfes,   and'  to  defcribc'  Ihe  figures  of  ordered  him  to  finifli  the  tables  of  Tycho  Bn -• 

thv-m  ;    artd  the  rtethod  of  dividing  and  uiing  an  which  he  pubUflied  in   liJij,  uockr  the  titfc  ^ 

a(!ronoinicarqlia:drant<    To  thefe  are  added  ob-  RoDOLpHiNk,    He  died  about  A-P.  »*'0'  *". 

fcrvations  of  5  cotnetS,  one  of  which  has  been'  Riati(bon|  ^fiere  fie  was  folidtins  the  arrears  ^^ 


th^ir  expc<5tations.  celeftial  bodies  are  regulated.    He  difcoveiea  t^ 

(46.)  Gkmma  Prisius  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  plant;ts  revolve  about  the  fun,  not  t»  cs* 

A'p"                    ^?rip*  y,  accompanied  with  many  cidar,  but  in  cliiptical  orbits,  having  the  fiin  * 

lipfcs :  he  alfo  invented .  the  a-  oae  of  t^  fod  of  the  dQ^|  tiuA  tkdr  JSOtK^'^ 

•Md  fcYcral  other- inUnimcnt*  ^...-«^.                        ^ 
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X  not  equable,  but  varying,  gaicker  or  flower  the  beginning  of  16409  ptit  a  ftop  to  his  ufeful 

)  they  are  near  to  the  fun,  or  farther  froth  him ;  and  valuable  labours. 

lat  the  areas  dcfcribcdby  the  variable  line  drawn  (53.)    Hevelios,    Burgomafter  of   Dantztc* 

om  the  planet  to  the  lun,  are  equal  in  equal  flourifhed  about  the  fame  time,  and  obferved  th^ 

mes,  and  always  proportional  to  the  times  of  foots  and  phafes  of  the  moon ;  £rom  which  pb» 

rfcribiog  theni ;  and  that  the  cubes  of  the  di-  (ervatlons.  He  compiled  his  Selenographia.  An  ac- 

ances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun,  were  in  the  count  of  his  apparatus  is  contained  in  his  wor)c 

mt  proportion  as  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  entitled  M^cbina  OeUfih^  a  book  now  "vcry  fcar<^ 

mcs  of  revolution.    By  obfenrations  ^Hb  on  ep-  as  moft  pf  the  copies  were  accidentally  bumt* 

lets,  he  concluded,  that  they  are  ircely  carried  with  the  whole  houie  and  apparatus*  U>  1679.-- 

tK)ut  among  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  in  paths  Heveltus  died  in  1688,  agied  76. 

lat  are  nearly  reifhlinear,  but  which  iie  could  noit  (54*)  I>odtor  Hook,  a  f^ontemporary  of  Heve- 

len  determine.  lius,  invented  inftruments  with  telefcopic  fights, 

(?o.)  At  this  time  there  were  many  otiier  gpod  and  cenf^red  the  others.  This  occafioned  a  iharp 

roiicients  in  aftronon^y  ;    as  Wright*  Napier,  difpute  between  them ;  to  fttde  which,   Halley 

aycr,  &c.    Wright  made  feveral  good  mcri-  was  fcnt  pycr  to  Hevelius  to  examine  his  inftnv 

ional  obfervatipns  of  the  fun,  with  a  quadrant  ments.    The  two  aftronomers  nude  feveral  ob« 

f  6  feet  radius,  lA  the  years  1594*  Z595f  and  fervatlons  together,  very  much  to  their  fatisfa^ 

$96 ;  from  which  he  greatly  improved  the  theo-  on;  a^d  amoi^ft  them  Bras  one  of  .an  occultation 

r  of  the  fcin's  motion,  and  computed  more  ac-  of  Jupiter  by  the  moon,  when  they  determine^ 

urately  his  declination,  than  any  perfon  had  done  the  diameter  of  the  latter  to  be  30'  $$*\ 

tfore.    In  .1599,  he  publiftied  ano,  an  excellent  '    (55.)' Huygens  and  Fontana,   before  the 

•ork,  entitled,   "  Certain  Errors  in  'Navigation  piifldle  of  the  17th  century,  greatly  improved  th^j 

ifcovcred  and  dctcAed,'*  containing  a  nicthod  conftruAion  of  telefco^s.   Tlnj:  fornicr  cooftruQ* 

hich  has  commonly,  though  erroneouDy,  been  ted  one  ot'  ^23  feet«  with  which  he  obicrved  the 

rcribedto  Mercator.   To  NAfiRR  we  owe  fonsie  moon  and  p'anets,  and  difcoyered  that  Saturf 

ccellent  theorems  and  impspvement  in  fpherics,  was  encompa(!ed  with  a  ring.     With  telcfcopef 

efides  the  ever  memorable  iuTention  of  loga-  too,  of  so6  and  300  feet  focus,  CajQini  faw  five 

thms.    Bayer,  a  German,  publifhed  his  Ura-  latellites  of  &ti^m,'  with  his  (tones  or  belts,  and 

OMhTRiA,  or  the  figtires  of  all  the  conftellatioay  the  fhadows  9f  Jupiter's  fiiteUites  palling  over  hit 

ilible  in  Europe,  witH  the  ftars  marked  on  theni,  ^^7*    ^^  ^666>  A;&out  applied  a  micrometer  tp 

nd  accompanied  by  names,  or  the  letters  of  th^  telefcopes,  to  meafure  the  diametfrs  pf  the  pla^ 

rrcck  alphabet;  a  contrivance  by  which  they  nets,  and  otiier  fmall  oj^j^ai^ces  in  the  heavens: 

U]f  eafily  bf  referred  to  with  diftin^nefs  ana  but  an  inftrument  of  this  kind  ^ad  been  invented 

fwifion.  before*  by  Ga£coigne,  though  it  was  but  little 

(51.)  About  the  fame  time,  aftronomy  was  cut-  Icnown  abroad,     ip  opiate  the  difficulties,  aii- 

vated  abroad  by  Mercator,  Maurolycus,  Ma^-  i^ng  froqa  the  gncat  itngths  of  refradtine  telefcopes 

U8,  HomeliuSj   Schultet,  Stevin,   Galileo,  See,  and  the  aberration  of  the  rays,  Menennus  firii 

ndin  England  by  Thomas  anj^  Leonard'  Digges,  ftarted  the  idea  of  making  telefcopes  of  reflec* 

phn  Det, "  Robert  Flood,  Harriot,  8ccL    The  be-  tors,  inftead  of  \fn{cs9  in  a  letter  to  Oefcartes  ; 

inning  of  the  i^th  jccntury  was  particulariy  di-  and  in  1663  James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen  fliew* 

inpuiihed  by  tht  invention' <rf  t^lcKopes,  and  tlw  ed  how  fuch  a  telefcope  might  be  conftru^od. 

pplication  erf  iliem  to  aft^nomicai  obfenrations.  (56.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  fpei\diog  fome 

^e  more  diitinguiihed  early  obfervatigns  witH  time  on  the  conitrudtion  of  both  forts  of  tele* 

fie  telefcope,  were  made  by  Galileo,  Harriot^  fcopes,  found  out  the  great  inconvenience  whiib 

tuygens,  Hook^  X^afiini,  £cc.     It  is  faid  that;  ariles  to  refi-adtors  from  the  different  re^angibility 

^m  report  only,  "Galileo  made  for  himfelf  tele^  of  tl^  rays  of  light ;  for  which  not  finding  a  re* 

^*ope»,  by  which  ht  difcbvered  inequafities  in  the  medy,  and  pjjnuing  the  other  kind,  in  167a,  f  c 

aoiin's  furface,  Jupiter's  fatellites,  and  the  ring  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  two  refledors, 

f  Saturn ;  alfo  fpofts  on  tlie  fun,  hj  which  he  conftrud^pd  .with  fpherical  fpeculums.    The  in- 

3iind  out  the  revoVutioh  of  that  luminary  on  its  convenience,  however,  arifin^  from  the  different 

»s}  and  he  difcoverej  that  the  ri^bul^  apd  mfl^  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  has  fioce  beea 

^y  way  were  fujl  of  fmaYl  ft;u'8.  hilly  obviated  by  Dollond. 

(5*0  Mr  Harriot,  who  had  previouflj  bce^  .(57:)  Towards  the  end  of  the  xyth*  anijiyiglr. 

mown  only  as  an  alg^bnuft,  made  much  the  fame  ning  of  the  i8th  century,  pri^cal  aitrqpon^  ra* 

fifcovcTies  as  Galileo,  and  as  early,  if  not  more  ther  languilhed;  but  the  fpcculative  pai^  was  car- 

b,  as  appears  by  his  papers  not  yet  printed,  in  ned  to  me  higheft  petfedion  by  Nqvton  in  his 

he  pofleffion  of  the  Earl  of  EgrenflontI  *  And  Mr  Principia,  by  David  Gregory,  Kxil,  and  others. 

^RRox,  a  young  aftronomer  of  great  talents.  Soon  after  this,  great  improy^mcnts  of  aftronr. 

^nd  out  in  1633,  that  the  planet  Venus  would  mical  inftruments  began  to  t^c  place,  particular* 

?a(s  over  the  fun^  difc  on  the  14th  of  November,  ly  in  Britain.   Graham  no;  pnly  improved  clocks 

t6t9 ;  An  event  which  he  announced  only  to  his  and  watch  work,  but  alfq  parried  the  accuracy  of 

friend  Crabtree ;  and  thefe  two  were  the  only  per-  aftronomical  inftrumeot«  to  a  furprifing  degive. 

fonj  in  the  worid  that  obferved  this  tranfit.    Hor-  He  conftru^ed  the  old  eight-feet  mural  arch  at 

[t)t  made  alfo  many  other  ufeful  obfervations,  and  the  Royal  Obferyatory,  Greenwich,  and  a  finall 

W  even  formed  a  new  theory  of  the  moon,  ta-  equatorial  fcdor'for  making  obfervations  out  of 

kca  notice  of  by  Kewton;  but  his  early  death,  m  the  meridian  j  but  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 

N  n  nn  a  cohtrivin? 
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'httUeoryoftbemo&n  was  particularly  con  fider-  thod  to  the  officers  on  ho^rd  the  (hip;  whi( 

I  by  Clairault,D'Alenibcrt,  Eulcr,  MaycTjSimp-  was  explained  in  th«  Philofophical  TraD^^on«» 

m,  and  Walmfly,  and  efpecially  Clairault»  Eider,  for  1762,  and  more  fully  afterwards  in  the  Britiih 

id  Mayer,  who  computed  complete  fct&of  lu-  Mariner's  (Juide,  publifhcd  in  176.V    In  Septem- 

»r  tables :  thofe  of  the  laft  of  thefc  authors,  for  ber  1763,  he  (ailed  for  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  to 

icir  fupcrior  accuracy,  were  rewarded  with  a  fettle  the  longitude  of  the  place,  to  examine  Har- 

vmium  of  L.3ooo«  and  brought  into  ufe  in  the  rifon's  watqh,  and  to  try  Irwin's  marine  chair, 

imputation  of  the  Nautical  Epbemeris,  publiihed  While  at  Barbadoes,  he  made  mapy  other  obfer* 

,-  the  Board  of  Longitude.    The  moft  acciu-ate  rations,  and  amongft  theip,  many  relating  to  tlie 

bics  of  the  Citcllites  of  Jupiter  were  compofed  moon's  horary  parallaxes,  not  yet  pyblilhed. 

m  ohfervations  by  Wargentin,  an  excellent  *   (67.J  Maskelyng  returning  to  England  in  the 

vLiliili  aftronomer.  end  or  1764,  recommended  to  the  Board  of  I.on- 

(64.)  Aipong  the  many  French  aftronomers  git ude  the  lunar  method  of  finding  the  longitude  ; 

tiocontributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  fcience,  and  propofed  to  it  the  projed  of  a  Nautical  Al- 

wjis  particularly  indebted  to'DE  la  Caille  for  manac,  to  be  calculated  and  publifhed  to  facilitate 

excellent  fet  of  folar  tables ;  who,  in  1750,  that  method.  '  This  the  Board  agreed  to,  and  the 

f»t  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  make  obier-  firit  volume  was  publtfhed  for  1 767,  and  has  con- 

t.'ons  in  concert  with  the  moit  celebrated  aftro-  tinued  ever  fince  undcf  bis  dire^ion,  to  the  great 

•mers  in  Europe,  for  determining  the  parallax  benefit  of  navigation. 

Mars  and  the  moon,  and  thence,  that  of  the  (68.)  In  confequcnce  of  a  propofal,  made  by 

1,  which  it^as  concluded  did  not  much  exceed  this  aftronomer  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  prcjtCt 

leconds.    Here  he  re-examined  and  adjufted,  was  formed  of  meafuring  accurately  the  efk&  of 

tb  great  accuracy,  the  ftars  about  the  fouthein  fome  mountain  on  the  plumb-line,  in  defie^ng  it 

Ic ;  and  aifo  meafured  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  from  the  perpendicular ;  and  Schehallien,  in 

Italy  the  fcitfnce  was  afliduouny  cultivated  by  Scotland,  having  been  found  the  moft  convenient 

tnchini,  Bofcovich,  Frifi,    Manm^di,   Zanotti,  in  this  ifland  for  the  p^rpofe,  he  went  into  Scot- 

1  many  others ;  in  Sweden  by  Wargentin,  al-  land  to  condu«5t  the  bufinefs ;  by  which  experi- 

i(iy  mentioned,  Blln(jen(terh,  Mallet,  and  Han-  |uent  he  fhewed,  that  the  fum  of  the  deflections 

a ;  and  in  Germany  oy  Euler,  At^yer,  Lambert,  on  the  two  oppofite  fiides  was  about  zif  feconds 

i'.chow,  and  others,                                        *  -  of  a  degree ;  and  proved,  to  the*  latisfadtion  of 

'6j.)  In  1760,  all  the  learned  Societies  in  Eu-  the  whole  World,  the  univerlal  attraCHon  of  mat- 

M.  made  preparations  for  obterving  the  trail Gt  ter.   From  the  data  refulting  from  thefe  meafures, 

V  FNus  over  the  fun,  which  had  been  predided  Dr  Hurt  on  has  computed  the  mean  denfity  of 

liaUey  more  than  80  years  before,  with  the  ufe  the  whole  (nanner  in  the  earth,  to  be  about  4( 

it  might  be  made  of  it  in  detemuning  the  fun's  times  that  of  common  water.  ' 

■ailax,  and  the  diftanccs  of  the  planets  from  the  '   (69.)  The  difcoveries  of  Dr  Hekschcl  form  a 

i.    The  fame  exertions  were  repeated,  to  ob-  new  sera  in  aftrbnomy.    In  178 1,  he  began  with 

^e  the  tranfit  in  C769J  by  fending  obfervers  to  ohfervations  on  the  periodica)  ftar  in  CoUo  Ceti, 

*ercnt  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  from  the  whole,  an4  a  new  method  of  meafuring  the  lunar  moun- 

)rt  computed  that  the  fun's  parallax  was  nearly  tains,  none  of  which  he  made  more  than  half  1 

feconds,  and  confequently  the  diftance  of  the  mile  in  height ;  and,  having  conftru^ed  telcfcopes 

from  the  earth  about  24rr4  of  the  earth^s  dia-  far  more  powerful  tltsui  any  former  ones,  proceed- 

krf,  or  96  millions  of  miles.    Bradley  was  fuc-  ed  to  other  ohfervations ;  luch  as,  on  the  rotation 

did,  in  1762,  in  his  office  of  Aftronomer  Roy*  of  the  planets  round  their  axes  ;  on  the  parallax 

by  Bliss,  SaviUan  profcifor  of  aftronomy ;  of  the  fixed  ftars;  catalogues  of  double,  triple, 

o  iK-iii^  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  did  Hot  6cc.  ftars ;  on  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun  and 

g  enjoy  it.  folar  fyftem ;  on  the  remarkable  appearances  of 

66t)  In  1765,  Blifa  was  fucceeded  by  Nevil  the  folar  regions  of  the  planet  Mars,  &c.    Above 

SKfcLYNE,  the  prefent  Aftronomer  Royal,  who,  all,  his  difcoveries  of  a  new  primary  planet,  on  the 

lanuary  1761,  Was  fcnt  by  the  Royal  Society,  13th  of  March  r;8i,  called  by  him  the  Georgian 

i  \ery  early  age,  to  the  ifland  of  St  Helena,  to  Planet,  but  named  the  Hejlscel  by  foreign  a<- 

i-nc  the  tranht  of  Venus  Over  the  fun,  and  the  ftronomers ;  and  df  its  two  fatellites,  difcovered 

aWrk  of  the  ftar  Sirius.    The  ftrft  of  thefe  ob^  fince  that  time,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  boundt 

s  partly  failed,  by  clouds  preventing  the  fight  of  the  folar  fyftem*  this  new  planet  being  more 

he  id  internal  contad ';  ^d  the  ad  aifo,  owing  than  twice  as  hi  from  the  fun  as  the  pl^et  Sa^ 

Sliurt  havings  fufpended  the  plumb-line  by  a  turn. 

3  from  the  neck  of  the  central  pin.  However,'  '  '  (70.)  Hiftorical  accounts  and  lifts  of  the  princi- 
ndcmnilied  himfclf  by  many  other  valuable  ob-  pal  authors  and  writings  on  this  fcience,  are  con- 
ations :  Thus,  he  nbfcrved  at  St  Helena,  the  tained  in  Weidler's  and  Bailly's  Hiftory  of  Aftro- 
s ;  the  horary  paralkixes  of  the  moon ;  and  the  nomy.  Adam,  Yolfius,  Bayle,  Chauffepie,  Nice* 
tf  of  a  clock,  to  find,  by  comparifon  with  its  ron,  Penaut,  the  chronological  tabic  of  Riccioli, 
^lous  going  which  had  been  obferved  in  Eng-  and  that  of  Sherbum,  At  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
1,  the  dificrence  of  gravity  at  the  two  places ;  Manilius;  and  the  iirft  volume  of  Dc  la  Lande's 
,  in  going  out  and  returning,  he  pra^ifed  the  aftronomy,  may  aifo  be  confulted.  The  more 
hod  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  lunar  dif-  modem  and  popular  books  on  aftronomy  are  very 
:es  taken  by  Hadley's  Quadrant,  making  out  numerous,  and  well  known  ;  as  thofe  of  Fergu- 
b  tor  tbc  uie  of  fcamen.  and  teaching  the  me-  foo,  Long^  Emcrfon,  Vioce,  De  la  Landc,  Lead« 
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(114.)  It  if  evident,  from  this  account  of  the  cafily  fccn  by  a  telefcope  when  the  e«irth  is  in  a 

f^cm  of  Jupiter  and^  his  (atellitesy  that  occul-  proper  lltuatioD  with  regard  to  Jupiter  and  the 

itions  of.  them  mud  frequently  happen  by  their  fun  ;  but  when  this  or  any  other  planet  is  in  con- 

oing  behind  their  primary,  or  by  coming  in  be-  junction  with  the  fun,  the  fuperior  brightnefs  of 

K'ixt  us  and  it.    The  former  takes  place  when  that  luminary  renders  both  it  and  the  fatellites  in- 

lif  y  proceed  towards  the  middle  of  their  upper  ▼ifible.  •  From  the  time  of  its  firft  appearing  after 

;micirclc ;  the  Utter  when  they  pafs  through  the  a  conjunction  until  near  the  oppofiiion,  only  the 

ime  part  of  their  inferior  femicircle.     Occulta-  immerfions  of  the  fatellites  into  his  ftiadow,  or 

tons  of  the  former  kind  happen  to  the  ift  and  and  the  beginnings  of  the  eclipfes  are  vifible ;  at  the 

itcllite  5  at  every  revolution,  the  third  very  rare-  oppofition,  only  the  occultations  of  the  fatellites^ 

r  efcapes  an  occultation,  but  the  fourth  more  by  going  behind  or  coming  befoie  their  primary^ 

tqucntly  by  reafon  of  its  greater  diftance.    It  i«  are  obfervable ;  and  from  the  oppofition  to  the 

rldom  that  a  (atellite  can  be  difcovered  upon  the  conjun^ion,  only  the  immerfions,  or  end  of  the 

i!k  of  Jupiter,  even  by  the  beft  tdefcopes,  excjept-  eclipfes  are  to  be  fcen. 

jg  at  its  firft  entrance,  wheu,  by  reafon  of  its  be-  (M7.0  This  is  cxa<5tly  tn^e  in  the  firft  fatellitc, 

jg  more  dirc<ftly  illuminated  by  the  ray«  of  the  of  which  we  can  never  fee  an  immerfion  with  its 

in  than  the  planet  itfelf,  it  appears  like  a  lucid  immediately  fubfeq.uent  emerfion :  and  it  is*  but 

)ot  upon  it.    Sometimes,  however,  a  fatdlite,  rarely  that  they  can  be  both  fcen  in  the  fpcond  ; 

I  palling  over  the  diik,  appears  like  a  dark  fpot,  ss  in  order  to  their  being  fo,  that  fatellite  muft  be 

n<J  is  cafily  to  be  diftihguiihed.  This  is  fuppofed  near  one  of  its  limits,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 

)  be  owing  to  Tpots  on  the  body  of  thefc  fecond-  planet  is  near  his  perihelion  and  quadrature  with 

ry  planets ;  aad  k  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  the  fun.     Wi^h  regard  to  the  third,  when  Jupiter 

itdiite  has  been  known  to  pafs  over  the  diik  at  is  more  thap  46®  from  c6nJun^ion  with,  or  op- 

ne  time  as  a  dark  fpot«  and  at  another  To  lumi-  pofuion  to,  the  fun,  both  its  immerfions  and  im- 

ous  that  it  could  not  pe  difting^iflied  from  Jii-  mediately  fubfcquicnt  emerfions  are  vlfible ;   as 

iter  himfelf,  except  at  its  coming  on  and  going  they  fikewife  are  in  the  fourth,  when  the  diftance 

ff.  of  Jupiter  from  conjunction  or  oppofition  is  14®. 

{n?.)To  account  for  this  phapnomenon,  wc  (118.)  When  Jupiter  is  in  quadrature  with  the 

luil  foy  that  either  the  fpots  are  fubjedt  to  change ;  ftin,  the  earth  is  fartheft  out  of  the  line  that  paf- 

r,  if  they  be  permanent  like  thofc  of  our  ihoon,  fes  through  the  centres  of  the  fun  and  Jupiter, 

iat  the  fatellites  at  different  times  turn  different  and  therefore  the  Ihadow  of  the  planet  is  then 

arts  of  their  globes  towards  us.    Poffibly  botij  rnoft  expofed  to  our  view :  but  even  then  the  bo- 

itfe  caufcs  may  contribute  to  produce  the  phac-  dy  of  the  planet  will  hide  from  us  one  fide  of  that 

omena  juft  mentioned.    For  thefe  peafons  alio  part  of  the  Ihadow  which  is  nearcfi  to  it,  through 

ath  the  light  and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  fii-  Which  the  firft  fatellite  paffes ;  which  is  the  reafon 

:lli:cs  are  variible :   for  the  fewer  fj>ots  there  that,  though  we  fee  the  entrance  of  that  fatellite 

re  upon  that  fide  wiiich  is  turned  towaids  us,  into  the  fhadow,  or  its  coming  out  from  theacct 

le  l^ighter  it  will  appear  ;  and  as  the  bright  fi(le  as  the  earth  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  or  weft  fide 

nly  can  be  fecni  a. fatellite  muft  appear  larger  thereof,  we  cannot  fee  them  both;  whereas  the 

►e  more  of  its  bright  tide  it  turns  towards  the  other  fatellites  going  through  the  ihadow  at  a 

iTlh,  and  the  Icfs  fo  the  more  it  happens  to  be  greater  diftance  from  Jupiter,  their  ingrcfs  and 

)vcred  with  fpots.  •  The  fourth  fatellite,  though  egrefs  are  both  vifible.    The  relative  diftances  of 

nicrailythe  imalleft,  fometimes  appeals  bigger  thefe  moons  fiom  their  prim:ir>'f  are  ^ewn  iii 

lan  any  of  the  reft ;  the  third  fometimes  feems  Plate  XV.  fig.  11. 

aft,  though  uluajly  the  largcft  ;  nay,  a  fattellitc  (119.)  SATUftai,  when  y'u?>vpd  through  a  good 

af  be  fo  covered  with  fpots  as  to  appear  Jcfs  telefcope,  makes  a  'more  remaikablc  appearance 

lan  its  ihadow  pailing  over  the  diik  of  the  pri-  than  any  of  the  other  planets.    Galileo  firft  dif- 

ar)',  though  we  are  certain  that  .the  fhadow  covered  his  qneommon  Ihaf)^,  and  from  the  dif- 

uft  be  fmaller  th^o  the  body  which  cafts  it. —  coveries  made  by  him  and  other  aftronomers,  it 

o  a  fpedkator  placed  on  the  furface  of  Jupiter,  appears  that  this  planet  is  furrounded  by  a  broad 

ich  of  thefc  fatcJlites  would  put  on  the  various  thin  ring,  the  edge  of  which  rcfle<5t9  little  or  none 

)pcarances  of  the  moon  ;  but  they  appear  to  us  of  the  fuA's  light  to  us,  but  the  planes  of  the  ring 

ways  round,  having  con ftantly  their  enlightened  rcfled  the  light  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  pla- 

ilf  turned  towards  the  earth.                              *  net  itfclf  does ;  and  if  wc  fupjpofe  thediaincter  of 

(216.)  When  thcie  moons  pafs  through  their  in-  Saturn  to  be  divided  into  3  cuual  parts,  the  dia- 


may 

tihferved  goin^  before  or  following  the  fatellite.  moft  part  of  the  ring  and  the  tody  is  equal  to  its 

n  the  other  hand,  in  paffmg  through  their  fu-  breadth.    If  we  had  a  view  of  the  planet  and  his 

Jrior  femicirclcs,  the  falellittfs  may  be  eclipfe<L  ring  with  our  eyes,  perpendicular  to  one  of  the 

the  fame  manner  as  our  moon  is  to  us,  by  pali  planes  of  the  latter,  we  (hould  fee  them  as  in  Plate 

ig  through  the  iliadow  of  Jupiter:  and  this  is  XV.  fig.  A. ;  but  our  eye  is  never  fo  much  elcva- 

:tualiy  the  cafe  with  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  ted  above  either  plane  as  to  have  the  vifual  ray 

iKcfc  bodies  ;  but  the  fourth,  by  reafou  pf  the  ftand  at  right  angles  to  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  ever  c- 

is'.ncls  of  its  orbit,  pafles  fometimes  above  or  Icvated  more  than  alx>ut  30®  above  it;  fo  that 

1*jw  the  ihadow,  as  is  the  cafe  with  our  moon,  the  ring,  being  commonly  viewed  at  an  oblique 

he  beginnings  and  endings  of  thefe  eclipfes  sac  angle,  appears  ol*  an  oval  form,  and  through  very 

O  o  g  9  a  good 
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|ood  telcicopcs  doub)c,  as  reprefeiited  Plate  XV. 
ng.  I ' .  and  fig.  B. 

(120.)  Both  the  outward  and  inward  rim  arc 
projeded  into  an  ellipfcs,  more  or  lefs  oblong  ac- 
fcordiog  to  the  difF  rent  de;rret  s  of  obliquity  with 
which  it  is  viewed.  Sometimes  our  eye  is  in  the 
^lanc  of  the  ring,  and  then  ijt  becorocG  invifible; 
either  becaufe  the  ontwiird  tilgc  is  not  fitted  to 
rcflca  the  lun's  li^iht,  or  more  probably  bccaufe 
It  IS  too  thm  to  be  feen  at  fuch  a  diftance.  As  the 
plane  of  this  ring  keeps  always  parallel  to  itfelf, 
that  IS,  Its  fituation  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  is  al- 
Ways  p,iralle!  to  that  in  any  other  part,  it  difap- 
tears  twice  in  cveij  revolution  oif  the  planet,  that 
Ss  aboat  once  in  i^  years;  and  he  fometimcs  ap- 
pears quite  round  for  months  together.*  At  other 
tunes,  the  diftancc  betwixt  the  body  of  the  planet 
and  the  rirtg  is  very  perceptible ;  and  MrWhiiton 
Jell,  us,  thatDr  piarjic's  father  favr  a  ftai-  throueh 
the  opening.  '     '  ._    , 

(ill.)  When  Saturn  appears  round,  if  our 
eye  be  m  the  plane  of  the  ring,  it  will  appear 
ft 8  a  dark  hne  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  planct'i 
dilk ;  and  if  oui^  eye  be  elevated"  above  ^he 
plane  of  the  ring,  a.  (hadowy  belt  wilt  be  vili- 
ble,  caufed  by  the  fhadow  of  the  ring  as  well 
as  by  the  mterpofition  of  part  cf  it  betwixt  the 
eye  and  the  planet.  *  The  Ihadow  of  the  rin? 
IS  hroadeft  when  the  fun  is  moft  elevated,  but  its 
obfcure  parts  appear. broad t ft  when  our  eye  is 
moft  elevated  above  the  plane  ofit.  When  it  ap- 
pears double,  the  ring  next  the  body  of  the  planet 
appears  bnghtcft ;  when, the  ring  appears  of  an 
elliptical  form,  the  parts  about  the  ends  of  the 
largeft  axis  are  called  the  aw/>. '  Tbefr,  a  little 
before  ^r.d  after  the  difappciring  of  ihe-ring,  are 
of  unequal  magnitude :  the  lar^eft  anfa  is  longer 
tifible  before  the  planet's  round  phafe,  and  ap. 
pears  agam  looner  tJian  the  other.  In  the  diagram, 
Plate  XV.  fig  I.  are  delineated  the  phafes  of  the 
nng  from  us  full  appearance  in  1782  to  its  diiap. 
pearance  m  1789,. and  its  full  reappearance  in 
X796,  ■ 

(ia2.)DrHERSCHEL  has  found  that  the  rine 
IS  double  or  that  there- are  two  concentric  rings  a 
*lfo  that  It  has  a  motion  of  rotatioA  in  its  own 
plane.  Its  axis  of  motion  being  th-  lame  as  that  of 
Satuni  himfelf, 'and  its  periodical  time  io/»'3i' 
I5.  4  :  Bnt  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  concea- 
h^ic  nngs  may  not  revolve  in  the  fame  period.— 
Their  dirocnfions,  and  the  fpace  between  them 
he  ftates  m  the  following  proportion  to  'each  cu 
ther:  .  i .:.   .  . 

Inner  diameter  of  the  fmaller  Ring  .  1  A?a  c 
putfidediam.of ditto  .  •  .  .^  .  .  X^t^ 
Inner  diam.ofthe  larger  Ring  .,  .  j^olll 
Outfidediam.  of  ditto       ,.    .  il^zll 

Breadtnofthe  inner  Ring  :  ;  ;  ,  ™^ 
BaadthofthcOiftcr  ditto        .      .  .  *^^^ 

Breadth  of  the  vacant  fpace        •  .         ^g^g 

'  (ia3.)DrHerfchelctjnciudcs,  from  his  obfer- 
vations  on  the  Ring,  that  its  ftrucflure  is  fuch,  as 
^^  allow  rt  to  remain  permanently  in  its  prefent 
ft3t^;  nor  docs  he  thinkit  at  all  orobablc  that 
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the  ring  is  of  that  changeable  oatore  which  uac 
perfons  hare  imagined. 

(ia4.)  The  fame  excellent  aft roncmcr from  a ij» 
ries  of  obfervation«  on  the  belts  of  Saturn  kis  cor- 
eluded  that  he  revolves  upon  his  axis  in  icrii' 
o,"4,  that  he  has  a  denfe  acmofphcre,  and  r: 
his  polar  diameter  is  to  his  cquatiorial  one  as  iz'j 
II. 

(125.)  Saturn  has  befides  his  nog  (even  Gttk  u. 
coridary  planets  or  CifeHite^rerolving  round  Iru 
One  of  them,  which  till  lately  was  reckoned  vx 
4th  in  order  from  Satum,  was  diicoveredby  Hay. 
cens  in  1655  by  means  of  a  teleicope  xco  £cd  U:; 
and  the  others,  'viz.  the  'ft,  id,  3d,  and  51:, 
at  different  times  by  Caijini,  between  1^:  11^ 
1684,  by  the  help  or  glafles  of  100  and  136  r?**- 
The  Ath  and  7th  have  lately  been  diic<ifcird  br 
Herfchel  with  h\s  40  fcet  rcfle«aing  tcldcope  a 
1787  and  1788.  Thcfe  he  lias  called  the  6th  rJ 
7th  fatcUites,  though  they  are  nearer  to  SiU-i 
than  the  other  5  ;  that  the  names  may  nut  ^ 
miftaken  with  regard  to  foimer  obioralio^s  i 
them.    • 

(126.)  The  periodical  revolutions  and  diiNotrt 
oi  thefe  fatellitcs  exprelTed  in  femkliamctm  i 
that  placet,  and  In  Bnglilh  miles  are  as  folluv . 
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(137.)  The  four  flrft  defcribe  clUpfes  like:bri 
of  the  ring  and  are  m  the  fame  plane  i  their  k'C' 
nation  to  the  orbit  h  from  jo^  to  .ii*.  The  :ti 
defcribes  an  orbit  inclined  from  17*  to  i8*  tor< 
orbit  of  Saturp,  his  ptane  lying  between tfce  cc> 
tic  and  thofc  of  the  other  ratelUtes.  Dr  Hcikvi 
Obferves  that  tlie  jthiatellite  turns  rtwnd  its  aa 
oncc'cxadly  in  the  time  in  which  it  rrru^fl 
tound  the  planet  5atura.t  In  this  refped  it  rzi^- 
bles  our  moon,  which  does  the  feme  thing.  1  v' 
propiMlional  diftances  of  the  5  iatelHtes  forrt^j 
known  to  aftronomers  are  fliewDin  Plate  XV.  i:. 

11-  'V     •    ' 

;  (ia8.)  The  Georgium  Sidus  or  HE»?CHf:» 
being  more  remote  than  Saturn,  is  aHb  Iris  kni:7«s> 
Itff  apparent  magnitiKic  is  fo  ilball,  that  ir  cj 
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covered  by  Dr  Herfohel  in  1781 ;  and  in  irS-  ^^ 
Ukewifc  difcovered  -  two  fatdUtes  that  nf%v»J'^ 
round  it.  They  are  probably,  not  lefe  than  /ure- 
ter's moons,,  and  their  orbits  areneariy  perfxr.  > 
cular  to  the  ecliptic.  This  is  a  circtimftainrf  ^ 
which  they  ditfcr  from  the  attendanU  of  all  ii« 
other  Planets. 
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(119.)  Their  periods  of  revolution  and  angular  thofe  points  of  the  retina  where 'the  images  of  thtt 

li/lances  from  their  primary  are  as  follow :  Aars  are  formed,  but  alfo  in  other  points  at  tha 

fame  diftancc  round  about.  This  without  thtf 
telefcope  makes  us  imagine  the  ftars  to  be  much 
bigger  than  when  we  fee  them  only  by  a  few  rays 
coming  diredtiy  from  them,  fo  as  to  enter  our  eye 
without  being  intermixed  with  others. 

(136.)  The  NUMBFR.  of  ftars  appears  prodigj* 
oufly  increafed  through  the  telefcope;   70  flara 

(tjo.)  The  COMETS,  viewed  through  a  tele-  have  been  counted  in  the  con  ft  ellat  ion  called /'/W* 

:opc,  nave  a  very  diftl^rent  appearance  from  any  udesy  and  no  fewer  than  ftooo  in  that  of  Orion* 

f  the  planets.  The  nucleus,  or  ftar,  feems  much  The  late  improvements  of   Hcrfchcl,    howevcrf 

immcr.     They  arc  to  appearance  furrounded  have  fhown  the  niunher  of  ftars  to  be  exceeding^ 

rith  atmofpheres  of  a  prodigious  fizc,  often  ri«  ly  beyond  even  what  the  diicoveries  of  former  a- 

Dg  ten  times  higher  than  the  nucleus,  and  hay^  ftronomers  would  induce  us  to  fuppofe.    He  hat' 

[ten  like  wife  diftcrent  pha&s,  like  the  moon.  alfo  fliown,  that  many,  which,  to  the  eye,  o^ 

(131.)  The  head  of  a  comet,  fecn  through  4  through  ordinary  glaffes,  appear  iingle,  do  \tk, 

rod  telefcope,  appears  to  cor.tift  of  a  folid  globe,  fad  confift  of  two  or  more  ftars ;  and  that  tho  > 

hI  an  atmofpberc  that  furrounds  it.    The  Iblid  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way  owes  its  tight  entirely  tc> 

m  is  frequently  called  the  nuclmt  ;    which^  multitudes  of  ftnoil  ftars  placed  fo  clofe,  that  the 

irough  a  telefcope,  is  eafily  diftinguiihed  from  naked  eye,  or  even  ordinary  telefcopes,  cannot 

le  aimofpbere  or  hairy  appearance.  diftinguilh  there. 

(132.)  A  comet  is  generally  attended  with  a  .ii37*)  '^**^  nbbul«,  or  fmall  whitifh  fpecks,' 

m  or  tai/,  whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  dijfcverable  by  telefcopes  in  various  parts  of  thd  . 

ir  or  planet;  as  it  is  alio  by  its  motion.    Some*  heavens,  are  owing  to  the  fame  caufe.    Former 

mes  the  tail  only  of  a  comet  has  been  viiible  at  aftronomers  could  onW  reckon  103 ;  but  Hevfchet^ 

[>Ucc  where  the  head  has  been  all  the  while  un*  has  difcovered  upwards  of  1 2^0.    He  has  alfodif** 

T  the  horizon  ;  fuch  an  appearance  is  called  a  covered  a  fpccies  of  them,  which  he  calls  /Am^M* 

ajn.    As  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  owing  to  the  nr  ntbuSiCy  on  account  of  their  brightnefsy  and, 

at  of  the  fun,  it  grows  larger  as  the  comet  ap*  Ibining  with  k  welMicfined  dilk. 

«  liming  ^*''  *"**  "'°'^"*  ''  '*  '*"'**''  ^™"''  §«"•  J"-    <3<»«Ctos.0NJ  dr^wn  fn,m  tU  ApJ 

{i.,j.)  \ixifi  tail  of  a  comet  were  to  continua  "aramces  »/  the  sun  and  plahets. 

the  feme  length,  it  would  appear  longer  or  (138.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed-. 

3rter,  according  to  the  difTerent  views  of  the  on  the  nature  of  the  celeftial  bodies.    Anaxi-- 

ictator;  for  if  his  eye  be  in  a  line,  drawn  thro*  wander  and  Anaximsnes  held,  that  there  waA 

I  miiidle  of  the  tail  len^thwife,  or  nearly  fo,  a  circle  of  'fire  all  alone  the  heavens,  which  they; 

\  tail  will  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  called  the  circle  of  tbcjtm;  between  the  earth  and* 

e  atmofphere,  but  the  whole  will  appear  round)  this  fiery  circle  was  placed  another  circle  of  fome; 

the  eye  be  a  little  out  of  that  line,  the  tail  will  opaque  matter,  in  which  theie  was  a  hole  like  the^* 

pe.ir  lliort  (fee  Plate  XV.  Fig.' C.};  And  it  is  mouth  of  a  German  flute  1    Through  this  holo 

i!ed  a  btardid  eomtt^  when  the  tail  hangs  down  the  light  was  tranfmitted,  and  appeared  to  tho 

rarJb  the  honson,  as  in  that  figure.     If  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  as  a  round  and  difttn^ 

I  of  a  comet  be  viewed  fidewife,  the  whole  body  of  fire,  and  the  edipfira  of  the  fun  were'- 

i;tb  of  it  is  fc^n.    It  is  obvious,  that  the  near-  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  ftopping  this  hole  \ 

the  eye  is  to  the  tally  the  greater  will  be  its  (139*)  An  a  i  agora  s  hekl  the  fun  to  be  a  fier/ 

parent  length.  gV>be  of  fome  folid  (ubftance,  bigger  than  Pelo« 

\}\.)  The  tails  of  coniets  often  appeal^  bent,  ponnefus ;  and  many  of  the  moderns  have  adop« 

L  Plate  XXVIll.  Fig.  S.  9.)»  owing  to  the  refift-  ted  this  notion,  only  increating  the  magnitude  of' 

:e  of  the  aether;   which,   though  extrt^mely  the  gl6be  prodigioufty. '  So- Isaac  Newton  basf/ 

ill,  may  hare  a  fenfible  etfe^  on  fo  thin  a  va«  propofed  it  as  a  query;  Whether  the  fun  and  fix^  , 

ur  as  the  tail  confifts  of.    I'his  bending  is  feen  ed  ftars  are  not  great  Earths  made  vehemently* , 

y  when  the  earth  is  not  in  the  plane  of  the  or-  hot,  whofe  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away,  by* 

of  the  comet  continued.    When  that  plane  the  vaft  weight  and  deiility  of  their  fuperincum^ 

fcs  through  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator,'  the  tail  bent  atmofpheres,  and  whofe  heat  is  prefcrved  by  < 

Hars  ftraight.     See  Plate  XXVI II.  Fig.  6.  7.  the  prodigious  a^on  and  re-adHon-  of  their  part» 

xss*)  The  FIXED  STARS,  when  viewed  thro*  upon  one  another?    But,  though  he  has  propo* 

beft  telefcopes,  appear  not  in  the  leaft  magni-  fiid  this  as  a  query,  and  taken  the  exiftence  dt  a 

I,   but  rather  diminifhed,   on  accouat,  as  is  folar  atmofphere  for  granted;  there  have  yet  beeii 

u^'^ht  by  fame,  that  the  telefcope  takes  off  that  no  proofs  adduced  in  favour  of  that  opinion  be- 

nkling  appearance  they  make  to  the  naked  fides  thofe  of  analogy  and  probability. 

;  but  by  others  more  probably,  that  the  tele-  *  (140.}  There  is,  however,  an  appearance  io  the 

pe  tube  excludes  a  quantity  of  the  rays  of  heavens,  termed  fimita  iummofistf  or  the  Z01>IA- 

it,  which  are  not  only  emitted  from  the  parti-  cal  light,  which  is  now  generally  fuppofed  tt> 

nr  ftars  themfeives,   but  by  many  thoufands  be  owing  to  the  fun's  atmofphei'c.    This  was  firik 

re,  whit  h  falling  upon  our  eyelids  and  the  ae-  difcovered  by  Cai)ini|  in  1683.    It  is  fomething 

tMrtich  R  aliout  u.s,  are  ref^cded  into  our  eyes  like  the  Milky  Way,  a  faint  twilight,  or  the  tail 

:r jo^ly  as  to  excite  vibrations,  not  only  on  of  a  comct|  thin  enough  to  let  ftars  be  feen  thio' 

it. 
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li|bl,  fa  llK  tceimill^  Oflohwi  fa  «  th*    ^J"  ■*■"  uJI't.fES^uJ'  "*   ^ 

Jtortja.  imniilii[»ntk«lUiiiMirl.rthii.fm»cl  hn        i^™' 

r(i..-i  ciium iU(i(oitJ.  111".  »iirni"«»-   S  ^^iJ'"".""     hiClS?^  "  '''■tli       "2  01 

^Ws  iuflirt.  "I>n»' *o"  >°a  "l™l°'ilini  m    dift'i.  Imun  jml  .    Diiini«.»>t        4        "iipU    ,^ 
E.u,nQri«Iml>ini««*tBl>I<l>n>w<«>»  •     rf  «  tpul  11  Ua  whole  emit  a  *    *  "^         LL  ^ 

"'"t;  "^SSSi   SJtJ'iSiiL.'Mirsi  'i'^jTw™i..ofn,td-faB.rfa 

aan^o(raw»i*«.  •olp™«ili««4'|Pon>^^    Oujlor  with  Ihf  «l  pli    i>  tiu    bi^  >■ 

.    {i4]^j  He  w  aKa  of  opHlioB.  tlul  thwkgbt    of^f^    When  ib(  euth      paiberdi> 
'  iv  (hr  EOduCp  at  ft  I1  (iitga^  u  gtcU  idEtofr  u    Ihr  gguMPr  of  ih?    m        *i  bk,    ^ 

tfaiiwMtIv  calE  Jn  iMi.  ifrji>nd  iAli»wEen    Kbr wit  Appcur  ji»  ftnif h     Art  uii '^        ^^^ 
ppihabli;,  Ifau  it  hid  bKO  E«n>  t^h  in  rotmrr     tcflnic  lh«  ■«  ii.<     ■■,it   Iwa 
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rou»  fluid ;  that  this  fluid  is  fubjed  to  ebbine  and  allv  to  decreafc,  till  at  laft  it  becomes  indiilinguifliY 
lowing,  after  the  manner  of  our  tides,  fo  as  fome-  able  fix)m  the  reft  of  the  furface. 
Imes  to  leave  uncovered  the  tops  of  rocks  or  hillsj  (i.nO  But  an  objection  occurs.  That,  on  thi» 
rhich  appear  like  black  fpots ;  and  that  the  nebu-  fupprfition,  the  nucleus  of  a  fpot,  whilft  on  the 
)fitic8  about  them  are  caufed  by  a  kind  of  froth,  decreafe,  fhould  alwavs  appear  nearly  circular,  by 
)thers  have  imagined,  that  the  fluid  which  fends  the  gradual  defcent  of  the  luminous  matter  from 
IS  fo  much  light  and  heat,  contains  a  nucleus  or  all  fides  to  cover  it.  To  this  Dr  Wilfon  replies^ 
)Hd  globe,  wherein-  arc  fevcral  volcanoes,  which,  that  in  all  probability  the  furfece  of  the  dark  glohc 
kc  Jkins.  or  Vefuvius,  from  time  to  time  caft  up  is  very  uneven  and  mountainous,  which  prevent* 
uintities  of  bituminous  matter  to  the  furface  of  the  regular  reflux  of  the  (hining  matter:  and  this^ 
ic  fun/ and  form  thofe  fpots  which  arc  feen- there*  he  thiiiks,  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the  enor- 
!i ;  and  that  as  this  matter  is  gradually  confum*  mous  mountains  and  cavities  which  are  obferveii 
i  by  the  luminous  fluid,  the  fpots  difappear  for  in  the  moon ;  aiKl  why,  fays  he,  may  there  not 
time,  but  are  feen  to  rife  again  in  the  tame  places  be  the  iame  on  the  furface  of  the  fun  ?  He  think» 
•hen  thofe  volcanoes  caflf  up  new  matter.  A  3cf  his  hypothefis  alfo  Confirmed  by  the  dividing  of 
pinion  is,  that  the  fun  con  lifts  of  a  fiery  lumi-  the  nucleus  into  feveral  parts,  which  might  arife 
iiu- fluid,  wherein- are  immerfed  feveral  opa(^ue  from  the  Iwrnahous  matter  flowing  in  differcot 
)dics  of  irregular  fliapcs ;  and  that  thefc  bodies^  channels  in  the*  bottom  of  the  hollow. 
f  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fun,  are  fometimetf  (mO  The  appearance  of  the  umbra  after  the 
loycd  or  raifed  up  to  the  furface,  where  they  nucleus  is  gone,  he  thinks>  may  be  owing  to  a 
mi  the  appearance  of  'fpots,  which  feem  to  cavity  remaining  in  the  luminous  matter,  though' 
tange  their  (hapes  according  as  different  fides  of  the  dark  globe  is  entirely  covered.  As  to  a  mo- 
cm  are  prefentcd  to  the  view.  A  4th  opinion  tion  of  the  fpots,  diftiua  from  what  they  are  fup- 
» that  the  fun  confifts  of  a  fhiid  in  continual  api-  pofed  ta  receive  from  the  rotation  of^  the  fui> 
tion ;  that,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  this  fluid,  round  his  axis,  he  fays  he  never  could  obferve 
me  parts  more  groffr  than  the  reft  are  carried  up  any,  except  what  might  be  attributed  to  the  en- 
ttc  furface  of  the  luminary,  like  the  fcum  of  largement  or  diminution  of  them  when  in  the 
eked  metal  rifing  up  to  the  top  in  a  fuVnace :  neighbourhood  of  one  another.  "  But  (fays  he> 
at  thcfe  fcums,  as  they  are  differently  agitated  what  would  farther  contribute  towards  forming  x 
the  motion  of  the  fluid,  form  themfclves  into  judgment  of  this  kind,  is  the  apparent  alterations 
ofc  I'pots  we  fee  oir  the  fblar  difk ;  and,  befides  of  the  relative  place,  which  muft  arife  from  the  ' 
e  optical  changes  already  mentioned,  grow  lar-  motion  acrofs  the  difk  on  a  fpherical  furface ;  a 
r,  are  diminiflicd  in  their  apparent  magnitude,  drcum fiance  which  I  am  uncertain  if  it  has  becit 
Tdr  a  little  from,  or  approach  nearer  to,  each  fufficiently  attended  to.** 

!»cr,  and  arc  at  laft  entirely  diflipated  by  the  (153.)  fc)r  Wilfon's  hy-pothcfis  is  further  con- 

ntinu.iI  rapid  motion  of  the  fluid,  or  are  other*  firmed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  umbrae  on  the 

(c  con  fumed  or  abforbed.  fides  of  fpots  contiguous  to  one  another;  as  the 

[149.)  Dr  Wilson,  in  the  64th  volume  of  the  adion  of  the  claflic  vapour  muft  neceflarily  drive   . 

ilofophical  TranfaciioYis,  advances  a  new  opi-*  the  luminous  matter  RW^y  fix>m  each,  and  thus  asr 

n,  viz.  that  they  are  hollows  in  the  furface  of  it  were  accumulate  it  between  them,  fb  that  na 

r  luminary.     Oh  this  fuppofition  he  offers  fome  umbra  can  be  -perceived.     As  t»>  the  luminous 

cr.es  and  canjcAurcs  concerning  the  nature  of  matter  itlelf,  he  conje^ures,  that  it  cannot  be  any 

;  fun  himielf.     He  afks,  Whether  it  is  not  rea-  very  ponderous  fluid,  but  that  it  rather  refembles 

lable  to  think;  that  the  vail  body  of  the  fun  is  a  denfe  fog  which  broods  eu  Ihe  furface  of  the 

de  up  of  two  ^inds  of  matter  very  different  in  Ain's  dark  body. 

ir  qualities ;  that  by  far  the  gieatef^  part  is  fo-»  (154.)  Dr  Wilfon's  genera?  gpnclufion  is,  that, 

and  dark ;  and  that  this  dark  globe  is  encom-  ^  Acconling  to  the  view  of  things  given  in  the 

fed  with  a  tliin  coveriu^  of  that  lefplendent  foregoing  queries,  there  woiHd  firm  to  be  fome- 

tftance,  ^ro«i  which  the  fun  would  feem  to  de-  thing  very  extraordinary  in  the  dark  and  imignitcd 

r  the  whole  of  his  vivifying  heat  and  cnergv  ?  flate  of  the  gf cat  internal  fpot  of  the  fun.     DiM  s 

ICO.)  This  if  granted,  will  atfbrd  a  fatisfadtory  not  this,  (he  afkn)  feem  to  indicate  that  the  lum  • 

ition  of  the  appearance  of  fpots ;  becaufe,  if  nous  matter  that  encompaflcs  it  derives  not  its 

'  part  of  this  refplendent  fun'ace  (ball  be  by  fplendor  from  any  intenfity  of  heat  ?  For,  if  this 

'  means  difplaccd,  the  dark  globe  muft  necef-  were  the  cafe,  would  not  the  parts  underneath, 

ly  appear;  the  bottom  or  the  cavity  corref^H)n-  which  would  be  perpetually  in  contact  with  that 

g  to  the  nucleus,  and  the  Ihelving  fides  to  the  glowing  matter,  be  heated  to  fiich  a  degree  as  to 

bra.     The  ibining  fubftance,  he  thinks,  may  become  luminous  and  bright  ?  At  the  fame  time 

difplaced  by  the  adion  of  fome  elaftic  vapour  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  although  the  internal 

crated  within  the  fubftance  of  the  dark  globe*  globe  was  in  reality  much  ignited,  vet  when  any 

Is  vapour,  fwelling  into  fuch  a  volume  as  to  part  of  it  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  fpot  is  expofed 

:h  up  to  the  furface  of  the  luminous  matter,  to  our  view,  and  is  fetn  in  competition  with  a 

lid  thereby  throw  it  afide  in  all  diredions:  and  fubftance  of  fuch  amazing  fplendoi ,  it  is  no  wonder 

vc  cinnot  cxpe<5t  any  regularity  in  the  produc-  that  an  ;nferior  degree  of  light,  ihould  in  thcfe 

I  of  fuch  a  vapour,  the  irregular  appearance  cafes,  be  unperceivable, 

difappearance  of  the  fpols  is  by  that  means  (15.5.)  "  In  order  (continues  the  DoAor)to  ob- 

luntcd  for;  as  the  reflux  of  the  luminous  mat-  tain  fome  knowledge  of  this  point,  I  think  an  ex- 

muft  always  occaiioa  the  dark  nucleus  gradu-  pcrimcnt  might  be  tried,  if  wc  bad  an  opportuni- 
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cn  total  eclipfes  the  moon  is  flill  vifiblC)  appear-  that  the  rcafun  of  this  phenomenon  is  neither  in 

p  (it  a  (lull  red  colour^  as  if  obfcured  by  a  great  our  air,  in  the  tube,  in  the  i'(x>in,  nor  in  the  fpcc* 

.il  of  fmoke.    In  reply  to  this  it  hath  been  ad-  tator's  eye ;  but  mutt  be  looked  for  in  foineihin^ 

ncod»that  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  the  mucn  exiding  about  the  moon.      An  additional  argu* 

nnctiinea  diCtppearing  totally  in  the  time  of  an  n)ent  \b  4rawn  from  tbc  diffyrcnt  app^faraiiccs  of 

lipfc,  fo  as  not  to  be  difcernible  by  the  beft  the  moon  in  total  eclipfes,  which  arc  fuptpofcd  to 

kifcs,  while  little  (tars  of  the  fifth  *and  fixth  ma^-<  be  owing  to  the  ditfeieut  couflitutions  of  tlie  lu- 

udca  were  djflindlly  ieen  as  (ifual;  and.whea  nar  atmofphere.  • 

:  moon  is  \ifible  in  a  total  cclipfe,  a  fufficient  .  ii6.\,)  II.  To  the  id  argument,  Dr  Lon^  replies^ 

ifon  ma\  be  aiHgned  for  this  appearance  from  thai  Sir  lihac  Newton  ha^  ihown,  that  the  weight* 

t  refra<^ion  of  the  fun's  rays  through  pur  att-  ofany.  body  upon  the  moon  ik  but  a  third  pait  ot* 

jfphcre,  which  are  rtflcded  back  to  the  carlh  yfh:Kt  the  weijicht  of  the  fame  wouk'..bc  upon  the. 

the  othtrwife  dark  furface  of  the  rooon.  earth  ;  now  the  expanlion  of  ll^.e  air  is  rciiprocal- 

[160.)  Various  fpcculations  have  alfo  been  irt-  ly  as  the  wvijrlit  that  com[)rcfVc8  it  *,  the  air,  therc- 

Igcd  concerning  the  ijwtsotithc  niocn's  fi>rfare.  iore,  .furrounding  the-  moon,  being  prcfiVvl  toi!'j- 

mc  philofophrrs  have  been  fo  taken  with  the  thcr  by  a  u ci^-ht,  or  bcin^  attracttd  towards  the 

luty  of  the  brighttft  places  obferved  in  her  di(k,  centre  of  tl^e  moon,  by  a  t'orcc  equal  only  to  one 

It  they  have  imagined  them  to  be  rocks  of  dia-  third  of  that  which  attracts  our  ur  towardj  tlic 

Mids;  and  others  have  compared  them  to  pearls  centre  of  the  earth,  it  follows,  that  lh>!  lunar  at- 

i  precious  (tones.    Keill  and  the  greater  part  mofphere  is  only  one  thiid  as  dcnfe  as  that  of  the, 

aftronomers  are  now  of  opinion,  that  thcle  arv  earth,  which  is  tMO  little  to  produce  a)iy,{t-nfiblc 

\y  iha  tops  of  mountains,  which  by    reafou  rcfra^ion  of  the  llais*  light.     Other  aflronoinci  t( 

their  elevation  are  more  capable  of.rcne^ling  fiave  contended,  that  fuch  refrafliun  wasjbme- 

r  fun's  hght   than    others  which  are  lower,  times  verv  apparent.  ..Cal^ui  fays,  that  he  fie-* 

)€  (iufkilli .  fpots,  he  fays,  cannot  be  ftas,  nor  quently  pbfpvtd  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fixui, 

)'  thing  of  a  liquid  (i»bitance  ;  becapfe,  uhei^  itara  to  have  their  circular  figure  changed  into  aa 

uninc(l  by  the  telefcope,  they  appear  to  confift  ell'ptical  one,  when  they  ai>proachcd  cither  to  the 

an  infinity  of  caverns  and  empty  pits,  whofe  moon's  daik  or  illuminated  limb ;  though  they 

jdows  fall  within  them,  which  can  never  be  the  own>  that  in  qther  occulutions  no  fuqh  change 

c  with  feas,  or  any  liquid  fubftancc ;  but,  even  eould  be  obferved.  With  regard  to  the  fixed  flars^' 

lain  thefe  ^ots',  brighter  places  are  alfo  to  be  indeed,,  it  has  been  .urged,  th^t,  granting  the  mooi^ 

krxLd;  which,  according'  to  his  hypotheOs,  to  have  ati  atmoiphere  of  the  fanur  nature  and 

ill  to  be  the  p^iints  of  rocks  (landing  up  with-  quantity  as  ours,jio  fuch  e^ed  as  a,gradual  climi^ 

L*ic  caviticb.     l)r  Long,  however,  is  of  opinion,  nirtion.of  li»;|it  ought  to  take  place  ;  at  Icaft^  that 

t  fcvcral  of  the  dark  fpots  on  the  moon  are  we  could  by  no  means  be  capable  of  pei\ci\ing  it^ 

1  water.         ,         .  Our  atmofphere  is  found  to  be  fo  rare  at  the  height 

161.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dlfputc  whether  of  44  miles,  as  to  be  incapable  of  .refr.i(fting  the^ 

mu4iii  has  any  atmofphere  or  not.    The  fol-  rays  of  the  light.   This  height  is  the  i2cth  part  o^ 

lini;  ^rKinnents  have  bten  urged  on  the  negative  the  earth's,  diameter ;  but  fincc  clouds  are  never. 

•:  I.  The  moon  conibuitly  appears  with  the  obfenedhigher  than  four  miles,  w;emuft  conclude 

K  hrightnefs  where  there  are  no  clouds  in  ouir  that  the  vaporous  or  obfcure.  part  is  only  the 

sofphcre;  which  could  not  be  the  caiL,  ifOie  X98cth.     The  mean   apparent   diamct**r  o(  the 

ft  lurroundcd   with  an  atmofphae  like  ours,  moon  is  31' 19",  or  1889  fcconds:  therefore  the 

•asi.tWc  in  its  dcnfity,  and  fo  fiequently  ob-  obicure  parts  of  her  atmofphere,  when  viewed 

reJ  hy  cloMdj.  and  vapours,     a.  In  an  appulfo  fyom  .the  eirth,  mcilk  fubtend  an  angle  of  lefs  than, 

the  riiov>n  to  a  (tar,  .wlien  (he  comci>  fo  viear  it  one  fccond  :  which  fpace  is  palUd  over  by  the 

t  a  pait  of  her  atmofphrrre  is  iiittrpofed  be^  moon,  in  Icfs  thai  two  fcconds  of  time.     It  can. 

■en  oMr  eye  aqd.thc ftaryrch-action  w ould  caule  therefore  haru'y be cxpt^^ttd that  vilifcrvalioniiiould 

UUer  to  fccm  to  change  its  place  ;  fo  that  the  gentrallv  dci ermine  wIic.thcT  the  fiippofed  obf«:u- 

on  would  apjKa''  to  touch  it  later  than  by  her  latioU  takes  place  or  not.. 

li  motion  Ihe  would  do.     3..Sonie  philofophers  ( 164.)  111.  The  jd  argument  is neceiTarily  incon* 

of  opinion,  that  becaufe  the^re  are  no  feas  or  clufivc,  becaufe  M'C  know  nqt  whether  tlicre  is' 

^  ill  the  moon,  ther«»  is  thcrelore  no  atmof-  any  water  in  the  moon  or  not ;  nor,  though  this, 

xe,  .IS  there  is  no  water  to  beraiied  up  in  vapours,  could  be  demotiftrated,  would  it  follow,  that  the 

1^1.)  To  tlK'fe  arguments,  it  has  hocit  replied  *  lunar  atmofpher^  anfwc^'-s  no  other  purpoftt  than 

1  J'.U  the  moon  does  not  always  appear  wilh  the  the  raiBog  of  water  into  vapour, 

^t  brightnefs,even  when  our  atmoiphere  appears  ( 1 65.)  IV.  There  i^,  beh J.cb,  a  ftrong  argument 

illy  clear.    Hevehus  relates, that  he  ha*  fcveral  in  favour  of  thjt  exillence  of  a  lanar  atmofphere, 

t'<i  lound  in  (It it o  perfectly  (ilear,  when  even  (tars  taken  from  the  appearance  of  a  lixmiaous  ring 

he  6th  and  7th  in/ivjutude  were  vifible,  that  a£  round  the  nioon  in  the  time  of  folar  eclipfes ;  a 

fame  altitude  of  the  mocn,  and.  the  fame  e-  clrcumftance  frequently  obferved  by  aftronomcrs, 

j'<ition  from  the  earth,  and  with  one  and  the  particularly  in  the  utat  altp/t  of  the  fun  in  1706  ^ 

ic  telefcope,  the  moon  and  its  macul-jc  do  not  and  in  another  total  eclipfc  of  the  fun,  m  April 

►^ar  equally  lucid,  clear,  and  confpicuous  at  I7i'5»  certain  ftreaks  of  l.ght  were  (een  to  aart' 

fimcs ;  but  are  much  blighter  and  moiediltin^t  fiom  dilfereut  places  of  the  mOon,  during  th« 

<»me  tjm:s  than  at  others.    From  the  circum-  time  of  total  darknefs,    Thefe  were  imagined  t</. 

tees  ot  this  obfcrvatijn,  fay  they,  it  is  oidcflt  be  flalhci  of  livf htnuijr,  and  hecc^  the  exigence  of 

v>^.  11.  iUiirU.  PPPP                       <^0Mie 


;ff  A'  S    T    R    O    N    O    M"   r. 

^  bRniva&drralii*  proof  cflbclmnTlrfmo^     bilvlion  £i  mm.     Bm  nTrpI^  H  n  B^l^3 
-'-  ^  -^t  ipprimna  of  t  hnnimiiii  rin^  hn     fluke  ihc  Fulh  ■  Rt  hthitKlw  fn  IV  ai^^fl 

^Oi «  thff  iiadHHr  tf  F«ni  Ime  e"-    diMVr  iha  u  ttitre  it  fo  peal  -«i^—  '■*-^ 


aimil«llaiIl«IfiHH«nr"1^I'rcW.>.ciftlip.    }r«Uftfc  rtai.  the  cwmett     T>ieir  (nnp  q^Ms  do  «    llu:    „  „., 

i^^Ibrnviia.  TIic  Uki  iipolnnt  Mil  Momnuud  fniisni>Fn<i(w>,prfIa^^Cn^breiuri''!/i 
mad  wttli  >  sbJii  nf  Hiwl.  iM  Mil  anMliT  nf  OIkiri.  h>k  AiECTflilinui.  hppolrd  ita^VtTiiiiiu:il  ij^.  ,■ 
«»CH)lVI*ijrf.llK»wlBwi<if(i«llllKfcci»lip-     Biri™.  BiiM  fn  th.  Ilifhir  r.i™«  ollW^^fei  J^-.,    Bja,,,     , 

u  dUUKC  frm  than.  Tliiv  uUtmJ  Jfai tUl  ilnrt'iSdw  indPyiltieoRiii  Ctooh  -. tnil^^b  '•  ur  li-V^i^'^'h' 
UKnRTUPdd  lKiADai«iHil»TlBtlwKtfpfrof   them  to  be  fob  at  the  Doiare  ^  piVB^^Puuier^j^'^. 

s  liol^™<p»l«  «1"tn  <te  ""H '•"•w  "trt  t»m«l  Jlnft  Jt  in  ItnmtiiS  dillilm^^Bi!  Uii  iriv'i'^„y 
OHBlmirtHblBdr  nin  lbierT*r  foe.  iDahhw  eBi11i,butliee«ne  viatic  whefilbeiMcnl^Miikrpetri^i,/  ^  *- 
Ki11hl«wh«QfllM|Mt  t1le|iobe>piievea  1«the  lower  ie^k«B  of  Ibc  vt,  jM  ■'■•^B?Ve4til!e  .„[j'^- 
t™n*Jinft»jBl«n^«oill»'roui«Hfcr    winriom.  _^f'"'«r.!„L;  ,' " 

rneoam    UbiodlplcDflbtfnn.  li^^i.^ARiiYOTLEBncnodtbiitUtelwml^B^  ^  nuinij-ii  A' 

m^toiHtiodllieinoonl^lbiUiOrft^of  Jr/    Tvpiion^  Comtlh  Ihtrefine,  ™l>»eh  fce  bd^^^^^^  "^^ 

V^l^ MAkk.'- Ai  fa  UKfinftlllmln oC  nci,  ud  dekiDral  "Im  ihe^  nnilNMiS 
Itfit  ■ppJW B be li[Hin»a a*T "!E''''J''^  flilil,l>tiiniMiupcd.e«il.1ii«bclieimliJ| 
m«H1farmIi^t*^'chtlKrc»G(krii.coiinve  nppei  n^onrfof  tlictfainTpheir,  vhieiw 
mlmiTireSedfutlirliBlAaFaf  CkanrALTlAllw    vd  out  Iotk  iehila»ui4  ■lil4H>mrn]«lif*(ll 

fainccion     mfflthefcueaiiiltemlhcloiaiK    teiof  Blili*  Ihe. ' '- — — --^ 

Hidr  Eliaim  irtth  (tot  TdndlT  It  IH  moon'i        (ii4.|SiiiIu 


!^~-  ■^ 


(    ^   W  Tmc  alMdr  oWm^  Ihit  Ibt  <«'    TMa  fol:^,  t^.  by  colli 

(cm obTened, md Ibc Km hHC bfcn  Acta mw-    cwncuudthclrautnMudtt'wfllbtJtf^^^^taii  ^'^^rrhri^i,  ' 
1^  BitHy  tfw  cotoM    DlineU.  eifilaHtcd.     rciUniiT  wiB  IW 


be  itaKnu  »&ann-  (hut  r^  ptevedmE  u 
:a  (lib  of  the  tefc.  leii  C  pfno  md  lafj  , 
loe  of  rdimrin  tbe       ri7j,)ThcpredJa<Dn 
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the  dirk  and  fup«Hlttiou8  ages,  they  were  held  towardit  the  fun,  aiid  fuppoled  them  to  move  ia 

l>c*  ihe  foreruoncrs  of  every  kind  of  calamity,  parabolic  trajectories. 

I  were  fuppofed  to  have  4i Cerent  degrees  of  .(180.)  Sir  Isaac   Newton  at  laft  difcovensd 

ii^niity  according  to  the  ttiape  they  afliimed  ;  their  true  motion,  irom  the  obfervations  he  made 

n  whence  alfo  they  were  differently  denomj-  on  the  great  comet  of  i68o.    This  dcfcendcd  al* 

ed.   Thus,  fome  were  faid  to  be  bearded ^  fonr\e  mod  perpcndicalarly  towards  the  fun  with  a  pro- 

7 ;  fome  to  reprefent a  beamffiuordf  orjpear;  digious  .velocity ;  a&ending  again  with  a  motion 

ers  a  target <,  3tc. ;   whereas  modem  aftrono-  retarded,  as  much  as  it  had  been  bcff/re  accde^ 

rs  acknowledge  only  one  fpecies  of  comets,  rated.  It  was  teen  in  the  morning  by  «  gseat  num- 

1  account  for  their  different  appearances,  from  ber  of  aftronoxners  io  different  parts  of  Europe* 

iriitferent  fituatioas  and  di/Lauces  fiom  the  iun  frum  the  4th  to  the  35 th  of  November, in  its  way 

i  earth.  toward  the  fun ;  and  in  the  evening  from  the  izth 

176.)  Kkpleu,  ki  other  refpeds  a  very  great  of  December  to  the  9th  of  March  following.  The 

ius  indulged  the  moft  extravagant  con je<5t ores,  many  exad  obfervations  made  on  this  comet  en* 

only  concerning  comets,  but  the  whole  fyflcm  abled  Sir  liaac  Newton  to  detenuine,  that  they 

oature.    The  planets  he  imagined  to  be  huge  are  a  kind  of  planets,  whicli  move  in  very  excen- 

'Jialsy  who  fwam  round  the  fun  by  means  of  trie  eUip&8;.and  this  opinion  is  now  confidered 

tain  6ns  adting  upon  the  ethereal  fluid  as  tho&  ,as  an  eftabllfhed  truth. 

lines  do  on  the  water:  and  agreeable  to  this  fiSi.)  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  greater iium- 

jon,  he  imagined  the  comets  t'i  be  monftrous  ber  of  comets  is  feen  in  the  hcmifphere  towards 

t  uncommon  animals  generated  in.. the  celeftial  the  fun  than  ia  the  oppolite ;  the  reafon  of  which 

cci» ;  and  he  explained  how  the  air  engendered  .w  ill  eafily  appear  from  fig.  5.  Plate  XV.  wherein 

Tn  by  an  antncal  faculty  1                                   .  S  rcprcfents  Uie  fun,  £  the  earth,  A  B  C  D  the 

1 770  John  Bodin,  a. learned  Frenchman  of  fphere  of  the  Bxed  flars;   ^nd  becaufe  comets 

I  &th  century,  entertained  an  opinion,  if  pof-  neither  reflet   light  enough  to  be  vifiblc,  nor 

Zt  dill  more  ridiculous.    He  maintained  that  emit  tails  confpicuous  enough  to  attract  our  no- 

Dels  "  are  ffiriu  which  having  lived  on  the  lice,  till  they  come  withii>  the  pLinetary  regions, 

Ih  innumeraole  .ages,  and  l>eing  at  lait  arrived  commonly  a  gpod  way  within  the  fphere  of  Jupi- 

the  confines  of  death,  celebrated  their  laft  ter,  let  K  L  M  N  bcjR  fphere  concentric  to  the 

imph,or  are  recalled  to  the  firmament  like  fhin-  fun,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  him,  that  no  comet 

^  in» !  This  ia  fcHowed  by  famine,  plague,  &£.  can  be  feen  by  us  till  it  come  within  that  diitance ; 

auL  the  people  deflroy  the  governors  and  chiefe  through  E  draw  the  plane  B  D  perpendicular  to 

0  appeafe  the  wrath  of  God!"  8  E,  Vhich  will  divide  the  fphere  K  L  M  N  into 

x:8.).  Others  havc^lcnicd  even  the  exiftencc  of  two  hemifphcres,  one  of  which,  B  C  D,  is  toward 

nets,  and  maintained  that  they  were  only  falfe  the  fun,  the  other  DAB,  oppodte.    Now  it  is 

xrarances  occa^oncd  by  the  rcfradion  or  re-  manlfeft,  that  the  fpherical  portion  L  M  N,  which 

i'on  of  light.     The  firit  rational  conje^i.ure  a-  ,  is  in  the  hemifphcre  BCD  toward  the  fun,  is  larger 

ng  the  modems  we  meet  with  is  that  of  James  than  the  portion  N  K  L  in  the  bemifpliere  oppo> 

ruouillt,  who  imagined  them  to  be  the  fatcllit<6  fite  to  him  ;  and  confcquently  a  greater  number 

fome  very  diilant  planet,  which  .was  invitible  of  comets  wUl  appear  in  the  hemifphcre  BCD 

Ub  on  account  of  its  diitance,  as  were  alfo  the  than  in  tliat  marked  DAB. 

ellites,  unlefs  when  in  a  certain  pait  of  theif  (iSi.)  Athough  the  orbs  of  all  comets  are  ve* 

uf^ic.  ry  exceutric  cHipfes,   there  are  vaft  differences 

ii79')  The  firft  aftronomer  who  reltored  the  among  them.    Excepting  Mercury,  there  are  no 

nets  to  their  true  rank  in  the  creation,  was  great  differences  among  the  planets  either  as  to 

^cHo  Bra  HE.   Before  his  time  fcveral  had  been  the  excentricity  of  their  orbits,  or  the  inclination 

rcrved  with  tolerable  exa^tnefs  by  Regiomouta-  of  their  planes ;  but  the  planes  of  fome  cpmett 

S  Appian,  Fabricius,  and  others ;;  yet  they  are  almoft  perpendicular  to  otlicrs,  and  fome  of 

>u^ht  them  belov  the  moon.    But  Tycho,  be-  their  elUpfes  are  much  wider  than  others.  '  The 

\  provided  w^ith  much  t>etter  inftruments,  fet  narroweft  cUipfis  of  any  comet  hitherto  obfenred 

nfclf  with  great  diligence  to  obferve  the  famous  was  that  of  i68o.    There  is  alfo  a  much  greater 

met  uf  1577  ;  and  from  many  careiul  obfcrva-  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the  comets  than  of 

^s  deduced  that  it  had  nofenfible  diurnal  paral-  the  planets ;  the  velocity  of  the  former  being  io- 

( ;  a'ld  therefore  was  not  only  far  above  the  re-  comparably  greater  in  their  perihelion  than  in  their 

>ti>  of  our  atmofphere,  but  much  higher  than  aphelion  ;  but  the  plat^ets  are  but  vciy  little  ac- 

c  moon.    But  though  few  liave  come  fo  near  celerated. 

c  earth  as  to  have  any  diurnal  parallax,  all  of  (183O  It  is  now  the  geoeral. opinion  of  allrono- 

em  liave  what  may  Ik  called  an  annual  parallax  ;  mers,  that  comets  are  opaque  bodies  enlightened 

^is  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  by  the  fun.    Ucvelius,  m.  a  large  woik,  wherein 

ulcs  their  apparent  motion  to  be  very  different  he  gives  the  opinions  of  various  authors  on  the 

^n^  what  it  would  l>e  if  yiewed  from  the  fun  :  -fubjed,  mentions  fome  who  were  of  the  fame  fen- 

>d  this  Hiows  them  to  be  much  nearer  than  the  .timents  with  himfclf,  that  comets  were  fo  far 

<cd  ll.irs,  which  have  no  fuch  parallax.  Kepler,  :lranfparent  as  to  (et  the  light  of  the  fun  paft 

^  J.i'ciple  of  Tycho,  was  alfo  very  attentive  to  through  them,  which  formed  their  tails.    Sir  Ifkac 

^^  motions  of  the  comets,  and  found  that  they  Newton  was  of  opinion,  that  they  arc  quite -0- 

i|l  not  move  in  ftraight  lines,  as  had  been  fup-  paque  ;  and  in  confirmation  of  thib,  he  obfcrvcs, 

i>U:d.    lie  (howcd  tlutt  their  patht  were  concave  that  if  a  comet  be  feen  in  two  part^  of  its  orlut, 
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cc::Tit  for  the  vaft  lengths  of  the  tails  of  fome  co-  which  Are  often  found  at  great  depths  in  the  cartK. 

mcts,  which  have  been  faid  to  xncafurc  above  80  The  fame  comet,  he  thought,  ^ould  probabljr, 

millions  of  miles-  coming  near  the  earth  when  heated  in  an  immenfft 

(191.)  M.  EuLER  thinks  there  is  a  great  affinity  degree  in  its  perihelion,  be  the  inftrumcntal  caufe 
ktwccnthetailsof  the  cbmetu,  the  zodaical  light,  of  that  great  cataftrophe,  the  general  conflagra- 
uid  the  aurora  borealis ;  and  that  the  common  tion,  foretold  in  the  Dicred  writings,  and  conjee- 
raufc  of  them  all  is  the  a^ion  of  the  fun's  light  on  tured  from  ancient  tradition. 
[he  atmofphcres  of  the  comets,  of  the  fun,  and  of  (196.)  The  analogy  difcovcred  by  Kepler,  be- 
:hc  earth.  He  fuppofes,  that  the  impulfe  of  tlie  tween  the  periodical  times  of  the  planets  and  their 
•ays  of  lipht,  on  the  atmofpherc  of  comets,  may  diftances  from  the  fun,  takes  place  alfo  in  the  co- 
in vc  fome  of  its  finer  particle*  far  beyond  the  mets.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  mean  di (lance 
imit;;  of  that  atmofphere,  and  that  this  force  of  of  a  comet  firom  the  fun  may  be  found  by  com- 
mpiili'e  combined  with  that  of  gravity  towards  paring  its  period  with  the  time  of  the  earth's 
he  crmct,  would  produce  a  ta-l,  which  would  I'evolution  round  the  fun.  Thus  the  period 
iluays  be  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  if  the  comet  of  the  comet  that  appeared  in  1531,  i6o7> 
lid  not  move.  But  the  motion  of  the  comet  in  i68t,  and  1759,  being  about  76  years,  its  mean 
ts  orbit,  and  about  its  axis,  muft  vai7  the  poli-  diftance  from  the  fun  may  be  found  by  this  pro- 
ion  and  figure  of  the  tail,  giving  it  a  curvature  portion  :  As  i,  the  fquarc  of  one  year,  the  earth's 
nil  deviation  from  the  right  line  joining  the  cen-  periodical  time,  is  to  5776  the  fquarc  of  76^  the 
re  of  the  fun  and  comet,  which  deviation  will  he  comet's  periodical  time ;  fo  is  i,ooo,oco,  the  ci*bc 
xeiteras  the  orbit  of  the  coir.ct  has  the  greater  of  106,  the  earth's  mean  diftance  from  thf  fun, 
ur^ature,  and  as  its  motion  is  the  more  rapid,  to  5,776,000,000,  the  cube  of  the  comet's  mean 
rhc  vehxrity  of  the  comet  in  its  perihelion  may  diftance.  The  cube  root  of  this  laft  number  is 
t  fo  great  that  the  force  of  the  folar  rays  may  1794  ;  the  mean  diftance  itfelf  in  fuch  parts  as  the 
»n)d'icc  a  new  tail  before  the  old  one  can  follow,  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  contains 
The  pofli hi lity  of  this  was  confirmed  by  the  co-  100.  If  the  perihelion  diftance  of  the  comet,  58, 
ui  of  1744,  which  bad  fevcial  tails  while  it  \vat  be  taken  from  358S  double  the  mean  diftance,  we 
1  iti  perihelion.  ftiall  have  the  aphelion  diftance,  3530,  of  fuch  parts 

(19:^.)  The  rcfemblance  between  the  tails  of  as  the  diftance  of  the  earth  contains  xoo;  which 

omct^  and  the  aurora  borealis,  which  is  common-  is  a  little  more  than  ^s  times  the  diftance  of  the 

r  conlidered  as  an  eleftrical  phaenomcnon,  has  earth  froni  the  fun.    By  a  like  method,  the  aphe- 

i^gelled  an  opinion  far  from  being  improbable,  lion  diftance  of  the  comet  of  1680  comes  out  138 

^at  the  tails  of  tomets  are  ftreams  of  ele<5tric  times  the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun, 

jatttT.    Hamilton,  in  a  fmall  treatife,  intitlcd,  fuppoling  its  period  to  be  575  years :  fo  that  this 

cff.V.V.T.-j  on  the  N.xture  of  the  Aurora  Borealhy  comet,  in  its  aphelion,  goes  more  than  14  times 

nd  on  the  Tails  of  (lomftsy  fuppoff s  that  the  co-  the  diftance  from  the  fun  that  Saturn  does.   Euler 

kt^  are  of  ufe  to  bring  b^ck  the  electric  fluid  to  computes  the  orbit  of  this  comet  from  three  of 

ic  plipfts,  which  is  continually  difcharged  from  l^lamftead's  obferwitions  taken  near  together,  com- 

le  lii^-hor  legions  of  their  atmofphcres.*  pared  with  a  fourth  taken  at  fome  diftance  from 

(194O  The  near  approach  of  fome  comets  to  the  other  three ;  and  from  thence  concludes  the 

ie  Inn  fubje«fts  them  to  intenfe  arid  inconceivable  period  to  be  a  little  more  than  170  years. 

cp^rcs  of  heat.    Newton  calculated  that  the  heat  (197.'*  The  period  of  the  comet  of  1744  is  much 

f^tlic  comet  of  i63o  muft  have  been  near  aooo  longer  than  even  that  of  1680-    Betts,  in  at- 

mcs  as  great  as  that  of  red-hot  iron.    The  calcu-  tempting  to  compute  the  tranfverie  axis  of  its  or- 

tion  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  bit,  found  it  come  out  fo  near  infinite,  that, 

'^t  of  the  fun  falling  upon  any  body  at  different  though  the  orbit  ftiowed  itfelf  in  this  manner  to 

ftinces  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  thofc  be  a  very  long  one,  he  found  it  impoffible  to  cal- 

ftances ;  but  it  rnay  be  obferved,  that  the  cffe<*t  culate  it  without  fome  obfervations  made  after  its 

the  heat  of  the  fun  upon  all  bodies  near  our  jperihelion.     Dr  Hallt,v,  after  he  had  finiftied 

>nb  depends  very  much  on  the  conftltution  of  his  tables  of  comets,  found  fuch  a  ftmilitude  in 

loto  hfKiics,  and  of  the  air  that  furrounds  them,  the  elements  of  thofc  of  1531,  1607,  ^^^  i68», 

(19:.)  Mr  Whiston,  from  Flamftead's  mea-  that  he  was  induced  to  believe  them  to  be  returns 

re  of  its  apparent  diameter,  concluding  the  nu-  of  the  fame  comet  in  an  elliptic  orbit  i  but  as 

tus  of  the  comet  to  be  about  ten  times  as  big  as  there  was  fuch  a  diff*erence  in  "^their  periodical 

r  moon,  or  equafto  a  4th  part  of  the  earth,  at-  times  and  inclinations  of  their  orbits  as  feemed 

ihutes  the  univerfal  deluge  to  the  near  approach  to  make  againft  this  opinion ;  and  as  the  obferva- 

«Teof.    His  opinion  was,  that  the  earth  parting  tions  of  the  firft  of  them  in  1531  by  Appian,  and 

Huj^^h  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  attrac'ted  the  id  in  1607  by  Kepler,  were  not  exaft  enough 

tr<.tTom  gnat  part  of  the  water  of  the  flood ;  to  determine  (o  liice  a  poiiit  when  he  firft  pubUln- 

at  the  neaniefs  of  the  comet  raifed  a  great  tide  cd  his  f)'nopfts  in  1 705  ;  he  only  mcntioued  this 

t  he  fubterraneotts  waters,  fo  that  the  outer  cruft  as  a  thing  probable,  and  lecommencied  it  to  pofte- 

tlie  earth  was  changed  from  a  fpherical  to  an  rity  to  watch  for  an  appearaiKc  of  the  feme  in  1 758. 

•^  fipurc ;  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  (198.)  Dr  Halle v,  looking  over  the  catalogue 

inking  fiflures  and  cfacks  in  it,  through  which  of  ancient  comets,  arul  finding  three  others  at  e- 

c  waters  forced  themfclves,  by  the  hollow  of  qual  intervals  with  thofe  now  mentioned,  after- 

«•  eirth  being  changed  into  a  lefs  capacious  wards  grew  more  pofitivc  in  his  opinion ;  and 

^m ;  cirrying  along  with  them  trees  animals,  knowing  a  method  of  calculating  with  eafe  a  mo* 

(i«^S  ^c.  the  bones,  Ihcll'',  and  gthcr  relics,  tion  in  an  elliptic  orbrt,  bow  cxcentric  focyer  it 

'  •     '          *           '  •                                                             might 
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'tnight  bt)  rnftead  of  the  parabolic  orbit  which  be  elements  to  the  orbh  of  the  comet.    By  tbi>tr<e> 

had  given  for  the  comet  of  z68a,  he  fet  about  a-  thod  he  found  the  comet  would  be  in  itsp<^n.v• 

^pting  the  {dan  of  that  orbit  to  an  ellipsis  of  a  Hon  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but  tiut,  o&  jo- 

given  fpace  and  magnitude,  having  the  fun  in  one  count  of  fome  &naU  quantities  acceflarily  zjt^'z.^- 

of  its  foci,  fo  as  to  tally  with  the  obfervations  of  ed  in  the  method  of  approximation  nude  uicit 

thai  comet. made  by  Flamftead  with  great  acca-  by  him,  Clair ault  defired  to  be  indulged  i  mo:.'\. 

lacy,  by  the  help  of  a  very  large  fextant.    He  like-  and  that  the  comet  came  juft  30  days  before  \U 

3wi{e  corre^ed  the  places  of  the  comet  of  155 1  time  he  had  fixed  for  its  appearance, 
^from  Appian,  and  thoCe  of  the  comet  of  1607        (102.)  It  Teems  evident,  indeed,  (ron  the  is- 

from  Kepler  and  Longomontanus,  by  rectifying  (lance  juft  mentioned,  that  comets tnaybzTclhii 

the  places  of  the  ftars  they  had  made  uie  of,  and  motion  difturbcd'by  the  planet s^ffTptci^ly  b}  \U 

>found  thofe  places  agree  as  wdl  with  the  motion  two  Urged,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,    lliey  may  «& 

in  fuch  an  ellipfis  as  could  be  expedted  from  the  afTed  one  anotherby  their  mutual  graTitatioop  beg 

tnanner  of  obferving  of  theie  aftronon^ers,  and  the  out  of  the  planetary  regions ;  but  of  tbii  «c  c£ 

•imperfedioQS  of  thtir  inftruments.  take  no  account,  nor  can  we  eftxmatc  the  rtfi< 

(199.)  The  greateft  objedt ion- to  this  theory  ^"as  ance  of  the  ether  through  \'hich  they  paii;  i^A 

Jomc  difference  in  the  inclination  of  the  orbits,  yet  both  thefe  caufes  may  have  (ome  influccc(« 

^nd  that  there  was  above  a. year's  difference  be*  the  inclination  of  their  orbits  and  (be  lei^gth  u 

'tween  the  two  periods.    The  comet  of  .1531  was  their  periods. 

an  its  perihelion  Auzuft  24 ;  that  of  1607,  O^Sober  c^^-    ir    r> ^. •-  --      j  o^..^ ^..  ^ 

16;  aid  that  of  »68a,  September  4:  fo  that  the  I^^^'^-  ^'  ^iL'^J'^TFV"  f!<,^^^^^ 
<firft  of  thefe  periods  was  more  than  76,  the  latter  Jpetiingtfoe  trxBD  Jjtars. 

<iot  quite  75  years.    To  obviate  this,  he  reminds        (203.)  Ailronomers  have  fuppoied  the  ia«:8!^^ 

^is  readers  of  an  obfervation  made  by  him  of  the  rable  multitu4e  of  fixed^ftars  to  be  fo  roan^  ii«j, 

periodical  revolution  of  Saluni  having  at  one  time  each  of  which  is  attended  by  a  certain  nuisbcr  s 

'been  about  13  days  longer  than  at  another  time ;  planets  or  habitable  worlds  like  our  own,  as  «;^ 

occafioned,  as  he  fuppofed,  by  the  near  approach  ^as  vifited  by  comets.  The  ftrongcft  aiguxoect  ttf 

•of  Saturn  and  Jppiter,  and  the  mutual  attradtion  this  bypothefis  i«,  that  the  ftars  cannot  be  oup^ 

and  gravitatiofi  of  the  tii^o  planets :  and  obferve^,  -lied  1)y  a  telefcopc  on  account  of  their  immd^ic 

ithat  in  the  fummer  1681,  the  comet  in  its  defcent  diftance  ;  whence  we  muft  concliidethey  ihisr^ 

'was  for  lome  time  fo.n^r  Jupiter,  that  its  gravi-  their  own  light,  and  are  therefore  fb  many  ft.&^ 

Ration  towards  that  planet  was  one  50th  part  of  each  of  which  we.may.luppofe  tobe  equal,  if  &■' 

its  gravitatiop  towards  the  fun*    This  he  conclu-  fuperior,  in  luftre  and  magnitude  toourovni. 

'ded,  would  caufe  a  change  in  the  inclination  of  They  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  at  equal  difia^ 

lits  orbit,  and  alfo  in  the  velocity  of  its  motion :  from  us,  but  to  be  more  remote  in  proportior 

for  by  continuing  longer  near  the  planet  Jupiter  their  apparent  fmallneis.    QThis  ,fuppo£tioo  t»  rt 

•on  the  fide  moft  remote  from  the,  fun,  its  velocity  ceflary  to  prevei^any  interference  of  thtir  pla^jC-i 

would  be  more  increafed'by  the  joint  forces  of  and-thus  there  ma7.be  as^great  a  diftance  betw&d 

both  thofe  .'bodies,  than  it  woukl  be  diminiOied  a  ftar  of  the  iirft  magnitude  and  one  of  the  tcoi'J 

l>y  them  a&ing  contrary  wife,  when  on  the  fide  apparently  cloie  to  it,  as  between  the  caitb  ^ 

next  the  fun  where  its  motion  was  fwifteft.    The  the  fixed' ftars  firft  mentioned, 
projediie  motion  ibeing  thus  increafe4,  its  orbit        (204.)  Others  object,  that  the  difappearavcc  i 

.'would  be  eqlarged,^  and  its  period  lengthened ;  fo  -.fome  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  a  demonftratino  tr. 

that  he  thought  it  probable  it  would  not  return  they  cannot  be  funs,  is  it. would  be  to  thehif^^ 

lill  after  a  longer  period  than  7^  years,  about  the  degree  abfurd,  to  think  that  God  would  ntati 

«nd  of  the  year  1758  or, beginning  of  175 9*         '  fun  which  might  difappear  of  a  fuddcn,  and  Vi": 

(200.)  Da  U ALLEY  haying  exprefted  bis  opinion  its  planets  and  their  inhabitants  in  endkfs  ^i- 

tfnodeftiy,  though  clearly  enough,  that  this  comet  <But  this  argument  will  have.no  weight  with  tb>r| 

4W0uld  appear  again  about  the  end  of  175S,  or  who  believe  in  tbe  dodfincs  of  revelation ;  « 'l 

«he  beginning  of  the  following  year,  De  la  Lan-  afliircs  us,  that  bur -world  will  come  to  ar  t'^ 

j)E  alledged  he  muft  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  know  and  that  our  iun  will  be  deprived  of  his  \'t'\ 

^whether  the  period  he  foretold  would  have  been  and  confequently  that  all  the  planets,  whk>i:^i 

of  75  or  76  years ;  tliat  he  did  not  give  a  decifive  -culate  around  him,  win  be  involved  in  <^f^^  j 

prediction,  as  if  it  had  been  the  rcfult  of  cakuki-  •    (405.)  In  ihoit,  there  is  nothing  incoahrtq 

tion  ;  and  that  by  confidering  the  aifeir  in  fo  loofe  with  either  fcripturc  or  reafon,  in  fuppoSn&'M 

a  manner  as  Halley  did,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  .while  infinite  fpace  is  univerfally  fiBed  wiifc  '-J^ 

«oom  for  objc<^ing  to  his  reafoning.  minating  funs,  and.circulating  planets*  each  w*-^ 

(201.)  M.  Db  la  Land r is  very  fiilUii  hiscofn-  or  rather  ^zdifolarJxftem  of  wm-lds,  has  it«  ^'^ 

flnendation  of  the  performance  of  Clairault;  who,  periods  of  creation,  duration  and  final  ^^''^'''l 

*e  fays,  not  only  calculated  ftriftly  the  effe<5t  of  mation  ;  as  wfe  are  affurcd  oursivu  bad,  am  - 1 

the  attraction  of  Jupiter  in  1681  and  1683,  when  have.   And  the  difcoveriesof  aftronomcrs  tcx^^i 

-the  comet  was  again  near  Jupiter,  but'  did  npt  ;ing  old  ftars  diiappearing,  ^nd  new  oBe»  U^  *1 

TiegleCt  the  attraction  of  that  planet  when  the  co-  ierved,  are  peifeCtlv  confiftent  with  the  ^^J[^ 

fliet  was  rooft  diftant ;  that  fie  confidcred  the  un-  of  creation  and  diflblutioa^  which  all  CH»r  » 

•interrupted  attractions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  upon  profefs  to  believe,  with  regard  .to  our  01^  '-' 

the  fun  and  upon  the  comet,  but  chiefly  the  at-  jyftem  and  the  globe  wc  inhabit :  (Sec  a  hso*  '^ 

traClions  of  Jupiter  upon  the  fun,  whtJTiby  that  .fpeCting  ^   creation  of  other  worlds,   u»*-;^ 

Aumhiary  sras  a  little  difplaced|  and^vc  diftcrent  angels,  ^  6.)  They  ftcm  to  affordf  likc^^^'- ' 
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iretty  ftrooy  arftument  a^atnft  the  theories  of  fignedy  been  reprefented  by  the  c6ncatc  fumce 

)r  TotawiM  and  other  philofophers,  who  plead  of  a  fphere,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  eye  of  the 

yr  the  etermty  tftbe  <uforlH^  and  oftbe  vmverje,  obferver  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed.    It  i» 

(ao6.)Somc,  however,  hate  thought  that  the  true,  the  various  magnitudes  of  the  fixed  ftars  evcni 

ariaWe  ftira  which  difappear  for  a  time,  were  then  plainly  fuggefted  to  us,  and  would  have  bet- 


rill  not  allow  us  to  think.    Some  have  imagined,  enforce  the  necertity  of  confidering  the  heavens  \w 

lat  one  fide  of  them  might  be  naturally  much  this  point  of  view.    In  future  therefore  we  (hall 

Arkcr  than  the  other,  and  when,  by  the  revolu-  look  upon  thofe  regions  into  which  we  may  now 

iin  of  the  ftar  upon  its  axis,  the  dark  fide  was  penetrate  by  m?ans  of  fuch  large  telefcopes,  as  & 

irncd  towards  us,  the  ftar  became  invifibte,  and  naturalift  regards  a  rich  extent  of  ground  or  chain' 

H-  the  ixmit  reaibn,  after  fome  interval,  reivmed  of  mountains,  containing  ftrata  varioufly  inclined' 

s  f«»rmer  lulTre.                                       *  and  dired^-d,  as  well  as  confifting  of  very  differ- 

(207.)  M»  Ma  VPEKTUtsts  of  opinion  that  fome  ent  materials.    A  furface  of  a  globe  or  map  there- 

arB,  by  their  prodigious  quick  rotations  on  their  fore  will  but  ill  delineate  the  interior  parts  of  the 

di,  msy  not  only  aifume  the  figures  of  oblate  heaivns." 

iheroidsjbut  that,  by  the  great  centrifugal  force  ^aii.)  Dr  Herschel's  obfervations,  on  which^ 

ifing  from  fuch  rotations,  they  may  become  of  this  theory  is  founded,  were  made  with  a  Newto- 

le  ti<(ures  of  miiUllones,  or  be  reduced  to  flat  nian  re(Te(5t0r  of  10  feet  fcKal  length,  and  an  aper- 

ircuUr  planes,  fo  thin  as  to  be  quite  invifible  ture  of  18  inches.    Wth  this  powerful  telefcope, 

Iwn  their  edges  are  turned  towards  us ;  as  Sa*  he  firft  began  to  furvey  the  Via  LaAea,  and  found 

irn*8  ring  is  in  fuch  pofitions.     But  when  very  that  it  completely  refolvedthe  whitifh  appearance 

iccntric  planets  or  comets  go  round  any  fTit  ftar,  into  ftars,  which  the  telefcopes  he  for meriy  ufed< 

t  orbits  much  inclined  to  its  eqiiator,  tne  attrac*  had  not  light  enough 'to  do.    The  portion  he  firft 

on  of  the  planets  or  comets  in  their  peribelions  obferved'was  that  about  the  haad  and  club  of  O- 

iuit  alter  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  that  fiai ;  Hon  ;  in  which  he  found  an  aftoniihing  multitude* 

1  which  account  it  will  appear  more  or  lefs  large  of  ftars,  whofe  number  he  etKleavoured  to  efti- 

id  luminous,  as  its  broad  fide  is  more  or  lefs  mate  by  counting  many^A/j,  {or  apparent  J^ter 

imcd  towards  us.    And  thus  he  imagines  we  of  the  heavens,  which  he  could  fee  at  once  through 

ay  account  for  the  apparent  changes  of  magni-  his  telefcope,)  and  computing  itovn  a  medhim  o^ 

idc  and  luftre  in  thoTe  ftars,  and  ItkewiCe  for  thefe  how  many  might  be  contained  in  a  given 

icir  appearing  and  difappearing.  portion  of  the  Milky  Way.    In  the  moft  vacant 

(108.)  Mi-  Dun,    in  a  diflertation-  concerning  place  to  be  met  with  in  that  neighbourhood,  he- 

e  apparent  increafe  of  magnitude  in  the  heaven-  found  63  ftars  ;  other  6  fields  contained  no,  60,. 

bovlies  wficn  they  approach  the  horizon,  in-  70,  90,  70,  and  74  ftars;  a  medium  of  all  which 

rtcd  in  the  LlUi  vol.  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf*  gave  79  for  the  number  of  ftars  to  each  field.-— 

iions,  conjei^bures  that  the  interpofition  of  fome  Thus  he  found,  that  by  allowing  15'  for  the  dia- 

ofi  atmofphere  may  folvc  the  phenomena  boi^  meter  of  his  field  of  view,  a  belt  of  15®  long  and* 

nebulous  and  new  ftars.  »  broad^  which  he  had  often  feen  paia  before  his 

(209.)  In  the  fame  work  for  1783,  howcvcrj  telefcope  in  an  hour's  time,  could  not  contain  lefs^ 

iCHELt,  in  propofing  a  method  to  determine  than  50,000 -ftars,  large  enough  to  be  diilin<5lly 

c  diftance,  magnitiide,  &c.   of  the  fixed  ftars  numbered  ;  befides  which,  he  fufpc<5tcd  twice  as 

'  the  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  then*  light,,  many  more,  which  could  be  Iccn  only  now  and* 

inild  any  fuch  thing  be  difcovcred,  fuppofes  that  then  by  faint  glimnfes  for  want  of  fufficient  light, 

•fir  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  (a  13.)  The  Dodor's  fuccefs  within  the  Milky 

ftcms  of  ftars  {o  near  each  other,  as  probably  to  Way  foon* induced  him  to  turn  his  telefcope  to- 

li.ible  to  be  affcifled  fcnfibly  by  their  mutual  the  nebulous  parts  of  the  hcavcna,  of  vrhich  an- 

iTitaiion  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  accurate  lift  had  b.een  publifliedin the Ctinnoiffance 

It  the  po.-iods  of  the  revolutions  of  fome  of  thefe  </*/  Temps  for  1 7  8 3  and  1784.    Moft  of  thclc  yidd- 

>ut  tl\eir  principals  (the  fmaller  ones  being,  u-  cd  to  a  Newtonian  reflector  of  10  feet  focal  dif- 

«  this  hypothefis,  to  be^ confidered  asfatetlites  tance  and  i»  inches  aperture;  which  plainly  dif- 

the  others)  may  fome  time  or  other  be  difco^  covered  them  to'be  compofcd  of  ftars,  or  at  Icaft 

■td.  to  contain  ftars,  and  to  ftiew  every  otlicr  Indica* 

(2 10.)  He  R SCH  EL,  improvmg on  Michell's  idea  cation  of  confiftinji;  of  them  entirely. 

Ihc  fixed  ftars  being  colle^d  into  groups, -and  (»i4.)  "  Tlie  nebulae  (fays  he)  are  arranged  in- 

iOted  by  his  own' obfervations  with  the  extra*  to  ftrata,  and  run  on  to  a  great  length ;  and  fome 

dinary  telefcopic  powers  already  mentioned,  has  of  them  I  have  been  able  to  purfue,  and  to  guefs 

Cgefted  a  theory  concerning  the  conftrutSHon  of  pretty  well  at  their  form  and  direiftion.  It  is  pro- 

c  univerfe  entirely  new  and  fingular.    It  had  bable  enough,  that  they  may  furround  the  whole 

en  the  opinion  of  former  aftronomers,  that  our  ftarry  fphere  of  the  heavens,  not  unlike  the  Milky 

«!  befides  occupying  the  centre  of  the  fyftem '  Way,  which-  undoubtedly  is  nothing  but  a  ftra- 

^ich  properly  belongs  to  him,  o€Cupred  alfo  the  tum  of  fixed  ftars;  and  as  this  Utter immenfe  ftar- 

ntre  of  the  univerfe :  but  Her£chel  is  of  a  differ*  ry  bed  is  not  of  e<^ual  breadth  or  luftre  in  every 

t  opinion*                   «  part,  nor  runs  on  m  one  ftraight  diredion,  but  is 

(ax I.)  «*  Hitherto  ((ays  the  Dr) the  fidereal  hea*  curved,  and  even  divided  into  two  ftreams  along;' 

OS  havcy  not  iuadequately  for  the  purpofe  dc-  a-  very  GO.ifiderab!e  portion  of  it  \  wc  may  like* 

wife 
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jfuaJ  ray  docs  not  graze  along  the  fide,  the  ftrag-  longer  to  be  perceived ;  but  a  rcfemblance  ot  co- 
ling  (lars  will  of  courfe  be  very  few  in  number ;  lour  with  the  former  two,  and  its  diminiihed  fizc 
nd  therefore,  the^round  of  the  heavens  will  af-  and  light,  may  well  permit  us  to  place  it  at  full 
jmc  that  purity  which  I  have  always  obferved  to  twice  the  di (lance  of  the  fecond,  or  about  four  or 
ikc  place  in  tho(c*  regions."  five  times  the  dillance  of  the  firft.    And  yet  the 

(237.)  Dr  Herschel  here  applies  the  name  of    nebulofity  is  not  of  the  milky  kind;  nor  is  it  fo 

olfs  to  thoie  points  which  are  90^  diftant  from  a  much  as  difficultly  refolvable  or  colourlefs.    Now 

ircle  paifing  along  the  Milky  Way.    The  north  in  a  few  of  the  extended  nebulz,  the  light  chan- 

ole  is  fitwited  in  H.  Af.  186S  and  diftant  from  ges  gradually,  fo  as  from  the  refolvable  to  ap- 

ic  pole  of  the  world  st°,  proach  to  the  milky  kind ;  which  appeaiis  to  me 

(238.)  According  to  Herfchd,  then,  the  uni-  an  indication,  that  the  milky  light  of  nebula?  i$ 

eric  confifts  of  nebulitj  or  inmimcrable  collcc-  owing  to  then*  much  greater  diflancc.  A  nebula, 
ons  of  innumerable  ftars,  each  individual  of    therefore,  nvhofe  light  is  perfedly  milky,  cannot 

"hich,  is  a  fun  not  only  equal,  but  much  fup>e-  well  be-luppofcd  to  be  at  Icfs  than  6,000  or  8,ooq 

or  to  ours :  and  none  of  the  celeftLnl  bodies  in  times  the  dii'lance  of  Sirius;  and  though  the  num- 

ur  nebula  arc  nearer  to  one  another  tjian  we  arc  bers  here  a^umed  are  not  to  be  taken  otherwife 

>  Sirius,  whofe  diftance  i«  fuppofed  not  to  be  than  as  verv  coarfe  eftimates,  yet  an  extended  ne- 

fsthan  400,000  times  that- of  the  fan  firom  us,  bula,  whion  an  oblique  jltuat^on,  where  it  is  pof* 

r  .;8  millions  of  millions  of  miles.    The  whole  fibly  fore-<hortened  by  one  half,   two  3ds,  or 

ctcnt  of  the  nebula  being  in  Tome  ^places  near  three  4ths  of  its  kngth,  fubtends  a  degree  or 

30  times  as  great,  muft  he  fuch,  that  the  light  more  in  diameler,  cannot  be  otberwife  than  of  a 

F  a  lUr  placed  at  its  extreme  boundary,  fuppo-  wonderful  magnitude,  and  m«^  well  outvie' our 

njr  it  to  fly  with  the  velocity  of  11  millions  of  Milky  Way  in  grandeur.*** 

Jlcs  every  minute,  muft  have  taken  near  ^ooe  (2430  After  giving  an  account  of  feveral  rc- 

fars  to  reach  us.    Herfchel,  however,  is  by  no  markable  ncbuli,  Dr  Herfchel  concludes  thus : 

icans  of  opinioD,  that  our  nebula  is  the  naoft  "  Now,  what  great  length  of  time  muft  be  re- 

)niidcrablc  in  the  univerfc.  quired  to  produce  thefe  cffeds  (the  formation  of 

(2;?9.)  "  As  we  arc  ufed  (fays  he)  to  call  the  nebulx)  may  eafily  be  conceived,   when,  in  alt 

)p<rarance  of  the  heavens,  where  it  is  furround-  probability,  our  whole  fyftem,  of  about  800  ftars 

1  with  a  bright  zone,  the  Milky  IVay,  it  may  not  in  diameter,  if  it  y.«^  feen  at  fuch  a  diftance, 

'  amifs  to  point  out  fome- other  very  remarkable  that  one  eiid  of  it  might  affume  the  refolvable  ne- 

rbular,  which  cannot  well  be  lefs,  but  are  pro-  bulofity,  would  not,  at  the  other  end,  prcfent  ut 

ibly  much  larger,  than  our  own.fyftem;  and  with  the  irrcfolvablc,  much -lefs  with  the  coloui- 

ring  aMb  entended,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pla-  lefs  and  milky  ntbulofities."     Great,  indeed,  muft 

Ss  that  attend  the  ftars  which  compofe  tbem,  be  the  length  of  time,  i*equifite  for  fuch  diftant 

uft  iikewife  perx^-cive  thefame  phsenomena ;  for  bodies  to  form  combinations  by  the  laws  of  at- 

hich  rcafon,  they  may  alfo  be  called  Milky  Ways^  tra<5tion,  fince,  acconling  ^o  the  diftances  he  has 

rdiftindtion*s  fake.    My  opinion  of  their  fize  is  aflumcd,  the  light  of  fome  of  his  nebulx  muft  be 

oundcd  on  the  followmg  obfervations :  There  36,000  or  48,000  years  in  airiving  tiom  them  to 

e  many  round  nebulx  of  the  firft  form,  of  a-  us.     It  would  be  worth  while  then  to  enquire, 

wt  five  or  fix  minutes  in  diameter,  the  ftars  of  whether  attradion  is  propagated  In  time  or  not; 

^ich  I  can  fee  very  diftin^ly  ;  and  on  compa-  or  \fhcthcr  it  moves.quickor  or  flower  than  Kght? 

»?  them  with  the  vifual  ray  calculated  from  (^44.)  An  obje<51iort  oaturally  occurred,  in  the 

me  of  my  long  gauges,  I  fuppofe  by  the  ap-  courfe  of  Hiirfchel's  obiervations  and  .enquiries 

anincc  of^  the  fmail  ftars  in  thofe  gauges,  that  concerning  the  ftru(5ture  of  the  heavens,  that  if 

f  centres  of -ihcfe  round  nebulae  uwy  be  600  the  difllrcnt  fyftems  were  formed  by  th;  nuitual 

^^  the  diftance  of  Sirius  from  us."  attrgdtions  of  the  ftars,  the  whole  would  be  in 

(140.)  He  then  tells  us,  that  the  4tar9  in  fuch  dfcngef-of.dc^kmdion  by  the  failing  of  them  one 

l>"'«,  ar^  pi»obably. twice  as^icHichvcondenfed  as  upon  another.    A  fufficient  anli^  to  thjs,  he 

ofe  of  our  iyftem*^  otherwife,  the  centre  of  it  thinks,  is,  that  if  we  can  reallv  prove  the  fyftein 

^Id  not  be  fefs^han  4poo  times  the  diftance  of  of  the  univerfc  to  be  what'he^ias  faid,  there  is  no 

n«s  from  us ;  and  that  it  is  poftibly  much  un-  doubt  that  the  great  Author  of  it  has  amply  pro- 

r-rated,  by  fuppoftng  it  only  600  times  the  di-  vided  for  the  . prcTervation  of  the  whole,  though 

^^^  of  that  ftar.  it  fhould  not  appear  to  us  in  jkvhat  manner  this  it 

(*4i.)  "  Some  of  4hcfe  round  nebula   (Ciys  ^ffedcd. 

frfchel)  have  others  near  ,them,  pcrfedlly  fimi-  (*450  Several  circumft^DCCS^  however,  he  lays, 

■»n  form,  colour,  and  the  diftribution  or  ftars,  mknifeUly  tend  to  a  general  prcfcrwition,    Tlic 

't  of  only  half  the  diameter :  and  the  ftars  in  indefinite    extent   of  the  'fideral  heavens,   muft 

cm  fecra  to  he  doubly  crowded,  and  only  at  a-  produce  a  balance  that  will  effedually  fecure  all 

J»t  half  the  diftance  from  each  other.  They  are  the  great  p^s  of  the  whole  fi^om  approaching  to 

^ccd  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  vifible  without  the  each  other.    "  There  remains  then,  (fays  he)  on- 

"^oft  attention.    I  fuppofe  thefe  miniature  nc-  ly  to  fee  how  the  particular  ftars  bdonging  to  fe- 

'J«  to  be  at  double  the  diftance  of  the  firft.  parate  clufters  arc  prevented  from   ruftiing  on 

v^42.)  "  An  inftance  equally  remarkable  and  to  their  centres  of  attraAion."    This  he  fuppofet 

'«»^uctivc  is,  a  cafe  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  done  by  projectile  forces  ;  <*  the  ad- 

two  fuch  nebulae  as  have  been  mentioned,  I  million  of  which  will  prove  fuch  a  barrier  againft 

^  with  a  third  fimilar,  refolvable,  but  much  the  feeming  deftru(ftive  power  of  attraction,  as  to 

^cr  and  faiotcr  nebula.    The  ftars  of  it  are  ao  Iccure  liom  it  all  the  ftars  belonging  tu  a  clufter. 


Pj6  A    S    T    R    O    N     O    M    T.  Pah( 

In  fait  ihuutjBji  of  BH.  f  lit  ""V  ""is;  bl    "tith  ban  been  of  coi^dmUi  luu.  al  ^ 
.hick  Ills  iHiclr  kwrtm^  mJ  >["c*rf.  TVfc     [fntrally  fulloanl  (or  1  moibn  il  |m  CI 


^^^lii Till  Ghiup: in  (lie ^n oTfiiinc of  (hrm-  ^ialuluret  wcnpkUch  in«f«iDfti1 

dhiniUcr  1^  Orioiik  hv,  bi  FhjEiaTi  ilPtuft  ■  pcan  la  bnc  keen  Uk  ofUMP  of  ^  iv 

lAuk  (U-OTT  of  hl^Euck  owe  ftmllKrly  tbva  A  ti^Bl  iadnUhnU  nf  Oicwv.  Af  T^  Ddfbl 

BM&ut.    J)r  llirfEjirl  tan  Uldr  dbtnal,  Ihtt  nmcd  biiit  IMfifi  flifli  tbc  Ffy^in.  Hi 

fedilbiK-rfp>iBlionof%two»in.ta5-  Ib^n.b.dRnUHl.itpEiTT' i-llV. 

toel*>?(^UE't"',  rruKom,  iptbBnniiftcB  la faukibW hv  aii^btn«LwaBaoN«dHB| 


^^1)  If  wr  I^dar  1y1l<in  da  itklh  change  Frlki«oixitft  h^piAhckW  wu ti^^idlLJ.^' 

ha  iib«  In  abCol  le  ipaoc   lb  p(oc-i^  of  luiuf   v  icra  »«lej  by  the  ^mmu  fFr^TiP^ '*. 

HpAi^iL  inp.  m  Iba  b,giilar  diR-nniTaof  A>ae  bDmn.  CLAuPiua  pTai-IHCuk  n>* 

a  thcii>Hi1^-u>'^l*P?'v  ""llbe  naaieftbe-  utacb  camnunlT  e«>  br  (^ ""^ 

wr  raw  furmlfc   from  iTit  obarvcd  p  4  via  of    Uim  a  ww»  before.    He  fiip^pU 
OiDi'  Ibaloi'tis  wQbiill   I.  pU^xiiHl    ifitlueabin;  of  Oh  uoinrie.    IbieMM 
,or,fl     miv  ba«  ™a™j™an!a^W  i™.-    B4^^iwR^il^ri^tte^tn«*;        ■ 

oirfitlcii  bciTdt  jail  1  I  of  ihe  aan  leiUr  hi  calkd  dr7|liHiwbeiviHi>h«i>ii" 
iniiiinliiii.ihsirifhili"wilBV>riUirrm.iimut  pniiiuiii  nobilc  wbkh,  bi  «"■•«'""■ 
IK.  iwi   and  Ibr  moie  (i.  Ihc  Mjnr ihej are  M    iibtms.  hr  liime  iiiia«oimUblcn"J"J 


t.  n      po-  er     iia    fom,  wUbuot  ippMiiof  .iai«»JJ      J 


1        aU    ..-Kb. 
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;o  ii^u'  followed/  it  was  then  only  moving  in  an  capable  of  roKniig  every  phKnOmeaon  -in  a  latia- 

rpicyclt  or  an  cxcentrlc,  and  would  in  due  time  fa»itory  manner: — a  fyltcin,  which  has  been  more 

;'i)  into  itB  proper  path.  As  to  the  natnral  cauies,  and  more  con firmtd,  by  the  diwovcriti,  and  im- 

)y  uhich  the  planets  Wv-tc  diie«Jted  to  move  in  provtmLiita  tliut  h  ive  been  made  in  altronomf 

lut«  tpicydtsaudexcentrics,  it  is  no  wondet  that  and  matheniailc-,  iince  his  time;  as  well  as  by 

■c  vmi\d  bimfelf  much  at  a  lofs,  aiid  was  ohliyred  the  ul'e  of  tclolcopfs,  which  have  difcovertd  nu- 

0  luvc  recourle  tq  divine  power  for  an  expUnv  merous  cclciUal  ph  agnomen  a  it.iimcr]y  quite  un- 
ion, or,  in  other  words,  to  own  that  his  lylkm  known.  Li!;c  all  important  difcovcrics,  howcvtr, 
las  uiiintclligibie.  Thiu  fyftem  continued  to  be  when  they  run  counter  to  g<  neral  prtjudices,  the 
rno^'uctill  the  bet;inning  of  the  1 6th  century,  Copcnrlcaa  fyllem  waf  at  /ml  mucli  orp<»ud  ; 
\\s\\  it  was  fuixrledtd  by  the  CopERKiCAM,  of  and  by  none  mure  tlum  the  cclcbrattd  1  yoho 
ki.jch  afterwards*  Brahc,  who  could  never  aiicnt  to  th«j  mo:ioh  of 

;:?:.)  The  only  other  fyftems,  worth  mention-  the  earth,  and  who  invented  the  fyltem  delciii  :d 

lit:,  hcfides  the  true  fyl^cm,  are  the  Tjcbon'ut  the  in  la^  fedion,  with  a  view  to  fupcrlede  the  neceility 

\eMf'  TythonU  and  the  Curujuxn  ;  all  of  which  have  of  it. 

aint  J  prufclytes,  though  none  of  thpm  were  e-        (259.)  But  while  philofoi>l»ers  were  divided  be- 

u  ii>  Uiiiverfally  rectivcdy  as  the  Ptolemaic  and  tween  the  Ptoletnaic,  the    i^vhonic,  the  Carte- 

.'ojiuiiican,  fjan,  and  Copcrnican  fyilems,  Sir  lih.ic  Newton 

t2?4.)  The  Tvc HON ic  SYSTEM, Plate  XV.  fig.  laid  down  the  laws  of  nature  and  motion,  ai'd, 
.  uMs  invented  by  Tycho  Br  a  he,  who  fup-  comparing  all  the  phxiunnena  in  tlic  bcavcnsy 
oud  the  earth  abfoluteiy  .at  reft,  and  that  the  found  out  the  true  fy Item  of  the  univcrfe,  can- 
t'xmand  fim  revolved  about  the  earth  ;  the  moon  finned  the  Cqpemican  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  and 
lanionth,  and  the  fun  in  a  year  $  and  at  the  fame  demonftratcd  by  unanfwcrabie  ar^'ument:!  that 
mc,  that  tlie  reft  of  the  planets,  Mercury,  Ve-  it  could  nv)t  pofljbl>  be  othti^^ife,  without  the  ut« 
Ui,  AUrs,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  revolved  round  ter  fubvcrfion  of  all  the  Liws  of  nature.  This 
kclnii;  the  tiu-eelaltalfo  encompa  (ling  the  earth,  fyftem  founded  on  the  lawa  of  nature,  and  true 
c!iilc&  thefe  motions,  he  fuppofed  them  all  to  ipechanical  piinciples,  is  as  follows. 
»c  a  diurnal  motion  round  the  earth,  as  well  as  (a6o.)  The  fun  i&  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
i  the  Itars.  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  and  in  tliefe  orbits 
^2)'^)  The  SemI'Tychonic  system  fuppofed  they  mo'.e  round  the  fun,  c^ch  in  its  periodic 
ic  pla.u'ts  to  revolve  round  the  fun,  while  the  time.  See  Plate  XV.  fig.  7.  The  fun  keeps  al- 
ii and  moon  revolve  about  the  earth  aa  their  ways  in  or  near  the  fome  place  ;  but  has  a  rota- 
mtrc  of  motion  ;  and  it  fuppofed  the  earth  to  tion  round  its  axis  from  wcit  to  caft  in  about  25 
<»u-  alxMit  its  axis  from  weft  to  eaft  in  24  hours,  days.  The  orbits  of  ail  the  planets  are  nearly  cir- 
lui  fyliem  diticTd  from  the  Tychonic  only  in  this*,  cular,  having  the  fun  i^^x  their  centre  ;  but  in 
ui  it  fuppofes  a  diurnal  motion  in  the  eaith,  but,  ftric\nefs  they  are  dlipfcSt  having  the  fun  in  the 
^i.  tiie  Tychonic,  denies  an  annual  one.  focus  of  each  of  them.  1  hcfe  oihils  are  not  ail 
».;5f.,)  I  be  Cartksian  sYSTkM,  fo  namtd  in  one  plane,  and  yet  do  m»t  vary  a  yrrcat  deal ; 
►m  its  author  Dis  Cartks,  fuppofes  a  variety  they  intciiVct  one  ant4  her  in  Jim:  that  pauthroujrh 
vi«ruct6  or  whirip<M)U,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  centre  of  the  fun;  the  places  of  the  orbits 
*  '.CAVcnlv  bodies  are  ptiformed,  bcir;;  carried  where  they  iiitcrfcct  are  c.ihtil  the  noda.  All  the 
\\A  the  f»«a  in  a  voitcx.  of  ethereal  m  ittcr,  in  j>lancts  move  round  the  fun  the  fame  way,  which 
Itvicnt  times,  proportioned  to  their  diltances ;  is  from  weft  to  c;ift,  and  arc  calleJ  ^rhnary  pla* 
1*.  all  planet  haNiii^'  aifo  a  particular  vortex  of  nets*  Their  names  and  order  are,  Mercury,  Vc- 
«\v!.,  in  ubich  the  moiiciis  of  Its  fatcilites  are  nue,  the  Eaiti»,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Hern.-he!, 
riwtiuctl.  From  the  UwbOf  motion  it  will  calily  or  the  CJeor^jMum  ^idus.  Four  of  tlufe  have  oihcri 
icM-f  that  the  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  revolving  about  them,  which  like  wife  revolve  fioni 
iJijDt  be  accounted  for  by  thcfe  vol tices;  and  be-  weft  to  eatt,  and  arc  called  yf.o;.v/iVrv />/.;.*7r/j  or 
e  St  he  fuppofi  tion  of  an  ethereal  matter,  toper-  fatellitts.  The  Hart  h  has  one  cJied  ihe  moon, 
iri  th^  oiM:ration3,  ia  without «ny found4ition,  which  revoUes  in  2:<r  d.))s.  jupitcr  has  four, 
■Uialogy  ill  nature.  Saturn  7,  and  the  (ieo^^^iun^  Sidus  two.  Tor  the 
rr.II.  0//A*CoPERs:CAserTROESvsTEM  charaani^ic  nwrki  of  ti.o  1^^^^^  See 

/  Ab  rRDNOtMY  Iiate  XXVllI.  fi'^.  II. 

^  n.     t     .  (260.)  Befidcs  the  planets  and  th^ir  fatellitcfi, 

'^<'.^  The  Ptolemaic  fyftem  bad  gained  uni-  there  is  anoti)er  h»rt  oi  Unlies  revolving  about  the 

Lil  credit,  when  CoptKHicus  beg.ui  to  enter-  fun,  which  ouiy  appear  at  particular  times.    Thefc 

n  flouots  of  its  truth  ;  and  to  try  if  a  more  fa-  arc  the  come  i  .s  whuh  n^ovc  either  in  very  long 

.:  :•  ■:  V  method,  of  accounting,  for  the  aj)p.irtiit  eliipfe',  to  an  iiunu'nfe  dutance  fiom  the  fun  ;  or 

»t«iiis  ot  the  releftial  i;oOieh,  might  not  be  ob-  in  parabolic  curw  .< ;  and  then  they  rever  return. 

^  ',  than  it  alforotd.     He  had  rccoun'e  to  eve-  Thefe  move  in  ad  ir.aiiner  of  direct Kn.i  round  the 

"ti'Jior  upon  the  luhiL^t,  but  obtained  no  fatU-  fun  ;  fome  the  lame  way  as  the  planets,  and  fome 

t  .>n,  till  he  found  from  CickRo,  that  Xsiictr  AS  tne  contrary  way;   they  cut   the   plane  of  the 

Ssracufan   had  mauitaintd  the    motios   op  earth*s  orbit  in  all  foUs  of  angles,  fome  greater 

r  t.i.irH  ;  and  from  Piut;trch,  that  Pyl!.a;^o-  and  fome  lefs.     Some  of  thefe  bodies  are  feveral 

.»m1  <»^bers  of  the  at»ci».nts  had  bc^n  of  the  hundred  years  in  making  a  revolution  ;  and  there- 

k  i>,>iniori.  fore  the  periodic  times  of  fjw  of  them  are  known. 

1  -J.  I  Vronn  thefo  ftna'l  hints,  th^  great  genius  Kor  can  their  numlnr  be  <U  termiiied  for  want  of 
Ijwvd  a  moll  complete  fyllem  ot  aftronomy,  a  proper  ferics  cf  oblcn-ations.    There  have  i.o; 

been 
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•  bodirt  c4»WY(d  :  hnd  of    (rilprrd  wK™  ttttj  are  brtbd  In  h^,  ^ 
4  h#  Uw  tmf,  eonilng  ■-     1h<n  immnlcHj  in  bi«  lh>Jn>;  iVrLikn^d 


■wUh  ihdr  own  n>ti»c  lijdrt  i  foi  LI  tviuM  be  im-   'tOtOt  r^6  Thn  fwitHr 
fK4riV<  for  lighti  IraiWmRtfd  from  The 


ss  s 


'ji«ln«"5"'bi'llin.it  inmnifclT    ■    li«S-)-s««rT»;  MWe.  lii  *«  t«« 


HibUk    Wa.    n^rJDBnc 


cntt'i.    For  fuii|iui«|'  »«  iin^  Wiiln 

miniitlo»i»i»«imiiita««lh™-ilaiillie.„_ , . 

nBtdq]DflcrDfllicAnifoliilf]ittr|Rr,tlniw«M  Ufc  rin*.    In  fOuMpla^aaf  hiioHki^ 

Ditcttrbi'iiliiiimrif  (kWHAhu  UK  not  t<  ««■,  win  hi  ptane  pal<H«4 

onh  1 1  but  tlv  flm^  THdtax  k  IS  ftKh  lUis,  aKb.   In  KhMuAiw  ii  knUI' m' 

«n  n  liUniBl  not  u  ocMtT.i,  wMch  kiA  lit;.)  TV'balriiC  JnplKrililbiiii^ 

matr  Ikr  ttui*!  cbmini  no  lim  M'Ut  11  U*  vith  fcnrd  dUV  Imo;  oM  taiM^" 

r/t^ti'i.    l^dtbe  l4in  I*  df  ak^lDtiiilirTonnt  ki  Khkh  run  about -liu  Wt  pviM""' 

clamfmulhr  »pin<Bin»11onctftbof|n<>Dpw  lor.    But  ITiclt  bdtB  nr  lAbnvin'^i 

rf[ui(>x;fDT  mrUliibiKniiiweru^Iiinn^..  mincnt,  hut  t^  mmfe  indiMnli;!^ 

Btbtr  liihl  but  wlm  Ib^  iMdw  mm  Uic  fan,    (uo'i  Uehl  cmoci  more  pnjnW' ' 
md  rcflcA  il  bKt  timirdi  the  tink  ad  oUu    deeteo  the  LirM  Ihinn  •i»lltM>«> 

ibiidl)  fif^o^d  to  tbv  fan;  bw  Ihr  Mber  bit    ^ax  biig^^,  ud  lomedillfT;t 


SrS  s?' 


bSr^ul^.iirfi,'^      "'""'*' 
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(170.)  TABLE   L 


«75t 


Periodical  re- 
volutions 
round  the 
fun. 


Proportional 
mean  dif- 
tances  from 
the  fun. 


Mean  diftan- 
ces  from  the 
femidiame- 
ters  of  the 
earth. 


Mean  diftan- 
ccs  from  the 
fun  in  £ng- 
lifh  miles. 


Mercury. 

Vfxus. 

The  Earth. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Herschel. 


D. 

87 

124 

686 

433» 
1076X 

30445 


«3 
z6 

6 

»3 


14 
18 


154 

49J 

3oi 


1 


•3871 

•7*333 

i'5»1*9 
5*20098 

9'53937 
I9*034ai 


9»io 

17110 

»3799 
36261 

M3778 
117028 
453000 


37,000,000 
68,000,000 
95,000,090 

I44>000,000 

490,000,000 

900,000,000 

1 800,000,000 


Excentricitics, 
or  diftancet 
of  the  focus 
from  the 
centre. 


7960 
510 

1680 
X4118 
15177 
5St6j 

4759 


(171.)  TABLE   II. 


The  Sum. 

MtRCURY* 

Venus. 

The  Earth. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Herschel. 


Gteatelf  appa- 
rent diame- 
ter, as  feen 
frt>m  the 
earth. 


3»' 


36^ 

XI 

5« 

»S 
46 

10 

4 


Diameter  in 
Engliih 
miles*' 


Diurnal  rota- 
tions upon 
their  ax^ifr 


D.   H.    M^   8. 


883117 

15  15  t6  0 

3»»» 

unknown. 

7J687 

0  13  11    0 

79*4 

0  13  56    4 

4189 

0  14  39  21 

89170 

0    9  56    0 

79044 

0  10  16    0 

35109 

\    unknown. 

Inelinationt  of 
their  orbits 
to  the  eclip- 
tic. 


7' 

3 

X 
X 

9 
o 


a3T 


51 
i9t 
30T 
48 


Place  of  the 
afcending 
node. 


s.  "  ' 

I  «5  46I 

%  14  44 

«  «7  59 

3  8  50 

3  ai  48t 

3  X3  I 


(171.)  TABLE   IIL 


.  Grcatcft  elon- 
gation of  in- 
ferior, and 

Proportion  of 

Bulkinrefpea 

Proportion  of 

Place  of  the 

light  and 
heat. 

to  the  earth. 

denfity. 

aphelion. 

parallax  of 

F 

fupcriof 

planets. 

- 

The  Sutr. 

{ 

1380000 

X 
4 

s.     •       ' 

Mercury. 

18^      »o' 

6-68 

1 

1 

8    14    13 

VtNVS. 

47        48 

i'9r 

A 

10      9    38 

The  Earth. 

X 

X 

X 

9      9    tsi 

Mars. 

47-        *4 

'43 

A 

T 
T 

5       a      6i 

Jupiter.' 

11         51 

•037 

X400 

t\jV 

6     10    57^1 

Saturn. 

6        t»9 

•  •oil 

ICOO 

+ 

9       0    45\ 

Herschel. 

.        3           4t 

'00176 

90 

H 

XI     %3     23 

• 

1 

1 

«                                       « 

CT.  m.    OfCEMTRlfrBTAL  PoWERS  in  OEME* 

RAL. 

.17.^)  As  the  dodrine  of  central  forces  is  of  the 
ratcft  importance  in  the  fcience  of  allronomy, 
vill  be  proper  to  expliin  here,  fomc  of  the  molt 
ilcrial  propofiHohs  relative  to  that  fubjedt. 
(274.)  In  this  dodrinci  it  is  fuppofcd,  that  mat- 


ter is  equally  indifferent  to  motion  or  reft ;  or  that 
a  body  at  reft  never  moves  itfclf,  and  that  a  body 
in  motion  never  ch«inge8  either  the  velocity,  or 
dire^ion  of  its  motion,  but  would  move  uni* 
formly  forward  in  a  ftraight  line  for  ever,  unlcfs 
fonie  external  force  or  refiftance  (hould  ftop  or 
change  it. 
(275.)  Ilcoce  when  a  body  at  reft  has  a  ten- 
dency 
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fit:ncy  to  move,   or  when  a  body  moving  in  a  Let  the  number  of  triarjrles  be  (up^sjki  u  x 

flrii^'ht  line,  has  itJ  velocity  continually  increafed  now  augmented,  and  their  breadth  dimin:i>:!^  t 

or  d)rr'inif>]cd,  or  when  the  direction  of  a  motion  infni: um^  the  lines  A  D,  D  E,  E  G,  G  I,  &:c.  y^l 

is  conJnually  changed,  and  thereby  a  cur\'e  line  now  bccume  a  curve  line  lyirg  in  the  fime  ;•^i^. 

defer il^ed  ;  it  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  circumft.irces  and  the  centnpetal  force  which  vras  fjppoH  t. 

proceed  from  the  influence  of  fome  power  that  a3  by  darts,  wfll  now  ad  conticually.  dc6t  r-: 

aots  incefThntly,  which  power  may  be  meafnred  in  the  body  from  the  taogent,  and  thos  cikhc^  :  u 

the  firft  cafe  bv  the  prelfure  of  the  quiefccnt  body  move  in  a  curve. 

againfl  the  obltacJe  w!iich  hinders  it  from  moving ;  (178  )  From  what  has  been  here  ibewn,  wf  rji 

or  by  the  change  made  on  the  velocity  in  the  2d  infer,  that  the  velocity  cf  a  body  3trr2»5a  :> 

cafe ;  or  by  the  flexure  of  the  curve  defcribed  in  wards  an  immoveable  centie,  in  fpacc^  vi  v*   f 

the  .^d  cafe  ;  due  regard  being  had  to  the  time  in  refiflance  is  reciprocally  as  a  perpcndioili*^  ic^n' 

■which  thefe  effects  are  produced,  and  other  cir-  from  that  centre  on  the  right  Hne  thjt  \:^t^: 

cumflance?,  according  to  the  principles  of  me-  the  orbit.     For  draw  C  Y  perpendicular  to  Df, 

chanic?.     New  the  power  or  force  of  gravity  and  fuppofe  the  body  to  dtcfcribc  DE  in  a  ::..: 

provinces  effccis  of  each  of  thefe  kinds,  which  fall  time,  hence  the  velocity  of  the  body  will  be  ^-n. 

under  our  obfervation  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  portional  to  D  E,  and  from  what  has  been  i^ 

for  the  fame  power  tliat  renders  bodies  heavy  the  arta  of  the  tf  iangle  C  E  D  will  l>e  given,  uf 

while  at  reft,  accelerates  their  motion  when  they  it  is  proportional  to  the  thne,  but  when  thcr : 

dcfcend  perpendicularly,  and  bends  the  path  of  of  a  triangle  remans  the  (amc  the  baft;  vTire.  :• 

their  motion  into  a  curve  line  when  they  are  pro-  vtrfely  as  the  perpendicular,  therefore  DF.  <: 

jcdted  in  a  dire<5tion  oblique  to  that  of  their  gra-  the  velocity  of  the  body,  i«  iBTcrfely  asC'i  t:: 

vity.     But  \re  can  juJi,c  ot  the  forces  or  powers  perpendicular,  and  the  fame  will  hokl  tru«,  "»'r- 

that  a^r  on  the  celeftlal  bodies  by  efteds  of  the  thcr  the  body,  by  fucceffivc  impulics,  mo\r^  Ji 

laft  kind  or.ly,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  doiftrine  of  polygon  in  the  way  here  defcribed,  or  b.   ^'. 

central  forces  is  of  fo  mudi  ufc  in  the  theory  of  continual  adtion  of  the  central  force,  laoTo  r  j 

the  planetary  motions.  curve  line. 

(276.)  The  f*)llowing  propofition  is  the  founda-  (279.)  Sir  I.  Newtok   alfo  deroooftratc^  '^ 

tion  of  this  dudrine  and  is  given  by  Sir  I  Newton  conven'e  of  the  preceding  proposition,  wbJ^'';'> 

in  his  Principia.     The  areas  which  revolving  bo-  that  if  a  body  move  in  a  cofve  lyin^  ia  the  ilrj 

dies  defcribe  by  ratlii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  plane',  and  defcribe  by  a  radius  drawn  to  a  fit 

centre  of  force,  lie  in  the  fame  immoveable  planer  point,  areas  proportional  to  the  times;  the  i-r^- 

and  are  proportitjnal  to  the  timcoin  which  they  are  lion  of  the  power  that  ads  upon  the  bo<^f  i"- 

defcribed.    Let  the  time  be  fuppofed  lUvided  into  bends  its  way  into  a  curve,  is  cireded  to  v 

equal  parts,  and  in  the  firft  part  let  a  bc^xly  be  point.     Thele  propofHious  are  genersl  a&!  I'  •- 

iiippol'cd,  by  its  own  inert  force,  to  defcribe  a  true  wh.it^ver  be  the  law  that  regul^ites  the  -^ 

light  lire,  A  D,  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  i.  From  what  fral  force  and  whatei'er  be  the  diredion  d  't^ 

ve   have  premiicd   it  will  appear,   that  in  the  line  Al>,  m  which  the -body  is  projected;^-' 

cd  part  of  tirr.e  ti^iC  body  would  defcribe  the  line  fince  thefe  may  be  indefinitely  varied,  there  ^^ 

3^  U  equal  to  A  D  if  nothing-  a(ftcd  upon  it.     But  limit  to  the  varietie^s  of  curves  tl^at  may  U  t.-_ 

when  the  b'jdy  is  come  to  I),  fuppufc  a  centripe-  fcribed  by  bodies  revolving  round  a  tcnirc  ^^ 

lal  force  tending:  to  the  point  C  ailta  ijpon  it  by  a  force. 

fiQ^le  impulfe,  fuch,  that  it  would  hare  carried  (2^0.)  Having  cfVabliilied  thefe  general  pr::"*^ 

the  body  from  t)  to  « in  the  fame  tim.c.    The  boily  tions,  Sir  1.  Newton  proceeds  to  inquire  t;^  h^:  ^^ 

being  now  a(fted  upon  by  two  powers,  one  in  the  of  centripetal  force  is  necefTai-)-  t6caufc  akxly  i'^ 

diri'tlicn  D  B,  and  another  i;i  t!;e  direction  D  rt,  fcribe  various  curve  line^,  but  he  particuiir'y  :-^- 

•sninj^'  throu«fh  the  centre  of  force,  if  the  paral-  tines  his  attention  to  tlie  conic  licdions;  Ui  '^ 

elo-ram  a  1)  15  E  be  Co!np!<.tcd,  the  body  will  knew  that  the  planets  defcribe  cilipres  harjp '^ 
move  in  tlie  dia\.oi';d 
time  will  be  found  l 
chanics.     Join  AC 

1)  C  H,  having  erjual  bafcs,  will  therefore  be  equal,  lie  fhcws,  that  if  a  body  defcribe  any  conic  k 

and  the  triangles  C  D  B,  C  D  £  are  equal,  fiir  they  by  a  force  teiKiing  to  one  of  its  foci,  thf  ii.tr.; ' 

/land  on  the  iame  bafe  CD,  and  he  between  the  of  the  force,  a(fring  upon  the  body  at  Mk  r< 

parallels  D  C,  B  £,  therefore  the  triangles  A  C  D,  parts  of  its  orbit,  will  be  inverftly  as  the  Jqu' 

i)C£  are  equal.     By  the  fame  method  of  reafon-  of  the  diilance  of  the  body  from  the  ccniic  ^ 

ing,  if  ia  the  third  particle  of  time  the  body  de-  force.                                                                  . 

fcribes  any  other  rij^ht  line  E  G,  it  may  be  proved  (281.)  He  alfo  fiiews,  that  if  bodies  defcI^^<^• 

that  the  trian:s]e  cb  E  is  equal  to  C  E  G,  and  in  lipfes,  or  circles,  by  a  force  tending  to  The  ^-' 

a  roiirth  particle  there  v/ill  be  defcribed  a  triangle  mon  foci  of  the  ellipies  or  ccntiTb  of  the  un^-r, 

C  G  i  equal  to  C  E  O,  and  fo  on,  it  is  alfo  obvi-  end  varying  inverfdy  aa  tbc  iquares  of  thr  c'- 

ou^  that  the  lines  AD,  DE,  EG,  GI,  &c.  lie  tanccs  of  the  bodi5:s  from  the  centre  of  forvt,*'^ 

in  the  f  imc  plaix-.  fquarcs  of  the  peri<xiic  times  of  the  bodie?  '^-^  -"^ 

(277.)  Thus  it  ap;^cars  that  in  equal  times  the  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  di^^^^i- 

areas  defcribed  by  riK.'ii  drawn  to  the  centre  of  from  that  centre,     llox  thefe  propc5t:crs  i" 

force  will  be  equally  increaled,  and  therefore  by  applied  to  the  planetary  motion*  will  be  ict"  ^ 

''oirijofilion,  any  fums  of  tiie  areas  are  to  cne  a-  tliC  next  fc«fliwn.                                               _ 

^cr,  as  the  liii»«3  in  wl^ich  they  are  defcribed^  ^''" 
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StCT.IV.  0/  tb^O^iirs  arU Motions  of  the  ^^'^^llT  In^  ^T""^' '•  ^?  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 

PRIMARY  PLANBTS.  ^  jg  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  p^ 

(182.)  Before  the  timcof  Kepler,  aftronomcrs  {}^')  We  have  liithcrto  fiippofedthc  fun  to  rc- 
iippoftd  that  the  planets  moved  in  circular  orbits  niain  abfolutely  at  refly.  and  that  the  planet  war 
A'ith  uniform  motions,  and  that  the  fuh  was  not  urged  towards  it,  as  to  an  hnmoveaole  point  ^ 
r  the  centres  of  the  circles,  but  at  fome  diftance  but  Sir  I.  Newton  has  fliewn,  (hat  the  tendency 
Tom  it.  But  this  juftly  celebrated  aftronomcr  in-  of  the  planets  towards  the  fan,  arifes  from  a  very- 
lead  of  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  hypo-  general  la w,that  not  only  connects  the  planets  witb* 
hefis  of  his  predecefTors,  applied  hinifelf' with  the  fun,  bat  extends  from  each  individual  paiticlo' 
liligence,  to  make  obfervationfe  on  the  heavenly  of  matter  to  every  other  particle  of  matter  in  the 
xklics,  and  firom-  his  great  accuracy  in  the  obfer-  folar  fyftem  ;  a  particular  cafe  of  this  law  or  fad^ 
ations,  and  fagacity  in  making  dedudion?  from  is  the  pravitjr  of  bodies  at  the  furface  of  our  earthV 
hem,  he  has  been  confidered  as  at  the  he<id  of  ahd  the  general  law  that  includes  all'  particular 
he  modem  refortned  aflronomy.  He  alfo  made  cafes,  has  been  tenncJ  gravitation.  Hence  it 
ifc  of  the  obfervatfons  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and,  after  follows,  that  not  only  the  planets  gravitate  toward 
nuch  labour,  and  many  miftakes,  he  at  lad  dif-  ^e  fun,  but  the  fun  gravitates  towards  the  planets;' 
overed  the  great  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  fo  that,  in  (ln«5t'  truth,  both  the  fun  and  each 
vhich  are  hence  called  Kepler's  laws.  They  planet  rtvoivc  round  a  point,  which  is  their  com^ 
It  thefe  :  xhon  centre  of  gravity,  and  which  is  as  much  near-' 

(283.)  I.  The  primaiy  planets  and  comets  de-  er  to  the  fun  than  to  the  planet,  as  the  fun  con*' 
;:ribe  round  the  fun,  and  the  (econdaiy  planets  tains  more  matter  than  the  planet, 
cfaibc  round  their  refpeAive  primary  planets,  (190.)  The  truth  ot  this  general  law  is  only  to  be' 
reas  proportional  to  the  times.  proved  by  a  careful  examination  of  particular  ca- 
ll 84.)  n.  The  orbits  defcribed  round  the  fun,  fes ;  and,  fuppofing  it  to  be  true,  the  effedts  it 
nd  round  the  primary  planets,  are  ellipfes,  ha-  ought  to  produce  in  tl.e  planetary  motions  round 
ing  the  fun  or  the  pnmary  planet  in  the  focus.  the  fun,  are-  in  perfedl  coincidence  with  the  beft 

(185.)  UI.  The  fqpares  of  the  periodic  times  of  obfcrvations. 

lands  revolving  round  common  centres,    arc  (191.)  If  all  mat tei' gravitates  to,  or  is  attradetH 

roportional  to  the  cubes  of  theh*  mean  dlAance^.  ^y  all  other  liiatter,  it  is  evident  that  the  planets' 

(286.)  Thefe  law-s  were  deduced  by  Kepler  en-  muft  alfo  gravitate  towards  each  other ;  and  thuar 

rely  from  obfcrvations,  and  it  is  obvious,  that  in  fome  meafure  the  uniformity  of  their  motion^ 

cy  are  the  very  fahic  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  round  the  fun  ti^ill  be  aflfedtcd.    Isow  this  is  really 

ivcl^igated  by  geometrical  reafoning^  as  the  nd-  found  to  be  the  cafe  by  the  mod  accurate  obfer- 

v-fTary  confequencM  of  a  Body  revolving  in  an  el-  vations  ;  and  the  eRecfls  produced  are  prccifely 

pfc  by  a  force  dircded  towards  one  of  its  foci.<  what  they  ought  to  be,  fuppofmg  that  the  famcf 

(187.)  We  arc  therefore  warranted  to  conclude,  law,  which  regulates  the  tendency  of  the  planet* 

lat  the  planets  are  kept  in  their  orbits  by  a  force  towards  the  fun,  alfo' regulates  their  tendeiKy  to 

hich  is  dire^ed  to  the  fun,  that  the  influence  one  another. 

f  this  force  extetKls  to  the  litmod  boundaries  of  (292.^  If  the  planets  were  atSted  on  By  a  power' 

ic  folar  fyftem,  and  we  can  aflign  no  reafoii  why  direded  to  the  centre  of  the  fun  only,  varying  ac- 

may  not  extend  to  all  diftances  whatever,  00-  cording  to  the  general  law  of  gravity,  and  that 

Tving  the  lame  law  as  the  (agacity  of  Newton  hail  centre  was  quicfcent,  their  motion  about  it  would 

ivcfti^ted.  be  perfedly  regular  ;  but  fmce  they  are  adted  out 

(288.)  To  explain  mx>re  particularly  the  orbit  of  by  a  power  dirc(fied  to  every  body  of  the  fyftem, 

planet,  and  the  nature  of  its  motion,  let  A  B  in  order  tojudge  of  the  effedls  of  thefe  anions, 

nd  £  F  be  the  axis  of  an  ellipfe,  of  which  D  is  Newton  Bril  fupi)ofes  two  bodies  revolving  about 

Jc  centre,  and  C  the  focus.    See  Plate  XVI.  fig.  their  common  centre  of  gra\ity,  and  gravitating 

.  Suppofe  that  P  is  the  place  of  a  planet  moving  in  towards  each  o'her,  and  fince  Qie  dite^ion  or 

recurve  A  FEE,  (fopply  P  inthe  fig.)  and  that  their  mutual  gravitation  paiVcs  always  through 

G  is  drawn  touching  the  curve  at  P.    Join  C  P^  that  centre,  and  their  diilanccs  from  it  vary  al- 

'  £,  and  draw  C  G  perpendicular  to  P  G.    The  ways  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their  diilanccs 

lace  of  tlie  fun  will  be  at  C  the  focus,  and  the  from  each  other,  it  follows,  that  they  muft  de* 

ianet  will  move  in  the  curve ;  U>  that  the  line  0  fcribe  fimilar  figures  about  that  point  and  about 

'  (hall  pafs  over  equal  areas  in  equaF  times.— ^  each  other,  and  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal 

ince  the  velocity  of  the  planet  is  inverfely  as  the  times,  about  that  centre,  and  ahoot  each  other  ; 

erpendicular  upon  the  tangent,  and  the  lines  CB,  To  that  there  will  be  no  irregukrities  in  the  mo- 

'  A  are  perpendicular  to  tangents  at  the  points  B  tion  of  two  bodies  about  each  other,  becaufe  of 

nd  A,  the  velocity  at  Bis  to  the  vefocity  at  A,  as  C  their  mutual  attractions,  whatever  the  law  of  their 

I  to  C  B,  and  the  velocity  at  B  is  to  the  velocity  at  gravity  is  fuppofed  to  be ;  only  they  will  revolve 

^  as  C  G  to  C  B.    Thu»at  B,  which  is  called  the  m  lefs  time  about  their  centre  of  gravity,  than  the 

erihelion,  the  velocity  wfll  be  the  greateft,  and  one  would  have  done  about  the  other  quiefcent, 

t  A  the  aphelion  it  will  be  the  lead,  and  at  any  becaufe  the  orbit  deicribed  about  the  other  cen- 

•Ihcr  point  P,  it  will  be  between  thefe  two  ex-  tre  of  gravity  is  lefs  than  that  which  is  defcribed 

Femes.    The  line  C  £  is  equal  to  B  D,  whith  is  by  any  one  of  them  about  the  other  qulefcent ;. 

mean  between  B  Cand  C  A  ;<  and' when  the  pla-  their  diftance  in  both  cafes  being  the  ume,  anJ 

<rt  is  at  £,  it  is  laid  to  be  at  its  mean  diftance, —  the  orbits  fimilar. 

rhc  force,  that,  ading  upon  the  pUuet  at  P9  U^jO  If  three  ormore  bodies  mutually  attract 
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^ch  other,  the  gravitation  of  any  one  of  them,  the  fan  on  Jupiter;  and  therdbre  it  lOQchWk 

arifiag  from  the  Attractions  of  the  reft,  may*  be  than  the  force  with  which  JajMter  difimt*  t\e 

determined  by  the  rule  for  compofition  of  motion  ;  motion  of  Saturn. 

"and  if  the  law  of  gravity  be  fuch  as  obtains  in  the  (a^S.)  The  aftions  of  the  other  pJacrta  cs  e± 

Iblar  fyftem,  its  gravitation  will  not  be  always  other  are  incomparably  lefs  than  thefc,  and  tt 

dirc^d  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  other  bo-  irregularities  proceeding  from  thofi:  zftions  r; 

dies,  or  indeed  to  any  fixed  point,  but  fometimes  always  lefs  4o  any  planet,  as  it  is  nearer  the  fjr , 

"to  one  fide  of  that  centre  and  fometimes  to  the  o-  only  the  orbit  of  the  earth  may  appear  a  fc'? 

ther,  and'therefbre  equal  areas  wiH  not  be  defcri-  more  irregular  than  its  neighbouring  f\mXs  be 

bed  in  e^naltimes  about  any  point  in  the  fyftem  ;  caufe  it  revolves  about  the  centre  of  gravitf  citt 

and  ibme  irregubrities  will  therefore  arife  in  the  earth  and  moon, 

motions  of  the  bodies.  (^^9*)  ^^  cannot  conclude  this  (edion  vithvitj 

(294.)  But  if  one  of  thefe  bodies  fhould  be  mentioning  a  reflexion  of  Sir  Ilaac  Netitc-  ;- 

inftly  ereater  than 'the  others,  fo  that  the  ac-  pon  tbeie  finall  irregularities  in  the  motiori:/ 

•tions  of  the  other  bodies  may  be  negledted,  when  the  planets ;  which  contains  a  very  ftrong  ph^i 

compared  with  its  a^on  ^  and  the  ccmtre  of  gravi-  fophical  argument  againft  the  etemitjoftht  tW-'J 

ty  of  the  fyftem  be  always  found  near  it,  the  irre-  It  is  this,  tfiat  thefe  inequalities  muft  contiiir«J 

gularities  of  fuch  a  fyftem  will  he  verv  frhall,  the  fy  increafe  by  flow  degrees,  till  they  at  Ifr^fj 

areas  defcribed  in  equal  times  about  the  centre  of  render  the  prefent  frame  of  nature  urJt  fort-H 

the  great  body  will  be  nearly  e^ual,  and  the  or-  porpofes  it  now  fervcs.    And  a  more  corviijcri 

"bits  defcribed  w^ll  be  nearly  elliptic,  having  that  proof  cannot  be  defircd  againft  the  pRkst  a: 

centre  in  their  focus.    Now  this  is  th&cafe  of  the  ftitution  having  exifted  from  eternity  that  \iL\ 

fun  and  planetF^^nd  thus  wc  fee  that  not  only  the.  that  a  certain  period  of  year*  will  bring  h  rod 

rtgular  motions  of  the  latter  are  to  be  derived  end.    This  thought  has  been  ivprtsfrntc<l  ncs 

from  the  principle  of  'gravity,  but  alfo  their  mi^  hnpious,  and  as  no  lefs  than  cafiing  a  re^ 

Tiutc  errors  and  imeguhrities*  upon  the  wifdom  of  the  Author  of  nature  Jortt 

*    (295*)  Though  the  adtions  of  the  fun  and  of  the  ming  a  periftiable  work.    But  fo  bold  anafci! 

inferior  planets  compounded  together  do  not  al-  ought  to  have  been  made  with  caution :  ^ 

l^rays  produce,  in  a  fuperior  planet,  a  gravitation  this  remarkupon  the  increafing  irregularities  mti^ 

cxa<5Uy  directed  towards  their  centre  of  gravity,  heavenly  motions  be  true  in  fa<S,  as  it  reaOyii 

yet,  as,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  direfted  to'  the  imputation  muft  return  upon  the  aflfrtfr^tLs 

that  point,  than  to  any  other,  the  motions  of  a-  this  does  not  detra^  from  the  dirine  wifiJi^ru 

fuperior  planet  will  be  found  more  regular,  by  As  we  know  not  all  the  Creator's  puipcfo  ii  s 

fuppofing  that  point  to  be  the  centre  of  its  at-  king  this  world,  we  cannot  pretend  to  detrrr.^. 

tra<ftion,  rather  than  any  other;:  and  its  ellipfe  how  long  he  deiigned  it  ihould  Uft ;  andit:*  r 

will  be  juft,  by  placing  its  lower  focus  there.    A  ficient  if  it  endnre  the  time  Hntendcd  by  the  i 

Jflanot,  that  if  higher  than  this,  will;  by  its  at-  thor.    The  body,  of  every  animal  Ibows  th  1 

tradtion^  Uave  fome  eftedt  on  the  motion  in  this*  limited  wifdom  of  the  Author  no  lefs  ^^ 

dlipfe ;  but  as  it  alfo  adh  on  the  inferior  planets  many  refpeAs  more,  than  the  larger  frame 

at  the  fame  time,  there  will  no  irregularity  arife  ture ;  and  yet  we  fee  they  are  all  defigncd  to 

from  that  part  of  its  adtion  which  is  equal,  and  in  but  a  fmall  fpace  of  time.    And  revelation  42Tir^ 

the  fame  diredtion  with  them  all  f  but  from  the  us,  that  this  world  is  not  intended  to  laft  isxcc. 

differences  of  its  adtlons  only,  which  being  very  «^^^  ^    nr  *u  r^..^.      v  ibr^^^^.  /.» 

mmute,  and  having  contrary  effedts  m  the  oppo-  "iirrrivnABv  Pt  ahet^ 

tite  filuations  of  that  highor;  planet,  can  produce  SECOKDAav  i^LANiTS. 

efFeds  fcarcely  fenfible  in  many  revolutions.  (300.)  The  fame  general. principle  of  graTis^-" 

(296.)  The  adtion  of  Jupiter  on  Saturn,  when  by  which  the  motions  of  the  primary  planet-  p 

greateft,  (that  is  when  their  diftance  is  leaft,)  is  produced,  and  they  made  to  move  foutkI  ^'^c^: 

round  by  calculation  to  be  ^xrr  of  the  adtion  of  as  a  centre ;  extends  alfo  to  the  motioos  c:  tiJ 

the  fun.uipon  Saturn.  This  produces  an  effcdt  not  fecondafy  planets,  both  in  regard  to  their  nvriii^| 

altogether  infenftble ;  but  the  elliptic  orb  of  Saturn  round  the  fun  along  with  their  primaries,  aihi  - 

4will  be  found  to  be  more  juft,  if  we  foppofe  its  their  motions  round  their  primaries  asaccrrr 

focus  not  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  fun,lHi  in  the  and  from  oblervations  oa  the  fccondary  pb-i^- 

<!cntre  ofgravitjr  of  Jupiter  and  the  fun,  or  rather  we  get  an  additional  proof  of  this  gwrri  '*^ 

in  the  centre  of^  gravity  of  the  fun  and  of  all  the  that  all  matter  gravitates  to  all.  other  matter  r' 

planets  below  Saturn  ;  and  tha  fame  obfenratiom  a  force  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  tqia::'' 

applies  to  the  orbit  of  any  other  planet.  the  diftance. 

(297.)  The  whole  adtion  of  Jupiter  difturbs  the  (301.)  That  each  fecondary  planet  is  kept  r  »• 

motion  of  Saturn  in  their  conjundHon,  becaufe  orbit  by  a  power  diredled  toward  its  prinury,  i: 

Jupiter  then  adts  upon  Saturn  and  upon  the  fun  is  proved  from  the  phsenonaena  of  the  &lfi.*t> 

in  oppofite  diredtions.    But  becaufe  Saturn  then  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  becaufe  they  move  ii  - 

hdts  upon  Jnpiter  and  upon  the  lun  in  the  fame  cles,  as  far  as  we  can  obfcrve,  about  their  rt:;v 

dircdlion,  if  it  adVH  alfo  with  the  ftmr  force  on  tive  primaries  with  an  equable  courfe,  the  pnrrr 

both,  it  \v(  uVd  have  no  effedt  on  the  motion  •  of  being  the  centre  of  each  01  bit :  and  by  cornp]'^* 

lupiicr  abou:  the  fun  ;  and  it  13  by  the  exccfs  of  the  times  in  which  the  dilferenltitelfitcs  dx^^ 

ndtion  on  Jupiter,  ibovc  itj  .ction  on  the  fun,  fame  primary  perform  their  periods  ^p.  **^ 

it  difturbs  the  motion  of  Jupiter.    This  ex-  found  to  obferve  the  fame  relation  to  the  diftir^-' 

%  found  to  be  one  192^3  part  of  theJadVioaof  from  their  p.rimaryj  as  the  primary  pbmt*  ^^ 
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:!rve  in  refpeA  of  their  mean  diftanceti  from  the  experimentSy  they  are  found  to  deCccnd  the  fpaoe 

in.    The  fame  thine  holds  good  alfo  with  re-  of  26)  feet  in  one  fecond ;  and  the  f paces  deicri- 

ard  to  the  earth  and  moon ;  for  ihe  is  found  to  bed  by  falling  bodies  being  in  the  duplicate  pro- 

love  K)und  the  eaith  in  an  ellipfis  after  the  fame  portion  of  the  times  of  their  fall,  the  number  of 

lanntr  as  the  primary  planets  do  about  the  fun,  feet  a  body  would  defcribe  in  its  fall  near  the  fur*  , 

xcepting  only  fome  fmail  irregularities  in  her  mo-  face  of  the  earth  in  one  minute  of  time,  would  be 

ions,  the  caofe  of  which  will  be  particularly  ex-  equal  to  i6'i  twice  multiplied  by  60 ;  the  fame  as 

Uined  in  what  follows ;  and  it  will  appear  that  the  power  which  a^s  upon  the  moon  wouhl Ciufc* 
^ey  arc  no  objedions  againft  the  earth's  ading        (305.)  The  earth,  in  this  computation,  is  fup- 

n  the  moon.in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fun  ads  pofed  to  be  at  reft ;  but  it  would  have  been  more 

n  the  primary  planets ;  that  is>  as  Jupicer  and  exad  to  fuppofe  it  to  move,  as  well  d&  the  rooon» 

atum  ad  upon  their  latellites.  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity.    The  ac- 

(.)02.)  The  power  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  na^  lion  of  the  fun  upon  the  moon  is  alfo  here  neglec- 

e  meafured  to  a  very  confidcrable  diftance,  by  ted ;  and  Newton  ihews,  if  you  take  in  both  thefe 

\c  number  ofiatellites .which  move  round  them :  confiderationSy  the  prefent  computation  will  be(t 

ir  the  dift&nce  of  the  outermoft -  fateliite  of  e^ch  of  agree  to  a  fomewhat  greater  diftance  of  the  moon 

itm  exceeds  feveml  times  that  pf  the  inncrmoit.  and  earth,  viz.  to  6oi  femidiameters  of  the  latter* 

'he  force  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon,  howevec*  which  diftanceJs  more  conformable  to  aflronomi- 

diffcrent  diftai^es,  is  more  co^rmed  by  the  fol-  cal  obfervttions ;  and  thefe  computations  afford 

•vungconflderatiou  than  any  analogical  reafoning.  an  additional  proof  that  the  adion  of  theeaith 

will  appear,  that  if  the  power  of  the  earth  by  obferves  the  lame  proportionto  the  diftance  which 

hich  it  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  -be  fuppo-  is  here  contended  for. 

(1  to  ad  at  ail  diftances  between  the  earth,  and        (306O  Henoe  It  follows,  that  the  power  which 

luon,  according  to  the  rule  already  mentioned*  .retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit  is  the  (ame  as  that 

is  puwer  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  upon  bo-  which  caufes  bodies  near  the  furface  of  the  eartfT 

^s  near  the  furface  of  the^earth  all  the  effeds  to  gravitate;  for  (ince  the  power -by  which  th^ 

cribed  to  the  principle  of  gravi^.    Xhis  is  djf-  ,earth  ads  on  the  m&on  wfli  caufe  bodies  near 

)vered  by  the  following  method.  the  furface  of  it  to  defcend  with  all  the  ve« 

(30J.)  Let  A  in  Plate  XV.  fig.jZo,  r^preient.  locity  they  are  found  to  do,  it  is  certain  no 

le  earth,  B  the  mpon,  BCD  the  moon's  orbit ;  ^ther  power  can  ad  upon  them  beiides;  b»* 

hich  diners  little  from  a  circle  of  which  A  is  the  cauie,  if  it  did,  they  .rnuft  of  neceility  deicend 

nitre.    If  the  moon  ki  B  Were  left  to  itfelf  to  fwifter^  and  it  is  at  length  very  evident,  that  the 

ove  with  the  velocity  it  has  in  the  point  B»  power  in  the  earth  which  we  call  gravity  extends 

would  leave  the  orbit,  and  proceed  ftraiglit  up  to  the  mpon,  and  decreafes  in  the  duplicate 

*rward  in  the  line  B  £  which  touches  tlie  orbit  proportion  of  the  increafe  of  the  diftance  from 

H.    Suppoie  the  moon  would  upon  tiiis  condl-  the  earth.    K  to  the  motion  of  the  fatcUite  where* 

i)n  move  from  B  to  £  in  the  fpace  of  one  niinute  by  it  would  be  carried  round  its  primary  at  reft* 

'time:  by  the  adion  of  the  earth  upoci  the  moon,  we  fuperadd  the  (ame  motion,  both  m  regard 

hereby  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit,  the  moon  to  thr;  velocity  and  diredion,  as  the  primary  itfelf 

ill  really  be  found  at  the  end  of  ^is  minute  ias,  it  will  defcribe  ^bout  the  primary  the  lame 

the  point  F^  from  whence  a  ftraight  line  drawn  orbit  with  as  great  regularity  as  if  the  primary 

•  A  fholl  make  the  fpace  B  F  A  in  the  circle  equal  had  been  indeed  at  rett.    Vbis  proceeds  from  the 

<  the  triangular  f^ace  B  £  A;  .fo  that  the  moon,  law  ef  motion,  which. makes  a  body  near  the  fur« 

the  time  wherein  it  would  have  moved  from  B  face  of  the, earth  deiocnd  perpendicularly,  though 

E,  if  left  to  itfelf,  has  been  impelled  towards  the  earth  lie  in  a  fwift  motion,  that  if  the  f<(lling 

e  earth  from  £  to  F.    And  when  the  time  of  body  did  not  partake  of  it,  its  defioent  would  be 

ic  moon's  paiTing  .firtHn  B  to  F  is  fmaU,  as  here  ^remarkably  oblique. 
is  only  one  minute,  the  diftance  between  £  and       J^io?.)  From  this  we  learn,  that  if  the  iatellitc 

fcarcc  difters,  from  tlie  fpace  through  which  moved  about  its  primary  with  .perfed  regularity, 

e  moori  .;would  defcend  in  the  lame  time,  if  it  befides  Us  motion  about  the  primary  it  would 

ere  to  fall  dlredly  down  from  B  toward  A  witli-  have  the  fame  progreflive  velocity  with  which 

tt  anv  other'  motion.    A  B,  the  diftance  of  the  the  primary  .is  carri^  about  .the  iun,  in  a.direc- 

oon  from  the  earth>  is  about  60  of  th^emidia-  tion  parallel  to  that  impvlfe  of  its  primary.   Anc^ 

eters  of  the  latter ;  and  the  moon  completes  her  on  the  contrary,  the  want  of  either  of  thefe,  in 

volution  round  the  earth  in  about  s.7  days  7  particular  of  the  in;ipul£s  Aixwa^rds  the  fun,  wiU 

>un  and  43  minutes:  therefore  the  ^ace  £F  XKcaiion  great  incquaUtjesm  tHeinotion  of  the  fe^ 

iH  here  be  found  by  computation  to  be  about  condary  planet.    The  inequalities  which  would 

^  feet.    Conleqiiently,  if  the  poweri  by  which  arife  from  the  abCence  of  Uus  impuKe  .towards  the 

e  moon  i^  retained  in  its  orbit,  be,  near  the  fur-  fun  are  £0  great,  that  by  the  .regularity  which  ap- 

ce  of  the  ear(h,  greater  than  at  the  diftance  of  pears  in  the  motion  of  the  fecondary  planets,  it  it 

e  moon,  in  the  duplicate  propgctTon  of  that  dif-  proved,  that  the  fun  com^iuoicates  to  them  the 

ncc,  the  number  of  feet  a  body  would  defcend  lame  velocity  by  its  adion  as  it  gives  to  their  pri- 

tar  the  furface  of  the  earth,  by  the  adion  of  this '  mary  at  the  fame  diftance.    Newton  infotms  usy 

)wcr  upon  it,  in  one  minute,  would  be  equal  to  that  upon  examination  he  found,  that  if  any  of 

t  number  i&{  multiplied  twice  into  the  number  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  were  attraded  by  the  fun 

>;  that  is,  to  58050.  more  or  left  tJian  J.upit^  himfelf  at  the  lame  dlf<r 

(;t04.}  How  faft  bodies  faU  near  the  furface  of  the  tance,  the  orbit  of  that  (alcllite,  inftead  of  being 

nh  maybe  known  by^e^eadulum^andbyexad  cvncentrical  U>  Jupiter,,  would  have  its  cenire  at 

Kr  r  r  » 
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4  greater  orlcfs  diflance  than  the  centime  of  Jupiter  moorr's  motion  already  mentioned,  Irt  S,  m  fig.  *. 

^Tom  the  fun,  nearly  in  the  fubdupHcate  proper-  reprefent  the   fun,    A  the  earth,  BCDE  6: 

tion  of  the  difference  between  the  fun's  action  u-  moon's  orbit,  C  the  place  of  the  moon  when  ii 

-pon  the  fitellite  and  upon  Jupiter.    Therefore,  if  the  latter  quarter.    Here  it  will  be  nearly  it  l^^ 

'.any  fatdlitc  were  attra^ed  by  the  fun  hut  loodth  fame  diftancc  from  the  fun  as  the  earth  i«.  In  t^  * 

part  more  or  lefs  than  Jupiter  is  at  the  ian\c  dif-  c^fe,  therefore,  they  will  be  Ixrth  equally  attnc- 

lance,  the  orbit  of  that  fateHite  would  be  diftant  ted,  the  earth  in  the  dircdion  AS,  and  the  ws.; 

from  the  centre  of  Jupiter  no  lefs  than  ;i  5th  part  in  that  of  C  S.    Whence,  as  the  earth,  in  movr.; 

x)f  thf?  otttermoft  fatellite  from  Jupiter;  which  is  round  the  (iin,  is  continually  dcfcendin^  towsnS 

ilmoft  the  whole  diftance  of  the  iiinermoft  fatellite.  it,  fo  the  moon  in  this  fituation  muft  in  any  ei^iU 

♦By  the  like  argument,  the  fatellitcs  of  Saturn  gravi-  portion  of  time  defcend  as  much ;  and  thcrcfiT: 

tate  towards  the  fun  as  much  as  Saturn  itfclf  at  the  the  pofitian  of  the  line  A  C  in  rcfpcA  of  AS,  a.->i 

fame  diftance,  ^nd  the  moon  as  much  as  the  earth,  the  change  which  the  moon's  motion  nroducri :: 

^308.)  The  fun  therefore  afts  upon  the  fccon-  the  angle  CAS,  will  not  be  altered  by  the  v.:: 

dary  planets  as  much  as  upon  the  primaries  at  the  but  as  foon  as  the  moon  is  advanced  frotr.:'.^ 

fame  diftancc:  but  the  adion  of  the  fun  upon  Bodies  quarter  toward  the  new  or  conjunction,  fc^pc:: 

*i8  reciprocally  JO  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  to  G,  the  adiion  of  the  fun  upon  It  will  h^c  j 

^diftance ;  therefore  the  fecondary-  planets  bein^  vMercnt  cffeft.    Were  the  fun's  adtion  cpen  t: 

Tometimes  nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  the  primary,  moon  here  to  be  applied  in  the  dire^on  GH  p-- 

'and  fometimes  more  remote,  they  are  not  always  Tallcl  to  A  S,  if  its  aftion  tm  the  moon  were  lor. 

^a^ed  upon  in  the  fame  degree  with  their  primary,  to  its  adion  on  the  earth,  no  char.gc  wouJd  !s 

but  when  neanjr  to  the  fun  $tc  attra^ed  more,  wrought  by  the  fun  on  the  apparent  motwr  '•: 

>nd  when  farther  off  are  attra^ed'lefs.    Hence  a-  the  ^oon  round  the  earth.    But  the  mooa  rtcj- 

jife  various  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  ic-  ving  a  greater  impulfc  in  G  than  the  earth  rtr=-:i 

/condary  planets. '  Some  of  thefe  inequalities,  how-  in  A,  were  the  fun  to  ad  in  the  direAion  G  H, 

>ver,  wmild  take  place,  though  the  moon,  ifiln-  yet  it  would  accelerate  the  defcription  rf  :!! 

'.difturbed  by  the  fun,'  had  'Vhoved  in  a  circle  con-  fpace  DA  G,  and  caufe  the  angk  GAD  to  c^ 

/Centrical  to  ^he  earth,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  creafe  fafter  than  it  otherwife  would.    Th«  f«*i 

.earth's  motion';  others  depend  on  the  elliptical  aftion  w'ill  have  this  effed  upon  accourtoft:? 

obfiquc  fituation  of  the  moon's  orbit,  obliquity  of  its  diredlipn  to  that  in  whkii  iij 


*^gurc  and 

One  of  the  fbrrficr  w^  that  the  moon  does  not  de-  earth  attrafts  the  mooi.    For  the  moon  by  i, 

fcribe  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  but  is  continu-  Yncans  is  <lrawn  by  tWo  forces  oblique  to  one  ar^ 

ally  accelerated  f  s  fhc  pjifles'  from  the  quarter  to  ther :  one  drawing  frotai  G  towards  A,  the  -uH 

the  new  or  fiin,  and  is  retarded  again  hy  the  like  from  G  towards  H ;'  therefor^  the  roooo  ouift  t^ 

degrees  in  returning  from  the  new  and  full  to  the  ceflarily  tje  iinpelled  towards  D. 

•«ext  quarter :  but  here  we  confider  not  fo  much  {310.)  AgaiB^  bccauTe  the  fun  does  not  a^^  •] 

'the  abfolute  as  the  apparent  motions  of  the  moon  the  diredHon  G  H  parallel  to  S  A,  but  in  *i.  i' 

with  refpea  to  us.  •                                              *  redion  G  S  .oblique  to  it,  the  fun's  aAioo  0:  'r. 

(309.)  Thefc  two  may  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  ^oon  will,  by  reafon  of  this  obliquity,  ur.-.] 

following  manner.'  Let  S,  in  Plate  XVI.  fig.  3.  contribute  to  the  moon's  acceleration.    S"pr-^ 

reprefent  the  fuiri,  A  tfce  earth  moving  in  its  orbit  the  earth,  in  any  flioitTpace  of  time,  wouW  ^?  | 

BC,  D  E  F  G  the  itioon's  orbit,  and  H  the  place  moved  from  A  to  1,  if  not  attracted  by  thf  u- 

of  the  moon  in  h^  orbit.    Suppole  thtf  ^fth  to  the  point  I  being  in  the  ftr^ght  line  CE,  *-  -1 

have  moved  from  A  to  7.   *Becawfc  it  fias  been  touches  the  earth  s  orbit  in  A,    Suppole  the  r^M 

fliown  that  the  moon  partakes  of  \all  the  progrcf-  Jn  the  fame  time  would  h^ve  moved  in  ^^^] 

4ive  motion  of  the  earth,  and  likei^afe  that  the  fun  from  6  to  Ki  ajui  "befides  have  partook  of  iT  'l- 

attracts  both  the  eailh  and  moon  equally  when  progrcflivc  motton  of  the  earth.    Then,  ifKLS 

they  arc  at  the  fame  diftance  froni  it,  or  that  the  drawn  parallel  to  A  I,  (tht  hnc  K  L  muft  hf  *-? 

mean  action  of  the  fun  upon  the  moon  is  equal  tp  plied  in  the'  figure)  and  taken  equal  to  it,  "^ 

Its  adion  upon  the  earth ;  we  muft  therefore  con-  moon,  tf  not  attraded  to  the  fun,  would  be  t* -"J 

fider  the  earth  as  carrying  about  with  it  the  moon's  Sn  L.    But  the  earth,  by  the*  fun's  adion,  is  rr's- 

'orbit :  fo  that  when  -the  earth  is  removed  fromi  A  Ved  from*  I.  *  Suppofe  it  were  moved  down  to  M 

to  I,  the  moon's  orbit  Ihall  likewife  be  removed  in  the  line  I M  N  parallel  to  S  A,  and  if  th<f  tr--^ 
from 


rallel  to  H  A,  though  the  moon  would  really  have  in  the  line  I.  O  parallel  alfo  fo  A  S,_down  » 
moved  from  H  to  O,' yet  it  would '  not  have  ap 
peared  to  a  fpcdtator  upon  the  earth  to  have  mt5 

▼eti  at  all,  bccaufe  the  earth  has  moved  as  much;  Ihc  moon  will  appear  _ 

fo  that  the  moon  woikd  ftij)  api>ear  in  the  fame  forward  as  if  neither  it  nor  tKe  earth  haJ  ^^^ 

place  with  refpeft  tor  the  fixed  ftars. '  But  if  tht  fubjedt  to  the  fun's  adion.  ^  ^^ 

^i6an  be  obferved  in  P,  it  will  then  appear  to  '   (311.)  But  this  is  on  the  ihppofilion  to -- 

have  moved,  its  appar<fht  motion  being  mcafured  a^Uons  of  the  fun  upon  the  catth  and  moccr: 

by  the  angle  O I  P.    And  if  the  angle  P 1 S  be  lefs  equal ;  wheneas  the  moon  being  aded  upon  ?•" 

than  the  angle  HAS,  the  moon  will  have  ap-  than  the  earth,  did  the  fun's  adioo  t^wwt" 

proached  hearer  its  conjunftion  with  the  fun.  moon  in  the  line  LO  parallel  to  AS,  it  *^^^ 

^ow,  (o  expTaiu  particularly  the  inequality  of  the  dsttw  it  down  fo-farasvCo  makt  }#P  gic<^  ^'i' 
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M,  whereby  the  angle  PMN  will  be  rendered  ferther  lelTencd.  The  modn,  in  pafBn^  from  the 
■fs  than  LIN.  But,  as  the  fun  draws  the  earth  oppolition  B  to  the  next  quarter,  will  be  retard- 
)  a  direction  oblique  to  IN,  the  earth  will  be  ed  again  by  the  fame  degrees  as  it  was  accelera- 
>und  in  its  orbit,  fomewhat  fliort  of  the  point  ted  before  its  appulfe  to  the  oppolition ;  and  thui 
I.    However,  the  moon  is  attra^ed  by  the  fun,    the  moon,  by  the  fun's  a^ion  upon  it,  is  twice 

accelerated,  and  t^ice  reftorcd  to  its  firft  veloci- 


Ul  more  out  of  the  line  LO,  than  the  earth  is, 
lit  of  the  line  IN ;  thererore,  this  obliquity  of 
3(r  fun's  a^ftion  will  yet  farther  diminlfli  the  anple 
nder  PMN.  Thus,  the  moon,  at  the  point  G, 
:cci\ci  an  impulfe  from  the  fun,  whereby  hef 

*  •  ft  .1  *1<t^«^  I  •  At* 


ty  every  circuit  it  makes  round  the  earth  ;  and 
this 


inequality  of  the  moon's  motion  about  the 
earth  is  called  by  aftronomers  its  variation. 
(314.)  A  fecond  efFcdl  of  the  fuu  upon  the 
lotiun  is  accelerated ;  and  the  fun  producing  this  moon  is,  that  it  gives  the  orbit  of  the  latter  in  the 
let  in  every  place,  between  the  quarter  and  the  quarters,  a  greater  degree  of  curvature  than  it 
ji.jiinAion,  the  moon  will  move  from  the  quar-  would  receive  from  the  eatth  alone ;  and,  on  the 
r,  with  a  motion  continually  more  and  more  ac-    contrary,  in  the  conjundtion  and  oppolition  the 

orbit  is  lefs  infleded.    When  the  moon  is  in  the 


rlcrated;  and  therefore,  by  acquiring,  from  time 
\  time,  an  additional  degree  vf  velocity  in  its  of- 
t,  the  fpaccs  which  are  defcrtbed  in  equal  times 
{ the  line  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  moon, 
ill  not  be  every  where  eq)|aly  but  thofe  towarij 
c  coDJundtion,  will  be  greater  than  thofc  toward 
c  quarter.  But.  in  the  moon's  palVjr.c,  from 
e  conjun«5tion  D,  to  the  next  quarter,  the  fun's 
tion  will  again  retird  the  moon,  till,  at  the 
:xt  quarter  at  E,  it  be  rpltorcd  to  the  firft  velo- 
ty  which  it  had  in  C. 

'(;ii.;  When  the  moon  moves  from  E  to  the 
II,  or  oppolition  to  the  fun  in  B,  it  is  ag.iin  ac- 
lerated;  the  deficiency  of  the  fun's  a(ftion  on  the 
oon  from  what  it  has  upon  the  earth,  produ- 


conjundHon  with  the  fun  at  D,  the  latter  attract- 
ing her  more  forcibly  than  it  does  the  earth,  the 
inoon  is  by  that  means  impelled  lefs  to  the  earth 
than  otherwife  it  would  be,  and  thus  the  orbit 
lefs  incurvated ;  again,  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
oppolition  in  B,  firther  removed  from  the  fan 
than  the  earth  is,  though  the  earth  and  moon  are 
both  drawn  by  the  fun  towards  itfclf  out  of  the 
place  they  would  otherwife  move  into,  yet  the 
moon  defcends  with  left  velocity  than  the  earth: 
infomuch  rh.^t,  in  any  given  fpace  of  time  from 
its  palling  the  poipt  of  oppo(ition»  it  will  have  lefs 
approached  the  earth  than  othcr\vi(c  it  would 
have  done ;  that  is,  its  orbit,  in  refpedt  to  the 


ig  heic  the  fame  effect  as  before  the  excefs  6f    earth,  will  approach  nearer  to  a  ftraight  line.— 


adion.  X«et  us  now  confider  the  moon  in  Q, 
moving  from  E  towards  B.  Here,  if  Ihe  were 
tratfted  by  the  fun,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  AS, 
t  being  adted  on  lefs  t}ian  the  earth,  as  the  lat- 
r  dcfccnds  towards  the  fun,  the  moon  will  in 
me  meafure  be  Ictt  behind.  Therefore,  RF  bc- 
;  drawn  parallel  to  SB,  a  fpetftator  would  fee 
c  mo<in  move  ab  if  attra^ed  from  the  point  Q, 
the  diredtion  KF,  with  a  degree  of  force  equal 
that  whereby  the  fun's  adtion  on  the  moon  falls 
)rt  of  its  adtion  on  the  earth.  But  the  obliqui- 
of  the  fun's  adion  has  here  alfo  an  eJfe«5t.  In 
.'  time  the  earth  would  have  moved  from  A  to 
without  the  influence  of  (he  fun,  let  the  moon 
vt  moved  in  its  orbit  from  Q,  to  R.  Drawing,. 
rrcfore,  RT  parallel  to  AI,*'the  moon,  by  the 
>tion  of  its  orbit,  if  not  attracted  by  the  fun» 
ill  be  found  in  T  ;  and  therefore,  ir  attracted 
a  direction  parallel  to  SA,  would  be  in  the  lin^ 
f  parallel  to  AS;  fuppofj  in  W.  But  the 
>on  in  Q,  being  farther  off  the  fun  than  the 
th.  it  will  be  lefs  attraded  ;  that  is,  TW  will 
lefs  than  IM ;  and  if  the  line  NM  be  prolonged 
vards  X,  the  angle  XMW  will  be  lefs  than  XIT. 
J 13.)  Thus,  by  tlie  fun's  adtion,  the  moon'j 
lagc  from  the  quarter  to  the  full  would  be  ac- 
eraied,  if  the  fun  were  to  ad  on  the  earth  and 


When  the  moon  is  in  the  quarter  in  C,  and  c- 
qually  diftant  from  the  fun  as  the  earth,  it  was 
before  obfervrd,  that  they  would  both  defccnd 
with  equal  vel(x:ity  towards  the  fun,  fo  as  to 
make  no  change  in  the  angle  CAS;  but  the  length 
of  the  lipc  CA  moft  neceflarily  be  (hortened.— 
Therefore,  the  moon,  in  moving  from  C  toward 
the  conjunction  with'  the  fun,  will  be  impelled 
more  towafd  the  earth  by  the  fun's  adion,  than 
it  would  have  been  by  the  earth  alone,  if  neither 
the  earth  nor  the  moon  had  been  a^ed  upon 
by  the  fun  ;  fo  that,  by  this  additional  impulfe^ 
the  orbit  is  rendered  more  curve,  than  it  other- 
wife {hoi)ld  be.  '  'Hie  iame  effedt  will  alfo  be  pro* 
duced  in  the  other  quarter. 

(315.)  A  third  effeft  of  the  fun^s  aiflion  is,  that 
though  the  moon,  undiftqrbed  by  the  fun,  might 
move  in  a  circle,  leaving  the  earth  for  its  centre^ 
by  the  fun's  a<5tion,  if  the  earth  were  to  be  in  the 
very  middle  6t  ctt\lfe  of  the  moon's  orbit,  the 
itioon  would  be  nearer  the  earth  at  the  new  and 
full,  than  in  the  quarters.  "This  may  at  firft  ap- 
pear fompwhat  difficult  to  be  underftood,  that 
the  moon'ihould  Come'oeareft  to  the  earth  where 
it  is  leall  attraded  by  it :  yet,  upon  a  little  confi* 
deration,  it  ^i\\  evidently  appear  to  flow  firoia 


that  very  caufe,  becaufe  her  orbit,  in  the  con- 
on  in  a  diredtion  parallel  to  AS ;  and  the  obli-  junftion  and  oppofition,  is  rendered  lefs  curre  s 
ty  of  the  fun's  adion  will  ftill  increalV  this  ac-  for  the  lefs  curve  the  orbit  is,  the  lefs  will  the 
cntion:  for  the  adion  of  the  fun  on  the  moon  moon  have  deicended  from  the  place  it  wotidd 
iblique  to  the  line  SA,  the  whole  time  of  thfc  move  into  without  the  action  of  the  earth, 
on\  paffage  from  Q,  to  T,  and  will  carry  her  (316.)  If  the  moon  were  to  move 'from  any 
:  of  the  line  TV  towards  the  earth.  Here  we  place  without  further  difturbance  from  that  ac- 
jpofe  the  time  of  the  moon's  paflage  from  Q  tion,  firtce  it  would  proceed  on  the  line  UAidiin^ 
T  fo  Ihorty  that  it  ihall  not  pals  beyond  the  the  orbit  in  that  place,  it  would  contino^y  re« 
'^^                —   .-                 ..,  ,    -  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  earth  J  and  theivfore^  if  the  |>ow€r 

of  the  earth  upon  the  moon  •Ke  fefikknt  to  r^ 
tain  it  at  Uic  lame  difta0c«>  ^biM-ibBttMOkkk  <£ 

that 


.'  SA.  The  earth  will  alfo  come  a  Httle  Ihort 
tHe  line  IN,  as  was  already  mentioned)  and 
M  theft  caufea  the  angle  XMW  will  be  ftgl 
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limtDution  of  Cbe  force  is  equal  to  the  additioDy  The  force  by  which  the  moon  is  ifivm  tmt  of  her 

phicb  makes  no  alteration. 

I  orbit,    has  been   found  to   be   — — —  c  = 

The  mean  fine  TTiszu-z 9f  the  firee  of  ^7^*7^5^ 

-*  643410  J        J         J 

rarity  at  the  earth.  __.— .^,    Let  PM  be  the  aidi  which  the  moott 

For  the  force  of  graTity  is  3600  times  greater  59*575'^ 

ban  the  force  at  P.  dcfcribca  in  any  finall  time;  and  ML  a  froall  Kne^ 

The  tu/bolt  mireafe  of  the  centripetal  force  at^u  which  the  moon  defcribea  in  the  Cune  time  by  the 

f             /          3JJ  \  ^             •> 

•^l^  ^  V'  —  77/  *^*  h'Slsr  ^'  *•  ^"  '^"*  "  dircded  to  the 

^       ,,                    f      c      \  Am,  the  line  ML  will  be  parrfld  to  TA.   As  ML^ 

For  rad  (r) :  /  : :  PT  f  njrrr/  •*  PK  =r  is  the  diftance  that  the  moon  is  drawn  from  the 

^^  ^^^^  aroh  PM,  by  the  laid  accclerative  force;  iML 

a          ^     ^                       %cs  ^^  ^  ^^  uniform  motion  it  has  acquired  in  that 

-J-— .  AndPR=3PK=               ,   And  rad  time,  by  the  faid  force.    Let  MP  be  continued- 

'  ''  ^                                  *7»-7»J'^  hack  to  w,  in  tht  moon's  orbit,  to  cut  the  Fmc 

.     ««    /     3f/      \           ^^   .         •.  of  the  nodes  TN  in  w;    Now  fincc  ML  is  pand- 

'  •  ™    VT^tr^l  '   '  ^'^  (/)  :  Pd  =sr  lei  to  the  ecliptic;  a  plane  dhiwn  through  ML 

V  *7o.7»jr/:  ^^^  ^jp^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  cdiptic  in  a  Kne  mi,  whicb 

$csj  will  be  parallel  to  ML ;  Aerefore  draw  LP/  h>^ 

]t,^i^rr^    AndPT  —  PQ  =  whole  additional  cut  mi  in  /,  and  the  triangles  PML  and  Pm/are  fi- 

_su  milar,  andthenrfbrcm/=:25.^^.butfi,ec 


rcc  =  —5- —   f.  MP  is  given,  and  ML  is  as  the  force  3PK,  there*. 

'^'•^*^  fore  mi  is  as  wrP  X  PK.    Now  when  the  moorr 

l/k  rzjne  oftofice  the  moorTs  dijtance  from  the  was  at  P,  the  line  of  the  nodes  was  at  Tw,  whew 

adratures  ;  ti)en  the  force  QR,  acceierat'mg  or  re-  *h€  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  TMP  cuts  the  e* 

cliptic.    But  when  the  moon  comes  to  L  (inftead 

rdmg  the  moon**  motion  in  itx  orbitf*  is  — ^ of  MO  the  plane  of  her  orbit  will  then  be  in  the 

»*a«-7»5  plane  TLP;  and  the  line  of  the  nodes  at  T/,  where 

^  the  plane  TLP/  cuts  the  ecliptic.    Therefore  thc 

— .  angular  motion  of  the  nodes  generated  in  that 

*'■  time  will  be  =r  angle  wTA    But  the  angle  mTl » 

Let «  =  S.QPR  or  KFT  =:  cof.  PTK;  then         ml 

(,„      V  "  T^  X  fine  of  TW  or  ATN;  that  b,  as 

^^^'^^^^f  11.PXPK        _     , 

3f  ,f  ;^T X  AZ ;:  that  is,  (bccaufe  by  fimiL'P 

l^7^r  X  ^«  =0)7  trigonometry)  j^—  x: 

tnangles-^  =  -pyj.as       ^j.         X   A7|. 

that  is,  (becaufc  PT  is  given)  as  PH  x  PK  X  AZ. 

'311)  Hence  ti)e  moon  is  accelerated  in  the  qtiad-  The  line  ML  is  to  the  vcrTed  fine  of  the  arch 

\tt  C  A,  DF^  and  retarded  in  the  quadrants  AD,  PM,  as  the  forces  that  produce  them ;  that  is,  as 

' ;  and  tl^e  force  v*hich  acceUnites  or  retards  the  j 

on* J  motion,  is  greate/i  in  the  o^ants.  -«        -  f  to  f,  or  as  x  to  S^'SlSr-    That  Is  ML  : 

f^or  it  is  greatcft  when  A  is  grcateft,  that  is  ^^'^'^'^ 

en  iCP  is  90  degre<»,  or  CP  =  45*.  PM'                                                          p|Lc« 

^-^  difturbing  force  TM,  in  thefyziges  A  and B,  TgTf  2  2/:  59^573 f  i  therefore  ML  =r  -=-r=,  X 

il'T.     jind  therefore  the  earth* j  force  upon  the  * ^T 

w;  in  ihcfjziges,  is  twee  as  much  dimin'i/hed,  cu  '    j 

I  increafed  in  the  quadratures*  •    When  P  falls  upon  A*  Of  the  moon  la 

The  moon*s  orbit  is  more  flat  in  the  fy%iges,  and  *^*^'^^ 

V  fHrw  in  the  quadratures  ;  and  therefore  Jbe  i"  ^  ^7^87 »  then  /  =  r,  and  the  angle  PML  is 

[farther  from  the  earth  in  tfje  quadraitires.  »  right  angle;  therefore  in  the  triangle  PML,  PM  i 

•or  the  orbit  will  be  more  curve  where  the  cen-  /•          pi^j*          \ 

I  force  is  greater,  that  is  in  the  quadratures.        ML  I  TjCpfr-— J  :  :  radius  :  SXPM  or 

3ii')  The  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes,  fuppofing  ^^'^^^    ^  59-5 75,/ 

orbit  to  be  nearh  circular,  may  be  thus  found*  pjf 

^Ig.  6.    Let  A^BQ. b^  the  moon's  orbit,  T  the    »»P/  =  -mt>  v •    And  if  N  be  at  Q,  or 

th,  P  the  moon,  SAB  the  line  of  the  apfidcs,  »^i   x  59-575 

q  the  quadratures,  m^n  the  line  of  the  nodes,  the  nodes  in  the  quadratures,  and  P  at  A ;  then 

%  PU,  AZ  perpendiculars  upoil  TQ^'and  Nin.  PM  and  PL  fating  parallel  tathe.  ecliptic,  m  and 


1  -"i 
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cTtfoTt  calculated  the  motion  of  this  comet  to  pendulum  of  the  fame  length  with  another  ucie 
io  fuch  art  cxccntric  orbit,  that  it  could  not  more  or  lefs  attradcd  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tum in  left  than  5  7^  years ;  which  computations  tity  of  folid  matter  it  contains,  that  pendulum 
ree  yet  more  pcrtcitly  with  the  obfervations  muft  th«n  vibrate  fiifter  or  flower  than  the  Dthcr, 
idc  on  this  comet  than  any  parabolic  orbit  wiildo.  Now  the  yibration  of  pendulums  continue  for  a 
(jjo.)  To  compare  together  different  appear-  long  time,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  they  n:ak<? 
ccs  of  the  fame  comet,  is  indeed  the  only  me-  nwiy  be  eafily  determined  without  any  fuipicion" 
od  of  difcovering  with  certainty  the  form  of  its  of  error ;  ana  Newton  alfures  us,  that  he  cxamincil 
bit ;  for  it  is  impolRble  to  difcover  the  foHH  of  feveral  fubftances,  as  gold,  filvcr,  lead,  glafsy 
le  fo  exceedingly  excentric  from  obfervations  ta-  fand,  commiin  fait,  wood,  w.iter,  and  wheat  j 
a  in  a  fmall  part  of  it.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  there-  in  all  which  he  found  not  the  lea  ft  deviation  front 
re  propofes  to  compare  the  orbits,  on  the  fup-*  the  theory,  though  he  made  the  experiment  h\ 
fition  that  they  are  parabolical,  of  fuch  cometsf  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  bodies  of  the  fame  weighty 
appear  at  different  times ;  for  if  we  find  the  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  their  matter  Icf* 
nc  orbit  defcribed  by  a  comet  at  different  times,  than  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  whole  would  have? 
all  probability  it  will  be  the  fame  comet  that  difcovered  ttfclf. 

fcribes  it.    Here  he  remarks  from  Dr  Hallcy,  (.^34.)  it  appears,  therefore,  that  all  bodies  are 

It  the  fame  orbit  very  nearly  agrees  to  two  ap«  made  to  dcfcend  here  by  the  power  of  eravity 

aiances  of  a  comet  about  the  fpace  of  75  years  v^ith  the  fame  degrf e  of  fwiftncfs.    This  defcent 

lance;  fo  that  if  thefe  two  appearances  were  has  been  determined  at  16^  feet  in  af  fecond  from 

lUy  of  the  fiimc  comet,  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  its  the  beginning  of  their  fall.    If  any  terreflrial  body< 

>it  would  be  18  times  that  of  the  axis  of  the  could  be  conveyed  as  high  up  as  th«  moon,  it 

ih's  orbit ;  and  therefore,  when  at  its  greateft  woiikl  defcend  with  the  very  fame  degree  of  ve- 

lance  from  the  fun,  this  comet  would  be  re-  locitywithv/hich  the  nrK>on  is  attraded  towards  the 

wed  not  lefe  than  35  times  the  mean  diftance  of  earth  ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  the  earth  upotY 

!  earth  from  the  fame  Itiminary.    Even  this  is  the  moon  bears  the  fame  proportion  it  would  have 

*  lealt  diftance  afltgned  to  any  comet  in  its  great^  upon  thofe  bodies  at  the  fame  diftance  as  the  ^uan- 

elongatjon  from  the  fun ;  and  on  the  founda-  tity  of  matter  in  the  moon  bears  to  the  quantity  in 

n  of  Dr  Halley's  computations  it  was  expend  thofe  bodies.    Thus  the  afTertion  is  proved  in  the 

the  year  1758  or  1759.  earth,  and  its  power  on  oery  body  it  attrads  is^ 

J31.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  remarks,  that  as  the  at  the  fame  difltance  from  the  earth,  proportional 

at  excentricity  of  the  orbits  of  comets  renders  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  in  the  body  aded 

TO  very  liable  to  be  difturbed  by  the  attraction  upon. 

the  pl.mets  and  other  comets,  it  is  probably  to  (3$s>)  As  to  the  fun",  the  power  of  his  a^ioii 
vent  too  great  difturbanceis  from  thefe,  that  upon  the  fame  ptimary  planet  is  reciprocally  in 
ilc  all  the  planets  revolve  nearly  in  the  fame  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  diftance ;  and  that 
Be,  the  comets  are  difpofed  in  very  different  bis  power  decreafi?s  throughout  in  the  fame -pro- 
's and  di^fed  all  over  the  heavens  \  that  when  portion,  is  teftifiad  by  the  motion  of  the  plai}et» 
heir  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun,  and  moving  traverfing  the  whole  planetary  region.  This  pr6vc» 
vcft,  they  might  be  removed  as  for  as  pofiible  that  if  any  planet  was  removed  from  the  fun  ia 
of  the  reach  of  each  ot  hers  a^ioR«  The  fame  any  diftance  whatever,  the  degree  of  its  a«:elera- 
I  is  likewife  anfwercd  in  thoie  comets,  which  tion  towards  the  fun  would  yet  b<  reciprocally 
moving  floweft  in  the  aphelion  or  remoteft  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  their  diftance.  But 
aiice  from  the  fun,  deiirended  nearefl  to  it  by  the  dt»gree  of  acceleration  given  to  the  pkinets  by 
ring  their  aphelion  at  the  greateft  height  from  the  fun  is  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
fun.  Sec  PARTi.  Sect.  III.  13© — 134-  and  of  their  rcfpedive  dift.inces;  all  which,  compared 
;t.  IV.  together,  puts  it  out  of  doubt,  that  the  power  of 

T.  VII.    0/  ti.  Bodies  <./  /A.  Sun  a«J  Pla-  »';«  <"»"  "P^"  »ny  ?>»!«»  .^"'^'"•J"*^  »|'e  place 

ft ..  ,1  Quantity  ^/Matter  tiny  contain,  ^J"?  *>'*''.^'  T^'°"'iP  'Sk  ***  ^T^  'docty  of 

.  7      •^vii*''*   'V                      u             w  jj^fceirt  as  it  gives  that  other?  and  consequently 

U  tb€tr  IJ  IN  s  n  I  fc  s.  ^j^^j  j^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  jjp^j^  different  planets  at  the 

33a.>  The  primary  planets  and  comets  being  fame  diftance  would  be  proportionable  to  the 

tinea  intheir  orbits  by  a  power  directed  towards  quantity  of  matter  m  each.    The  fon  attracts  the 

fun,  and  the  lecondarics  bemg  alfo  retained  by  a  primary  planets  and  then-  refpc^ive  fecondaries. 

Jar  power  dire<^ed  to  the  centre  of  the  prima*  when  at  the  fame  diftance,  in  fuch  a  manner  a9 

,   the  iame  power  is  diffufed  through  their  to  communicate  to  both  the  fame  degree  of  velo- 

)le  fubflanec,  and  inherent  in  every  particle*  city  ;  and  ihei'cfore  the  force  wherewith  the  funr 

s  is  proved  by  fliowing  that  each  oi  the  bea-  ad's  on  the  fecondary  planet  bears  the  fame  pro- 

ly bodies  attraAs  the  relt,  and  other  bodies, with  portion  to  the  force  wherewith  it  attrads  the  pri« 

I  difSerent  degrees  of  force,  as  that  the  force  of  mary,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  fecondary 

f^me  attizAing  bi>dy  is  exerted  on  others,  ex-  planet  bear»to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  pn-^ 

^  in  proportion  to  tne  quantity  of  matter  con-  mary. 

rd  in  the  body  attraAed.  (336.^  This  property  therefbue  h  found  in  the 

(13.)  Tli«  firtt  proof  of  this  is  from  the  esperi-  fun  with  regard  to-  both  kinds  of  planets ;  fo  that 

Its  made  on  bodies  on  our  earth.    Pendulums  he'polfeffes  the  fame  quality  found  in  the  earth» 

ate  hy  the  fame  power  which  makes  heavy  viz.  that  of  ading  on  bodies  with  a  degree  of  fbree 

ies  fall  to  the  ground  >  but  if  the  ball  of  any  proportiwaal  to  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain* 
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(niv^ing  globe  will  9{t  upoD  the  other  in  the 
le  proportion  to  the  diftance  between  the  ccn,- 
nf  the  globe  which  attracts,  and  the  centre  of 
It  which  is  attra^ed  :  and  the  proportion  holds' 
\  though  either  or  both  of  the  globes  be  corn- 
ed of  diflimilar  parts*  fome  rarer,  and  fome 
re  dcnfe ;  provided  only*  that  all  the  parts  in 
lame  globey  equally  diftant  ^om  the  centre, 
homogeneous,  and  Hioewire  if  both  globes  at- 
]£i  each  other. 
'(uj*)  Sir  Ifaac  has  thtts  ihown,  that  this  power 
I  the  great  bodies  of  the  iiniTerfe  is  derived  froni 
k  lame  being  lodged  in  every  particle  of  the  nut- 
ir  which  coropofes  them  ;  and  consequently  that 
lis  no  lefs  than  univetfal  in  matter,  though  the 
bwcr  be  too  minute  to  pniduce  any  vifible  rf- 
ws  on  the  fm  ill  bodies  with  which  we  are  con- 
ffiinr,  by  their  aftion  pn  oae  another.    In  the 
teH  ftars  indeed  wjt  have  nQ  particular  proof  that 
»ey  have  this  power,  as  wc  find  no  'appearance 
i  rfrmonftrate  that  they  either  aft  or  are  a^ed  i- 
on  by  it.    But  Wice  this  power  is  found  to  be- 
^K  \p  all  bodies  wliereon  we  can  make  ohferva- 
on,  and  we  find  that  it  is  not  to  be  altered  by 
ly  change  in  the  fhape  of  bodies,  hut  aocompa- 
ics  thrm  in  every  form,  without  diminution,  »- 
lalninp  ever  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  fo- 
ci matter  in  each ;  fuch  a  power  muft^  without 
oubt,  univerfaUy  beloog  to  matter. 
fj44.)  Fmm  the  timn  in  which  thefe  Satellites 
^orm  their  -revolutions,  compared  with  th«r 
iftnces  fVohi  their  refpedtivc  primaries,  the  pro- 
nrt ion  between  *the  power  \wlh  which  ane  prv- 
wry  attraas  his  fatellites,  and.the  force  with 
Mch  any  other  attta^s  h  if,  <w  ill  be:  known ;  and 
le  proportion  of  the  power  with  which  *ny  P^*- 
:t  attra<5ts  his  f^Scondary  to  the  power  with  which 
attn^s  a.  body  at  it^  furface,  is  found  by  com- 
irin^  the  diftance  of  the  fecondai7  planet  from 
e  crntre  of  thrprimary  to  the  diftance  of  the 
"imary  planet'l furface  from  the  fame  ;  and  fipom 
?nce  is  deduced  the  proportion  between  the 
)wcr  of  gravity  aipon  the  furface  or  one  planet 
the  gravity  upon  the  furftice  of  another. 
C.U5O  By  the.]tke  method  of  comparing  the  pe- 
Klical  tiQe  of  a  primary  planet  iiboxit  the>4*un, 
ith  the  revolutiol)  of  a  latellite  about  its  prima- 
»  may  be  found  the  proportion  of  gravity,  or  of 
e  weight  of  any  body,  oiv  the*Cttrface  of  the  fun, 
the  gravity  or  to  the  weight  of  thc-^ame  body 
on  the  fuiface  of  the  planet  whidi  carries  about 
:  fatelltte.    By  computations  of  this  kind,  ar- 
momers  have  found  the  relative  denfities  of  the 
1  and  fuch  planets  as  have  fatellites,  toj^ether 
th  their  (juantities  of  flatter  and  the  fpacc 
oagh  which  a  heavy  body  would  fafl-in  x  fe- 
id  at  their  furfaces.    The  refult  of  thefe  calcu- 
ions  may  be  arranged  as  in  the  following  table : 


■ 

Fail  ot  a  body  in 

Q^ant.of 

Den- 

X  feconJ. 

Matter.  • 

fity. 

In  Feet. 

Sun 

338343 

100 

450-9 

Earth 

I 

S9S 

16*09 

Jupiter 

3«7-i 

98 

41*64 

Saturn 

86.16 

69 

M-4 

Hcrfchel 

18 

21 

x8'66 

O   IT    O    M    T.  ^i 

.  .  ait ..  .s  »\c  I nav  draw  the  follow .  ,g 
conclui:ons,  viz.  That  the  tui^  is  rarefied  by  ita 
great  heat ;  and  that  of  the  4  planets  aboye-ineR* 
tioned,  the  moft  denfe  is  that  neareft  the  fun.^ 
The  denfities  of  the  planets  Mars,  .Venus,  and 
Mercury,  as  they  are  not  .attended  with  (atellitei 
on  which  obfervatibns  may  be  made,  cannot  be 
afcertain^.  Trom  analogy,  however,  we  ought 
to  cgnciude,  that  the  infenor  planets^  Venus  aiM 
'Mercury,  are  •  move. ^denfe. than  the  earth,  and 
<Mars  nore^are. 

PART    m. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  CELESTIAL PHJB- 

NOMENA,  ACCORDING   TO  THE  l^WTO* 

NIAN  DOCTRINE. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Circles,  Nodes,  Aspects, 
Conjunctions,  &c.  o/'/ib^  Planets. 

.^MTO  To  a  fpedtator  placed  in  the  fun,  all  the 

planets  woiild  appear  to  defcribe  circles  annually 

in  the  heavens^   for  though  their  motions  are 

,really  elHpticai,  the  exccntricity  is  fo  fmall,  that 

the  difltrence  between  them  and  true  ciwles  is 

not  eafily  perceived  even  on  earth ;  and  at  the  fun, 

whether  great  or  fmall,  it  would  entirely  vaniih. 

Thefe  circles,  which  infuch  afituation  would  ap- 

wpear  to  be  anoually  deicribed  ambng  the  fixed 

*itars,  are  called  the  bfiiocfmtrie  eircUs  of  the  pli- 

nets.    fTp  a  (pedtator  in  the  fun,  tJie  comets, 

ichough  moving  in  the  moft  excentric  orbits,  would 

-alio  appear  to  delcribe  circles  in  the  heavens :  for 

thouj^h  their  orbits  are  in  reality  very  long  ellipfes, 

the  planer  of  them  extended  to  the  heavens  would 

mark  a  great  circle  of  which  the  eye  would  be  the 

cetitre  ;  only,  as  the  real  motion  is  in  an  ellipfis, 

the  body  would  appear  to  move  nuich  moreHow^ 

ly  in  fome  part  of  the  circle  than  pother,  ..aad  to 

differ  exceflively  in  jnagRitud.e. 

(348.)  To  an  inhahiUnt  of  any  plwiet,  however, 

the.fini  appeat-9  to  go  -round  in  its  own  hcl^ent- 

ric  cirgle,  or  to  defcribe  in  the  heavens  UMt-fame 

curve,.  Avhibh  the  planet  would  appear  to  do  if  feen 

-from'theiin.    Thus  in  Plate  XVI.  fi^.^S.  when 

:the  «irth  is<at  a,  if  we  draw  a  line  from^'lhrough 

-the  iun  at  S,  the  point  G,  in  the  fphcDC  of  the 

.]H;a«ens  where  the  line  terminates,  «u  the  pbce 

.«rhere  the  fun  then  appears  to  an  ini.abitant  of  the 

•earth.    In  a  month's  time  the*  earth  m':^!^;^  from 

^  to  ^  ;  draw  a  line  then  throt;gh  .tlic  fun,  and 

its  extremity  at  H  will  point  out  his  apparent 

place  at  that  time.    In  like  planner,  if  we  draw 

lines  from  the  earth  in  la  fcveral  fituations  in 

which  it  is  reprefcnted  for.  the  11  months  of  the 

▼ear,  the  fun's  apparent  place  wiil  be  found  as  a* 

Dove;  and  foit  would  be^fmmd  by  a  fpedator 

placed  in  Venus  or  any  other  planet. 

(349.)  The  helioceiitnc  circle  of  the  earth  is  cal- 
led tlie  ecliptic  ;'^eLi&ufe  ecHplVs  of  the  i^  or 
moon  can  only  happen  when  the  latter  is  in  or 
near  it.  By  fome  .*netmt  writers,  it  has  beea 
called  the  circle  of  the^n,  or  the  oblique  citcle, 
becaufe  it  cuts  the  equator  at  oblique  angles.  It 
is  klfo  called  by  Ptolemy  the  dnclc  which  paifes 
through  the  midft  of  the  animals ;  becaufe  the  1% 
conilellations,  through  which  it  paifes,  were  an. 
cicntiy  ^  repccfented  by  animals,  or  parts  of 

Sfffa  ^       them 
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>ii5,  in  Stitd's  Caroline  Tables,  the  longitude  and  Venus  at  H,  her  geocentric  place  is  T,  and 

f  Jupiter's  afcending  node  is  two  figns  eight  do-  her  elongation  Q,T,  which  in  this  figure  is  the 

rcei  from  the  firft  ftar  of  Aries,  which  is  thus  greatcft  poffibic-;  for  this  always  takes  place  when 

wrkcd :  Lonj.  "U  Q  «  i?  «Y>  a*  8%    The  com-  a  ftraigbt  line  t'roin  the  earth  touches  the  orbit  of 

son  v?ay  of  ro^oning  the  longitude  of  a  phicno-  the  planet,  as  is  evident  from  the  figure ;  thr.t  'n\ 

len  jn  is  to  take  <Y>  for  the  firll  point  of  the  eclip-  provided  the  planet  be  in  its  aphelion  at  the  time, 

c,  and  not  to  number  the  de^ees  quite  round  Thus  the  grcateft  poHible  elongation  of  Mercury 

ut  circle  as  a  continued  ferieB',  but  to  make  a  is  Q  P  when  he  is  ia  his  aphelion  at  L  ;  and  the 

ew  beginning  at  the  firft  point  of  every  fign,*and  cjuantity  of  this  is  found  by  aftronomical  obfen-a- 

)  n^kon  from  thence  only  the  length  of  3o'*,  tions'to  be  about  28  degrees,  and  that  of  Venus 

rfacn  this  method  is  made  ufe  of,  the  longitude  about  48.    The  inferior  planets  in  their  elongi- 

f  a!iy  phenomenon  is'exprefTcd  by  Ciying  it  is  in  tions  are  fometimes  callward  and  fometimes  wtft- 

ich  a  degree  and  fuch  a  minute  of  a  fign :  and  warxl  of  the  fun  ;  in  tlic  former  cafe  they  appear 

HIS  we  may  exprcfs  the  longitude  of  the  afcend-  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  Litter  in  the  morning, 

g  node  of  Mercury,  ^  Q  8  13°  40';  and  fo  of  The  fmallnefs  of  Mercury  and  his  neamefs  to  the 

ly  other.    The  i^ce  of  a  phsenomenon  in  the  fun  prevent  hina  from  being  often  taken  notice  o^; 

ravens  is  expreficd  by  fctting  down  its  longitude  but  the  largenefs  and  beauty  of  Venus  have  made 

id  latitude.  her,  in  all  ages,  celebrated  as  the  rvening  and 

1359-)  Every  planet  Bkc  the  moon,  is  fometimes  morning  ftar. 

CONJUNCTION  with  the  fun,  and  fomethnes  in  (.56/.)  The  planets  fometimes  appear  to  g6 

r PORTION.    Itsconjundidn  is  when  the  geo-  forward,  fometimes  backward,  and  fometimes  to 

mtric  place  of  the  planet  is  the  fame  with  that  of  ftand  ft  ill.    Thefe  ditierent  conditions  are  by  af- 

c  fan ;  though  an  exadt  or  central  conjunction  tronomers  called  direfi,  rttrograJ^y  ^ndftationarr, 

n  only  take  place  wjien  the  line  of  ils' nodes  Were  they  to  be  viewed  from  the  fun,  they  would 

iflc*  through  the  earth,  and  the  planet  itfelf  is  always  appear  direct ;  but  when  viewed  from  the 

one  of  its  nodes  at  the  time.    It  is  however,  in  earth,  the  inferior  planets  appear  dircA  while  mo- 

neial,  called  a  conjundion  or  oppoiit ion,  when  ving  in  their  upper  femicircles,  and  retrograde 

c  iame  circle  of  latitude  paflTes  through  the  Vun  when  in  their  lower  ones.    Thus  in  fi^.  11.  fup- 

d  planet  at  the  fame  time.    When  the  geocen-  pofe  the  earth  at  i*ert  at  A,  while  Mercury  is  eoin;< 

c  place  of  a  planet  is  90*^,  or  a  quarter  oi'  a  cir-  on  in  his  orbit  irom  N  to  I,  and  from  I  to  L,  his 

•  from  the  iiin's  place,  the  planet  is  faid  to  be  motion  appears  to  ah  obferver  at  A  to  be  retro- 
quadrature  or  in  a  quart Ur  afpe<ft  with  the  fun  ;  grade,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  name'- 
d  thefe  terms  are  ufed  in  a  like  fenfe  when  ap-  ly,  from  R  to'Q.  and  From  Q  to  P ;  but  when  in 
cJ  to  any  two  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  that  part  of  his  orbit  which  lies  between  Land  N, 
:  fun  and  moon,  or  the  moon  and  any  planet,  his  niotion  appears  dired,  or  from  P  to  Q  and 
any  two  planets,  may  be  in  conjunction,  op-  from  Q,  to  R. 

(uion,  ot  quadrature.  (.^64.)  When  the  earth  is  in  the  line  of  nodes  of 

[,{(>o.)  Befides  thefe,  the  ancients  reckoned  two  an  interior  plantti  the  apparent  motion  of  the  for- 

KT  afpedts,  the  trivb  and  the  sextile  ;  the  mer  is  then  in  a  fti-aight  line,  becaufc  the  plane  ot 

mcr  when  the  bodies  were  diftant  120**,  and  k  palTcs  through  the  eye :  if  in  a  conjundtion  in 

•  Litter  when  only  half  that  diilance.  Thefe  af-  his  upper  feraicircle;  he  paflcs  behind  tl.e  fun  :  if 
L*N  it'c  marked  thus :  in  his  lower  fcfmicircic,  he  jiaHcs  l^fore  it,  and 
njun^t.  Oppofition.  Quadrature.  Trine.  Sextile.  will  then  be  fucn  by  an  obferver  on  earth  to  p.:f<i 

^              ^           '         n             A         *  over  the- fun*s  difk  like  around  and  very  bl:K*lt 

le  afpe^s  were  formerly  fuppofe^l  to  influence  fpot.    Were  the  plane  of  his  orbit  coi.icidthl  wjiii 

•  afi.urii> of  mankind;  but  Astrology,  which  the  ecliptic,  tliis  appearance  would  be  lecn  over/ 
alcJ  of  thefe  influences,  is  now  juftly  re'evled.  year;  but  by  reafon  of  the  obh'xjuity  of  the  two 
"(Si.)  The  inferior  planets  have  two  kinds  of  plane«  to  each  otlier,  it  is  much  more  rare. 
iuin<^kion  with  the  fun;  one  in  the  infenor  part  {565.)  Mercury,  howescr,  was  fccn  in  this 
ihcir  femicircles,  the  other  in  the  fuperior  part,  manner  November  iith,  1781,  at  ^;  h.  44'  in  the 
the  former,  the  planet  is  between  the  earth  aftemoon-;  May  4th,  1706,  at  6  h.  57'  in  the 
I  the  fun  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  fun  is  between  mbming;  and  December  ?kth,  1789,  at  .^  h.  55' 

earth  and  planet.  ^The  inferior  planets  can  in  the  aftemonn :  but  uill  not  be  Uen  a?ain,  in 

er  be  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  nor  even  appear  this  illand  at  le.iil,  until  the  year  1799,  May  7th, 

I  p  vat  diftance  from  him.    The  length  they  go  at  ah.  34'  in  thw*  aftemoon.     In  like  manner, 

ailed  their  rhn^atiott.    Thus,  in  Plate  XVf.  Venus  fometimes  apptars  as  a  black  fpot  on  the 

II.  let  OPQRT  be  part  of  the'ecliptx;  S  f»iti,  but  much  mon-  it Idom  than  Mercury.    She 

fj^n  ;  and  the  three  circles  round  him,  the  or-  \^.a  thus  feen  finl,  ^«v  16^9;  aftciwards  in  the 

I  o:  Mercur)*,  Venus,  and  the  Earth.    Suppufc  years  1761  and  1769  ;  but  will  not  again  be  vilib!c 

r-*rth  to  be  at  A,  th^e  fun's  geocentric  pbce  m  this  manner  till  the  year  1874. 

f  •  Iv  at  Q.    If  Mercury  Le  then  at  I,  his  g«o-  ( ,66.)  When  the  earth  is  out  of  the  line  of  the 

trie  place  is  lihewife  at  Q ;  fo  that  he  is  in  nodes  of  an  inferior  planet,  its  orbit  appears  an 

iuiiCtion  with  the  fun  in  his  inferior  femiciicle:  elliplij,  more  or  Kfs  excentric  according  to  the 
t  M,  his  geocentric  place  is  likewife  at  Q,:  fo  fit  nation  of  the  eye  of  the  fpe<5tator.  In  thefe 
t  he  is  in  conjunction  in  hie  fuperior femicircle.  cafes,  the  motion  of  Mercury  is  unequal:  fafter 
^62.')  In  like  manner,  Venus  at  E  is  in  con-  near  the  inferior  conjunction,  t>ut  nioft  nnequal 
v'tinn  ill  her  inferior  femicircle,  at  G  in  her  fu-  in  the  inferior  fem'ciix*le,  going  through  the  une- 
iKjt :  bat  if  vvc  fupp^'f^  the  e^rl^  to  be  «it  A^    ^ua!  ipaces  into  whicii  tiie  cUipti?  is  divided.  The 

motions 
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potions  of  the  inferior  planets,  both  dired  and  the  fun,  are  thus  contmnally  carried  round  ir.*j« 
xetrograde,  are  very  unequal :  and  this  inequality  ecliptic,  in  confequcnce,  fo  the  pUoei  (^  k  ^ 
proceeds  not  from  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits,  moit  elongations  muft  be  carried  in  conijqiir^ 
4ut  from  the  projedion  of .  their  orbits  into  long  alfo.  Thus,  when  the  earth  Is  at  A,  the  r^^^ 
«Uipfes ;  and  is  therefore  A  mere  optical  deception,    of  his  greateit  elongation  from  the  fun  sn  m  <> 

(367.)  Thefe  planets  appear  ftationary  whjle  ecliptic  E  and  G;  the  motion  d  the  earth  ^  s 
changing  their  mqtion  froni  djire^  to  retrograde,  A  to  B  advances  them  fbrwvd  from  G  to  L  s-^ 
/or  from  retrograde  to  dirc^.  ,If  the  earth  flood    from  £  to  I* 

ibill,  the  times  of  their  appearing  ftationaiy  would        (370.)  The  geocentric  .motion  of  Vtnm  or 
Jbe  at  their  greateft  elongation  ;  for  though  it  be  ^a    be  explained  in  a-  fimilar  manner;  only  i<  the  r.- 
j)roperty  ofthe  circle  that  a  ftraightlinc  can  only    tion  of -Venus  is  much  flower  than  thai  cf  M.t 
touch  it  in  one  point,  yet  when  the  circle  is  very    cury,  his  conjun^fons,  oppofitioDs,  don^^t^^ 
^argCy  the  reccTs  from  the  tangent  is  not  percef>-   And  'llations,  «11  retum  much  .moct  fre^c(£''T 
tible  for  a  confidcFable  time.     Thus  in  fig.^i.    than  thofe  of  Vemis. 
iuppofe  the  earth  to  be  at  reft  in  A,  Venus  would  "   (371.)  To  expkuii  the  ftationary  appeanocet  t 
appear  iUtionarv»  her  geocentric  place  continuing   «the  planets.  It  muft  be  ^remembered,  thi!  t^ 
At  T  all  the  while  fiie  is  ^oing  in  her  orbitirom  a   xiiameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  even  of  \^t  i 
to  h;  becaufe  her.  deviation  from  the<vifiial  line    Saturn,  are  but  mere  points  in  coropariibfl  of  rbc 
AT  would  fcarce  be  perceptible  fo  near  the  point  idiftance  of  ^e  fixed  ftars ;  n^,  thcrefL^re,  rr 
Af  contaft  H.         '        '  «two  lines,  abfc^utely  parallel,  though  dnvn  t 

(368.;  The  in^rior  ^nets,  therefore,  to  an  in-    the  diftance  of  the  diameter  of  Saturn's  c?^ 
iiabitant  of  the  earth,.appear  alw.ays  near  the  fun;   'from  each  other,  wopld,  if  continued  to  the  S- 
alternately  going  from  and  returning  to  him,  fom6-   ^cd  ftars,  appear  to  us  to  ^terminate  ro  tbf  '^t 
times  in  ftraight  lines.  At  others  in  elliptical  curves,  .point.    Let.  the  two.chrdes,  Plate  XVI.  f^n. 
.firft  on  one  fide  and  then  on  the  other;  fome-  .reprefent  the.  orbits  of  Venus  and  of  the  hr^, 
times  fo  near  as  tp:^  rendered  invifiblc  by  his    let  the  lines  A£,  BF,-  CG,'DH,!bepara!ldtr5P; 
ilronger  light.    Sometimes,  when  in  or  near  their    we  may  neverthelefs  affirm,  that  *if  ccntiuofi:  tv 
nodes,  they  pafs  •  behind . the  fun.  in  their  fuperior    the  diftance  of  the.fixed  fiars, . tliey  wooM  as  *js- 
Semicircles,  or  p&fj: between  him  ind  us ;  in  which   -minate  iri  the  fame  point  with  the  line  SP.  ScpJ 
cafe  they  .ippea'r  Jil&e  .t4a/:k  fpots  on  his  dilk,  as    pofe,  then,  Venus  'at  E,  while  the  earth  is  2t  J 
above  mention^.   For  the  better  comprehending    the  vifual  ray,  by  which  < (he  is  fern,  mti'c  1 
of  thefe  motions,  however,  we^have  hitherto  fup-    A£»    Suppole  again,  that,  whileTcbus  gortft 
pofed  the  earth  to  f^and.ftill  in  fome  part  of  its    E  to  F,  the  Earth  goes  from  W^'B,  theri^ 
orbit,  while  they  govroiind  the. fun  in  thehs :  but   /ray,  by  which  VenUs  is  now  feen,  is'.BF,  pes" 
»s  this  is  not  the  cafe,  itnow  renokains  to  confider   .to  A£;, and- therefore,  Venus  wHl.faeall  tbtft:? 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  confequence  of  the    iiationary,  appearing .  in  that  point  of  ihe  hen 
«arth's  motion.  where  SP  extended  would  terminate :  thb  P.t 

(369.)  Were  the  earthito.ftand.ftill  in  any  part   <»  at'her  changiug'fronv dire^  to  retrograde,  v 
of  its  orbit,  as  nt  A,  the 'places  pf  conjnn^ion,    gain,  fuppoCc,  when  the  Earth  is  at  C,  Vr-:'« 
both  in  the  Aiperior  and  i|)ferior  femicjrcle,  as  ai-    ^t  G,  nnd  the  vifual  line  CG;  if,  whDe  thf .  "• 
•ib  of  the  greateft  elongation  ;  and  co'nfequently,    ^oes  from  C  to  D,  Venus  goes  from  G  to  - .  * 
ihe  places  of  direct  ana  retrograde  motion,  and    that  ft»e  is  feen  in  the  lint  GH,  piralltl  t.i  I'i 
<y{  the  ftations.of  an.  inferior  planet*  would  always   i^ie  will  be  ^1  that  time  ftationary,  apfxan- 
•be  in  the  feme  part  of  the  heavens.    Thus,. in    the  point. where  a  line  clrawn  from  S  throi;*^  ? 
Plate  XVI.  fig.  II.  upon  « this  fuppofition,  the    -would  terminate.    Tbi»ftation  isat  hcrdu-j 
-4>laces  of  Mercury's  ftations.yvould  always  be  the    from  retrograde  to  dired;  aiKl  both  art  to  be:-' 
;>oints  P  and  R,  the  arc  of  his  diredk  motion  PR,    /erigr  femidrcle. '  ' 

^nd  of  his  retrograde  motion  RP;.  whereas,  on  (37«-)  An' inferior  pjanet,  when  in  ttnjm^' 
r.ccount  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  places  where  .with  the  fun,  in  its  inferior  (emidrde,  us  iix  » 
thefe  appearances  happen  are  oonttnually  ad  van-  .be  in  perigee,  and  when  in  the  other  to  N: ' 
cing  forward  in  the  ecliptic,  according  to  the  or-  jApoge£,  on  account  <^  its  difiiemt  difoa-^ 
der  of  the  figns.  In  fig.  12.  let  ABCD  be  the  or-  from  the-Earth*.  Their  real  diftances  firoc  :t 
hit  of  the  earth-;  e/g  b  that  of  Mercury,  0  the  Earth,  when  in.perigeie,  arc  variaUc,  paniy  r«- 
fun ;  GFKI  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  extended  to  the  ing  to  the  excentridtjes  of  their  ojbits,  as  wti:  a 
fixed  ftars.  When  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  fun's  Jthat  of  the  Earth ;  and  partly  owing  to  the  =•• 
l^eocentric  place  is  at  F  ;  and  Mercury,  in  order  tions  of  the  dkferent  l)odies,  by  which  it  haf px'-^ 
to  a  conjundtion,  muft  be  in  the  line  AF ;  that  is,    that  they  are  in  perigee,  in  difterent  parts  of  ^ 


avhen  he  is  in  his  fuperior  femicirdes  at  b ;  the    phelion.  

places  of  his  greateft  elongation  alfo  would  be  at  (373.)  The  difference  of  diftance  betwten  tv 

t  and  ^,  and  in  the  ecliptic  at  E  and  G :  but  fup-  Earth  and  inferior  planets,  at  difencnt  nxr^ 

pofing  the  earth  to  go  on  in  its  orbit  from  A  to  B,  makes  a  confiderable  variation  m  thdr  apj»^ 

the  fun's  geocentric  place  is  now  at  K ;  and  Mer-  diameters,  which  indeed,  is  very  obfenraWc  ffl  ;* 

cury,  in  order  to  be  in  conjunction,  ought  to  be  the  planets ;  and  thus,  they  foroetine  Jo^^*^ 

in  the  line  BK  at  w.    As  by  the  motion  of  the  derably  larger  than  at  others.    This  dMw«»cc  -i 

^rth^  the  places  pf  Jfercury's  coi:\}undtxoni  with  ma^itudc is  Mercorj*  ia peatljr  u^^^^'y  ^'* 
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Venus*  no  left  than  31  to  i.    Any  perfon,  un*  a»  ^9  r»  Jf  may  be  confiderad  as  fo  many  dific- 

iWcd  by  inftruments,  may  obferre  an  inferior  rent  ftations,  mm  whence  an  inhabitant  of  the' 

met  alternately  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  earth  would  view  Jupiter  at  difTcrent  feafoni  or 

],  until  at  laft  it  comes  into  conjunction  with  him  the  year,  and  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from  each  of 

d  then  recedes  further  and  farther,  till  it  is  at  its  thefe  (Vatjons,  through  F  the  pbce  of  Jupiter* 

Mteft  elongation  >  which  will  be  firft  on  one  fide,  and  continued  to  the  ecliptic,  would  fhew  his  ap** 

dthen  on  the  other:  but,  if  we  obferve  the  ap-  parent  pUce  there  to  be  fucceffively  at  A9  B,  C» 

rent  chinee  of  place,  of  an  inferior  planet,  m  B,  A.    While  the  earth  is  near  the  points  of  con» 

ef  fphtre  *if  the  heavens,  its  direct  motions*  fta'>  taidt,  a  and  r.  Jupiter  would  appear  ftationary,  be*' 

»nt,  and  retrogradations,  meafuring  its  diameter  caufe  the  vifual  ray  drawn  through  both  planets^ 

tjuently  with  the  micrometer,  we  (faall  find,  by  does  not  fenfibly  differ  fromthe  tangent  Va  or  Fr. 

decreafe  at  fome  times,  and  increafe  at  others.  When  the  earth  is  at  ^,  a  line  drawn  from  6  thro' 

tt  its  diftance  from-  us  is  very  ccmfiderably  vap  S>  and  F  to  the  ecliptic,  fbews  Jupiter  to  be  ia 

d.  conjunftion  with  the  Am  at  B.    When  the  earth ' 

(374.)  The  apparent  paths  of  Mercury  and  Ve«  is  at  //,  a  line  dnwn  fmm  d  through  S,  continued 

s  as  feen^  from  the  Earth,  are  delineated  on'  to  the  ecliptic,  would  terminate  in  a  point  oppo* 

ate  XVII.  fig.  9.    They  appear  to  defcribe  fite  to  B ;  which  (hews  Jupiter  then  to  be  in  op-^ 

>ped  curves,  which  are  extremely  complicated,  pofilion  to  the  fun  :  and  thus,  it  appears,  that  h'S 

ic  darkeft  line  repreCents  that  of  Venus,  which  motion  is  dired  in  the  conjundion,  but  retrogrlde^ 

urns  into  itfdf  every  eighth  year.    The  fainteft  when  tnoppofition,  with  the  fun. 

>ped  curf«  itprefents  the  path  of  Mercury^  (.178«)  The  direct  mc*  ion  of  a  fuperior  pla- 

lich  does  not  return  into  itfelf  at  anr  aiiignable  net  is  fwifter  the  nearer  it  is  to  a  conjundion,  and 

riod.    The*  double  circle,  with  the  months  Oower  as  it  approaches  to  a  quadrature  with  the 

irked  upon  it,  reprefents  the  apparent  path  of  fun.    Thus,  mfig.  z6.  let  0  be  the  fun ;  the  lit* 

e  Tun,  (for  the  Eartb  is-  here  confidered  as  ap-  tie  circle,  round  k,  the  orbit  of  the  earth, .  where* 

rently  at, reft,)  and  the  outer  circle  reprefenu'  dia  b  e  ^r/*^isth«moftdiftantfemicircle;  OPQ, 

e  ecliptic.    The  apparent  ftations  and  retrogra-  an  arc  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter ;  and  ABCDEFG^' 

tions  of  thefe  planets,  are  obviouOy  fbewn  from*  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  fphere  of  the  fixed 

is  figure.  ftars.    If  we  fuppofe  Jupiter  to  ftand  fUll  at  P, 

(375.)  The  api»arent  paths  of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  by  the  earth's  motion  from  a  to  ^,  he  would  ap« 

turn,  are  given  in  PI.  XVI.  fig.  14.  The  numbers*'  pear  to  move  dired  from.  A  ta  G|  defcribing  the 

ifked  on  the  looped  curves^  are  the  years  for  unequal  arcs  AB»  BC,  CO,  D£,  EF,  FG,  in  e- 

liich  the  motions  are  (hewn.    This  figure  al(b»  qual  times.    When  the  earth  is  at  df  Jupiter  is  in 

rres  well  for  fhewing  the  apparent  ftacionsi  &c.  conjundion-' with  the  fun  at  D«  and  there  his  di* 
the  fuperior  planets.                                          '  xt€L  motion^is  fwifteft.   When  the  earth  is  in  th:  C 

()76.)  As  the  fuperior  planets  move  In-  r  laxger*  part  of  her  orbit  where  a^line  drawn  from  Jupiter 

bit  than  the  Earthy  they  can- only  be  in  oonjunc*^  would  touch  it,  as  in  the  points  e  or  gf  Jupiter  is 

>n  with  the  fun,  when  they  are  on-  that  fide  op^  nearly  in  owidrature  with  the  fun ;  and  the  near- 

)fite  to  the  Earth;  as,  00  the  other  hand,  they  er  the  earth  is  to  any  of  tbofe  points,  the  (lower 

e  in  oppofition  to*  him,  when  the  earth  is  be-  is  the  geocentric  motion- of  Jupiter;  for  the  arcs 

reen  the  fun  and  them.  They  are  in  quadrature  CO  and  OE  are  greater  than  BC  or  £F,  and  thr 

ith  him,  when  their  geocentric  places^  are  90**  arcs  BC  and  £F  are  greater  than  A&or  FG. 

ftant  from  that  of  the  fun.    In  order  to  under-  (379O  The  retrograde  motion  of  a  fupe^^> 

iDd  their  apparent  motions,  we  (hall  fuppoie  or  planet  is  fwifter  the  nearer  it  is  to  an  oppor>- 

eni to  ftand  (till,  in  fome  part  of  their  orbit,  tion>  and  flower  as  it  approaches  toaquadrature^ 

tuk  the  earth  ma)ces  a:  complete*  revolution  in  with  the  fiin.    Thus,  let  0,  fig.  17.  be  the  fun  ; 

rs ;  in  which  cafe,  any  fuperior  planet  would  the  little  circle  round*  it  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 

en  have  the  following  appearances  :•  whereof  g  h  i  k  I  tn  n  \9  the  ncareft  fcmicirclc  ;• 

(377O  I-  \^1^iie  the  earth  is  in  her  mof^diftant  OPQ,  an  arc  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter ;  NKG  an 

nlcircley  the  motion  of  the  planet  will  be  dired.  arc  of  the  ecliptic :  if  we  fuppofb  Jupiter  to  ftand 

>  While  thie  earth  is  in  her  neareft  femicircle,  the  .  (till  at  P^  by  the  earth's  motion  firom  g  to  »,  he 

met  will  l)e  retrogrades*  UI.  W^ile  the  earth  would  appear  to  move  retrograde  from  6  to  N, 

near  thofe  places  of  iU  orbit,  where  a  line  defcribing  the  unequal  arcs  GH,  HI,  IK,  KI.» 

awn  from'  the  planet,  would  be  a'  tanfrent,  it:  LM^  M^^  in  equal  rimes.    When  the  earth  is  at 

ould  appear  to  be  (fationary.    Thus,  in  Plate  i,  Jupiter  appears  at  K,  in*  oppofition  to  the  fun, 

VI.  fig.  15.  let  a  ^  <  1/  reprefent  the  orbit  of  the  and  there  his  retrogradrmotion  is  fwiftcft.   When 

uth ;  S'  the  Sun :«  EFG  an  arc  of  the  orbit  of  the  earthr  is  cither  at  ^  or  ir,  the  points  of  contaft 

■piter ;  ABC  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  projeaed  of  the  Ungents  ]^  and  P»,  Jupiter  is  nearly  in 

t  the  fphere  of  the  fiked  ftars.    Siqipoie  Jupiter  q^iadratuK  with  the  fun :  and  the  nearer  he  is  to- 

continue  at  F,  wrfaile  the  eaith  goes  round  in  either  of  thefe  points,  the  flower  is  his  retrogradat- 

T  orbit,  a^ording  to  the  order  of  the  letters*  tion ;  for  the  arcs  IK  and  IvL  are  greater  than  HI 

^€d.    While  the  earth  is  in  the  femicircle  mo(k  or  IM:  and'  the  arcs  HI  and  IM  are  greater  than 

Rant  from  Jupiter,  going  fKim.  a  ^xa  b  and  GH  or  MIf.    Since  tbe  dlreA  motion  is  fwiftett 

om  b  to  tf,  his  motion  in  the  heavens  would  when  the  earth- is  at  i/r  and  continues  diminiihing. 

>pear  diroA,  or  from  A  to  B*,  and  firom  B  till  it  changes  to  retrograde,  it  mu(t  be  infenfible 

'  C:  but.  If  hile  the  earth  is  in  its  neareft  femi*  near  the  time  of  change :  and,  in  like  manner,  the 

^otcde^  the  motion  of  Jupiter  would  appear  retrograde  motion  being  fwifteit  when  the  earth 

trograde  from  C  toB>aiui£ram  9to4i  to  it  in  A>a»idiinimfluiig  gradually  til^  it  danger 
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Thjit  (ftp.  ij^l  ht  "'     fmm  which  wc  Ai^L  tarn  llw  diAwn  of  Ik  H      ^   I- Wwn  ^^' 
!» lo  O,  The  poinl*  of  ihE    tiiM  ttbew^ularinabaiHDttbrfrlvaiAiDAh       VKVgti  lobc  >rl 


i«r  mota  "lui » ^ A_„_ft  •h»^..^    tun  hit*  aaf  fi^rti  fiUuBoa,  paj  te*^Btt>.,«  b_ 

the  mc^oda  Klrvdj  Lad  do««  ^ ' 

nivictai  uidllic  Inie  unjirndka,  I 

MtmlnliiiVmi  Aumliiii.mjjlK    toimd  in  the  ftiperior  pUp«iu'"i»« 
I.   CtfipBtitbcdliiniil  hdUKCntric    g,,^  ii    n/^^&^VELociTy.fiQcfci 

l'miBCfi«»«*'l<™»™B«thtKrTd»r     ftui.  aihl  pra  humdio  J*i^^J^ 
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caft,  it  caufcs  aiT  apparent  diurnal  motion  of 

the  heavenly  bodies  from  eaft  to  weft.  By  this 
[)id  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  inhabi- 
Its  about  the  equator  are  carried  icaz  miles 
cry  hour,  whilft  thofe  oh  the  parallel  of  London 
t:  carried  only  about  580*  ^befides  the  68,000 
ties  by  the  annual  motion  above,  mentibnedy 
lich  is  comnoon  to  all  places  whatever. . 
(^87.)  A  variety  of  circumftanceft  aAbrd  the 
rareft  evidence,  that  the  earth  is  pf  a  globular 
;ure.  I.  When  we  are  at  fea  on  board  a  Ihip, 
;  may  be  out  of  (ight  of  land,  when  the  land  is 
ar  enough  to  be  vifible,  if  it  were  not  hid  from 
ir  eye  by  the  convexity  of  the  water.  .  Thv^, 
:  ABCD,^,  lo.  PiaU  XVII,  rcprefent  a'por- 
in  of  the  globe  of  our  earth.    Let  M  be  the  top 

a  mountain ;  this  cannot  be  fcen  by  a  perfon ' 
1  board  the  flilp  at  B,  becaufe  a  line  drawn  from* 

to  his  eye  at  £  i«  iRtercepted  by  the  convexity 

the  water  j  but  let  the  Ihip  come  to  C,  then " 
e  mountain  will  be  vifible,  becaufe  a  line  may 
;  drawn  from  M  to  his  eye  at  £.    II.  The  high* 

the  eye,  the  farther  will  the  view  be  extended. 

is  very  common  for  (ailors  fi*om  the  top  of  the 
aft  of  a  fhip  to  difcover  land  or  ftiips  at  a  much 
eater  diftance  than  they  can  do  when  they  ftand 
^n  deck.  IIL  When  we  ftatid  on  fliore,  the 
gheft  part  of  a  (hip  is  vidblc  at  the  greateft  di£> 
nee.  If  a  (hip  is  going  from  us  out  to  (ea,  we 
all  continue  to  fee  the  maft  after  the  hull  or  bo- 
f  of  the  (hip  difappears,  and  the  top  of  the  maft 
ill  continue  to  be  leen  the  longcft.  If  a  (liip  is 
jming  towards,  us,  the  top  of  th«  maft  comes 
rft  in  view,  and  we  fee  more  and  more  till  at  la(|b 
ic  hull  appears.  If  the  furface  of  the  fea  were  a 
a  plain,  a  line  nright  be  drawn  from  any  objed 
tuated  upon  it,  as  the  (hip  Dy  J!g.  ix.  to  the 
jre,  whether  placed  high  or  low,  at  A  or  B.  In 
)is  cafe,  any  object  upon  the  earth  or  fea  would 
c  viHble  at  any  diftance  which  was  not  fo  great 
i  to  make  the  appearance  of  it  too  faint,  or  the 
Dgle  under  which  it  appears  too  fmall^  to  be 
ren  by  us.  An  objeA  would  be  vifible  at  the 
une  diftance,  whether  the  eye  were  high  or  lovf. 
Jot  the  bighefi,  but  the  largeft,  objedts  would 
e  vilible  to  the  grcateft  di(tance>-  fo  that  we 
liould  be  able  to  fee  the  bulk  of  a  Ihip  farther  off 
ban  the  maft.-         * 

(388.)  IV.  Several  navigators,  fiich  as  Fcrdkiaiid 
dagdlan.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Lord  Anfon,  Cap- 
iin  Cook,  8cc,  have  failed  round  the  globe ;  not 
3  an  exa^  circle,  the  land  preventing  them,  but 
)y  going  in  and  out  as  the  Ihores  happened  to  lie. 
^  All  the  appeajrancer*  in  tKe  heavens  arc.  the  (iurie, 
whether  at  land  or  (ea.  VI.  Eclipfes  of  the  moon 
irirc  from  the  (hadow  of  the  earth,  which  is  always 
ircular.  Altfiough  the  earth  prefents,  during  ^- 
tral  hours,  different  portions  of  its  furface  to  the 
noon,  yet  ftill  the  (hadow  is  rotind.  The  fmadl 
ncqualities  upon  the  iurface  of  the  earth  bear  lio 
und  of  proportion  to  its  magnitude  fuificimt  to 
liter  the  appearance  of  its  ftiadow. 

(389.)  VII.  The  globular  figure  of  the  earth  is  a!- 
^  inferred  fromthe  operation  of  levelling,  in  wliich 
it  is  found  nece(riuy,  to  make  an  allowance  for  the 
iitfcrence  between  the  apparent  and  true  le%'cl. 

(390.)  The  earth's  axis  makes  an  angle  of  23^^ 
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vnth  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  ami  it^  ppfttion  at  aii/ 
time  is  parallel  to  its  pofitiph  at  any  other  time** 
Thus  it  points  always  to  the  fame  quarter  of  the, 
heavens,  t}>rough<uit  its  annual  courfe.    That  ibc 
earth  moves  round  the  fiin,  may  be  proved,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  by  the  following  arguments. 

(3.9*0  ^'  "^^^  ^""  I*  ^ound  by  the  moft  acctSmtft 
oWervations,   fo  be  immenfely'biggtr'   than  the 
earth ;  for  his  diameter,  as  feen  by  usj  fubtendi^r" 
an  angle  ot  more  tlian  jo'i  but  it  is  certain,  that 
the  earth,  were  it  (een  from  the  fun,. would  not; 
fubtend  a  greater  angle  thnn  17''.    Ifj  thcrefon,' 
the  fun  be  formed  of  materials  not  very  niucli  ra- 
rer than  the  earth,^  (and  th-rc  is  no  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  much  Icfs  denfe,)  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  tht  fun,  muft  far  exceed  the  whole  malli 
of  matter  in  all  the  planets ;  and  to  fuppofc,  that 
gravity  retains  all  the  other  planets  in  their  oi-hits," 
without  affcding  the  earth,  would  be  as  abfurd 
as  to  fuppofe,  that  6  cannon  bullets,  mieht  be 
proje«5led  up  to  dift'ercnt  heights  in  the  air,  ar4tl 
that  5  of  them  fhould  fall  to  tiic  ground,  but  thac 
the  6th,  though  neither  the  highcit  nor  the  low- 
eft,  (hould  remain  fufpended  in  the  air  without 
billing,  and  the  earth  move  rouml  il< 

.  (39»-)  There  is  no  fnch  thing  in  nature  as  a 
heavy  bixly  moving  round  a  light  one  as  its  centre 
of  mo^tion.  A  pebble  faftened  to  a  Mill-ftone  b^ 
a^  ftrihg,  may,  by  an  eafy  impiilfe,  be  made  ti> 
circulate  round  the  mill-ftone :  but  no  impulfc 
can  make  a  mill-ftorie  circulate  round  a  loo(c  peb- 
ble ;  for  the  raill-ftone  would  go  oft^  and  cany 
the  pebble  along  with  it.  The  fun  is  (o  v^ry  muca 
bigger  and  heavier  than  the  earth,  that,  if  lie  were 
moved  out  of  his  place,  not  only  the  earth,  but 
all  the  other  crlanet'd,  if  they  were  united  into  one 
mafs,  would  be  carried  along  with  him  as  the  pel>- 
ble  would  be  with  the  milKftone. 

(393  0  ^^'  The  celcftial  motion's  become  exceed-' 
ingly  more  (inriple,  and  free  of  thofe  looped  con- 
tortions which  muft  be  fuppofedjn  the  other  cafe  i' 
and  which  are  extremely  improbable  and  incorti- 
patible  with  what  we  know  of  motion;  as  the' 
reader  may  eafily  judge,  frorti  viewing  fig."  14, 
Plate  XVI,  and  fig.  9.  Plate  XVII,  where  the  eartli 
is  confidered  as  at  reft,  while  the  fun  mo>es  round 
it,  and  the  planets  are  fuppofed  to  move  in  ciixU'*' 
lar,  or  rather  elliptical  orbits  round  the  fun. 

(394.)  III.  If  the  earth  revolve  rdund  the  fun,' 
then  the  analogy,  between  the  ffjuares  pf  the  pe- 
riodic times  and  the  cubes  of  the  diftances,  will* 
obtain  in  all  the  bodies  which  circulate  round  a 
common  centre ;  whereas  thi^  wiH  not  be  the  cafe 
with  re(ped  tp  the  fun  and  moon,  if  both  turn 
round  the  earth. 

(395.)  IV.  Befides  tBefe,  other  f)roofa  might  be 
given  ;  but  the  mo(l  complete  proof  of  all,  and 
^hicli  indeed  amounts  to  a  denionftVaticn  is,  the 
aberration  of  the  fixed  ftais,annng  from  the  pro- 
gre(rive  motion  of  liglit.  combined  with  the  earth'9- 
annual  motion  round  the  fun  ;  a  difcovery  made 
by  Df  Bradley*,  and  one  of  the  fineft  2n  modem 
aftronomy. 

(396.^  By  frequent  obfervations  of  tbe  ecltpfes  of 
Jupiter^s  fateilites,  it  li  found,  that  light  is  about 
8  minutes  in  moving  from  the  fun  to  the  earth.- 
And  fince  the  cartli  defcribes  about  i  degree,  01^ 
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licidT  In  An  ItKIi  ami  irtjU  KjMi  luip.   infitcriiig  1>  Out  antk;  irUdi  ixA  <><>«|hri(tiif  Uir  lu 
10^  inv  V  d  iini»Ue  plmc  idH  Vf  diHrnot.   Uiten  in  the jrOhiF  of  tbcrrtflvi  ADKT  Ijasn  ^uhl 

Pfv  h  will'lK  tl2t  wKefa  li  nadv  bf  llir  ct«npa>       (^qo.]  In  Plate  XV U^  (i;.  ibtnBCDEkHiiib  u,  oj    hf  l 
jHioB of  Ihc  two aufhn irf  the  body  ind  pjvic.   anh^turUi,  Stlvliin,  AnrO'*'  ^■fl^'fll^iMlKfa 
Thuiif  AN&cdritrih^tasiTtii«bTtlvbDdyi    itf  fbe  eArth  in  kt  wUi.  HmughlhcAsitl      ■  hol^nf 
nd  NF  tc  iMtiilcd  by  (i  pnU  In)  the  pbnc. .  the  cbck  AH  pnpendlnibr  t>  tki  ikiidl      inii,  i£    i  n 
in  Ihe  ^OK  tttatt  u  the  plm  bdto  &mid  la    KKptic,  >nd  dnv  KSBH,  Hd  E9C  pain      ttfa  t^  h  «  n 
dl„aiooMF«AMtlei«rtftepliitiofth.   «te,  to  k.  n;mi^d  to  ifc,  Bonn,  n  CS      7i„l^°   , 
Gird  iac  AH  beUnd  it,  li  which  iriD  thenAn    tbe  lincmt  JO,  ind  dnw  Nl  nuiBk  hi      >  ibnW  ,~, 
feemtonunbKkiivdifnthi^Mne.  ThcreKm   indnuOKMI  taKJutlaiek^ii(i<itia<      naot  '      ns 

to  .n 'n  ■>■"""  "^^ *'""•  "f"" "* '"""''''   ■"■''l™l'o>l»»Pl»nMtd™oft*<>»  *      "iSTk 
■pUnti  jnil  U«rrfi»e^D^ill  he  the  jptmmt    WG^  pcjijjgciAi.  iqSN,  oe»r«  »j      !*«,„„   , 

^.,.^  ItwVlbethcliTne  thlnf.  iF  vefDpfwft  plane  continv^lr  cluDfei  iti  tloAr-  ^»i-  ■■ 

tiic  p\w  Budr  »d  the  body  to  hne  the  plvte'i  «iQB  eoDDd  the  fln  in   m  tht  ^^  ' 

lum.  (0  H  tte  Rluive  mntion  be  the  lame  ak  be-  A^  is  cqujl  ta  ISfi  and  A^  ■  cfi 

^foif.    'HLOt  if  tbe  body  mfne*  frmi  B  MAj  to  ugleeir^lhe  «rtb*t  way.    HenutWy 


nlane  i  that  U,  vpoii  the  ere  ttf  the  oUeT*er,  ■■  lie  i  ud  Iht  angj^  of  tbe  rjirth  a  vrr  Aflt  ^  v^  v'^  "^  " 

the  diRAIon  AD-i  md  u  nfdbwe  H'D  win  (hp-  leaD  that  it  can  be^  and  the  angTe  cf  ik<  *  ■<>  lJ  iJ 

™fclbetoeflui*J  In  theHiKDA.    KBNbe  tiontheleiR.    Whim  theemh  momKi  Ka  rf      j 

pmMteAD,  indlbeMrtDhjBMedtoW  ^i^tot  tbe  emh'a  .1,,  ™l  of  itew  i»ttn,  _, 


Edion  HP,  of  tbe  obfrmr,  b  ka  tliu  befoie,  eartb'i  wn  and  atxTntiondeaejt  wn'  ^^f^F^" 

eing-tatenn-fbeadeF,  bwth  «Mehtbe«b-  C  mthe  Lull  k  and  In  mtrthislnEa^'  <H  ^  "  u 

nrrrnHfei.    T^eoWcrrti'.iafteadirf&eiiicIhe  Mtn  10  V,  where  tbey  are  pn  rft    Fi«'  P'WaiT"'^-" 

tjr  at  A  iu  leilriaCTi^lH  fee  ^t  at  B  Iti  agpoemit  Clher  dimlnHli  a^ain,  wbeie  Ihcr  n  kit-  ^VoT 

ndd,  aad'Bhethei^^iercfthcftiir,  ita  »-  la  u  E  eoDvinp  U>wanli  N,  the  *»*  ^  "^^v-^d  '^ 


dD,  and'Bhethei^Bliercfthcftiir,  ita  »-  la  at  E  eaovine  U>wanli  N,  the  *»*  ^  KuT^      ' 

THint  liaee  wuitf  Ic  at  A  la  aa  flbftrver  at  N.  ^ace  bat  e  loqvr  than  A\  a1  Bmniflf  ■*  ^-Igv 

(j&IJTIie  apnaicnt  plveBiaikH^t  hi  the.  F,  it  a»eara  at  i  (oiward.    Wbeal*"*"'  ^ifcr-u 

-    -' ibBiaSin,  dimi  Ibroiifh  Ibemy  of  C.  thenar  appear!  at  rahow  A.    »ial-l"  ^'   '"""  ■ 

a  iht  nal  ^bce  e(  Iha  fbr  1  br  AB  be.    bachwinl.    Heim  Uir'awien  l*^<^4 


bythciiuaHIIyaftlihin^1bl<lulailc^:IIU^    axil  li  paiaUd  ta  Ibc  icEpMe  1  nJ  leti  filS^  tw".!"™* 
ln8UfaBi™"*''i"""™"Soln»ftomil.  In    pmliculir  la  It.    Thit  aiii«-»  Mft^^ytt^."" 
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(402.)  llieftrOngeftobjc^ion,  that  can  be  made  dulum,  which  vibrates  feconds  near  the  poles,  vi- 

^nft  the  earth's  moving  round  the  fun,  like  the  biates  flower  near  the  equator,  which  ihows  that 

rhtrr  planets,  is,  that,  in  oppolitc  points  of  the  it  is  lighter  or  lefs  attraded  there.    To  make  it 

arth's  orbit,  its  axis,  which  always  keeps  a  pa-  ofcillate  in  the  fame  time,  it  is  found  neceffary  to 

illcl   dire^ion,   would  point  to  different  fixed  diminilh  its  len^ith.    By  comparing  the  different 

ars ;  which  is  not  found  to  be  fad.    But  this  lengths  of  pendulums  Avinging  feconds  at  the  e« 

bje^tion  is  eafily  removed,  by  confidering  the  quator  and  at  London,  it  is  found  that  a  pendu- 

n'inenfe  diftance  of  the  ftars  in  rcfped  of  the  «Ua-  lum  muft  be  It? ^rs^  ^<^s  (^c  <  ^th  parts  of  an  inch) 

letcr  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  the  latter  being  no  fhorter  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles, 

lore  than  a  point^when  compared  to  the  former.  (406.)  A  perfon  on  the  earth  c^in  no  more  be 

i  we  lay  a  ruler  on  the  fide  of  a  table,  and  along  fenfible  of  its  undifturbed  motion  on  its  axiB,  than 

lie  edge  of  the  ruler  view  the  top  of  a  fpire  at  one  in  the  cabin  of  a  ihip  on  fmooth  water  can  be 

.'(1  miles  diitance ;  then  lay  the  hiKt  on  the  op-  fenfible  of  the  Ihip's  motion,  when  it  turns  gently 

oiite  fide  of  the  table  in  a  parallel  (ituation  to  and  unfformly  rouncL    It  is  theiefore  no  argu« 

hat  it  had  before,  and  the  ^ire  will  (till  appear  mcnt  againit  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  that  we 

long  the  edge  of  .the  ruler  ;  becaufe  our  eyes,  e-  do  not  feel  it ;  nor  are  the  apparent  revolutions 

tn  when  affiftedby  the  beft  inftruroents,  are -in-  of  the  celeiVial  bodies  ev^  day,  a  proof  of  the 

apAble  of  diftinguiihing  fo  fmall  a  change  at  -fo  reality  of  thefe  motions ;  for  whether  we  or  they 

reat  a  diflance.    As  the  apparent  places  of  the  revolve,  the  appearance  is  the  very  fame.    A  pcr- 

ars,  therefore,  correfpond  with  this  theory,  the  fon  looking  througti  the  cabin  window,s  of  a  (hipi 

lotion  of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  light  are  as  ftrongly  fancies  the  objeds  on  land  to  go  round 

oth  determined.  .when  the  fliip  turns,  as  if  they  were  actually  in 

(403.)  In  fad,  .we  find  that  the  fun,  and  thofe  .motion. 

!antts  on  which  there  are  vifible  fpots,  turn  (407.)  The  other  common  objedtons  againft 

jund  their  axes :  for  the  fpots  in  general  move  the  earth's  motion  on  its  axis,  are  calByanfwercd* 

rgularly  over  their  diiks,  allowing  for  the  va-  Some  imagine,  that  if  the  earth  turns  eaftwardy 

idtions  already  taken  notice  of.  Hence  we  may  as  it  certainly  does,  if  it  turns  at  all,  a  ball  fired 

rafunably  conclude,  that  the  other  planets,  on  .perpendicularly  upward  in  the  air,  (liould  £ill  con- 

rhich  we  fee  no  fpots,  and  the  earth,  which  19  fiderably  weftward  of  the  place  it  was  projeded 

kewife  a  planet,  have  fuch  rotations.    But  being  from.    This  objedion  will  be  found  to  have  no 

icipable  of  leaving  the  earth  to  view  it  at  a  di&  weight,  if  we  confider  that  thte  gun  and  ball  par- 

incc«  and  its  rotation  being  fmooth  and  uniform,  take  of  the  earth's  motion  ;  and  therefore  the  balli 

c  can  neither  fee  it  move  on  its  axis  as  we  do  being  carried  forward  with  the  air  as  quick  as  the 

be  planets,  nor-feel  ourfelves  affeded  by  its  mo-  earth  and  air  turn,  muft  fall  down  on  the  fame 

on.     Yet  there  is  one  effed  of  fuch  motion »  place.    A  (lone  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  main- 

rbich  wiU  enable  4is  to  judge  with  certainty  yhe-  maft,  if  it  jncets  with  no  obAacle,  falls  on  th« 

!ier  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  or  not.  deck  as  near  the  foot  of  the  maft  when  the  ihip 

(404.)  All  globes  which  do  not  turn  round  their  iails  as  when  it  does  not. 

xcs,  will  be  per.fed  fpheres,  on  account  of  the  (408.)  As  for  thofe  fcripturail  expreflions  which 
quality  of  the  weight  of  bodies  pn  their  furfaces;  Icem  to  contradid  the  earth's  motion,  this  gene- 
fpecially  of  the  fluid  parts.  But  all  globes,  which  -ral  anfwer  maybe  wade  to  tUem  all,  thati  The 
urn  on  their  axes,  wtU  be  oblate  fpheroides ;  that  fcnptnres  were  never  intended  to  inftrud  us  in 
S  their  furfaces  will  be  higher  or'farther  from  the  philofophy  or  aftronomy ;  and  therefore  on  thofie 
entre  in  the  equatorial  than  in  the  polar  regions:  Jul^ieds,  expreilions  are  not  always  to  be  taken  in 
3r,  as  the  equatorial  parts  move  q^ickeft,  they  the  literal  fenfe,  but  for  the  moft  part  &$  accom- 
pli) recede  fartheft  from  the  axis  of  nfiotion,  and  modated  to  the  common  appreheniions  of  roan- 
nlarge  the  equatorial  diameter.  That  our  earth  kind.  Men  of  fenfe  in  all  ages,  when  |iot  treat- 
\  rcaily  of  this  figuse,  is  demonftrable  from  the  ing  of  the  fciences  purpofcly,  have  ufud  common 
T.equal  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  and  the  uoe-  language ;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  adopt  any 
ual  length^  of  degrees  in  different  latitudes^ —  other  in  addrefling  the  majority  of  mankind, 
incc  then,  the  earth  is  higher  at  the  equator  than  (409O  The  annual  motion  ox  the  earth  h^s  been 
t  the  poles,  the  fea,  which  naturally  nins  down*-  effedually  confirmed  by  an  ai^gument  drawn  from 
raid,  or  toward  the  places  which  are  neareft  the  the  progrefHve  motion  of  light ;  and  from  the 
entre,  would  run  towards  the  polar  regtone,  and  fame  confide^ation  the  truth  of  the  diurnal  motiou 
»ve  the  equatorial  patts  dry,  if  the  centrifiigad  may  be  completely  eflablilhed. 
orce  of  thefe  parts,  by  'which  the  waters  were  (4x0.)  In  confequen^ce  of  the  progreflive  motion 
arritd  thither,  did  not  keep  them  from  returning,  of  lightj  the  apparent  plare  of  a  fixed  ilar  is  eafk 
rhe  earth's  equatorial  diameter  is  36  miles  longer  of  its  ^ue  place,  and  the  diiference  Is  proportional 
ban  iu  axis.  to  the  cofine  of  the  ilar's  declination  ;  this  dif- 

Up.f  0  It  is  found  that  bodies  near  the  poles  are  placement  of  the  ^xed  liars  has  changed,  becaui^ 

leavierthan  thole  towards  the  equator,  becaufe  oftheprecefiionofthejequinodial  points.   There^ 

hey  are  nearer  the  earth's  centre,  where  the  whole  fose,  if  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens  were 

orce  of  the  earth's  attradion  is  accumulated,  a  real  motion,  the  wbole  heavens  mufl  have  chan^ 

They  are  alfo  heavier,  becaufe  their  centrifugal  ged  their  appearance ;  and  the  refpedive  pofuion# 

i^rcc  is  leis,  on  account  of  their  diurnal  motion  of  the  (tart  muft  be  very  different  now,  prom  what 

»eing  flower.   For  both  thefe  reafons,  bodies  car-  thejr  were  in  the  time  of  Uipparchus.     A  flar 

i^-d  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator  gradually  which  is  now  near  the  vernal  equinox  muft  have 

ufc  their  weight.  Experiments  prove>  that  a  pea-  chaoged  its  apparent  difkapce,  at  leaft  5"  from  a. 
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pother  cclipttcal  Oar  whkh  is  60"  eaft  from  it.  will  be  defcribed,  and  therrfoie  the  altitude  of  A, 

^ay  it  is  higrhly  probable,  that  no  zodiacal  ftar  above  the  horizpiiy  %nll  be  the  &iiiecitkrwir, 
jcould  be  ever  vitible ;  fuch  would  have  been  the  «  tti     r\r  si^a^^.^^, 

^aireaion  that  the  rays  of  light  muft  have  taken.  bECT.  Ul.    O/./Af  Majojs. 

bccaufe  of  their  own  proper  motion  being  com-  •  (415.)  To  explain  the  cairfrt  of  the  nrioui  va- 

pounded  with  that  of  the  ftar,  whofe  velocity  fons,  fee  Plate  XVII.  fig.  a.  and  iiipply  ^t 

xnuft  have  been*  exceedingly  great,  by  reafon  of  its  the  middle  of  the  da*  dTcle-ENQA.   Let  Ti 

^diftance  from  the  poles  of  tlie  motion.    Bi!t  fincc  ^C:  Vf  be  the  earth's  orbity  and  S  the  fuo.  Tfeor' 

no  fuch  remarkable  difplacertient  of  the  ftars  has  bit  is  fo  fmall  in  reipcd  to  the  diftance  of  the  Bi- 

been  obferved,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  caufe  ed  ftars,  that  the  fame  afped  of  the  heafeniw* 

which  would  haVe  produced  it,  has  no  exiftence ;  appear,  whether  a  man  be  placed  m  the  earth* 

and  that  the  rwolution  of  the  heavens  is  not  a  in  the  fun.    If  the  earth  be  at  Tt  afpcftalonrii 

rea/,  bUt  only  an  oppttreni  motion.  fee  the  fun  in  ^^;  when  the  earth  comes  to  b* 

(4ir.)  The  ANNUAL  and  diurnal  motions  he  will  feetheftm  in  nx;  and  the  funwin  afptu 

,of  the  earth,  topether  with  the  different  lengths  of  to  have  moved  through  ^  V\,    Whilft  the  e  fi 

days  and  nights,  and  all  the  beautiful  variety  of  is  moving  to  n,  the  fun  will  fecm  topaffthrwji 

lieafons,  depending  on  thofe  motions,  may  be  thus  tti  f  ;  and  a  perfonin  the  earth  obfervei  the  fji 

illuftrdtcd/         ,        '  ^^  ^  through  the  fame  ^ce  in  the  heaiccijej: 

(4ii.)  in  Platte  XVII.  fig.  x.  let  FGHI  be  a  fpeftator  at  the  fun  would  fee  the  euth  w 

the  earth';  O  its  centre ;  and  let  it  revolve  about  through  :  and  as  he  is  not  lenfibic  of  theentpV 

an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  motion,  he  afcribes  that  motion  to  the  fun,  wiiki 

In  tlie  order  i-FG  H ;  tfcaf  is,  from  weft  to  eaft.  in  reality  is  unmoved.    Hence,  becaufe  the  nii- 

Let  A  be  the  fun,  draw  AFOHC,  and  GOJ  tive  motion  is  the  famei  whether  of  the  tw  * 

perpendicular  to  it  i' \et  a  (jseftator  be  at  I ;  then  moved,  and  all  effelfts  arc  the  iame  as  to  tfi 

imce  thetangent  at  I  (which  rcpr^fents  the  hori-  places ;  aftfxmomers  geneipaljy  fuppofc  the  fio  t} 

zon)  will  be'  parallel  to  A  F  H,  and  A  at  an  im-  movf  along  the  ecliptic,  defisibing  its  odiit  rossd 

menfe  diftance ;  they  will  nearly  meet  in  A,  and  the  earth  at  reft. 

the  fun  at  A  will*  l^e  nfing  in  the  horizon  at  I.        (416.)  Let  NE  AQ  be  ^he  earth,  NA  be  a 

As  the  earth  moves  round,  the  ipe^ator  is'carried  axis,  N  the  north  poJe,  A  the  fouth ;  EQ,  the  ^ 

towards  F,  and  the  fun  at  A  feems  to  rife  higher  ouinodHjd,  and  PR  a  paraOd  of . latitude pa^r; 

*nnd  higher  $  and  tirheii  the  fpe^ator  is  arrived  at  wough  any  place.   Draw  a  plane  O  T  i  pcfp^ 

'F,  then  the  Am  is  at  the  higheft.'  AstheearUi  dicularto  Vf  S  gs,  which  clividcs the i]hunin^>^ 

iHll  turns  roun.i,  and  the'fpcAator.  is  carried  froth  hemifphere  trom  the  dark  one.    The  axis  N  A  » 

V  toward^  G;  the  fuft  appears  to  defcend,  'as  if  it  itichned  to  the  plane  of  the  ediptic  or  cartbScr- 

moved  towards  D;  and  when  the'fpeftator  is  ar-  bit,  in  an  angle  of  66%  degrees:  and  during  fit 

'Hved  at  0,'Uien  the  ftift  appears  in  the  tangent  at  eaitfc's  motion  in  its  orbit,  tiie  axis  alint>  Jt- 

G ;  that  is,  iiT  the  horizon  at  O ;  and  therefore  mains  in  a  parallel  pofition,  'or  pointing  to  ^ 

ihe  fun  is  fetting.    Afterwards,  all  the  time  the  ferae    ftaf .    The   earth    alio  -moves  unift«i ' 

fpe«ftator  is  moved  through  G  H  I,  the  iun  appears  round  t^is  axis ;  and  defcribeff  equal  trdt*  ^ 

\inder  thV;  horizon,  till  it  comes  at  I,  where  tht  equal  times;    Nofw  let  the  earth  he  it  ^;  ^ 

Yiin  fe^ms  to  life'ajrairf.  ».   -  •     .  this  pofition,  the  circle  dividing  the  li^M  rJ 

(413*.)  Thus  it  \^  evident,  that  while  the  fpe^a-  darJc.  hemifpheres  pafles  throupi  (be  pok*  S 

tor  is  carried  thr6ngh  the  illuminated  half  of  the  and  A,  and  divides  all  the  parallels  as  PR  »'^ 

earth  I F  G,  it  is  day  light ;  at  the  middle  point  two  equal  parts ;  therefore  any  ppbit  in  that  p»- 

'tF,  it  is  noon-day  ;  at  the  dark  hemifphere  G  H  I,  ralleli  as  the  earth  involves  round,  irill  for  s 

it  is  night ;  and  at  H,  it  is  midnight.    And  thus  long  irt  ibt  light  hemifphere  as  ia  the  daik;  '^-^ 

the  viciiTttude  of  day  and  night  appears,  by  tjiie  is,  the  days  and  nights  arc  equd.   AiittMwtj 

rotation  <Jf  the  earth  about  its  axisi    What  has  ni,  the  pole  N  comes  into  the  light  bens^f^^ 

txen  faid  of  the  fun,  is  equally  true  of  the  moon,  by  reafon  of  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  ajdi  NiJ 

or  any  ftar  placed  at  A.'  And  therefore" all  the  and  as  it  proceeds  to  /  and  Vf, "the  light  te:^ 

'eeleltial- bodies  fcrm  to  rife  and  fet  by  turns,  ouc  phere  reaches  farther  and  farther  bcyon^l  N.  ^^ 

'after  another,  according  to  their  Various  fituatiotts.  coming  to  vf,  it  is  at  the  farthcft,  reachiflg  to  1% 

Tor  let  A,B,  C,  D  be  four  ftiirs :  Whcrt  the  fpec-  "and  making  the  arch  N  G  13^  degrees,  theci*- 

tator  is  at*  I,  .the  ftar  A  rifes ;  and  when  at  G,  it  plement  of  N  Vf  5,  or  66^  degrees,   Th«i  *^ 

ilts.    When  the  fpe<Stator  is  at  F,  B  rifes ;  and  oppofite  pole  A  Is  as  far  involved  in  the  is^  -^' 

^'heii  if  is  at  H,  it  fets.    When  he  is  at  G,  C  rifes;  mifphere  $  whence  in  north  latitudes,  or  i*  t*= 


diurnal  motions.  Whether  THE  earth  Moves    illuminated  hemifphere,  and  the  finaOer  pzrt 
"uniformly  about  its  axis,   while  the   heavens    the  dark. 


'STAND  tfTii.L;*  or  whether  the  heavens  move  '  (417.)  fn  the  oppofite  or  fouthere  b«ni4'>w« 
uniformly  round,  while  the  'Karth  stands  the  days  have  been  decreafing,  and  art  a: *f^j 
5T1LL ;  the  phacnomena  being  exaftly  the  fame    ihorteft  when  the  earth  is  at  Vf :  for  all  piri-'c. 


cither  w^y-    F6r  whether  the  Tpciflator  moves  u-  to  E  Q  have  their  greater  part  io  the  d»4  ^^;] 

^  he  arch  I F,*  from  weft  to  eaft,  whilft  phere.    If  through  the  point  G  a  V^^r^^^ 

\  moves  uniformly  in  the  arch  AD,  fcribed,  this  parallel  is  called  the  araic  dnkf  ** 

[t,  whilft  I  is  fixed ;  the  fame  an^lc  gU  the  fpace  xontaiacd  thcrjrio  is  aivnuBtf n|/j 


\ 
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ere  is  no  night,  when  the  earth  is  at  Vf.  For  finding  the  time  by  obfcrvation,  when  the  fun  19 
e  iame  reafon,  the  fpace  within  a  parallel  drawn  in  the  equino^al  points ;  and  there  being  no  fucli 
rough  I,  will  be  all  dark,  and  all  is  night  there,  points  to  obferve  by,  there  could  be  no  method 
a  parallel  be  drawn  through  B,  where  S  vy  cuts  but  to  obferve  by  the  pofition  of  the  ftars,  when 
c  arch  N  E,  that  parallel  is  called  the  trofic  of  the  fame  ftar  was  again  in  oppofition  to  the  fun» 
tncer;  and  then  the  fun  will  ihine  perpendicular  which  none  but  an  aftronomer  could  do. 
wo  the  inhabiunts  in  that  parallel.  This  is  the  (411.)  The  sun  appears  47  degrees  higher  ia 
mmcr  feafon  for  thofe  that  are  in  the  bcmifphere  the  fummer  tropic,  than  it  docs  in  the  winter  tro- 
NQ,,  and  the  winter  for  thofe  that  live  in  EAQ, ;  pic ;  for  in  fummer  it  feems  to  have  afcended 
id  fince  E  Q,  i»  equally  divided  by  the  circle  of  through  the  arch  B  E ;  and  in  winter,  to  have  dc- 
;ht and darknefs  G 1,  the  days a^4 nights ^re  al*  fccnded  through  the  arch  B Q,equal  to  B £ ;  and 
ays  equal  under  the  equinoctial.  their  Aim  is  47  degrees. 

(418.)  While  the  eartn  moves  through  SIS  and  (4«3.)  All  thcfe  phanomcna  may  be  thus  rcpre- 
;  to  <Y>,  the  circle  of  light  and  darknefs  comes  fented :  Take  a  fmall  globe  that  has  the  equinoc- 
laitr  and  nearer  t0  the  pole  N,  the  angle  N  ^  tial  and  parallels  drawn  on  it ;  and  placing  a  can- 
and  confequently  B  Vf  £  grows  lefs  and  lefs,  die  upon  a  table  move  the  globe  round  the  candle 
1  they  vanifh  in  <y* ;  then  the  circle  of  %ht  and  in  a  circle  parallel  to  the  table,  fb  that  the  axis  of 
irknefs  paffes  again  through  the  poles  N  and  A,    the  equator  may  be  oblique  to  that  circle,  and  be 

kept  always  in  a  parallel  pofition  whilft  it  move* 
about.  The  candle  will  illuminate  the  globe  as  it 
is  carried  round,  juft  as  tht  fun  docs  the  earth  in 

,  .s, «,,  .„ ^ o -o »  -i.^  T »    its  orbit ;  and  the  poles  and  the  parallels  will  be 

^;  and  the  circle  feparating  light  and  dark-    the  fame  way  affeded  with  light  and  darknefs  as 
rii  falls  ihort  more  and  more  of  the  north  pole     the  globe. 

-     .         ^^^^^^  The  orbit  of  the  earth  being  elliptical, 

and  the  fun  conftandy  keeping  in  its  lower  focus, 
which  is  1,61 7,94L  miles  from  the  middle  point  of 
the  longer  axis,  the  earth  approaches  twice  as 
near,  or  3,335,88a  miles  nearer  the  fun  at  one 
time  of  the  year  than  at  another ;  for  the  fun  ap- 
pearing under  a  larger  amgle  in  our  Winter  than 
fummer,  proves  that  the'carth  is  nearer  the  fun  in 
winter.  But  here  this  queftion  naturally  arifes 
Why  have  we  not  the  hotteft  weather  when  the 


U»UV»a    ^<a»IWO    n^VMU    a^MW^a-     ...^    |rw.«w    m.-     «p— ~    — y 

fcding  all  the  parallels  as  P  R ;  and  the  days 
td  nights  are  again  equal,  ail  over  the  earth.   ' 
(419.)  While  the  earth  jnoves  througfi  V>   «> 
[,  to  So,  the  fun  fecms  to  go  through  ^,  n^,,  /, 


,  and  goes  further  land  further  beyond  the  fouth 
>le  A ;  whence  the  parallels  cut  by  that  circle 
ill  have  the  greater  part  in  the  dark,  in  the  noith 
rmifpbere;  but  in  the  fouth  hemifphere,  the 
"eater  part  will  be  in  the  light :  apd  it  is  winter 
i  the  northern  hemiibhere  ENQ«  the  days  being 
:  the  ihorteft ;  and  fummer  to  the  fouthem  he- 
ifphere  E  A  Q,  their  days  being  at  their  longeit, 
Tithin  the  parallel  drawn  through  G,  there  will 
00  day  whilft  the  earth  is  at  fio ;  and  in  the 


vallel  drawn  through  I,  there  will  be  no  night,    eartn  is  neait:^  the  fun  i  In  anfwer  it  muft  be  ob- 


t  the  pole  A  it  will  be  day  for  6  months,  and  at 
le  pole  N  it  will  be  night  for  6  months ;  Juft  the 
mmy  oir  what  happens  when  the  earth  is  at  Vf. 
1  this  pofition,  if  a  parallel  be  drawn  through  B, 
ic  fun  will  ihine  perpendicular  to  tht;  earth  in 
lat  parallel,  and  it  is  called  the  trcpic  of  Capri^ 
\rn;  and  a  parallel  drawn  through  1  is  called  the 
ntarHic  circle. 

(4x0.)  When  the  earth  move*  from  izs  through 
tandiQt  to  ^b  again ;  it  is  evident  the  circle  fepa- 


ferved,  that  the  exccntricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
or  1,617,941  miles,  bcgrs  no  greater  proportion 
to  the  earth's  mean  diftance  from  the  fun,  than  xy 
does  to  J 000 ;  and  therefore  this  fmall  difTenaice 
of  diftance  cannot  occafion  any  ^reat  difterence  of 
heat  or  cold. 

'  (425.)  But  the  principal  caufe  of  this  difference 
is,  that  in  winter  the  fun's  rays  fall  fo  obliquely 
Upon  us,  that  any  given  number  of  them  is  fpread 
over  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  furface 


iting  light  and  darknefs  drayi's  nearer  and  nearer    where  we  live ;  and  each  point  muft  then  have 
*      ^T  ^_j   A    L u:^u  *u^  i:-k*  -.,j     fewer  rays  dian  in  fummer.    There  comes  alfo  a 

greater  degree  of  cold  in  the  long  winter  nights 
than  there  can  return  of  heat  in  fo  fhort  days ; 
and  on  both  thefe  accounts  the  cold  muft  increafe. 
In  fummer  Xht  rays  fall'  more  perpendicularly  u- 
pon  us ;  come  with  greater  force,  and  in  greater 
numbers,  on  the  fame  place ;  and  by  their  long 
continuance,  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  is  im- 
parted by  day,  than  can  fly  off  by  night. 
'  (426.)  Befides,  thofe  parts  which  are  once  heat- 
ed, retain  the  heat  fisr  fpme  time ;  which,  with 
the  additional  heat  daily  imparted,  makes  it  con* 
..»..^,w  p«,.  w.  i.u..  x^.t^Ev  ».w  ^^^  ^^j  ....»  «.  tinue  to  increafe  though  the  fqn  dieclines  towards 
bfuns  would  be  alike.  Thus  the  oblic^ity  of  the  fouth.  This  is  tlve  reafon  why  July  is  hotter 
he  earth'saxis  to  the  ECLIPTIC,  (NT  which  js  the  than  June,  and  often,  in  our  cold  climate,  Au- 
ame  thing,  of  the  equinoctial  to  the  ecliptic,  guft  hotter  than  both,  although  the  fun  has  with- 
stlie  CAUSE  of  the  different  feafons,  fummer,  win-  drawn  from  the  fummer  tropic ;  as  we  find  it  is 
er,  fpring,  and  autumn  during  the  year.  With-  generally  hotter  at  3  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
)ut  ttiis,  there  could  be  no  dilfeience  of  feafons ;  fun  has  gone  towards  the  weft,  than  at  noon  when 
ind  confequently  it  could  not  be  eafy  to  know  tlie  he  is  in  the  -meridian.  Thofe  places  too  Which 
cngth  of  the  year,  without  <^ervations  of  Uie  have  been  well  cooled  require  time  to  be  heated 
^s.   for  t^e  Lcn&th  9f  ^e  year  is  known  from    ji^nin :  for  thr  f(ui'6  ray^  4o  P.o(  bc4t  jeren  the 

(urfacc 


>  the  poles  N  and  A,  by  which  the  light  and 
srk  parts  of  the  parallels  becotn);  nearer  an  equ^r 
ty,  and  fo  to  the  days  and  nights.  Therefore  in  the 
orth  hemifphere  ENQ,,  the  days  are  increafing ; 
Dd  ia  the  fouth  hemifphere  they  are  decreafing : 
nd  the  days  and  nights  become  equal  in  every 
•lace,  when  the  earth  arrives  at  sC^. 
(421.)  In  this  manner  are  the  feyeral  feafon^ 
aul'cd,  being  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  axif 
if  rotation  of  the  earth,  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
»rbit.  But  if  the  axis  was  perpendicular  to  it, 
htre  c^uld  be  no  variety  in  the  length  of  days,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  orbit  the  earth  was.$  and  all 


flffindinff  It  31  Aroiw  heht  ill 
<.Ic.)TlK<Fil  rniluKi  3  ftcinidh  br  nhicli  nhilF  Ibc  cilhcr  bdrhu  •  IvO 
IbFniilciiJiJiinTnr«cml>I>>c<Uln,  uunu    i  fCiuiitil'i  ligtil  I7  nriu. 

£«■  had  ftrkii  biii.  "ith  rtip«9  lo  Ok  <l»y«  of  liuli  oftfn  mooo  1  ihuih  ami  wi« 

•).< nuimhi.  Ohm lln laot of  Ibt  Nimie  ttWDdl    tut  n^iuuic  I]Iunnuti^■>d•l U^HT-" 

TinmofthrTcirt  Lbfuure,  to  ka^  out  tbv  hiT-  .Biit  frud  one  hilf  c4  tbc  bdv  ^^"^^S^K^Pr 
jolilr  day  EnFrhftiairaltbrndofoaycrDtlk-  tna  at  ril :  frti™  iIk  nndifca*  tVrtff>^^^ti|, 
tTtirrtai'x^^"'^^^^^  to  mk«  Uvm  411-   i>  i]i»a)i  ttra  o*rrhr^;  twvav  ""T^^^P^^ 
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rciit  forms  and  brightnefs,  moving  over  its  fur-  D»  (he  is  in  htrfccwid  oSant';  and  by  fliowing  us- 
ee ;  but  much  fainter  at  fomc  times  than  others^  •  more  of  her  enlightened  (ide,  (he  appears  gibbous^^ 
cording  as  our  clouds  cover  them.  By  thefe  as  <r.  d.  At  £,  her  whole  enlightened  fide  is  to- 
ots the  Lunarians  can  determine  the  time  of  wards  the  earth ;  and  therefore  ihe  appears  rounds 
e  earth's  diurnal  motion,  ju(t  as  we  do  the  mo-  as  at  ^,  when  we  fay  it  isftdl  mpon.  In  her  third 
m  of  the  fun  :  and  they  may  meafure  their  time  o^ant  at  F,  part^of  her  dark  6de  being  towards 
the  motion  of  the  earth's  fpots,  for  they  can-  the  earth,  ihe  again  appears  gibbous,  and  is  on 
)t  have  a  more  true  dial.  the  decreafe,  as  atyi  At  O,  we  fee  juft  one  half* 
(4.;  7.)  The  axis  of  the  moon  is  fo  nearly  per-  of  her  enlightened  fide  ;  and  (he  appears  half  de- 
nclicular  to  the  ecliptic,  that  the  fun  never  re-  creafed,  or  in  her  third  quttrter^  as  at  g.  At  H^ 
3ves  fenfibly  from  her  e<|uitor ;  and  the  obli-  we  only  fee  a  quarter  of  her  enlightened  fide,  bc- 
lUy  of  her  orbit,  which  is  next  to  nothing  as  ing  mi^rfourib  oBant ;  where  ihe  appears  horn- 
n  from  the  fun,  cannot  caufe  the  fun  to  decline  ed,  as  at  b»  And  at  A»  having  completed  her' 
ifibly  from  her  eauator:  Yet  her  inhabitants  courfe  from  the  fun  to  the  fun  again,  (he  difap«* 
!  not  deftitute  ot  means  for  aicertaining  the  pears  ;  and  we  fay  it  is  new  moon.  Thus,  in  go*- 
igth  of  their  year,  though  their  method  mult  mgfrom  A  to  £,  the  moon  feems  continually  to 
Fer  from  ours.  We  know  the  Itngth  of  our  increafe ;  and  in  going  from  £  to  A,  to  decreafe 
ar  by  the  return  of  our  equinoxes ;  but  the  Lu-  in  the  fame  proportion ;  having  like  phafes  at  e- 
rians,  having  abway»  equal  day  and  night,  muft  oual  diflances  from  A  to  £,  but  as  feen  from  the* 
ve  rccourfe  to  another  methcxT;  and  we  may  fun  S  flie  is  always  full. 

!>pofe,  they  meafure  their  year  by  obferving  (44 1*)  The  moon  dties  not  appear  perfedtly* 

len  either  of  the  poles  of  our  earth  begins  to  be  round,  when  fhe  is  full  in  the  highell  or  loweft 

lightened,  and*  the  other  to  difappear,  which  part  of  her  orbit,  becaufe  we  have  not  a  fiill  view 

always  at  our  equinoxes :  they^ing  conveni-  of  her  enlightened  fide  at  that  time.    When  fulL 

tly  fituated  for  obfcrving  great  trads  of  land  a-  in  the  higheft  part  of  her  orbit,  a  fmall  deficiency 

•ut  our  <^arth^8  poles,  which  are  entirely  un>  appears  on  her  lower  edge;  and  the  contrary  when* 

own  to  us.    Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  full- in  the  loweft  part  of  her  orbit, 

ar  is  of  the  fame  abfolute  length  to  the  inhabi-  (44a*)  From  the  figure,  it  is  evident,  that  'when 

Its  of  the  earth  and  moon,  though  very  differ-  the  moon  changes  to  the  earth,  the  earth  appears 

t  as  to  the  number  of  days  ;  we  having  36 jf  fiiU  to  the  moon ;  and  *vice  njerfa*    For  when  the 

tural  days,  and  the  Lunarians  only  12^,  every  moon  is  at  A,  new  to  the  earth,  the  whole  en- 

y  and  night  in  the  moon  being  as  long  as  %^\  lightened  fide  of  the  earth  is  towards  the  moon  v 

I  the  earth.  and' when  ihe  moon  is  at  £,  fiill  to  the  earth,  it» 

(4.^8.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  moon  on  the  fide  dark  fide*  is  towards  her.    Hence  a  ne<w  moon  an- 

Kt  the  earth,  may  find  the  longitude  of  their  fwers  to  a  full  earthy  and  a  full  moon  to  a  ne<ixr 

ices,  as  eafityas  wecanfindthc//>//>f^rof  ours,  earth.     The  quarters  are  alfo  reverled  to  each 

>r  the  earth  keeping  conftantly,  or  very  nearly  other. 

»  over  one  meridian  of  the  moon,  the  eail  or  (443.)  The  pofition  of  the  moon's  cufps,  or  a 

r(l  diflances  of  {^accs  from  that  meridian  are  as  right  line  touching  the  points  of  her  horns,  is  vei|r 

fily  found  as  we  can  find  our  didance  from  the  dtll'erently  inclined  to  the  horizon,  at  different 

|uatot  by  the  altitude  of  our  cclcftial  poles.  hours  of  the  fame  days  of  her  age.    Sometimes 

(439.)  As  the  fun  only  enlightens  that  half  of  fhe  flands,  as  it  were,  upright  on  her  lower  horn, 

c  earth  which  is  tow^^rdi  him,  and  leaves  the  and  then  fuch  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 

>politc  half  in  darkntO,  li(^  doos  the  fame  to  the  zon :  when- this  happens,  fhe  is  jn  what  the  aflro« 

oon,  but  with  tliis  diflfcrence,  that  as  the  earth  nomers  call  the  itonagejmal  degree;  which  is  the 

furrou ruled  by  an  atmi/fphcrc,  wc  have  tu'flight  highell  point  of  the  ecfiptic  above  the  horizon  at 

ttrr  the  fun  fct'^;  but  if  Uie  moon  has  neither  an  that  time,  and  is  90  degrees  from  both  fides  of 

mofphcre  of  her  own,  nor  U  Included  in  that  the  horizon,  whei'e  it  is  then  cut  by  the  ecliptic, 

the  earth,  (as  is  fuppofcd)  t!ic  Lunarians  muil  But  this  never  happens  when  the  moon  is  on  the 

iTc  an  immediate  tranficioi)  liom  the  brighteft  meridian,  except  whcii  fhe  is  at  the  vcr)*  begia- 

in-fhine  to  the  blacked  darkiicf*.  niuj^  of  Cancer  or  Capricorn. 

(440.)  The  moon  being  an  op  iquc  fpherical  bo-  (444.)  It  is  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that  the  mocn- 

r  (for  her  hills  take  off  no  more  from  her  round-  tiniis  round  her  axi»  in  the  time  that  fhe  goc» 

•IV,  than  the  inequalities  on  the  furface  of  an  round  her  orbit ;  for,  a  fpcftator  at  refl,  without 

■angc  take  off  from  its  round ncfs,)  we  can  only  the  periphery  of  the  moon's  orbit,  would  fee  all 

f  that  part  of  the  enlightened  half,  which  is  to-  her  fides  turned  regularly  towaixis  him  in  that 

ards  the  earth.    And  therefore,  when  the  moon  time.    She  turns  round  her  axis  from  any  flar  tx^ 

«  A,  Sec  Plate  XVII.  /f^.  3.  in  conjuniflion  with  the  fame  Aar  ?.;ain  in  27  days  %  hours ;  from  the 

e  fun  S,  her  dark  half  is  towards  the  earth,  and  fun  to  the  fun  again  in  29^  days  t  the  former  i$- 

e  difappears,  as  at  a,  there  being  no  lieht  on  the  length  of  her  fidcrial  day,  and  the  latter  the 

wit  half  to  render  it  vifible.    When  fhe  comes  to  length  of  her  folar  day.    A  body  moving  round 

T  />/?  Oilant  at  R,  or  has  gone  an  eighth  part  of  the  fun  would  have  a  folar  day  in  every  revolih- 

•r  orbit  fri^m  her  coniun<5tion,  a  quaiter  of  Jher  tion,  without  turning  on  its  axis;  the  fame  as  if 

^liphtcned  fiile  is  towards  the  earth,  and  flie  ap-  it  had  been  at  red,  and  the  fun  moved  round  it : 

?ars  horned,  as  Jit  b.      When  (lie  has  gone  a  but  without  turning  round  its  axis  it  could  never 

carter  of  her  orbit  from  between  the  eai-ih  and  have  one  fidcrial  diay,  becaufe  it  would  always 

'"  to  C,  flie  fliows  u«i  one  half  of  her  enlightened  keep  the  fame  fide,  towards  any  particular  ftar. 

^e,  as  at  o  ^nU  we  f^y^  flic  i$  a  quarter  old.    At  .    (4 45*}  H  tiie  carih  had  no  annual  motiont  the 

mooa 
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illl-_~n.,  „  IhVdff  "iS^"n„'f'  tl-TBTM  a,       I  im 
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itne  variation  may  arife  fiom  the  filuation  of  the  on  diflcrent  parts  of  tl'.c  earth,  Ihc  effcdt  which  re- 

iDon's  orbit,  and  the  dillWcc  of  the  fyzyijy  from  f«iUs  from  the  innjiuilitifs  of  thcfe  a^^tions  of  the 

he  c<iuinox,  moon,  will  be  only  a  frn.ill  dirninuliou  ct  the  ^ra- 

(4?;.)  IX.  The  mean  force  of  the  moon,  to  vity  of  thofc  p.ihs  of  the  earth,  which  it  enUta- 
lovc  the  fea.  ts  to  that  of  the  fun  nearly  as  a\  to  yourcd  in  the  fonner  fuppolition  to  feparate  tVoinL 
;  .ind  therefore  if  the  a^Ttlon  of  the  fun  alone  pro-  its  cent;  e  ;  that  is,  thole  p;ut  j  of  the  earth  w  hich 
uce  .1  tide  of  2  feet,  whiiih  it  is  faid  to  do  i  then  are  ncaretl  f o  the  moon,  and  thofc  that  are  far- 
hnt  of  the  moon  will  (>e  9  feet,  from  which  it  theft  from  her,  will  have  their  gra\iiy  towards  tl  e 
>iIov'8,  that  the  fpiing  tides  will  be  ix  feet,  and  tarlh  fomewhat  abutted,  to  fiy  nothing  of  the  la- 
de neap  tides  7  feet.  But  fuch  elevations,  as  tar  teral  parts  ;  io  that  fuppuIiUg  the  caith  Huid,  the 
:.rct:d  thefc,  happen  from  the  motion  of  the  wa-  columns  from  the  ceniie,  to  the  nraicrt,  .?nd  to 
!T  ajjainft  fome  obftacles,  and  from  the  fca  vio-  the  fa:  the  it  parts  muft  iife,  till,  by  their  greater 
•nlly  entirinp  ftraits  or  gulfs,  where  the  force  is  licJgbt  thoy  be  able  to  balance  the  otl^r  c:.iami:,<i 
•Jt  hr<*kcn  till  the  water  rifea  higher.  whole  giavlly  I^  Ids  altered  by  tlie  in-quailtica  of 

(458.)  The  preceding  pha?nomena  take  place  in  the  muonS  a^ion,   a')d  thus  t]ie  figure  ul  the 

k  open  fea,  where  the  ocean  is  extended  enou^^h  tanh  muft  fliii  be  an  obh);»ij  fpherold. .   . 

i)bc  fubjei^  to  thefc  motions.     But  the  particu-  (4 64.)  l^et  us  now  coniidci  tt.e  earth,  Intlcfld  of 

ir  fit uat ions  of  places,  aa  to  Ihores,  capes,  bays,  fo]\mf^  toward  the  moon  by  its  j;ra\Hy,  as  pro-, 

(c.  difturb  in  a  conhderable  degree  thefe  general  jeded  in  any  dhedion,  fo  as  to  move  round  the 

uIls.    We  aie  now  to  Ihowr  how  thefe  phna^ome-  centre  o(  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  it  is  evi-i 

a  may  be  explained,  from  the  principle  of  uni-  dent,  that  in  this  cafj  the  ilvcral  parts  of  the  fliiiil, 

crCil  gravitation.  earth  will  flill  prefeive  their  rrlalive  pofition,  and 

Us*)-)  If  the  earth  were  entirely  fluid  and  quief-  the  hguie  of  the  earth  will  remain  the  fame  as  if 

iT,u   its  pajticles,   by  their  mutual  gravity  to-  it  fell  freely  towards  the  moon  ;  that  is,  the  earth. 

.irJ:»  each  other,  would  form  the  whole  mafs  in-  will  ftill  aFume  a  i'phcroidical  form,  havir.g  its  long- 

j  tlie  figure  <*f  an  exact  fpherc.    If  a  power  were  eft  axis  dir«  cUd  toward  the  moon, 

>  a^fl  on  all  the  particles  of  this  fphere,  with  an  (465.)  J-rom   the   preceding   rrafoiiin^,   it  ap- 

ijual  force,  and  in  parallel  directions,  the  whole  pears,  that  the  p.^rts  of  the  earth  dirt^tly  under 

lafs  would  be  mo^ed  toi^elher,  bnt  no  change  the  moon,  as  at  H,  (Plato  XVII.  Uf,  4.)  and  ail(> 

uuldbe  produced  on  its  fpherical  figure,  and  its  the  oppofite  parts  at  D,  will  have  the  Hood  or 

fntre  xvouM  have  the  fame  motion  a&  each  particle,  hi^^li  w  attr  at  the  fame  time,  w  hile  the  parts  at  ii 

(460.)  Upon  this  hypothefis,  if  the  motiun  of  and  F,  at  90'  diftance,  or  whcic  the.  moon  ai>- 

}ic  earth,  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  earth  pears  in  the  hoxnzon,  wi!l  then  have  the  tbt>s,  or 

ud  moon,  were  deftroycd,  and  the  earth  left  to  jowtft  waters.     Hence  as  th-*'  earth  turns  round 

be  influence  of  its  giavitatron  towards  the  moon,  its  axis  from  the  moon  to  tlic  moon  again  in  24  h* 

N  the  power  abi>ve  mentioned,  then  the  tarth  48  m.  this  oval  of  water  muft  fliift  with  it,  and 

.'ould  fall  or  move  ftraight  towards  the  moori,  thus  there  will  be  tvro  tides  of  ilood,  and' two  of 

pjthout  changing  its  fpherical  figure.  ebb  in  th jt  time.    It  farther  appears^  th«t  by  tlio 

(461.)  But  the  (jbt\  is,  that  tlie  effc^s  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  the  moft  elevated 

noon's  a<Sion,  as  well  as  the  adion  itfelf  on  dif-  p^vt  of  the  water  is  carried  l>eyond  the  moon,  in 

:rent  parts  of  the  earth,   are  not  equal,   thofc  the  diretiion  of  the  rotation  ;  fo  that  the  water 

•arts,  by  the  general  rules  of  gravity,  being  moft  continues  to  nfe  afttf  it  !:as  paJled  dlreclly  tinder 

itra«5Ved  that  are  neareft  to  the  moon,  and  thofc  the  moi^n,   tlio!igh  tlie  imme»li.»tO  a^Uon  of  the 

eing  lerift  attnuitcd  that  arc  fartheft  from  her,  "  rnoon  tlilre  begins  t(»  »kcreHl"e ;  and  comes  not  to* 

thile  the  parts,  that  are  at  a  middle  diftaiK^e,  arc  its  greattrll  « lev  at  ion,  till  it  has  jrot  about  half  .•» 

ttraded  by  a  mean  degree  of  force  ;  be  fides,  all  quadrani  larther.     It  r.ontini»e»  to  dcffend  .itter  ic 

he  parts  are  not  a(flcd  upon  in  parallel  line:,  bat  h«fs  pafl'cd  ;»t  yo*'  ffom  th^  point  below  the  nwon/ 

1  fines  direiTteil  towardb  the  centre  of  the  mooii,  to  a  like  diftance  of  half  a  quadrart. 

n  both  which  accounts,  the  fpherical  figure  of  ('466.)  The  greateft  elevation,  th.lrofor^,  h  not 

lie  Iluid  enrtli  muft  lutfer  fome  change  from  thd  in  the  fin^  drawn  through  the  <?cntrcs  ot  the  earth 

ction  of  the  moon,  fo  that  in  falling,  iis  we  have  and  moon,  norths  loweft  pcihts,  wheteth^?  miHui' 

appufed,  the  nearer  parts  iKuig  moft  attra<5led,  appear.^  in  the  horizon,  but  »11  t^i^fc  af*  remove**! 

'ould  fall  quickeft,  the  farther  parts  being  leaft  about  half  a  quaurai^t  caftward  from  thefe  poJntj 

ttracte<l,  would  fall  Howeft,  and  the  fluid  malV  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  rotation.     Thuj# 

/ould  l>e  leng:thened  out,  and  take  a  kitld  of  fphe-  fti  open  fijas,  where  tlic  water  flow^s  frr?My,  thrf 

uiilical  form.  moon,  M,  is  generally  paft  the  north  and  ibuth 

{461.)  Hence  it  appt'ars,  (which  ml»fl  be  care-  meridian,  as  at /,  whon  tl»e  high  water  r»at  Zf 

jllyobferved,)thit  itisnotthea<ftion  ofthc  mooii  and  at  «f  the  rrafon  of  wliioh  is  phiil,  becJOltf 

liif,  but  the  inequnlitien  in  that  adtion,  that  cai/e  the  mc>on  aifts  with  the  fam«  fore;  after  Ihe  hjtf 

ivf  var*3Hon  from  the-  fpherical  (igure  ;  and  that  paCed  the  meridian,  sntl  thus  adds  to  the  Wbn'* 

this  adion  were  the  fame  in  all  the  particles,  as  tory  or  waiving  motion  which  the  ifratcr  acquired^ 

I  the  central  parts,  and  operating  in  the  i^ime  di-  when  Ihe  waj  in  the  meridian. 

iNftii>n,  no  fuch  change  would  enfue.  (467.)  Belidcs,  the  tides  anfwei'  not  always  iff 

(46.1.)  Let  us  now  admit  the  parts  of  the  caVtK  the  diftance  of  "the  moon  from  tlic  meridian,  at 

i>  gravitate  toward  its  centre,  then  as  this  gravi-  the  fame  places,  for  th<-  a^ion  of  the  fun  bringr 

aiion  far  exceeds  the  a^ion  of  the  moon,  aud  them  on  looner  w*hcn  the  moon  is  in  her  ifl  ainT 

auch  mi>re  exceeds  the  dilftrenccft  of  her  awliona  3d  quarters,  and  keeps  them  back  later  vrhcn  ihn 
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r  thovfart  prodbce  ■  IKA  fcrtiwflje  hul 

.  ■  InjiBUft  dttjun  It  UiE  fd.  nllM 
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bun   VKd  It  if  iHilT  tl*  ineqiiaKlie*  in  ttfl  aiAiw    Ibec,  ihv  at 
ttot  pfflduee  the  ttdh    Huwvrer,  tfie  HTrft  if   fnatrr  niiiA 

oflh,  lasf  k  •  ctnUcitUr  bHinility,  binti  in    Ujewatefi  luin  be  Dot  tato  tbi~E 

1  9.)'HBKr  it  la  <oiy  Qrlib  tha  the  lUn    be^ 

K  prnlHced  what  n  colM  naar    in  our  ^otie,  win  be  tint  sifiaf  fnn     b 
■vbM  fav  cakulatcd  the  fftOi  of  the    wbembt^thehariuHit^ud  vIcdi^'Jp 


(«t.)  Such  ifoSItlKUdnK 


jipa«llK%ltt«aai1tb 


Hrwloi  csnnai^  6h  Ui  fnvm«DnrSll  Ihc  Ih^  (till  nilioni  the  tmiH      •DA     ^ 

m  w m!  idfe  lie  nm  r  IbIi  li bu*.  iia4  indiiceiK  outUlaliealei*      n»>   " 

heruoattd'Di^li^htf  nr^iidDef  ia  be-  ^towc^-^ ii. .l-.  ■_ .l. .cawnldfliv 

jcof  ahMtllfeet.  1  indnfc IMdJlialt  n)  IheiRali 

y  ^ta  to  n*ldi  the  ™itr  ribt '« tbl  coafa  if    2R>t  aenot  Iha  ^SSSa  la      l"jij5 

.TTVllmoSTleoiiltmJ.ttutllieltirtntllifel    SLn  iG'^SmJ  diofe  m  iM  al""*" 

^  hm  t,n«"  p;"'>«Jy  "  '"^  ""J  roll  moon,    Heno  M  ii<«niwhrUie<ldn      ,,^„ 
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om  tlie  fliores.     It  like  wife  appears,  that  the  left  angle,  macle  by  the  ecliptic  and  horizuu,  u 

ater^  cannot  rife  on  one  ftiore  of  the  Atlantic  o-  when  Aries  rii>s,  at  which  time  I^bra  fets;  and  it 

.*an,  but  by  defcending  on,the  other,  fo  that  at  is  obvious,  that  the  fmaller  the  angle  contained 

ke  intermediate  iflands,   it  mud  remain  at  a  by  the  ecliptic  and  horizon,  the  greater  portion 

can  heights  between  its  elevations  ou  thofe  two  of  the  ecliptic  will  rife  by  the  earth's  rotation,  in 

lores.  a  given  time.    Confequcntly,  wl)cn  the  moon  is 

(478.)  The  tides,  that  enter  the  mouths  of  ri-  full  in  harveft,  flic  rifcs  with  Icfs  dilference  of 

.Ts  from  the  ocean,  are  greatly  retarded  in  their  time,  or  more  immediately  after  fun-fct,  than  at 

rogrcf ,  by  the  currents  of  the  rivers.    Mr  Con-  any  otlier  feafon  of  the  year, 

inline,  while  in  South  America,  obfervcd,  th^t  (484»)  In  our  winter,  the  moon  is  in  Pifces 

the  river  Amazon,  there  were  5  high  watei-s,  and  Aries,  about  the  time  of  her  firft  quarter, 

id  4  intermediate  low  waters  act  once ;  and  a  fi-  When  (lie  rifes  about  noon,  and  therefore,  her  ti- 

ilaj-  circumftance  takes  place  in  the  Thames. —  fing  is  not  then  noticed. 

JT  the  tide,   propagated  by  the  moon  in  the  (485.)  In  Ipring,  the  mooji  is  in  Pifces  and  Ar- 

cnnan  ocean,  when  flie  is  3  hours  paft  the  me-  ries  about  the  time  of  her  change,  but  as  flie  then 

Jian,  takes  11  hours  longer  to  come  to  London  gives  no  (ight,  and  rifes  with  the  fun,  her  riling 

ritljje,  fo  that  when  it  is  high  water  there,  a  new  cannot  be  perceived, 

:!e  i.s  already  come  to  its  height  in  the  ocean,  (48^.)  In  fummer,  the  moon  is  in  Pifces  and 

id  in  fome  intermediate  place,  it  mufl  be  low  Aries  at  the  time  of  the  laft  quarter,  and  then  as 

nter  at  the  faiae  time.  flic  does  not  rh'e  till  midnight,  her  rifuig  ufually 

(479.)  At  fevcral. places,  it  is  high  water  three  partes  unobferved. 

)urs  before  the  moon  comes  to  her  meridian  ;  (487.)  But  in  autumn,  the  moon  is  in  Pifces 

It  that  tide,  which  the  moon  pufhcs  as  it  were  and  Aries,  at  the  time  of  her  full,  and  rill's  k\on 

rforc  her,  is  only  the  tide  oppo(ite  to  that  which  after  fun-iet,   for  feveral  evenings  fucceflivcly  ; 

a"?  raifcd  by  her,  when  ihe  was  9  hours  paft  tlic  which  makes  hA-  regular  rifmgs  very  caiifpicuou% 

■>pofUe  mci-iilian.                                              .  *^  ^^^^^  ^""*^  "^  ^^^^  >car. 

(48c.)  There  are  no  fenfible  tides  in  the  Baltic,  (488.)  All  this  would  happen,  evtn  if  the  moon's 

ic  Mediterranean,  or  the  Black  Seas  ;  for  they  orbit  lay  in  the  ecliptic;  but  her  orbit  makes  with 

>mmunicate  with  the  ocean,  by  fuch  narrow  in-  the  echj^itic  an  angle  of  5®  iS'and  croflTes  it  in 

ts,  and  arc  of  fo  iinrrienle  an  extent,  that  they  two  points,  called  her  noJifs ;  fo  that  her  rifina 

mnol  fpccdily  receive  and  empty  water  enough,  when  m  Pifces  and  Aricq^  win  fometin\es  not  dit- 

>  raifc  or  deprcfs  their  furfaces  icnfibly.     In  the  fcr  above  an  Hour  and  40  minutes,  through  a 

afpian  Sea,  and  in  lakes,  &c.  the  moon's  attrac-  whole  week;  and  at  other  times,  in  the  fame  two 

on  is  nearly  the  Tame  upon  all  parts.of  their  fur-  figns  flie  will  differ  in  a  week  3^  hours,  in  the 

ce,  (o  that  no  ftiifible  iwcUing  can  take  place  in  \}axmi  of  her  rifing,  according  to  the  dilfcrcnt  po- 

leir  waters.  fitions  of  the  notles,  with  rtfpc*5t  to  thcfe  figU'^ ; 

(481.)  We  may  alfo  conclude,  that  by  rcnfon  which  po  fit  ions  are  always  changing,  bwCi\ufc  the 

:  the  fluidity  of  the  atmofphere,  it  muft  have  nodes  go  backward  through  the  ecliptic,  in  18 

!vs  fimilar  to  thofe  of  tlie  ocean  ;  and  hence,  years,  225  days. 

K-ti  will  be  a  general  current  from  eatt  to  weft,  (4*0.)  1  his  ixfvelution  of  the  notles  caufes  the 

3th  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  air ;  harveit  moons  to  go*  tlirouirh  a  whole  courfc  of 

It  the  changes  produced  in  the  .ftate  of  the  at-  the  moft  advantageous  and  leaft  bcncJici^d  ftatcs* 

i«)fphcre,  from  chemical  capfes,  will  f)  much  af-  with  refped  to  the  hairveft,  every  19  years.   They 

d  the  general  current,  as  to  prevent  it  from  Xx-  are  leaft  beneficial  at  j)reient,  in  1796,  and  will 

ig  perceived.  be  fo,  in  1797;  after  which,  they  will  be   moA 

Sect  VI     O/ /A.., Harvest  Moom  beneficial  from  that  period  to   1806.     In   1807 

bECT.  VI.    Of  /i»r<HARVBST  MoON,  ^^^  ^^^^^  bccomc  leaft  beneficial,  and  continue 

(4^2.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moon,  during  fo  *ti!f  1815.     Their  moft  advantageous  period 

le  week  in  which  ihe  is  full  about  the  time  of  begins  again  in  i8j6,  and  lafts  till  182 f,  when  the 

ir><:ft,  rifes  fooner  after  fun-fcttiiig,   than  ihe  oppoUte  period  commences,  and  lafts  Xo  18.24 ; 

DCS  in  any  other  full  moon  week  throughout  the  and  again  they  are  moft  beneficial  from  18^5,  to 

ear.    By  this' means,  ihe  ^ftbrds  an  inmiediatc  1843,  and  fo  on. 

ipply  of  light  after  fun-fet,  which  is  very  bene-  c.^-  \7tt   ri^^i   i-t»».,^.,«..  c..«      j  %.» 

cial  W  thofe  employed  in  the  harveft,  and  ^a-  ^"-  ^"'  ^'f'^'  Horizontal  Suh  and  Moon. 

lerinjj  in  the  fruits  ot  t;!\e  earth.    Hence  this  lull  (490.)  Philofophcrs  have  been  much  at  a  lofs 

«'N>n  u  diftinguilhed.from  all  others  in  the  yeary  to  account  for  the  apparent  magniiuiles  of  the 

y  calling  it  the  HarvEjST  Moon,  fun  and  moon,  being  greater  wh^  they  arc  in  the 

(483.)  To  conceive  the  reafon  of  this  phxno-  horizon,  than  when  elevated  al>>ve  it.    For  ac- 

^enun,  it  may  firft  be  confidcred,  that  the  moon  cording  to  the  liws  of  vifion,  they  fliDuld  appear 

» always  oppofite  to  the  fun,  when  ftic  is  fulf,  leaft,  when  DL-areft  the  hori/on,  liccaufc  they  are 

^id  therefore,  in  the  harveft  months,  ihe  is  full  then  fartheft  from  the  eye  ;  and  yet,  it  is  founil, 

^  Pifces  and  Aries,  which  arc  oppofite  to  Virgo  that  the  contraiy  is  true,  in  txiH,   Thus,  although 

fid  Libra,  the  figns  occupied  by  the  fun  about  the  diameter  of  the  moon,*  when  in  the  horizon, 

He  fame  feafon.    Now,  the  figns  Pifces  and  Ari-  as  meafurcd  by  nn  inftrument,  ii  not  found  to  be 

s  rife  in  a  ftiortcr  fpace  of  time  than  others,  as  greater  than  when  meafurcd  at  h.T  greateft  eleva- 

i  c^fily  fticwn  and  iiluftrated  by  a  celeftial  globe;  tion  in  the  meridian,  yet  her  ajfpartnt  diameter, 

'id  the  fame  thii  g  may  be  conceived  from  this  when  in  the  horizon,  feems  to  the  eye,  2  or  ; 

Jfcumftance,  thai  m  northern  latitudes,  the  faul-  U  u  u  u  a                         times 
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PART    IV.  metidian  line,  by  the  ihadow  of  aplomb  linehun^ 

ISTRONOMICAL  OPERATIONS  and  CAL-  in  the  fun.    Or  find  the  time  of  fouthing  of  any 

CULATIONS.  other  (lar,  as  G,  and  the  dock  remaining  as  be- 

T  r^^  TA  ^     xT....^. .^  T  ..«..  forc,  whcn  flic  flicws  the  time  of  fouthinif,  oUcc 

S> CT.  I.  Of  Dkawinc  a  Meridian  Line.  ,^^  J^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^  (Pi^  , ,  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^«=]„^  ^^ 

(?cx.)  Upon  a  plain  board,  fct  parallel  to  the  may  pafs  through  tbcm  both.    Then  abed  will  be 

ori/on,  dcfcribe  a  circle  ABf ,  as  in  Plate  XVII,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

,g,6.    Anduponthe  ''^?^;'^^  ^^ 'Tt^  ^f'w.a^  Sect.  II.  0/Finding  Time,  ««^/A^E<>yATioM 
ijomon,  cxaftly  perpendicular  to  it,  and  fo  high,  -^  of  Time 

h;it  the  top  of  the  Ihadow  thereof  may  fall  upon  -^ 

he  circumference  of  the  circle  about  the  middle        (508.)  Having  drawn  a  meridian  line  as  direA" 

•f  the  forenoon.  Miirk  the  point  B  exa(5lly  where  cd  in  laft  article,  the 'time  when  the  fun,  or  any 

l)c  tup  of  the  flu  low  falls  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  other  celellial  body  is  exadly  in  the  meridian,  may 

\urk  the  point  F  where  the  top  of  the  fliadow  be  found  by  a  common  quadrant,  placing  the 

ails  on  the  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  the  ed^e  of  it  along  the  line,  and  obferving  when  the 

ftemoon.     Then  through  the  centre  C,  draw  fun  or  other  lumiuary  can  be  feen  exactly  through 

he  line  ACO,  bifeiSing  the  arch  BF.    Then  AD  its  two  fights,  and  noting  exactly  the  time  $  which, 

s  {\w  mwTidian  required.  '  fuppofmg  the  luminary  viewed  to  be  the  fun,  will 

'^vC3  )  It  is  proper  to  draw  feveral  concentric  beprecifely  noon,  or  la  o'clock:  but  as  the  appa-* 

iiclcs,  and  to  make  obfcrvations  with  them  all,  rent  diameter  of  the  fun  is  pretty  large,  it  ought 

hit  they  may  confirm  one  another.    If  the  fun  to  be  known  exadly  when  his  centre  is  in  the  mc-» 

lappcns  to  be  clouded  in  one,  it  miy  be  clear  in  ridian,  which  ^ill  be  fome  ihort  fpace  after  his 

nother.    It  is  beft  to  make  tliefe  obfervaiions  a-  eaflern  limb  has   arrived  at  it,  and  before  his 

)oLt  the  folftices,  when  the  fun  docs  not  alter  his  weftem  limb  comes  thither.    It  will  be  proper* 

k  Jii.ition  fcnlibly  j  and  the  fummer  fulfticc  is  to  therefore,  to  obferve  exadly  the  time  of  the  two 

)t  prefcnid.        '  limbs  being  feen  through  the  fights  of  the  oua- 

[^ci.)  The  fun  is  evidently  higlieft  when  in  the  drant ;  and  the  halt  of  the  difference  between  tliele 

nnulian  ;  and  at  rc^ual  dillances  therefro^n  has  times,  added  to  the  one  or  fubtraded  fi'om  theo<* 

:ijjal  altitudes.    Therefore,  when  the  diftanccs  ther,  will  give  the  exaiS  time  when  the  fun's  ccn* 

l)H,  DF  are  equal,  the  ftiadows  CB,  CF  will  be  tre  is  in  the  meridian. 

rqual,  and  therefore  the  altitudies  equal.    Aral        (509.)  The  fanie  method  is  eqiully  applicable 

he  I'ire  'vcrfa.  to  the  moon  ;  but  not  to  the  fiars,  which  have 

((;o;.)  II.  Hang  up  two  threads  and  plummets  no  fenfible  diameter.    It  is  found,  by  obfervation, 

\U,  CI),  Plate  XXVIII.  fig.  la.  at  a  good  diftancct  that  the  ftars  appear  to  go  round  the  earth  in  aj 

n  vctVcls  of  water,  to  keep  thtm  fleady  ;  of  which  hours  ^dminutcs  4  fcconds,andthe  funin  a4hourB| 

CI)  id  moveable  towards  the  left  and  ri^ht,  upon  fo  that  the  flars  gain  3  miniTtes  56  feconds  upon 

1  ])i.i  C.     Wait  till  the  pole  (lar,  £,  and  the  (lar  the  fun  every  day,  which  amounts  to  one  diurnal 

f\lli«»th,  F,  {in  the  great  bear's  rump),  come  into  revolution  in  a  year;  and  therefore,  in  365  days^ 

t])c'  i.  ivtc  plumb  line,  AR,  to  an  eye  placed  at  I.  as  meafured  by  the  Returns  of  the  fun  to  the  men* 

K\  tliat  iuftant  (or  rather  before)  move  thethrcail  dian,  there  arc  366  days  as  meafured  by  the  ftar* 

CD  alu>  into  the  (hyic  liue  ;  I'o  that  the  thread  CD  returning  to  it :  the  former  are  called  90L  ar  oa  ys, 

in.ty  hide  the  thread  AB,  and  the  pole  ftar  E  from  and  the  latter  sideri  al. 

the  eye  at  I.    Then  the  plane  ABCD  is  the  plane      '  (510.) If  the  earth  had  no  annual  motion,  but 

[)f  \)w  meridian  ;  and  where  it  interfcds  the  hori-  only  a  diurnal,  any  riven  meridian  would  revolve 

/.Kiiit.U  plane,  is  the  mtridlr;n  line.    And  the  fame  from  the  fun  to  the  uin  again,  in  the  iame  quanti- 

may  Ih:  done  with  the  ftar,  called  CaHiopeia's  ty  of  time  as  from  any  ftar  to  the  fame  ftar  again  ; 

iiip.    To  take  away  the  ftar's  rays,  look  through  becaufe  the  fun  would  never  change  his  place  u-ith 

•\  fniall  hole  in  a  thin  plate.    This  muft  be  per-  rcfpe<ft  to  the  ftars.    But,  as  the  earth  advances 

fonik'd  in  a  calm  place.  almoft  a  degree  eaftwaid  in  its  orbit,  in  the  time 

Uc6.)  If  it  is  wiflied  to  have  a  meridian  drawn  that  it  tunis  eaftward  round  its  axis,  whatever 

id  iKWw^  other  place,  let  the  threads  and  plummets  ftar  palTes  over  the  meridian  on  any  day  with  the 

AH,  CI),  remain  ;  and  hang  up  two  others  ab^  fun,  will  pafs  over  the  Cime  meridian  on  the  next 

r</,  in  the  place  propofed,  as  in  fig.  13,  letting  ah  day,  when  the  fun  is  almoft  a  degree  ftiort  of  it ; 

be  moveable  upon  a  pin  at  a.    Then  wait  till  any  that  is,  3  minutes  56  feconds  fooner.    If  the  year 

ft.ir,  as  G,  comes  into  the  plane  ABCD  to  the  contained  on1)r  360  days,  as  the  ecliptic  does  360 

c>e,atll;  and  at  that  inftant,  move  the  thread  tfi,  degrees,  the  fun's  apparent  place,  fo  far  as  his 

I'll  the  lame  ftar  G  fall  in  the  plane  abcd^  to  the  motion  is  euuablc,  would  change  a  degree  every 

r)e  at  h ;  then  abtd  is  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  day  ;  and  then  the  fideiial  days  would  be  juft  4 

I'iiih  is  beft  done  by  help  of  an  afliftant.    Thra  minutes  Ihorter  than  the  folar. 
method  will  in  time  deviate  a  little  from  the  truth,        (5x1*)  As  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis 

r>ccalioned  by  the  ftars  changing  their  places ;  is  perfectly  uniform  and  equal  at  all  times  of  the 

but  that  chan;,'e  is  very  inconliderable  for  fcvc«  year,  the  liderial  days  are  always  prccifely  of  an 

ral  years.  equal  length  ;  and  fo  would  the  folar  or  natural 

((U7.)  III.  Having  a  clock  or  watch,  with  mi-  days  be,  if  the  earth's  oibitwere  a  perfcd  circle^ 

nutco  and  fecunds,  find  the  northing  of  the  ftar,  and  its  axis  perpendicular  to  its  orb>i«    But  the 

Aliiotji,  F,  (fig.  12.)  by  the  aftronomical  tables;  and  earth's  diurnal  motion  on  an  inclined  axis,  and  its 

v\  ut  till  the  pole  ft;u'  £  is  in  a  plumb  line  with  F.  annual  motion  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  caufe  the  fun'» 

At  that  iuftant,  fet  the  clock  to  the  faid  time  of  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens  to  be  unequal : 
nothing.    And  next  day  at  11  o'cli/vk,  draw  a  .  *      ^         .  *         for 
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■It,  bmwlbniftofApnl.llwifil'o'Jinic,  Uk  fomci  comci  iatr  mrr  da,  lo  ibi  luiii,  ■  ■  ^  a^s-'- 

htjlBofAupiIl,  lMlhj.,lllo(D™^^  a«.U.tlUur.u«ll,lK,bMl,Bn„  «*,.,■  .a-^TV   .   ■■ 

rbedDck,  ifit|orteqiiaHr«HlnKintlKKar  ^p,  tad  then  they  rnakc  it  Dooa  ili^jJHn  ■  "  >^      '       ' 

round,  wil  be  brtoe  the  Dot  mm  lh«  Mtn  of  rnhh  the  cbclE.                                              ■  '  ^^"-^.-^  .^ 

EhHinbn    Q          jihofApn     ITWB  l|41  time  T^tO  Wc  now  promd  t4  ntibn  tiv  rka  I  '  V  ■, 

pia          dock  wi    be  IBHiv  b    ocf   bt  tb       und  mri,  when  the  fun  ii  dinhett  (mn  Hi  nrt  al  ^^^ 

N..m     im         hr  ulb  of  Dowmbn    the  Din  fwifleD  io  vniler  >bei>  be  ii  .wi.rf  I:. «  ^^^iMi 


CM  bctweco  lit  ime  Ibo-n  b     wtll  legolarf  quiU/  in  i  drclc  coic 

ules  n     the  0**11             be  ecliptic  and  the  the  ediplK  i 

fe«qiul  motlrin  of  he  eirth  m       be     ilcd  ef-  And  ibe  doti 

Ipli  ncd      i*  WloirtoB  Bdnner  cw^u  14  ' 

Lei  Z  ir     A,  VI  Pl        XXtX--G|.  i.  coK-    Let  i 

\t  the  artb    ZFRx,  itl  HIU    *firA   ftc  th;  c-  aii>  1^  &n 

eclipii    ficm  V  In  A  n  the   ide  of  ^  sh^  wiifathcplj 


C£7;_ ......,„..„„ 

ifi  Atam   bn  nd  equal  pvtTun  of  he  ediplH!,    ^me-    In  tke  lime  that  ijie  DenAa  if* 
pHtclhnra     m  equal  Itoeahv  he  real       land    ncn  H  to  H  afun.accoTdUE  iutWo^Eirii 

4iau^n    andleiZT^belteiMTidiaii.  #'lo/,  Uirourh  at^fearci  tbeieft«,  i^c  r. 

A     he  tea   liu  VkOnci  nbbqncly  in  the  dlan  EH  vllf  reiohc  Vboner  frenlEid^ih 

or      h    trfycQ  to   he  mcndu        depee.  or  G^ilKnit  Oin  at  /f  and  con^ucoUT  ii  «a  - 

iribn'^deflRe^bTtwtfo/pandf  ooUv  Ife  nion  l^  the  bn-dial  fironei  thanbitbt^ 

the  equator  frcm  V  mf  and  he  mcRlbi  v    to  C,  nbirc  it  ia  at  the  quwfaefl.   Bui  vn^ 

fu   croneiftHnertDdicinenlnmettTvdn- wUm  pan  tbe  real,  Qmhi  aftci  hii  dMIini  *i*  ^ 

h  the  quadrarft  7  T    ban  the  lahlova-fuh  that  the  IncTcaRiig  modtf  erf  lb  itaL  I*  ^ 

does  lb  lie  qnadiwit^r/   nr  wfueb  icafiHi, 'the  mfl  bring  blnva  wllHtliccqn^Bai^^ 

«lar    oi  precedanDvi  brlhedodi  Dntillhe  dnaIvi,dII1lMlOnnereaneat«Ci'4>""™ 

real       comeitoF  •«dl»i1iaillontI-»  -i^'-  —  -  ~i ^  i. ..^ ■: — e-m 


Ject.  nr.                A    8    T    R    O    N    e    M    Y.  fTi 

(521.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  folar  noon  is  the  line  ABy  and  therefore  it  is  alfo  ibmewhcre  irv 

ihvays  later  than  noon  by  the  clock,  whilft  the  fun  the  line  ah,  and  therefore  its  altitude  is  the  Ounc 

,^oc^  from  C  to  A  ;  fooncr,  whild  he  goes  from  A  as  that  of  a  or  L    Therefore  the  parallax  is  th^ 

o  C  ;  and  at  thefe  two  points  the  fun  and  clock  difference  of  the  altitudes  of  a  and  i,  or  of  A  and  j» 

)cing  equal,  it  is  noon  by  them  both  at  the  fame  ^   (526.)  IV,  Let  S  be  the  ft.ir  or  planet ;  obfervo 

nuincnt.    Upon  thefe  principles  tables  for  the  c-  its  diftancc  from  any  fixed  flar  B,  which  is  in  the 

nation  of  time  arc  calculated,  the  one  giving  the  fame  vertical  circle  ZSB;  and  meafure  the  dif-* 

hfTcrence  between  the  fun's  true  and  mean  mo-  tance  SB  with  an  inflrument.    Then  obferve  a-r 

iv)n  ;  the  other  the  difference  between,  the  fun*s  gain  when  the  fame  two  flars  have  equal  altitudes 

ongitude  and  right  afcenflbn ;  from  which  the  arc  above  the  hon/on,  at  &  and  j,  and  then  take  the 

s  calculated  by  addition  or  fubtradtion.    But  the  diftance  ^j.    This  di fiance  will  be  very  near  the 

tilculation  cannot,  from  the  prcceffion  of  the  c-  true  diflance  of  the  ftars  B  and  S ;  therefore  the 

luinoxcr.,  be  depended  upon  for  a  confiderable  firfl  diflance  BS  fubtraded  from  the  latter  diftance 

ciigth  of  time.  ^J»  when  B  is  below  S,  gives  the  parallax ;  or  the 

licr.  III.    0/ CALCuiATiNO  tbt  Distances,  1^^";^'**"^  t''""fif''*  fr""*  ""=  f'^"''*'  '**«'» 

MACs.T„o{s.  &c.  0/./.CS.SST.A.  BO.H.S.  ^  [» ^^-v'TrpaSaSy^bc  found  by  obfer. 

(522.)  Thefe  are  obtained  by  finding  out  the  \'ing  ♦!!/{:  azimuth  and  altitude  of  the  flar  or  planet • 

lorizontal  p.irallax  of  the  body  whofe  diflance  Let  HZO,  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  5.  be  the  mcridi- 

5  dtTircd  to  be  known  ;  that  is,  the  angle  under  an,  EQ,  the  equinodlial,  HO  the  horizon,  Z  the 

vliich  the  femidiam^er  of  the  earth  would  ap»  zenith,  p  the  pole,  S  the  flar,  ZSB  a  vertical  cir* 

);\ir  provided  we  could  fee  it  from  that  tody,  cle  palfing  through  it.    Obfer>e  the  altitude  BS« 

II  general  the  parallax  of  a  planet  is  the  difTc-  and  the  azimuth  BO,  and  mark  the  moment  of 

t MKe  between  the  real  and  apparent  place  of  a  time  when  thefe  obfcrvations  are  made ;  then  ob- 

>!.iiiet ;  that  is,  between  its  place  fecn  from  fome  fervc  the  moment  of  time  that  the  ftar  comes  ta 

>r.rt  of  the  furfacc,  and  from  the  centre  gf  the  the  meridian,  and  then  you  have  the  diflance  off 

aith  :    fo  that  the  parallax  is  the  angle  under  time  from  the  obfervations.    Convert  this  into  de« 

vh'xh  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  terminated  grees,  allowing  only  23  hours  56  minutes  to  36a 

>y  the  place  of  an  obfervcr,  is  fcen  at  the  planet  5  degrees  (which  is  the  time  of  the  eartli's  rotatioi^ 

,i)d  to  find  this  parallax  many  methods  have  been  to  the  fame  flar),  and  you  have  the  arch  £D  or 

Icvjfed.  angle    EPA,    fuppoiing    PAD    an   hour  circle* 

(523.)  L  Let  AD,  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  3.  be  the  Therefore  in  the  ^hcrical  triangle  ZPA,  we  have 

arth,  C  its  centre,  P  the  planet ;  and  let  the  pla-  the  angle  ZPA,  and  angle  PZA  equal  to  BO, 

kl*s  diflance  CP  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  be  and  the  fide  ZP  the  co-laUtude,  to  find  the  fide 

pvcn.     Then  ZAP  is  the  complement  of  the  ap-  ZA  the  complement  of  the  altitude;  this  fubtrac* 

)aient  altitude,  ZCP  the  complement  of  the  true  ted  from  ZS,  known  by  obfervation»  the  remain* 

iititudc.     As  the  planet's  diftance  from  the  cen-  der  AS  is  the  parall.lx. 

re  of  the  earth  CP:-  to  the  earth's  radius  AC : :  (528.)  VI.  Another  method  is  performed  by  » 

o  i>  the  cofine  of  the  apparent  altitude,  SIZAP:  tetefcope,  \%'ith  crofs  hairs  in  the  focus.    Dire^^ 

o  the  fine  of  the  parallax.    For  draw  AF  parallel  the  telefcope  to  the  planet,  and  turn  it  round  till 

o  CP.     The  angle  FAP  is  equal  to  the  angle  its  motion  is  along  one  of  the  crofs  hairs,  which 

IPC.     But  ZAF  is  equal  to  ZCP,  the  true  ze-  rcprefents  part  of  the  planet's  parallel  circle ;  and 

lith  diftance,  and  ZAP  is  the  apparent  zenith  the  other  hair  perpendicular  to  it,  will  reprefent 

iiflance  ;  and  tbdr  difference  FAP,  or  its  equal  its  hour  circle.    Obferve  the  time  when  the  planet 

\PC  is  the  parallax.    But  in  the  triangle  CAP,  it  comes  to  this  hour  circle,  there  fix  tlie  telefcopet 

$  CP  :  S.CAP  or  ZAF:  :  CaV  :  S.CPA,  or  PAF;  and  then  take  its  altitude ;  thtn  obferve  the  time 

he  parallax.             >  when  fome  fixed  ftar,  whofe  right  afcenfion  is 

(524.)  II.  If  the  diftances  of  two  planets  or  known,  comes  to  the  fome  hour  circle.    The  dif- 

lar>,  having  thefame  apparent  altitude,  be  known,  ference  of  time  between  the  planet  and  ftar  co« 

ind  the  parallax  of  one  of  them. — Let  P  and  CI  ming  to  this  hour  circle,  turned  into  degrees  (al- 

je  the  planets  in  the  line  API/ ;  then  APC  is  the  lowing  360  degrees  to  23  hours,   56  minutes)* 

)ar.illax  of  P,  and  AGC  the  parallax  of  G.  There-  gives  the  diflercnce  of  right  afccnfionh  of  the  pla- 

ore  in  the  triangle  CPG,  we  have  CP,  Ci>,  and  net  and' ftar ;  and  fo  the  apparent  ri^jht  afcenlion 

in  anple  oppofite,  fuppofe  G,  to  find  the  other  of  the  planet  is  known. 

)ppofite  ancle.    Theitfore  diftance  CP  r  diftance  (3^9-^  When  the  plhnet  comes  to  the  meridian, 

:(; : :  S.CGP  :  S'.CPG  or  CPA  v  that  is,  the  fines  obferve  it  with  the  telefcope,  and  note  the  time  ; 

sf  the  parallaxes  are  reciprocally  as  the  diftances  and  when  tiK  ftar  comes  to  the  meridian,  note 

torn  the  earth's  centre.  the  time  of  that :  then  the  difference  of  the  time* 

(525.)  ni.  Let  S  be  the  ftar  or  planet,  whofe  reduced  to  de^jrecs  as  belore,  gives  the  tnie  tbffe- 

jarallax  IS  fon^ht.   See  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  4.  Ob-  rence  of  right  afccnfions,  fo  the  true  right  afcen- 

erve  it  when  it  is  in  the  fame  vertical  cincle  with  fion  of  the  planet  >^ill  be  known.    Therefore  let 

my  two  fixec^ftars,  A,  B.    Obfci-ve  again  when  HO,  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  6.  be  the  hori/on,  IIZO 

he  fame  two  ftars  come  into  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  meridian,  Z  the  zenith,  P  the  pole,  A  the 

he  horizon  at /rand  3;  and  let  the  planet  become  true  place  of  the  planet,   S  its  apparent  place, 

o  /.    Then  with  an  tnflrument  ''.icafure  the  alti-  ZSB  a  vertical  circle  ;  then  in  the  triangle  ZPS, 

nde  of  it  or  3,  and  likcXvife  the  altitude  of  j ;  and  we  have  ZP,  ZS,  and  angle  ZPS  to  find  the  an- 

he  difference  of  thefc  altitudes  is  the  parallax,  glc  FZS.     hi  th^  tiian^lc  ZPA,  wc  have  ZP, 

Fur  the  real  place  of  the  ftar  S  is  fomeu  heie  in  angles 


rll«pliw«ltate*prupfrinQiioiicif  iti  ^Uvcu  lEcre  iht  w^ik  bcist  utiy  Ind.  b 
-H^BSwillbc^lirtyAchanHlnEi  and  Buy  late  uie  panHu  iOrlf  turihrfWcJikH 
V  LlmBf  ^  ^KC  mua  bv  onipuu-il    rallJK. 

iNTat^^  jkD*  to  hn  APS  Hk  gnateft  wfUilc-      ncOt  ±c  dilbiiiivt  v(1ll  ihr  i4>«ti  frmi 
IXXIX   fi|r^  r-  mpftcl  Iwu  Db£»t»  In  ififltant    mr  rirt  of  mrafuiic.    Fur  itr  ASbhi  d  i 

vrtoVmaaontlKSan^adft.  Ititbdl  poftnin:    nlUa  of  a|i1um,  tbe  tnk  dHbfltt^^d 


•6  wEicr»  thv  Soft  1i  ilniit  Ihv  nnduL    Ld    A 
PERa  tie  the  ixtli.  m  in  uli,  H^  Ike  Biol-    t 


lul  the  tocEW;  vid  milf  tntbr  rkmemeriibi^  difei  ■  ^■DDntenoai  Ihal  wdtriwi*:' 
«idhn{i>|ilKai,ttattlulbeFO,tbavii  Ada  uhn  kducaliappcD,  haff^ditbht;^'^ 
tbe  one  » the  alba-,  nwbriHrlTFcr^fldiqulitf    dad  tlM  only  kedivU  netkod  of  AW^' 

MnctwrtBea-AtkittlBe;  ud  the  mearer  the  (l]T-)  Thf  firft  tnBatToTpiO^rfV'B 
knier     itj™,  tm  lood  taftnirocm  p^Bt    m-lteBn.-.  di^lha  enr  ™  ritoi^ 

Inilh  > lUmflitelir  lioMl  nnj~elil,  Uw  (Jmh  of  Tin.    Tm  tnnjili  Inn  hiniWIu': 

KmatnBfdC.ubepaflribf  tbefbu-Ai  md  flrft  w  i46i,  and  tbc  lift  in  17V  lkn<' 

latcthecUllineaABautACeiaT'i^.diniiiE  u>>u°'l>iluFeiIi(.iiidUciialblU^4 

li    tmiQtbvtUtAv-    Tbtfe  oWTfltUont  aw  10  iKnjMin^  The  two  luc  uiAlttinnart; 

■r<lD0lDiKrfi&rtheflhe»nit1«air.  ronuutnllbelun'rininJiuLobcr^;'^^ 

(II  .l^xntle&uIiftnnliHiiitheEeiteftdli;  theM.tbelidl  •nsjounHntmonil'^ 

l>i;i;JrM>iifaiiit)iefarAinivbefnuna,u  kf-C    Ttu  i>  n  obbr^K  of  ib^ 

vbtived  fromtbc  tibea  F  ind  O  ;  at  k-«(t  On  cuiiintiieiiet,lweau(c]l  hodt&r^^'^T^ 

imyhefnindbTk^ioliftiii.  Let  lliel^  Dei^  !>«  [ni'i  ifiSicn  bsa  ibe  ulM;^^ 

w.;^oclbtnitleBSCnrFaG,    Andfrom  t™  aimnBoi^'Sl^  rjfc".        ... 

lheauilln.nIlhi*™IiindO,  Ikeknpb  [(3l.)  Ai  to  tie  riiiT.  ^r^i.^-f-,' 

and  potiiiDn  of  FO  ^  be  bhnm  t  andbrlbcCri  AlLeAiiiBbii  IbflrdiltHKC  butaEVntvE^ 

P5  Ddr  be  foHi^    And  brUy,  Ibe  angle  trbku  Ht.    Thoft  n-ba  baie  fonurA  oq^'^ 

■lij|i[El  ^.W              rs    or  Ibt  boriuTtol  urdlai  or  hlar«  nin  b«  Watt  400,000  tmee  Qrthrr  fpia"tf^^°' 

ialP'lB  lrrt!io^'Slbe''bodTOF'tbeSmililS''w  ^^fcUm.iM.i.  b- pwM?^ 

•     wn%i       Bl  nEMvftdiAucsfrAkTb&erKDbef  theSuamidt  oF  ateitvmni  tlk  iarallki  ^tbh^^^ 

HiK  ulM  be  Idbcn,  ntiA  difcRnci  vill  lin  tbe  angle  It  foniElbbu  Ciiitn,  bn[imia»iP»'T.> 

^  itwr    I^IH  TbB  the  pn^s^  Venn  niD  be  eU^nrd.  »ev»1ln  6f  the  )ll>td»i.<t»x>^* 

>      JHlt    llnl  Ttepnda.oCHiii.vben.cA.4tlbeeaitli.bai  £efl  able  to  4<ten.i«  thdi  £>•»  j^ 

Iknk'inBrlfcbrlheiffl'i'TiTiruttbe  ta.il,    tiE»  the  diftjntnol  »jnfc«"*^lj 
111,  whidi  iiFialer&  buret  the  flar  li ;  wnl    li^ieiirnearll,  balKi>o  iiiaii°mV|^ 

(hft4nce>  from  tbe  litiVa  mite  rinfipniany.    i  ^^  " 
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.V.  AST    R    O    N    a    M    Y. 

ances  being  liable  to  confiderable  crrort  6n  ac-        (543-)  The  ancicnto  divided  the  ftsrry  ' 

ounl  of  rmadionr  the  ch^ige  of  pofition  of  the  into  particular  constellations,  or  cluA<. 

arth'saxts  arifing  from  natation^  preceflion  of  the  .  ftars,  according  as  they  lay  near  one  anoihi 

qiiinoxes,  and  other  caufea,  and  the  aberration  as  to  occupy  thofefpaces,  which  the  fipi:: 

•flight.    The  method  of  his  own  is  by  means  of  different  Ibrtd  of  atiimals  or  things  would  t;L 

iouble    ftars;    which    is  exempted   n-om  thcfe  up,  if  they  were  there  delineated.     And  t>  >; 

rrors,  and  of  fuch  a  nature  that  the  annual  pa-  ftars,  which  could  not  be  brought  into  any  pa;  . 

allax,  even  if  it  fhould  not  exceed  the  tenth  part  cular  conftellation^  were  called  unfi>rmed/nrj. 
f  a  fecond,  may  ftill  become  more  vifible,  and        (5 44-)  By  this  divifion,  the  ftars  are  fo  di<lir. 
e  afccrtained,  at  leaft  to  a  much  greater  degree-  guiihed  firom  one  another,  that  any  partidiiar  ft.i: 

f  approximation  than  it  has  ever  been  done.  may  be  readily  found-  in  the  heavens,  by-mca.?^ 

(541.)  This  method  is  capable  of  every  im-  of  a  celcftial  globe  ;  on  which  the  confteUatioib 

rovcment  which  the  tckfcope  and  mechanifm  of  are  fo  delineated,  that  the  moft  remarkable  ftarr 

licrometers  can  fumifh ;  but  as  it  goes  on  pre-  are  placed  in  fuch  paits  of  the  figures*  as  a^e 

imptions  which  can  hardly  lead  to  any  firm  con-  moft  caiily  diftinguiftied.    See  Plates  XXX.  and 

ction,  we  are  not  likely  to  gain  any  farther  XXXI.  fig.  i.  of  each. 

:iowledge,  than  that  the  ftars  are  at  too  great        (545*)  Thenumberof  the  ancient  conftellation«« 

/Iwnce  to  be  fubjewted  as  yet  to  our  calculations,  is  48,  and  upon  our  prcfcnt  globe«  abtjut  70.    Oi 

c  fuppofes  that  the  ftars  are,  one  with  another,-  Senex's  globes  are  inferted  Bayer's  letters  ;  the 

)out  the  fize  of  the  fun ;  and  that  the  difference  firft  m  the  Greek  alphabet  being  put  tor  the  big- 

'  their  apparent  magnitudes  is  owing  to  their  geft  ftar  in  each  conftcllation^  the  feCond  to  the 

>parcnt  diftanoes ;  both  of  which  fuppofition»  next,  and  fo  on ;  by  whi«h  nitrans  every  ftar  is  as 

;iBg  only  hypothetical,  it  is  evident  that  the  con-  ealily  found  as  if  a  name  were  given  to  it.  Thus, 

ifiong  founded  on  them  caimot  be  depended  on  if  the  ftar  7  in  the  conftdlati^n  of  the  ram  be 

ith  abfolute  certainty.  mentioned,  every  aflrononuT  knows  as  well  what 

CT.  IV.     0/  ib<  DivisroNS  ./  the  Starry  ^^\^^  hTa^ns."*  '*' ''  ""'"'"  ^"^^  '''*'  "^  ^'"* 

^^^^^'^*-  (546.)  The  ftatrf  heavews  are  alfo  divided  inla 

(^4a.)  The  stars,  fiom  their  apparently  van-  three  parts:  viz.  I.  The  Zodiac,  which  extend* 

s  magnitudes,  have  been  diftrihuted  into  fcve-  quite  round  the  heavens  %  is  about   16  degrees 

I  dalTcs,  or  orders.    Thofe  which  appear  lar-  broad,  fo  that  it  takes  in  the  orbits  of  .111  the  pla- 

ft,  are  called  stars  of  the  first  magnitvbe;  nets,  as  well  as  that  of  th«  moon  ;-  and  along  the 

f  next  to  them  in  luftre,  stars  of  the  second  middle  of  which  is  the  ecliptic,    II.  All  that  regi- 

iGNiTUDE ;  and  fo'on  to  the  sixth,  which  are  on  of  the  heavens  which  is  on  the  north  iidc  of 

;  fmalleft  that  are  vifible  to  the  bare  eye.    This  the  iodiac,  containing  ai  conftellations :    And^ 

tribution  having  been  made  long  before  the  in-  III.  That  on  the  south  fide,  containing  15. 
ition  of  tekfcopes,  the  ftars  which  cannot  be        (547-) '^^^^^^^'J'^S:  tab lfs  exhibit  the  names 

n  without  the  afliftance  of  thefe  inftruments,  of  the  ancient  and  modern  conftellations,  and  the 

'  diftingalfiied  by  the  n^nne  of  telescopic  number  of  ftat^  obferved  in  each  of  them  Sy  dif« 

ARS.  ferent  aftronomers. 


(548.)    TABLE  r.    The  ANCIENT  CONSTELLATIONS. 


Number  c/* stars  in  each^  accorJin^  to 


Names. 
Trfa  minor  — 
Jrfa  major        

?ephei!S 


tootesy  or  Ar^ophilax 
'orona  Borealis  — 

Icrcules,  or  Engohafin 
,ym  —  — 

'ygnusy  or  Gallinft 
lafRopeiay  -^ 

'crfcufl  •■ 

uriga 


erpentarhis,  or  Opiuchus 
L-rpcns  ' 

ng^itta         — ' — 

qui  la,  or  Vultur     — 
TttinoaB  ■ 

^dphinns 


qtiulus,  or  Equi  fcdio 
crgafas,  or  Equus      — 
ndroniedz        - 
OL.  li.  Part  II. 


English  Names. 
The  Little  Bear 
The  Oreat  Bear 
1  h   D  agon 
Cephcus 

The  Northern  Crown 
Hercules  kneeling 
The  Harp  — 

The  5fwan  — 

The  Lady  m  her  Chan* 
Perfeus  — 

The  Waggonef  — 

Serpent  ari  us  — '— 

The  Serpent       

The  Arrow  -*- 

The  Eagle   >  

Antinous      ) 
The  Dolphin  — - 

The  Horfe's  Head  — 
The  Flying  Horfe  — 
Andromeda         -»-« 


Ptolemy.T.Brahe.  Hevelius.   FiiAMst. 


8 

35 
31 

13 

2 


I 


49 
xo 
10 

ay 

14 
^9 
18 

5 

10 

4 
ao 

»3 


7 

19 

3» 

•  A 

18 
iz 
x8 
a6 
ay 

,   9 

ts 

is 

S 
t% 

3 

xo 

4 
>9 
»3 

Xxxs 


11  '  14 

73  87 

40  80 

51  35 

8  'at 

'45       *  "3 

ly  ar 

4/  .  8r 

37  ^  Si 

4<^  59 

4d  66 

40  74. 

aa  64 

5  18 

*^  71 

14  ift 

6  so 

38  89 
47  66 

Triaogulim 
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(;52.)  It  has  been  already  oblervt*d»  that  the  equator*  for  aiiy  day,  nuy  be  founds  by  the  f«unc 

jdiklation  of  all  agronomical  operations  is  the  method  by  which  Vic  find  the  obliquity  of  the  c« 

irawing  a  meridian  line.    This  being  done,  the  diptic:  and  thus,  a  table  of  his  declination  for  eve* 

t\t  thing  is,  to  find  out  the  latitude  of  the  place  ry  day  in  the  year,  might  be  conftrudcd:  Tbu9» 

k'herc  the  obfcrvations  are  to  b^  made,  and  for  aifo,  th^  declination  of  the  ftars  might  be  found. 

rhich  the  meridian  line  is  drawn.    Now,  the  la-  Having  found  the  declination  of  the  lun,   hi« 

tude  of  a  place  is  tK^ual  tv>  the  elt-vation  cither  rij^ht  afceniion,  and  place  in  the  cdiptic,  may  be 

f  the  north  or  fouth  pole  above  the  horizon ;  but  geometrically  found,  by  the  folution  of  a  cafe,  in 

<  there  is  no  ftar  exadly  in  either  of  the  ctlcrtial  fpherical  trigonometry.     For  let  EQ,   in  Plate 

o!es,  to  find  the  altitutL  of  .that  invilible  point,  XXIX.  fig.  S.  rcprefent  the  ceWftial  equator,/  the 


tk-rencc  by  % ;  and  half  that  ditllrence,  added  always  23^  %^\  being  the  angle  pf  the  ecUptic 

>  the  lead,  or  fuhtrat^led  irom  the  (^reateit,  altl-  with  the  equator ;  and  the  angle  jr^C  is  90%  or  a 

ide  of  the  ftar,  gives  the  exa<$^  altitude  of  the  rit^ht  angle.    Trom  thefc  data,  we  can  fmd  the 

«)le,  or  latitude  of  the  place.     7'hus,  fuppolie  fide  EC,  the  right  afcenfion  ;  and  Cu  the  fun's 

:c  j;rcateft  altitude  of  the  ftar  obferved  is  60°,  place  in  the  ecliptic,  or  his  diftance  trom  the  e- 

ful  its  leaft  50%  we  then  know,  that  the  latitude  quinodial  point ;  and  thus,  a  table  of  the  fun 'a 

i  the  place,  where  the  ob&rvation  was  made,  is  place,  for  every  day  iu  the  year,  anfwerable  to 

xactiy  55*«         .  his  declination,  may  be  formed. 

(5  ^^)  Having  fo1ind.the  latitude,  the  OB  LI  QUI-  (^56.)  The  right  ascension  of  the  stars 

Y  of  tife  ECLIPTIC,  Of  the  angle  made  by  the  may  be  found  by  the  fun's  place  in  the  ediptic, 

id's  annual  path,  with  the  earth's  equator,  is  and  a  good  penduUuu  clock  e  for  which  purpofe, 

ifily  obtained  by  tlie  following  mcthoil.     Ob-  the  motion  of  the  clock  muft  be  fo  adjufted,  that 

:rve,  about  the  fummcr  folllice,  the  fun's  men-  the  hand  may  run  through  the  24  hour?,  in  the 

ian  d;(\ance  ftom  the  zenith,   which  is  ealily  .time  that  a  ftar,  leaung  the  meridian,  will  arrive 

kym  by  a  quadrant,  with  a  moveable  mdex,  fur-  at  it  again ;  which  time  is  fouiewhat  ftiorter  than 

iihtd  with  fights ;  if  this  ditlance  is  fubtra^ed  the  natural  day,   becaule  of  the  fpacc  the  fun 

om  the  latitude  of  the  place,  provided  the  fun  moves  through  in  the  mean  time  eaftward.    The 

i  nearer  the  equator  than  the  place  of  obferva-  dock  being  thus  adjufted,  when  the  fun  is  in  the 

ion,  the  remainder  will  be  the  obliquity  of  the  meridian,  fix  the  hand  to  the  point,  from  whence 

cliptic:  but,  if  the  place  of  obfervation  is  near*  we  arc  to  begin  to  reckon  our  time;  and  then 

r  the  equator  than  the  (iin  at  that  time,  Uie  ^-  obibrve  when  the  ftar  comes  to  the  meridian,  and 

>th  diftance  muft  be  added.     By  this  method,  mark  the  hour  and  minute  that  the  hand  then 

\u:  obliquity  of  the  edij>tJc  hath  been  deteimined  ihcws :  The  hours  and  minutes  dcfcribcd  by  the 

t)  be  %y  29'.                                                    *  index,  turned  into  degrees  and  minutes  of  the  e« 

(5; 4.)  Here  it  is  proper  to  obii:rve,  that,  the  quator,  will  give  tlie  diftercncc  between  the  right 

loliq Lilly  of  the  ecUptic  to  tlie  equinodial,   is  afcenfion  of  the  fun  and  ftars ;  which  diftercnce, 

uund,  at  prcfeiit,  to  be  al>ove  the  third  pait  of  a  b^'ing  add^-d  to  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  fun»  will 

ic\;:cv  lefs  than  Ptolemy  found  it.    And  moft  of  give  the  right  afccntion  of  tiie  ftar. 

he  oSfcrvers  after  him,  found  it  to  deereafc  gra-  (537*)  If  ^vc  kn^w  the  right  aCcenfion  of  any 

tual'y,  down  to  Tycho  Hrahe's  time.    If  it  be  one  ftar,  we  may  trom  it,  find  the  right  afcen* 

lb  cctcd,  that  \\Q  cannot  depend  on  the  obfcrva-  fions  of  all  the  others  which  we  iec,  by  mark- 

>  IS  of  the  ancients,  becauie  of  the  incorredncfs  iiig  the  time  upon  the  clock,  between  the  arrival 

it' their  inftruments,  we  have  toanfwcr,  that  both  of  a  ftar,  whofe  right  aicenfion  we  know  to  the 

^ahe  and  Flamft^ead  are  allowed  to  have  been  meridian,  aiul  another  ftar,  whoA:  aicenfion  is  to 

'.Tv-^'ood  obferveis;  and  yet  wc  find,  that  Flam-  be  found.    This  time,  converted  uito  hours  and 

(..iJ  makes  this  obliquity  2\  minutes  of  a  degree  minules  of  the  equator,  will  give  the  difference 

.1   than  Brahe  did,  about  loo  years  before  him  ;  of  light  afcen fions  ;  from  whence,  by  addition, 

ind  as  I^olcmy  was  1324  years  before  Tycho  we  collect  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar  wliicli 

)>Mhv.s  fo.the  gradual  decreafe  anfwers  nearly  to  was  to  be  found  out. 

he  differ en<^i»  of  time  between  thefe  three  aftro-  {S5^»)  When  the  ri-ht  aicenfion  and  dcclina- 

lomers.    If*  we  coDlider,  that  the  earth  is  not  a  tion  of  a  ftar  is  found,  its  lonv'jtude  and  latitude, 

>crfed  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fr-^  roid,  having  its  or  diftance  frtm  the  fiift  ftar  of  Aries,  and  nordi 

I  vis  liiorter  than  its  equatorial  u»<uneter;  and  that  or  fouth  from  the  ecliptic,  may  thence  be  calil/ 

he  fan  and  moon  arc  jconftantly  a«iting  obliqudy,  found  ;  and  the  places  ot  the  fixed  ftars  being  ail 

]pon  the  greater  quantity  of  matter ,  about  the  marked  in  a  catalogue,  according  to  their  longi- 

Ajuator,  pulling  it,  as  it  were,  towards  a  nearer  tudcs  and  latitudes,  it  may  thoncL*  be  conceived, 

t.ui  nearer  coincidence  with  tJic  ecliptic  ;  it  wiiil  bow  the  lorgitude  and  latitude  at  a  planet  or  co- 

ioi  appear  improbable,  that  thUe  a<^troiis  ilioidd  met  may  be  found  fi>r  any  particular  time,  by 

:radually  diminifti  the  angle  betweai  thofe  planes,  comparing  its  diftance  fiom  them,  and  its  appa- 

Sk'or  is  It  lefs  probable,  that  the  mutual  attnic-  rent  path  may  thus  be  traced;  and  thus,  the  p^tlia 

ions  of  all  the  planets,  ftiould  have  a  tendency  of  Mercury  and  Venus  were  traced  by  M.  Cailmi, 

A>  bring  their  orbits  to  a  coincidence:  but  this  (5J9O  To  find  out  the  periodical  tim;  s  of 

^uii^'c  is  Loo  ftnaU  to  become  obfervable  in  many  the  plani^ts^  we  muft  obfcrve  when  they  have 

>A'>.  uo  latitude.    At  that  time  the  planet  is  in  the  e- 

CJJjO  Ihe  o&CLiNATio.N  of  the  SUN  from  the  cliplic,  and  ^c  )nfequently,  in  one  of  its  nodes  ; 

X  X  X  X  a  fo 
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lo  that,  by  waiting  4tll  it  returns  to  the  fame  node  regions  of  the  tables  will  be  n«ccf&ry.  Ih 

figain,  and  kcepinvr  an  exadl  account  .of  the  time^  difturbancc,   however,   is  inconfid€rabk,  ax"^, 

the  periofiical  time  of  its  revolution  round  the  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  they  «rc  in  cjs;52c- 

iim,  may  be  known  pretty  exa<5tly.    By  fimilar  tion  only  at  a  dtftant  period. 
iobfeHr'ations,  from  the  theory  of  the  earth's  mo-       (564.)  The  hbovc  rules,  with  regard  to  the  fl- 

tion,  we  can  find  the  pofition  of  the  line  of  the  nets,  are  aMb  applicaMe  to  the  moon;  bctri 

^odes ;  and  when  once  the  pofition  of  this  Jine  is  more  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  gralff  irsftjE- 

ibuiid,  the  anele  of  inclination  of  the  planet's  or-  lities  of  her  motions.    From  tbcfc  Jirega'-afitu 

J)it  to  the  earth  may  alfo  be  known.  it  may  well  be  concluded,  that  the  c^Titect  i 

(560.)   The  ExcENTRiciTY  of  the  iarthV  the  moon's  place  in. her  orbit,  is  a  very  ci"^' • 

ORBIT  may  be  determined,  by  obfcrving  the  ap-  matter;   and  indeed,  before  Newtok, if^«> 

parent  diameters  of  the  fun  at  different  times  ;  roers  in  vain  laboured  to  fubjcd  ik  Imur  inr^ 

when  the  iVm's  diameter  is  4eaft,  the  earth  is  at  larities  to  any  role.  By  his  labours,  howo^i^tal 

the  greateft  diftance  ;  and,  when  this  diameter  is  thofe  of  other  aftronomers^  thefe  iifficiiltie?  « 

freateft,  the  earth  is  at  -its  le.'Ht  diftance  from  him.  in  a  great  meafure  overcome ;  and  alcujt:^* 

lut,  as  this  method  muft  neeeiTarily  be  precari-  with  regard  to  this  lumuiary,  may  be  nude,' ■- 

jous,  another  is  recommended  by  Keil,  by  obfer-  as  great  certainty,  as  conccrniaj:  any  otirr.  r^ 

^ng  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  or  the  periodical  time  may  be  determinwl  from  \k  •^; 

apparent  velocity  of  the  fun,  which  is  demonftra-  fervation  of  two  lunar  ecfipfes,  at  as  great  ji- 

ted  to  be  alwayjs  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  tance  from  one  another  as  poffiNe:  f«i  Qt-' 

idiftance.  middle  of  every  lunar  eclipfe,  the  moon  is  a*^! 

(561.)  The  excentricities  of  the  oitnts  of  the  in  oppofitioii  to  the  fun.     • 
other  planets  may  be  likewife  found,  by  obferving        (565.)  Compute  the  tim**  between  thrictv^«- 

Ihcir  velocities  at  different  times  ;  for  all  of  them  cHpfes  or  oppoHtions,  and  divide  thisbythfrjn- 

lobfenc  the  fame  proportions,  with  regard  to  the  ber  of  lunations  that  liave  intervened,  and  ik  (jc  - 

ancreafe  or  decreafe  of  their  velocity,   that  the  tient  ^M  be  the  fy nodical  nvonth,  or  tinjc  i: 

earth  does;  only,  in  this  cafe,  care  rauft  be  taken,  moon  takes  to  pafs  from  one  conjuoAion  to  l^'• 

to  obferve  the  re/r/,  not  the  apparent,  velocities  of  ther,  or  from  one  oppofition  to  another.  Cay 

the  planets,  t^e  lafl  depending  on  the  motion  of  pute  the  fun's  fcnean  motion  in  the  time  ithityr 

the  eaith  at  the  fame  time.    Their  aphejia,  or  nodical  month,  and  add  this  to  the  entire  circkc- 

points  of  thtnr  orbits,    where  they  are  farthcft  fcribcd  by  the  moos.   Then,  asthatfumisto:6'.i 

irom  the  fun,  may  be  known,  by  making  fevetal  fo  is  the  quantity  of  the  lynodical  month  to  ::t 

/obfervatiofts  of  their  diftanccs  from  him,  and  thus  periodical,  or  time  that  the  moon  takes  to  is  *?! 

perceiving,  when  thefe  difta rices  ceafe  to  incrcafe.  from  one  point  of  her  orbit  to  the  to  ^•  * 

(562.)  The  pofition  of  the  aphelion  being  de-  again, 
tcrmined,  the  planet's  diftance  "from  it,  at  any       (566.)  Thus  CopEtNxcus  in  the  year  in 

time,  may  aUb  be  found  by  (^ervat^on,  which  is  November  6th,  at  1  hours  ao  minutei,  obfcrf^ 

/called  its  true^  (\r  coequa ted  anomaly  ^  but,  by  an  cdipfe  of  the  moon  at  Rotoc ;  and  AiT*  ^ ' 

iiippofing  the  motion  of  the  planet  to  be  regular  1523,  at  4  hours  25  minutes,  another  at  Cr**; 

*^d  unil^irm,  tables  of  that  motion  may  eafily  be  hence  the  quantity  of  the  fynodical  moDih  ijt--* 

conftruded.     From  thence,   the  planet's  mean  determined: 
place  in  its  orbit,  may  be  found  for  any  moment  Y,       D.    H.  M. 

5)f  time  ;  and  one  of  thefe  moments  being  fixed  Obferv.  ad  1523  237  4  ^S 
:upon,  as  an  epocha  or  beginning  of  the  tabic,  it  Obferv.  ift  1500  310  2  10 
M  cafy  to  underftand,  that  from  thencej  tables  of  ■    ■  '  i 

the  planet's  place  in  its  orbit,  for  any  number  of  Interval  of )  _ 

•fears,   either  preceding*,-  br  confcqiient  to  that  time  3       **  ' 

period,  may  be  conftni^cd^  '  Add  the  in- 

(563.)  A^TROTJO^iCAL  TABLES  are  to  be  con-  teijc^lary 

Unidtcd,  according  to  the  meridian  of  equal  time,  days  for 

and  not  true  or  apparent  time,  'becaufe  of  the  in-  leap  years 


cfjualitJes  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  well  as  that  of  £xaA    in-  )                              -  q^  j|  mi,!-;' 

the  plane*,  arid  equafians  muft  be  madei  to  be  terval         |      **     *9'    *     5»       '    '    ^ 

ad^cd  to,  or  fubtraftcd  from,  the  mean  motion  This  intervj^l  divided  by  aSai  ^he  num  c  u 

of  the  pianfet,  as  occafion  requires ;  which  will  months  elapTed  in  that  time,  gives  39  of»-  ^; 

jl>e  readily  underftood,  from  what  we  have  already  hours  41  minctcs  for  the  length  of  the  fNtiix^a 

mentioned,  conC.crning  the  unecjudl  motion  of  the  month.    But  from'thc  obfervations  of  t^o  ^'  - 

earth,  in  its  orbit.    When  all  !;he  neceifary  tables  eclipfes,  the  fam^  author  more  accurately  •1<^;'- 

are  conttrudted,  by  this  or  fimilar  methc^s,  the  mined  the  quantity  of  the  fynodical  roo'^th  fu  ^^ 

cirlcuiatinj::  of  the  planetary  places  becomes  9  29 -degrees  11  hours  45  minutes  3  ^^^^J^^'^'^'Jj 
jncvc  mc( 
the  addition' 
(directions 

muft  beoblerved,  that  tlic  accidental  interference  aftronomers.                                           .  ,.,.| 

bf  the  planets  with  one  another,  by  their  mutual  (567.)  When   the  quantity  of  the  p^^'^'. 

Mttra<fcions,  renders  it  impoflible  to  conftrud  any  month  is  found,  we  may  find  the  ^o*'"^  ^"J"^;^. 

lables,   that  Ihall  rcmam  equally  perfcdl  i    and  and  horary  motion ;  and  thus  ma}"  tohltj  «■•   • 

^^rcfore,  fretjuent  a<5tual  obflrvations  and  cor-  moon's  mean  motion  be  conftrxi^*^  •' 2^^ '-^  |;, 
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he  moon*8  mMn  diurnal  motion  that  of  the  fun  whence  one  may  imagine,  that  thefc  two  Ittmina* 

K  fuh^radcd,  the  remainder  will  be  the  moon's  nes  ihould  be  eclipfed  every  month.    But  there 

acan  iliumal  motion  from  the  fun.  are  few  eclipfes  in  rcfped  of  the  number  of  new 

(568.^  Ilannjj  found  the  moon's  diftance  from  and  full  moons;  the  reafon  of  which  we  fhall  now 

he  fu"^,  bcr  ptialis  for  that  time  may  be  eaiily  dc-  explain. 

inc.'i*t  !  l«y  the  following  method  laid  down  by  fj?**)  If  the  moon's  orbit  were  coincident  with 
veil :  Let' the  circle  COBP,  Plate  XXVIII,  fitr.  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in  which  the  earth  al- 
I,  ^  d.  itprcfent  the  dilk  of  the  moon,  which  is  ways  moves  and  tht  fun  appears  to  move,  the 
uni^d  towards  the  earth  ;  and  let  OP  be  cut  by  mom's  fhadow  would  fall  upon  the  earth  at  eve- 
he  lilameler  EC  at  right  angles;  and  making  LP  ry  change,  and  eclipfe  the  fun  to  fome  parfc  of 
he  rr.dius,  take  LF  equal  to  the  cofine  of  the  e-  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  the  moon  would  go 
on^Mtit  n  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  :  and  then  u-  through  the  middle  of  the  earth's  ihadow,  and  be 
H>M  BC,  as  the  great  axis,  and  LF  the  Icfler  axis,  eclipf<:d  at  every  full ;  but  with  this  difference^ 
Icfcrihe  the  femi-ellipfe  BFC.  This  ellipic  will  that  ihe  would  be  totally  darkened  for  above  an 
;ut  oif  from*  the  dilk  of  the  moon  the  portion  hour  and  an  half;  whereas  the  fun  never  was  a- 
JtCP  of  the  illuminated  face,  which  is  vilible  to  bove  four  minutes  totally  echpfed  to  us  by  the  in- 
is  from  the  earth.  tei*pofttion  of  the  moon.      But  one  half  of  the 

(j:ri9.    As  the  moon  Ln  the  middle  of  a  total  e-  moon's  orbit  is  elevated  ti\  d^Krees  above  the  e- 

lipfc,  is  exa<5lly  in  the  node,  if  the  fun's  place  cltptir,  and  the  other  half  as  much  depreflcd  bc- 

Kf  found  for  that  time,  and  fix  figns  added  to  it,  low  it ;  and  when  the  fun  and  moon  arc  more 

he  fum  win  give  the  place  of  the  node,  pro'idal  thai]  17  degrees  from  either  of  the  nodes  at  the 

he  eclipfe  be  lunar;  but  if  folar,  the  p'ace  of  the  time  of  coniundion,  the  moon  is  then  generally 

lode  and  of  the  fun  are  the  fame.    From  co:r»pa-  too  high  or  too  low  in  her  orbit  to  caft  any  part 

ing  two  eclipfes  together,  the  mean  motion  of  of  her  fhadow  upon  the  earth :  when  the  fun  is 

he  nodes  will  thus  be  found.    The  ipotrce  of  the  more  than   12^  from  either  of  the  nodes  at  the 

noon  may  be  known  from  her  appiren^  diameter,  time  of  fiill  mtx>n,  the  moon  is  irenerally  too  high 

ind  by  comparing  her  place  when  in  the  apoee  or  too  low  in  her  orbit  to  go  throujrh  any  part  of 

It  dtfterent  times,  the  motion  of  the  apogee  itl'clf  the  earth's  fhadow :  and  in  both  thefe  cafes  there 

nay  alfo  be  detcnnined.  will  be  no  eclipfe. 

Sect   VI     Prflimimary  onstitATiomi  r^  ^^73-)  B"t  when  the  moon  is  lefs  than  17**  from 

J>ECT.  VI.    i-^LiMiNARY  obserVatioms  /v-  ^ther  uodc  at  the  time  of  conjun<5tion,  her  fha- 

jfeatng  jiCLiPSFs.  ^^^  ^^  penumbra  falls  more  or  lefs  upon  the 

(570.)  Before  we  lay  down  rulos  for  calculating  earth,  as  fhe  is  more  or  lefs  within  this  limit.    And 

rclipfes  it  is  neceflar)',  to  m.ike  a  few  general  ob-  when  fhe  is  lefs  than  i^®  from  either  node  at  the 

ervrttions  rt?fpedlinv:  their  naiure  and  ciufes.    All  time  of  oppofition,  (he  goes  through  a  greater  or 

.he  planets  and  fatcllites  being  illuminated  by  the  lefs  portion  of  the  earth's  (hadow,  as  fhe  is  more 

im,  calt  their  fliadow  towards  that  point  of  the  or  lefs  within   this  limit.      Her  orbit  Contains 

H'lvcns  which  is  rj^pofite  to  the  fun.    This  fha-  .3<^9*;  of  which,  17'',  the  limit  of  folar  eclipfes  on 

low  is  nothing  l.ut  a  privation  of  light,  in  the  either  fide  of  the  nodes,  and  la**,  the  limit  of  Itj- 

paee  l.id irom  the  fun  by  the  opaque  b>xly  that  nir  eclipfes,  are  but  fmall  portions:  and  as  the 

ntiTct  pts  his  rays.     When  the  fun's  li^ht  is  in-  fun  commonly  paffes  by  the  nodes  but  twice  in  2 

:crc.:p:ed  by  the  moon,  fo  that  he  appears  cover-  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  fo  many  new 

rd    .  whulc,  or  in  part,  to  any  place  of  the  earth,  and  full  moons  without  eclipfes. 

H- i^  ♦  \\  to  wifiiTj^o  an  eclipse;  though,  pro-  '  (574.)  To  illuftrate  this,    let   ABCD,   Platb 

?e.'v  ,  .  aking,  it  is  only  an  eclipfe  of  that  part  XXIX,' fi^.  9.  be  the  ecliptic,  RSTU  a  circle  ly- 

-t  til  ..arth  uiiere  the  moon's  Ihadow  or  penum-  ing  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  ecliptic,  and  VXYW 

5n  falls.    Whep  the  earth  comes  between  the  fun  the  moon's  orbit,  all  thrown  into  an  oblique  view, 

ind  moon,  the  moon  f;Uls  into  the  earth's  fha-  which  gives  them  an  elliptical  fhapo  to  the  eye. 

Jow;  and  having  no  light  of  her  own,  (lie  fuflers  One  half  of  the  moon's  orbit,  as  VWX,  is  al- 

i  real  and  total  eclipfe  from  the  interception  of  ways  below  the  ecliptic,  and  the  other  half  XYV 

the  fun's  rays,    AVTien  the  fim  is  ec4ipfed  to  u?,  above  it.  The  points  V  and  X,  where  the  moon's 

the  moon's  inhabitants,   on   the  fide   next   the  orbit  interfeCts  the  circle  RSTU,  which  lies  even 

earth,  fee  her  fhadow  like  a  dark  fpot  travelling  t^-ith  the  ecliptic,  arc  the  moon's  nodes ;  and  a 

3vcr  the  earth,  about  twice  as  faft  as  i^s  equato-  fight  line  XEV,  drawn  from  one  to  the  other, 

rial  parts  move,  and  the  fime  way  as  they  move,  through  the  earth's  centre,  is  the  line  of  the  node* 

When  the  moon  is  in  an  eclipfe,  the  fun  appears  which  is  canned  almoft  parallel  to  itfelf  round  the 

fclipfed  to  her  inhabitants;  totallv  to  all  thofe  fiminayear.    If  the  moon  moved  round  the  earth 

parts  on  which  the  earth's  Ihadow  tails,  and  of  as  in  the  orbit  RSTIT,  which  is  coincident  with  the 

loDj:  continuance  as  they  are  in  the  Ihadow.  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  her  fliadow  would  fall  upoa 

's.571-)  Although  all  opaque  bodies,  on  which  the  earth  every  time  fhe  is  in  conjunftion  with 

the  fun  fhines,  have  their  fhadows,  yet  fuch  are  the  fun,  and  at  every  oppofition  fl>e  would  go 

the  diftanccs  of  the  planets,  and  the  fi/e  of  the  through  the  earth's  fhadow ;   and  thus  the  fua 

lun,  that  the  primary  planets  can  never  eclipfe  would  be  eclipfed  at  every  change,  and  the  mooix 

jnc  another.    A  primary  can  eclipfe  only  its  fe-  at  every  full. 

:ondary,  or  be  eclipfed  by  it;   and  nevtr  but  (575.)  But  although  the  moon's  fhadow  Nmufk 

ft'|icn  in  oppofition  or  conjun»flion  with  the  fun.  fall  upon  the  earth  at  a  when  the  earth  is  at  E, 

f  Jic  primary  planets  are  very  feldom  in  thefe  po-  and  the  moon  in  conjunction  with  the  fun  at  1,  be- 

llious,  hut  the  fun  and  moon  aixf  fo  every  month:  caufi?  Ihc  is  then  very  near  one  of  her  nodes  5  and 

at 
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nUne coiiKidtnl  nKV the  Kliplir, but  alu¥c k  At  tea  ixgultr  piriod  of  ed^^  if  ufoiam 

Yin  tlv  bialxA  put  i^  her.  otbn  i  and  tltfn  Ibe  numlKT  id  UuutMai  wen  fivUbod  mbM  tbt- 
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Sect.  VII.    0/Calculating  Eclipses. 

(5^3.)  The  chtef  things  to  l>e  confidered,  in  the 
Iculation  of  ecHpfcs,  are*  the  magnitudfs  of 
e  SHADOW  and  penumbra  of  the  opaque  body, 
idtlie  ECLiPTiCAL  LIMITS,  or  the  diftance from 
e  NODE,  when  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon 
ill  happen.  Thefe  muft  be  calculated  both  for 
nar  and  foUr  edipfes.  The  operations  may  be 
rrfurmcd  as  follows. 

I.   For  LUNAR.  ECLIPSES. 

(584.)  In  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  ir.  Let  AB  be  the 
in.  and  CI)  the  earth.  Draw  AC,  BD,  by  the 
l^c?  of  the  fun  and  earth,  which  wtH  meet  in  a 
3int  V,  becaufe  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the  earth, 
hrough  the  centres  of  the  fun  and  earth-  S  and 
,  draw  STV.  Alfo  draw  BCE,  ADF,  touching 
ic  contrary  fides  of  the  fun  and  earth,  interfec- 
ig  in  P ;  alfo  draw  SC  and  CT.  If  the  whole  fi- 
ire  ho  turned  round » about  the  axis  SV,  the  lines 
V.  BV,  APF,  BPE,  will  generate  the  two  cones 
VD,  EPF ;  the  cone  CVD,  is  the  dark  ihadow 
*  the  earth,  EPF  continued,  is  the  penumbra! 
)ne.  And  beyond  V,  the  fedtion  of  the  cone 
PF,  will  be  all  in  the  penimibra. 

(585.)  Hence,  I.  Half  t be  ansi^U  of  t\it  cone  oi 
ic  eartb^s  JhakofiD  CXTf,  is  t<jual  to  the  fun's 
i)parent  femidiameter,  lefs  his  horizontal  paral- 
X.  For  in  the  triangle  SCV,  the  external  angle 
CA  =  CVS  +  CST.  And  CST  is  the  fun's  pa- 
aiax.    Thertrfore  CVT  =  SCA  —  CST. 

(f  86.)  n«  Half  of  the  angle  of  the  eartb^s  penitm" 
rai  cone  CP T,  is  equal  to  the  ftni's  femidiameter 
!)d  his  horizontal  parallax.  For  in  the  triangle 
SP,  the  external  angle  CPT  =r  PCS  +  CST. 

(^87.)  III.  Hence  half  the  angle  of  the  earth's 
enambral  cone  CPT,  is  equal  to  half  the  angle 
f  the  dark  corte  CVT  +  twice  the  fun's  horizon- 
il  parallax  CST. 

(588.)  IV.  The  apparent  (bmidiameter  of  the 
trth's  dark  fliadow  IK,  upon  the  moon's  orbit, 
>  coual  to  the  fum  of  the  hori/onial  parallaxes  of 
ic  tun  and  moon,  lefs  the  fun's  apparent  femi- 
iametcr.  For  the  angle  VCl  =  CIT  —  CVI  =: 
:IT  —  SCA  +  CST. 

(589.)  V.  The  apparent  femidiameter  of  the 
arth's  peaiHubra,  Gl,  upon  the  moon's  orbit,  is 
qual  to  the  fum  of  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the 
in  and  moon  -f-  the  fun's  app^ixnt  femidiameter. 
or  in  the  triangle  PCI,  the  external  angle  ECI 
z  CIT  +  CPT  =:C1  T  +  PCS  +  CST. 

(590.)  VI.  Hence  to  find  the  length  of  the 
arth's  shadow.  In  the  trianj?le  C TV  there  is 
iven  the  angle  V  =r  fun's  a^iparcnt  femidiameter 
-*  his  parallax,  and  CT  the  eartii's  radius,  to  tin4 

rv. 

fl.  For  the  SHADOW  amt  p£Numbr.a>  in  solar 

ECLIPSES. 

(j9i.)  I«  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  xt.  Let  AB  be  the 
nil,  KL  th^^oon,  CD  the  earth.  Draw  the 
tn;»ent8  AK,  'BI4'  by  the  edges  of  the  fun  and 
i\.ion,  on  the  iMWc  iiJe»  to  meet  in  V;  and  BKCr, 
ILII  to  touch^tW  contrary  fides.  Draw  SR,  IK ; 
iud  through'^  ami  I  the  centres  of  the  fun  and 
noon,  draW'Ihe  axisSIV.  Then  if  the  whole 
igura  AKVLB^  be  turned  about  the  axis  SV, 
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the  fides  AV,  BV,  and  PH,  PG,  will  generate 
two  cones  KVL,  GPH.  The  cone  KVL  is  the 
dark  fhaddw  of  the  moon,  and  the  cone  GPH  is- 
the  moon's  penumbral  cone.    Hence* 

(592.)  I.  The  angle  of  the  cone  of  the  moon's- 
fhadow  KLV,  the  angle  of  the  penumbral  cone 
KPL,  the  angles  GKV,  and  HLV,  are  each  equal- 
to  the  fun's  apparent  diameter  A  KB,  \x?ry  nearly, 
and  half  the  angle  of  either  cone  P  or  V  is  equal* 
to  the  fun's  apparent  femidiameter.  For  by  rea* 
fon  of  the  great  diftance  of  the  fun  from  T,  in- 
refpcifl  of  TP,  TV,  TI ;  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  fun,  fcen  from  any|of  the  places  V,  T,  I,  P, 
K,  will  be  the  fame,  that  is,  the  angles  AVB  or 
KVL,  APB  or  KPL,  AKB  or  GKV,  ALB  or- 
VLH  are  all  equal ;  differing  onlv  by  the  angle 
KSI,  which  in  tlie  moon  is  infenBble. 

(59  v)  II-  The  height  of  the  cone  IP  is  equal  to 
the  cone  VI.    And  KPL,  KVL,  arc  equal  and  ft- 
ifvilar.    For  the  angles  at  P  and  V  are  equal ;  and 
KL  is  common. 

(594.)  HI.  The  apparent  femidiameter  of  the* 
moon's  dark  fliadow  QO,  upon  the  earth  at  C>, 
feen  from  the  moon,  is  equal  to  the  moon's  ap- 
parent fcmiduimeter  —  the  fun's  apparent  femi- 
diameter. And  if  the  fun's  appaxent  femidiame- 
ter be  greater,  the  fliadow  does  not  reach  tlie 
earth.  For  draw  KG ;  then  in  the  triangle  KOV,. 
VKO  =r  KOS  —  KVS  =  KOI  —  AVS  =:  KOI 
—  ^,  the  fun's  apparent  diameter. 

(595.)  IV.  The  appanmt  femidiameter  of  the' 
moon's  penumbra  GO,  upon  the  furface  of  the* 
earth,  as  feen  fif  >m  the  moon,  is  equal  to  the  fum* 
of  the  apparent  femidiamcters  of  the  fun  and  moon- 
Draw  GI  and  TOR.  Tpcii  in  the  triangle  GPI, 
the  external  angle  GIO  =  CrPI  +  PGI  =  KPI 
+.KG1  =  KPI  +  KOI  =  AKS  +  KOL 

(596.)  V.   Hence  to-  find  the  length  IV  of 
the  moon's  shadow.   In  the  triangle  KVI,  there 
is  given  the  angle  KVI  =r  half  the  fun's  app.ircnt 
diametcrv  and  Ki  the  earth's  radius ;  whence  VI 
will  be  Imd  ;  and  to  find  the  arch  QNof  the  earth,, 
involved  in  the  moon's  dark  fliadow.    In  the  tii- 
aii«:le  QV^T,  we  have  given  TV  the  difference  be- 
tween the  moon's  diitance  from  the  earth,  atid  the 
hv'ight  of  the  ihadow  ;  and  the  angle  QVO  =r  the 
fun's  apparent  diameter,  and  TQ  the  radius  of 
the  earth  ;  to  find  the  angle  TQV,  to  which  add 
QVT,  and  the  fum  is  the  angle  QTO  or  arch 
Q,0  ;  and  doubled  gives  the  wh^>le  arch  QN. 

(597.)  VI.  To  find  the  arch  of  the  earth 
GH  involved  in  the  penumbra;  Say,  Aa  the 
e;irth's  radius  OT :  to  S»  of  the  fun's  apparent  fe- 
midiameter :  :  fo  is  PT  the  fum  of  the  moon's  dil- 
tance  and  cone's  height :  to  S.TtiP  or  RGK. 
From  this  take  tlie  fun's  apparent  femidiameter, 
and  there  remains  GTO  ac  GO,  which  doubled 
gives  GH.  For  in  the  triangle  GPT,  there  is 
given  the  angle  P  =  the  fun's  apparent  femidLi- 
mcter,  and  PT  the  moon's  diftincc  and  height  of 
the  cone,  and  TG  the  earth's  mdtus ;  to  find  the 
angle  RGK  =  GPT  +  PTG.  Therefore  FFG 
or  OTG  =  RGK  —  GPl^  =r  RGK  —  the  fun's 
apparent  femidiameter. 

HI.  To  FIND  the  LCLITTICAL  LIMITS. 

(598.)  An  F.CLiPSE  of  the  moon  can  only  hap- 
pcfB^  when  the  diltonce  of  the  centxvs  of  the 

X-QODy 
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ing ;  and  tberefisre  only  the  relative  motions  ard  quently  the  time  of  half  the  duration  in  the  flia«^ 

lonctrncd.   To  calculate,  therefofe*  an  edipfi;  of  dow. 

he  moon,  the  following  ruin  wiH  be  found  ufe-        {6i$,)  To  find  the  digits  or  X2th  parts  of  the 

ul.  moon  eclipfed.    Here  no  the  part  eclipCbd  is  =: 

v.  Rules  ArCALCULATiMcLuRAa  Eclipses.    - .   .   i*       on. —^"^^•^''^•.*v       ^v      x 
■^  S«  +  Pff  —  SP>'  and— ^-or-r—is  the  numberof 

(610.)  h  Fmd  the  tnic  time  of  the  oppofition,-  "'^*      *^o 

vben  an  eclipfe  is  to  happen  ^  and  let  that  be  re-  digits  eclipfed.  In  total  iclipsbs  of  the  moon/ 
luced  to  appaivnt  time.  the  earth's  [hadow  often  refthes  further  than  the 

(611.)  II.  Frad  the  true  places  of  (he  fun  and  Aioon.  And  then  more  than  11  digits  are  faid  i& 
noon,  when  iA  oppofitiotr:  a.  The  fun's  mean  be  eclipfed,  fuppoftog  the  moon's  dHk  to  be  pnW 
loomaly,  and  the  place  of  his  apogee :  3.  The    daced  fo  iar, 

)}ace  of  the  moon's  sfcendiog  node,  and  of  her  (619.}  To  fini!  the  time  when  the  moon'who]1)r 
ipogee,  and  her  latitude.  enters  mto  the  dark  fhado^  B£D»  follow  the 

(6x3.)  HI.  Let  Q  8,  fTg.  2.  Plate  XXX,  be  a*  fame  method  as  when  it  entared  into  the  penun-« 
tart  of  the  ecliptic  ;  Q  M  the  robon's  orbit ;  S  bra  GQF.  This  will  be  evident,  by  fuppofing 
hecentreof  the  earth's  (hadow,  and  M  the  mooOy  GQL  the  dafk  fhadow.  In  that  Cafe  81  will  bo 
(Then  in  oppofitlon.  Take  fi  A,  to  Q  S  which  the  difference  of  Uie  fcmidiameters  of  the  roooa 
I  known  by  calctilation  ;  as  the  fun's  horarf  mo-  and  dark  (hadow.  The  times  of  pa/Bng  throughi 
ion,  to  the  moon's ;  which  are  known  from  PI,  PK,  &c.  being  known,  and  the  time  of  the, 
be  aftronomical  tables.  Draw  AM,  fbr  the  way  n\iddle  of  the  edtpfe  at  P }  th^  beginning  and  end'*' 
^ftbe  moon  from  the  fun.    Then  in  the  right    iir^willbe  known. 

nglcd  ipherical  triangle  ASM,  there  is  given  AS  (6so.)  VIII.  Hence,  if  the  mooA  0/  drcle  CB^ 
/=  Q  S  —  Sd  A)  V  and  SM  the  moon's  latitude  never  touches  the  circle  GCLF,  there  will  be  ncT 
bund  by  calculatioD  }  to  find  the  angle  8MA.         ecHpfe,  not  even  by  the  penumbra*    And  if  the 

(613.)  IV.  X«et  fall  SP  pernendicular  to  AM**  fame  drcle  never  touches  the  circle  BDE,  ther^ 
Phen  tince  the  arched  SM,  MP,  SP,  are  very  will  be  no  part  of  the  iho6n  foCalfy  ecfipfbd.  And^ 
maU,  they  may  be  taken  fbr  right  lines ;  and  the  if  the  whole  circle  CBtf  enter  into  the  cmcle  BBDv 
riangle  SMP  for  a  plane  triangle.  Then  having  tlie  wftole  itiOon  itrill  be  totally  6dt|riSNl ;  and  that 
^M  and  angle  SMP ;  MP  and  SP  will  be  found,  is  wbdl  SP  is  left  than  the  diffemce  Of  the  femiw^ 
iVherc  P  is  the  place  of  the  moon  in  tiie  middle  diameters  SD  and  PB«  If  the  poinf  S  6e  in  thtf 
>f  the  eciiple.  Likewife  the  time  of  the  moon'^s  node,  then  P  £dls  upon  S,  and  tiie  edipfe  is  cen^^ 
noving  through  MP  wiQ  be  known  by  her  honary  tral'.  When  only  a  part  of  the  Circle  Cho  goe^ 
notion ;  and  from  thence  the  time  when  (he  is  at  into  thd  circle  B^Df  the  edipfii  is  « partial  one^ 
^  or  the  middle  of  the  edipfe.  as  in  this  figure. 

(614.)  V.  From  tl^  aftronomical  tables,  find  (6ai.)  IX.  The  time  of  the  edipfe  bdng  knowitf 
he  fun  and  moon's  apparent  fVmidiameters,  fof  for  any  partieular  place,  it  is  cafy  to  know  if  it  bef 
he  time  of  oppofition*;  and  their  horizontal  pa-  vifiUe  at  that  place ;  by  knowing  if  the  moon  be 
alUxcs.  rifen.     Or  the  place  ^ill  be  known  whei^  the' 

(6x5.)  VI.  From  atrj^  convenient  fcale  of  eonal    moon  is  tertical ;  and  therefore  it  win  be  vifiblef 
)art8,  with  the  centre  ^  and  radius  PB,  eqOal  to    to  all  places,  within  a  quadrant's  difUnc^  firom  it. 
he  minntes  contained  in  the  moon's  radius,  de-        (641.)  X.  If  the  fpedator  Ifve  in  the  place  (01^ 
bribe  the  circle  BCo  for  the  moon.    And  with    hi  the  fame  longitude)  which  the  tables  are  calcu-/ 
he  radius  SD  (equal  io  the  fum  of  the  fnh  and    lattd  for;  he  wili  fee  the  ecMpfe  at  the  time  deter- 
noon's  horizontal  parallaxes  -^  the  fun's  lemidi-    mmed  by  the  calculation.    If  not,  he  will  fee  it- 
meter,  all  in  minutes),  defcribe  the  circle  DEB,    an  hour  fboner  for  every  j$^  difference  of  longw' 
rom  the  centre  S,  then-  this  drcle  will  reprefent    tude,  that  he  lives  ^th  from  it.    And  fb  much 
he  earth's  dark  (hadow.  Likewife  with  the  fame    later,  if  he  lives  eaftward ;  that  is,  in  the  Way  ofT 
entre  S,  and  radius  SF  (equal  to  the  fum  oL  the    reekoning  time.    But  in  regard  to  abfotate  timer 
un  and  moon's  parallaxes  -^  the  fuh's  femidia-    it  is  feeir  from  dl  places  «t  the  fame  inftant. 

it!  ^'n^i^r^K'I^^iKJl'^^i^^^  ^^ '  *"*       («*3-^  Example.  7i  ttw  tie  time  cftbe  Lt;> 
his  Will  be  the  earth's  penumbra.  ^,\  »-.•••-.     ■% ^—  ,.    ♦•n*.  zl.  i%««. 

(6r6.)  VII.  Thde  nries  being  obferred,  it  will  ^i^^ulVil^^^^^                    ^^^'  ""'  ^""^^ 

<  cafy  to  find  all  the  requiOtes  by  fcale  and  com-  ^^^^  '"^  digits  iclipse©. 

»afles,  by  meafimng-  them  \  or  rather  by  cdcula-  r.  The  mean  time  of  the  fyzTt^^s,  by  the  tables^ 

ion,  in  the  feveral  right-angled  plain  triangles,  is  found  to  be  Dec.  xi/.  n^b.  27m.  at  which  time' 

otitalned  m  the  icheme.   Thus,  to  find  when  the  the  nioon's  horary  motioD  from  the  fun  is  35'  33^* 

Qoon  firft  touches  the  penumbra  at  L ;  in  the  At  this  time,  computing  the  true  places  of  thcT 

ight  angled  triangle  SPK,  there  is  given  SP,  and  fun  and  moon,  the  moon  will  appear  to  hm  ^s'  \^ 

IK  (the  fUm  of  the  radii  SL  and  PB),  to  find  PK.  before  the  fun.  And  therefore  the  time  it  paft  th# 

^hich  being  known,  the  time  of  the  moon's  paf-  fyzygy,  59iii.  ia/«    Therefore^ 

ng  through  it  will  be  knowfl,  by  the  moosi's  «^^  .j    _^     ^.^    ^, 


K>rary  motion  from  the  fun*  T^k*  e^  *      J«  '    »«    *  *« 

(617.)  To  find  when  the  moon  flrif  enters  thr  J  a«e  o        o      59      i» 

lark  madow  of  the  earth  in  D :  In  the  right  ang 
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ed  triangle  SPI,  there  is  given  SP,  and  SI  (the 

urn  of  the  radii  SD,  FB)  to  find  n>  and  confih  ^ 


7Aa  A-  S    T    R-    ON    O  M    T.  ^AtrrVT. 

'Xlie  placca  being  computM  again,  the  moon  is  conftrudion  is  fulficient  to  aafwer  the  pnrpok. 

only  7^  before  the  fun,  which  amounts  to  lu.  of  Hence  it  may  be  obferrcd  that  no  edipic  oc  izt 

time ;  therefore  the  tin\e  of  oppofition  is  i2i/.  i%h.  moon  can  ]aft  above  s\  boun,  firtxn  tiie  mom% 

a'jm,  3  6 J.  which  reduced  to  apparent  time  is  Dec*  firft  touching  the  earth's  penumbra,  to  iu  Ul 

r%d.  iZh.  31191.51/.  leavingit.  ForSK=9Vs7'  =  94^5,  and  the  ho* 

»*.TPJie  fan's  place  18       -       V  ai»  3/  ss''     niymotionUic' 33-3 3 <.«  and  2^:^  =  1^= 
The  moon's  pl^ce        -        a    ti    37   $s       »«7*"«'**«»Ji  w  •^iJ-JJ*""^^^.— »-•- 

'     S'''??^^  ^^  t!^""^  ""^  *   '^    t$   't        »»«  39-  =  femiduration  ;  and'  no  ecKpfc  of  the 

:     ?l:  SSo^'s'h^rSo.  si  'i       ^-^^-  ^-  -^-  ^^'  ^^^i  ^    ^'^ 

3,  Hence  the  moon  is  6®  51'  ^af  pad  the  de-  SI  ^  6r  47''^  =  61.78,  and  — ~  =z  1.745  =  i' 

fcending  node ;  that  is  fl  S  is  «•  51^  ai^   There-  ^^'^S 

fore  G  A  =r  27'  34"^  and  AS  =  6*  aj'  50"".  45"  =  the  femiduratioQ  and  SD  —  SI  =  »S  '11^ 

Therefore  the  angle  SMA  =  84*  ai'  28''.  ^g^jg. 

'  4.  Hence  drawmg  the  ecliptic  RS,  and  SM  per-   =r a8.z8,  and' =--?9  => 47^,  tbe  femidczsL 

pendicular  to  it,  and  equal  to  37'  58"  from  a  fcale  ^^'^^  ^ 

of  minutes,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Plate  XXX.  and  ma-  (625.)  The  refradfon  of  the  earth's  atmofp&or» 

king  the  angle  SMA  =  84'  aa'f.    We  find  the  in  lunar  eclipfes,  makes  the  ihadow  Ids ;  bj  brj^- 

l^rpendicular  SP  =  37'  47">  and  'MP  =  3'  43''.  ing  the  rays,  which  terminate  the  ihadow,  (oeeir 

And  therefore,  the  horarv  motion  of  the  moon  to  a  point.    And  hence  comes  that  rvd  colour  cf 

from  the  fun  b^ng  35'  33- ,  PM  will  be  paifed  o-  the  moon  even  in  total  eclipfes.     But  that  B^: 

y^r  in  6'  1 7'^.    Arfd  Sncc  this  is  before  the  oppo-  muft  be  very  dim,  by  reafon  a  greac  number  u 

^ion  at  M,  thi:^  time  muft  be  deduced' from  the  the  rays  are  ftopt  and  loft  in  the  earth'*  a&ac^- 

time  of  oppoHtion.    And  the  time  of  the  middle  phere. 

df  the  eclipfe  will  be  Dec.  12^.  i^b,  26m,  34/.  (6i6.)  The  circles  terminating  the  Ihadow  ssd 

Tk-  <;,«»-  «..«^«1>«*  £.«»;jUm«tiM-   w*'  ^^^  ^be  penumbra  BED  and  GQF,  cannot  be  d3fti> 

^'^^h^rl^^^^^^^^          it  F"^'A^<i-    For  the  darknefs  from  RED.  dimiKfta 

•  ?h.^^. l^^^^SHiamPt-.r  w*  A  57  infenfiWe  degrees,  to  GQF,  bdng  dartc*  « 

•  2!^^S.^^L?i^^iLr^               li  ^t  ^  and  lightest  qT  where  it  vaniih^  infenfiblr. 
.     HerhonzontalparaUax-         -         6p     x  And  thcr^fora  «ie  moon  does  not  appear  to  be  i^ 

.  ^  Hence  thcTadius  BP  =^16^48'^  ^elipfed,  tifl  (he  ifr  »good  way  within  the  pcQus- 

Radius  SD  =  44  59.  bra.'  For  that  reafon,  there  may  Happen  edi^^cs 

Radius  SF  ='77    39.  of  the  moon  which  cannot  be  dHcoirered  aa  Cii>±. 

^  xA«^  ^c%  wc  ^'TH  ^  «*'  •^^^  (^70  Ail.  lunar  tables  fllew  the  moon's  pbct 

7.  Hfcncc  ilfo  PK  or  W  ^  86   34  -  j^  eclipfes,  more  truly  in  the  fyzygies  than  in  thf 

ana  ri  or  r/  —  4»   53-  quadratures,  or  any  other  place-    For  the  tasa 

and  therefore  the  time  of  paiiing*  throngfi  Pit  is  of  the  fyzygies,  and  the  mbon's  pliccae,  have  beta 

^  a6'  6'\  and  through' PI  z±:  t^  22'  30"^.   And  the-  more  aocurately  obierred  in  cclfjpics»  than  at  02:7 

whole  duration  in  the  fhadow  from  I  to  1,  is  other  time  ^  and  from  tfience  tne  moon's  tifccry 

^  45*".    And  the  digits  eclipfed  8^  on  the  uppei^  has  been  deduced,    fiefides,  many  of  the  intc-^ 

£de.^   Wiienee,  lities  ceafe  in  the  fyzygiea,  but  have  foifiUe  cSta 

i?*-A  — .•  ♦!,-  .,.»..»K.K>  rfc-**  w^a  ^k  ^m  ««t^<«»  >'*  other  places ;  becoming  greater,.aa  the  roooc  is 

£!?  *^'  !il5rJfS^J2ow^    ^    e    !  f^Hcr  from  the  fyzygies^^being  greateft  i«  *^ 

Bntenrilg  the  dark  ihadow  at       5    4      4  cjuadratures.     When^  the  Imlr  tables  do  re* 

determine  the  moon's  place  truly  in  the  qosdrsr 
tures.  And  her  place  calculated  from  theie  tihlo 
^  '  is  not  fb  exad  in  the  quadratures  as  m  the  fyot'-^ 
^  (6a8.)  Several  iDequ:.lities  depend  on  the  jip«ai 
.  ef  the  nodes  and  the  fun ;  bnt  thefe  ceaic  wbca  t^ 
nodes  are  in  the  fyzyeies.  When  the  moos  isd 
.  (624»)  All  thde  calculatioTis  may  be  made  luf<^  the  nodes  are  in  the  lyzygies ;  the  moon's  pJ^ti 
ficicntly  near,  by  fcale  and  compr.li'f s^i  in  a  large  then  Wanting  fewer  equations^  as  being  U}by:S  lo 
draught  ^.  n^aldng  ufe  of  a  fcale  of  minutes  and  fewer  inequalities,  will  be  more  corred,  ibac 
ftxtistH  paits  ;  or  rather  by  nfaking  a  fcale  of  t^me.  when  fhe  is  in  otlier  places,  where  there  are  mort 
anl\vering  thereto,  by  the  help  of  the  horary  mo-  and  greater  ineqdahties,  and  more  ecniatio3»; 
tion  of  the  moon  from  the  fun..  Fc;*  by  this  fcale,  which  equations  Rave  never  been  ttJy  Sicd. 
^e  fevcrnl  hours  and  f^inirtes  may  be  maikcd  »■  From  hence  more  errors  will  happen  cwt  of  tk 
long  the1u;e  A>,  by  whi^  a  it  will  appear  at  what    lyzygies  than  in  tKem. 

ttme-tha  centre  of  the  moon  is  at  any  given  points    xr   «-  „.  .^  .1.  .....  .^  ^  ilm^^^  jt ^t^^r^m 

For  .he  time  is  known  v. I  en  the  moonls at  M,  and*  ^\^'  S'^^.f^^^Lf  t^ \{:!7ilt^!sil 
from  tl  ence  the  point^at  each  hour  and  minute  arc  '  '*  "  f^^^*^  Ecufse,  fiffffing  the  0«mi  ii 
ealily  found.    And  this  conftruaion,  with  only        *'  *^  •  " 

right  lincsand  circles,  will  bcexa^!;)  enough  in  a  (629.)  Let  HZO,  in  Plate  XXXI.  fig.  i«  ^ 
ferge  tiguie;  for  the  bcft  lunar  tables  give  the  the  meridian  of  th<;  place,  IlO  the  borizoo,  EC 
bmcs  of  the  phafcs  of  an  eclipfe  no  nearer  than  to  the  equinoAial,  £L  the  ediptic,  Z  the  zenith,  P 
4  (n:  J  minutes  of  time  t^nd  therefore  fuch  a   th'e  pole,  S  and  M  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moca 
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n  conjan^on,  PSD  the  fun's  meridian.  Having  -tion  of  the  moon  fipom  the  fun.  Then  complete 
buml  tbe  fun's  diftance  from  the  node,  |^  S,  and  the  parallelogram  NMIQ;  draw  the  diagonal 
he  moon's  latitude  SM,  *c.  take  £2  A  to  S2  S»  MQ,R,  wIVich  t«<the*dircAion  of  the  motion,  com- 
la  the  fun's  horary  motion,  to  the  moon's  horary  pounded  of  the  obfervers  and  the  OKJon's  mo- 
notion  ;  than  SA  is  known.  Draw  MA ;  then  in  tionsi  and  MQ,  is  the  tot^  appareift  horary  mo- 
he  fphcrical  trian^e  ASM,  right-angled  at  S»  tion,  fuppofing  the  obfenrer  at  reft.  Then  m  the 
here  is  given  SA,  SM ;  to  find  the  angle  SMA;  plain  triangle  Q,MI,  there  is  given  MI,  and  IQ, 
IM  being  the  moon's  way  from  the  fun.  (or  MN),  and  the  angle  MIQ,  =  MBS.;  to  fintl 

^  (630.)  Rot,  as  the  eye  of  the  obferver  is  in  mo-  the  angle  QMI,  and  fide  MQ,  or  the  abiblute  h»- 
ion,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth ;  which  gives  an  fary  ni6tion.  And  the  angles  (^MI  and  IMS  be- 
ipparent  motion  to  the  moon,  contrary  to  that  of  -Ing  known,  (2,M8  islcnown. 
hr  obferver ;  we  muft  find  -the  tmantity  and  di-  (^34')  ^^  ^^  ^""  ^  *"  ^^  ealtem  hemifphere^ 
ration  of  that  motion.  As  the  obfenrer  is  carried  in  which  cafe  the  concave  fide  of  the  raftern  h«* 
'11 1  ward,  towards  tfie  point  C,  the  apparent  mo-  mifphere  is  here  projcfted  fin  fig.  1.),  then  the 
ion  in  the  moon  caufed  thereby  will  be  in  the  moon's  motion  from  the  fun  is  from  M  towards 
ine  CS.  And  to  determine  the  pofition  of  CS  in  A,  and  the  other  apparent  motion  from  S  towards 
efpe<5t  of  AM  or  SM,  feveral  fpherical  triangles  B,  or  from  M  towards  N.  But  if  the  fun  is  In 
nuft  be  refolved,  as  follows.  <the  weftem  hemifphere,  this  prqje&ion  reprefentB 

(63 1.)  In  the  right-angled  triangle  EDS,  there  the  convex  fide  of  the  fpherc^  and  then  the  moon 
B  given  ES  and  ao^Ie  £  to  find  DS  and  angle  £SD  tnoves  from  the  fun,  in  dire^on  AM,  and  the  o- 
>r  ASP ;  or  thefe  nuy  be  eafi^r  had  from  the  a(l  ther  appMtnt  molioB  is  from  S  toward  C,  bcxnf 
xonomical  tables.     And  in  the  triangle  ZPS,    contrary, 

here  is  given  PS  (tlie  complement  of  DS),  the  vt  •n.r^*-r/*Tt.  «^«iS/M«.  Prt,...« 

ingle  ZPS  (from  the  time  of  the  day),  and  ZP  ^^  ^*  xtaxculate  f  olAi  Eclipses. 

he  complement  of  the 'latitude  5  to  find  ZS^  and  (^350  The  eclipfes  of  the  fun  are  more  difficult 

mgles  P^S  aijd  ZSP.    Then  ZSP  and  ASP  be-  to  calculate,  than  thofe  of  the  moon,;  the  latter 

(ig  known,  ZS  A  wilt' be  known.    And  MSA  be-  being  clear  of  parallaxes,  which  the  former  are'in^ 

ng  a  right  angle,  ZSM  will  be  known.    In  the  cumbered  with,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 

ipht  angled  triangle  CFS,  there  is  given  CF,  the  But  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  avoided  by  iifing 

Tieafure  of  the  anglu  FZC  (the  difference  between  frojeSionj  inltead  of  calculations.    The  niles  arey 

:he  angle  PZS  and  the  right  angle  CZP),  and.SF  W^-)  J.  ^i^d  the  true^time  of  the  conjunaiott, 

that  time, 
the  mooa 
by  projection  or  calciflalien ;  find, 

ts  fupplement  SMB  is  knowii,  and  confcquently  by  the  aftronoR^ical  tables,  the  moon's  horizontal 

: he  angle  SBM.  l>arallax,  her  apparent. diameter,  and  horary  mo« 

(6ji.)  To  find  the  quantity  df  the  motion,  tion  ;  alfo  the  fun's  apparent  diameter,  and  horary 

rhat  Hlong'  Am  is  already  known ;  and  to  find  motion.   But,  to  avoid  a  great -deal  of-calculatidiu 

he  apparent  motion  along  SB.    The  fine  of  i5^.  if  the  fphere  be  projefted  by  a  large  fcale,  it  wiu 

the  horary  motion  of  a  point  in  the  equinoaial-)  give  all  the  requifites  with  fuffident  cxadtnefs,  by 

s  .2^0  to  the*  radiys  u    And  if  b  be  the  moon's  meafuring  the  fevenl  angles  and  lides,  without 

lori/ontal  parallax,  then  the  radius  erf  the  earth  any  calculation,  or  \ery  little.   And  here.it  is  beft 

ippcars  at  xhe  moon  nnder  the  angle  b^  ^and  there-  to  projed  the  concave  fid^  f  nd  then  every  thing 

'ore  f ;  ^  of  the  equinodial  appears  nnder  the  angle  appears  as  it  is  in  nature. 

>r  '2^9/> ;  this  .then  is  the  horary  motion  pf  apoint  (63S.)  III.  Find  the  i9eon^*s  parallax  of  altitude, 

n  the  equinodi«i),  viewed  diredly  from  the  moon,  by  making  as  rad  :  cof.  altitude  :  :  fo  the  moon's 

\nd  the  nioon's  apparent  motion  fcen  from  that  horizontal  parallax :  to  her  parallax  of  altitude  \t 

x>int  in  the  «quino6ial  is  the  very  iamt.    But  or  Mm.  fig.H*    Then  find  her  parallax  of  latitude 

bis  motion  is  to  be  diniiniihed  upon  two  ao-  Mn^  and  longitude  Si,  or  mn,  and  from  thence  he^ 

rounta.    r.  Becaufe  it  is  lefs  in  a  parallel  circle,  appareot  latitude  and  longitude  is  known, 

n  proportion  to  the  cofine  of  the  latitude.    And  (639.)IV.DrawtheIineSL,fig.5.fortheedfpfic^ 

u  Upon  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  motion,  and  n-om  a  large  fcale  of  minutes,  ered  SM  perp. 

irhen  not  perpendicular  to  the  rays  of  the  fun ;  to  LS,  and  coual  to  the  apparent  latitfide ;  nuke 

tnd  this  will  be  as  the  fine  df  CS,  the  fun's  dillance  the  angle  SMR,  as  found  in  the  Uft  -prdb.  and 

rom  the  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the  horizon.  Th^re-  draw   Q    MR  for  the  moon's  apparent  ^th. 

ore  to  find  the  quantity  of  this  motion.  From  S  let  fall  SP  perpendiouUrto  MR,  and  SP 

To  the  logarithm  of  .2596  will  be  the  leaft  diftahce  of  the  centres  of  the  Xun 

Add  the  cofine  latitude  And  moon,  or  the  middle  of  th^  edipfe.    Frooft 

And  the  fine  of  CS.  the  centre  S  with  the  ra^s  equal  to  toe  minutes 

rhen  the  fum,  abating  twice  radras,  is  the  loga-  contained  in^he  fun's  femidianieter,  deicribe  the 

ithm  of  this  apparent  horary  motion.   Then  this  circle  ABCfor>the'iun.*    And  firom  the  centre  P, 

notion  is  to  be  compounded  with  the  motion  a^  witb  the  radius  equal  to  the  moon's  femidiameter, 

Dng  AMfi  as  follows.  ^efcribe  the  circle  AOCO  for  the  moon.   If  thefe 

(63^;.)  Let  AS,  Plate  XXXI.  fie.  3,  be  a  por-  jtircles  do  not  interfed,  there  wiH  be  no  ecHpfe. 

I^n  of  the  ecliptic,  SB  the  way  ot  the  appatrent  But  jf  they  intcrfed,  an  edipfe  mnft  neceilarily 

notion,  MA  the  moon's  way  fi-om  the  fun.  •  Draw  happen. 

^M  paralld  to  SB ;  and  let  MN  be  the  horary  (640.)  V.  Then  P  is  the  place  of  the  moon  m 

notion  aloog  SB  or  MN,  and  Mi  the  horary  mo-  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe.  Make  SI  and  SK  equal 

Y  y  y  y  »  to 


pi 


-,,  ft    B    T    R    O    N    O    M    T.  PmtIT. 

Bn(lSueiillj«Oiill"™*'l«tn^'"("""^    fti^n-a  kmEitudc,  id-ucniw  Ibnikb 

ffllfiWiwi  grfutiv'^ib*!  ill^vcA^raid,       clipit^    For  tbcv  ak  iq  i  pofitva  fr'^iAdul 

olLoilMlli  (44(.)»liHclip£i?5tfiMHiilil_ 

^-^    Bfld  lhWP**«t  aiy  1*  li"jl   »5'-     And  *-— ^=  .9X  =  J4^  «iiiiilM,Eof  iLcfcBI*™* 

K  84^  ■t'.  ZAM :?  11*' itf  ■  C5FS1*'  i.K^.  SBM  tt4  moon.    Aqd  Hi  onlcf  tQ  rA  lti4  p«l0r^ 

lif.   HN >■  111=  6°^lS'-  Ma  =  11°  1?' AUb  IxbrEUncubeliidl.  li^nrilciiaitb^ 


SBS.- 


of  iu  ptaM.  ufcein*t»*"J 


usi:*!  ip  amtDdr  Md*.     , 


pdn.3,n. 
wL^illfO-ile^iibcllii 


si^H"^.    And  the  timt    IcrilKihc  cncle  ABED,  far  lbe<*«'**' 
■■lumg  IBTV^D  iTorFC  *l  Ihr  rVf  of  jif     tbccbilUBlUt'iKpB«itw»rt«*«|^'^ 
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:  kt  fall  CH  perpendicular  to  FO.    Then  at  H  from  wbtch  fubtrad  HCP  ^Mdh  H  blown,  givcv 

nil  be  the  middle  of  tlie  earth's  eclipfe.  the  angle  PCK  or  TK.    Then  in  the  right  angled 

{65a.)  HI.  With  the  cenue  H,  and  radius  BO,  fpherical  triangle  PTK,  there  is  given  TK,  and 

squai  to  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  of  the  fun  P  V  the  fun's  declination ;  to  find  PK  the  comple- 

ind  moon,  defcribe  the  circle  QOR,  which  will  ment  of  the  latitude  of  K>  and  TPK  or  CPK 

le  the  moon's  penumbra.    Alfodefcribe  a  fmall  the  difference '  of  long'tude  of  K,  and  the  fun« 

ircle  round  the  centre  H,  whofe  radius  is  the  Therefore  its  longitude  and  latitude  ia  obtained* 

tifference  of  the  fun  and  moon's  femidiameters.  In  the  fame  manner  may  be  foupdthat  of  I^  And 

hat  little  circle  will  be  the  dark  fhadow  of  the  by  the  fame  method  the  latitude  and  lofigitude  of 

noon.    Then  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  con-  the  places  j  and  /  may  be  found,  where  the  dark 

ained  in  the  fegment  VAW  will  be  fuccelTiTely  ftiacjow  firft  enters  the  earth's  difk»  or  quite  leaves 

rclipfcd,  by  the  penumbra,  as  the  (liadow  moves  it.  Thus  alfo  may  be  found  the  place  which  is  ia 

tlong  the  trad  FG  ;  while  the  otlier  ferment  the  line  FH,  at  any  point  of  time  ;  of  if  the  place 

iTE  W  fuflftr  00  eclipfe  at  all.    All  places  m  the  be  given,  what  the  time  will  be ;  and  that  by  help 

ine  jtf  will  be  totally  eclipfcd,  as  the  dark  fha-  .of  the  horary  motioni  with  other  particulars  at 

low,  or  the  fmall  circle  at  H  paifes  fucceifively  like  nature. 

>vcr  them.    But  this  circle,  or  dark  (hadow,  be-       (657.)  VIII.  The  part  of  the  fun's  diameter  e« 

ng  very  fmall,  a  t0tal  eclipfe  at  any  place  conti-  clipfed  by  the  moon,  is  known  by  the  fituation  6t 

lues  but  a  fmaU  time.    Sometimes  the  fun's  fe-  the  place  within  the  penumbra,  or  its  diftance 

nidiameter  exceeds  the  moon's ;  and  then  there  from  the  centre  of  the  penumbra.  And  the  phafia 

vill  be  no  dark  circle,  or  total  eclipie,  but  a  lu-  of  the  edipfe,  as  fcen  from  any  place  Z,  upon 

rid  ring  will  appear  about  the  moon  in  thefe  pla-  tlie  dific,  will  be  found  thus,  for  any  time.    Find 

:e8 ;  and  this  is  called  an  annuiar  eclipft.    The  the  centre  of  the  ihadow  for  that  time,  as  fuppoie 

liftcrrnce  between  the  femidiameters  of  the  fun  at  H.    Dolcribe  about  H,  a  circle  whofe  radiua 

ind  moon  is  fo  little,  that  no  total  eclipie  lafts  a-  is  the  moon's  radius ;  and  about  Z,  a  circle  with 

M>ve  4  minutes.  ^he  fun's  radius.    Then  the  part  cut  off  the  funli 

(653.)  IV.  Draw  CP,  CO  =:  fum  of  the  femv-  circle  will  be  the  pait  obCcuxed. 

liameters  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  moon's  «».—  -irtTT   o.^.....      t?^.  .*.-.-   ^.»*.  «. 

«raikx  ;  then  the  moon's  Jhadow  will  touch  the  ?'"'  ^"'  ?lsM*M»  on  Eclipses  ,n  oem.au 

:arth  at  L  and  K  where  the  eclipfe  begins  and  ends.        (658.)  In  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  even  when  (he 

in  the  triangle  CFH,  there  is  given  CF,  CH ;  to  is  near  the  centre  of  the  earth's  ihadow,  her  bo- 

ind  FlI  =:  HG,  which  converted  into  time,  gives  dy  is  ftill  vifible  and  appears  of  a  tamifbed  ecpper 

lalf  the  duration,  or  half  the  time  that  the  moon's  folour.    This  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the  rayi 

hadow  is  upon  tlie  earth,    Alfo,  NO  meafured,  of  light  which  come  from  the  fun,  and  whicn^ 

hews  how  far  the  eclipfe  reaches.    Or  CO  mea-  paifing  near  the  eayth,  arc  infleded  from  their  rec- 

'ured  does  the  (ame.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  mca^  tilincar  courie  by  our  atmofphere ;  fo  that  they 

ure  all  thefe  by  the  fcale  without  calculation.  enter  th^  earth's  conical  (hadow,  and  thus  pro* 

(654.)  V.  To  find  the  pole.    Draw  the  arch  duce  that  faint  illumination  on  the  furiace  of  the 

KVj  making  the  angle  KAP  equal  to  the  fun's  moon,  which  fome  have  fuf^Mifed  to  be  her  own 

onj^tude,  and  AP  the  d'ilance  of  the  polios  of  the  native  li^ht :  but  there  feem^  to  be  no  jull  ground 

:quator  and  ecliptic,  %\^\  \  then  P  is  the  pole,  for  fuch  a  conjcdurc. 

Pur  AP  is  a  part  of  the  lolftStial  colurp,  and  paffes       (659.)  In  moft  folar  ecHpfes,  the  moon's  difk  is 

:hrough  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  And  CAP  is  what  covered  with  a  faint  li^ht,  which  is  attributed  to 

:be  fun  want  pf  puicer,  therefore  PAi(  is  what  it  the  reflection  of  tlie  hght  from  the  tUttninated 

s  pad  Aries,    Through  P  draw  CPT.    And  here  part  of  the  earth,  and  in  total  cclipfes,  the  moon's 

ve  may  fuppoie  that  ^e  pole  P  is  fixed,  during  limb  is  feen  furrounded  by  a  pale  circle  of  light ; 

he  time  of  an  eclipfe.    Then  in  the  right  angled  which  fome  aftronomers  confider  as  an  indication 

phcrical  triangle  APT,  tliere  is  giyen  AP  and  of  a  lunar  atmofphere^  but  others  as  the  atmoT* 

mgle  A ;  to  find  AT  or  angle  ACP.    In  this  tri-  phere  of  the  fun ;  becaule  it  is  obferved  to  move 

rnglc  PT  is  the  fun's  decltnationi  and  APT  or  equally  with  the  fun,  but  not  with  the  moon. 
2PK  his  right  afcenfion  from  Cancer.   Here  note,       (660.)  Eclipses  have  in  all  ages  greatly  attrac- 

hat  any  place  in  the  line  CT  is  in  the  fun's  me-  ted  the  attention  of  mankind.    The  ignorant  and 

iUian.    And  C  13  (he  place  where  the  fun  is  ver-  fuperftitious  have  viewed  them  with  terror,  and 

ical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe.  in  former  ages  they  were  often  confidered  as  the 

(655.)  VL  To  find  the  situation  of  any  gi-  forerunners  of  national  calamities*.  TheCHi)CRSB» 

?en  place,  at  a  given  houf •    Make  the  angle  CPX  even  at  the  prefcnt  day,  upon  their  appearance^ 

[with  the  fun's  meridian),  equal  ^6  the  time  from  perform  the  molt  abiurd  and  fuperftitious  oe- 

aoon  ;  on  the  left  hand,  if  it  is  before  noon.    And  rcmonies,  although  they  are  fo  nv  acquainted 

nake  PZ  the  complement  of  tbo  latitude  ;  then  Z  with  their  pature,  as  to '  be  able  to  predidt  them. 

is  the  place  required.  And  if  it  falls  in  the  penum-  See  China.    But  true  philofophy  has  taught  us, 

i>ra,  it  is  eclipfed  ;  or  any  where  in  the  fegment  that  inffead  of  thefe  appearances  being  portentous 

VAW ;  if  its  inotion  in  the  parallel  circle  do  not  of  rvil  to  mankind,  they  may,  by  proper  obferva^ 

:arry  it  out,  before  the  penumbra  reaches  it.  tions  npoii  them,  be  made  of  great  advantage  to 

(656.)  VII.  To  find  the  place  which  is  firft  or  the  fciences,  and  to  fome  of  the  arts  of  life, 
lalt  touched  by   the  penumbra,  as  K.    Dr<iw        (66i.)  We  have  already  ihewn,  that,  by  ecfiples 

ihc  arch  PK.    In  the  triangle  CGH,  there  are  of  the  moon,  the  earth  is  demonftrated  to  be  a 

pv<n  CQ  ^d  9H1  to  find  the  angle  GCH^  glob^la^  figure.    The  lonpiitudes  of  places  on  the 
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inli  cdipTti :  M  wiU  'Vpf  1^  con^illins 


aihTlrt' 


tad  lOnncrir  bwi^    BMMirfihrfcpeirtoiu,  hdH-   -tonttniiK,  upan^;*^iich'thr  mtrw^ 
I^iiicnil  JMmT  to  atrial  iij,  ti™kii!Ttii  inK  *qd  lU  woWpt 

m of  inB faite  i»  dmrnJalnt  ««  liwpliult        (661.I  TlieSuii.  (No.  1,)  •■*%;■  ^^^ 


tan  IMin  Icn  Mima  in  ictiiifc  OK  V     I 

(Ml.)  The  piipurj  plaiHU  muld  dfoldipt    (Bin.  ibr^nh,  Bllkn  n  "^  T*^J5 

»TihiIiefplinai,*Mpoflible^iT™vfi*»*n'"  "i"  '»  ■  ^""^  p^'«.  ^No.  ?-)^*^"f 
inniKt  S.  DM  ui  tl«  primUT  shorn,  u  lo  jmiiilins  m  thr  t»™.  i<  lii  dw.  ■  ■'• 
cufc  n  Rlipft  c<  tbe  hin  Ul^ebplvtfii  And.    lunt  njoDd  iu  Rnt.     RodndiV  £«<■■" 

KmSiir,  H  a  ruin.  Sk  •  immMtt  «6pt  <«iiloita.no»/i  luliude.  TV  «q^ 
utmcM  nih  inner daUrih  Mai  lliu  mafi-  ■an^^utlis  of  thi niiiln.  "i<'***L 
OMd  bi  •  feconcb^ lluKt.  U  we  fDnnlc  Ibe  falhtinoofc  <Mo.  j.l  i«.i«(i»«>'5^, 
niLcuii  ^un  and  comA  to  bt  Pionrti  bolli  IM  bf  which  iu  WMtton  rforrtrBtr  Eh  ^frlu 
fiiiK*ar,  (KtAinliiniidMiiai^Awurid  lua,  Kconliu  w  beV  w.  "^Tn 
be  TmdirtoaDr  WiulbCKil ;  uid  tbut,  IntttMl  «f     of  'llir  Klftfa  Ind  Moon,  il  Koh  l^^*:   ^ 

uu'i <<  muki  plam  b  «  mUT    momii (Ho,  f  J    *iwli  ot  ih*i»""*"5 
from  Uua  taule,  time  uuuK  £x    cdby  BBrnr  &u4  ip  «  («kdi,  vb^'"  ^ 
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he  ;  iMar  fupportbg  Jupiter.     Thcfe  fatcUites  the  earth's,  but  to  come  Ao  ftttlier,  than  almofl^ 

iruy  Iv  t  urned  by  the  band  to  any  pofition,  and  to  touch  the  horizon.   The  beginning  of  twitightyp 

ret,  when  the  machine  is  put  into  motion,  the>'  time  of  fun  rifing,  with  his  amplittide»  mcridiBn^ 

vill  ail  movt  in  their  pcoper  times.    The  outer-  altitude,  time  of  fetting,  amplitude  then,  and 

nu^  of  all  is  Saturn,  his  five  moons,  and  his  end  of  twilight,  are  ihown  for  eveiyday  of  the* 

iii»<  (No.  S.)    Thefc  moons  are  fupported  and  year,  at  that  place  to  which  the  Horizon  is  nedi- 

:i>ntrivcd,  fimilar  to  ihofc  of  Jupiter..  fied. 

(6^)8.)  The  machine  is  put  mto  motion,  by  (671.)  The  Mooir,  (No.  .r<)  exhibits  alF  the- 

urning  a  fmall  winch,  (No.  14.) ;  and  the  whole  phaies  ah^ady  deCcribed.    When  the  horizon  19: 

yftem  is  alfo  moved  by  this  winch,  and  by  pull-  redified  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  p1ace»  the 

ng  out,  and  pulhing  in  a  fmall  cylindrical  pin  a-  times  of  the  Moon's  rifing  and  letting,  together* 

)ove  the  handle.    When  it  i^  pulhed  in,  all  the  with  her  amplitude,  are  ihown  to  that  place,  as^ 

>Linets,  both  primary  and  fecondary,  will  move  well  as  the  fun's ;  and  all  the  various  phcnoAienar 

iccurdlng  to  their  refpedtive  periods,  by  turning  of  the  harveft  moon,  are  made  obvious  to  fight* 

he  handle.    When  it  is  drawn  out,  the  motions  The  Moon's  Orbit,  (No.  o.)  is  inclined  to  the  c>* 

)f  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  be  eliptic,  (No.  i-i.)  one  hair  being  above,  and  th«' 

tupped,  while  oJl  the  reft  ihove  without  intemip-  other  below  it.    The  nodes,  or  points  at  o  and  o^ 

ion.     There  is  alfb  a  bra(s  lamp,  having^  two  He  in  the  plane  of  the  eoltptio^  as  beforr  dcferi^ 

convex  glaflVs,  to  be  put  in  room  of  the  fiin ;  and  bed,  and  (hift  backward,  through  all  its  fines  ao<f 

ifo,  a  Un^dler  eartb  and  moon,  made  fomewhat  degrees,  in  ig^  years. 

ri  proportion  to  their  diftanc&  firom  each  other,.  (673.)  The  degrees  of  the  Moon's  latitude,  t<» 

vhtch  may  be  put  on'  at  pleafure.^     The  lamp  the  higheft  at  NL,  (north  latitude,)  and  lowefr 

urns  round,  at  the  &me  time  with  the  earth,,  and  at  SL,  (fouth  latitude,)  are  engraven  both  way» 

he  gtafles  of  it  call  a  ftrong  light  upon  her ;  and  from  her  nodes  at  o  and  o ;  and,  as  the  mooir 

K^tn  the  fmaller  earth  and  moon  are  placed  on,  riies  and  £dls  in  her  orbit,  according  to  its  incl»» 

t  will  be  eafy  to  fhow  when  either  of  them  will  nation,  her  latitude  and  diftance  from  her  noder 

>e  crclipfed.  ase  ihown  foot  eiKry  day,  hawng  fiWt  reAified  her 

(669.)  Mr  Ferguson's  Ourbry,  fig.  a.  (hows  orbit,  fo  as  to  fet  the  nodes  to  their  proper  places 

;he  motions  of  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  in  the  ecliptic ;  and  then,  as  they  come  about,  at 

md  Moon ;  and  occafionally  the  fuperior  planets,  different,  and  almoft  oppofite  times  of  the  yeaiv 

Vlars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  may  be  put  on.    Ju-  and  then  point  towanls  the  fuii,  all  the  ccupfeft 

>Uer's  four  latellites  are  moved  round  him  in  their  may  be  ihown  for  hundreds  of  years,  (without  a— 

>roper  times,  by  a  fmall  winch ;  and  Saturn  has  ny  new  rectification,)  by  turning  the  machinery 

us  five  fatellttes,'  and  his  ring,,  which  keeps  its  backward,  for  time  paft,.  or  forward  for  time  tor 

^rallelifm  round  the  fun  ;  and  by  a  fam]^  put  m  come. 

the  Sun's  place,  the  ring  fhows  all  its  varioug  (674.)  At  17^  diftance  firom  each  node,  on  both 

;>ha.fes  already  defcribed.     In  the  contre.  No.,  iides,  is  engraved  a  fm^  fun ;  and  at  la  degrees 

ij  reprefents  the  Sun  ;  No.  3,  Mercury ;  No.  3,.  diftance,  a  finall  moon,  which  fhow  the  limits  of 

V^enus;  No.  4,  the  Earth;  No.  6,.  is  a  fidcrial  folar  and  lunar  eclipfes;.  and  when,  at  any  change^ 

iial -plate  under  the  Earth;  and  Noi  7,  a  folar  di-  the  moon  falls  between-  either  of  thefe  funs  and 

i!-plate  on  the  cover  of  the  machine.    The  index^  the  node,  the  fuA  will  be  eclipfed  on  the  day 

:>f  the  former  (hows  fi'derial' time,  and  of  the  lat-  pointed  to  by  the  annual  index,  (No,  10.)    And 

:er,  folar  time.  when  at  any  foil,  the  moon  falls  between  either 

(670.)  The  Earth  always  keeps  oppofite  to  a.  of  the  little  moons  and  node,  ihe  will  be  eclipfed, 

rnoving  index,  (No.  10.)  which  Ihows  the  Sun's  and  the  annual  index  ikows-  the  day  of  that  e* 

iaily  change  of  place,  and^  alfo  the  days  of  the  clipfe.    There  is  a  cirde  of  19^  equal  parts,  (No» 

nnonths.    The  Earth  is  half  covered  with  a  black  8.)  on  the  cover  of  the  machine,  en  which  an  in- 

cap,  for  dividing  the  apparently  enlightened  half  dex  ihows  the  days  of  the  moon's  age.    There  '9 

[fcxt  the  Sun,  from  the  other  hjlf»  which,,  when  ar  jointed  wire,  or  which,  one  end  being  put  into 

turned  away  from  him,  is  in  the  dark.    The  ed^  a  hole  in  the  upright  (tern  that  holds  the  earth'* 

[If  the  cap  reprefcntfr  the  drde  bounding  light  cap,  and  the  wire  laid  into  a, fmall  forked  piece, 

iTid  darkneis,  and  ihows  at  what  time  the  Sun  which  may  be  occafionally  put  upon  Venus  or 

rifcs  and  fets  Co  all  places  throughout  the  year.  Mercury,  ihows  the  disedt  and  retrograde  moti* 

The  Earth's  axis  inclin«8  a  3^  degrees  from  the  ons  of  thefe  two  planets,  with  their  ftationary 

xxis  of  the  ecliptic ;  by  which  means,  the  diife-  times  and  places,  as  fetn  from  U)e  earth.    The 

rent  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  and  the  caul'e  of  whole  machinery  is  turned  by,a  winch^  (Ne»  la.) 

Lhe  various  ficafons,  are  demon  ftrated  to  fight.  and  is  fo  eafily  moved,  that  i  doek  night  turn 

(67 r.)  There  is  a  broad  horizon,  to  the  upper  it,  without  any  danger  of  flopping, 

rtde  of  which  is  fiixed  a  meridian  fcmicircle,  in  the  (675.)  Mr  Jones's  Planitakium,  PL  XXXIL 

north  and  fouih  points.    From  the  lower  fide  of  fig.  j.  reprelbnts  in  a  general  manner,  by  various 

this  thin  horizontal  plate  ftand  out  4  imall  wires,  parts  of  its  machinery,  all  the  motions  and  phz- 

L'o  which  is  fixed  a  twilight>cirde,  zS  degrees  nomena  of  the  planeUry  fyftem.    lliis  machine 

fVom  the  graduated  fide  of  the  horizon,  all  round,  coniits  of,  the  Sun  in  the  oentre,  with  the  pU- 

This  horizon  may  be  put  upon  the  earth,  (when  nets,  Mercu^,  Venus,    the  Earth  and  Moon, 

ihe  cap  is  taxen  away,)  and  redified  to  the  lati-  Mars,  Jupiter  and  his  four  moons,  Saturn  and  ht» 

code  of  any  place ;  and  then  by  a  fmall  wire,  cal-  five  moons ;  and  to  it  is  occafionally  applied  an 

led  the  folar  rau  which  may  be  put  on,  fo  as  to  extra  long  arm  for  the  planet  Herichel  and  hi» 

^occcd  diredtly  from  the  fun's  centre  towarda  («ro  moons*  Tq  the  earth  and  moon  is  applied 
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h  at  F,  fo  that  the  plane  of  the  feftor  may  be  al-  when  the  ftar  comes  to  the  lowcft  point  of  itt 

ways  parallel  to  the  axis  *HI ;  which  being  paral-  circle*  bafing  turned  the  inftrument  half  round 

lei  to  theaxisofthee^rtlif-the  planeof  thefe^or  iU  axis,  to  bring  the  telefcope  into  the  pofiti- 

urill  always  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  fome  hour  on  mn;  if  the  crofs  hairs  cover  the  lame  Itar 

circlc.    Let  a  telefcope  C£  be  moveable  about  the  fuppofed  at  b^  the  elevation  of  the  axis,  b/d  if 

centre  C  of  the  arch  AB,  from  one  end  of  it  to  cxaftly  right ;  but,  if  it  be  necefi'ary  to  move  the 

the  other,  hj  turning  a  fcrew  at  G ;  and  let  the  telefcope  into  the  pofition  w,  in  order  to  point 

line  of  light  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  fe<5tor.  to  the  ftar  at  <•,  the  arch  m  »,  which  meafures  the 

Wow,  by  turning  the  whole  iattrument  about  the  angle  m/u  or  ^/r,   will  be  known ;  and  then 

axis  HI,  till  the  plane  of  it  be  fucccflively  dired-  the  axis  bfo  muft  be  dcprelfed  half  the  quantity 

ed,  firft  to  one  of  the  ftars  and  then  to  another^  of  this  given  angle,  if  the  liar  paffcd  below  ^,  or 

n  is  eafy  to  move  the  iedor  about  the  joint  F,  in-  muft  be  raifed  fo  much  higher,  if  above  it;  and 

to  fuch  a  pofition,  that  the  arch  AB,  when -fixed,  then  the  trial  muft  be  repeated,  till  the  true  ele- 

Ih^ll  take  in  both  the  ftats  in  their  pafTage,  by  the  \ation  of  the  axis  be  obtained.    By  making  the 

pUne  of  it,  provided  the  difference  of  their  decli>  like  obfervations  upon  the  lame  ftar  on  each  fide 

nations  does  not  exceed  the  arch  AB.    Then,  ha-  the  pole,  in  the  fix  o'clock  hourniircle,  the  error 

ving  fixed  the  plane  of  the  feAor  a  little  to  the  of  the  axis,  toward  the  eaft  or  weft,  may  alfo  be 

vffftward  of  both  the  ilars,  move  the  telefcope  tound  and  correAed,  till  the  crofs  haiw  follow 

CK  by  the  fcrew  G ;  and  obfei-ve  by  a  clock  the  the  ftar  4uite  jound  the  pole :  for,  iuppofing  a  o 

time  of  each  tranfit  over  the  crofs  hairs,  and  alfo  phctohc  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  (or  in  the  fc- 

tho  <iegTees  and  minutes  upon  the  arch  AB,  cut  condary  prartice  of  the  fix  o'clock  hour-circle)» 

by  the  index  at  each  tranfit;  then  in  the  difference  make  the  angle  a/p  equal  to  half  an  angle  a/cp 

c>f  the  arches,  the  difference  of  the  declinations,  and  tiic  line/>  xvill  point  to  the  pole  ;  and  the 

and  by  the  difference  of  the  times,  we  have  the  angle  efpf  which  is  the  error  of  the  axis,  vnW  be 

4lifference  of  the  ripht  afcenlion"*  of  the  ftars.  equal  to  half  the  angle  A/r,  or  m/m  found  by 

(697.)  The  dimenfions  of  this  inftrliment  arc  the  obfervation ;  becaufc,  tiic  difference  of  the  two 

thclc :  The  length  of  the  telefcope,  or  the  radius  angles  «/'^,  a  fry  is  double  the  difference  of  tl^cir 

(•f  the  fe^or,  is  2k  feet ;  the  breadth  of  tie  radi-  balves  af  o  and  a/p.    Unlefs  the  ftar  be  near  the 

us,  near  the  end  Cf,  is  i-|  inch;  and  at  the  end  pole,  allowance  muft  be  made  lor  refra^ions. 

D,  a  inches.    The  breadth  of  the  limb,  AB,  is  (700.)  VMI.  The  Transit  iNSTauMBNT  is 

X  \  inch ;  and  its  length,  6  inches,  containing  10  ufed  for  obfcrving  objcds  as  they  pafs  over  the 

degrees,   divided  into  quarters,   and  numlMrred,  meridian,  and  con fifts  of  a  telefcope  fixed  at  right 

from  4,'ithcr  end  to  the  other*    The  telefcope  car-*  angles  to  an  horizontal  axis,  fo  fupported  that 

ric3  a  nonius  or  fubdividinflr  plate,  whofe  length,  what  is  called  the  line  of  coUimation,  or  line  of 

being  equal  to  16  quarters  of  a  degree,  is  divided  fight  of  the  telefcope,  may  move  in  the  plane  of 

into  15  equal  parts ;  which,  in  efi'e^,  divides  the  ^he  meridian.     The  axis,  AB,  Plate  XXXIV. 

limb  into  minutes,  and,  by  eftimation,  into  fmal-  fig.  5.  to  which  the  middle  of  the  telefcope  is  fix- 

ler  narts.    The  length  of  the  fquare  axis,  HIF,  is  ed,  is  about  a^  feet  long,  tapering  gradually  tc>- 

18  inchen,  and.of  the  part  HI,  zi  inches;  and  its  ward  its  ends,  which  terminate  injcylinders  well 

thicknelVis  about  a  quarter  Of  an  inch  :  the  dla*  itumed  and  ftnoothcd.    The  telefcope  CO,  which 

meters  of  the  circles  are  each  5  inches:  the  thick-  is  about  four  feet  and  i\  inch  diameter,  »  con- 

nc'fs  of  the  plates,  and  the  .other  meafures,  may  nedjxl  with  ihe^axis  br  means  of  aftrong  cube  or 

be  taken  at  the  diredion  of  a  workman.  die  G,  and  in  which  tne  two  cones  MQ.,  forming 

(698.)  This  inftrument  may  be  redified,  for  the  axis  are  fixed.    This  cube  or  ftock  G  fervcs 

making  obfervations,  in  this  manner :  By  placihr  as  the  pnndpal  part  of  the  whole  machine.    It 

the  interfedtion  of  the  crofs  hairs,  at  the  lame  dil-  not  only  keeps  together  the  two  cones,  but  holdf 

tance  from  the  plane  of  the  fedtor,  as  the  centre  the  two  fockets  KH,  of  15  inches  length,  for  the 

of  the  objedt-glafs,  the  plane  defcribed  by  the  line  4wo  telefcopic  tubes.    Each  of  thefe  fockets  has 

of  fight,  during  the  circular  motion  at*  the  tele-  ^  fquare  bafe,  and  is  fixed  to  the  cube  by  four 

fcope  upon  the  Jamb,  will  be  fuificientlv  true,  or  *£:rews.    Thefe  fockets  are  cut  down  in  the  fiden 

tree  from  eonical  curvity;  which  may  be  exami*  -about  eight  iuches,  to  admit  more  eafily  the  tulie 

ned,  by  fufpending  a  long  plumb-line  at  a  conve-  of  the  telefcope ;  but  wh^n  the  tube  is  inlcrted,  it 

nicnt  diftance  firom  the  instrument ;  and,  by  fix-  is  ^pt  in  firm  by  fcrewing  up  tlie  tightening 

ing  the  pUne  of  the  fedor  in  a  vertical  pufition,  icrewa  at  the  end  of  the  fockets  at  K  and  >l. 

end  then  by  obferving,  while  the  telefcope  is  mo-  'i'hefe  two  fockets  are  very  ufeful  in  k<epii\g  tlu: 

ied  by  the  icrew  along  the  lirab,  whether  the  telefcope  in  its  greateft  poflible  degree  of  ftcadi- 

crofs  hairs  appear  to  mow  along  the  plumb  line.  ne(s.    I'hey  alfo  aftbrd  a  better  opportAinity  of 

(699.)  The  axis,  b/o^  may  be  elevated,  nearly  balancing  the  telefcope  and  redtifyiug  jU  verticsil 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a  thread,  than  by  any  other  meana. 

imall  common  quadrant;  and  its  error  may  be  (701.)  To  oiredt  the  telefcope  to  the  giiveci 

corredlcd,  by  making  the  line  of  fight  follow  the  hei)?ht,  that  a  ftar  would  be  obfervud  at,  thtre  is 

circular  motion  of  any  of  the  circumpolar  ftars,  fixed  a  femicircle  AN  on  one  of  the  fupportert>,  of 

while  the  whole  inftrument  is  moved  about  its  about  8^  inchc4  diameter,  and  divided  into  de» 

axis,  bfot  the  telefcope  being  fixed  to  the  limb;  grees.    The  index  h  fixed  on  the  axis,  at  the  end 

tor  this  purpofe,  let  the  teleteope  Jk  ihc  direded  of  which  is  a  vernier,  which  fubdivides  the  de- 

tu  the  ftar  tf,  when  it  paffes  over  the  higheft  point  grees  into  1 2  parts  or  five  minutes.    This  index  is 

vi  its  diurnal  circle,  and  let  the  <livifion  cut  by  moveable  on  the  axi:»,  and  may  be  dofcly  applied 

the  nooiua  be  then  noted :  then,  aller  12  boursi  to  the  divifioos  by  means  of  a  tightening  fcrew. 
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(708.)  The  azimuth  ctrcle  may  be  made  IcveU  the  eye'  tube  that  contains  iht  firft  tfc  glafs ;  r6. 

ly  turning  the  inftrument,  till  one  of  the  levels  is  peat  this  corredion  till  the  centre  of  the  hairs  re^ 

xirailel  to  an  imaginary  line  joining  two  of  the  ipatns  on  the  fpot  looked  at|  during  an  entiiv  ro- 

rct  I'crews ;  then  adjuft  that  level  with  tbefe  two  volution. 

'cct  icrews ;  turn  the  ctrcle  half  rounds  f.  r.  180^ ;        (71  xO  To  make  the  line  of  coUtmation  parallel 
ind  if  the  babble  be  not  then  right,  corred  half  to  the  brais  rod  on  which  the  level  hangv,  fet  the 
Lhe  error  by  the  fcrew  belonging  to  the  levels  and  polar  axis  horizoiital»  and  the  declination  circle  to 
the  other  half  error  by  the  two  feet  fcrews ;  re-  90^;   adjuft  the  level  by  the  polar  axis ;  look 
peat  this  till  the  bubble  comes  right ;  then  turn  through  the  telefcope  on  fome  diftant  horizontal 
the  circle  90^  from  the  two  former  pofitionsy  and  oli|edt»  covered  by  the  centre  of  the  cro&  hairs; 
ftrt  the  bubble  right,  if  it  be  wrong,  by  the  foot  then  invert  the  telefcope,  which  is  done  by  turn* 
fc  new  at  the  end  of  the  level ;  when  thu  ia  done,  ing  the  hour  circle  han  round ;  and  if  the  centre 
adjuft  the  other  level   by  its  own  fcrew,  and  of  the  crofs  hr.irs  does  not  cover  the  fame  objeft 
the   azimuth  circle  will   be  truly  level,     ^hc  as  before,  corred  half  th;  error  by  the  uppermoft 
h  mgidg  level  muft  then  be  fixed  to  the  brafs  rod  and  lowermoft  of  the  4  fmall  fcrews  at  the  eye  end 
by  two  hooks  of  equal  length,  and  nnade  truly  of  the  large  tube  of  the  telefcope.   Thiscorrcetida 
parallel  to  it :  for  this  purpofe  make  the  polar  axis  yvill  give  a  Iccond  objedt  ot^w  covered  b^  the  ocn- 
ptrpendiqular  ot  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ho-  tre  of  the  hairs,  which  muft  be  adopted  inftead  of 
nzon ;  then  adjuft  the  level  by  the  pinion  of  the  the  firft  Mct\ :  then  invert  the  telefcope  as  be- 
declinatiou  femidrcle ;  reverfe  the  level,  and,  if  it  fore ;  and  if  the  fecond  objed  be  not  covered  by 
be  wrong,  corredt  half  the  error  by  a  imall  fteel  the  centre  of  the  hairs,  corred  half  the  err«r  by 
fcrew  that  lies  under  one  end  of  the  level,  and  the  the  'fame  two  fcrews  which  were  ufed  before, 
other  half  error  by  the  pinion  of  the  declination  This  conedlion  will  give  a  third  obje^,  now  to- 
tem ioircle  }  repeat  this  till  the  bubble  be  right  in  vered  by  the  centre  ^  the  hairs,  which  muft  be 
both  palitions.  adopted  inftead  of  the  fecond  object ;  repeat  this 
(709.)  To  make  the  brafs  rod  on  which  the  le-  operation  | ill  no  error  remains ;  then  fet  the  hour 
vcl  is  luipended  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  mo-  circle  exa^ly  to  is  hours  (the  declination  circle 
tion  or'  the  telefcope  or  line  of  coUimation,  make  remaining  at  90^  as  before) ;  and  if  the  centre  of 
the  p<)lar  a»8  horisontal,  or  neariy  fo :  fet  the  de«  the  crols  hairj  does  not  cover  the  laft  objcdt  fixed 
cliu.'ition  Cemicircle  to  o^  turn  the  hour  cirde  till  on,  iet  it  to  that  objed  by  the  two  remaining 
the  bubble  comes  right ;  then  turn  the  dectination  fmall  fcrews  ^t  the  eye  end  of  the  large  tube,  anci 
circie  t  >  90^ ;  adjuft  the  bubble  by  raifing  or  dc-  then  the  line  of  coUimation  will  be  parallel  to  the 
pr*. iVi'-.^  tlie  polar  axis,  firft  by  hand  till  it  be  near-  brafs  rod. 

ly  ii:;iu;  afterwards  tighten,  with  an  ivory  key,       (71s.)  For  refHfying  the  nonius  of  the  declina- 

the  ll<cket  which  runs  on  the  arch  with  the  polar  tion  and  equatorial  circle^  lower  the  telefcope  as 

axis ;  and  then  apply  the  iame  ivory  key  to  the  many  degrees,  minutes^  and  feconds,  below  0% 

ailj  lifting  fcrew  at  the  end  of  the  faid  arch,  till  the  or  JEj  on  the  declination  femicirde  as  are  equal 

bubble  comes  quite  right ;  then  turn  the  dedina*  to  the  complement  of  the  Lititude ;  then  elevate 

tion  iirclc  to  the  oppofite  00^ ;  if  the  level  be  the  polar  axis  till  the  bubble  be  horizontal,  and 

not  then  right,   oorrcdt  half  the  error,   by  the  thus  the  etiuatorial  cirde  vr\\\  be  cle^-atcd  to  the 

at't)rerakl    adjufting    fcrew  at    the   end    or   the  co4atitude  of  the  place;  (et  this  circle  to  6  hours; 

arch,  and  the  other  half  error  by  the  two  fcrews  adjuft  the  level  by  the  pinion  of  the  declination 

wnich  raife  or  deprefs  the  end   of   the    brafs  circle;  then  turn  the  equatorial  circle  exadly  i» 

fod.    The  polar  nxis  remaining  nearly  horizontal  hours  from  the  laft  pofition ;  and  if  the  level  be 

as  before,  and  the  dedination  Icmicirclc  at  0%  ad-  not  right,  corredt  one  half  of  the  error  by  the  equa- 

jiul  the  bubble  by  the  hour  circle ;  then  turn  the  torial  circle,  and  the  other  half  by  the  declination 

decliuatton  femici  xle  to  90 ',  and  adjuft  the  bub-  drde ;  then  turn  the  equatorial  cirde  back  again 

ble.  b)  railing  or  depreftng  the  polar  axis ;  then  exadly  11  hours  firom  the  laft  pofition ;  and  if  the 

tuiii  tlie  hour  cirde  la  hours  |  and  if  the  bubble  level  be  ftill  wrong,  repeat  the  corredion  as  be- 

be  wrong,  corred  half  the  error  by  the  polar  axis,  fore  till  it  be  right,  when  turned  to  either  pofi* 

and  the  other  half  error  by  the  two  pair  of  cap-  tion ;  that  being  done,  fet  the  nonius  of  the  eqiUi- 

ftan  icrews  at  the  feet  of  the  two  ftip^xirts  on  one  torial  drde  exa<!^tly  to  6  hours,  and  the  nonius  of 

ii  Je  of  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  telefcope ;  and  the  dedination  circle  exatftly  to  0°.    The  princi* 

thus  this  axis  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  polar  pal  ufies  of  this  equatorial  are, 

axjs.  (713.)  L  To  find  the  meridian  by  one  obfemii- 

( ;io.)  The  next  adjuftment  is  to  make  the  cen-  tion  only :  for  this  purpofe,  elevate  the  equatorial 

ti  e  of  crofs  hairs  remain  on  the  fame  Objed,  circle  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  and  fet  the 

vrhWr  the  eye  tube  is  turned  quite  round  by  the  dedination  femicirde  to  the  fun's  dedination  fdr 

pinion  of  the  refradicm  apparatus.    For  this  ad-  the  day  and  hour  required ;  then  move  the  azi- 

jutlment,  fet  the  index  on  the  Aide  to  the  firft  di-  muth  and  hour  drdes  both  at  the  lame  time,  «&- 

viliun  on  the  dovetail ;  and  fet  the  divifion  mark-  ther  in  the  fiime  or  contrary  diredion,  till  the 

jrd  18''  on  the  rcfradion  drde  to  its  index ;  then  centre  of  the  crofs  hairs  in  the  telefcope  exadly 

look  tlirou^rh  the  telefcope,  and  with  the  pinion  covers  the  centre  of  the  fun.   Wbcn  that  is  done, 

turn  the  eye  tulie  quite  round  1  and  if  tHe  centre  the  index  c^  the  hour  drde  will  give  the  apparent 

of  the  hairs  docs  not  remain  on  the  fame  fpot  du-  or  foLir  time  at  the  inftant  of  obfervation ;  and 

ring  that  revolution,  it  muft  be  corre^ed  by  the  thus  the  time  is  gained,  though  the  fun  be  at  a 

four  fmall  fcrews,  two  and  two  at  a  time,  which  diftance  from  the  meridian.    Then  turn  the  hour 

wUl  be  found  yipon  unfaewiiix  the  oearcft  en^  of   ctfclc  till  the  index  points  prccifcly  at  xa  o'dock* 
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Calippic  period  corredcd  by 
Hipparchus,  31. 

Calippus,  his  aftronomical  im- 
provements, 17. 

Cancer,   tropic  of,  defcribed^, 

417- 

Capricorn,  tropic  of,  deline* 
ated,  419. 

Cartesian  Syftem,  account  of 
the,  156. 

Caspian  Sea  has  no  fenfible 
tides,  480. 

C a s  s  I N  I,  his  inrprovements,  5^. 
ercv'U  a  gnomon,  &c.  ib.  his 
opinion  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  ^i.  ducovers  the  femi* 
ta  luminofa,  140.  his  conjecv 
iures  refpe^ting  it,  141.  traces 
the  paths  of  Akrcury  and  Ve- 
nun,  558. 

Celestial  Bodies,  appear- 
anccd  of  tbc,  as  iccn  b/  th« 
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.naked  eye,  71—91.   as  feen 

through  teleicopes,  9a — 137- 

.  concluGooB  drawn  from  them, 

.  138— a47» 
CELEsThAL  Globe,  the  impio- 
ved,  defcription  of,  677,  678. 
Centripetal  powers  illuftra- 

ted,  473. 
Chaldea,  a  country  proper  for 

.  aflronomical  obfervations,  19. 
Chaldean,    fynonimous  with 

Aftronomer  and  A/trologer,  19. 
Chaldeans,  early  aftronomers, 

M»  i9»  »«• 

Chinese,  laid  to  have  been 
taught  aftronomy  by  Noah, 
8.  their  divifion  of  time,  ib.. 
of  the  zodiac,  ib.  and  the 
heavens,  ib.  their  method  of 
marking  the  confteHations*  9.- 
antiquity  of  their  aftronomy, 
8,  10,  II,  14.  ftate  of  it,  8, 
II.  ibeir  fupcrftition,  660. 

Chronology,  eclipies  ufefiil 
in,  661. 

Ci  c  E  R  o,  Copernicus  takes  a  hint 
of  the  true  fyftem  firom,  25  7. 

Circles  deicnoed  by  the  plan- 
ets, 347—355- 

Clairault,  M.  his  calciilation 
of  a  comet,  aoi. 

Clavigero^  M.  his  account  of 
American  aftronomy,  18. 

Clatius  ^indtes  a  commentary 
on  John  de  Sacro  Bofco  a 
work  de  Sphaera»  37. 

Cold,  cauTe  of,  in  winter,  434 
—426. 

Comets,  written  on  by  Mullar, 
40.  obietved  by  Werner,  42. 
and  Hevelius,  46.  their  paths 
dilcovered  by  Kepler,  49. 
their  places  obferved,  and  ele- 
ments computed  bv  Dr  Brad- 
ley, 62.  their  number  and  a{>> 
pearances  to  the  eye,  8i.  ap- 
parent magnitudes,  82.  and 
motions,  ib.  app^rances 
through  telefcopes,  130 — 134. 
of  their  tails,  332 — 134.  con- 
je^ures  refp^ding  cometsi 
171 — 178.  abfurd  opinions, 
171,  176 — 178.  conclufions 
drawn  nom  obfervation,  180, 
202.  are  opaque  bodies,  i8j. 
of  various  magnitudes,  184. 
and  dittances,  185 — 187.  pe- 
riods of  fome  comets,  x^6, 
197.  calculations  refpedmg 
Ihcm,  X96.  Dr  Halley  s  theo- 
ry* i97>i9S*  number  noticed, 
a 60.  their  nature  and  motions^ 
327 — 331.  laid  to  occalion  e^ 
cHpfes  of  the  fun,  665. 

Con  DA  MINE,  M.  and  others  fet 
out  to  meafure  two  degrees 
of  the  meridiani  Cu 


M    T.  ns^ 

Conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  observed  by  Tycbo 
Brahe,  48. 

Conjunctions  of  planets  de* 
fined,  359*  mark  of,  360. 

Constellations,  number  off 
the  Chintfe,  8.  how  marked^ 
9.  when  firft  ufed  by  the 
Greeks,  23,  24*  names  of  ther 
ancient,  548.  and  modern, 
549,  5SO»  number  of  fiars  iit 
each,  548 — ^550. 

CopERNicAN  System  publifli* 
cd,  43.  improved,  44.  ac- 
count of  it,  257 — 272.  much 
oppofed  at  firft,  258.'  confirm- 
ed by  Nevbton,  259* 

Co  p  ER  N I  c  u  s,  Nicolaus,  reftore» 
the  true  fyftem  of  aftronomy^ 
43.  which  he  difcovers  frura 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  257. 
pbferves  an  eclipfe,  566. 

Crabtree,  Mr,  fees  the  firft 
tranfit  of  Venus  ever  obferved* 

5a»  537- 
Crystalline    Heavens,    an 

erroneous  notion  in  the  Ptole- 
maic Syftem,  251. 
D 

Darknesses,  extraordiaary« 
fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  co- 
mets, 187,  665. 

Deluge,   fuppofed    to    have 
been  ciufed  by  a  comet,  195 
relics  of  the  fiood,  found  at 
great  depths  in  the  earth,  ib* 

Density  of  the  whole  matter 
in  the  earth,  68.  proportional, 
of  tlie  fan  and  planets,  27 a, 

345»  346. 
Desaguliers,  Dr,  his  illuftnt- 
tion  of  the  horizontal  moon» 

494. 
Des  Cartes,  author  of  a  new 

fyftem,  256.  his  reafon  for  the 

appearance  of  the  horizontal 

(un  and  moon,  492. 

Descending  Node  defined* 
354>577*  markof  it,  ib. 

Diameters  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
nets, 271. 

Dichotomy  of  the  naoon,  ufed 
by  Ariftarchus  to  determine 
the  fun's  diftance,  29. 

DiPFRACTroN  of  rays,  defined* 
168. 

Direct  motion  of  a  planet 
defined,  378* 

Distances,  proportional,  of 
the  fun  and  planets*  270. 
how  to  calculate  them,  522^- 

541. 

Divisions  of  the  Starry  Hea- 
vens, 542,  546. 

Diurnal  rotations  of  the  fua 
and  planets,  271.  of  the  earth 
illuftratcd,  411 — ^414* 
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lar,  306 — 319.  niuftrated,32o 

3^60  is  dilTufcd  through  the 

wHoIe  fub(Unce  of  the  celef- 
t.iaJ  bodies,  33* — 344. 
R.  A  vixY  jVarious  effctts  of, 47^, 
306.  illuftrated,  a76— 381. 
See  Gravitation. 
K.EEKS,  -probable  origin  of 
iHeir  aftronomy,  23*  24.  im- 
provements of  ft,  25.  Vitru- 

vius*s  account  of  it,  28. 
rREGORYy  Daridy  improves  a- 

ftronomy,  57. 
r  R  E  G  o  R  Y,  James,  points  out 

an  improvement  of  the  telcf- 

cox>c,  55.    illUftrateU,  276 — 

I  AD  LEV  improves  the  telefcopc, 
5  7.  and  invents  a  quadrant,  ib. 
!1  A  L  L  E  Y ,'  Dr,  examines  Hevclt ' 
us'9     inftruments,    54.    and 
makes  obfeprations  along  with 
him,  ib,  makes  a  catalogue  of 
the   fixed  -ftars,   60.  prediAs 
the  return  of  a  comet,   ib. 
difcovers  the  acceleration  of 
the  moon.  Sec.  ib.  slnd  recom- 
mends a  method  of  detcrmin- 
invj  the  longitude,  ib.    pre- 
dicts the  tr.tn  fit  of  Venuft,  65. 
liis  account  of  new  (tars,  84 
— 89.  makes  tables  of  the  co- 
mets, 197,  198.  objections  to 
hi»  theory,  199',  200. 
Hamilton,  Dr,  his  opinion  of 

the  ufe  of  comets,  193. 
Harriot,  Mr,  -his  diicoveriest 
51.  probably  the  ftrftobfervcr 
ofthefun'sfpots,  93. 
Ha  "./est  Moon   rifes    fooner 
tl  iM  any  other,  482.  reafons 
cii'  1^483-488.  goes  through 
a  cou'fe  of  more  and  lefs  be- 
ntfici .!  ftatcs,  4^9.  pmgRofti- 
cation  of  thefe  for  half  a  dcn- 
7  tury,  i'^. 
IIfat  of  Comets,  Newton's  cfti- 

inat<;  of  the,  r94. 
Heavens,?  eneral  appearance  of 
the,  74.  divifibnsoftheltafry, 

.  541—550- 

Heliocemtric  circlrs  defi- 
ned, 347.  and  defcribed,  ib. 

•  349*  .     . 

Heliocentric  latitude  de- 

.  fined,  35. > 

Ih-RSCHKL,  Dr,  Improves  the 
refle<5tmg  telefcopc,  .?9.  con- 
ftrufta  very  powerful  ones, 
69.  difcovers  a  new  planet 
vith  iatellitcs  ib.  his  oBfer- 
vations  on  Yen  lis,  107.  and 
M.irs,  108.  he  difcovers  two 
ring's  round  Saturn,  <22 — 124. 
a  fixth  and  feventh  fatclUte, 
I  a?,  and  vaft  nuit^rs  of  nc- 
bul?;,  T^7.  he  obfcrvcs  clup- 
Vol.  11.  Part  H, 
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tions  of  the  lunar  volcanoes^ 
158.  forms  a  new  theory  of 
the  univerfe,  210,  211.  his 
obfervations  of  the  ftars,  21I. 
the  Milky  Way,  ib.  and  Ne- 
bulae, 213 — 215.  foppofcsthe 
fun  to  be  in  t^e  Mttky  Waf, 
216.  iiluftrates  this  opinion, 
I17 — 219.  and  gauges  the 
Milky  Way,.  220.  his  theory 
of  the  heavens;  221 — 22^.  re- 
fle.^ions,230, 231.  h?s  thoughts 
Oii  the  ;Cntiquity  of  oUr  nebti- 
la,  232.  of  nebulous  ftrata, 
233 — »4*«  The  Dr's  remark, 
243.  an  objection,  244*  an- 
fweredj  ib.  245.  He  projHiics 
to  afcertain  the  parallax  of  the 

Herschel,  Xhe  new  planet  fo 
namdd  by  foreign  aftroito- 
roers,'  69.  See  Georgium 
SiDus.    Is  fcldom  Ceen  V^ith- 

.  out  a  telefcope,  79. 

IIesiod  mentions  fome  of  the 
conftellations,  24.  . 

Hissss.    See  William  rV. 

Hevflius  oblcncs a-comet,  4y. 
and  the  fpots  and  phafes  of 
the  'moon,  53.  his  books  aftd 
apparatus  burnt,  ib.  obferved 
.1  JI6W  ftar,  88.  his  account 
of  the  fun's  fpots,  ico.  his  o- 
pinion  of  comets,  183.  hi5,e- 
numeration  of  ftars  in  the  con- 

*  fteflations,'  548,  550. 
Hindoos  eai'ly  aft mnoraers,  12. 
Hipparchu^     ufed     armitlary 

ipheres,  29.  his  aftronomical 
difcoveries  and  improvement Si 
'  31.  obferved  a  new  ftar,  83. 

HoMSR,  fomc  of  th(*  confteUa- 
.  tions  mentioned  by,  24. 

Hong-Tt,  emperoi*  of  China, 
his  aftronomical  difcoveiies,io 

HooKE,  Dr>  rn\»cnts  Infhii- 
ments  with  telcfcopic  fights^ 
54.  difputes  with  Heveiius,  ib. 
attempts  to  afccitiin  the  pa- 

•  tallax  of  the  .ftars,  539. 
Horizontal  Parallax,  dcfi- 

ue<i,  522.  how  to  find  it,.  523. 

Horizontal  Sun  and  Mnos^ 
apparent  magnitude  of  tho, 
490.  accounted  for  by  Allu- 
zen,  491.  Des  Cartes  and 
WaHis,  49 2>  49.1*  £>r  D*if«i- 
guliers,  494*  and  Dr  Smith, 
495.  pmbable  caufe,  496. 

HoRRO^t,  Mr,  his  difcoverie?, 
52.  obferves  the  firft  tranlit 
of  Venus,  ib.  537. 

HoRSLET,  Dr,hif  eltimatcof  the 
force  of  the  moon,  ^71. 

Huenna^  Tyclio  Brahe  builds 
an  obfervatory  on,  48. 

Hvtton,  Dr,  bis  computation 
of  the  curth'ft  mean  dcniltyi  68. 
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HtJYGENS    miprovcs  thejtcki' 

cope,  s5' 

J.  I. 
Ja  n  soN,W.anew  ftarfeen  by,  8  7. 
Ja  P  an  E  SE, early  !icquaintcd  with 

aftronomy,  12. 
Improved  celcftial  globe,   de- 
fer ibcd,  677,  6 '8.. 
Inclinations  of  the  planets  to 

the  ecHptic,  2  71*  • 

Indians*  early  aftrofiofhers,  14,' 

15.  accuracy  of  their  calcula-. 

tions,  16.  their  fyltem  better 

than  Ptolemy's,  ib; 
Inferior  PLAKFTsdefined,354. 
IkstRuments  defcribed,    68» 

—714.  , 

Jc^KN  of  Halifax.    See  Sacro 

Bosco.  ^ 
Jones's  Planetarium  defcribed^ 

*  675>  676.  • 

JosBPHus,  his  account  of  the 
aftronomical  pillars,  5.  his  rea- 
fon  for  the  length  of  the  ante-* 
diluvlan  lives,  ib.    . 

Italy,  great  altronomers  in,  64* 

Julian  YEAR,  cxcefsofthc,  a- 
bove  the  folar,  430.   . 

July,  reafon  why  it  is  hotter 
than  Jane,-  426. 

JupiTERy  conjon^oi)  of,  with 
Saturn,  obferved,  48.  occul- 
tat  ion  of,  by  the-  Moon,  54. 
eclipfes  of,  by  his  fatellites,  ol>- 
fervcd,  ss*  bis  appearance  t(> 
the  cye»  79.  and  through  a  te- 
lefcope, 1 09.  number,  of  hi 9 
belts  vasiable*  tb.  167.  fpoti 
obferved  on  him^  ib.  bis  figure 
and  rota^jon,  no.  has  four  fa*- 
tellitcs.  III.  account  of  their 
phenomena,  tb.-*i  18.  periodic 
times  and  diftances,  112.  ap-> 
parent  motions,  1x3.  occulta* 
tionis,  1 1  if.  variable  appefiran- 
CCS,  115.  and  eclipfes,  116— « 
118.  other  pha&Domena,  264* 
267,  270,  27i»  27».  Attra^ivp 
power  of  Jupiter,  301,  30  »• 
motion  of  light  from  Jupiter 
to  the  earth,  396.  his  fatellitea 
often  eclipll'd,  664. 

K  E I L  L,  Mr,  improves  aftronomy/ 
57.  his  opinion  of  the  bright 

•  fpots  on  the  moon's  difk,  i6o. 

Kfmpfer,  his  Account  of  Chi- 
nefe  aftronomy,  8. 

Kepler,  invited  to  Prague^  \y 
Tycho  Brahe,  49.  fucceeos 
him,  lb.  poblifhes  Tables,  ib. 
hiK  difcoveiies,  ib.  bis  abfurd 
opinions  of  cometsand  planets^ 
176.  difcovers,  however,  the 
paths  ot  comets,  179.  his  m^.* 
thod  of  calculating  the  perio- 
dical returns  of  comets,  196* 
difcovers  the  laws  of  the  pla-* 
A  a  a  a  ;i  ftctary 
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rtzon,  490.  Tanousreafons  af- 
figncd  for  it,  ib. — 496.  inequa- 
lities of  her  motions,  564.  how 
to  find  her  diurnal  and  horary 
motions,  &C.567 — 569.caure8 
of  her  cclipfcs,  570 — 582.  ruhra 
for   calculating  them,   584 — 
6a8.  to  find  her  way  from  the 
fun,  629 — 634.  her  colour,  &c, 
.dpring   an  eclipfe,  658,  659. 
her   diftance  from  the   earth 
lefs  than  formerly,  662.  her 
various    phafcs    exemplified, 
672—674,  676. 
Morning  star,  77. 
Motion,    planetary,  taws   of> 
a8^? — 485,363—385.  ©flight, 
395—402. 
Motions  of  comets,  ;;27 — 331. 
of  planets  in  antecedence  and 
confequence,  defined,  ^sS'  ^^' 
reel,  363,  378.  and  retrograde, 
3^3»  379«  progrtflive  of  light, 
409,410.  annual  and  diomal 
of  the  earth,  411— 414,  511. 
MuLLFR,  John,  completes  Pto- 
lemy's almageft,  40.  his  im- 
provements in  aftronomy,  ib. 
Mural  quadrant,  defcnbed, 
687 — 693. 

N 
Nail  in  a  chariot  whe'^fl,  the 
motions  of  the  earth  and  moon 
illuftrated  by  the,  446. 
Napier  of  Merchifton,  his  dif- 

coverics,  50. 
Navigators,  fcveral,  ha\*c  fail- 
ed round  the  globe,  388. 
Nautical  almanack  annual- 
ly publiftied,  67. 
Nautical  EPHEMERispubliih- 

ed,  63. 
NfeAp  tides,  caufe  of  the,  453, 

470,  474- 
Nebula  explained,   ^37.  vaft 
numbers  of,  difcovercd  by  Dr 
Ilerfc^hel,  ib.    his  account  of 
them,  114 — 233.    Sec  Hers- 

CHEL. 

New  stars,  account  of  fevcral, 
84--?9. 

Nkwton,  Sir  Ifaac,  conftrufls 
rcfledtors  with  fpherical  fpe- 
culiims,  56.  brjngs  Ipcculativc 
aftronomy  to  purfcdtion,  57. 
determines  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  61.  difcovers  the  true 
motion  of  comets,  180.  is  of 
opinion  that  ibey  are  opaque 
bodies,  18 j.  and  that  their 
tails  are  a  thin  vapour,  expell- 
ed bj  the  heat,  i^^.  has  de- 
monuratcd)  that  a  cubic  inch 
of  air,  properly  rarefied,  would 
fill  the  whole  planetary  regi- 
ons, up  to  Saturn,  ib.  hib  efti- 
matc  of  the  heat  of  cometj, 
194.  he  confirms  tlie  Coper* 
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nican  fyftcm,  259,  lays  down 
the  laws  of  motion,  ib.  and 
gravity,  275,  28 1.  his  argu- 
ment againft  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  299.  his  method  of 
finding  the  parabola  of  a  co- 
met, 329,  and  the  form  of  its 
orbit,  330,  331.  bis  thtory  of 
the  tides,  448. 

Nice  rAS  maintained  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  257. 

Noah,  faid  to  have  taught  bis 
defcendants  aftronomy,  8! 

Node,  AscFHy>iKG,  place  of  the, 
271.  definition  and.  mark  of 

it,  354. 
Node,  descending,  definition 

and  mark  of  the,  354. 
Nodes  c'efined,   260.    how  to 

find  the  motion  of  the  moon's, 

323,  324.  line  of  the  nodes, 

defined,  354. 
Nonagesimal  degree  defined, 

443- 
NoN  I  u  s  improves  aftronomy  v»4. 
North  pole  star,  appearance 

of  the,  73,  74- 
Number  of  the  conftellations, 

545.  of  ftarsin  each,  548 — 550. 
O 
Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  ss:^- 
Observatories,  the  towers  of 

Babel  and  Bel  us  fuppofed  to 

be,  ^9.  the  p)Tamid3  of  Egypt 

probably  uitd  as  fuch,  ib. 
Observatory  dcfcribcd,  682. 

the  portable,  defcription  of, 

704 — 714. 

Occult  AT  ION  of  Jupiter,  ly 
the  moon,  obfcrved,  54. 

Octants  of  the  moon  defcn- 
bed, 44S. 

Opposition  defined,  359.  mark 
of,  360. 

Orbits  of  the  planets,  inclina- 
tions of  the,  to  the  ecliptic,?  7 1. 
defcribcd,   2S2— 298,  of  the  ' 
fecondary  planets,  320 — 326. 
their  excentricities,  560,  561. 

Orion,  number  of  ftars  in,  136. 

Orrery  ereded  b)' Archimedes, 
30.  defcription  of  the  grand,' 
made  for  king  George  I.  666. 
of  Mr  Fergulon's,  669—674. 

OsiANDKR  afllAs  in  publilhing 
Coixrnicus's  work,  43. 

OsYMANDYAs,  an  aftronomical 
circle  in  th<'  monument  of,  19. 

Otho,     Valentine,     completes 
Rheticus's  work,  46. 
P. 

Pacific  Ocfan,  titles  greater 
in,  than  in  the  Atlantic,  477. 

Pa R A  bO LA  of  a  comet,  method 
of  finding'  the,  ^29. 

Parallax,  of  the  tuperior  pla- 
nets, 272.  definition  of  a,  522. 
ndcs  for  finding  it,  523 — ^533. 
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and  thofe  of  the  fun,  536.  and 
fixed  ftars,  5  3  9 — 5  4 1 . 
Paths,  apparent,  of  the  planets, 

»174>  375* 
Pelusium,  the  birth  place  of 

Ptolemy,  32. 
Pendulum,  a  teft  of  velocity, 

304.   caufe  of  its  vibration, 

333.  vibrates  quickeft  near  the 

poles,  405. 
Pendulum   clock   defcribed, 

683. 

Penumbra,  nile  to  find  the 
place  touched  by  the,  656. 

Perigee  defined,  372,  381. 

Period  of  eclipfes,  580.  whea 
difcovcred,  581.  of  the  moon, 
ftiortcr  than  formerly,  662. 

Periodical  revolutions,  470, 
and  timet  of  the  planets,  559. 

Persia,  antiquity  of  aftronomy 
in,  14. 

Philolaus,  a  Pythagorean  af- 
tronomer,  26. 

Phoenicians  applied  aftrono* 
my  to  navigation,  23. 

Pisces  and  Aries,  appearances 
of  the  moon  in,  483 — 488. 

Place,  M.  de  la,  hit  opinion 
of  the  Caufe  of  the  moon's  pe» 
riod  being  accelerated,  662. 

Places  of  the  afcending  nodes 
of  the  planets,  271.  and  of  the 
aphelion,  272. 

Planetarium,  ercAcd  bv  Ar- 
chimedes, 30.  Mr  Jones  s  de- 
fcribed, 675. 

Planets,  atheory  of  the,  wrote 
by  Mullcr,  40.  their  appearan*  . 
ces  to  the  eye,  75 — ^o.  nunt**  ^ 
ber,  75.  apparent  magnitudes,  • ' 
80.  and  motions,  ib.    Suppo-  • 
fed  by  Kepkr  to  be  huge  ani- 
mals, who  fwim  round  tlic' 
fun  by  means  of  fins!   176. 
Planets  difturb  the  motions  of 
comets,   202.     Their  namc« 
and  order,  260.  are  all  opaque 
bodies,  26  ^  and  fpherical,  26?. 
their  periods,  diftances  and  ex- 
centricities,  270.    diameters, 
rotations,  inclinations  of  or* 
bits,  and  place  of  afcending 
node,  27  X  ^eateft  elongations, 
proport  i  or  s  of  I  ight,  heat,  bulk, 
anddenfityjintl  placcsofaphe- 
lif>n,  172.  orbits  and  motions  of 
primary,  a 8 2—299.  and  fccon- 

•  d.ir)' pianfts,  300—326.  their 
circles  defined  and  deft  rilicd, 
347 — S5^9  .V^5-  their  latitude, 
.v-^J— 35^»  and  longitude,  357. 
Ci>njundions,  oppofitions,  and 
afpct'ts,  359 — 368.  ftationary 
appearances,  369 — 373.  appa- 
rent paths,  374,  375.  motions, 
3  76,  .-J?  7.  direct,  3  78.  and  ret  rc» 
grade,  .^79.  in  apogee  and  pe- 
A  a  a  a  a  4 
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Ieneca,  his  opinion  of  comets^ 
174.  and  prcdidion  concern- 
ing; them,  ib. 

b  s  F  x's  globes,  the  ftars  diftin- 
guilhed  lipon,  545. 

U50STRIS9  laid  t9  have  taught 
the  Egyptians  aftronomy,  la. 

Seth  acquainted  with  aArono- 

'  xny,  5.  Joiephus's  account  of 
his  piilarSy  it). 

Blxtile,  definition  ^d  marks 
of,  j6o/ 

Bhadow  of  the  earth  ialwa^t 
round,  388. 

Ships,'  at  ica,  afford  evidence 
that  the  earth  is  roun^,  .^87. 

SuiOKT,  Mr,  improves  aitrono- 
mical  inftrumcuts,  58. 

S>  AMbS£,  early  aftronomers,  ^if 

S  utRiAL  DAYSy  defined,  509. 
f^iofcRiAL  YEAR,  defined,  427. 
Signs,  Chinefe  names  of  the,  8. 

Jcfiocd,  335. 
Smith,  Dr.  his  reafon  fbr  the 

appY^nt  magnitude  of  thelio- 

lizontal  qioon.  495. 
Sn  EL  LI  us  publiflies  aAronoDo- 

mical  works,  41* 
Solar  days,  dcfine^i,  509. 
Solar  eclipsis,  of  thefhadqw 

and  penumbra  in,  591 — 597, 

when  they  can  happen,  599. 

number  of,    in  a  year,  6oa* 

rules  for  calculating,  ($35-65  7. 
Solar  noon,  variation  of  the» 

from  the  clock,  521."     * 
Solar  ^^stems,  fpacc  univer* 

fally  filled  with,  205.  each  fup- 

poied  to  have  its  own  period  of 

creation,  duration,   and  fini^ 

confummation,  ib. 
SoLARYEAR,  diiference  between 

the,  and  the  Julian,  A30. 
Southern    constellations, 

549*  number  of  ftars  in  each, 

lb. 
Spheroid,    an    oblate^  the 

earth  found  to  be,  61. 
Spots.    See  Sun  and  Moon. 
Spring  tides,  caufei  of  the| 

453»  470t  474. 
^  r  A  R  8,  F I X  &  D,  catalogues  of  the, 

made  by  Hipparchus,  31.  U- 
iug  Beg,  36.  William  IV.  of 
HcfTc,  47.  Tycho  Brahe,  48. 
Dr  Flamflead,  59.  Br  Hall^^' 
60.  and  Dr  Heiifchel,  69.  their 
aberration  difcovered|  57.  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye,  73 — 75. 
mod  numerous  in  ttie  northern 
part  of  the  heavens,  73.  liable 
to  changes,  83.  their  appear- 
ances through  telefcopes,  135 
— 137,  which  do  not  magnify 
their  fizcs,  135.  but  greatly  in- 
creafe  their  numbers,  136.  fup- 
pgfcd  to  be  fuiiSy  103.  and 
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each  attended  with  planets,  or 
inhabited  worids,  ib.  objc^i- 
on,  204.  anfwered,  ib.  205. 
the  diCippearance  of  fome 
'ftars,  and  appearance  of  new 
ones,  urged  ^^  an  argument  a^ 
gain  ft  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
205.  accounted  for,  however, 
on  other  prirfci pies,  206.  M. 
Maupcrtui8'8opinion,'207.  Mr 
Dun  sconje^re,  2c8.  M.  Mi- 
chel's Elian,  209.  *Dr'Herf- 
chel's  theory,  210,  /ii,  and 
obfervations  of  innumerable 
multitudes  ^f  ftars,  2f  2 — 242. 
his  inferences, '243.  apparent 
changes. of  ftars,  246.  are  fi- 
tuated  at  an  immenfe  diftance, 
261.  fliine  by  their  own  light, 
ib.  no 'method  found  to  afcec- 
tain  thtfir  diftanct,  $1%,  con- 
jciflure  as  tg  it,  539.  Dr  Herf- 
chel's  method,  540.  itill  infhf- 
ficient,  j^i.  divifions  of  tlic 
ftars,  542 — 550.  number  of  in 
the  conftellations,  548 — 550. 
how  to  find  their  right  afcen- 
fion,  ^56,  557.  longitude  and 
latitude,  558. 

StARs,  NE^,  Dr  Halley's  ac- 
count of  feveral,  84 — 89.    ' 

^TARS,  unformed,  defined, 
'543.  conftellations  made  out 
of  them,  $^f^* 

Stationary  conditions  of  the 
planets 'defined,  363.  defcrr- 
icd,     367 — 370.     explaincd| 

S7  Y  L  E,  reafon  for  the  change  of, 

'430i43i- 
Sun,  fpots  on  the,  difcovered, 

51.  .his  parallax  and  diftance 
computed,  65.  his  appearance 
to  the  eye,  71.  and  through  a 
telefcope,  92 — 103.  his  fpots 
obferved  by  Galileo,  Scheiner, 
and  Harriot,  about  the  fame 
time,  ib.  93.  variety  and  d;- 
mcnftons  of  them,  94.  fubjedt 
to  increafc  ^nd  diminution,  95, 
of  various  and  m  Jtable  forms, 
and  number,  ib.'96,07.  their 
velocity,  98.  and  uniform  mo- 
tion, from  E.  to  W.  ib.  other 
phenomena  rcfpi.*i5ting  them, 
99 — 103.  tor  Long's*  account 
of  them,  144, 145.  how  to  find 
the  time  of  their  revolutions, 
X46,  147.  different  opinions 
concemii.^  them,  148.  Dr  Wil- 
foit's,  149 — 154-  iin  expct>. 
ment  propofed,  155.  the  fun 
fuppourd  to  be  not  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  univerfe,  216.  but  in 
the  Milk)  \^''ay,  ib.  is  at  an 
immenfe  diftance,  2/^2,  of  vaft 
magnitude,  ib.  and  of  a  glo- 
bular formi  ib.  mutual  gravi* 
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tatton  between  the  fun  and 
primary  planets,  289 — 297. 
a(5tion  of  the  fun  upon  the 
fecondary  planets,  300—326. 
proportion  of  his  adlion  on 
both,  335 — 344-  his  conjunc- 
tions with  the  planets,  359— 
2,%^,  is  immenfely  larger  than 
the  earth,  391,  392.  proofs 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
fun,  393 — 4^4.  and  that  the 
fun  moves  round  his  axis,  403^ 
404.  he  is  higher  in  fummer 
than  in  winter,  422.  and  more 
diftant,  424.  reafons  of  his  fu* 
perior  heat,  ib.— 426.'  periods 
of  his  completing' a  tropical 
'and  fiderial  year,  427.  appears 
to  fall  back  With  regaitl  to 
'the  ftars,  428.  reafons  for  his 
magnitude  near  the  horizon* 
490 — 496.  the  motion  of  the 
fan  illu  ft  rated,  by  fuppofing  a 
'fii^itious  fun  to  move  equa- 
bly, 5 1 3—521.  the  fun*s  paral- 
lax, the  mOft  important  prob- 
lem in  aftronomy,  536.  how 
'to  find  the  fun's  declination. 
^$$,  and  the  moon  s  way  from 
the  fun,  619 — 634.  to  calcu- 
late eclipfes  of  the  fun,  635—- 

S^F.i&R.;o^    PLANETS,  defined. 

Surface  of  the  moon  fough, 
i68. 

Sweden,  eminent  aftronomers 
in,  64. 

SYNt-tpsis  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
nets, 269—272. 

SYSTtMsof  aftronomy,  account 
of  the  nioft  famous,  248-^ 
28iVof  the  Pythagorean,  2^0. 
Ptolomaean,  251 — 253.  Ty- 
chonic,  254.  Semi-Tychonic» 
255.  Cartefian,  256.  and  Co- 
pemican,  23  7 — 2  8 1 . 
T. 

Tables,  aftronomical,  publifh- 
ed,  38,  49,  6oi  63,  551.  how 
to  conftnidl,  563. 

Tails  of  comets,  various  theo- 

*  ries  refpcCtwg,  188 — r93.  One 
comet  has  fometimes  feveral 
tails,  192.  They  are  probably 
ftreams  of  eleftric  matter,  193. 

Tat  I  us,  Achilles,  his  accoant 

"  of  the  invention  of  aftronomy, 

14. 

Tcheou-Cong,  a  famous  Chi- 
nefe aftronomer,  xi. 

Telescopes,  improvement  of» 
54 — 59-  various  kinds  of,  684, 
690,  700,  704.  bow  to  pointy 

714. 
TbLCscoPic    STARS    defined, 

i4»- 

Thales» 
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